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TEASSLATOE'S   PKEFACE. 


Having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  respected  friend 
by  -whom  I  was  first  induced  to  engage  in  the  present 
translation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  ob- 
tained an  early  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
volume,  I  have  been  enabled  to  incorporate  a  great  part 
of  the  new  matter  which  it  contains  with  the  text  of  my 
translation.  The  rest  has  been  added  in  the  form  of  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  only  places  in  which  this  translation  does  not 
exactly  accord  with  the  last  edition  of  the  original  work, 
are  the  introductions  to  a  few  of  the  sections,  and  the 
section  generally  which  relates  to  the  emperor  Juhan. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  difference  hes  cliiefly  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter :  in  the  former,  I  have  pur- 
posely adhered  to  the  old  edition,  where  the  thoughts 
are  substantially  the  same,  but  more  briefly  and  simply 


"With  the  volume   now  published,  my  labors  on  this 
great  work  end  for  the  present     Should  they  meet  with 
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Jy  translator's  prefaob. 

any  such  reception  as  to  justify  the  undertaking,  I  shall 
be  ready,  with  the  Divine  permission,  to  resume  my  task 
at  some  future  time. 

I  must  once  more  express  the  great  ohHgations  which 
I  feel  myself  laid  under  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Teacy  of  Boston, 
without  whose  invaluable  assistance,  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  for  me,  situated  as  I  am,  to  carry  this 
work,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  correctness,  through 
the  press.  After  all  the  care  bestowed  by  him  and  by 
myself;  I  still  observe  occasional  slight  errors  in  the  first 
volume.  The  same  thing  may  occur  again  also  in  the 
present  volume,  for  which  I  must  ask  the  reader's  indul- 
gence. As  a  general  thing,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that 
the  notes  and  references,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed 
peculiar  attention,   may  be  reUed  upon  as  .sufficiently 

accurate. 

J.  TORREY. 

BUBLINQTON,  OCTOBER  1,  184T. 
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DEDICATED 

TO    MY    EAELT    AND    FAITHFUL    FRIEND, 
DR.    KARL    SIEVEKING, 


Berlin,  Seplember  301A,  1829.' 
With  heartfelt  joy,  and  tliaakfulneas  fo  Him  in  whose  hands  our  life  h,  I  now 
renew  this  dediealion,  April  30th,  184G,  to  serve  as  an  abiding  memorial  of  that 
nnion  of  souls  which  was  formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the  whole  of  life, 
and  which,  with  God's  help,  shall  endure,  under  all  diversities  of  outward  condition, 
down  to  the  grave  and  beyond  it. 

^  A.  NEANDER. 


DEDICATION  OF  PART  II. 

TO    THE    VERY   EEVEREND    ABBOT 
DK.   G.  J.  PLANCK, 

THE   DAY   0¥    T 


Beloved  and  Mghlii  respected  Instructer, 

WiLii  you,  on  this  day,  when  so  many  doubtless  will  unite  in  showing  you 
tiie  testimoniea  of  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  also  receive,  with  your  usual 
condescenaon,  tWs  expression  of  his  hearty,  inextln^ishable  thanks,  from  an  old 
pupil,  who  presents  yon  a  gift,  which,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  to  yoa,  b  yet,  from 
his  own  position,  the  best  he  has  to  offer.  Though  with  many_  things  in  this  book 
you  may  not  be  satisfied,  slall  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize,  in  hia  earnest  endeavors 
to  be  charitably  just,  the  pnpil  who,  from  the  great  master  himself  to  whom  he  is 
under  so  many  obligations,  first  learned  to  strive  after  the  svum  cmqiie  in  his  con- 
struction of  historical  Ciels.  And  with  your  own  candid  justice,  which,  ennobled 
by  the  spirit  of  charity,  has  been  tried  through  half  a  century,  you  will  know  how 
to  place  the  right  estimate  on  each  of  your  pupils  who  with  earnest  intentions 
labors  on  at  his  own  position.  Therefore  it, is,  that  I  confidently  rely  on  your 
indulgence  in  offering  you  thin  token  of  gratefU!  love  and  respect 

Praise  be  to  God,  who  gave  ua  you  to  be  our  instructer,  and  who  has  preserved 
you  to  us  so  long  r  and  long  may  ho  still  preserve  you,  honored  teacher,  to  shine 
as  a  light  beforo"us  by  jour  precepts  and  your  example. 

This,   on   this   day,   ia  the  warmest  wish   of  your   affectionate   and   grateful 

^''^'  ■  A.  NEANDEE. 
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PREFACES  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


PREFACE    TO    PART    I. 

I  HEBE  present  to  tba  public  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  my  Church 
HiBtory,  eontiiining  the  first  two  suctions,  as  the  second  part  will  coutaln  the  nest 
two  following  ones.  I  still  told  to  what  I  expressed  in  the  prefaces  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  first  volume. 

As  it  regards  the  notion'  of  the  invisible  churci,  which  seems  in  my  history 
to  have  riven  offence  to  many  Catholic  theolc^ans,  and  to  others,  it  will  without 
doubt  stiU  continue  to  be  the  flindamentul  principle  in  this  history  of  the  church; 
as  indeed  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  direction  to  every  right  treatment  of 
church  history  generaUy,  It  will  constantly  be  my  endeavor  to  trace,  and 
wherever  I  can  find  it,  to  seize  and  exhibit,  with  a  charitable  zeal,  the  manifea- 
tations  of  this  truly  catholic,  invisible  church,  both  among  the  orthodox  and  among 
heretics,  and  honestly  to  distinguish  it  from  every  thing  that  does  not  proceed  out 
of  the  essence  of  this  inrisible  church. 

Critical  remarks,  carefully  written,  on  those  particular  portions  of  my  work  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself  with  a  pecuhar  affection,  and  hence  with  a  propor- 
tional d^ree  of  futness  and  ori^nality,  would  be  thankfully  received  by  me,  nor 
should  I  f^t  fo  avail  myself  of  all  they  might  afford  me  in  improving  this  work, 
which  hereafter  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  periect  as  I  have  opportunity ;  and  I 
t^e  this  opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Giuaeler  for 
a  critique  of  this  sort  on  my  account  of  Manicliaiism. 
Beblin,  June  27,  1828. 


PREFACE    TO    PART   II. 

iNpresentinctothcpublic  the  second  section  of  the  second  volume  of  my  Church 
History,  I  think  it  necessary  only  to  add  the  following  remarks  to  what  I  have 
already  said  in  the  earlier  prefaces. 

I  have  supposed  it  would  contribute  to  the  reader's  convenience  as  well  as  to 
my  own,  to  separate  here  also  the  rich  materials  into  two  different  sections.  The 
phio,  perhaps,  vrill  be  found  to  be  justified  by  the  execution. 

In  the  first  volume,  I  placed  the  history  of  Christian  Anthropology  after  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  as  the  controversies  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  are,  in  the  present  penod,  so  closely  connected  with  the  conlroveraes 
concerning  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  abandon  that 
arrangement  here,  and  to  place  the  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  immediately  after  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Further- 
more, 1  doubtless  might  have  concluded  this  section  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  and  this  arrangement  was  recommended  by  various  consider- 
ations;—but  as  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ's  person  la,  in  this  period,  so  closely  connected  with  maiLf  views  that  had 
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PRBIACBS  TO  THE  FIEST  EBinON.  vii 

been  developed  in  the  history  of  lie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  they  mutually 
serve  to  explain  and  to  integrate  each  other,  I  preferred  rather  to  include  the 
latter  also  in  this  section. 

The  judf^ent  of  al!  unprejudiced  friends  of  the  truth,  whether  favorable  or 
otherwise  to  my  own  views,  and  whether  relating  to  py  general  Bcope  and  deagn, 
or  to  an^  particular  points  I  have  touched,  will  ever  he  welcomed  dj  me.  Aa  to 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  are  leaders  or  slaves  to  schools  and  parties,  I  despise 
them.  Popery  of  all  sorts  is  my  abhorrence,  —  whether  it  bo  a  state-church,  a 
doctrinal,  a  pletistic,  or  a  philosophic,  an  orthodox,  or  a  heterodox  popery.  May 
the  Lord  preserve  in  his  church  the  liberty  he  has  achieved  for  it ;  and  may  none 
who  are  his  disciples,  suffer  themselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  any  man  or  of  any 
human  mind. 

Of  those  who  undertake  to  criticise  this  work  as  a  whole,  I  must  of  course  beg, 
that  they  would  reserve  their  judgment  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several 

parts  of  this  section,  until  the  whole  ' — ''' ' 

Berlin,  Sept.  30,  1829. 


PBEFACE    TO    PART    III. 

With  thanks  (o  Him  who  has  enabled  me  to  proceed  thus  far  mth  my  woric, 
1  here  present  to  the  public  the  completion  of  its  second  great  division, 

I  have  prosecuted  my  design  thus  fat  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  set  forth  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  volume ;  and  from  Ihe  same  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
the  result  of  my  life  and  studies,  I  shall  goon  to  complete  the  work,  so  far  as  I  may 
be  enabled  to  do  so  by  ihe  Divine  goodness.  This  point  of  view  is  with  me  firmlT 
established,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  it  by  those  who  are  wont  to  regard  aU 
history  as  merely  the  sport  of  human  caprice,  and  to  explain  the  greatest  effects 
from  the  most  trivial  causes,  or  who  think  themselves  able  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  life  in  humanity,  and  to  reach  the  depths  of  men's  soul  and 
spirit,  by  certiun  pitiful  dogmas  of  the  understanding,  to  which  every  thing  else 
must  be  forced  to  bend.  That  any  irreconcilable  oppo^tion  exists  between  an 
eiiiff/ing  and  an  tnsfrucriiie  church  history,  is  what  I  shaU  never  be  disposed  to  admit 
Edification  can  proceed  only  from  the  clear  exposition  of  truth.  Whatever,  by 
the  investigation  of  science,  is  shown  to  be  a  delusion,  ceases  from  that  very  moment 
to  he  a  sourfe  of  edification.  111  would  it  fare  with  the  practical  business  of  edifi- 
cation, if  it  were  incompatible  with  the  free  and  enlig;ht«ned  vievra  of  the  spirit 
The  truth,  which  is  a  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Godlike,  cannot,  if  rightly  appre- 
hended, he  otherwise  than  edifying ;  nay,  the  less  vitiated  it  is,  the  more  edifying 
must  it  become.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  bad  should  be  passed  over  in  silence 
or  concealed  out  of  view ;  for,  without  the  knowledge  of  tbat  too,  as  it  is,  God's 
judgments  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  progressive  triumphs  of  His  king- 
dom in  its  conflicts  vrith  evil  cannot  be  understood.  -The  prepress  <rf  Christjaniry 
cannot  be  learned  without  separating  (Vom  it  whatever  has  proceeded  from  foreign 
influences.  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  true  and  genuine  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  not  accompanied  side  by  side  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
eviL  But  to  be  sure,  the  truth  alone,  which  ia  its  own  witness,  should  here,  as  it 
instructs,  also  edify ;  which  it  certainly  will  do  with  the  more  purity  and  efficiency 
in  proportion  as  the  subjective  character  of  the  historian,  faithfully  open  to  Uie  self- 
re  vealing_  spirit  of  Christianity,  serves  as  the  organ  of  it  This  is  the  objectivity 
which  I  aim  at ;  and  in  those  cases  where  my  own  subjective  views  and  feelings 
have  intruded,  as  no  doubt  they  have  often  done,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  fault,  and  seek  to  correct  it.  Thus  much  in  reference  to  the 
jtuptojf  ioiaif  belonging  to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
now,  according  to  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  God  has  bestowed,  or  may 
bestow  on  me,l  shall  quietly  pursue  my  way,  unconcerned  as  to  what  may  be  said 
on  this  ride  or  on  that 
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viii  PEEFACE  TO  TUB  SECOND   EDITTON. 

I  have,  in  this  volume,  interwoven  tlio  hislory  of  Ihe  more  eminent  clrarch- 
teachera  into  the  history  of  the  doctrinal  controversies,  both  for  the  snke  of  clear- 
ness and  vivaoity,  and  also  to  save  room — hence  there  is  no  particular  section 
Uevoted  to  the  teachers  of  the  church. 

In  ihflt  section  particularly  which  treats  of  Chrysostom,  I  have  confined  myself 
witliin  narrower  limila,  because  a  new  edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  of  the  first 
volume  of  my  Chrysostom  la  shordy  to  appear. 

In  my  exposition  of  the  syatera  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesfia,  which  is  so  Inter- 
esdng  a  subject,  I  would  very  gladly  have  availed  myself  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  prophets —  a  work  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  theoiojical  spirit,  and  one  which  has  been  long  due  to 
the  public.  May  my  friend  Von  Wegnem  of  Konigsberg,  instead  of  disappointing 
our  hopes  lite  Majus,  soon  give  ns  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  edition  of  thiij 
important  wort. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

My  duty  to  the  public  and  to  this  work,  which  I  undertook  in  obedience  to  an 
inward  call,  demands  of  me,  that  befbre  issuing  the  volume  which  carries  the 
history  of  the  church  down  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  I  should  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  second  great  diviaon,  —  the  first  having  long  since  been  disposed  of. 
In  doing  this,  I  am  bound  thankfully  to  av;ul  myself  of  all  the  new  light  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  by  our  own  great 
master,  C.  Eitter,  by  Professor  Neumann  of  Munich,  and  by  Professor  Waltz  of 
Kiel.  A  considerable  part  of  the  matter  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  later  New-Platonism  to  Christianity,  will  need  to 
be  remodeled ;  as  also  in  the  section  which  treats  of  Jovinian.  Also,  in  other  parta 
of  the  work,  I  mnst  endeavor  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  matter,  but  more 
especially  in  the  form  of  many  scattered  passaaas.  Critical  remarks,  with  the 
sciendfic  grounds  on  which  they  are  based,  I  shaltever  estimate  at  their  just  value. 
The  revilings  of  party  passion  I  know  how  to  despise,  and  vulgarity  I  shall  leave 
(o  punish  itself. 

^  A.  NEANDEK, 

Berlin,  Apkil  20,  18*6. 

[Tlie  rest  of  this  preface  is  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hennann  Rossel,  the  young  friend  of  Neander,  whom  he  notices  in  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  the  first  volume,  and  who  died  the  same  year  (1846)  in  which  this  new 
edition  passed  through  the  press.     TVansialor.'] 
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pendent of  political  influences.  Rome,  the  sole  Patriarchate  of  the 
West.  Greater  tranquillity  of  doctrinal  clevelopment  in  the  West 
The  Eastern  parties  appeal  to  Konie  —  this  advantage  improved  by 
the  Roman  bishops.  The  three  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica. 
Confounding  of  fiese  with  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council.  Gra- 
tian's  declaration  in  favor  of  Damasus.  Hilay  of  Aries  and  Celi- 
donius.  Leo's  arrogant  claims.  Recognition  of  them  by  ValentinJan 
IIL,  A.D.  446.  Spirit  of  freedom  continues  to  be  maintained  in  the 
North-African  church.  Councils  of  Carthage  in  407  and  41 8,  against 
appealing  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond  the  sea 165 — 17E 

General  councils.  Their  object  Description  of  them  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianz.  Augustin's  theory  of  councils.  Christianity  opposed  to 
the  requirition  of  a  blind  obedience  to  human  authority.  Facundns 
of  Hermiane.  Other  objects  of  the  councils.  Decretals  and  canons 
<rf  the  councils  collected  by  Dionyaus  Esiguns,  (after  tie  year  500,)  175 — 178 

II.  Bistoryof  Church  Discipline,  178—182. 
Persons  convicted  of  gross  offences,  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  (In  case  of  sincere  repentance,  none  refused  the  com- 
munion in  the  hour  of  death.)  Different  classes  of  penitents.  Con- 
ditions cf  readmission.  DilEculties  attending  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  church  penance  —  partly  in  the  case  of  schisms,  partly 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank.  (Chrj-sostoni.  Ambrose.  The  case 
of  Theodoaius.)  Anathema  of  the  church.  (Sjnesius  against  An- 
dronicus.)  Nectarius  rescinds  the  office  of  a  presbyter  to  administer 
penance 178—182 
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m.  HisloT'j  of  Church  Schhim,  182— S22. 
Doiialisl  Schism,lS2—in. 

Important  as  representing  the  earnest  betwixt  Catholkkm  and  Separatism, 
and  the  reaction  against  the  confusion  of  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
politics.  Immediate,  local  occaaion ;  a  certain  enthusiastic  spirit  in 
North  Africa 182 

The  prudent  bishop  Mensuriua  of  Carthage,  anii  hie  arch-deacon  Cte- 
cilian.  Chargen  laid  a^nst  Metisorius  by  the  fanatical  partj-,  favored 
by  Seeundus  of  Ti^ais.  Assembly  of  Numidian  provincial  bishops 
at  Cirta,  under  the  presidency  of  Secundum,  A.D.  305.  Mensurius 
dies.  The  superstitious  vridow,  Lucilla,  an  enemy  lo  Ciecilian.  Do- 
natus  of  Casie  Nigrie.  Meetings  in  the  house  of  Lucilla.  Cieciltan 
ordained  by  Felis  of  Apfungia  before  the  arrival  of  the  Numidian 
bishops.  Ctecilian  accused.  The  reader  Majorinus  set  up  as  anti- 
bishop.  Constantine  opposed  to  the  party  of  Majorinus.  Trial  before 
Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  tiie  bishops  of  Gnul,  AD.  SIS. 
(Donatus  complainant  against  Cteeilian  )  Council  of  Aries,  A.D. 
314,  (against  frivolous  chaises  of  deniing  the  faith,  and  on  the 
objective  validity  of  sacramental  acis.)  Appeal  to  the  emppror, 
who  also  decides  in  favor  of  Ctecilian  Donatus  of  Casse  Nigra*, 
and  next  Donatus  Magnus,  successors  of  Majorin,  take  the  lead  of 
4e  party.  Pars  Donati.  Harsh  proceedings  of  the  Count  Ursatius 
l^ainst  the  Donatists.  Cireumcelliones.  Forbearance  of  Constantine 
towards  the  Donatisls 182 — 193 

CoBStans  seeks  to  giun  the  Donatisls  by  pecuniary  presents.  Severe 
measures  against  them.  Vehement  discourses  preached  against  the 
confounding  togelier  of  church  and  state.  Desperate  bands  of  Cir- 
cumceliions,  under  the  command  of  Fasir  and  Axid.  Reaction  in 
the  reign  of  Julian.    Party  of  Maximinian ItS — 197 

Distracted  state  of  the  North- African  church,  occasioned  by  this  schism. 
Augnstin  as  an  opponerU  of  the  Donatisls.  His  confidence  in  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  I'lan  of  Auguatin  and  Fortunius.  The 
Donatisls  fear  the  l<^cat  talents  of  Augustin,  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  403.  Augustin's  letter  to  the  Itonatist  churches.  Penal  laws 
demanded  against  the  Donatists  (Augustin,  at  this  time,  still  opposed 
to  forcible  measures) — enacted  in  part,  A.D.  405.  Relif^oua  con- 
ference held  at  Carth^e,  A.D.  411,  under  the  presidency  of  Mar- 
cellin.  (Proposals  of  the  Catholic  party.  Augustin's  sermons.  Dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  Donatists.  Augustin  and  Petilian.)  Severer 
laws  against  the  Donatists.  Gaudentius  of  Thamugade.  Donatists 
continue  to  exist  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 197 — 208 

Hieohgieai  eaatroversg  betwixt  Ihe  Donalials  and  the  Calkolie  party. 
Fundamental  error  common  lo  hoth  parties,  —  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  Augustin's  course  of 
religious  development  had  led  him  to  his  outward  conception  of  the 
church  —  hence  the  "reat  importance  of  this  conception  in  his  own 
view.  He  admits  (the  Donatists  anpealed  to  miracles,  etc.)  of  the 
external  and  objective  evidence  only  of  the  divine  word,  (not  so  in 
his  contest  with  the  Maniohseans.)  The  Donatists  require  severity 
of  church  discipline.  Controversy  respecting  the  biblical  term, 
«  World."  The  Donatists  appeal  (in  this  case  inconsistently)  to  Old 
Testament  examples.  The  Catholics  smbordinale  the  predicates  of 
purity  and  holiness  to  Ihe  notion  of  CalAoUcil!/ ;  the  Donatisls  do  the 
reverse.  Tliey  protest  t^ainst  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Apostolical 
See.  Midway  Ijetween  both  parties,  Tifhonlus,  the  grammarian : 
corpus  Domini  bipartitiim.  Petition  against  die  Catholic  church. 
Auifustin  in  defence  of  it.  Controversy  on  the  employment  of  force 
ifi  religious  matters.  Augustin  defends  the  right  of  resorting  to  such 
measures.      False  comparison  of  the  divine  method  of  educating 
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mankind  with  the  laws  of  the  slate.  Deiluetiona  of  Augustln  from 
these  erroneous  principles.  Foundation  of  the  theory  expressed  in 
the  phrase ;  Compelle  mtrare  in  eccleaam 203—21 7 

The  Mdetiati  Sdiism  in  Egypt,  217—221. 
More  rigid  party  (in  respect  to  the  lapsed)  under  Meleliua  of  Lyco- 
polis.  The  more  mild  and  discreet  pastoral  letter  of  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria. Meleliua  arbitrarily  ordains  and  excommunicates  persons 
within  tlie  diocese  of  Peter.  Meletius  excommunicated.  [Critical 
examination  of  the  sources  of  information  respecting  this  schism.] 
Meletians.  Orders  of  the  Nicene  council.  Yet  the  sehiam  continues 
dovfn  to  the  fifth  century ■ 217—221 

&^'m  hstmeen  Dam/mis  and  TJrsinua  at  Rome,  221—222. 
LiberiuB  of  Rome  deposed  and  banished  by  Constantine  in  856.  Felix 
made  bishop.  Liberiua  afterwards  recalled.  Separate  party,  under 
the  presbyter  Eusebius,  in  opposition  to  the  court  parly.  Contest 
betwixt  liranng  (belonging  to  the  party  of  Liberius)  and  Damasus, 
(belonging  to  the  party  of  Felix,)  after  the  death  of  Liberius,  A.D. 
366.  Damasus  prevails.  Gratian's  law,  in  order  to  the  suppression 
of  this  schism 221—222 


SECTION  THIRD. 


I.  Christian  Life. 
Outward  Christianity.     False  confidence  in  externals.     Tendency  to 

tartial  riews  of  doctrine.  The  idea  of  the  universal  spiritual  priestr 
ood  obscured.  Amurca  per  publicum  eurrit.  Sincerity  in  religion 
exposed  to  obloquy.  Pious  wives  and  mothers,  (Nonna,  Anthusa, 
Monica,  and  others) 223—227 

Peculiar  tendendea  of  Christian  life.  The  ascetic  tendency  and  monas- 
ticisin,  227-265. 

Its  earlier  opposition  to  Pa«ttnism  —  now  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity. 
Transition  from  the  eariier  and  freer  form  of  the  ascetic  life  to  tlie 
more  stable  oiganization  of  raonasticism.  Relation  of  Christianity  to 
monasticism 227 — 228 

Anthony,  (born  A.D.,  251,  of  a  Coptic  family,)  and  not  Paul  of  Thebes, 
the  father  of  monastic  orders.  How  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life.  His  wrong  conception  of  self-denial,  which  he  afltrwarda  cor- 
rected. His  strictly  abstemious  life.  His  influence.  Kd  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  Visits  to  Alexandria  in  311  and 
341.  Apothegms  of  Anthony.  (Letter  to  him  tVom  Constantine.) 
His  gentleness  to  others.  Opposed  to  the  superstitious  veneration  c* 
relics.     Spread  of  Monasticism.     Hilarion  promotes  it  in  Palestine.-  ■  228 — 236 

Pachomius,  founder  of  the  cloister-life.  The  Ctenobiumof  Tabenna;,  an 
island  in  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  Abbola.  Classes  of  monks. 
Their  occupations.  Noviciate.  Pachomius  also  founds  cloisters  for 
nung , 23C— 238 

Fanatical  tendencies  which  became  united  with  monasticism.  Suicide, 
(Stamrius.)  Morbid  state  of  nund.  Ascetic  pride.  Sayings  of  Pa- 
chomius aad  Nilus.     (Valens.    Heron.    PtolemKus) 238—240 

The  Euchites,  (in  Syria.)  Different  names.  Their  princiiiles  and 
doctrines  to  be  traced  to  a  practical  error,  (purely  contemplative  re- 
pose. The  first  begging  friars.)  An  excessive  leaning  to  externals 
m  the  monastic  life  leads  to  the  opposite  error  of  mysticism.     Doctrine 
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of  inward  prajer,  with  its  miseliieTous  consequcnoes,  (depreciation  of 
the  means  of  grace ;  AntJiiomianism ;  aensuoua  mysticism,  and  Pan- 
theism.) Flavian  of  Antioch  and  Adelphius.  Kindred  aeet  of  the 
EuatiLthians  —  opposed  to  these,  the  council  ofGangra.  Opposition 
to  tliese  fanatic  tendencies  serves  t«  promote  (he  Cienobite  liie.  Con- 
test of  tJie  Ccenobites  with  those  nho  clung  to  the  older  form  of  ascet- 
ism.     (Sarabailes,  Remoboth). .  ■ 240 — 243 

Lig/Us  and  Shades  of  Mmachism, 

AnchoAles.  Defended  by  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  agiunst  the 
charge  of  being  devoid  of  active  ctarity.  Their  healthful  influence. 
(Macedoniui) 248 — 250 

Coenobiles.  Christian  society.  Prayer  and  labor.  Prominence  given 
to  the  original  equality  of  all  men.  The  cloisters  as  institutions  of 
education.  (Rule  of  Basil.)  Hospitality.  Tendencv  to  degenerate. 
JlisthievoQS  fanaticism.  The  seclusion  of  the  monastic  life  might  load 
to  deep  self  knowledge,  to  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  righteoosness 
by  oatward  works,  to  childlike  submission  to  God,  (Chrysostom,  Nilus, 
Marcus,  Marclan  ;J  but  it  oft  times  engendered  tie  spirit  of  legal 
righteousness,  spiritual  pride,  servility  of  disposition,  (Eusebiua  in 
Syria  and  others) 250 — 257 

Simeon,  (ie  Stylile.    His  labors.    (Theodoret'a  remarks  concerning  him.) 

Simeon's  vision.    Warning  given  to  the  Stylites  by  Nilus 257 — 258 

IfonackLim  in  the  West.  At  first  opposed.  Encouraged  by  Atbana- 
slua,  Jerome, and  others.  Augnstin's  views  of  the  monastic  life;  ho 
teaches  that  monks  are  bound  to  labor,  (de  opere  monachorum.)  His 
account  of  the  corruption  of  monachisni.  cWan  introduces  flie  mo- 
nastic institutions  of^the  East  into  southern  France,  (his  institutiones 
ccenobiales  and  CoUalioia.)  Practical  Christian  spirit  in  these  cloisters, 

which  also  becaroe  seminaries  for  the  clergy 258 — 2S1 

Reformalion  of  tlie  monastic  life  bff  Benedict  ofNuraia.  His  education, 
(residence  in  Rome.  Romanus.  General  respect  in  which  he  was 
held.)  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  Rules  of  the 
Benedictines.   Wise  moderation  shown  in  them.   Benedict's  disciples.  261 — 265 


Secular  opposition  to  monachism.    Law  ofValens,  A.D.,  365. 265 — 267 

More  nioaerate  views  of  the  monastic  life,  (reci^ition  of  its  value,  op- 
position only  to  the  extravagant  overvaluation  of  it)  expressed  at  the 

council  ofGangra  and  by  Chrysostom 267 2G9 

Jovinian.  Evangelical  opponent  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendency. 
Contends  against  the  dJstincdon  between  proscepta  and  cansilia  evan- 
gehca.  Gives  prominence  to  common  fellowship  with  Christ-  Rejects 
fastinn:,the  unmarried  life,  monachism,  though  not  unconditionally,  (he 
himself  continues  to  remain  a  monk/)  contends  only  agunst  the  ten- 
dency to  depreciate  the  high  worth  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  to 
overvalue  tasting,  (also  martyrdom.)  Jovinian  opposed  to  the  right- 
eousness of  woro,  and  allows  himself  to  be  misled  W  this  opposition 
to  deny  all  different  stages  of  the  Christian  life.  His  conception  of 
the  invisible  church.  Influence  of  Jovinian.  Siricius  of  Rome,  and 
Ambrose  his  opponent.  Sarmatio  and  Barbatian.  Augustin  (de  bono 
conjugali)  in  relation  to  Jovinian.  Vigiianlius  (see  above)  also  op- 
posed to  monachism 269 27S 

Christian  Wosamp,  278—343. 
Relation  of  Christian   Wi»-sMp  to  the  entire  Clinstian  life,  273—283. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustin  on  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  as  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  time  nor  place.     General  reading  of  the  Bible 
VOL.  II.  b' 
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(jppovTiarf/ptay)  —  strongly  recommended  by  Chrysostom  iind  Augustiii 
—  hindered  by  the  want  of  knovfing  how  to  read  and  the  excfissively 
high  price  of  manuacripts.    Public  reading  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ■   278 — 283 

TteUilion  of  WorsMp  lo  Art.  Church  buildings,  iSeir  ornaments  — 
images,  283—296. 
Appropriation  of  art,  corresponding  to  the  altered  relations  of  dilFerent 
periods.  Zeal  (ofleri  impure)  manifested  in  the  building  of  new 
churches.  Remodeling  of  temples  —  oftentimes,  however,  the  simpler 
places  of  meeting  are  still  retained  Churches  constructed  after  the 
pattern  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  (the  fore-court,  temple  jiroper, 
and  holy  of  holies,  where  were  to  be  found  the  altar  and  the  bishop's 

chair.)     Festive  dedicatbn  of  churches 283 — 288 

The  sign  of  the  cross 286—287 

Imaqpi  Begin  to  be  opposed.  Employment  of  images  proceeded  from 
IliP  great  mass  of  Christians.  Asterius  of  Amasea.  Opposition  to  pic- 
tures and  images  of  Christ.  (Letter  of  Eusebius  to  Constantia.)  Dec- 
oration of  churches  with  pictures,  (Nilus,  —  conduct  of  Epiphanius.) 
Moderate  tendency  of  Christians  in  the  West.  IIpooBtT^oif  in  the 
East  Leontius  of  Neapolis,  on  the  use  of  images,  in  opposition  lo 
the  Jews      Zenayas 287—296 

Times  of  asscmlling  far  divinrr  worship,  and  festivals,  296- Slfi. 

Every  day  a  festival :   Jerome,  Chrj-sostom.     Socrates  on  this  matter. 

Celebration  of  the  dies  stationum 296 — 297 

Festival  of  the  Sabbath.  Ordinance  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  DifTer- 
ent  usage  of  the  ehurehes  of  the  East  and  West  in  respect  to  fasting 
on  the  Sabbath,  (Saturday.)  Liberal  views  of  Augusdn  and  others 
on  this  subject    Deciaon  hf  Innocent  of  Borne 297-299 

Festival  of  Sunday.  Cessation  of  business.  Lawsof  the  years  321  and 
886.  Spectacles  on  Sunday  and  on  the  principal  feast-days  forbid- 
den A.D.,  425 299-31)1 

Yemlii   Fesiivafa. 

Difference  of  views  in  respect  to  Ihe  feast  of  the  passover.  Decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Aries  and  of  Nice,  (Quartodecunani.)  Mode  of  announc- 
ing the  time  of  Easter  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Dionysius 
Efiguus ■ ■ .....^..301-302 

Times  offaOing.    Their  salutaiy  influence.    Hypocritical  fasting.    The 

Cat  week.     The  great  sabbath  —  white  dress  of  the  candidates  for 
itism  worn  tiU  the  ootaea  infanliim.     The  fifty  days  succeeding 

EMter "■■■.■■■■,"■  303—306 

Feast  of  Epiphany.  The  ancient  principal  festival  in  the  Bast  in  cele- 
bration of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  (at  first  not  accompanied  by  the 
Christmas  festival,)  First  indications  of  the  spread  of  this  festival  in 
the  West  about  360.    Altered  riews  of  it  (as  the  revelation  of  Christ 

to  tie  pagan  world)  in  the  West 306—308 

Festival  of  Christmas.  Originated  in  the  West,  (about  SSO  generally 
reco^ized :) —  in  the  East,  a  new  festival  in  the  times  of  Chrysostom. 
Arguments  of  Chrysostom  in  favor  of  the  time  fixed  for  tiis  festi- 
val. Union  of  the  two  festivals  of  Epiphany  and  Christmas  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Alexandria.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  on  the  25th  of 
December  founded  doubtless  upon  some  apocryphal  account,  -which  is 
to  be  traced,  not  to  any  dispoation  to  fall  in  witti  the  pagan  ceremonies 
(Saturnalia,  SidUaria,)  but  to  the  mystical  interpretation  given  to  that 

season  of  the  vlar.---- ,■■■■■.■■■.■ S08-314 

JVew  Year's  festival.  Hot  the  remodeling  of  the  civil  eelebralion  into  an 
ecclesiastical  one :  but  opposition  to  the  licentious  pagan  celebration 
led  to  an  eccleaastical  celebration  accompanied  with  fasting 311—316 
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Particular  ads  of  Chrislian  wrsMp,  316—344. 
Public  reading  oflhe  sacred  scriptures.  Origin  of  lA\e  pcricopes.  Ser- 
mon. Applause  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  Shortrhand  writers. 
Church  iMalmody.  Psalms  and  church  hymns,  (often  heretical.) 
Pambo,  Isidore  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  opposed  to  theatrical  church 
psalmody 316—319 

AJministtation  of  the  Sacrament. 

Infant  baptism,  not  as  yet  universally  recognized  in  the  East.  Causes 
and  effects  of  it.  Catechumens.  At  first  composed  of  two,  at  present 
of  three  classes  :  audientes,  genuflectentea,  competentes.  [Whether 
there  was  a  class  styled  iiuSoificvoi.']  Symbolical  customs  in  adminis- 
tering baptism  (veiling  of  the  head ;  sufflation ;  distribution  of  the 
consecrated  salt;  double  nnction.)  Confirmation.  Clothing  the  can- 
didates in  white  robes.  Seasons  of  baptism.  Misea  catechumenorum 
and   fidelimn 819—825 

Lord's  Supper.  Agapie.  Eucharistical  Htuiw,  More  fi^quent  or 
more  rare  celebration  of  the  communion.  (Augustin,  Jerome,  Chr^- 
sostom,  on  this  subject.)  Communion  at  home.  Participation  of  it 
under  one  form.  Idea  of  an  offering.  Interceaaons  for  the  departed. 
Augustin'a  spiritual,  hut  still  unscriptural  idea  of  an  offering 825 — S32 

Veneration  of  the  saints.  Genuine  Christian  interest  connected  with 
thU.  Festival  of  St.  Stejjhen  the  martjT.  Worship  of  relics.  Cus- 
toms bordering  on  P^anism.  Augustin's  views  respecting  the  woi^ 
ship  of  the  saints.  Vigilanlius  combats  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
martyrs.  Opposed  by  Jerome.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
C«!lyridian3.  Helvidius  (a  layman  at  Rome,  controversy  with 
Jerome)  and  Bonosus.  PUgrimages.  Chrysoslom's  views  of  them. 
Jerome  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  opposed  to  the  over  valuation  of  exter- 
nals in  this  practice _ .- ■  ■  332—8*2 

Aerius.     His  controversy  with  Eustathius  of  Sebaste ;  ^  aims  at  a  total 

severing  of  Christianity  from  Judaism.     He  is  persecuted 343 — 343 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


SYSTEM   OF   BOCTRINES,    3'14 — 718. 

General  introdactory  remarlis,  344 — 360. 
Influence  of  Crimen  and  his  school.  Opposite  ways  of  apprehending 
the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  appear  more  openiv.  Imperfect 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  actual  life  and  speculative  concep- 
tion ;  between  the  fundamental  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  particu- 
lar doctrines  of  Christianity.     Lamentable  interference  of  the  civil 


power  . 


344—348 


n  respect  to  single  doctrines,  more  than  in  respect  to 
general  doctrinal  tendencies -^ - . .  848 

Difference  of  previuling  tendency  in  the  doctrinal  spirit  of  the  Oriental, 
and  of  the  Western  church :  the  former  busied  with  speculative  dis- 
tinctions on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  i  while  the  attention  of  the  latter  is  directed  to  the  central 
point  of  practical  Christianity,  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  nature, 
and  concerning  redemption, 346 — 348 

GreEory  of   Nuzwn/,  respecting  the  most  important  matters  of  doc- 

Later  influences  of  the  Origenistic  spirit  less  discernible  in  the  Alexan- 
drian church,  than  in  Uie  particuUr  cases  of  EusebLus  of  Cssarea, 
and  the  three  great  church-teachers  from  Cappadoda,  and  in  brining 
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about  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprelieading  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrines  generally. 348—3-19 

Platonism  constantly,  except  in  the  case  of  Eunomiua,  the  scientific  form 
for  expressing  llie  doctrines  of  faith. 849—350 

New  combination  of  Hatonio  with  Christian  elements  in  the  case  of 
Synesius  The  mystico-theurgical  system  in  the  Pseudo-Dionysian 
■writings  which  sprang  out  of  a  combination  of  this  sort. 350 

IiiUi-prttaHoa  of  Scripnire  and  Inspiration,  350—353. 

Great  influence  of  Origen  in  bringing  about  a  more  scientific  mcthwl 

of  expounding  the  scriptures ;   of  Jerome,  also,  on  the  church  of  the 

"West.     The  Antiochian  school. ■  ■  350— S51 

More  accurate  distinction  of  the  divine  and  huaian  elements  in  boly 

writ  among  the  Anttochians. °^^ 

Chrysostom  on  the  difference  of  the  gospels 852 

Jenrnie,  on  Gal.  5  !  12 ; ■  ■  852 

The  diiFerence  in  the  previulin^  method  of  interpretation  among  the 
Antiochians  and  die  Alesandrians— owing  to  a  radical  difference 
between  the  two  schools  (the  hitler  being  more  inclined  to  the  mj-s- 
tical  side  —  to  give  an  undue  jirominence  to  the  divine  element;  the 
former  being  more  ineUned  to  It^cai  reflection,  and  striiing  to  appre- 
hend the  divine  and  human  elements  in  harmony  with  each  other.) 
The   Antiochian  tendency  tempered  by  Theodoret  and  the  great 


homelist,  Chrysoston 


■   352—353 


J,  Ike  Chiir 


Compared  with  Origen,  more  systematic,  but  inferior  in  learning  and 
historical  discipline.  Pklonism,  in  his  case,  but  an  inferior  eta^e  of 
development.  Faith  and  gnosis  in  him  reconciled  and  united.  Con- 
nection of  his  sj-slem  of  faith  with  the  development  of  his  Christian 
lifg ■  ■  ■  ■  .353 — 354 

His  Iraimng  and  progressive  development  Pious  education.  Given, 
when  a  youncr  man,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  A«ikened  by  a 
passage  in  t^  Hortcnaus  of  Cicero.  Manichicin  Hia  mteniew 
with  Faustus.  In  danger  of  falling  into  utter  scepticism  Led  by 
means  of  the  Christian  associations  of  his  yonth  to  Platonism  From 
the  impdse  of  a  practical  n  ed  becomes  a  Christian  Studies  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  Gradually  emei^s  from  the  Platonic  tnlelhctvdimu 
Fides  prtecedit  intellectum  H  irmony  of  "  faith  "  and  "  reaton  His 
dependence  on  church  trddit   n  ■  354— S60 

OpposiLiuns  in  ihe  mode  of  appr  he  i  hng  and  treating  the  single  great 
doctumsofUri^hmty,  SGO— 678. 

Tlieohgy  in  the  atricUr  sense  of  the  mord,  or  the  daisiian  doctrine 

emittmiitg  God,  360—42*. 

Development  of  this  doctrine  in  the  preceding  penod-.lha  Western 

system  and  its  predominant  interest  in  behalf  of  the  w^ity  of  essence 

--ihe.  Oriented  system  of  emanation  and  suiordmation. aoT 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria »'>  * 

Doctrine  of  Anus.     3G1 — SGG. 

Arius  educated  at  Antioch.    His  tendency  to  rest  in  the  limitations  of 

the  understanding.   Wantedthe  intuitive  faculty.    Is  not  conscious  of  ^^^_^^^ 
teaching  a  new  doctrine '. ".' j  V  "    "  litLJ  " 

The  Lo.'os  had  a  bednningof  existence  —  was  created  from  nothing  — 
is  called  metonymwally  "  Son  of  God,"  as  being  the  most  perfect  crea- 
ture ■  by  whom  the  rest  of  creation  was  produced,  thnst  possesses 
by  nature  a  mutable  will  (he  makes  the  humanization  of  the  Logos  to 
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consist  merely  in  Ms  being  united  with  a  liuman  body,)  yet  calls  bim 
"  God"  —  that  is,  bv  the  communieaJion  of  grace,  not  in  essence  — 

the  essence  of  God  incomprehensible  even  to  the  Son 362 — S65 

Character  of  his  system 366 

Beginning  of  the  Arian  controversy,  365 — 870. 

Arius,  a  presbyter  and  pastor  in  Alexandria,  venerated  on  account  of 
his  rigidly  ascetic  life,  deposed  in  the  year  321  by  his  bishop  Alexan- 
der, who  was  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Homoousion 365 — 868 

The  work  of  Arius,  entitled  "  Thalia  " 366 

Alexander's  circular  letter;  and  endeavors  of  Arius  to  interest  in  his 
favor  the  bishops  of  the  Oriental  church,  who  were  for  tlie  most  part 
inclined  to  the  system  of  Origen 366—867 

Efforts  \a  bnnn  about  a  conciliation  by  Euscbius  of  Mcomedia,  and  by 
Eusebius  of^Ciesarea,  who  was  opposed  to  controversy  on  divine 
things.  [Essentially  OrigenistJc  system  of  the  latter.]  His  incorrect 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Arius  favorably  disposed.     Alexander  disinclined  to  his  mediation-  ■  ■  367 — 370 

Constantine,  indifferent  to  these  matters,  is  vexed  by  this  division,  and 
publishes  a  letter  of  conciliation,  wliieh  is  vrithout  effect 3  70 — 3  72 

Fh-st  ecumemcal  council  of  Nice,  AJ).  325. 

[Critical  examination  of  the  divei^ng  reports  of  Eusebius  and  of  Atha- 

nasius] 873 

The  iJiree  parties :  Aiians,  Homoousians,  and  the  more  nmnerons  parly, 
who  held  the  middle  ground  between  the  two  others,  —  afterwards 
called  Semi'Arians 872—373 

Eusebius  of  Ctesarea,  as  a  pacifiator :  his  symbol  of  faith,  made  up  for 

the  most  part  of  scriptural  phrases 373 — 374 

The  party  of  Alexander,  and  with  it,  at  present,  also  Constantine,  de- 
mand the  Homoousion  and  antithetic  clauses  or  articles  against  Arian- 
ism.     The  Nicene  creed 374—376 

Eusebius,  who  at  first  refuses  acquiescence,  finally  yields,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  explaining,  like  many  of  the  others,  the  Homoousion  in  the 
sense  of  Homoiontion 376—377 

Creed  3ubscrit)ed,  and  Arius  condemned 377 — 378 

Persecutions  of  Arius  and  his  party 8J8 

Reaction  ^lunst  this  forced  result.  Constantine  changes  sddes.  AHus 
recalled,  A.D.  328  or  329  — his  confession  of  faith.  Principle  of  the 
then  existing  theology  of  court,  —  to  represent  doctrinal  diflerence  as 
of  no  importance 378 — 380 

Athanasiiis,  Ushop  of  Alexandria,  380,  ff. 

Already,  while  a  presbyter,  the  sonlof  the  contest  against  Arius— acute, 

— -^fr.j.^-»   c«.„  -«j  «...........»^«»         rran 


The  Homooution,  for  him  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  ei 
ness  of  God ;  Christ  can  introduce  men  to  fellowship  with  God  only 
by  being  God  in  essence.  Attacks  the  Arian  definition  of  (he  phrase, 
"  Son  of  God,"  and  "  generation  from  God  " 380—381 

His  resolute  and  repeated  refusal,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  threats,  to 
readmit  Arius  to  his  standing.  Personal  appearance  before  the  em- 
peror   881 — 382 

Renewed  charges  against  Athanasius,  and  hence  the  synod  of  Tyre  in 
335.  Athanasius  deposed,  appeals  to  the  emperor,  who  banishes  him, 
however,  A.D.  336,  to  Triers 382—384 

Purposed  restoration  of  Arius.  His  second  confession  of  faith.  His 
sudden  death  and  its  consequences.  Explicit  condemnation  of  Arian- 
ism  on  the  part  of  the  head  party  in  the  East,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  tiieir  opposition  to  the  Homoousion S84 — 336 
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Constantlna's  dealli,  A.D.  337.  Constantius,  an  emperor  -wlio  too  mueh 
affected  the  theologian :  won  over  to  the  sidn  of  ArmniBm :  diaputa- 
tiotis  spirit  at  Constantinople ■ ;  386—388 

Atbanasiua  sent  back  to  Alexandria  by  Constanline  the  younger,  and 
received  there  with  enthusiasm.  New  intrigues  of  hia  adversaries. 
Their  eecleaiastieal  assembly  at  Antioch,  A.D.  341.  Deposition  of 
Athjinasius  confirmed  Delegatea  from  both  parties  sent  to  Julius  ol 
Rome.   Protest  of  the  Orientd^Bagdnat  his  supreme  judiciaUuthority  888—389 

Grajory  forced  as  bishop  upon  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Athanasius 
fl^esloRome  — tbererec<^ize.l,Vasynodheldin342,a9arogular 
bishop.     Letter  of  Julius  to  the  Orientals ■  ■ ■  ■  ■  389— BHlf 

MeetinTs  of  the  Orientals  (who  In  the  West  were  generally  recarded 
as  Arians)  at  Antioch,  A.D.  341  and  345,  with  their  five  symbols  ol 
fiuth.  Points  of  ditTerenee  between  them  and  the  Nicene  creed:  — 
they  condemn  Arianism,  bnt  do  not  admit  the  unity  of  essence,  nor  a 
genraation  of  the  Li^s  grounded  in  the  essential  bein"  of  God  •■■_■■  390-331 

Convocation  of  a  general  council  at  Sardica,  A.D.  347,  byConstantiua 
and  Constans  —  the  Orientals  present  only  in  email  numbers,  —  secede 
on  account  of  Athanasins,  repair  to  Philippopolis,  and  draw  up  a  new 
creed.     At  Sardlca,  the  Nicene  creed  retained 00^,0! 

Return  of  Athanaaus  brought  about  by  Constans ■ oqo     soa 

[Diversity  of  reports  respecting  the  particular  circumstances] ■  ■  ■  -  sai— aya 

Death  of  Constans.  New  comjihiinls  i^ainst  Athanaaus.  Attack  on 
MareeUus  of  Ancyta  and  Photinua  of  Sirmium,  aimed  indirectly 
against  Athanasius ■ !"/,"." 

MareeUus,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Homoousion  and  opponent  ot  tbe 
Origcnistic  theology;  —  his  approximation  to  Sabelhanisra  —  tlie 
iiaixi^uv  of  the  Lcffloa  in  the  divine  Being,  and  his  ivepyEio  flpooru*. 
(See  Exposit.  of  Col.  I  l  15) ■  ■;. ■ ' '.  ^^^"^^^ 

Deposed  as  early  as  336 ;  the  two  works  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  against 
him ;  at  a  later  period  returns  to  his  bishopric.  Photinua,  his  disciple, 
openly  professes  Sabellianism.  Both  deposed  by  the  synod  at  Sir- 
mium, in  351 .■■•-'■;■,""■;'■■  w-i" ■ 

Athanasius  condemned  at  the  ehureh  convenhonsin  Aries  and  in  Milan, 
A.D.  355,  whereapart  of  the  Occidentals  themselves  areoverreacbed 

by  the  court  party ■  ■  ■ :  ■ : ■, ' ' '  ^^=~*^'' 

Eusebius  of  Tercelli,  Lucifer  of  CagUari,  and  HJary  of  Poictiers  zealous 

defenders  of  his  innocence ■  ■  ■ ; f^t 

Unaiusht  agreement  of  the  latter  ivith  the  Nicene  creed. ■■■■■  3yb— aai 

His  own  free^ii-ited,  and  Lncifer  of  Cagliari'a  passionate  memorial  to 

the  emperor •■■■; *^      ,«! 

Banishment  of  Libcrius  of  Rome,  and  Hosma  of  Cordova  ■  ■  •  •  ■  ■■■■■••  ■>''=' 

Deceitful  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Athanasius.  Storminfc  of  the  church 
of  Athanaaus,  and  establishment  of  the  passionate  Georgius  m  his 
place  bv  force  of  arras,  in  February-,  558.    Athanaaus  returns  among 

the  Ejii-ptian  monks ;  ■  ■ V" '  "V  '.'  ^^^—^^^ 

Manifestation  of  differences  among  the  Anti-Nicene  party  after  their 
triumph  over  the  Homoouaans.  Strict  Arianism  taught  by  Actius 
and  his  disciple  Eunomiua.  Doctrine  of  the  latter,  with  regard  to  the 
comprehensibleness  of  divine  things,  and  his  controversy  on  this  Mint 
with  Greeory  of  Nyssa.  The  essence  of  relipon  consists,  according 
to  him,  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  divine  things;   according  to 

Greimry,  in  inward  experience \^"'' 

Eunomlus  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  innovator.     Doctrine  con- 

cerning  the   Son  of  God  as  a  creature ■ l'  ■■■■■■■■■.■■' "  ^^2-403 

Antioch,  where  Eudo-tius  waa  bishop,  principal  seat  of  the  Eunomians. 

Violent  opposition  of  the  Semi- Arians,  (Basil  of  Ancyra) ■  «"■* 

Artifices  of  the  Arian  court  bishops,  Ursacius  and  Valens,  to  conceal 
the  difference  between  the  Eunomian  and  Semi-Anan  parties.  Ihe 
use  of  the  unicriptural  term  oioia  represented  to  tiie  emperor  as  being  ^ 
the  cause  of  all  the  disputea ■  ■ 
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This  terai  excludeii,  in  the  symbol  of  faith  drawn  up  at  the  eounci'.  of  '"'^^'^ 

Sirmtum,  A.D.  357,  which  Hosius  and  Liberins  are  compelled   to 

Bubacnbe 404 los 

Oppraition  of  the  Semi- Ariang,  lieaded  by  Basil  of  Ancym  and  Gea^iim 

ot  i^aodmea,  at  the  eoundl  of  Aneyra,  AJ),  338 405 

The  emperor  Constantius  hence  proposes  the  holding  of  a  general  coun- 
ca  — but  Uraaciua  and  Valens,  dreading  a  eombinalion  of  the  Semi- 
Anana  and  Homoousians,  contrive  (hat  two  separate  councils  aliould 
be  held,  one  at  Seleucin  in  Isaurea,  the  other  at  Arminium  in  Italy  .  405—406 
Iheir  ncgociatiODS  mth  Baail  and  Georpins,  at  the  imperial  court  re- 
specting the  creed  to  be  proposed  to  the  councils :  The  Son  is  in  all 
respects  like  the  Father,  as  the  scriptures  teach ;  the  term  oiaia  must 

be  discarded... _. 406-407 

Va  '     ^^  contnve  to  impose  this  creed  on  (he  We.sterns, 

(brat  on  their  ten  delegates  at  Nice,)  then  on  the  Orientals 407—403 

l/onhrmation  of  this  creed  by  a  council  at  Conatantinoplo,  A.D.  360  — 
Pains  taken  by  Eudoxius,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  by  Aea- 
tMus  of  CiBsarea,  who  was  averse  to  doctrinal  eontroyersies,  in  faror  of 
Una  vapid  eourtrcreed.    Impatience  shown  by  Conatantius  at  every 

departure  from  it.     Aiitius  and  Eunomius  are  deposed 40S i09 

Confusion  resulting  from  this  artificial  union 409 

New  turn  of  aifairs  consequent  on  the  denth  of  Constantiiis  in  361  ■  par- 

heulady  to  the  advantage  of  the  Homoousians f...  409—410 

'*P'"to?  Christian  love  shown  at  the  council  of  Alexandria,  held  under 
tiedirecljon  of  Athanasius,  A.D.  862.     Owing,  however,  to  the  want 

ot  impartiality,  a  schism  conl^naed  to  csist  at  Antioch 410 

Melelian  Schism  af  Aniioch,  410—412. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch  deposed  by  the  Anti-Nieene  party,  about  the 
y*^  330.  Eustathians.  Eudoxius  is  made  bishop  of  Constantinople 
A.D.  360,  and  the  Arians  choose,  as  his  successor,  the  Nicene  Jlele- 
hus,  not  nghlly  mlerpretJng  the  moderation  of  his  character.  The 
latter  deposed  again  on  account  of  Ma  Anti-Arian  inaugurabiry  dis- 
coutise.  The  Eustathians  under  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  recognized 
by  the  Alexandrian  synod  alone.  Lucifer  at  Antioch,  ordains  Paul- 
mils  as  bishop.     The  Western  and  Alexandrian  churches  in  favor  of 

P^hnus,  the  Orientals  in  favor  of  Meletius 410 .to 

Lurafer  himself,  the  occasion  of  a  separate  schism.     The  Lucife rites  con- 

Elder  themselves  as  the  only  true  church 4j2 

Jovinian  and  Valentinian  decline  all  interference  in  eccleaastical  affairs. 
Lamentable  disorders  in  the  Oriental  church,  occasioned  by  the  des- 
potic proceedings  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens;  which  even  tuully 
however,  led  to  a  union  of  the  Semi-Arian  and  Nicene  parties,  and 
to  the  tnumph  of  the  latter,  which  had  the  advantage  of  great  talents 

on  Its  side 4.^2 413 

Basil  of  Cssarea :  Cappadocia  preserved  by  his  means  from  disorders. 
Kespucted  by  the  people.  Ilia  freedom  towards  the  emperor,  who 
does  not  venture  to  depose  him.     (Athanasius,  also,  is  recalled  by 

Valens,  through  fear  of  an  insurrection) 413 (14 

ZeaJ  of  Basil  fiir  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially 

of  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West 414 

SMct  of  the  year  375,  against  the  abuse  of  the  emperor's  name  to  pro- 
mote reli^oua  persecutions.  Triumph  of  the  Homoouaion  under 
Theodosius  the   Great— hia  law  of  the  year  380,  in  fevor  of  the 

Kicene  doctrine 4j4 

Gregorjr  of  Nazianz.  Hia  inclination  to  the  contemplative  life  — his 
activity  aa  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  at  Nazianzus,  aa  the  assistant  of  his 
fether  —  retires  amin  to  a  life  of  seclusion.  Zeal  for  the  faith,  pei^ 
hapa  also  vanity,  brings  him  to  Constantinople  —  his  five  temperate 
discourses  in  defence  of  the  Kicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  — hence 
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.uramea  fc  Tleologian  -  hi.  le.l  tor  pr.otW  Clmtlmilj  m  oppo- 

Eitioa  to  the  prevailing  inclination  to  doctnnal  disciissiona  .■■■■■■■  ■  414— 4io 

Entrance  of  Tficodoii«  in»  Con.tanlinonle,  jlo  reinovea  Deinoplnin, 
and  places  Gregory  in  the  principal  cturck  Armn  aaaemblies  pro- 
hibited  within  the  walls  of  the  city  ■■.■■■■■■■■■  ■■• 

Second  ecummcal  counctY  of  Conslanlimiple,  AM.  ani--  ■■■■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  • 

GrcKotv  oonseciated  bishop  of  Constantinople  by  Meletins  of  Antioch  ■  418 

GreSory  lahon,  inelfectnaify  to  do  away  the  Enstath.an  schism,  (aller- 
waisis disposed  of  by  Alexander  of  Antioch) ': "  "^ "  "^ ' '  l' ' : ' 

Eesigns  Ms  post.    InWnc.of  Gregory  oflfyssaon  flieiliithei  trans- ^^^^^^ 
actions  of  thecouneil ;  ■'■'."  V  "jVJ       e     1™ 

Volnntary  adoption  of  the  Nioene  creed  with  the  addition  ol  amore 
precise  article  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spmt  ■..■■■■  ■  4 1  e 

ZlJclri.so/U.iJoijSfi'-i'-  Itsfcelopnient.  The  doctrine  at  hint  in- 
distinctly eapressed.     (Lactantius,  Hilar;-)  ■  ■  ■  ■ :""1!^"'a  *'°^"" 

AcSrfin«  to  Snnomins,  the  Holv  Spiiit  is  the  first  creatnro  produced 
W  the 'Son,  invested  with  power  to  sanctify  and  teach,  hnt  without  ^^^ 

divine  or  creative  power ■■  ■. ^]'-',-' 

Athnnnsina  in  the  consistent  development  of  his  own  UinsUan  con- 
.cionsn»s,  is  led  to  apply  the  HoBooosion  also  to  the  Holj Jprnl  -  as 
certain  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  means  of  feUowship  with  bod,  so  eer- 
fainlv  he  must  he  one  with  the  divine  essence  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ V  "ip' ' ' 

His  iniiuence  on  Uie  Oriental  church,  and  thus  on  the  conneil  of  Con-  ^^^ 

Otrm  of  lice  later  diferaa  teMeen  Ike  Oritrtlal  and  Walem  ehurelie, 
in  respect  oflMe  doctrine,  420 — 123. 

Oriental  view;  God  the  Father,  the  ^a  ip^,  works  aU  things  tironoi 
the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  l  in  oppositioi.  to  the  doctnne,  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  creature  oV  the  Son,"  !lis  held,  that  a.  the  Sj?  •  f"'- 
alSd  of  the  Father,  .0  the  Holy  Spirit  proceois  from  the  Father  .^.  ■  420-121 

View  of  the  Western  chureh  ;  pmticularly  under  the  inllnence  of  An- 
--1-1  Everjthin.  eommunWed  by  th*  Father  to  the  Son;  the 


Dpirit  is  one  Vod  tS  same  Spirit  of  both,  is  the  communion  of  both ; 

Zi  the  Spirit  preoeeds  only'fVom  the  Father,  regarded  as  a  remnant       ^^^ 

of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination V  1".'l '.■'  -  Ic  .1,= 

Langnage  of  Theodore  and  Theodoret,  opposed  to  the  creation -^  the 

Spirit  and  in  favor  of  the  precesdon  ol'tie  Spintliom  the  Father  ■  •  422-42S 
Estatashment  of  the  doctrine  «  a  patre  hlioque,-  by  the  third  eccl»ia» 

tical  cooneil  of  Toledo,  A.D.  S8»,  m  oppsition  to  Ananism  :■■■■■  ■  4/» 

Few  oppced  to  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  We.1.    Anxenn™  of  Milan,  a 

SeSriZ     Hi.  snccasor  in  871,  the  former  preconsnlar  Ambrose. 


His  decided  condnct  towanls  the  Arian  pnncess  Juslma  .  • .  • 

Arianism  ainoni  the  rude  German  trihea    PeraeenUon  ot  the  adi .  ,  «»_454 

of  the  Nicene  creed  by  the  Vandals  m  Africa ■  ■  ■  ■■.■;■■■■;■  ^^° 
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ohans  the  supremacy  over  the  older  subordination-system 124 
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bv  Bomoousiins.     The  Avians,  with  whom  neither  the  divine  nor 

oy  ijuii.uuu=  IK  i,iflt  rights,  accusc  the  Homoouaians  of 

hum-an  nature  meets  with  ib  jnstn^nra,  accuse  i"o  ^        ^^^ 

denying  the  tme  personal  umty  of  the  trtd-man 49s— 426 

Doetriitc  ofMarcellm of  Aite^ra,  and  ehotmus-----  ■  ■  ■•••■■■;■■■ ',,  "°^ 
Further  JaelepmenI  of  tie  doctrine  of  the  einrrf  »  opposaton  to  the  ^^^^^^ 

Arian  and  Samosatenian  st^stclts ','C   '   '  ic  nnirm 

Tbe  personal  unity  and  the  complete  human  nature  tatten  into  uiiiui 

with  the  L«gos,heldt.t-notilthstandingth.<lifr.renc.ofviewson  ^^^ 

Other  points'  ■  < 
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vian and  Theodoret  appeal  to  an  Italian  council 515 

Leo's  letter,  at  first  to  no  purpose,  against  the  latrocinium.    Negotia- 

lions  with  him,  to  procure  his  rect^nition  of  Anatolius 515—616 

Change  of  political  relations.  Pulcheria  and  Marcian  in  power,  after 
450.     Leo's  influence  increases 516—518 

Order  for  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Nice.  Leo's  delegates.  Conn- 
ed removed  to  Chalcedon 513-519 

Fourth  ecumenical  covncil,  Jield  at  Ckalcedtm,  A.D.  451,  519 — 524. 

Excitement  of  die  parties.     Theodoret's  reception.    Many  bishops  veer 

round  with  the  new  breeze  at  court 519 

AvcrMon  to  the  forming  of  a  new  creed.  The  creed  of  Anatolius,  which 
is  approved  by  the  Egyptian  party,  (Christ,  out  of  two  natures.)  A 
part  of  the  Onentals  and  the  Eoman  delegates  not  satisfied.  Threat 
of  a  We.stern  council     A  creed  finally  agreed  upon,  by  adopting 

several  articles  from  the  letter  of  Leo 520—522 

Dioscurus  deposed 522 

Unworthy  treatment  of  Theodoret,  who   at  last  directly  condemns 

Nestorins 522—523 

Case  of  tie  ten  Egyptian  bishops 523 — 524 

The  union  at  Ch^cedon  also,  merely  in  appearance 521 

Monophysite  controversij,  524 — 550. 

Original  germ  of  it 624 

The  monk  Theodosius,  after  the  expulsion  of  Juvenal,  maxle  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem 524—525 

Proterius,  the  successor  of  Dioscurus  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Monophj-- 
site  party  under  Timothy  Ailuros.  Made  bishop  by  this  party  m 
457..... 525— 52S 

AflsasMuation  of  Proterius.  The  emperor  desires  an  agreement  of  the 
two  parties.  Leo  (he  Great  applied  to,  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
yield  anytHng.  Imperial  request  addressed  to  all  the  Metropolitaas. 
Wise  judgment  of  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia.  Banishment  of  Ailurus, 
A.D.  160.     The  mild  Salophaciolus  maile  patriarch 525—526 

Basiliscus  dethrones  Zeno,  A.D.  476.  In  the  beginning,  favorable  to 
Monophyatism.  His  circular  letter  condemns  the  Chalcedonian  creed 
and  Leo's  epistle.  Ailurus  once  more  patriarcli.  Acacius  of  Con- 
stantinople resists  the  emperor.     Anfi-circular  of  Basiliscus 526—527 

Zeno  au-ain  emperor.  Favorable  to  the  Chalcedonian  party.  Choice 
of  Peter  Mouotis  by  the  Monophysites,  after  the  death  of  Ailurus. 
Obli"«d  to  flee.  Salophaciolus  again  patriarch.  Peter  Mongus  and 
John  Talaya  chosen ',"  "rV ■.■"".;■  ^27— 528 

John  Talaya,  with  Gennadius,  at  Constantinople.  His  connection  with 
nius.  tritates  Acacius.  The  cuonin"  Peter  Mongus.  Zeno's  He- 
noticon,  A.D.  482.  New  divisions.  Four  parties,  (the  Acephali 
ainonn-  the  Monophys.)  Schi'mi  betwixt  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  church 528-530 

Anastaaus  emperor,  in  491-    Endeavors  to  maintain  the  Ilchoticon. 
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I?  auspi(;ious  of  Monopliysidfini.  The  patriarchs  Eiipheniius  and 
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obliged  to  make  concessions  to  t!ie  Chnlcedonian  party ;  ■  ■  530—632 

Justin  emperor,  from  the  year  518.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Chalcedonian 
council.  Vitalian  and  Justinian.  Negotintionfl  with  Borne,  Anathe- 
ma on  the  leadens  of  the  Monophysites.  Aeacius  himself  sacrifieed. 
SeveiTJs  flees  to  Alexandria ^32 — 63S 

Justinian  empaw  from  the  year  627. 
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536.  Anthimus  excommumcated  by  Agapctus  of  ^Eorae.  Deposed 
by  the  undeceived  emperor.    Jlennas  ia  made  patriarch 533 — 534 

The  council  under  Mennas,  A.D.  586,  ftilly  condemns  Monophyaitism. 
JuslJnian'a  despotic  law  confirming  this  decision 534 — 535 

Intrigues  of  Theodora,  with  the  aid  of  Vigiliua,  a  deacon,  and  after  the 
banishment  of  Silverius,  in  53S,  bishoi)  of  Bomo.  VigiliuB  declines  to 
declare  openly  in  favor  of  Monophysitism ',".'," '  ^'^—^36 

The  OrigeuBlJc  courtparty,  led  by  Domitian  and  Theodore  Ascidas. 
Peter  of  Jerusalem,  Peli^us  the  Roman  Apocrisarius,  and  Mennaa, 
(the  two  last  being  jealous  (rf  the  inftuenee  of  Theodore  _Aseida9,)_pro- 
pose  to  the  emperor,  the  condemnation  of  the  heresies  of  Oriwn. 
Emperor's  letter  lo  Mennaa,  and  a  synod  condemn  Origen ;  yet,  Thei> 
dore  Aacidas  and  Domitian  sacrifice  the  truth  to  par^  interests,  and 
subscribe ■ ^...539-638 

The  Ori-enist's  exert  themselves  to  make  Oie  anathema  pronounced  on 
Oricen  rectal  on  Theodore  of  aiopsueatia,  Thoodoret,  and  Ibas,  for  the 
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a  cimibination  with  the  Monophysites  and  Theodora.  They  persuade 
the  emperor  to  condemn  those  three  church  teachers  by  bis  edict  de 
tribus  capitulis,  A.D.  544 ;  which  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs,  and 
the  majority  of  the  bishops,  after  some  resistance  at  first,  subscribe-  ■  -  538—541 

3%e  coiUroveriiJ  on  the  three  chapters,  B41— 550. 

Protest  of  the  more  fi'ce-spiriled  Africans,  particulariy  of  Pontian,  as 
also  of  the  bishops  of  Dalmatia  and  lUj-ria,  against  the  imperial  ediet. 
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ora  to  gain,  FuloentiosFerrandus  writes  his  judgment  (1.  Aulhontf 
of  general  councils.  2.  Persons  deceased  are  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  human  tribunal.  8.  The  writing  of  an  individual,  though 
subscribed  by  many,  does  not  approach  to  the  authority  of  holy  writ.) 
Vkilius,  inclined  to  follow  this  judgment  at  first,  is  gained  over  by  the 
court-party  — then  seeks  himself  to  gwn  over  the  African  bishops. 
Seventy  subscribe  his  judicalum,  but  two  of  his  own  deacons,  and 
othem  of  the  clergy,  oppose  it ■ '.  V  " :"4,"  "  V  '  ^^1— '** 

Thorough  and  free-spirited  defence  of  the  three  arUcles  byFacundus 
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&  a  general  council.  Retracts  his  jvdicatum.  Ilia  shameful  oath. 
Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  551.  A  part  of  the  Afncan  bishops 
appear.  Persecution  of  the  resisting  bishops.  (Reparatus  of  Car- 
thage banished) .■■■,■""■,"";;■■  :;.■ '  ■;  ■  't- i'  5*5—^^^ 

New  edict  of  the  emperor  drawn  out  in  detail.  Vigihus  declines  sub- 
scribing it 646-647 
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Nestorians  in  Persia. 
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Letter  of  Ibas  lo  Maris,  and  his  translations  of  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore and  DiodoruB  into  the  Syrian  tongue,  A.D.  536,  becomes 
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the  clei^  to  marry) 652 

The  school  of  Edessa,  destroyed  in  489  by  Zeno,  transplanted  to  Kisibis  552 
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In  Egypt,  (seceded  in  the  time  of  Justinian,)  and  in  Ethiopia 552 — 553 

In  Amenia,  more  liberai     The  synod  of  Tliiven,  under  the  Catbolicos 

Nierses,  in  636,  condemns  the  Chalcedonian  council 653 
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oppressed  church,  till  578.    Jacobites 558 

Divisions  among  the  MonopbyMtea.     The  party  of  Severus.    Niobites. 
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Stephen  G  barus  (collates  the  opposite  decisions  of  the  older  church- 
tetchets)  554—555 

MystiLftl  tendency  of  Bar  Sttdaili,  an  abbot  of  Edessa :  taught  that  all 
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free  mill  — answering  to  lie  two  main  directions  of  human  culture.  ■  557 — 659 
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Development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man,  preTious  to  the  time  of 

Auguatin ^59 
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of  sin.  Amonn  men,  all  jioodness  relative.  Holds  to  a  eerfjun  painful 
righteousness  of  the  law.  The  mild  yoke  of  Christ.  Presupposes,  too, 
the  communication  of  a  new  principle  of  life  by  Christ.  Gives  promi- 
nence to  the  free-will 559—562 

Ambrose,  the  predecessor  of  Atiguslin V'l'V  *^^ 

Distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  of  universal  sinfulness,  (by  men's  own  fault.) 
and  the  doctrine  of  erace  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  conversion,  which, 


and  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  the  efficient  cau 

however,  is  conditioned  on  human  recipiency 5B2 — 563 

The  two  passages  treating  of  grace  as  elTecting  the  whole  work 563—564 

Anthropology  of  Amju'itin  and  Pelagius,  564—592. 
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Connection  of  Us  scheme  of  doctrine  vtiih  the  hiilory  of  his  life.  Study 
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attracted  towards  goodness,"  led  him  to  Manichfeism;  but  became 
also,  the  centre  ailerwarda  of  his  consistent  scheme  of  thought ■■  561 — B6S 

The  firm  period,  reaching  to  about  394.  Certain  Platonic  ideas.  His 
doctrine  of  moral  corruption  not  derived  from  Manichfeism.  Moral 
evil  the  fiii  ln>.  Holds  fest  to  free-will.  His  expoation  of  Bom.  9, 
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With  more  profound  views  of  the  nature  of  fhith,  he  comes  to  give  a 
more  partial  prominence  to  the  divine  agency.  A  predestination 
conditioned  on  foreknowledge  does  not  satisfy  his  discriminating 
mind ■■ 568-570 

Second  period.  The  letter  to  Simplieian,  AJJ.  397,  also,  on  Eom.  9. 
The  incomprehensible,  yet  at  all  times  just,  eonncils  of  God 570—572 

Augustin's  scheme  of  doctrine  distinctly  struck  out  previous  to  the  Fela- 
man  coniroversy ;  before  the  system  of  Pelariua  (which  grew  out  of 
several  views  already  prevailing  in  the  church)  had  been  formed  out 
in  opposition  to  Au^istin 572 

Fflagitie. 

Monk  of  Britain.  Connection  ivith  the  East  His  sequestered  life  in 
study  and  ascetism.  Sense  of  moral  power.  Plis  letter  to  Demetrias. 
PrEBcepla  et  concilia-  against  Jovinian.  Takes  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  in  the  literal  sense 572—576 

His  practical  interest  in  opposing  the  worldly  Christianity  of  the  times. 
Outward  participation  m  the  sacraments  and  faith  (understood  by 
him  as  an  outward  thing)  are  not  enough.  Opposed  to  pulsatory ;  in 
favor  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  His  opposition  to  moral 
inaction ^^^ — "^ 

His  doctrine  concerning  man.  Tirtuesof  the  pagans.  Denies  inherited 
depravity.  The  possibility  of  moral  evil,  a  necessary  condition  of 
eoodness.  Free-will  overcomes  the  enticements  of  sense,  or  yields  to 
Lm : 578 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  of  the  church,  modified,  how- 
ever, by  his  doctrine  of  roan.  Works  must  be  added  to  fwth.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Augustinian  maxim:  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jubc  quod  via- ■  578—579 

His  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles,  composed  at  Borne,  (re-written  by 

Cassiodore) 579 
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Cce!eatiu3,  former^  an  adyocate,  q>cnly  appears  as  a  defender  of  the 
pnntiples  of  Pelamns 579—530 

Cwlestiu'.  visits  Carthage  (with  Pela^us)  in  411.  Endeavors  to  obtain 
thi,re  the  place  of  a  presbyter.  Compkined  of  by  PauKnus  before  a 
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injured  no  one  but  himseE)  Ccelesttvis  of  the  opinion  that  the  sub- 
ject in  band  was  a  speculative  question  de  traduce  peccati ;  but  is  ex- 
commiimcated 580 — 581 

Pelagim  al  Palestine,  A.D.  415.  Jerome  and  Paul  Orosius,  his  antago- 
nists. Jerome's  letter  lo  Ctesiphon,  and  his  dial<^PS.  Yet  the  Ori- 
ental church,  on  the  irliole,  more  favorably  inclined  to  Fcl^us  than 
to  Augustin 581— E82 

Orosius  arriugna  Pel^us  before  a  synod  under  John  of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
415.  The  prudent  John  will  not  allow  himseif  to  be  moved  by  the 
authority  of  Augustin.  Pelagins  vindipates  himself  before  the  Ori- 
entals on  the  charge  that  "ho  taught  man  might  easily  fulfil  the 
divine  commands."  The  complainants  allege  that  the  matter  be- 
longed to  the  West  —  and  for  this  reason,  John  reports  it  to  Innocent 
of  Rome 582—583 

Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  enter  a  complaint  against  Pelagius, 
before  a  synod  held  at  Diospolis,  under  Eulogiua  of  Ciesareo.  Pela- 
gius  defends  himself  i^rinst  the  charge  that  he  taught "  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  perfect  purity  andexcmpdon  from  sin."  Also  condemns 
ceri^n  positions  of  Ccelestius,  and  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
CathoUc  church 583 — 586 

Alleged  violences  at  Bethlehem.  Jerome  and  Augustin  (de  geads  Pe- 
lagii)  concerning  the  Bvnod  of  Diospolis 585 

The  three  letters  of  the  North- African  bishops,  A.D.  418.  Letter  of 
Pelagius  —  and  his  vague  confesrion  of  faith,  all  addressed  to  Inno- 
cent. Innocent,  though  not  wholly  mvcn  to  the  views  of  Augusdn, 
joins  in  the  condemoacion  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  but  dies  in  the 
same  year,  416 586 — 587 

Zosimus  his  successor,  more  favorable  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines.  CiBles- 
lius  at  Eome.  His  confession  of  f^th,  likewise  vague  and  indefinile, 
satisfies  Zosimus.  Two  letters  of  the  latter  to  the  Africans,  asserting 
the  orthodoxy  of  Cd-lestius  and  Pelagius 687 — 589 

The  decided  protest  of  a  synod  at  Carthage  produces  an  impression  on 
Zo^mus.  He  suspends  his  decision.  Nine  canons  of  the  Africans 
gainst  Pelagius 690— E9I 
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does  not  appear.  Condemns  by  his  "  tractoria  "  Pelagius  and  Cfeles- 
dus.     Accused  by  the  Pelagians  of  denying  his  own  convictions 591 — 592 

Bishops  deposed  for  refuang  to  subscribe  the  tractoria  of  Zosimus 592 

Julian  of  Eclanum,  592-536. 

More  systematjc,  at  Uie  same  time  more  passionate,  than  Pelagius  and 
Cceleslius.  Free-spirited,  well  educated,  moral,  and  devout.  His 
remarks  agjunst  the  timid  bishops.  Against  the  interference  of  the 
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thage,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  earlier  Pelagian  views, 
but  only  of  his  Anttochian  notions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ- ■  595 — 597 

Annianus,  deacon  at  Celeba,  Sl  zealous  and  constant  Pelagian.  Trans- 
lator of  Chrysostom's  homilies 597—598 
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Leo  tte  Great  opposed  to  Pelac;iaiiism.     Tlie  Pelagian  Seneca,  about 

tlie  year  500  ^lettur  of  Gelasius  of  Borne  ftgainat  nim 598 
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ensued 598—599 
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SECOSD  PRRIOD  OF  THE  HISTOUY  OF  THE  CIIEISTIAN  CHURCH. 
i'ROM  THE  END  OF  THE  BIOCLESIAN  PEKSECUTION  TO  THE  TIME 
Ol''  GKEGOltY  THE  GREAT,  BlSilOI'  OF  EOJIE;  OE  FROM  THE  YEAR 
Sia  TO  THE  YEAR -iW. 


SECTION    FIRST. 


I.  Within  the  Romah  Empire. 

A.  Melation  of  the  Roman  Emperori  to  tJte  Christian  CTiureh. 

The  Christian  church  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  its  last  bloody 
conflict  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  'I'he  very  autlior  of  the  persecu- 
tion, the  Emperor  Galerius  himself,  had  'been  foi-ced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  power  of  conviction  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  fire  and  sword. 
But  in  truth  no  experience  can  subdue  the  otetina«y  of  fanaticism  and 
of  despotism ;  and  had  not  everything  assumed  another  shape,  under 
the  influence  of  a  great  political  change  in  the  Roman  empire,  deeply 
affecting  the  history  of  the  world,  the  attempt  would,  perhaps,  even 
after  that  last  edict  of  toleration,  have  been  renewed  in  many  districts, 
f»  suppress  Christianity  by  force ;  as  indeed  it  had  often  been  the  case 
before,  that  the  persecution,  after  a  momentary  pause,  broke  forth 
again  with  increased  violence. 

One  of  the  regents  of  that  period  was  Cains  Galerius  Valerius  Maxi- 
minus,  who  ruled  at  first  over  Egypt  and  Syria ;  then,  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Galerius  in  the  year  311,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces;  —  tlie  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Christians.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  condition,  —  having  been  originally 
a  shepherd,  —  he  was  blindly  devoted  to  all  the  popular  superstitions  of 
Paganism,  inclined  by  his  oivn  disposition  to  serve  as  a  tool  to  the 
priests,  and  possessed  withal  of  a  rough,  violent,  despotic  temper.  Ho 
had  no  wish  now,  it  is  true,  to  he  the  only  one  among  the  regents  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  oppose  the  edict  which  bad  been  issued  by  ths 
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oldest  Augustus  ;  but  etill  lie  could  not  be  satisfied  to  publish  it  in  the 
same  open  manner  in  which  it  had  been  published  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  lie  had  only  directed,  under  the  hand  of  his  first  officer 
of  state,  Sabinus,  the  preetoiian  prefect,  that  it  should  be  announced 
to  all  the  provincial  magistrates,  as  the  emperor's  will,  that  the  Chris- 
tians should  no  longer  be  molested.  The  pi-efect  issued  a  mandate 
which  agreed  ia  substance  with  the  edict  of  Taleritis :  "  That  it  had 
Ion"  been  with  the  emperoi-s  an  object  of  their  most  anxious  desu-e,  to 
bring  back  the  souls  of  all  men  to  the  right  ways  of  a  pious  life ;  so 
that°those  who  followed  any  usage  foreign  from  that  of  the_  Romans, 
might  be  induced  to  pay  to  the  immortal  gods  the  homage  which  is  due 
to  them :  but  such  had  been  the  obstinacy  of  many  people,  that  tliey 
would  neither  be  drawn  away  from  their  purpose  by  a  reasonable  obe- 
dience to  the  imperial  command,  nor  awed  by  the  pumshments  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  their  imperial  maje^ 
ties  1  had  graciously  considei-ed,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  mild 
intentions  to  involve  so  many  in  danger,  they  ha<l  resolved  that,  for  the 
the  future,  no  Christian  should  be  punished  or  disturbed  on  account  of 
his  religion ;  since  it  had  b(;en  made  evident  by  the  experience  of  so 
long  a  period,  that  they  coidd  in  no  way  be  persuaded  to  desist  from 
their  own  wilful  determination."^ 

The  more  violent  the  pei-secution  had  been,  especially  m  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  government  of  Maximinus,  the  greater  was  the  joy 
of  the  Christians  in  those  countries,  when  this  command  of  the  emperor 
was  everyivhere  put  in  execution.  From  their  different  places  of  exile, 
from  the  prisons,  from  the  mines  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  to 
labor,  crowds  of  thankful  Christians  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the 
public  wayfares  resounded  with  their  songs  of  prabe.  The  churches 
be-'an  to  be  rebuilt,  and  to  be  filled  once  more  with  worshipping  assem- 
blies. Scarcely  for  half  a  year  did  their  joy  and  tranquillity  remain 
undisturbed.  As  waa  to  be  expected,  the  restoration  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  the  great  number  of  those  who  now  freely  and  publicly 
iomed  in  the  reh^ous  services,  excited  afresh  the  fanatic  rage  of  the 
Heathens,  which  could  once  more  readily  find  an  organ  for  its  expres- 
sion m  that  Maximinus,  who,  at  heart,  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  his 
bUnd  zeal  for  the  old  idolatry,  and  his  hatred  of  Christianity. 

At  first,  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  entlmsiasm  which  the  memoiy 
of  the  martyrs  enkindled  in  the  Christians  who  assembled  at  then- 
graves.  It  w^s  very  e-vsv  too  in  pretendin"  fear  lest  some  disturbance 
mi'^ht  hapnto         pbh  tofida  fphb  he 

Christia      iinmh  b—  hrateri 

The  rel  f    h      npe       b  k    w  h  ah  n 

priests,  indm  ma  bhbdad 

ofhis  n      p  h       f   m  h     a  m  pa 'a        n,hp 

stood  in  udrtmf-msf  w  b- 

1  The  ^  m         m         m    os  rorum  re  m 

ing,  idola     usflrjhih  m  E  "i  U 

^  morU  persecutor,  c.  36. 
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ited  with  much  antique  display,  (as  at  Autioch,  Tyre,  and  Nlcomedia 
in  Eithynia,)  instigated  their  fellow-citizens  to  beg  it  as  a  favor  of  the 
emperor,  that  no  enemy  to  the  gods  of  their  iathers  might  he  permitted 
to  dwell  or  practise  his  own  rites  of  worship  within  their  walls.  In 
part  it  was  fanatical  intolerance,  and  in  part  a  spirit  of  senile  flat- 
tery, more  anxious  to  oht^n  the  favor  of  the  prince  than  to  promote  the 
honor  of  the  gods,  which  dictated  these  petitions.  Christian  authors, 
it  is  true,  affirm,  that  the  emperor  himself  secretly  encouraged  these 
persons  to  present  such  petitions,  that  he  might  have  a  fair  pretext  for 
persecuting  the  Chmtians.^  But  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  here 
report  a  fact  which  was  known  to  themselves ;  but  only  represent  as  a 
fact,  the  inference  which  they  tbouj^ht  themselves  warranted  to  draw, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Masiminus  received  such  petitions,  and  from 
his  known  disposition.  The  reception  which  these  petitions  met  with 
from  the  emperor  was,  at  all  events,  without  any  further  action  on  his 
part,  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  repeat  them.  True,  when  he  first 
took  possession  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
empire  of  Galerius;  and  when,  on  his  arrival  at  KJcomedia,  many  of 
the  citizens  appeared  before  him  with  the  images  of  their  gods,  and 
presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  petition  of  this  sort,  he  was 
still  just  enough  —  unless  we  may  suppose  he  was  restrained  for  the 
present  by  reasons  of  policy  —  to  refuse  granting  their  petition  immedi- 
ately. He  caused  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things ;  and  on  finding  that  there  were  many  Christians  in  the 
city,  he  told  the  deputies,  that  he  \YOuld  have  been  pleased  to  grant 
their  request ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  he  desired  to  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
convictions.^  When,  however,  simDar  petitions  came  to  him  from  other 
cities,  testifying  great  zeal  for  the  woi-ship  of  the  gods  ;  when,  more- 
over, pious  frauds,  so  called,  were  employed  to  operate  on  the  mind  of 
the  superstitious  and  credulous  prince,  —  as  at  Antioch,  where  it  was 
SEud  a  voice  had  issued  from  a  wonder-working  statue  of  Jupiter  Philios, 
lately  set  up,  and  the  god  required  that  his  enemies  should  be  driven 
from  the  city  and  its  territory,^ — Maximm  could  no  longer  mmntain 
that  tone  of  impartiality  which  was  so  foreign  from  his  nature.  He 
thought  it  due  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  later 
edict,  those  goda  to  whom  the  state  owed  its  preservation,  that  he 
should  not  reject  a  request  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  promotion 
of  that  honor.  He  not  only  granted  such  petitions,  but  expressed  to 
those  who  presented  them,  his  particular  approbation  of  their  pious  dis- 
position. At  Tyre,  he  caused  to  he  publicly  fixed  up,  in  answer  to  a 
proposal  of  this  sort,  and  as  an  encouraging  token  of  his  satisfaction 

'Thns  Db  mortib.  persecnt.  c.  36;  Sub-  the  edirt  -which  lie  euliseqTienlly  pnblishsd 

omatis  leBatiotiilms  civitulum,  qnas  pete-  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  and  which  I<:iise- 

rent,  ne   intra,   rivitntes   suas   Chrislianis  bin?,  after  his  uftinl  manner,  has  tiam^laied 

conventicula  extrtiero  liccrel,  ul  qnasi  toao-  in  vary  obscure  ianRunse  l^rom  the  Latin 

tns  et  impulsus  lacere  viiieralnr,  quod  erae  orifrinal;  or  else  itivns  composed  in  a  verv 

gponte  faoluraa ;  and  Euseb.  IX.  2 :  AirSf  barbarous  diplomnlic  sli-le. 
iavTiJ  Ka&'  Jipuu  irptalievcrai.  *  Euseb.  lA.  3 

^  This  is  stated  bj  Moximin  himself,  in 
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with  ita  pious  spii-it,  a  laiKktoiy  wilting,  comi)03cd  ia  the  pompous, 
declamatory  style  of  the  rhetorical  schools  of  tiiat  period,  by  some  mas- 
ter or  pupil  of  the  same.  Among  other  things  it  was  here  said :_  "  That 
bit^hest  and  greatest  Jupiter,  who  presides  over  your  famous  city,  who 
saved  tM  gods  of  your  fathera,  your  wives,  children,  hearths  and  homes 
from  every  pestilent  infection,  he  it  was  who  inspired  your  souls  with 
tliis  wholesome  purpose,  revealing  to  you  how  noble  and  salutary  it  ia, 
to  approach  the  woi-sMp  of  the  immortal  gods  with  becoming  reverence." 
Xext  is  set  forth  in  swollen  expressions,  how,  hj  the  renewed  worship 
of  the  gods,  men  had  been  delivered  from  the  distresses  of  famine  and 
of  war,  from  conta^ous  pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities,  which 
formerly  had  been  brought  on  by  the  guilt  of  the  Christians:  —  "For 
these  things  happened  in  consecjuence  of  the  pernicious  error  of  those 
reckless  men,  when  it  had  taken  possession  of  their  souls,  and  covered 
almost  the  whole  world  with  disgrace."  It  is  then  said  of  the  Chiis- 
tians ;  "  If  they  persist  in  their  accursed  folly,  let  them  be  hanislied, 
as  yon  demand,  far  from  your  city  aad  its  territory."  And  that  they 
themselves  might  know  with  what  good  will  the  emperor  received  tlieir 
proposition,  they  were  mvited  to  ask  for  some  special  favor,  which 
should  be  granted  them  at  once,  as  a  memorial  to  their  children  and 
childrens'  children  of  their  piety  towards  the  immortal  gods.' 

In  every  way,  Maximin  sought  to  restore  the  splendor  of  Paganism, 
and,  by  gjving  new  power  and  new  consequence  to  its  zealous  votaries, 
to  supplant  the  Christians,  without  publishuig  any  new_  edict  agauist 
them.  The  appointment  to  sacerdotal  offices  in  the  pravmces  had  hith- 
erto been  lodged  with  the  senatorial  colleges,  (the  coUegio  decurionum, 
ourialium,)  who  chose  to  such  posts,  those  of  their  own  number  whohad 
been  already  tried  in  various  municipal  employments.  But  Maxiraiu 
now  reserved  the  appointment  to  such  places  m  his  own  hands,  that  ho 
might  be  sure  to  have  promoted  to  them  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the' senate,  and  those  from  whom  ho  could  expect  the  most  zealous  and 
influential  exertions  to  reanimate  Paganism.  To  the  highest  posts  of 
the  sacerdotal  colleges  he  chose,  in  fact,  men  who  had  already  filled  the 
higher  civil  offices ;  and,  to  procure  for  them  greater  respect,  ho  gave 
them  the  mantle  of  glistening  white,  inwrought  with  gold,  which  before 
■wa8  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  court  offices.^ 

Trials  before  Pilate  (acta  Pilati)  were  now  forged,  full  of  blasph^ 
mies  a'fainst  Christ.^  These  fabricated  documents  were  distributed 
airou-'h  the  city  and  country  schools,  in  order  that  hatred  to  Christian- 

1  The  cilict,  in  a  Greek  translation,  is  io  siaa  perseeution;  nnd  spednl  pnins  were 

Eusebiua,  IX.  7.  "Ow  taken  to  put  it  m  e.R^u  iitioi..    lliis 

^  Eu^<cb.  IX.  4.    De  mortih.  p.  c.  36.  we  are  obliged  to  suppose,  tf  these  oflVi  are 

8  Euseb.  IX.  5.    Still  earlier  than  this,  altt^ether  the  aame  with  those  to  which  a 

there  may  have  been  various  recensions  of  pagan  priest,  in  some  eiirher  ve;ir  ot  the 

the  Bcta  Klati  by  Christians  and  Pagans;  J>iocIeBiftn  persecution,  appcnlutl  lictore  a 

and  so  this  new  derico  of  malice  may  haTo  tribunal  as  ititimony  awnmst  ihe  divinity 

gpmnff  out  of  some  older  root.    Perhaps,  of  Christ    Ada  Tarachi  ProLii.  .a  Andm- 

dso,  it  is  inexact,  when  it  is  said,  that  those  nici,  c.  9.    His  wordj  to  the  Ciirisiiaiis  are ; 

acta  were  then  forged  for  the  fii-st  lime;  M^,TOvroot>Koiias,f>Ti,Svs7CuiaXji,urapu. 

perhaps  the  fanatical  hare  of  the  Pasans  irav  nva  ycj-H^^OT  imtovpyov,  inb  i^ovai? 

tad  alreadv  devised  some  contrivance  of  H  n:too«  n™f  fiyc/ioyot  avnpryaaai  ct^». 

fliis  sort  in 'the  earlier  times  of  the  Dioole-  pii,  on  xal  vnouviHiara  xaTaneivTai; 
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ity  mi^lit  he  'iPisjnalh  instilled  ii  tf  the  mii  d^  cf  the  children,  —  a 
■wel!  chosen  me'vns,  no  dcuht,  foi  giMng  currency  to  comictions  such  as 
men  wished  to  ha\e  theKi 

Ihe  deehmatorj  notice  aboxe  cited,  that  fuhlic  calamities  were 
warded  ofFb)  the  worship  of  the  ^ods,  ivis  soon  leiuted  hj  experience, 
Theie  ivas  a  failuie  of  banest,  and  a  famine,  pestilential  disorders 
ra^ed  Meinwhde  the  Chriati'\ns  chose  the  best  way  to  manifest  the 
spit  it  of  their  faith,  ind  to  show  the  Heathens  the  groundlessness  of 
their  accusations.^  They  collected  ihe  whole  multitude  of  the  stan-ing 
population  in  the  city  (probably  Nieomedia)  into  one  place,  and  dis- 
tributed bread  to  them.  Thus  it  might  be  that  more  was  accomplished 
by  this  work  of  faitli,  than  could  ha^e  been  effected  by  any  demonstra- 
tion of  words ;  that,  as  Eusebius  says,^  the  Heathens  praised  the  Chris- 
tians' God,  and  pronounced  the  Christians  themselves  to  be  the  only  tndy 
pious  and  God-fearing  men.  But  there  is  always  a  fanaticism  which 
the  strongest  facts  can  neither  confute  nor  embarrass. 

Although  no  new  edicts  of  a  sanguinary  character  were  issued,  yet 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  under  the  impulse  of  freshly  excited 
passions,  the  outbreaks  of  which  were  rather  favored  than  checked  by 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  that  in  various  scattered  spots  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  would  flow  copiously.  Individuals  who,  by  their  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  and  by  the  autliority  in  which  they  stood 
among  their  feDow-believers,  had  drawn  partioidarly  upon  themselves 
the  hatred  of  the  governors  or  of  the  emperor,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Instances  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  Antioch.^  This  was  the  last  martyr's  blood  which  flowed  in 
consequence  of  the  Dioclesiau  persecution.  From  the  West  began  a 
train  of  events,  which  placed  the  whole  Christian  church  in  a  diiferent 
relation  to  the  civil  power  in  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  influence  of 
these  events  soon  e.>:tended,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  empire. 

Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  the  individual  by 
whom  this  change  was  brought  about.  The  manner  in  which  it  took 
place  had  an  important  influence  on  the  entire  shaping  of  the  church 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  emjiire,  during  the  period  commencing 
with  this  epoch.  In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  possessed  better 
means  of  information  respecting  the  early  religious  education  of  the 
person  from  whom  all  this  proceeded.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  facta 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  the  mental  development  of  the  author 
of  a  great  outward  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  scanty  and 
meagre ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  gather  our  conclusions  from  a 
few  scattered  hints. 

His  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
in  another  place,  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and  probably  a  follower  of 
that  species  of  religious  eclecticism  which  united  Christ  along  with  the 
gods  of  Rome,     His  mother,  Helena,  the  first  wife  of  Constantius,  be- 

'  Compare  Ihe  Eirailar  esaniple  in  tJie        "  L.  9,  c.  8. 
Grst  volume,  '  Enseb.  uL  c.  S. 
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eomes  known,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  as  a  zealous  Christian  aecor<I- 
ing  to  the  measore  of  her  religioua  knowledge,  —  devoted  aad  punctil- 
ious in  the  performance  of  all  tbe  external  duties  of  religion,  'jTiere 
are  no  existing  grounils  for  supposing  that  she  came  to  this  conviction 
suddenly,  or  that  she  was  led  to  embrace  it,  in  her  later  years,  by  the 
exampie  of  her  son.  Nothing  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  she  iva?,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  if  not  a  Christian,  at  least  inclined  to 
Christiaaity.i  Possibly  it  was  through  her  influence  that  this  direction 
had  been  given  to  the  mind  of  her  husband ;  since  it  not  unfreciuently 
happened,  that  the  husband  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chiistianity 
through  means  of  the  wife.  Slight  as  must  have  been  the  immediate 
influence  of  his  parents  on  the  education  of  Constantine,  who  was  so 
early  removed  from  their  side  ;  yet  it  mruy  well  be  supposed,  that  the 
religious  principles  of  the  parents  would  not  fail  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  their  son.  The  Christians  being  at  that  time  so 
numerous  aad  so  widely  dispersed,  Constantine  would,  without  doubt, 
frequently  come  in  contact  with  them  ;  and,  as  we  may  readily  suppose, 
they  would  neglect  no  opportunity  which  offered,  of  making  the  prince 
fiivorably  disposed  towards  their  religion  and  their  party.  While  a 
youth,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Dioclesian ;  and  aftervF\irds  at  that 
of  Galerius.  He  witnessed  at  Nieomedia  the  outburst  of  the  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians,^  This  example  of  blood-thirsty  fanaticism 
could  have  no  other  effect,  tlian  to  revolt  his  youthful,  and  in  respect 
to  such  proceedings,  unprejudiced  mind.  When  he  compared  the 
religious  tolerance  of  his  father  with  the  spirit  which  he  here  saw  dis- 
played, it  was  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  decide,  which  way  of  think- 
ing would  best  contribute  to  promote  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of 
tbe  state.  He  witnessed  here,  too,  such  proofs  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  might  well  make  an  impression  on  him.  He  saw  there 
was  something  in  Christianity,  which  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  fire  and 
sword. 

In  the  next  following  years,  after  Constantine,  as  his  father's  succes- 
sor, had  been  proclaimed  Augustus,  in  306,  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  appears  to  have  been  still  attached  to  the  pagan  forms  of  woi-ship. 
When,  in  the  year  308,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with 

'  Nothing  oertaLn  is  known  mtli  rcgHrd  to  ism,  still  cheiished  a  certain  veneration  for 
the  relations  between  Helena  and  her  son  Ciirist,  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  disposed 
as  to  this  matter.  Theodoret,  it  is  Iriie,  sajs  to  favor  Christianity, 
espreasly,  (H.  E.  1.  L  c.  18,)  that  Constan-  "  See  tbe  religions  discourse  which  the 
tine  received  hi?  UrsD  impressions  of  Chris-  Chrialian  emperor  is  said  to  have  mo- 
tianitv  from  her;  lint  we  cannot  be  sure  nounced  bcforeaCbristianasaemblj — Ora- 
tiiat  liis  authority  for  this  Btatemoiil  is  de-  tio  ad  snnctonim  Cfclnm,  appended  to  the 
serving  of  confidence,  Eusebinsmiffbt  have  life  of  this  emperor  by  Eusebius,  c,  25. 
been  more  correctly  informed ;  and  he  savs,  Thonf-h  it  assuredly  cannot  he  snpposed 
(de  vita.  Constant.  1.  III.  c.  17,)  it  ivas  V  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  em- 
means  of  Constantine  that  his  mother  first  pcror  preciselv  as  it  stands  here,  vet  the 
became  a  Christian, — iSeooe^y  Karaarn-  eubstiince  of  it  is  nevertheless  not  wholly 
tm-VTu,  obn  oiaai'  iroorepoa.  But  we  sliould  unhke  what  we  might  natnrally  expect  from 
remark,  that  Ensebins  was  strongly  inclined  him.  Compare  also  what  Constantine  says 
to  torn  evervthing  to  the  advantsge  of  his  conseming  tbe  persecution  of  Dioclesiil, 
hero;  and  that  it  is  in  nowise  inconsistent  in  his  proelamauon  issned  in  Ihe  East,  af- 
with  this  statement,  to  soppoaetbat  Helena,  ler  the  victoij  over  Licinius.  Euseb.  do 
wUle  professing  to  be  on  Ihe  »d9of  HeatheD-  vil«  Constantiu.  L II.  e.  49. 
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that  Maximianiis  Ilerculius  who  had  a  second  time  set  himself  up  as 
empoi'or,  he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence,  that  the  Fianka, 
against  ivhom  he  was  just  commencing  a  campaign,  had  ceased  from 
their  hostile  demonstrations,  he  gavo  public  thanks  in  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  probably  at  Autun,  (Augustodunum,)  and  presented  a, 
magnificent  offering  to  the  god.^  From  this  circumstance  we  may 
gather,  not  only  that  Constantine  still  professed  an  attachment  to  the 
old  heathen  ceremonies,  but  also  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  ckss  of 
warriors  and  princes  who  make  no  account  of  the  religious  interest,  and 
who,  strangers  to  all  emotions  and  impulses  of  that  nature,  have  an  eye 
ouly  to  the  human  means  of  prosecuting  their  undertakings.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  the  protection  of 
a  god. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maxentius,^  ttiat 
Constantine  publicly  declared  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  The  question 
hei'C  presents  itself,  whether,  as  we  must  suppose  according  to  one  of 
the  traditions,  it  was  this  victory  itself,  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
dinary ch^jumstances  preceding  it,  which  gave  this  new  and  decided 
direction,  not  to  the  public  conduct  only,  but  also  to  the  religious  opin- 
ions, of  this  emperor. 

According  to  Eusebius,*  the  way  in  which  thb  important  change  was 
brought  about,  was  as  follows :  —  Maxentius,  in  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  had  scrupulously  observed  all  the  customary  ceremo- 
nies of  PagaDism,  and  was  relying  for  success  on  the  agency  of  super- 
natural powers.  Hence  Constantine  was  the  more  strongly  persuaded, 
that  he  ought  not  to  place  his  whole  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  He 
revolved  in  his  mind,  to  what  god  it  would  be  suitable  for  him  to  apply 
for  aid.  The  misfortunes  of  the  last  emperors,  who  had  been  so  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  cause  of  Paganism,  and  the  example  of  his  father, 
who  had  trusted  in  the  one  true  and  almighty  God  alone,  admonished 
liim  that  he  also  should  place  confidence  in  no  other.  To  this  God, 
therefore,  he  applied,  praying  that  he  would  reveal  himself  to  him, 
and  lend  him  the  protection  of  his  ai-m  in  the  approaching  contest. 
While  thus  praying,  a  short  time  after  noon,*  he  beheld,  spread  on  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  a  glittering  cross,  and  above  it  the  inscripiaon ;  "  By 
this  conquer.*"  The  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  now  just  about  to 
commence  their  march  towards  Italy,  were  seized  with  awe.  While 
Constantine  was  still  pondering  the  import  of  this  sign,  night  came 
on  ;  and  in  a  dream  Christ  appeared  to  him,  with  the  same  symbol 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  directed  him  to  cause  a  banner 

tmi,c,ai.  side  the  inievcst  of  ilieic parlr.  Euseb.RB. 

.     s  Ilorcu-  1.  VilLcU. 

liiis,  had  seined  upon  the  aovcreign  j      I  a  1       ita  Constant,  c.  I.  27. 

ly  and  in.  North  Africa;  and  by     s  a  an  Tlie  obscure  language   of  Ensebina: 

doncd  and  voluntnous  life,  his  oppress  on  t/if  ft  fjj/u^pivii^  ^tpo^,  y^  t^C  Jlji-Epa^  utiok- 

and  lii^  dcsfiolic  ax'ts  in  every  y^y     nd  nvcnji',  is,  I  thinlc,  mosc  naturatly  inter- 

reiidered  himself  alike  odious  to  II  n  h  na  p      d    >v  supposing  the    last   clause   to 

and  fo  Chrisliiins  ;  !hoH(:h  at  Kom    he  h  d  o        n  n'limilalion  of  the  first, 

in  tlie  OHtiWt  shon-od  himself  fa  o  ab  e    o  T    r^  vi/m,  undoubtedly,  in  the  native 

the  Christians,  with  a  view  to  secure  on  hi3  a       a„e  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Roman 
soders:  Hocvinee. 
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to  he  prepared  after  the  same  pattern,  and  to  use  it  as  his  protection 
against  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  emperor  oheyed ;  he  caused 
to  he  made,  after  the  pattern  he  had  seen,  tho  resplendent  iDanner  of 
the  cross,  (called  the  Labaruro,)  on  the  shaft  of  which  was  affixed,  -with 
the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  monogram  (^)  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
He  then  sent  for  Christian  teachera,  of  whom  he  inquired  concerning 
the  God  that  had  appeared  to  him,  and  the  import  of  the  sjmbol.  This 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Taking  the  account  of  Euschius  as  literally  true,  we  should  have  to 
recognize  in  this  oceun-ence  a  real  miracle.  We  should  be  the  less 
tempted  to  separate  the  fact  at  bottom  from  the  subjective  conception 
and  representation  of  it  by  the  narrator,  and  thus  to  reduce  it  from  the 
form  of  a  supernatural  to  that  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  because  the 
pagan  army,  which  Constantino  was  leading  from  Gaul,  and  which, 
according  to  the  pagan  rhetorician  libanius,  conquered,  praying  to  the 
gods,^  is  said  also  to  have  beheld  the  words  inscribed  in  the  heavens. 
But  the  supposition  of  a  miracle  here,  is  one  which  has  in  itself  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it,  especially  when  we  consider,  tliat  the  conversion, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  Roman  emperor,  such  as  it  really  was,  could  in 
nowise  possess  the  same  significance  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  respect- 
eth  not  the  person,  but  looks  upon  the  heart  alone  as  an  acceptable  sac- 
rifice, as  it  had  in  the  eyes  of  men  daazled  and  deceived  by  outward 
show.  In  this  particular  way,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
change  of  heart,  which  is  the  only  change  that  deserves  to  be  called  a 
conversion,  could  have  been  wrought.  Much  rather  might  we  presume 
that,  in  this  way,  the  emperor  would  be  misled  to  combine  pagan  super- 
stition with  a  mere  coloring  of  Christianity.  And  were  we  to  judge  of 
the  end  which  this  miracle  was  designed  to  subserve,  by  the  general 
consequences  of  the  emperor's  conversion  on  the  Christian  church  with- 
in the  Roman  empire,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  these  conse- 
quences were  really  so  benign  in  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  they  were  imagined  to  be,  by  those  persons  who, 
daazled  by  outward  show,  saw  in  the  external  power  and  splendor  of  the 
Christian  church  a  triumph  of  Christianity. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  in  order  to  suppose  a  real  miracle,  we  need 
better  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  as  they  are  stated  by  Euse- 
hius.  The  only  witness  is  Constantine  himself,  who,  many  years  after 
the  event,  had  related  the  circumstances  to  this  writer.^  But,  in  the 
ease  of  Constantine  himself,  it  might  easily  happen,  that  what  was  in 
itself  a  natural  phenomenon,  would,  by  his  own  subjective  apprehension 

1  Liban.  imp  rSni  lepCv,  ed.  Reiske,  vol  tiana,  we  nraat  esplain  the  circumstance  by 
II.  p.  1 60,  KaSaipd  /lev  nm  K^ptv^ptaiu'ra  supposing  that  ivhat  he  thea  knew  abont  it, 
■n)y  piiiapi  i  yo^rim  in"  aindv  iyny&v  orpo-  eeenied  to  him  either  not  well  authentimt- 
Tom&ni,  3(  tftoif  ^v^^"  Tporspop  eb^a/is-  ed,  or  else  not  Important  enough  for  hia 
mi.  purpose ;  for  it  whs  then  his  opinion  thai 

2  As  Eusebius  docs  not  mention  this  in  Constantine,  following  the  example  of  his 
his  Clmrch  Iltstorv,  and  yat  we  can  hardly  father,  was  already  a  Christian,  and  marched 
suppose  that,  wheii  he  composed  this  histo-  agniiist  MaxentiHS,  calling  on  God  and 
rv,   he   did   not    know  something  abont   it  Christ  to  assist  him. 

thrangh  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Chris- 
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of  it,  by  the  power  of  fancy,  tlie  length  of  the  intervening  time,  the 
wish  to  be  regarded  by  the  bishops  as  a  person  pecuUarly  favored  of 
Gfod,  gradually  aagume  to  itself  the  shape  of  a  miracle.  Add  to  this, 
that  Eusebiua  himself,  in  the  character  of  arhetoricfd  panegyrist, might 
indulge  in  some  exaggeration. 

His  story  is  not  whoOy  consistent  with  itself;  but  contains,  beddea 
tbe  miraoulous  part  of  it,  much  tliat  seems  altogether  improbable. 
Constantine  masi  have  received  some  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians  from  his  father  ;  yet  he  iiKiuires  who  he  b.  It  seems  that 
he  needed  to  be  informed  what  was  meant  by  the  symbol  of  the  cross ; 
but  the  import  of  this  sign,  whioh  appeared  in  the  daily  life  of  every 
Chmtian,  and  concerning  the  supernatural  influence  of  which  so  much 
was  said,  could  at  that  time  hardly  remain  unknown  to  any  one  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  associatmg  with  Christians.  The  very  style  of  the 
narration,  then,  as  drawn  up  by  Eusebius,  would  lead  us  of  itself  to  be 
cautious  how  wo  take  everything  it  contains  as  literally  true ;  and  to 
conjecture  that  a  natural  phenomenon  was  the  basis  of  what  he  has  rep- 
resented as  a  supernatural  event.  Sow  we  do  actually  find  other 
accounts,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back  to  a  still  older  and  purer 
source,  —  to  an  account  given  by  Constantine,  or  by  Christians  who 
were  with  him,  soon  after  the  event,  —  and  which  pomt  more  directly 
to  a  natural  incident.  According  to  Eufinus,  he  sees,  in  a  dream, 
towards  the  East,  the  flanung  sign  of  a  cross ;  and,  waking  in  a  fright, 
beholds  at  his  side  an  angel,  who  exclaims :  "  By  this  conquer." '  The 
work,  "  De  mortibus  perseeutorum"  reports,  that  he  was  directed 
in  a  vision  to  cause  the  sign  of  the  Christian's  God  to  be  placed  on  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers.^  These  statements  point  to  a  psycholo^cal  ex- 
planation. Yet  we  must  admit,  that  what  then  transpired  in  the  mind 
of  Constantine  would  have  an  important  influence  on  his  way  of  think- 
ing and  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

But  it  may  he  doubted,  whether  we  have  sufficient  warrant  for  adopt* 
ing  this  hypothesis.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  story  may  have  sprung 
up  after  the  event.  In  the  eyes  of  botli  Pagans  and  Christians,  the 
victory  over  Maxentius  was  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance.  Pagans 
and  Chrbtians  wore  at  that  time  inclined,  each  party  in  their  own  way, 
to  introduce,  under  such  circumstances,  the  wd  of  higher  powers  ;  and 
the  rhetorical  panegyrists  especially  contributed  to  the  propagation  of 
such  legends.  Pagans  saw,  in  this  case,  the  gods  of  the  eternal  city, 
engaged  to  deliver  them  from  the  disgraceful  yoke.  Among  them,  ac- 
cordingly, was  circulated  the  legend  of  a  heavenly  army,  seen  in  the 
air,  and  sent  by  the  gods  to  the  succor  of  Coi^tantine.^  Among  the 
Christi;ins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  was  propagated  of  an  appear- 

J  Riifin.  hist,  cecles. !.  IX.  e,  9.  se  ferebnnt     The  words  are  even  pnt  into 

5  \if  m.  p.  r.  44.    Commonitna  eat  in  ihtir  mouth    Constnntinom  ptlimin   Con- 

quiete  Oonslanlinna  nC  ecelesle  aignnm  TIei  stantmo  imua  au^ilio     And   tl  e  pniible 

(the  mr>iiOimim  of  Christ)  nolaroc  in  snitis  flnttcrv  a'ldi  to  thi«     Hahent  profwlo  et 

amn>'  iin  iirtElitim  comTnilleret  diiiiin  jaclaniiam  et  cielLstrt  qut  ]np  langit 

"N.i/arii  I'.inegvriens  in  GonBtintin   e  amiiiiio      Ilh   diiinitua  imsi   jIunaboRlm 

14.    In  ore  deiiiqn'e  est  omninm  Gillmnira  qiiod  libi  mihlabinc 
exaraius  viaos,  qui  se  divlniius  missos  prea 
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ance  of  the  cross.  Constautine  liaving  been  observed,  iu  the  later 
yeara  of  lus  life,  to  show  a.  iieculJar  veneraticm  for  the  cross,  men  would 
fain  trace  this  habit  to  the  foct,  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the  cross  he 
had  obtained  Ms  victory ;  and  by  an  anachronistic  combination  of 
eventa  which  is  of  no  unfrequent  occuiTcnoe,  they  referred  many 
things,  which  belonged  to  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
as  for  instance,  the  ei-ection  of  the  banner  of  the  cross,  back  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Constantine  may  have 
acknowledged  this  account  of  the  popular  tradition,  to  ^ve  himself  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  (Christians ;  perhaps,  by  degrees,  persuad- 
ing himself  that  the  event  had  actually  so  happened.  This,  we  must 
fidmit,  is  possible.  But,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  to  trace  those 
regulations  of  Constautine  iu  favor  of  the  Christian  church,  which  im- 
mediately ensued,  to  some  other  cause.  It  is  altogether  inadmissible, 
however,  to  explain  these  I'egulatious  as  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
Constantine.  In  gaining  over  the  Christian  party  to  his  side,  he  lost 
ground  with  the  Heathen ;  and  yet  the  Heathen  party,  if  not  the  most 
numerous,  was  for  the  most  jiart  still  in  possession  of  the  power.  Many 
things,  moreover,  are  to  be  oliserved  in  the  proceedings  of  Constantine, 
after  this  time,  which  assuredly  do  not  admit  of  being  explained  from 
any  plan  of  policy,  bat  only  on  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  religions  in- 
terest. From  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  respecting  the  early 
education  of  Constantine,  we  might  very  easily  account  for  the  fact, 
even  without  resorting  to  the  vision  of  the  cross,  that,  like  Alexander 
Severus  and  Philip  the  Arahian,  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  Gfod 
of  the  Christians  was  a  powerful  Divine  Being,  who  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped along  with  the  ancient  gods  of  the  nation  ;  and  tliat  he  waa 
led,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  when  his  power  was  increased,  and 
he  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  those  lands  where  Christianity 
had  become  more  widely  diffused,  to  express,  in  his  public  and  civil  acts, 
a  conviction  which  he  had  already  long  entertained. 

But  although  the  origin  of  this  legend  might  be  thus  explained,  and 
although  we  are  not  driven  to  a  fact  of  this  sort  in  order  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Constantine  towards  the  Christian  church,  yet  we 
ought  not,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  reject  the  legend  altogether ; 
nor  should  we,  without  weighty  reasons,  charge  Constantine  with  a 
partly  intentional  fraud ;  especially  as  he  himself  here  furnishes  us  with 
a  key  to  explain  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  in  every  respect  exceedingly  well  suited  to  that  end,  and 
which  in  many  ways  is  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  We  have  already 
observed  that  Constantine,  in  his  wars,  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
the  gods  for  assbtance.'  Christian  and  Pagan  historians  are  agreed, 
that  Maxentius,  whose  superstition,  as  it  frequently  happens,  was  equal 
to  his  crimes,  offered  many  sacrifices  to  secure  the  victory  on  his  side ;  and 
that  he  rehed  more  upon  supernatural  powers  than  upon  the  might  of 
his  arms.^    Even  iu  the  later  period  of  Constantino's  life,  we  meet 

1  Comp.  with  the  above  remnrk,  the  coins    inviclo  comiti.   Ec>lihpl,(loclrinanurimionim 
of  Constantine  wiili  iIib  inseription ;   Soli    veicram,  vol.  8,  p.  75. 
5  Vid,  Zosim,  1.  U.  c.  16. 
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with  many  things  which  show  that  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  tlie  pagan 
rites.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  may  readily  conceive  tliat  he, 
too,  would  wish  to  have  some  superior  power  on  his  ami  ^de  ;  and  that 
with  this  feeling,  in  accordance  with  the  pagan  mode  of  thinking, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  still  clung  to  him,  his  attention  would  be 
directed  to  watch  for  signs  in  the  heavens,  from  which  he  could  gather 
an  omen.^  lu  his  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  he  had  heard  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  cross  ;  he  already  believed  in  the  God  of  the 
Christians  as  a  powerful  being.  Now  it  is  very  possible,  that,  either  of 
himself,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Christians  about  his  person,  he  imagined 
he  perceived,  in  the  shape  of  the  clouds,  or  in  some  other  object,  a  sign 
of  the  cross,  —  the  Christians  being  disposed  to  trace  their  favorite 
symbol  in  almost  every  object  of  nature.  The  vision  in  his  sleep,  which 
tdiately  followed,  admits  itself  also,  in  this  case,  of  an 
Thus,  then,  Constantino  was  led  to  conceive  the 
hope  that,  by  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the  sacred 
symbol  of  the  cross,  he  should  contjuer.^  He  obtiuned  the  victory, 
and  now  felt  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  God  of  the  Christians. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  became  his  amulet,  of  which  fact  we  find  many 
and  various  indications  in  the  ensuing  life  of  Constantine.  After  the 
victory,  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  his  own  statue, 
holding  in  the  right  hand  a  standard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  the 
following  inscription  beneath  it:  "By  t^issaJutarysign,  the  true  symbol 
of  valor,  I  freed  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,"^  He  was  after- 
wards in  the  frequent  habit  of  making  this  sign,  (to  which  he  ascribed 
a  supernatural  power  of  protection)  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  and 
was  often  observed  to  draw  the  cross  upon  his  forehead.* 

This  hypothesis  is  rendered  probable,  by  similar  examples  belonging 
to  the  same  period,  where  superstition  became  the  way  to  fedth,  and 
men  who  imagined  they  pei  cen  ed  lupenntural  effects  to  proceed  from 

1  We  may  compnre  the  iScomj/iia  in  Eu  dru  ive  may  conclude  that  in  tJie  Lntin  fhefe 

Bebius  Vila  Const.  I.  38,  with  a  duiainieioe  was  comcllimg  exactly  corrcspoiitliiig  to  it, 

^Although  the  remari:  is  ccrtunly  jost  as    aalutnn."     Noirunquestionably  it  may 

in  itself,  that  the  Christian  hislonans  we  e  bo  saifl  that  the  emperor  had  perhaps  caused 

very  ready  to  imagine  they  saw  the  sign  of  himself  to  be  represented  simply  with  a  Ko- 

Ihe  cross  where  there  was  nothing  of  the  m^n  hasto,  (Sopv  arofpoti  a;(^ium,  says  Eu- 

kind,  yet  there  are  no  existing  t^iinds  for  stbiiis  )  and  that  it  wasonljtnenord  "  saiu- 

applying   this   remark,  with   Eckhel   and  ta-e     and  some  accidental  pecnliaritj  in 

Manso,  lo  all  the  monnmenCs  helon^ing  to  tlie  shape  of  the  spear,  conplcd  with  what 

■he  time  of  Constantine,  and  for  regarding  uas  ^nown  respecting  Constantine  in  his 

the  Labarum  as  no  more  than  an  ordinary  hter  life,  which  led  to  the  explanation  of 

Soman  banner ;  still  less  is  there  anv  j>oo  1*  tl  at  symbol  as  the  cross ;  but  the  truth  is, 

reason  for  seeking  in  the  Attic  antiquities  we  have  not  the  least  warrant  for  accusing 

an  explanation  of  the  monogram  of  Christ,  Luscbius  of  any  such  misapprehcnsien,  es- 

the  meaning  of  which  is  so  obvious  peciallj  when  we  consider  that  in  his  Church 

*  Euseb.  hist,  eceles.  IX.  9,  de  v  C  II  H  stori  where  this  elrcumstanoe  is  already 

40.    Tomy  TV  (raT^puiiSet  OTjpiu,  T^  u? ijfli-  lelated    nothing  as  yet  occnrs  respecting 

vii  kMYXV  tJc  ch'iSpiiic,  t^v  TroXiu  i  fiMi  urc)  the   snpernatural  appearance  of  the  cross. 

JSym  TDK  TupHWOK  Siaaiideiaai}  BjvScpusa.  The  langoage  certainly  applies  more  natn- 

Bullnus  has  it,  hoc  singnlari   signo     he  rally  to  die  symbol  of  the  cross  than  to  an 

seems,  however,  not  to  have  had  before  him  ordinary  spear;  yet  we  should  remomher 

the  original  Latin  words ;  but,  in  his  usual  that,  in  the  language  of  Constantine,  Bo- 

way,  lo  g^ve  an  arbitrary  translation  of  the  man  and  Christian  notions  flow  together- 
Greek  words  in  Eusebius.    As  Ensebius        *  Euseb.  III.  2.    TA  ■npoaumni  tiji  aw-6 

lays  B  peculiar  stress  on  the  word  eursipta-  pii>  xaraa^ay^d/icrot  miiicu^ 
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the  sign  of  the  cross  ia  the  common  occurrences  of  hfe,  were  thereby 
first  led  to  repose  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Chriatians.i  Examples  of 
this  sort  occur  also  at  other  periods,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conversion 
of  warlike  princes,  such  aa  Clovis  and  Olof  Trygwsesoo. 

In  this  way  we  may  best  esplain  how  in  Constantine's  mind  there 
was  at  first  only  a  mixture  of  Heathen  with  Christian  views, — how  at 
first  he  could  worship  the  God  of  the  Christians  along  with  the  gods  of 
Paganism,  until,  gradually  led  on  by  the  conviction  that  this  his  patron 
God  had  procured  him  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  order  that  His  own  worship 
might  by  his  means  become  universally  difi'used,  he  came  at  length  to 
believe  that  this  God  was  the  Almighty  Being  who  alone  deserved  to 
be  worshipped,  and  that  the  gods  of  the  Heathen  were  malignant 
spirits,  opposed  to  the  only  true  God  —  spirits  whose  kingdom  was, 
throuirh  his  instrumentality,  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  first  instaiice,  his 
religmia  convietions  moved  him,  in  conformity  with  his  eelecticiam, 
simply  to  grant  equal  toleration  and  freedom  to  all  the  religions  eaat- 
in<f  ill  the  Roman  empire ;  and  this,  certainly,  waa  the  course  best 
suited,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  secure  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  His  peculiar  veneration  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  moved 
him  to  give  special  distinction  to  the  Chiislian  worship,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  old  Roman  religion.  The  Paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was,  in  fact,  as  the  reii^on  of  the  state,  already  in  possession  of  the 
privileges  ;  the  Christian  worship,  hitherto  oppressed,  had  yet  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  same  rank  with  the  other. 

The  first  law  relating  to  matters  of  reli^on,  which  Constantine 
enacted  in  common  with  Licinius,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
nature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  can  be  gathered  only  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  second  law,  published  in  the  following  year,  in  which  the 
first  is  said  to  be  amended.  But  this  latter  rescript  has  also  come 
down  to  us  hi  a  form  which  renders  the  attempt  to  do  this  both  difficult 
and  unsafe.^  It  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  first  rescript,  all  the  reli- 
gious parties  then  existing  in  the  Roman  empire  —  including  the  Chris- 
tian party,  with  its  various  sects  —  were  mentioned  by  name,  and  then 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  accorded  to  all  the  members  of  these 

1  In  the  poem  of  Sererus,  belonging  to  Conditions  we  here  spoken  of,  by  which  the 
the  fifth  century,  which  may  bo  mkun  as  a  free   exercise   of   the    Christian   worship 
pictntc  drawn'  from  rejil  life,  the   pagan  seemed  to  have  bean  limited  in  the  first 
siiepherd  is  led  to  embrace  the  faith,  from  rescript:   the  niiturc  of  these  conditions, 
observing,  aa  he  supposes,  that  the  fold  of  '  however,  is  not  mentioned.    In  th«  nest 
the  Christian  shepherd  ia  preserved  by  the  place,  wc  have  the  name,  after  a  Greek  trans- 
sign  of  the  cross  from  the  contagions  mur-  lation,  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius, 
rain  which  fell  on  the  other  folds.    He  con-  (X.  5,)  but  somewhat  obscurely  expressed, 
eludes :  as  such  translntions  from  the  La^n  in  Eu- 
Naracartddnbittm,  qulnhonilniqumios  sobins  usually  are,  (and  pM*aps  distorted 
msama  proelt  idem  perpeH  sbkuIo,  from  the  troe  sense  by  various  misnppre 
Quoifeiuorblda  vlDoliurJ  hensions  of  the  Latin  original,)     Yet  w» 
In  the  same  manner,  a  warrior,  from  ob-  may  infer,  even  from  a  compari^jon  of  Eu- 
servintt,  as  he  supposes,  the  power  of  the  sebins  with  the  passage  in  the  book  de  mor. 
sign  of  Iha  cross  in  battle,  becomes  more  tibus,  that  the  translation  was  made  from  a 
inclined  to  the  faith.  somewhat  ditFerent  form  of  the  rescript, 
'  We  have  this  rescript  in  an  abbreviated  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  book  de 
form,  in  the  book  de  mort.  persecut  chap.  48.  morttbus. 
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different  religious  parties.  This,  however,  was  so  expressed,  that  it 
might  at  least  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  each  individual  was  allowed 
indeed  to  follow,  with  unlioiited  freedom,  the  principles  of  that  religious 
party  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected  when  this  rescript  ap- 
peared ;  but  could  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  religious  party  with 
which  he  then  happened  to  be  connected,  in  order  to  unite  himself  with 
another.^  This  addition  must  have  been  felt  to  be  a  great  constraint, 
especially  by  the  Christiana  ;  for  it  may  be  conceived  that  under  a  new 
government,  so  favorable  to  the  Christiana,  many  who  had  heretofore 
been  held  hack  by  fear,  would  wish  to  go  over  to  the  Christian  church. 
The  attention  of  the  empevor  havbg  been  directed  to  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  first  law,  he  published  at  Milan,  in  the  year  313,  in 
common  with  Licinius,  a  second  edict,  in  which  it  was  declared,  with- 
out mentioning  by  name  any  of  the  different  religious  parties,  that,  in 
general,  every  one  might  be  permitted  to  adopt  ^e  principles  of  the 
reli^ous  party  which  he  held  to  be  right ;  and,  in  particular,  every  one 
without  exception  to  profess  Christianity.  ITiis  rescript  contained,  in 
feet,  far  more  than  the  first  edict  of  tolei-ation  published  by  the  emperor 
Gallienus ;  since,  by  the  latter,  Christianity  was  merely  received  into 
the  class  of  the  religiones  lidtce  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  while  this  new 
law  implied  the  introduction  of  a  universal  and  unconditional  religious 


^  Tn  the  book  de  mortibus,  it  sajs  in  the 
second  rescript:  amotis  omnibia  onatino  con- 
(Ji'liW6us,  qnie  (in)  prius  Ecriptisad  ofHoinm 
tunm  dalis  saper  Christianorum  nomine 
videbantur.  If  we  chose  to  take  the  word 
elpeai;  in  the  expression  of  Ensehius,  if  of- 
pcSeiuuv  mii'TiAuf  rCiv  alpiafuv,  aa  synony- 
mous ivith  conditio,  then  Eusebios  vvould 
agree  word  for  word  with  the  book  de  mor- 
tibus ;  bnt  to  lake  (he  word  alpscit  as  mean- 
ing; eimply  the  same  tliinj;  with  conditio,  is 
what  neiwier  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek 
langoage,  nor  the  way  in  which  Eusebius 
uniformly  emptoys  this  word  in  the  rescript, 
will  permit.  It  always  retains  in  Eusebius 
the  signilicatianG,  choice,  choice  arising  fram 
free  conviction,  the  reli^oua  sect  which  one 
embraces  from  conviction,  hence  sect  in 
general.  If  the  word  alpcrnt  in  this  rescript 
occnrred  nowhere  else  in  Essebius,itmighc 
be  said,  Chat  the  translator  had  misun&r- 
stood  the  Latin  word  conditiones ',  as  in  ^t 
it  seems  quite  evident  that  in  one  passage 
of  the  rescript  an  error  of  translation  has 
arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  (he 
Latin,  whore  the  question  relates  to  the  in- 
demnity which  those  Wei's  to  receive,  who 
gave  up  to  the  churches  the  landed  estates 
tiiey  bad  been  deprivoil  of,  and  whore  in  the 
hook  de  mortibus  the  rescript  runs  ihns: 
Si  putitverint,  de  nostra  benevolentia  aliqnid 
vicariom  postnlent  ( if  they  think  good  to 
do  so,  they  may  ask  <^  oar  benevolence 
some  indemnity.)  end  where  the  translator 
in  Eusebius  understands  Che  word  vicarium 
as  a  maseuUne  noon,  designating  the  name 
of  an  office ;  hence  reads  i' 
VOL.  II. 


stood  thus;  aliquid  Vicari 
(may  demand  something  from  the  Vic^rioa 
of  the  province,)  and  translates,  TrpoeiMu- 
at  TV  ™  TOirut  'EKapxv  (lita^wrf.  But 
since  ti^c  same  word  occurs  several  limes  in 
a  similar  connection  in  Euecbins,  and  since, 
moreover,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  form 
of  the  original  document  as  known  to  Eu- 
sebius, and  the  form  of  the  rescript  in  the 
book  de  mortibus,  seem  not  to  have  been  in 
ail  respects  the  same,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  suppose  here  a  misconstrnction  of  words, 
hut  must  rather  endeavor  to  gather  the 
natare  of  the  a/ndilions,  which  are  not  clear- 
ly  stated  in  the  hook  de  mortibus,  from 
the  rescrijit  in  its  more  detailed  form,  as  it 
appears  in  Eusebius.  The  connection  in 
Eusebius  is  as  follows:  as  in  the  Ursc  re- 
script many  sects  of  dilfercnc  kinds  seem  to 
hnve  been  expressly  added,  tiie  ease  was 
perhaps,  that  many  belonging  to  the  aliove- 
namcd  sects,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
this  rescript^  abandoned  tiicir  pi'cvious  reli- 
gion, (clird  Tijf  TOuaniK  Trapafi)AuJeuc  uve- 
Kpnvoi'To,)  These  now  seemed  by  that  re- 
script, which  extended  religious  fieedom 
expressly  to  the  then  members  of  the  re- 
spective sects,  10  be  hindered  from  passing 
over  to  any  other  religions  party; — hence 
in  the  second  edict  it  was  determined,  iirug 
uijlivi  irovre^uc  i^ovaca  ipv^iea  ^  roii  iaa>- 
AotnSttu  Kol  alpeisSai  ^v  Ttiv  jtpioTioi'iii' 
jrapcu^^ii^ci'  J  Sptiaxstav,  ini'iorifi  T£  eJouomi 
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freeilom  and  liberty  of  conscience  ;  a  thing,  in  fact,  wholly  new,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  vfith  the  political  and  religious  mode  of  thinking 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  grounded  on  the  dominant  state  reli^on ; 
—  a  principle  which,  without  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  hardly  have  been  brought  to  li^ht,  although  the  ground  on  which 
thb  general  toleration  was  established,  in  the  present  instance,  is  by  no 
means  the  purely  Christian  position.  The  emperors  expressly  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention,  that  the  interest  of  no  religion  whatever  should 
seem  to  be  injured  by  them :  ^  and  for  this  they  assign  political  and  reU- 
gious  motives ;  first,  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
times ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  might  conciliate  the  good  will  of  whatever 
there  was,  possessedof  a  divine  and  heavenlynature,  to  the  emperor  and 
his  subjects.^ 

While  under  the  influence  of  this  eclectic  liberality,  it  was  really  of 
great  unportance  to  Constantine  that  he  should  be  accurately  informed 
respecting  the  different  roliipous  sects  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
especially  respecting  those  ivhich  were  little  known  and  much  decried, 
(as,  for  example,  the  Manichean  sect,)  in  order  to  see  whether  he 
might  not,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  state,  extend  the  above- 
mentioned  toleration  to  these  sects  also.  He  made  it  the  special  duty 
of  Strategius,  a  man  well  fitted  for  this  business  by  his  education  and 
learning,  to  examine  fully  into  the  character  of  the  difierent  sects,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Manicheans,  and  to  draw  up  for  him  a  report  on  the 
whole  matter.^ 

He  at  the  same  directed  with  regard  to  the  Christians,  that  the 
places  of  assembly  and  other  estates  which  belonged  to  the  Christian 
church,  but  which  had  been  publicly  confecated  in  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution, should  be  restored  to  the  original  proprietors.  But  he_  did 
this  with  a  just  provision  for  the  indemnification  of  those  private  indi- 
viduals who  had  purchased  these  estates,  or  received  them  as  presents. 
In  this  case,  too,  he  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  "  that  the 
public  tranquillity  would  thereby  be  promoted,  since,  by  this  method  of 
proceeding,  the  care  of  the  divine  Providence,  which  we  have  already 
experienced  ia  many  tEngs,  will  remajn  secure  to  us  through  all  time." 

This  union  of  two  Augustuses  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tians would  necessarily  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  their  situation 
in  the  oUior  provinces.  As  the  two  emperors  transmitted  their  laws 
also  to  Maximinus,  who  then  stood  on  good  t«rms  with  them,  the  latter, 
from  special  considerations,  would  be  unwilling  alone  to  exasperate  the 
Christians  against  himself.     He  wished  to  introduce  a  change  in  hia 

I'Osur  lai&eiuif  Tiji^  juiie  SfnjaKK^  Tim  '  Aramian.  Maroellin.  1.  XV.  C.13.     Con- 

uE/iaticSeU  ri  itp'  ^/iCni  ioKaifi.  stanliiitis       oura    liniatius    anperstilionuni 

'  'OTuf  HTi  -KOTs  Irm  Jew7i?r  xai  otpavum  qutorerel  seetns,  Mimichffiomm  et  similinmj 

^pay/uiTO!,  ^/liu  nai  Jraffi  ToEf  iirb  Tijti  ^[ts-  neo  inlorprea  inveniretuf  idoneus,  hnnc  sibi 

repai'  Ejovoi'av  iiiiyovmv,  eiiieref  ritat  6bv^  commendatum  nt  anffldentem  clogit.  _  Hai^ 

■Sn.  In  the  book  (ia  mortibns ;  quort  qaidem  ing  f iilfilM  this  dnty  W  the  sfttisfaction  of 

(should  perhaps  he,  quid  quid  est,)  divioitns  the  emperor,  ha  was  afterwards _ called  by 

(perhaps  divinitatia)  in  aedo  ecelesti  nobis  liim  Musonianus,  rose  to  a  still  higher  post, 

atquo  omnibuB,  qni  sab  powaiaie  nostra  and  finally  became  pnefectua  pratono  in 

Bunt  constituii,  placaliua  ac  propiiium  pos-  the  East 
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conduct  towards  that  class  of  his  subjects,  ivitiiout  appearing  to  contra- 
dict his  previous  regulations,  and  to  accomraodate  himself  to  influences 
from  another  quarter ;  but  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  vari- 
ous shifts  and  evasions.  In  a  rescript  addressed  to  Sabinus,  his  pi-£e- 
torian  prefect,  he  declared  it  to  be  generally  known,  that  Dioclesian 
and  Maximian,  when  they  observed  how  almost  all  loere  forsaking 
the  worship  of  Hie  gods  and  joimng  themselves  to  t!ie  Christian  parti/, 
had  rightly  decreed  that  whoever  forsook  the  worship  of  the  immortal 
gods  should  be  brought  back  again  to  the  same  by  open  punishments. 
But  when  he  first  came  to  the  East,i  and  found  that  very  many  such 
people,  who  might  he  serviceable  to  the  state,  had  on  this  ground  been 
banished  by  the  judges  to  certain  places,  he  had  given  directions  to  the 
several  judges,  that  they  should  no  longer  use  forcible  measures  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  but  rather  endeavor  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  friendly  persuasion  and  admonition. 
Now  so  long  as  the  judges  had  acted  agreeably  to  these  directions,  no 
one  in  the  Eastern  provinces  had  been  exiled  or  otherwise  treated  witfa 
violence ;  but  for  the  very  reason,  that  no  forcible  measures  were  em- 
ployed against  them,  they  had  been  reclamed  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  The  emperor  proceeds  to  explain  how  be  had  been  afterwards 
induced  to  yield  to  the  petitions  of  certain  heathen  cities,  who  were  un- 
willing to  tolerate  any  Christians  within  their  walJs.  He  next  renewed 
the  ordinance  which  secured  the  Christians  against  all  oppressive  meas- 
ures, and  forbade  other  means  to  be  employed  than  those  of  kindness, 
for  bringing  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  the  gods, 
If  any  bdividual  was  led,  out  of  his  own  free  conviction,  to  profess 
veneration  for  the  gods,  he  should  be  joyfully  received ;  hut  every 
other  one  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  inclination,  and  no  reproachful  and 
oppressive  conduct  was  to  be  allowed  in  any  man.  This  will  of  the 
emperor  was  everywhere  to  be  made  publicly  known.  But  although 
this  was  done,  yet  the  Christians  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  deceived  tliom  once  already ;  the  rescript 
itself  wore  so  plainly  the  marks  of  constraint,  and  gave  them  so  little 
security,  inasmuch  as  the  public  and  common  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship  was  nowhere  distinctly  permitted,  that  they  could  have  no 
encouragement  to  avail  themselves  of  this  more  favorable  declaration. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  emperor,  which  procured  for  them  what 
tiiey  could  hardly  have  expected  from  his  free  inclination. 

After  Maximin  had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  barely  saved  himself 
out  of  the  war  with  Licinius  in  the  year  313,  which  was  so  unfortunate 
for  hira,  he  proceeded  to  arm  himself  for  a  new  conflict  with  the  enemy 
who  was  pursuing  him  and  laybg  waste  his  provinces.  In  this  diffi- 
cult situation,  the  exasperation  of  so  considerable  a  party  as  the  Chris- 
tiai^  already  formed,  could  not  be  regarded  by  hira  as  a  matter  of 
indifference :  perhaps,  too,  he  had  been  led  by  his  misfortunes  to  believe 
that  the  God  of  the  Christians  might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being, 

I  This  took  place  in  fact  after  he  hail  at-    Kome  meiuure  Ihc  edict  of  Gnleiiua.    (See 
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■whose  vengeance  ho  was  now  made  to  experience.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished another  rescript,  in  which  he  declared,  that  a  misconception  in 
some  of  the  judges  had  betrayed  his  subjects  into  a  distrust  of  his  ordi- 
nances. In  order,  therefore,  that  all  ambiguity  and  all  suspicion  might 
thenceforth  be  removed,  it  should  be  made  publicly  known,  that  all 
who  were  disposed  to  profess  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  were  left 
free  to  engage  in  the  public  exercise  of  this  religion  iu  whatever  way 
they  chose.  The  Christians  were  espi-e^ly  permitted  to  found  churches, 
and  the  houses  and  estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  were  to  be 
restored  back  to  them  Shoitly  ifteiwiids,  he  mit  with  a  ternile 
death  at  Tarsus.  Const^ntme  and  Licmius  who  had  herptofore  both 
shown  themselves  fwor^l  le  to  the  Chnstnns  Ucame  t  y  the  denth  of 
this  last  persecutor  of  the  ( t  nstian  chuich  sole  masters  of  the  a  man 
empire. 

Ambition,  love  of  power  ind  the  etnfe  for  absolute  soiereigntj  m 
the  Roman  empire  particul  rly  on  the  part  ot  Coustanbne,  would  not 
allow  them  to  remain  long  peicefnl  neighbors  to  each  other  By  the 
battle  of  Cibalia  m  Lowei  Pinnoma  m  the  year  ol4  the  war  was 
decided  in  favor  of  Constantme.  It  ended,  it  is  tiue.m  a  treaty  be 
tween  the  two  princes ;  but  their  respective  mterests  still  contmued  to 
conflict  with  each  other.  Licinius,  who  perhaps  was  but  httle  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  religion  in  themselves  considered,  had  been  only  moved 
by  his  connection  with  Constantine,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  mfiuence 
of  his  wife  Constanlia,  the  sister  of  Constantine,  whom  he  had  married 
in  the  year  313,  to  participate  in  the  favorable  proceedings  begun 
towards  the  Christians.  The  former  reason  for  fovoring  them  was  now 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians,  as  the  friends  of  Con- 
stantino, especially  the  bishops,  to  whom  Constantine  paid  so  much 
honor,  would  become  objects  of  suspicion  to  him.^  Perhaps  many  of 
the  bishops  gave  occasion  for  tliis,  by  the  piiblie  manner  Jn  which  they 
avowed  their  friendship  for  Constantine.^  The  Pagans  would  naturally 
avMl  themselves  of  thia  state  of  feeling  in  licinius,  —  would  endeavor 
to  confirm  him  in  his  hostile  sentiments  agauist  the  Christians,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  the  hope,  that  he  was  destined  by  the  gods  to  reestab- 
Mi  their  worship,  and  prostrate  the  power  of  thoir  enemies.  His  ordi- 
nances against  the  Christians  proceeded  in  part  from  his  political  sus- 
picions ;  and  partly  it  was  their  design  to  present  the  Christians,  and 
especially  their  bishops,  in  an  unfavorable  light.  He  forbade  the  latter 
to  assemble  together :  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  pass  over  the  limits  of 
his  own  diocese  ;  where,  however,  to  allow  to  the  pagan  empei'or  what 
is  justly  his  dae,  we  should  notice  that,  as  is  evident  from  the  synodal 
laws  of  the  fourth  century,  worldly-mmded  bishops,  instead  of  caring 
for  the  salvation  of  their  flocks,  were  often  but  too  much  inclined  to 
travel  about,  and  entangle  themselves  in  worldly  concerns.  Whether, 
however,  in  the  case  of  licinius,  any  well-grounded  occasion  existed  for 
these  proceedings,  aside  from  his  excessive  suspicion  and  unwarranted 

J  ProbaWv  Sozomen  Mpresents  iTie  mat-    the  Chrislinns   after  liis  imRirtniiixte  waf 
ter  most  corrcctlv,  (1.  7.)  when  he  states  thai    with  Cotistantinc. 
Licinius  first  altered  his  conduct  towards        '  Euseb.  de  v.  C.  1-  56 
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hostility,  ivc  are  unable  to  dotormine  with  certainty,  as  the  only  accounts 
we  have  respecting  these  matters  come  from  prejudiced  Christian 
writers.  He  moreover  directed  that  the  seats  of  the  men  and  the 
women  should  be  separate,  (a  custom  which  aftenyards  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  themselves  thought  proper  to  retain ;)  that  no  bishop 
should  instruct  a  female  in  Christianity,  but  the  women  should  be 
instructed  only  by  women.  The  same  remark  which  we  have  just 
made,  applies  also  to  these  regulations :  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  hostile  dispositioa  of  Licinius  led  him  to  adopt  all  these  measures 
on  false  pretences,  merely  with  a  view  to  degrade  the  Christians  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  or  whether  he  was  led  to  them  by  individual 
examples  of  abuse  and  criminality.  He  commanded  tlie  Christians  at 
his  residence  at  Nicomedia  to  hold  their  assemblies,  not  in  the  churches, 
but  in  the  open  fields  without  the  city,  under  the  sarcastic  pretence, 
that  the  fresh  air  was  more  healthful  in  such  multitudinous  assemblies. 
He  caused  the  churches  in  Pontus  to  be  closed,  and  others  to  be  demol- 
ished ;  accusing  the  Christians,  that  they  had  prayed,  not  for  his  welfare, 
but  for  that  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  removed  the  Christians, 
who  refused  to  oifer,  from  his  palace,  also  from  all  the  high  civil  and 
military  posts,  and  from  the  service  of  the  military  police  in  the  cities. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  have  been  willing  to  surren- 
der even  more  than  their  earthly  means  of  subsistence  and  their  honors 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  faith ;  but  there  were  also  to  be  found  those  who, 
being  Christiana  rather  from  habit  than  from  any  inward  reason,  or  who, 
having  become  Christians  only  from  outward  motives,  were  hence  ready 
again,  fi-om  simiUir  motives,  to  change  their  rehgion.^  Others  stood 
film,  it  is  true,  at  first,  but  afterwai-ds  the  love  of  the  world  overcame 
their  love  of  religion ;  they  denied  the  highest  and  only  true  good,  for 
an  empty  name,  and  gave  bribes  and  good  words  into  the  bargain,  so 
they  might  hut  be  restored  to  their  offices.^  Licinius  published  no 
edict  authorizing  sanguinary  measures ;  even  the  canons  of  the  Nicene 
council  represent  this  persecution  as  one  which  was  attended  with  no 
effiision  of  blood.  Yefc  it  may  have  been  the  case,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  popular  fury,  and  the  malice  of  individual  magistrates  in  many 
districts,  and  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  laws  themselves,  the  Christians  sufiered  from  occasional 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  on  this  point  we  are  left  without 
any  sufficiently  distinct  and  credible  iufoi-mation.^ 


1  Against  snch  the  XI,  canon  of  the  Ni- 
cene coundl  is  directed  :  IlEpf  Twv  iropra^uv- 
Tuw  siiJp^  avu7«J7f  ft  X"P^  d^ipecEUf  iirap- 
jdiTirt'  1}  jupi  mviin-ov  !)  rmd^  toiovtov,  6 

^  Against  sncli  ihe  XII.  canon  of  the  Ni- 
cene coancil  is  dii-octeil ;  01 7rpiws?.i;^£i  "" 


singalum  atriusque    militix,  pala 
luiliiaris,)  /imi  iK  Toira  lirl  tov  o/miw  l/ie- 

pla  TrpoeoSat  Kal  i3cvifuiioi(  Karo/jfliirjiU  rS 
omaTpaTeiaaaSai. 

VOL.  u.  2' 


ticniarly    1 


ored  to  ci 


},  by  expOB- 


mpel  to  offe 
ing  them  naKcd  to  the 
of  wliom  thirty-nine  a 
maincd  ntctulfast,  and  1 
Etahe  almost  froncn.    1 

of  Cirsarcn,  Grepirv  of  Ntssb,  Chrys 
lorn,  Gaudenlins  of  Brescia,  Ephracm  Syms, 
this  story  h;is  been  varioiHlr  crahcllishod  j 
but  we  are  in  warn  of  crcdllife  historical  ac- 
count?, such  as  would  enablo  us  to  deter- 


i-c  bron);ht  to  the 
the  rheioi'ical  de- 
Hamilials,  Basil 
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18  IVAH  BETWEEN   CONSTANXmB  AHD  LICINITJS. 

Finally,  in  t!ie  year  323,  the  second  war  broke  out  between  Constan- 
tine  and  Licinius.  This  war  wan,  it  is  true,  very  far  from  being  a  reli- 
^ou9  war,  inaamuch  as  on  both  sides  the  grounds  of  contention  were 
merely  political,  and  not  re!i<^oua.  But  yet  it  may  notwithstanding  he 
truly  affinned,  that  the  triumph  of  the  Pagan  or  Christian  party  was 
hanging  on  the  issue.  This,  too,  was  well  understood  on  both  sides ; 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Pa^an  and  the  Christian 
parties  would  embark  in  the  war  each  with  the  feeling  of  their  different 
mterests,  and  that  the  two  emperors  also,  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  religious  conrictions,  would  place  their  hopes  of 
success  in  rehgion.  A  chavacteiistic  fact  to  denote  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  of  Licinius,  is  contained  in  the 
tradition  cited  by  Eusebius,^  tliat,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  men  believed  they  saw  several  legions  of  Constantine  marching 
victoriously  through  the  streets  at  mid-day.^ 

Augurs,  hamspices,  pagan  soothsayers  of  all  sorts,  fired  the  hopes 
of  Licinius.  Before  proceeding  to  tjie  war,  he  conducted  the  heads  of 
his  prsetorians,  and  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  his  court-,  into  a 
grove  consecrated  to  the  godw,  where  their  images  had  been  set  up,  and 
was-candles  placed  burning  before  them.^  After  having  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Here  stand  the  images  of  the  gods, 
whose  worship  we  have  rec^cived  from  our  fathers.  But  our  enemy, 
who  has  impiously  abandoned  the  sanctuaries  of  his  country,  worships  _a 
foreign  God,  who  has  come  from  I  know  not  whence,  and  dishonors  hia 
army  by  the  disgraceful  sign  of  his  God.  Placing  his  confidence  upon 
this,  he  carries  on  the  war,  not  so  much  with  ourselves  as  viith  the  gods 
whom  he  has  forsaken.  The  issue  of  this  war  must  settle  the  (luestion 
between  his  God  and  our  gods.  If  that  foreign  thing  which  we  now 
deride,  come  off  victorious,  we  too  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  and 
worship  it,  and  we  must  dismiss  the  gods  to  whom  we  vmnly  kindle 
these  lights.  But  if  onr  gods  conquer,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will,  we 
will  turn  ourselves,  after  this  victory,  to  the  war  against  their  enemies." 

Constantino,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  upon  the  God  whose  symbol 
accompanied  his  army.  He  caused  the  Labarum  to  be  home  in  turn  by 
fifty  of  his  choicest  soldiers,  who  constantly  surrounded  it.  He  had  ob- 
served, as  he  supposed,  that  victory  everywhere  accompanied  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  wgn,  operating  with  supernatural  power,  and  that  those 
divisions  of  his  army  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way,  were  often 
ralhed  by  its  means  ;  an  observation  which,  especially  if  the  emperor 
had  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  his  army,  might  doubtless 
he  correct,  and  which  may  be  easily  expltuned  from  natural  ca,use3, 
Constantino  ima^ned  that,  among  other  irjstanccs,  he  had  met  with  a 
proof  of  the  magical  power  of  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  in  an  incident 
which  he  afterward  related  to  the  bishop  Eusebius,  and  which  we  may 

mine  what  denreo  of  truth  lies  at  the  bot-        '  Eusebius  relates  this  after  tlie  report  of 

torn  of  ihU  tale.  eye-vviln esses,  (de  v.  C.  II.  5.)  and  there  is 

i  De  V.  C.  II.  6.  no  existing  riinson  for  douuting  the  essen 

'  It  is  well  knoivn  that  similnr  IcKcnds  tial  part  of  tlie  n.irriilive, 

respeninp  such  visions  occur  also  in  the 

case  of  olher  wars. 
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cite  as  furnishing  a  characteristic  trait  of  ConstantiDe's  religious  way 
of  thinking,^  A  soldier  who  bore  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  suddenly 
overcome  with  fear,  gave  it  over  to  another,  mearang  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  Soon  after,  he  was  transfixed  by  an  arrow ;  while  he  who  bore 
the  ensign,  although  many  arrows  were  shot  at  him  and  the  staff  of  the 
ensign  was  struck,  was  yet  unharmed  himself,  and  came  out  of  the  bat- 
tle without  receiving  a  wound. 

The  defeat  of  Lieinius,  whom  Constantino  dishonorably  and  faithless- 
ly allowed  to  be  killed,  made  the  latter  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and,  certainly,  this  fortunate  aecorapliahment  of  his  political  plans  had 
also  an  important  influence  upon  his  religjous  convictions,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  exhibited  them.  Before  we  pass  to  these  matters,  we 
may  take  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  in  relation  to  matters  of  religion,  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
cited  edict  until  this  decisive  epoch.  To  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
his  conduct  during  this  period,  we  must  make  the  following  remai-ks. 

Constantine  had  indeed  gradually  abandoned  his  system  of  religious 
eclecticism,  and  gone  over  to  Monotheism ;  but  yet  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  (sacra,)  which  had  taken  so  deep 
root  in  his  soul,  could  not  at  once  be  entirely  removed,  especially  as  his 
superstition  had  in  many  respects  but  altered  its  dress,  in  exchanging 
the  Pagan  for  a  Christian  form  ;  and  it  was  natural,  that  the  influence 
of  Heathens  who  were  about  him,  of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
such,  as  Sopatroa,  who  still  retfuned  much  of  their  ancient  authority,  as 
well  as  other  circumstances,  would  again  call  forth  the  superstition  that 
had  been  suppressed.  In  the  next  place,  although  Constantino  already 
looked  upon  the  pagan  deities  as  evil  spirits,  yet,  on  this  very  account, 
he  might  still  attribute  a  supernatural  power  to  the  magical  arts  of  Pa- 
ganism, and  regard  them  with  dread.  To  this  we  must  add  the  politi- 
cal motives  that  forbade  him  to  destroy  at  once  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  state,  which  still  had  a  considerable  party  in  its  favor ;  while  it 
may  be  observed  in  general,  that,  by  his  naturally  unbiassed  judgment, 
by  the  experience  which  he  had  already  obtauied  in  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  and  by  his  eai'her  eclecticism,  Constantino  was  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  toleration,  except  when  his  mind  had  been  thrown  in 
an  opposite  direction  through  some  paramount  foreign  influence. 

Although  Constantine  had  manifested  in  many  ways,  before  that  first 
edict,^  a  disposition  to  promote  the  Christian  form  of  worship,  yet,  even 
dovm  to  the  year  317,  we  find  marks  of  the  pagan  state-reli^on  upon 
the  imperial  eoins.^  Laws  of  the  year  319  presuppose  the  prohibition 
of  sacrifices  in  private  dwellings.  Ho  haruspex  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  another's  house.  Whoever  transgressed  this  law 
should  be  burned  ;  whoever  had  called  anharuspexmtohis  house  should 
be  banished,  after  the  confiscation  of  his  goods.  Haruspiees,  priests, 
and  other  ministers  of  the  pagan  worship,  were  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  private  dweUing  of  another,  even  under  the  plea  of  friendship. 


relation  of  the  ctvurch  to  the  slate. 
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These  rigid  ordinaneca  are  still  insufficient  of  themselves  to  prove, 
tiat  Constantine  meant  to  suppress  the  heathen  worship  out  of  reli- 
gious motives.  His  motives  raay  have  been  merely  political.  He  may 
have  feared  that  the  consultation  of  the  haruspices  and  the  use  of  the 
heathen  rites,  (sacra,)  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  form  conspira^ 
cies  against  his  government  and  against  his  life,  the  suspicions  of  men 
being  at  that  time  constantly  awake  on  these  matters ;  and  he  miglit  be 
the  more  fearful  of  all  this,  since  he  was  by  no  means  free  as  yet  from 
all  faith  in  the  power  of  the  pagan  magic.^ 

How  far  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  fi-om  wishing  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lic rites  of  Heathenism  by  force,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  wJiat  he 
declares  in  the  two  cited  laws  of  the  year  319 :  ^  "  They  who  are  de- 
sirous of  being  slaves  to  their  superstition,  have  liberty  for  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship;"^  and  "  You  who  consider  this  profitable 
to  yourselves,  continue  to  visit  the  public  altars  and  temples,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  solemnities  of  your  usage ;  for  we  do  not  forbid  the  rites  of  an 
antiquated  usage  to  be  performed  in  the  open  light."  *  In  this  conces- 
sion, we  see  only  a  wise  toleration,  the  consciousness  of  the  natural 
limits  of  civil  power,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  human  nature  whose 
cravings  are  but  the  more  strongly  excited  for  that  which  has  been  for- 
bidden. By  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  speaks  of  the  heathen 
worship,  —  when  he  calls  it  a  superstition,  Aprceterita  usiirpatio,  —  he 
lets  it  be  sufficiently  seen,  that  he  was  no  longer  held  by  any  religious 
interest  in  favor  of  Paganism.  With  this,  however,  a  law  of  the  year 
321  seems  to  conflict,  in  which  Constantine  not  only  repeats  that  per- 
mission in  respect  to  the  institution  of  the  haruspieia,  but  expressly  or- 
dains, that  whenever  lightning  should  strike  the  imperial  palace  or  any 
other  public  building,  the  bar uspices,  according  to  ancient  usage,  should 
be  consulted  as  to  what  it  might  signify,  and  a  eai-eful  report  of  the 
answer  shoidd  be  drawn  up  for  his  uae.^  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  he 
gave  this  direction,  simply  because  he  knew  the  power  of  this  kind  of 
superstition,  of  the  belief  in  omens  and  similar  things,  which  continued 
for  so  long  a  time  over  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  because 
he  feared,  that  if  the  haruspices  and  their  consultoi-s  were  left  wholly 

1  Lilmnlna  snys  of  Constmitine,  praising  heathen  mngic.    See  Eunapiua  vit.  ^des. 

his  genlleness  in  other  respects:  ;rnJ.e™rn-  vol.  I.  p.  23,  ed.  Boissonade.     Similar  ac- 

TogdHiv  rOl!  dpeyoidvats:  ffaaiX^iav  xal  rd  eusations  are  swd   to  have   been  brought 

raioiiro  iirijlotiMioiim,  Kiel  ab  Tolirois  H  fi6-  even  aftiunsi  the   bishop  Aibanasias.    Am- 

wwf,  iJJli  Kui  6aoi  iiavTsaai  fortp  toO  iroi  mian.  Sjtircellin.  hisL  1.  XV.  c  7. 
a:iop7ffM  li  ixeivav  Swieyofro.  Ha!  oliie/ila         *  Coi  Theodos.  I.  IX.  Tit.  16,  e.  1  et  2. 
Texvr;  rot  yi  toioStov  iieiXsT'  Sf  rofi  Trupof  »  Superstit'"  -■  -     - 

TT.   ■Seoioa.   nepi   araasac.     II.  vol    I    ed.  tornnt  pablici ^ 

Beislte,  pngB  635.    Eunapiua,  whose  testi         *  Qui  yero  id  vobis i_ _.. . 

monv,  to  be  sure,  in  snch  thing?  is  not  adite  arns  piihlicaa  alqne  delnbra,  et  con- 
wholly  to  he  relied  on,  being  a  zealous  pa  snetudmia  vestr*  celebrate  solemuia.  Nee 
gan,  rebites  that  Constantine,  at  the  delay  enim  prohibemus  prfeteritB  usurpationia 
of  the  provision  fleet  from  Alexandria,  oiBeia  libera  luce  tractari. 
whereby  Conalnntino  was  exposed  to  Ibe  *  Cod.  Theodoa,  I.  X.  Tit.  10,  o.  1.  Al- 
danger  of  a  famine,  ordei'ed  Sopatroi,  who  together  in  the  lochnical  language  :  Si  quirl 
had  stood  high  in  his  favor,  to  bo  etecuted,  de  paUtio  nostro  ant  cseteris  operibiis  pub- 
becanso  the  people  accnsed  Sopatros  of  be-  litis  degnstatum  fulgore  esse  conslitfirit, 
ing  the  caii-se  of  this  delay,  alleging  that  he  retento  more  veleris  obsorvantije,  quid  por- 
had  bound  the  winds  by  (he  power  of  the  landat,  ab  haruspidhus  requiralur. 


E/a'S 
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to  themselves,  or  if  none  but  indefinite  reports  of  their  interpretations 
Trent  abroad,  the  thing  might  be  followed  by  still  more  dangeroia  con- 
sequences. On  the  other  hand,  he  might  hope  to  be  able  to  dissipate 
more  easily  the  public  anxieties,  if  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  the  Pen- 
tifes  Maximus,  the  supreme  control  of  the  whole.  In  thia  manner 
might  we  defend  Constantino  agaii^t  the  reproach  of  having  fallen  bact 
into  pagan  superstition,  and  explain  the  whole  as  proceeding  from  a  Ro- 
man policy,  by  which  he  seemed  to  confirm  the  pagan  superstition ; 
although  we  must  admit,  that  such  a  course  can  never  be  justified  in  a 
Christian  prince.  Yet  the  other  hypothesis,  namely,  that  Ooostantine 
had  actually  fallen  back  into  heathen  superstition,  may  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  the  more  natural.  By  a  law  of  the  same  year,  he  declares 
also  the  employment  of  heathen  magic,  for  good  ends,  as  for  the  pre- 
vention or  healing  of  diseases,  for  tlie  protection  of  harvests,  for  the 
prevention  of  riun  and  of  hail,  to  be  permitted,  and  in  such  expressions, 
too,  as  certainly  betray  a  fiuth  in  the  efficacy  of  these  pretended  super- 
natural means,  unless  the  whole  is  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  legal 
forma  of  Paganism.  ^ 

As  Constantino,  by  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  had  now  become  master 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  he  expresses  everywhere,  in  his  proclama- 
tion issued  to  his  new  subjects  in  the  East,  the  conviction  that  the  only 
true  and  Almighty  God  had,  by  his  undeniable  interpositions,  given  bini 
the  victory  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  that  his  own  wor- 
ship might  by  his  means  be  universally  diiFused.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
proclamations  of  this  sort  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire,  he  says :  "  Thee,  the  Supreme  God,  I  in- 
voke ;  be  gracious  to  all  thy  citizens  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  who 
have  been  worn  down  by  long-continued  distress,  bestowing  on  them, 
through  me  thy  servant,  salvation.  And  well  may  I  ask  this  of  thee, 
Lord  of  the  universe,  holy  God;  for  by  the  leading  of  thy  hand  have  I 
undertaken  and  accomplished  salutary  things.  Everywhere,  preceded 
by  thy  siffn^  have  I  ted  on  a  victorious  army.  And  if  anywhere  the 
public  affairs  demand  it,  I  go  against  the  enemy,  following  the  same 
symbol  of  thy  power ,^  For  this  reason,  I  have  consecrated  to  thee  my 
soul,  deeply  imbued  with  love  and  with  fear ;  for  I  sincerely  love  thy 
name,  I  venerate  thy  power,  whieh  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  hy  so  many 
proofs,  and  by  which  thou  hast  confirmed  my  faith."  *  And  in  a  letter 
to  the  bbhop  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  he  says :  "  Freedom  being  once 

^  L,  R  0.  III.    Hullis  vero  criminationL-  fi^i  Iv^xa  iiaKKov  J  Kpeiaf,  J  koJ  /lavrcani 

bus  implicanda  ennt  ramedia  humanis  qnso-  f ireiiSero,  Tierrctfoidvo^,  iii  akjiSii  5rpoe(7ro6. 

dla  coL'poribua,  ant  in  agreelibus  loois,  ne  mi'  Im  itum  mff  miruptf  u/ievoi;,  air^,  — 

mawris  vindomiia  mBtuereniur  imbi-es  aut  mnv  be  tme  bo  far  as  this,  namely,  dial  at 

raontiB  gi'aiidinis  lapidationo   quacerentuf  a  time  when  Conatantine  would  no  longer 

innwcnter  adhildta  Buffragia,  qnibns  non  be  consi;imislv  aPagan,  he  was  still  invol- 

cujusqne  ealua  ant  existimatio  Iffidentur;  nnfarily  governed  by  papin  superadtion. 

sed  tiHoram  proficereni  actus,  ne   divina  ^  T^  at/v  a^ylSa  (the  symbol  of  the 

rountra  et  lafioreB  hominum  stcmerentur.  cross)  ■maTaxmi  !rpoj3a}^n!v<ic. 

So  that  what  the  devotcdty  pagan,  and  on  "  Toif  aiiroic  t//^   o^p   ifiit^  IjtS/iaiot 

this  point  extremely  prejndii--ed  historian,  aued'iuaaa'.  h^t  roic  TOlfuiouf  Trpotiu. 

ZoBtmiiB,  Bays  of  Conslaiicine,  (II.  120,)—  '  Euseb,  de  v.  C.  II.  54. 
fetjjJTO  6i  tn  mi  Twr  JTBTpioif  ieooif,  oi  ri- 
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more  restored,  and,  by  the  jirovidencc  of  tlic  great  God  and  my  omi 
mimstry,  that  dragon  driven  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  I  trust 
that  the  divine  power  has  become  manifest  even  to  all ;  and  that  they 
who  through  fear  or  unbelief  have  fallen  into  many  crimes,  will  come 
to  the  Icnoivledge  of  the  true  God,^  and  to  the  true  and  right  ordering 
of  their  lives."  What  Constantine  expresses  in  this  written  declara- 
tJOQ,  he  represented  visibly  under  an  emblem  which  he  caused  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  the  palace  in  his  new  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople, consisting  of  a  group  of  wax-figurea,  in  which  the  emperor  wag 
seen  with  the  sign  of  3ie  cross  over  his  head,  treading  under  foot  a 
dragon  transfixed  by  an  arrow.^ 

It  would  be  a  very  unjust  thing,  to  suppose  that  all  these  public  dec- 
larations and  exhibitions  amounted  to  nolJiing  but  mere  Christian  cant, 
or  deliberate  and  intentional  hypocrisy.  Constantino's  language  and 
conduct  adimt  of  a  far  more  natural  explanation,  when  we  conader 
them  as  in  part  the  expression  of  his  real  convictions.  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  susceptibility  to  certain  reli^oua 
impressions ;  he  acknowledged  the  peculiar  providence  of  God  in  the 
maimer  in  which  he  had  been  delivered  from  dangers,  made  victorious 
over  all  his  pagan  adversaries,  and  finally  rendered  master  of  the  Eo- 
man  world.  It  flattered  his  vanity  to  be  considered  the  favorite  of 
God,  and  his  destined  instrument  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  evil 
spirits,  (the  heathen  deities.)  The  Christians  belonpng  to  his  court 
were  certainly  not  wanting  on  their  part  to  confirm  him  in  this  persua- 
sion, having  many  of  them  come  to  the  same  conclnaion  themselves, 
dazzled  by  the  outward  splendor  which  surrounded  the  emperor,  and 
which  passed  over  from  him  to  the  vsible  church,  and  by  looking  at 
what  the  imperial  power,  which  nothing  any  longer  withstood,  could 
Becure  for  the  outward  interests  of  the  church. 

Constantine  must  indeed  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  striving, 
not  so  much  for  the  cause  of  God,  as  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
ambition  and  love  of  power ;  and  that  such  acts  of  perfidy,  mean  re- 
venge, or  despotic  jealousy,  as  occurred  in  his  political  oourae,  did  not 
well  befit  an  instrument  and  servant  of  God,  such  as  he  cldmed  to  be 
considered ;  but  there  was  here  the  same  lamentable  self-deception,  the 
same  imposition  upon  one's  own  conscience,  which  is  so  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  mighty  of  the  earth  who  wear  religion  as  their  motto,  and 
which,  in  their  ease,  so  easily  insinuates  itself  and  gains  the  mastery, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  for  truth  to  find  its  ivay  through  the  trappings 

1  Td  oi^uf  Su,  after  the  Platonic  fbrm  of  yet  this  cannot  be  considered  as  niiv  proof, 

expression.    The  Inn^iiaj^s  of  the  imperial  lliat  ibe  above  leacnd  has  no  true  founda- 

eoart  ineliiied  someliines  to  llio  doeti'iniil  lion.    El^a  wa  misht  also  arcue  from  the 

ami  biblical  stvie  of  the  ehnrch,  at  otJicrs  to  genera!  fact  of  so  lew  coins  or  Constuntlne 

that  of  the  Greek  philoaophy .  being  found  with  Christian  symbols,  against 

'  Euseh.  de  r.  C.  III.  3.    Quits  liko  the  the  undeniable  public  measures  adopted  by 

coins  which  Eckhel  represents,  I.  c.  p.  88:  a  that  emperor  in  iarorof  the  Christian  dmrch. 

serpani  lying  beneath  the  Laliarum  —  above  It  may  be  questioned  also,  whether  there  are 

It.  the  monogram  of  Christ  —  symbol  of  any  sufficient  grounds  for  pronoundng  the 

the  spes  publica.    Although  many  coins  of  corns  to  be  not  genuine,  which  in  Eckhcf(Lc. 

Constantino  are  not  to  be  tbund, 'which  at-  84,  col.  II.)  present  an  exhibition  of  the  whole 

lude  to  tlio  victory  by  means  of  Itie  cross,  event,  as  Constantine  related  it  to  Ensebins. 
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of  pomp  which  surrounii  them ;  because  they  are  approached  by  so 
manj  who,  blinded  themselves,  daazled  by  this  splendor,  blind  them  still 
more  in  return  ;  and  because  no  one  has  ever  got  access  to  them,  who 
had  the  impartiality  or  the  courage  to  discover  to  them  the  cheat,  and 
teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  outward  show  and  truth.  Thus 
was  it  with  Constantine.  And  what  wonder  that  he  should  proceed 
under  such  a  delusion,  when  even  Ensebius,  one  of  the  best  among  the 
bishops  at  his  court,  is  so  dazzled  hy  what  the  emperor  had  achieved 
for  the  outward  extension  and  splendor  of  the  church,  as  to  be  capable 
of  tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God,  all  the  acts  which 
a  love  of  power  that  would  not  brook  a  rival,  had,  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  humanity,  put  into  the  heart  of  the  emperor  in  the  war  agmnst 
Licinius ;  and  of  even  going  so  far  as  to  represent  him  giving  out  the 
orders  of  battle  by  a  special  divine  inspiration,  bestowed  in  answer  to 
hia  prayers,  in  a  war  that  beyond  ttlj  question  had  been  undertaken 
on  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  a  selfish  policy ;  although  we  must 
allow,  that,  waged  as  it  was  against  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  it 
would  naturally  be  regarded  by  Eusehius  as  a  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  God.^  Bishops  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  emperor  so  far 
forgot  indeed  to  what  master  they  belonged,  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  third  decennium  of  his  reign,  (the  tricennalia,)  one  of  them  congrat- 
ulated him  as  constituted  by  God  the  ruler  over  all,  in  the  present 
world,  and  destined  to  reign  with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  feelings  of  Constantme  himself  were  shocked  at  such  a  parallel- 
He  admonished  the  bishop  that  he  should  not  venture  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  that,  but  should  rather  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be  deemed 
worthy  to  be  a  servant  of  God  both  in  this  world  and  in  Wie  nest.^ 

It  was  now  the  wish  of  Constantine  that  all  his  subjects  might  be 
united  in  the  worship  of  the  same  God.  This  wish  he  expressed  pub- 
licly, and  gladly  employed  every  means  ui  his  power  to  bring  it  about ; 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  resort  to  any  forcible  measures.  He  stiU 
continued  to  express  publicly  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of  univei^ 
sal  freedom  of  conscience,  and  distinctly  contradicted  the  report,  which 
had  arisen  from  very  natural  causes,  that  he  intended  to  suppress  Pa^ 
ganism  by  force.  Thus  he  declares,  in  the  proclamation,  already  cited, 
to  the  people  of  the  East :  "  Let  the  followers  of  error  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  sharing  in  the  same  peace  and  tranquillity  with  the  faithful :  this 
very  restoration  of  common  intercourse  among  men  *  may  lead  these 
people  to  the  way  of  truth.  Let  no  one  molest  his  neighbor,  but  let 
each  act  according  to  the  inchnation  of  his  own  soul.  The  well-dis- 
posed must  be  convinced,  that  they  alone  will  live  in  holiness  and  purity, 
whom  Thou  thyself  dost  call  to  find  rest  in  thy  holy  laws.  But  let  those 
who  remain  strangers  to  them  retain,  since  they  wish  it,  the  temples  of 
falsehood :  we  have  the  resplendent  bouse  of  thy  truth,  which  thou  bast 

>  De  V.  C.  II.  12.    6to^owEiQf  triijxo^i';  The  mdeflnite  worda  mar  also  mean,  "  tliB 

fieiorepfl  Binjdjif  ijiJrvrnioei.  improving  influence  of  intercourse."    The 

^  Euseb.  V.  C.  1.  IV".  48.  _  _  connection,  liowever,  favors  the  first  inter- 

*  Aur^  y^  i  T^r  noivuvla^  iiraropBaai;,  preiaiion. 

{perhaps  ipsa  luec  c  *   ' 
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given  us  in  answer  to  the  cravings  of  our  nature.  "We  could  wish  ttat 
they  too  might  share  with  us  the  joy  of  a  common  harmony.  Yet  let 
no  one  trouble  his  neighbor  hy  that  which  is  his  own  conviction.  With 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  gained,  let  him,  if  possible,  profit  his  neigh- 
bor. If  it  is  not  possible,  he  should  allow  liis  neighbor  to  go  on  in  his 
own  way ;  for  it  is  one  thing,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  contest  for 
eternal  life,  and  another  to  force  one  to  it  against  his  wiU.  I  have 
entered  more  fidly  into  the  exposition  of  these  matters,  because  I  was 
tiDwilling  to  keep  concealed  my  own  belief  in  tbe  truth;  and  especially 
because,  as  I  hear,  certain  pui-sous  affirm  ^  that  the  temple- woi-ship  and 
the  power  of  darkness  are  abolished.  I  would  avow  this  as  my  counsel 
to  all  men,  if  the  mighty  dominion  of  error  were  not  too  fii-mly  i-ootcd 
in  the  souls  of  some  to  permit  the  restoration  of  the  common  hap- 
piness," ^ 

In  the  particular  instances  in  which  Constantino  first  caused  temples 
to  be  destroyed  and  ancient  forms  of  worahip  to  be  suppressed  by  force, 
the  criminal  excesses  sanctioned  under  the  name  of  religion,  or  the  fraud- 
ulent triclis  resorted  to  for  the  maintenance  of  heathen  superstition 
among  tlie  credulous  multitude,  gave  him  special  and  just  occasion  for 
these  proceedings ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  caased  to  be  demolished 
the  temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Venus  at  Aphaea  in  Phoenicia,^  where 
from  the  remotest  times  the  most  abominable  Kcentiousness  was  prac- 
tised under  tbe  name  of  religion ;  and  when  he  suppressed  the  like 
abominable  rites  at  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ajicient  heathen  city  a  letter,  in  which  he 
represeuted  to  them  the  hatefulness  of  these  rites,  and  exhorted  them  to 
embrace  Chriatianifcy.  He  founded  here  a  church,  with  a  complete 
body  of  clergymen  and  a  bishop ; — somewhat  too  early,  indeed,  since 
there  were  as  yet  no  Christians  in  the  place.  He  bestowed  on  this 
church  large  suim  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  so  that  the  conversion 
of  tJie  Heathen  might  be  p-omoted  hy  doing  good  to  their  bodies  —  a 
mef^are,  doubtle^,  which  was  calculated  rather  to  mislead  these  people 
into  hypocrisy,  than  to  conduct  them  to  the  faith,*  Again,  there  was 
at  Mgx  in  Cilicia,  a  temple  of  iEsoulapius  of  ancient  fame,  where  the 
priests  availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  certain  powers  of  nar 
ture,  perhaps  of  magnetism,  (the  incubationes,)  for  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  those  eui-es  were  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  god  who 
appeared  there,  and  employed  as  a  means  to  promote  the  declining 
Paganism.     The  temple  was  filled  with  the  consecrated  ^fts  and  the 

I  These  "  certiun  persons "  may  have  heen  '  Euseb,  de  t.  C,  IJT.  55. 

fearful  Pagans,  or  Christians  trinrnjihing  in  ^  Eiisehius  (1.  c.  III.  58)  ebvs   that   the 

afalso  zeal  —  more  naturally  the  latter,  es-  views  of  Constanllne  on  this  mailer  were 

pecially  as  the  cm|>eror  mado  nse  of  ex-  precisely  like  those  of  the  Apo-iCio  Paul, 

preBBions  whieh   only  a  Christian    eould  Philippians  1: 18,  "  Notwithalanding,  every 

employ.    A[  all  events,  it  ia  clear  how  im-  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  mitJi,  Christ 

portant  it  was  considered  by  Constantino,  is  preached."    This,  however,  is  manifestlv 

to  repress  the  zeal  of  tlie  Christians,  whieh  a  wrong  application  of  that  passa^i'i  wliieh 

miglit  easily  lend  to  yiolent  proceedings,  has  been  often  enough  repeated.    Pnul  is 

anil  to  inspire  eonlidence  in  the  anxious  speaking  of  a  preaching  of  the  Kospel  fraiu 

Pagans.  motives  not  ailogeiher  pnre,  aiui  uot  of  i 

'  Easeb.  de  v.  C.  IL  56  and  60.  hypocriticat  conversion. 
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inscriptions  of  those  who  supposed  themselves  indebted  to  it  for  their 
recovery.  Far-famed  in  particular  were  the  remedies  wliicli,  as  it  was 
pretended,  the  god  himself  prescribed  in  dreams  to  the  sick  who  slept 
iu  the  temple.  Not  oiilj  the  populace,  but  many  even  of  the  better 
class,  mea  of  learning,  and  self-styled  philosophers,  lauded  these  won- 
derful cures.  WitJi  a  view  to  put  au  end  to  the  knavery  at  a  single 
blow,  Constantine  ordered  the  temple  to  be  destroyed.^  How  impor- 
tant a  prop  of  Heathenism,  which  needed  such  means  for  its  support, 
was  taken  away  by  the  destruction  of  this  temple,  appears  from  the 
complaints  which  a  man  like  Libanius  utters  over  this  impiety  and  its 
attendant  consequences :  "  The  sick  now,"  he  says,  "  in  vain  make 
their  pilgrimages  to  Cilicia."^  By  dismantling  and  publicly  exliibiting 
those  images  of  the  gods  to  which  mil  iculous  powers  had  been  ascribed, 
many  a  trick  of  the  priests  was  ex]  oai,d,  and  what  had  been  venerated 
by  the  deluded  populace,  became  the  objects  of  their  sport.  Magnifi- 
cent temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  «eie  despoiled  of  their  treasures, 
and  stripped  of  all  their  costly  matenals,  and  then  were  eitier  turned 
to  the  public  use,  or  bestowed  as  presents  ou  private  individuals.  Many 
objects  of  art  taken  from  the  temples  were  used  for  the  decoration  of 
the  imperial  residence.^ 

For  the  rest,  this  method  of  proceeding  against  the  heathen  cultus 
did  not  everywhere  produce  upon  tin  Heathen  themselves  the  same 
effect;  owing  to  the  differences  ot  chii-^cter.  The  fanatical  Heathen, 
especially  the  educated  who  had  constiucted  for  themselves  a  mystical 
Heathenism  spiritualized  by  Platonic  ideas,  and  reasoned  themselves 
into  an  artificial  system  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  could  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  exposure  of  facts,  and  only  felt  exasperated  by 
that  desecration  of  their  venerated  sanctuaiies,  which  they  were  obliged 
patiently  to  endure.  'Xhere  were  others  who  were  under  the  dominion 
of  no  such  fanaticism,  and  whose  superstition  therefore,  when  it  was 
stripped  of  its  pompous  array,  miglit  be  more  easily  exposed  in 
its  emptiness.  These  might,  by  such  sudden  impressions,  be  brought 
to  a  sense  of  their  error,  and  by  degi-ees  made  capable  of  receiving  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Others  made  sport  of  that  which  they  had 
formerly  believed,  without  receiving  the  true  faith  in  place  of  their 
superstition.  'I'hey  fell  into  total  skepticism,  or  contented  themselves 
with  a  general  system  of  Deism.*  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  a 
proof  of  the  already  diminished  power  of  Heathenism  over  the  popular 
mind,  that  officers,  commissioned  with  full  powers  hj  the  emperor,  could 
venture,  without  any  protect  on  of  a  a  ned  force  to  pass  tl  ouji 
immense  crowds  of  people  and  jlu   le    f  n   us  temjle    hei  n^  off 


probably 
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their  venerateil  treasures.^  What  fierce  commotions,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  excited  at  a  later  period  by  tlie  seizure  of  the  Christian 
images  in  the  Byzantine  empire  ! 

Again,  Constantine  endeavored  to  place  Christians  in  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  and  to  appoint  them  governors  in  the  provinces.  Since, 
however,  it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
and  wholly  exclude  the  Pagans  fi-om  the  public  service  of  the  state ;  and 
since,  moreover,  he  waa  unwilling  to  pass  any  law  of  this  kind,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  forbidding  tlie  holders  of  office  to  sacrifice ;  — a 
practice  which  the  previous  importance  of  Paganism,  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  had  made  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  in  the  execution 
of  many  kinds  of  public  business.  At  length  the  erection  of  idolatrous 
images  and  the  performance  of  religious  sacrifices  were  universally  for^ 
bidden.  But  as  many  Pagans  still  occupied  important  civil  stations, 
and  as  Constantine  moreover  was  not  inclined  to  resort  in  this  case  to 
arbitrary  force,  it  naturally  followed  that  these  laws  were  hut  little 
observed.  Hence  the  succeeding  emperor,  Constantius,  was  under  tho 
necessity  of  reenforcing  this  ordinance.^ 

It  was  a  religious  interest  which  actuated  Constantine  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Christian  form  of  worship ;  but  he  never 
employed  forcible  measures  for  its  extension ;  he  never  compelled  any 
person  whatever  to  act  in  matters  of  reli^on  against  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  To  those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  Christians,  he  gave 
full  liberty  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.  Upn  those  of  them  who 
■were  not  Christians,  he  did  not  enforce  a  Christian  form  of  prayer,  nor 
did  he  compel  them  to  unite  in  any  of  the  Christian  forms,  as  the 
pagan  emperors  had  endeavored  to  force  Christians  to  join  in  thepagan 
ceremonies.  He  simply  retiuired  the  Pagans  among  his  soldiers  to 
assemble  before  the  city  in  the  open  fields,  and  here,  at  a  given  signal, 
to  repeat  in  the  Latin  kngnage  the  following  form  of  prayer :  "  Thee 
alone  we  acknowledge  as  the  true  God ;  thee  we  acknowledge  as  ruler ; 
thee  we  invoke  for  help ;  from  theo  have  we  received  the  victory ; 
through  thee  have  we  conquered  our  enemies  ;  to  thee  are  we  indebted 
for  our  present  blessings ;  from  thee  also  we  hope  for  future  favors ;  to 
thee  we  all  direct  our  prayer.  We  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wouldst 
preserve  our  emperor  Constantine  and  his  pious  sons  in  health  and  pros- 
perity through  the  longest  life."  ^  The  same  thing  indeed  becomes 
clearly  apparent  here,  which  we  have  observed  on  various  other  occa^ 
sions,  that  tho  emperor  had  no  just  conception  of  the  true  nature  of 

1  EtiPeb.  III.  54.  Constantine :    Tm  i^<i-r&  vSfovs  ^epandat 

s  This  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  Euae-  Mvna'v   oM  Ik,  and  183,  ur  oAk  kirl  nif 

biiK  ciles  ill  liis  woi'k.  da  '.  C.  II.  4+,  45 ;  towiaj  irpo^We,  we  remember  not  only  that 

IV.  23;  soil   SoaoHion,  I.  8,  who  aeoma,  Lilianiua  waa  interested  liere  to  represent 

howi;rar,  heie  moiely  to  copy  from  Busebi-  what  hiid  been  done  by  the  first  Chnstion 

ns    and  that  not  auonrately.    The  surest  omperor  for  Iha  suppression  of  Paganism, 

proof  thftt  Gonstanline  did  actually  enact  as  of  the  least  possible  aoeonnt;  hnt  also 

BUi;h  a  kiv,  lies  in  the  fiict,  that  Constanlius,  that  he  confounded  what  was  done  at  drf- 

by  rcnemng  the  prohibition  in  the  reai-341,  fcrent  times,  and  that  he  was  lookmg  at  the 

preflnijpoaid  rfiis  law  as  already  existing.  etFeets  of  those  laws,  which  it  must  be  al- 

If  Libanius,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  discourse  lowed  were  insignifieant. 

defending  the  temple,  (vol.  IL  162,)  says  of  '  Bnseb.  de  v.  C.  IV.  18, 19. 
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divine  worship  and  of  prayer,  and  tliat  he  laid  an  undue  stress  on  out- 
ivard  religious  forms ;  for  it  ivas  hardly  possible  surclj,  that,  in  repeat- 
ing, at  the  word  of  command,  a  prayer  committed  to  memory,  and  that 
in  a  language  ivhich  to  a  part  of  the  soldiers  was  not  their  own,  tliere 
could  be  any  of  that  devotion  which  alone  ^ves  to  prayer  its  signifi- 
cance ;  but  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  emperor  respected  the 
religious  convictions  of  his  soldiers.  He  avoided  in  this  prayer  every- 
thing peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  nothing  in  it  but  the  Monotheism 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  pagan  religion.  As  it  respects  this, 
Constantino  perhaps  regarded  the  belief  in  one  God,  as  that  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe  would  teach  every  man,  and  the  neces- 
sary acknowledgment  of  which  might  be  presupposed  in  every  man :  ^ 
besides,  the  heathen  soldiers,  who  were  not  so  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
every  word,  might  easily  interpret  tlie  whole  as  an  address  to  their  own 
Jupiter, 

But,  if  Constantino  was  unwilKng  to  employ  any  forcible  measures 
for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
rejected  all  ontmard  means  for  diis  end,  Mid  that  he  had  come  to  un- 
derstand how  Christianity,  disdaining  all  outward  means  of  persuasion 
and  outward  supports,  would  make  its  own  way,  simply  by  the  power 
with  which  it  operates  upon  the  inner  convictions  and  in  the  life  of  men. 
We  have  from  himself  a  remarkable  declaration,  concerning  the  means 
which  he  supposed  necessary  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
At  the  counsel  of  Nice  be  exhorted  the  bishops  not  to  he  envious  of 
each  other,  on  account  of  the  applause  bestowed  on  their  discourses 
and  the  reputation  of  oratorical  gifts ;  not  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
schisn^  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  lest  they  should  give  occasion  to  the 
Heathen  of  blaspheming  the  Christian  reli^on.  The  Heathen,  ho 
SMd,  would  be  most  easily  led  to  salvation,  if  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  made  to  appear  to  them  in  all  rejects  enviable.  They 
should  consider,  that  the  advantage  to  he  derived  from  preaching  eould 
not  belong  to  all.  Some,  he  said,  might  be  drawn  to  thefcufJi  by  being 
seaaonahly  supplied  tvith  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  others  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  that  quarter  where  they  found  proteofdon  and  inter- 
cession, (alluding  to  the  intercessions  of  the  bishops,  see  below ;)  otJiers 
would  be  won  by  an  affile  reception  ;  others,  by  being  honored  with 
presents.  There  were  butfew  who  honestly  loved  the  exhibitions  of  reli- 
gious doctrine;  butfew  who  were  the  friends  of  truth,  (therefore,  few 
sincere  conversions.^)  For  this  reason,  they  should  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  characters  of  all,  and,  like  skilful  physicians,  give  to  each 
man  that  which  might  contribute  to  his  cure,  so  that  in  every  way  t!ie 

1  See  his  declaration  in  Euseb.  II.  58,  ais  li  kK  Xayav  u^^ui  (nivreTuZ-   ol  /ih-y&p_ 

'  Euseb,   III.   21.     I    place  tho  passage  of  irpcif  rpo^v  xiupoaoev  ixuimpttOiiciiac  ot 

here,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  hecn  £i  t^  irpooraoinf  (roif  jrpoaraaiai^  or  Tuf) 

corrupted  bjr  a  transposition  of  the  words,  imoTpixctv  elu&aaar  a^^ai  roir   ie^t^aeai 

in  the  way  in  which  I  snppoae  it  ought  to  ^tlo^ipoiiov/ihiovc  umrufiwrni,  ial  ^evioig  ri- 

be  corrected,  by  restoring  the  wupIs  to  their  /lu/ievoi  /lyairCiacn  ircpoc  ^fmxuc  ff  ol  X6yuv 

proper  order:  'Or  iu'i?iiina  abrdf/vai  iiiva/ie-  uArr&ti!  Ipaaral  nai  ajriniio;  aii  6  ^f/iuXiidei- 

MW,  d  navra  Ta  naS'  ^uuf  nuTnif  fr/AuTii  af  fi^f, 
faiimvTO,  ^  Seiv  ijijnypoeiv,  if  oi  Toif  iru- 
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saving  doctrine  might  be  glorifietl  in  .ill.  A  course  of  proceeding  upon 
Bueh  principles  m\istnaturallyhave  thrownopenaiviiJedoor^  for  iillmanner 
of  hypocrisy.  Even  Eiisehius,  the  panegyi'ist  of  Constantine,  blinded  as 
he  was  by  the  aplendor  which  the  latter  had  cast  over  the  outward 
church,  although  he  would  gladly  say  nothing  but  good  of  his  hero ; 
yet  even  he  is  obliged  to  reckon  among  the  grievous  erila  of  this 
period,  of  which  he  was  an  cyo-witness,  the  indescribaUe  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  gave  themaelves  out  as  Christians  merely  for  temporal  advan- 
ta"^,  and  who,  by  their  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  contrived 
to°vin  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  which  he  suffered  tlicm  to  ahiise.^ 
It  must  appear  surprising  that  ConataniinG,  although  he  exhibited 
so  much  zeal  for  all  the  conccras  of  the  church,  although  ho  took  part 
in  the  transactions  of  a  council  aasemhlcd  to  discuss  matters  of  contiy- 
verav,  had  never  as  yet  received  baptism ;  that  he  continued  to  remain 
without  the  pale  of  the  community  of  believers ;  that  he  could  still 
assist  at  no  complete  form  of  worship,  no  complete  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val. He  continued  to  remain  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens,  (not 
catechumens  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  see  below,)  though 
already  sixtv-four  vears  of  *age.  Thus  far  he  had  enjoyed  sound  and 
uninterniptcd  health.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  feel  the  in- 
firmities of  age  ;  and  illness  induced  him  to  leave  Constantinople,  and 
repair  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor, 
recently  founded  by  his  mother,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
warm  springs  in  that  place.  When  his  malady  grew  worse,  and  he  felt 
a  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  repaired,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  prayer,  to  the  church  coiiseeratetl  to  the  memory  of  the  martyr  Lu- 
cian.  Here  first  he  made  the  confession  which  was  customary  before 
enterin"  into  the  class  of  the  catechumens,  so  called  m  the  stricter 
sense  ;'and  the  bishops  gave  him  the  blessing.^  He  next  repaired  to  a 
castle,  near  the  city  of  Nicnmedia,  where  he  called  together  an  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops,  and,  surrounded  by  them,  received  baptism  from 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nieomedia.  This  took  place  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  the  year  337.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  could  profess  it  to 
be  his  purpose,  that,  if  God  spared  his  life,  he  would  join  in  the  asseni- 
bly  of  God's  people,  and  join  with  all  the  faithful  in  all  the  prayers  of 
the  church.^  , 

Doubtless  we  should  consider  here,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  m  this 
period  for  all  to  receive  baptism  immediately  after  embracing  the  faith ; 
hut  many,  especially  in  the  East,  deferred  it  until  some  special  occa- 
sion, inward  or  outward,  brought  about  in  them  a  new  crisis  of  life.* 
JBat  still  it  must  ever  seem  strange,  that  an  emperor  who  took  such  in- 
terest in  the  eoncenis  of  the  Christian  churoh,  should  remain  without 
baptism  till  his  sixty-fourth  year.     We  may  indeed  ^ve  credit  to  what 

lSeec,IT53     EtpufEiov  u'-'/ctov  rui  Jemn  ani  was  thus  taken  among  the  70™- 

Tjlv  isiiknotm   iToduoueiwu  hdl  Td  jrp«n-w  K7j.vovT£i  ,.,    . 

vL  £m7rLi«.f   cln^T,ip|.^^  ov«  <a   o/f         »  Fuseh  IV  62.  OC™!:  f,;5  c«;a™X<£oafli 

iaorbP  Karamrrrcuun  Wa  w  -rare  «a2  rwf  lot-Av  n.  Tou  iJcoS  Tj-ih,  urd  ™<f  ebx<u^  bjiov 

s  He  received  for  tliofliBt  time  tliL  a"P»-    wpuirai 

^1  s^e  bolow,  under  tlie  lusiory  of  worabip. 
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he  says,  and  suppose  —  what  waa  quite  in  character  with  his  religious 
notions  —  that  he  entertained  the  design  to  receive  baptism  in  tlie  Jor- 
dan, whose  water  Christ  had  first  consecrated  by  his  own  baptism.^ 
This  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  explain  his  long  delay.  It  is  most 
probable  that,  carrying  his  heathen  superstition  into  Christianity,  he 
looked  upon  baptism  as  a  sort  of  rite  for  the  magical  removal  of  sin, 
and  so  delayed  it,  in  the  confidence  that,  although  he  had  not  lived  an 
exemplary  life,  he  might  yet  in  the  end  be  enabled  to  enter  into  bliss, 
purified  from  all  his  sins.  He  was  doubtless  sincere,  therefore,  when, 
on  receiving  baptism,  he  said,  as  Eusebius  reports,  that  from  thence- 
fortJi,  if  God  spared  him  his  life,  he  would  devote  himself  to  God's 
worthy  laws  of  life,^  This  remark  leads  «s  to  notice  a  report,  which 
circulated  among  the  Heathen  of  this  period,  respecting  the  cause  of 
Constantino's  conversion ;  for  the  mode  of  thinking  which  betrays  itself 
in  his  notion  of  baptism,  furnishes  us  also  with  a  key  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  this  story. 

Constantine,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  representations  of  his 
second  wife  Fausta,  had,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  caused  his  son,  the 
Cassar  Crispus,  step-son  of  Fausta,  to  be  put  to  death.  Reproached 
for  this  act  by  his  mother  Helena,  and  convinced  afterwards  himself  that 
he  had  been  falsely  informed,  he  had  added  anotiier  crime  to  this  by  a 
cruel  revenge  on  Fausta,  whom  he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  glow- 
ing furnace  of  a  bath.  Suspicious  jealousy  had  misled  him  to  order 
the  execution  of  his  nephew,  a  hopeful  prince,  the  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Licinius ;  and  several  others,  connected  with  the  court,  are  said 
to  have  fallen  victims  to  his  anger  or  his  suspicion.  When  at  length  ho 
began  to  feel  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  he  inquired  of  the  Platonic 
philosopher  Sopatros,  or,  according  to  others,  of  heathen  priests,  what 
he  could  do  to  atone  for  these  crimes.  It  was  replied  to  him,  that 
there  ^eas  no  lustration  for  such  atrocious  conduct.  At  that  time  an 
Egyptian  bishop  from  Spain  (probably  Hosius  of  Cordova  is  meant) 
became  known  at  the  palace,  through  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Ho  said 
to  the  emperor,  that  in  the  Christian  faith  he  could  find  a  remedy  for 
every  sin  ;  and  this  promise,  which  soothed  the  conscience  of  Constan- 
tine, first  led  him  to  declare  decidedly  in  favor  of  Christianity.^  Cer- 
tfun  it  is,  that  any  true  herald  of  the  gospel,  if  he  found  the  emperor 
suffering  under  these  misgivings  of  conscience,  would  not  have  begun 
with  calming  his  fears ;  but  he  would  have  endeavored  first  of  all  to 
bring  him  to  the  full  conriction  of  the  corniption  within,  of  which  these 
gross  and  striking  outbreaks  of  sin  were  but  individual  manifestations  ; 
he  would  also  have  discovered  to  him  the  vanity  of  those  seeming  vir- 
tues by  which  he  had  often  sought;  to  gloss  over  this  inward  corrup- 
tion ;  he  would  have  shown  him,  that  in  general  no  opus  operatum  by 
outward  lustrations  could  have  any  effect  to  cleanse  the  inner  man  from 
sin ;  —  and  then,  after  having  cleared  the  wounded  conscience  of  all 
those  deceitful  and  soothing  hopes  which  serve  only  as  a  prop  for  sin, 

J  Eusph.  ».  C.  IV,  62. 

2  Ofnu/njf  ^ir/  jiiov  Seij  npinrri'Tac  i/iavru  fiiarPTiitn/iai. 
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and  sKown  him  what  true  repentance  is,  lie  would  have  presented  he- 
fove  hiia  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  truly  penitent  and  believing 
sinner ;  constantly  warning  him  against  the  aeeming  fmth  which  leads 
men  to  seek  in  Christ  only  a  deliverer  from  that  outward  suffering  which 
a  violikted  conscience  holds  up  to  their  fears,  and  a  stay  for  the  ^nful- 
ness  of  their  nature.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that,  among  the 
bishops  of  the  court,  there  was  none  who  would  have  spoken  to  the  em- 
peror in  this  manner.  As  it  would  be  quite  in  character  for  Constan- 
tdne,  when  suffering  under  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  to  seek  after 
some  magical  expiation,  so  wc  may  eaaly  suppose  that  a  bishop  who 
pcssessed  little  of  the  simple  temper  of  the  gospel  and  of  pure  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  who  was  moreover  blinded  by  the  splendor  of 
the  court,  might  point  the  emperor  to  such  a  means  of  expiation  in  the 
rite  of  baptism,  or  in  an  empty  profession  of  fiwth,  and  thus  poison  for 
him  the  very  fountain  of  salvation.  But  the  testimony  of  Pagans,  in- 
imical to  Christianity  and  the  emperor,  furnishes  no  sufficient  evidence 
for  t}ie  truth  of  a  story  which  they  could  have  so  easily  invented ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  Christian  historians,  whose 
prejudices  were  al!  on  one  ade,  furnishes  no  evidence  against  its  truth. 
That  this  account  cannot,  however,  be  literally  true,  appears,  as  Sozo- 
menus  has  justly  remarked,  from  the  gross  anachronism  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for,  long  before  Constantino  had  committed  these  crimes,^  he  had 
taken  his  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Christianity.  'Xhe  whole  story, 
therefore,  may  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact,  that  Consfcantine 
strove  to  quiet  his  sins  by  relymg  on  the  opus  operatnm  of  outward 
means  of  justification,  especially  upon  the  justitying  power  of  outward 
baptism,  which  he  reserved  against  the  time  of  Ins  death,  and  upon  the 
merit  of  what  he  had  done  to  promote  the  outward  splendor  of  the 
church ;  and  it  may  be  that  tiie  bishops  of  the  court,  instead  of  teach- 
ing him  better,  confii-med  him  in  this  destructive  crror.^  This  doubts 
less  would  he  obsei-ved  hy  tho  Pagans,  who  would  not  he  slow  in  t:iking 
advantage  of  it  to  misrepresent  Christianity.^ 

T  C                                                  m            nt>le.    The  procceiliiigs 
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If  the  rei^  of  Constantino  hears  mtness  that  the  state  wldch  seeks 
to  advance  Ohi-isUanity  by  tke  icorldly  means  at  its  comtnancl,  may  he 
the  ooeaaion  of  more  injury  to  thig  holy  cause  than  the  eartliJy  potcer 
which  opposes  it  with  whatever  virulence,  this  truth  is  stili  more  clearly 
demonstrated  hy  the  reign  of  his  successor  Coiistantiiia. 

Constantius,  in  the  outset,  shared  the  government  with  his  two  brothers, 
Constantine  the  younger  and  Constans,  to  whose  portion  fell  tiie  domin- 
ion of  the  West.  The  younger  Constantino  having,  in  the  war  against 
his  brother  Constans,  lost  bis  life,  Constans  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  Western,  as  Constantius  ivaa  already  of  the  whole  Eastern 
empire ;  and  when  Constans  perished,  in  the  year  350,  in  the  revolt  of 
Magnentius,  Constantius  was  left  sole  master  of  the  entire  Roman 
empire.  Now,  although  the  measures  adopted  for  the  suppresaon  of 
Paganism  proceeded  directly  from  Constant  us  alth  1  they  were 
executed  in  his  empire  with  the  greatest  s  ty  a  1  g  r,  —  despotr 
ism  in  the  East  being,  as  a  general  tl  n  th  n  t  oppressive; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  principles  upon  1  h  h  p  eded,  weie 
those  which  prevailed  throughout  the   ent         mp  Constiatius, 

in  reonaeting,  in  the  year  341,  the  law  of  th    p  ign  against 

sacrifices,  gave  the  following  peremptory  command :  "  Let  supeistition 
cease ;  let  the  folly  of  sacrifices  bo  abolished.^  Whoever,  after  the 
publication  of  this  law,  continues  to  sacrifice,  shall  be  punished  aceoid 
ing  to  bis  deserts;"  yet  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is  not  clearly 
defined. 

Although  this  law  might  properly  refer  only  to  the  Eastern  empire, 
yet  in  a  law  of  the  year  346,  enacted  in  common  by  the  emperor  C6n- 
stantius  and  Constans,  and  therefore  valid  for  the  whole  Western  and 
Eastern. empire,  it  is  presupposed  that  the  extirpation  of  the  entire 
pagan  superstition  had  already  been  commanded ;  ^  and  in  the  same 
year  the  two  emperors  again  conjointly  directed,  that  the  temples  should 
everywhere  be  closed,  that  access  to  them  shoidd  be  forbidden  to  all, 
and  thus  liberty  for  crime  taken  away  from  abandoned  men,^  Sac- 
rifices were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  and  the  confiscation  of  goods. 
When  at  a  still  later  period,  under  the  usurper  Magnentius,  who  him- 
self* profe^ed  to  be  a  Christian,  tho  pagan  cultus  in  the  West  had  recov- 
ered a  certain  degree  of  freedom' — whether  it  was  that  the  usui-per, 
from  political  reasons  or  want  of  interest  in  religious  matters,  made  show 
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of  greater  toleration ;  or  whether  it  was  that,  without  any  interference 
of  his  own,  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  against  the  pagan  woi-ship 
lia<I,  in  the  turmoils  of  this  revolution,  lost  their  power — yet  for  this 
cause  Constantiua  thought  it  necessary,  after  he  had  suppressed  the 
insurrection  in  the  year  353,  and  became  the  sole  ruler,  to  issue  a  new 
law  against  sacrifices  by  ni^^ht,  which  had  been  again  introduced. 
Three  years  later,  in  356,  ho  passed  a  law,  in  the  name  also  of  the 
CsEsar  Julian,  who  was  even  then  secretly  inclined  to  Paganism, 
by  which  law  he  made  it  onco  more  capital  to  sacrifice  and  woi-ship 
the  images  of  the  gods.  The  relation  of  tlnngs  had  become  reversed. 
As  in  foimer  times  the  observance  of  the  pagan  ceremonies,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  had  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  civil  duty,  and  tlie  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  that  of  a  crime  against  the  state ;  so  now  it 
was  the  case,  not  indeed  that  the  outward  profession  of  Chmtianity  was 
commanded  as  a  universal  civil  duty,  for  against  this  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity too  earnestly  remonstrated ;  but  that  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
rehgion  was  made  politically  dangerous.  There  was  an  inclination 
to  regard  the  Heathens,  as  unsatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things  ; 
and  the  suspicious  despot  Constantius  feared,  whenever  he  heard  about 
the  celebiation  of  pagan  rites,  especially  about  augurs,  hamspices,  con- 
sultation of  oracles  and  sacrifices,  that  conspiracies  were  brooding 
ag'unst  his  government  and  hid  life.  It  was  especially  the  notary  Pau- 
lus,  widely  known  under  his  well-deserved  soubriquet,  the  Chain, 
(catena,)  who,  in  the  later  times  of  this  retgn,  working  upon  the  suspi- 
cious temper  of  Constantius,  and  using  him  as  the  instrument  of  his  oivn 
designs,  ravaged  the  land  as  a  cruel  persecutor.  It  thus  happened 
that  a  heathen  philosopher,  Demetrius  Chytas  of  Alexandria,  was  con- 
victed of  having  repeatedly  s;icrificed.  Not  so  much  for  religious  as 
for  political  retisons,  thb  trangression  of  the  laws  was  interpreted  as  a 
grievous  crime ;  his  judges  pretending  to  look  upon  it  as  a  magical 
ceremony,  undertaken  in  a  hostile  spirit  agauist  the  emperor,^  No 
credit  was  given  to  his  assurances,  that  from  his  early  youth  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  sacrifice,  simply  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
But  when  ho  steadfastly  persisted  in  the  same  assertion  under  the 
rack,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  home  ;  although,  if  the  imperial  law  had 
been  strictly  carried  into  execution,  he  must  have  suffered  the  penalty 
of  death,  as  a  Ileathen  who,  by  his  own  confession,  had  offered  sacrifices. 
To  wear  heathen  amulets  for  keeping  off  diseases,  to  consult  an  astrolo- 
ger on  any  private  affair  whatever,  might  easily  involve  one  in  a  crimen 
majestatis,  leading   to  tortures  and  death.^ 

To  the  great  vexation  of  the  Pagans,  Constantius  caused  several 
celebrated  temples  to  be  i3ostroyed.  Some  he  plundered,  and 
presented  others  or  their  treasures  to  Christian  churches,  or  to  his 
favorites  among  the  courtiers ;  and  sometimes,  therefore,  to  the  most 
unworthy  of  men.     The  property  of  the  temples,  which  jnight  have 

1  See  Araminn.  Marcellin.  L  XIX.  c.  1 2.  of  nolKC    "  Pruraiis  ita  res  aecbalnr,  quasi 

'  Ammiaii,  Marcellin.  1.  p.  Liban.  pro  Aris-  Clarium,  Dodon'ea'i  Hrbores  et  etfata  Det- 

tophane,  vol.  I  p.  430.    The  wonis  of  Am-  phorura   elim  solmnia  in  iinyeratovis  esi- 

imiiDU9  Marcolliutu  are  particularlj  wortliy  tiom  eollicitavennt  muIlL" 
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been  employed  to  a  better  purpose  in  the  cause  of  religion,  often  be- 
came a  prej  to  cupidity  and  rapine  ;^  and  when  many,  ^sho  had  become 
rich  by  the  plundering  of  temples,  abandoned  themselves  to  every  lust, 
and  6na!ly  brought  ruin  upon  themselves  by  their  own  wickedness,  tlie 
Pagans  looked  upon  this  as  the  punishment  sent  by  their  gods  for  rob- 
bing the  temples ;  and  they  predicted  that  similar  pimishments  would 
follow  every  instance  in  which  the  temples  were  desecrated,  as  appears 
from  the  asseverations  of  Libanius  and  Julian. 

The  emperor,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  under  some 
restraint  the  fary  for  destroying  temples,  in  order  to  preserve  certain 
national  andquities  which  were  dear  to  the  people.  By  a  law  of  the 
year  M6,  he  ordained  that  ail  temples,  existing  without  the  walla  of  the 
city,  should  be  preserved  uninjured,  since  with  many  of  them  were 
connected  national  festivities,  mA  certain  of  the  public  games  and  con- 
tests had  derived  their  origen  from  tliem.^  When  Constantius,  after 
his  victory  over  Magnentius,  resided  in  Home  and  there  saw  the  heathen 
temples  in  their  full  splendor,  he  tflok  no  measures  against  them ;  and 
Heatlienism,  as  the  old  rehgion  of  tlie  Roman  state,  still  retained  so 
much  consequence,  that  much  that  belonggd  to  the  heathen  forms  of 
worship  was  left  unaltered  in  the  "VVcsterif  empire.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  pnvileges  of  the  vestals  and  the  priestly  dignities,  which  were  ^ven 
to  Romans  belonging  to  the  noblest  heathen  families,^  although  we  must 
allow  that  these  dignities  had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  import 
tance.  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  law  which  made  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  a  capital  crime,  TertulSus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
did  not  hesitate,  when  a  storm  at  sea  hindered  the  provision  fleet  from 
arri™g  at  Rome  and  threatened  a  famine,  to  ofier  public  sacrifices  in 
the  temple  of  Castor,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  gods  might 
calm  the  fury  of  the  storm.* 

Whilst  falsely  flattering  pagan  rhetoricians,  such  as  Libanius  and 
Themistius,  publicly  spoke  in  praise  of  the  emperor,  whom  at  heart  they 
detested  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  ;  there  were  still  among  the  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church  many  bold  and  fearless  voices,  which  plainly 
told  hira  that  he  rather  injured  than  aided  Christianity,  when  he  sought 
to  advance  its  interests  by  outward  power,  — voices  which  now  presented 
before  a  professedly  Christian  emperor,  who  confounded  the  Christian 
with  the  political  standing-ground,  the  principles  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  belief  brought  to  li^t  by  Christianity,  just  as  they  had  been  pre- 
sented before  the  pagan  emperors  by  its  first  defenders.  Very  perti- 
nently says  Hilary  to  the  emperor  Constantius :  "  With  the  gold  of  the 
state  you  burdened  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  and  what  has  been  torn  from 
the  temples,  or  gained  by  the  confiscation  of  goods,  or  extorted  by  uun- 

1  Libnn.  de  areusatorib.  III.  436.  Kore-  cum  ex  nonnnllia  vet  ludoram  vel  drcensi- 
Difa^f  TOiV  vaois  laii  maira  Icpdv  ifoTii^af  um  vel  agonnm  origo  fnerit  cxortB,  nott 
w/uiv,  eAuKsv  aiitmi  (nfiTouf.)  oif  lafitv.  eonvenit  en  ponvelli,  es  quibnH  popnlo  Ko- 
Liliiin.  E]iitiiph.  Jnlian.  S29  :  TSv  ruv  kpiiv  mitno  prHibentnr  pristanim  sollfnniuia  yo- 
itWtov  ik  ™£'E  irjiXyemarnvc fc/iepta/iEKni.  Iiiptalnm. 

Ammiun.  Mai-collin.  I.  XSII.  c,  4.  Pflsli  »eei?S3Tnmai.h.relat.ad Valcnlinittn.LX 
juiciam  Icmgloram  spoliis,  ep.  61. 

2  Cod.  TliL-odos.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  X.  c.  3.  Kam        *  Ammiaii.  Maccellin.  1.  XIX.  c.  10 
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ishraents,  tliat  you  force  upon  God."^  Concorning  the  resort  to  vie- 
leat  measures  for  the  advancement  of  reli^ioQ,  Athanasius  Biiely 
remarks :  =*  "It  is  an  evidence  that  they  want  couMence  in  their  oivu 
faith,  when  tbey  use  force,  and  constrain  men  against  their  wills.  So 
Satan,  because  there  ia  no  truth  in  him,  wherever  he  gains  admittance, 
pays  away  with  hatchet  and  sword.  But  the  Saviour  is  so  gentle  that 
he  teaches  it  is  true :  '  Will  any  one  come  after  me,  and  who  will  be 
my  disciple  V  while  he  forces  none  to  whom  he  comes,  but  only  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  soul,  and  aays :  '  Open  to  me,  my  sister ;'  and  if  the 
door  is  opened,  he  goes  in.  But  if  any  one  is  umdlling  to  open,  he 
withdraws;  for  the  truth  is  not  preached  by  sword  and  javelin,  nor  by 
armies,  but  by  persuasion  and  atimonition.^  How  can  there  be  any- 
thing like  persuasion,  where  the  fear  of  the  emperor  rules  ?  How  can 
there  be  anything  Uke  admonition,  where  he  who  contradicts  has  to 
expect  banishment  and  death?"  Says  the  same  writer,  in  another 
place :  *  "  It  is  the  character  of  true  piety,  not  to  force,  hut  to  convince ; 
since  our  Lord  himself  forced  no  man,  but  left  free  the  choice  of  each 
individual,  saying  to  all :  '  If  any  man  mill,  let  him  como  after  me  ; ' 
but  to  his  disciples:  '  WiU  yc  also  go  away?'"  The  men  who  ex- 
pressed such  truths  with  (5nmtian  boldness,  were  thinking  indeed,  in 
this  case,  not  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  eraperar  towards  the  Pa- 
gans, as  of  his  conduct  towards  the  contending  parties  of  the  Christian 
church ;  their  own  interest  (for  they  belonged  to  a  party  which  lay 
under  the  constraint  of  outward  power)  coincided  in  this  case  with  what 
tlie  spirit  of  Christianity  requires ;  and  hence  they  might  the  more 
readily  perceive  this,  and  be  led  to  make  it  a  prominent  point  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their  time.  It  is  plain,  that  the 
same  could  have  been  said  also  concerning  the  emperor's  condact 
towards  the  Pagans ;  but  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  they 
would  have  been  equally  free  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  same  truths 
in  this  wider  application.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  many  of  the 
fathers  were  actuated  by  another  spirit  than  this  Christian  one :  they 
were  concerned  only  for  the  outward  auppresaon  of  Paganism,  without 
considering  whether  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose  agreed  Avith 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  were  suited  to  destroy  Paganbm  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus^  thus  addresses  the  empe- 
rors Constantius  and  Constans:  "  Take  oif  without  scruple  the  decora- 
tions of  the  temples ;  iise  all  their  consecrated  gifts  for  your  own  profit, 
and  that  of  the  Lord,  After  destroying  the  temples,  ye  are,  by  the 
power  of  God,  exalted  higher."  He  paid  homage  to  the  error,  so  mia- 
ous to  the  emperors,  which  led  them  to  imagine  that,  by  merely  destroy- 
ing the  outward  monuments  of  Paganism,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  and  secured  the  iivme  favor.  He  also  describes  the  politi- 
cal success  of  the  emperors  in  the  usual  style  of  exaggerated  flattery, 

*  C.  Con^tnnt.  imperator,  lib,  c.  10.  *  Hist.  Arian.  5  67. 

"  Hist.  Arian.  ^  3.  ^  Concerning  whom  wo  Bhsll  speak  fur- 

'  'Ov  yhp  ^itpeaa-  i  fiskeaa}  obSs  6ia  oTpa-  thcr  in  another  plate,  under  tlie  liead  of  the 

Tiurcjv  7)  uAirdcia  Kora-yyiXiriu,  uMa  ireidot  Apologists. 

Kat  av/i^oiiMf. 
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peculiar  to  t!ie  panegyrists  of  the  age,  and  says  notbing  of  tlieir  misfor- 
tunes. He  next  invites  tliem  to  punish  idolatry,  and  assures  tliem 
that  the  divine  la,w  required  them  to  suppress  all  Pagauiam  by  force.^ 
Forgetting  the  spirit  which  it  became  Christians  to  clierish,  and  by 
what  means  the  Christian  church  had  overcome  all  earthly  powera  that 
had  opposed  her  and  finally  rendered  them  subsen-ient  to  her  own 
interests,  he  employs  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  threat- 
ened with  the  punishment  of  death  those  who  became  idolaters  from 
among  the  people  of  God,  f<i  show  how  Christian  emperors  should  deal 
with  the  same  class  of  men.  Woridly-minded  bishops,  who  by  their 
proceedings  caused  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles,  such  as  Georgius  of  Alexandria,  raged  against  Paganism, 
and  stood  ready  to  reward  with  everything  which  their  powerful  infiu 
ence  at  court  enabled  them  to  procure,  with  the  favor  of  the  pnnce, 
and  titles,  and  stations  of  honor,  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  accounted 
earthly  things  of  more  value  than  divhle.^ 

If  we  consider  more  closely  the  relation,  as  it  now  stood,  of  Christi 
anity  to  Pagaiusm  in  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a 
reaction  of  the  latter,  to  recover  itself  from  its  depression,  was  -iheidy 
prepared.  As  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  to  the  cavise  of  truth,  than 
attempting  to  support  and  further  it  by  some  other  power  than  its  oi\-n, 
thus  converting  trutli  itself  into  a  falsehood  ;  so  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  contribute  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  error,  than  raisbf 
u^  martyrs  for  it,  and  thus  lending  it  the  appearance  of  truth.  It  cei'i- 
tainly  had  been  possible  for  Paganism,  under  the  existing  circumstan- 
ces, to  gain  vastly  more,  if  this  religious  system,  which  consisted  of  the 
old  popular  su^rstition,  coming  out  in  a  new  dress  from  the  school  of 
pompous,  mystical  sophists  and  conceited  rhetoricians,  had  not  been  in 
itself  so  utterly  unsubstantial  and  powerless ;  an  idle  gewgaw,  hai-dly 
capable  of  impartmg  to  any  soul,  enthusiasm  enough  to  become  a 
martyr. 

Many  had  hypocritically  assumed  the  profession  of  Christianity,  wliile 
at  heart  they  were  still  inclined  to  Paganism,  or  were  ready  to  adopt 
any  religion  which  happened  to  be  in  favor  at  court ;  others  had  framed 
a  system  for  themselves,  mixed  up  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  in 
which  often  there  was  nothing  more  than  mei-ely  an  exchange  of  pagan 

1  C.  30.     Ut  severitBS  veetra  idololatriffl  diaf ;  iropu  riaiv  oiit  Hv  efivovxoic  ^flv  £v&pa~ 

facitius  omnitkriBm  petsequatur.  ttov  iTre^eip  lcxvp6v ;  t/nTsf  tai  fS  la&i, 

^  Libanius  doubtless  expresses  what  he  xai  r^r  Kuvbtuvtcov  nMoP.^f  il  t^v  ^roii 

liad  seized  from  the  life  of  the  limes,  when  Kipa?^  irpSf  Teapyiov  j/pErfii."  Pro  Aristo- 

hesKja,  speaking  of  a  tertainAriBtophanes,  phnne,  vol.  I.  448.    This  ap'eea  with  the 

who,  even  under  ihe  re^n  of  Constantins,  description  which  Athanasins  gives  of  those 

had  continued  steadfast  in  tho  profession  of  mho  tjocame  Christiana  for   the  sake  of 

Heathenism;  "What  rewards  might  he  not  spiritual  offices,  to  obtain  exemption  from 

have  obtained  from  Georg^us,  if  he  had  been  the  burdens  ij  the  slate,  and  to  secnre 

willing  to  make  in  the  church  a  public  pro-  powerfnl  connecuons,  —  men  who  were  sat- 

fession  of  Christianity,  and  to  insult  the  isfied  with  any  creed,  provided  only  they 

gods  ?    What  prefectnre  of  Egypt,  what  conld  be  released  from  stale  hardens,  and 

power  with  the  eonaehs  of  the  court,  and  mamfain  theic  connections  with  those  in 

with  the  emperor  himself,  would  not  Geor  [o»er    "Eof  iimuv  eljii/  aX'iToiipy^oi  sai 

^us  have  procured  fbr  him?     Uomv  ouk  ■npoar/imav   uiflpurmjv  ixnai     Alhanas. 

(W  j!po!nmv  Aiyonrov  diri  ravTiii:  Tqe  KUji  j-  hist  ArianoT  ad  monachos  i  78 
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for  Christian  names,  —  In  ivluch  only  Cliiistian  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  substituted  in  place  of  tlie  Pagan,  and  from  which,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  ifc  wonld  not  he  difficult  to  retreat  back  to  Paganism. 
The  pasaons  which  in  controversial  disputes  excited  the  Christians  to 
rail  at  each  other ;  the  impure  motives  wliich  crept  in  on  these  occa- 
sions, especially  through  the  influence  of  the  court ;  the  zeal  for  a  for- 
mal orthodoxy  and  church  ceremonial  among  so  many  who  in  their 
lives  manifested  a  spirit  so  diflerent  from  that  of  the  gospel,  -—  all  this 
must  have  seiTed  to  give  support  to  the  false  accusations  against  Chris- 
tianity current  among  the  Pagans ;  as  in  the  earlier  times  the  effecta  of 
the  fospel  on  the  lives  of  its  followers  had  tended  to  further  its  pro- 
gress. Thus  a  heathen  party  had  kept  itself  alive,  which,  in  its  fanati- 
cism, rising  mider  the  pi-essure  of  distress,  and  takmg  advantage  of  all 
that  was  bad  in  the  Chiistian  church,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  one 
day  seeing  the  worship  of  its  gods  victoriously  restored. 

The  spitit  which  for  the  most  part  animated  thb  party,  w-as  by  no 
means  a  purely  religious  famiticism.  Ifc  was  a  blind  love  for  the  old  an- 
tiquities of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  for  Grecian  art  and  science,  which,  to 
these  Pa<fan3,  seemed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  closely  connected  ivith 
the  old  religion.  It  was  their  enthusiaslac  attachment  to  everything 
connected  with  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  manners,  which  filled  them 
with  hatred  to  Christianity, — a  religion  which  introduced  a  now,  spirit- 
ual, and  to  them  unintelligible,  creation.  Hence  it  was  that  Paganism 
found  its  most  zealous  promotei-s  among  the  rhetoricians,  philosophers, 
and  men  of  learrung ;  and  that  the  attachment  to  ifc  lingered  especially 
iu  many  of  the  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
rhetoricians  who  made  an  open  profession  of  Paganism,  or  who,  although 
they  professed  Christianity,  were  Pagans  at  heart,  had  opportunities 
enough,  although  they  did  not  venture  pubhcly  to  attack  the  latter  iu 
their  lectures,  yet,  in  expounding  the  ancient  authors,  to  communicate 
imperceptibly  to  the  minds  of  the  youth  a  direction  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. What  we  have  already  remarked  with  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing period,  still  continued  to  be  true  ; — that  the  religious  sj-mbolism, 
derived  from  the  Neo-Phitonic  philosophy,  was  the  most  important 
means  resorted  to  for  dressing  out  Paganism  as  a  rival  of  Christianity, 
and  for  imparting  an  artificial  life  to  that  which  was  already  effete. 
Speculative  ideas  and  mystical  intuitions  were  to  infuse  into  the  old 
insipid  superatition  a  higher  meanmg.  Theurgy,  and  the  low  traffic  iu 
boastful  mysteries,  contributed  greatly  also  to  attract  and  enchain,_by 
their  deceptive  arts,  many  minds,  influenced  more  by  a  v^  curiosity, 
which  would  penetrate  into  what  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  human 
mind,  than  by  any  true  religious  need.  Yet  in  art  and  science  there 
was  nothing  truly  creative,  which  could  spring  any  longer  out  of  the 
■withered  trunk  of  Paganism.  All  the  creative  power  dwelt  in  Christi- 
anity. This  alone  could  impart  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  into_  the  forms 
borrowed  from  the  Grreclan  art  and  science.  Those  who,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  new  creation  by  which  everything  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  freshness  of  youth,  mourned  over  the  grave  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  had  long  since  perished,  could  do  nothing  more  than  form  an 
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idle  patcli-work  out  of  the  old  fragments  of  rlictoi-ic,  philosophy,  and 
literature. 

From  what  has  now  heen  sdd,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  should  a  pagan 
emperor  once  more  ascend  the  throne,  this  Paganism-  would  make 
another  attempt  to  g^n  the  supremacy  ;  since  for  the  moment  every- 
thing in  fact  depended  upon  tlie  will  of  the  emperor,  although  indeed 
no  human  wiU  had  the  power  of  actually  calling  back  to  life  what  was 
already  dead.  And  to  this  very  end,  that  a  pagan  emperor  should 
Once  more  he  established  on  the  throne,  Constantius  ii'as  to  prove  the 
iiatrument,  —  Constantius,  who  had  ever  been  the  chief  cause  of  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  church,  for  winch  he  displayed  so  much  zeal. 

The  new  emperor  was  Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constantius,  whose  de- 
sertion to  Paganism  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  both  from  the 
peculiarity  of  liis  character,  and  from  his  course  of  life  and  education. 
In  fact,  a  very  slight  turn  seemed  all  that  was  neeessai-y  to  change  the 
peculiar  bent,  manifested  by  the  whole  family  of  Constantines,  for  the 
outward  show  and  fonn  of  reli^on,  from  Chriatiauity  to  Paganism ;  and 
this  turn  Julian  took  from  his  earliest  youth.  Having  lost,  as  it  is  said, 
early  in  life  his  nearest  relatives,  through  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle,  who 
discarded  the  natural  feelings  of  kindred,  this  circumstance  would  leave 
on  the  mind  of  Julian  no  very  favorable  impression  of  the  religion 
which  prevailed  at  the  imperial  court,  aiid  for  which  Constantius  mani- 
fested such  excessive  zeal ;  although,  at  tlie  time  this  took  place,  he  was 
too  young  to  be  conscious  of  any  such  impression.  Every  pjuns  wag 
taken  to  keep  him  away,  while  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  from  the  infec- 
tion of  Paganism,  and  to  fasten  him  to  Christianity.  This  was  done 
as  well  from  political  as  from  religious  motives  ;  since  any  connection 
of  the  prince  with  the  pagan  party  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  state. 
But  the  right  means  were  not  chosen  to  secure  this  end.  AAhat  i\as 
thus  forced  upon  him  could  not  easily  take  root  in  a  mind  which  natu- 
rally hated  coastrtout.  This  careful  surveillance  would  only  have  the 
natural  effect  to  excite  his  longing  after  that  which  they  were  bo  anx- 
ious to  keep  from  him.  And  the  men,  too,  whom  the  court  employed 
as  its  instruments,  were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  scatter  in  the 
mind  of  Julian  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  Christianity,  and  to  leave  impres- 
mons  on  his  heart  calculated  to  give  a  decided  Chidstian  direction  to 
his  inner  life.  It  was  in  a  diligent  attention  to  those  outward  religious 
forms  which  busy  the  ima^nation,  that  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were 
chiefly  exercised,  while  pursumg  their  education  under  vigilant  mas- 
ters, m  the  solitude  of  Macellum,  a  country-seat  in  Cappadocia.  Their 
very  sports  were  made  to  wear  the  color  of  devotional  e.xercises  ;  as 
when  they  were  taught  to  emulate  each  other  in  erecting  a  chapel  over 
the  tomb  of  Mamas,  a  pretended  martyr,  held  in  special  veneration 
throughout  this  district.  The  boys  might  easily  become  accustomed  to 
all  this  ;  and,  unless  some  mightier  reaction  took  place  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  mind,  the  habits  thus  formed  might  become  fixed,  as 
they  actually  were  in  the  case  of  Gallus  ;  but  not  so,  where  a  miglitier 
influence  than  religious  mechanism  began  to  work  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Juliaa. 
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Both  are  said  to  have  been  educateil  al  ecclesiastics  ;  they  were  con- 
secrated as  pre-lectora  in  the  church,  little  aa  the  disposition  of  either 
one  of  them  was  suited  for  the  clerical  profesaon.  This  ofBce,  which 
had  been  given  to  Julian  when  young,  must  have  made  him  quite  Jamil- 
iar  with  the  scriptures ;  and  the  writings  of  Julian  do  actually  show, 
that  he  possessed  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  the  scrip- 
tures :  but  of  what  avail  could  that  be,  when  his  mind  had  taken  a 
direction  which  unfitted  him  altogether  for  entering  into  their  inward 
meanino-,  and  his  heart  was  ever  wholly  disinclined  from  submitting  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught  ?  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ex- 
pounded to  him  by  a  man  much  more  skilful  m  imparting  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  student  an  enthusiasm  for  his  author,  than  the 
clergy  had  proved  to  he  in  implanting  a  love  of  the  dirine  word  m  his 
heart.  This  was  Nicocles,  a  civilian,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
Grecian  Jiterature,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Platonista  of  tha,t  pe- 
riod, contemplated  Homer,  through  the  medium  of  an  allegorical  intei^ 
pretation,  as  the  guide  to  a  higher  wisdom.^  Probably,  in  hig  own  con- 
yictions,  he  was  a  Pagan,=i  although  he  might  not  openly  avow  this  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  we  may  well  conceive,  that  such  a  person  was  far  more 
fitted  to  disseminate  imperceptibly  in  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
something  hostile  to  Christianity,  than  to  cherish  in  him  the  Christian 
tendency.  Besides,  the  light  in  which  such  an  instructor  must  have 
taui^ht  him  to  contemplate  Homer,  would  not  be  likely  to  harmonize  with 
Ohnstianity.  Two  heterogeneous  and  hostile  elements  were  here 
brought  at  once  into  his  soul ;  the  one  penetrated  deeply,  the  other 
only  "touched  lightly  upon  the  surface.  These  two  elements  might,  it 
is  true,  rest  peaceably  side  by  side  ;  and  the  more  so,  the  less  deeply 
Christianity  took  hold  of  the  life  :  but  a  conflict  between  them  might 
afterwards  easily  be  excited  by  outward  causes,  and  a  religion  after- 
wards find  its  way  to  his  soul,  the  medium  of  entrance  for  which  had 
been  prepared  by  that  fundamental  element  of  his  education.  Thus  he 
contracted  a  great  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets 
and  orators  generally;  and  this  love  for  ancient  literature  next  formed  a 
point  of  tranation  to  the  love  of  ancient  Paganism,  aa  the  living  spring 
of  this  hterature.  the  two  things  being  in  fact  inthnately  connected  in 
the  view  of  the  pagan  party  among  the  learned.  It  was  said,  mdeed, 
that  the  ancient  literature  had  sunk  with  the  ancient  religion,  and 
that  the  disgrace  of  that  hterature  had  followed  close  after  the  degra^ 
dation  of  the  temples  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  —  a  complaint  which 
in  one  respect  was  wholly  groundless,  inasmuch  as  this  literature,  with- 
out inward  life,  had  long  carried  within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  decay, 
and  nothing  but  Chiistianity  remained  to  infuse  new  life  bito  the  dead 
bones  of  antiquity.' 


1  Lilian.     Jlps/r^svTtKb^  irpSf  'im!?Mvov.        '  Lihanii 
Vol  I.  p.  159.    'Eidiir  iin-Ep  Tif ,  rjf 'Ou^pou     Julian:  "On 
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After  six  years'  residence  at  the  country-seat  in  Cappadocia,  Julian 
was  called,  in  the  year  350,  to  Constantinople,  ivherj  he  occupied  him- 
self exclusively  with  literary  pursuits.  Here  he  ivas  not  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  rhetorician  Libaniua,  who  open- 
ly acknowledged  himself  a  Pagitn ;  but  the  rhetorician  Ecebolius,  a 
man  of  less  elevated  mind,  who  accommodated  his  religion  to  the  air 
of  the  court,  and  who,  under  Constantius,  was  a  zealous  Chi'istian  and 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Paganism,  while  under  Juhan  he  became  an 
equally  zealous  Pagan  and  antagonist  of  Chrbtianity,  obtained,  as  the 
reward  of  his  hypocrisy,  the  charge  of  the  prince's  education.^  How 
could  such  an  instructor  imbue  the  youthful  mind  of  his  pupil  with  the 
love  of  Christianity ! 

The  foolish  Constantius,  who  must  he  so  often  deceived  and  led  to 
act  contrary  to  his  own  interests  where  he  thought  that  he  was  doing 
the  utmost  to  promote  them,  was  afraid  to  leave  a  young  prince,  that 
already  began  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  behind  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  he  himself  went  to  the  West  on  his  expedition  against 
Magnentius.  He  gave  him  leave,  therefore,  to  visit  Nicoroedia,  in 
Bithynia,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  literary  pursiiits  at  a 
flounshing  seat  of  learning,  where  several  distinguished  rhetoricians 
were  teachers.  Yet  there  he  was  exposed  much  more  to  the  infec- 
tion of  Paganism  than  at  Constantinople,  where  fear  and  worldly 
interest  induced  even  those  who  were  Pagans  at  heart  to  wear  the  mask 
of  Christianity.  He  was  obliged  to  promise,  on  departing  from  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  would  not  attend  the  lectures  of  the  pagan  Libar 
nius,  who  also  then  taught  at  Nicomedia.  But  the  prohibition,  as  might 
be  expected,  served  only  to  stimulate  his  curiosity ;  and  he  contrived 
to  procure  copies  of  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  which  indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writings  that  remain,  barren  as  they  were  of  ideas  and 
sentiments,  dry  in  their  contents,  and  rich  only  in  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric,  could  have  attractions  only  for  a  very  disordered  mind,  unac- 
customed to  healthy  nourishment,  weaned  from  simplicity,  and  easily 
pleased  with  the  glare  of  superficial  ornament.  The  gratification  which 
he  found  in  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  doubtless  brought  him  gradually 
into  connection  with  the  whole  pagan  party.  At  its  head,  stood  at  that 
time,  along  with  the  rhetoricians,  Hie  Platonics,  who  had  schools  in 
Asia  Mmor,  particularly  at  Pergamos.  The  most  renowned  among  these 
Platonists  were  the  old  ^desius,  Chrj'san thins,  Eusebius,  Maximus. 
The  last-mentioned  was  also  an  adroit  juggler,  who  boasted  of  his  power 
to  do  great  things  by  means  of  supernatural  agents.  These  Platonists 
mfuntfuned  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Pagans  at  Nicomedia.  To 
gain  over  a  young  man  who  was  destined  to  hold  so  important  a  posi- 
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40  JlJLtAH'S   CONVBSSION   TO   PAGASISM. 

tion  ill  the  state,  was  naturally  regarded  bj  tlicra  as  a  great  object, 
worthy  of  the  most  skilful  finesse.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  mind  of  Julian,  already  perverted  and  made  vain  by  his  rhetorical 
education,  and  eagerly  catching  at  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  words, 
would  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  tbe  dainty  philosophic o-mystical 
Paganism  which  these  people  set  forth — by  their  bgh-sounding  phrases 
about  the  heavenly  derivation  of  the  son!,  its  debasement  to  matter,  its 
bondage,  and  its  freedom,  and  by  their  pretended  cleaiing  up  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  goda  and  demons — than  by  the  simple  gospel,  even 
if  this  had  been  preached  to  him.  But  the  Christianity  which  bo  actu- 
ally possessed,  a  Christianity  that  turned  wholly  on  externals,  could 
easily  make  the  transition  to  Paganism.  They  now  gave  him  proofe 
of  the  pagan  art  of  divinat'on,  which  surprised  and  deceived  him. 
They  showed  him  predictions  ^  of  an  approaching  triumph  of  the  gods  ; 
and,  indeed,  flattered  him  with  the  hope  that  he  iumself  was  the  destined 
instrument  to  achieve  it.  Tho  greatest  influence  over  him  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  braggard  Maximus,  who  had  come  over  from  Ephesiis  ; 
for  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  entrap  a  youth  like  Julian.  lie  took 
him  along  with  him  to  Ionia ;  and  there,  in  the  society  of  Neo-Platonie 
philosophers  and  hierophants,  the  work  begun  at  Hicomedia  was  fin- 
ished. Julian  was  converted,  from  being  an  outward  Christdan,  ^^ith  a 
secret  leaning  to  Paganism,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  himself  imcoo- 
seions,  into  a  decided  and  zealons  Pagan.^ 

1  To  this  Libfimiis  allndes  in  ep.  701,  bolh  him  and  Jnlian  to  great  danger,  if  Juli- 

when,  undiir  Julian's  reign,  he  writer :  Sijj>  aii's  conversion  lo  I'aganism  had  been  dis- 

T^  !i3.iji?£in{  tS  KpoTof   tH  /ici  3n jio-^oif,  covered).    What  Bnnapins  relntca,  purlieu- 

T&  6e  jiavreiait  evpuiKOfievJic  larlyiuthelifeof  Maximus,  (ed.  Boissonade, 

*  Here  especially  ihe  nnrratives  of  Liba-  vol.  I.p.  49,ff.J  cannot,  indeed,  be  received  as 
n  as  who  was  then  a  rhetorician  e,i  Nice-  literallj  true  ;  and  besides,  it  is  too  incxnct  to 
media  and  m  part  an  ei  nitn  iis  of  the  be  used  in  deciding  aboat  the  time  wlien 
facts  are  of  neight  11  naoecnrred'n  b'  po  'onof  Jnlian'sl '$- 
lovhaMtm  vol  I  p  4  l"*  1  jc  hcse  ccoa  s  con  ana  good  1  al 
residence  m  Hicomi.  in  I  h  ser  es  o  us  a  e  he  la  e  s  of 
ffrniiJ^p  fiavriKiK  avr  h  Ju  an  an  Bin  m  Wh  n  C  rvsan- 
Aaduju  ififipriiTuj!  It  9  firs  he 
perst  ul  on',  h^  the  Chu  inn  era  n  agimlart  nis 
the  pHgan  a't  of  divinition  see  alw  )  ^  of  n  an  e  of 
^  Hi  Ttparo  Tuijia-i  ir  avixveiov  Td  aiio^piv  Hec  e  o  her 
/aao;  Kar/l  m-i  ■Setrv cTreaxec  {pta^iKI  oo  hind  o  t  ad, 
which  were  eiMi^rlained  hy  himself  w  re  f  hep  se 
gard  to  what  he  should  one  day  b  cone  th  nns  oforc  n  u  pu  p  u  phi- 
then  he  mentions  his  jonmey  to  Ion  who  a,  lo-op  y  Ju  an  e^  a  ms  —  Keep  to  oir 
bv  the  ianaUvTa  xal  wto  co^cm,  that  la  by  books  ou  e  ow  mo  the  m  n  om 
jiasimus,  he  was  led  to  the  full  kno  e  ge  I  seek  an  ho  has  ens  fron  P  p  n  u  to 
of  the  tmth.  Epitaph.  Julian.  I.  c  528  he  tnce  hma  Fphesus  Son  n  k  is 
mentions  less  distinctly  how  Julian  dnnn"  may  p  rhaps  1  a  e  h  ppeu  o  b  ho 
his  residence  In  Nicomedia,  havini;  once  t  e  aee  and  a  nnis  n,  e  ot 
fallen  into  company  irith  Platonic  bus  and  mrrectly  sta  eJ  T  e  n  n  v.  ch 
heard  them  discourse  on  divine  ih  noa  and  G  ua  wro  a  o  Jnbnn  1  j,  ce 
deniy  changed  hia  opiniona.  £ir  loiAifrnni  of  he  atte  n  lo  lo,  be  e  po  ts 
AuTO/cpdTOp.iJroTOw,  1.  c.376,iKeiinj  kyu  ifii  t  at  Ja  an  had  gone  O  C  1  ad 
^ftepav  ^tp:^  titM&Epia^  r^  v^  '^^  *^  t^^^  ^^  ed  b  s  a  a  m  c  Hbove 
Kopi!^  Tomn}  Tc  hi  npi  umpoT^  iii^a  0  Kol  accoun  as  i  o  1  e  rem  k  of  J  an  n  ia 
Tim  TiK  yviijOK  larpdji,  Sf  «v^mw  Tin  KofiJ^  proclnmntion  to  the  Athenians,  timt  he  was 
OTOV  ftl'TO^  Ts  fftvduteijfnir,  icai  t6v6e  rrnffraf,  a  zealoua  and  decided  Christian  until  his 
UETil  rro /JaSijrai' rif  KuavEof  diBTrAeurjEV  (the  one  and  nvontieth  year;  for  this  would  coin- 
voyage  to  Ionia  in  company  with  Maximua,  cide  with  the  time  of  bis  roaidenca  in  Nico- 
wliii£  beyond  question  would  tuive  exposed  medio,  with  the  year  351 ;  though  it  ought 
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Altliongli  Julian  had  special  reasons  for  concealing  his  conversion  to 
Paganism,  which,  if  it  became  known  to  Constantius,  might  have  cost 
him  his  life ;  jet  he  could  not  avoid  exciting  suspicions  with  regard  to 
hia  connectiona  in  Ionia.  His  brother  GaJlus,  who  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  in  the  neighborhood,  heard  reports  which  troubled  him.  But 
Otitis,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Antioch,  who  was  oa  friendly  terms  with 
Julian,  "Quieted  his  suspicions  by  informing  him,  that  Julian  frequented 
the  churches,  and  especially  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs ;'  and  since  it 
can  hardly  bo  supposed  that  ^tius  invented  this  story  merely  to  soothe 
Gallus,  it  may  hence  be  gathered  to  what  arts  of  dissimulation  Julian 
descended.  The  assassination  of  Gallus  (in  354 ;)  the  danger  in 
which  he  was  bunself  for  a  long  time  involved  through  the  jealousy  of 
Constantius;  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  held;  — all  this  could 
only  serve  to  render  the  Byzantine  court,  and  the  Christianity  which 
was  here  worn  for  a  show,  still  more  hateful  to  him.  The  ever-deluded 
Constantius  finally  gave  him  permission  to  reside  for  some  time  at 
Athena,  the  ancient  flourishing  seat  of  literary  studio  and  Hellenism,^ 
Pagan  priests,  hierophants,  and  rhetoricians,  here  combined  their  efforts 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Paganism ;  pagan  youth  were  his 
companions ;  and  he  became  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  pagan  party. 

Wliile  Julian,  already  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cieaar,  was  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Gaul,  his  fear  of  the  jealous  temper  of  Constontius  led 
him  to  adopt  every  possible  expedient  for  keeping  his  pagan  way  of 
thmking  concealed ;  and  so,  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany  of  the  year  B61, 
be  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  at  Vienna.^  He 
was  attended  by  only  three  men,  who  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious 
views,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  secret  observance  of  the  pagan  cultus, 
—  a  slave  who  was  his  librarian;  his  physician  Oriba^us,*  an  enter- 
prising man,  whose  pretended  knowledge  of  magic,  divination  and  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  gave  him  great  influence  with  Julian ;  and 
Sallustius,  a  leai-ned  civilian,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  his  proceedings,  but  who,  by  his  friendly  inti- 
macy with  Julian,  soon  excited  suspicion,  and  was  removed. 

Thus  the  religious  convictions  of  Julian  had  been  rendered  doubly 
dear  to  him  by  tiiese  measures  of  constraint,  when,  m  the  year  861,  he 
was  placed  himself  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  found  it  in  his  power 
not  only  f  eelv  tocpesslst  ejr  c  le  btaloto  aim  at  remod 
elling  afte   tl  em  1  e    hole  s  a  e  oi     h^       n  1  e  Roman  emp  e 

to  1)«  taken  inocondran      ah        a      mi    p  octA  a         irrav  hr         a       a 

not  well  be  nnd      ood       nt       a        ha      on       poi( 

Julian  himae  f  pe  haps  w  u  d  no   be  a 

dislinctly  to  recal     ha    wh   h  had  tak  a 

place  in  his  m  nd  by  gradua   and    kk-ccs 

live  dianK^s 

'  See  tlie  o    Gal  u     o  Jn  an     Ju 

lian,  opp.  454 

^  Gresory  o  IiH    an  ho    n     a     h 

time  was  also    ud      ^      A      n      n 
liis  orat.  90  p  33      BAa^  p     nx      Mm 

'Ad^WU  T&d     ^       fli   TOl  p  pOli 

jap  iriomoi  offdw  ir/lm  oi  duAa 

VOL.  n.  4* 
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Perhaps  beyond  any  one  nf  his  prcilcceasors  among  the  Iti-iman  em- 
peroP5,  he  laade  aceount  uf  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  He  took 
special  delight  in  offering  multitudes  of  sacrifices  and  in  slaughtering 
the  victims  with  his  own  hand,  and,  bv  the  great  zea!  which  he  mani- 
fested on  these  occasions,  oftn^n  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
Christians.  He  labored  to  found  a  mystical  hierarchy,  feshioned  after 
his  own  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  leav-ing  ample  room,  however,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  old  superstitions  of  Paganism ;  a  phenomenon  of  which  history 
furnishes  many  examples,  where  it  is  attempted,  by  means  of  some  arbi- 
trary speculative  system,  to  infuse  artificial  life  into  the  dead  form  of  an 
antiquated  superstition.  In  his  letter  to  a  high  priest,  Julian  declares 
himself  an  enemy  to  all  innovation,  especially  in  whatever  pertains  to 
the  gods :  "  The  traditional  laws  of  the  country  ought  invariably  to  be 
observed  from  the  beginning ;  for  these  were  manifestly  gjven  by  the 
gods,  othenvise  they  eonld  not  have  been  so  excellent."  ^  We  may 
leam  from  a  set  of  instructions,  which  he  probably  drew  up  for  the  use 
of  his  priests,  how  he  would  attempt  to  restore  the  whole  worship  of 
images,  and  defend  hinaelf  iigajnst  the  objections  of  the  Chiistians. 
"  Out  of  the  supreme  unity  emanated  firet  the  pure  world  of  intelli- 
gence,^ embracmg  the  gods,  who  are  exalted  above  all  contact  with 
sensible  things,  and  who  live  only  in  pure  spiritual  Lntnition :  tiie  inter- 
mediate link  between  these  iiud  the  partiv  spirituai,  partly  sensual  race 
of  mankind,  is  formed  by  tho  eternal  living  images  of  tiioae  invisible 
gods  in  the  heavens,  viz.  the  divine  souls  veiled  under  the  resplendent 
heavenly  orbs,  which  visibly  represent  the  former,  and  by  which  tlieir 
influence  is  diffused  down  to  the  earth.  But  since  these  great  heavenly 
beings  are  still  too  far  removed  from  the  sensual  race  of  man,  and  'since, 
moreover,  no  sensual  worship,  such  as  is  adapted  to  man's  sensual 
nature,  can  be  paid  to  these,  images  of  the  gods  have  been  mvented  on 
earth,  in  order  that,  by  paying  homage  to  them  tiirough  these,  we  might 
thereby  obtain  their  favor;  just  as  those  who  pay  homage  to  the  em- 
peror's images,  obtain  thereby  the  fiivor  of  the  emperore,  not  because 
the  emperors  stand  in  need  of  such  homage,  but  because,  by  showing 
our  willingness  in  whatever  it  is  possible  for  ns  to  do,  we  evince  the 
true  piety  of  our  dispositions.  But  whoever,  neglecting  that  which  lies 
in  his  power,  pretends  to  strive  after  what  transcends  his  powers,  only 
nBgleets  the  former,  without  retUly  being  in  earnest  about  the  latter. 
If  we  are  to  offer  God  no  sensible  woi-ship,  because  he  is  the  self-suffi- 
cient Being,  it  would  also  follow  that  we  must  not  praise  him  by  words, 
nor  honor  him  by  our  actions.  Accuse  us  not  of  holding  the  gods  to 
be  wood,  stone,  and  brass.  Wien  we  look  at  the  images  of  the  gods, 
we  ought  not  to  see  hi  them  stone  and  wood ;  but  neither  ought  we  to 
suppose  that  we  see  the  gods  themselves.  We  should  not  think  of 
calling  the  images  of  the  emjjerors,  stone,  wood,  and  brass,  nor  the  em- 
perors themselves,  but  we  should  call  them  images  of  the  emperors. 
Now,  whoever  loves  the  emperor,  is  pleased  at  beholding  his  image  — 

J  Ep.  63  ad  Tlisodos.  'J'eCju  ri 
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■n-lioever  loves  his  child,  is  pleased  at  beholding  the  image  of  his  child. 
So  whoever  loves  the  gods,  looks  ivith  pleasure  on  their  images,  pene- 
trated with  awe  towards  those  invisible  beings  tliat  look  down  upon 
him,"  1  But  what  good  could  that  man's  heart  whose  necessities  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  after  the  fountain  of  salvation,  and  to  whom  religion 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  play  of  idle  speculations  or  an  entei> 
tamment  of  rhetoric  or  poetry,  derive  from  all  these  finespun  explana- 
tions? How  great  the  difference  between  (/ws  religion,  which,  flattering 
man's  sensual  nature,  offers  him  the  most  beautiful  forms,  only  that  he 
may  never  come  to  the  consciousness  of  what  be  is,  and  of  what  he 
needs  —  and  the  religion  which  deprives  man  of  every  sensual  prop 
to  which  he  would  iam  cling  in  order  to  evade  this  sacrifice  and  self- 
renunciation,  so  that  he  may  rise  through  faith  in  the  only  Redeemer, 
who  has  come  down  to  him  in  order  to  raise  him  up  to  hinself,  to 
heaven,  to  that  life  which  is  hid  in  God,  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth !  And  of  what  advantage  were  Julian's  explanations  to 
t!ie  rude  populace,  who  did  not  undei-stand  them?  They,  at  least,  saw 
tJteir  godg,  in  the  images  of  wood,  stone,  and  brass.  Tlie  emperor, 
therefore,  is  right  indeed,  when,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  says 
that  the  Christians  could  not  derive  from  the  destruction  of  the  idols 
and  of  the  temples  under  the  former  reigns  any  evidence  against  tbem, 
since  everytliing  that  is  transient  and  temporal  must  share  the  fate  of 
the  temporal.  "  Let  no  one,"  says  he,  "  refuse  to  believe  in  the  gods, 
because  he  has  seen  or  heard  that  some  have  committed  sacrilege  on 
the  images  of  the  gods  and  on  the  temples."  But  against  ttie  popular 
superstition,  this  evidence  was  after  all  by  no  means  so  feeble.  And  of 
this  Julian  himself  seems  to  be  aware  —  hence  he  is  so  indignant  on  the 
subject.^  He  proceeds  next  to  deduce  the  whole  sensual  pagan  worship 
out  of  those  general  ideas :  *'  We  are  bound,"  be  says,  "  to  pay  reli- 
gious worehip,  not  only  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  but  also  to  the  tem- 
ples, —  to  the  sacred  groves  and  the  altars.  It  is  right,  moreover, 
to  honor  the  priests,  as  ministers  of  the  gods,  the  raediatora  between  ua 
and  the  gods,  who  help  to  procure  for  us  those  blessings  which  flow  to 
us  from  the  gods,  since  it  is  they  who  sacrifice  and  pray  for  all." 
Here  indeed  Julian  needed  only  to  transfer  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  Christian  education,  back  again 
to  the  pagan  soil  which  was  most  congenial  to  them.  Very  consistenUy, 
he  required  that  even  in  unworthy  priests,  the  objective  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  honored :  "  So  long  as  he  sacrifices  for  us,  and 
stands  before  the  gods  as  our  representative,  we  are  bound  to  loot 
upon  him  with  reverence  and  awe,  as  an  organ  of  the  gods  most  worthy 

1  See  opp.  .Julian,  fol.  293,  aeq.  form  kw  of  morn]  order  in  the  world,  oould 

*  He  appeaJs  to  the  fact,  thai  at  this  time    be  verv  justly  pointed  out;  and  Julian  was 

all  the  insults  on  the  sanctuaries  had  met    niisiaken  only  in  his  inlerpretalion  of  lliem. 


with  dne  punishment.   An  argument  which,  The  depraved  men  who,  under  thereigiiof 

ire  must  allow,  waa  often  employed  in  like  Conslnntine,  had  enriched  themflelves  at  the 

nanner  by  tlie  Christiansi  and  which  in  no  expense  of  the  temples,  met  with  the  jiim- 

aso  proves  anything,   since   God's  jndg-  iahmentof  thcirwickednoss;  and  sometimes 

nenia  are  nnsearchable  to  men.    In  many  Julian  himself  did  his  own  part  lo  bring 

ases,  withoat  doubt,  the  divine  jadgments,  about  these  pretended  punishments  of  the 

!0  fiir  as  tbcg'  had  theic  ^xmnd  in  &e  aui-  goda. 
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of  all  honor.  If  tlic  priest  \vere  only  spirit,  not  soul  and  bod^  together, 
he  might  uniformly  maintain  the  same  tenor  of  life.  But  since  this  ia 
not  80,  the  life  ivhich  he  devotes  to  his  sacred  functions  must  be  diatin- 
gmshed  from  the  rest.  Daring  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  must  live 
like  a  super-earthly  being,  be  constantly  in  the  temple,  occupied  with 
holy  contemplations ;  he  may  not  go  into  any  private  house,  visit  any 
public  place,  nor  even  see  a  pubUe  ma^trate  elsewhere  than  in  the 
temple.  In  performing  the  functions  of  his  office,  he  should  also  wear 
the  most  costly  apparel."  The  divine,  therefore,  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  earthly  pomp  —  quite  in  accordance  with  the  pagan  way  of 
thinldng. 

The  species  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  Julian  would 
give  to  hb  priests  had  been,  until  now,  foreign  from  the  meclianical 
ritual  of  Paganism,  The  priest  was  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  the  gods, 
— he  was  never  to  hear  or  to  use  any  unbecoming  language,  nor  to 
read  any  improper  poet.  It  behoved  hira  especially  to  occupy  himself 
wholly  with  philosophy,  and  paiiicularly  with  that  which  hegms  from 
the  gods,  as  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  of 
Chrysippus  and  Zeno.  The  priest  should  restrict  himself  to  those  doc- 
trines of  philosophy  which  load  to  piety ;  and  these,  we  must  allow, 
make  up  a  very  meagre  list :  "  First,  that  the  gods  exbt ;  next,  that 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  worid ;  and  nest,  that  they 
bring  no  evil  on  men,  that  they  are  free  from  jealousy,  not  the  enemies 
of  mankind."  The  last,  ho  says,  ought  to  have  been  taught  by 
the  Grecian  poets,  and  by  the  prophets  whom  the  Galileans  adnure. 
Thus  to  Julian,  who  had  very  superficial  notions  respecting  the  nature 
of  God's  hohness,  aud  of  sin  which  is  opposed  to  it,  everything  said  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  God's  vmdictive  justice  seemed  jealousy  and 
enmity  to  mankind,  "  Of  I'lpicurus,  of  Pyrrho,  the  priest  should  read 
nothing ;  indeed,  it  had  boon  so  ordered  by  the  gods  for  the  general 
good,  that  of  the  writings  of  these  men,  the  greatest  part  had  already 
perished."  ^ 

Julian  was  obliged  to  borrow  much  from  the  Christian  church,  in 
order  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  hii  spiritualized  Paganism,  a  reaction 
af'ajust  Christianity ;  —  a  thing  which  could  not  last,  however,  but  which 
must  eventually  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Christianity.  He  wished  to 
introduce  the  didactic  element  from  the  Christian  church  into  his  pagan 
forms  of  woi-ship.  Garlanded  priests  appeared  upon  the  tribune,  clothed 
in  a  purple  mantle ;  it  being  the  wish  of  Julian,  that,  in  performing  the 
functions  of  their  office,  they  should  wear  sumptuous  vestments,  and 
thereby  command  respect.^    Here,  iu  pompous  language,  they  gave 


sinsMcs  were  forbidden  to  read  tlio  writings 

of  paffan  authors  or  of  the  heretics.  AajoS  rt     ^ 

^  Go^ory  of  Haziansen  petlinently  re-  Koi  rfl  impuuco  roD  iriiiuici,,  lui  ,i^  -i-^r  n...^vu 

marks  on  tiie  conduct  of  thoaa  Paj.tiiis  in  khJ  iriibv  tS  eliKaTiufparf/rm  kxini-n?,  7o5  iK 

^is    particular;    "I   have  often  ohserveil,  htepoynao    «oi    iuan^lxrim    rb    iiio-io-rov 

that  thev  sluily  after  what  h  dignified  and  Gregor.  Nazianz.  orat.  slelitcut.  I.  re!  oral 

imposing,  whiit  surpasses  the  ordinary  ex-  IlL  opp.  I.  p.  103. 
periencc ;  a^  if  the  common  [hitigs  of  ererf 
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allegorical  expositions  of  the  pagan  fables,  expositions  which  the  popu- 
lace did  not  undevstand,  or  which  at  least  could  not  affect  their  hearts. 
Julian  would  not  admit  that  there  was  anything  of  divine  power  in 
Christianity :  he  sought,  therefore,  to  explMn,  and  to  account  for,  its 
spread  by  outward  causes ;  and  he  endeavored  to  make  these  available 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  new  pagan  hierarchy,  without  duly  consid- 
ering that  these  outward  means  were  closely  connected  with  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  Christianity.  In  his  letter  to  Arsaeius,  ^  supreme  pontiff 
of  Gabrtia,  he  says,  what  has  especially  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
Atheism  is  philanthropy  towards  strangers,  care  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  an  affected  dignity  of  life  (things,  evidently,  which  had  sprang 
of  their  own  accord  out  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;)  Christian  brotBeriy  love,  that  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  showed  itself  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  moral 
sobriety  which  was  so  opposed  to  pagan  licentiousness.^  "  All  these 
things  the  Pagans  should  make  matters  of  earnest  study.  Andletitnot 
be  thought  enough  if  Arsacius  himself  leads  a  woj-%  life  ;  ^  he  must 
prer^!  upon  the  priests  generally  in  Galatia  to  pursue  the  same  course, 
or  depose  them  from  the  priestly  office,  if  they  would  not,  with  thdr 
wives,  children,  and  slaves,  devote  themselves  to  the  honor  of  the  gods ; 
if^  they  would  suffer  their  wives,  servants,  or  sons,  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Galileans.  Their  priests  were  not  to  visit  the  theatre  nor  the 
shops ;  they  were  not  to  engage  in  any  unsuitable  occupation.*  la 
every  city,  houses  were  to  be  established  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
(^Sitoioxeia,y  where  not  oaly  Pagans,  but  all  others  who  needed  assistance, 
imght  find  entertainment.^  To  meet  the  expense  of  these  establi^- 
ments,  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  priests  thirty  thousand 
measures  of  grain ;  and  whatever  was  left,  after  they  had  provided  for 
their  own  support,  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  strangers  and  pau- 
pers ;  since  it  was  shameful,  he  sdd,  that  no  Jew  ever  begged,  and 

'  Ep.  49.  that  the  ^iJa  had  respect  onlv  to  the  dispo- 
^  So  also  m  the  fragment  of  the  Instrue-  sitiou  of  ilie  heart.  Biil  there  wns  a  similat 
tion  for  a  high  prie.it,  opp.  305.  The  Gali-  contradiction  also  between  Constantine's 
leans,  having  observed  iJiat  the  poor  were  proclama^ons  and  his  eondnel. 
neglected  hy  the  priests,  had  taken  care  to  '  That  however  no  great  stress  was  laid 
pay  apocial  attention  to  these  acts  of  philan-  on  the  moral  character  trf  those  who  were 
thropy,  and  had  thna  enticed  men  to  their  Ihousht  to  assist  towards  restoring  the  pagan 
Tnin.  In  the  same  manner  as  men  coax  woi^hip,  and  that  sometimes  the  moral  prin- 
■children  with  cates,  so  they  had  commenced  eipies  of  these  persons  ivere  extremely  lax, 
at  onee  with  the  agapfe,  with  the  liberal  re-  may  Iw  shown  from  a  passage  in  Lilanim. 
coplion  of  strangere,  and  with  the  office  of  He  applauds  it  as  b  proof  ctf  the  chasliw  of 
deacons,  —  ap^iifuvoi  M  r^g  ieymicmic  nap'  his  Aristophanes,  that  he  had  never  been 
airdii  iyasnc  Kol  ijroioxiic  xai  Saismia^  guilty  of  adultery,  — iM,' if  TOif  u^iidvai{ 
rprateiuv,  —  alluding  to  the  oldest  institu-  eii  'Aiipo6iTt)g  l^ovalav  T&f  tT/;  ^muf  ixov- 
fcons  and  amiUHflments  of  the  church.  From  ^ftt  avaynac.  And  yet  he  says :  'Eyii  uiv 
this  point  shonld  bei,'in  the  cure.  In  olher  yup  oii&  lepi  tuv  xctfiivuv  avoaaidofislv  iirS 
words,  then,  Julian  was  in  hopes  (o  bring  ocer  Tflif  ToiSe  <^pmriai,  ^ipi  liii  irhimeM;,  ipH 
many  to  Pajpinism  by  the  distributioa  of  jiip  oix  iMyuv  ruv  viv  bf  inEii'y  Tcraj^ 
mrmii/:  and  doiihtlesB,  where  there  were  so  jicvuv  rimde  mj^wiorcpov,  vol.  I.  p.  446. 
many  whose  highest  ohjcct  was  the  satis-  *  Imilation  of  tlie  laws  of  the  ohnreh  re- 
faction of  their  earthly  wants,  he  may  not  specring  the  dorgv. 

have  peculated  wroiig.     Constanliiie  had        °  Imitation  of"  the  Christian  ^n-aSoxda 

in  fact  pnrsnad  a  siTnilar  eoarsn  (see  above.)  and  irrutor^^/o. 

To  be  sure,  ibis  method  of  conversion  ao-        "  It  is  easy  to  see  Juhan's  dofiign  in  this, 
cords  badly  with  Juliun's  declamation,  — 
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that  the  godless  GalileanSj  bcsiJes  their  own  poor,  supported  those  of 
the  Pagans;  while  the  pagim  }Mor  obtaiiied  no  assistafice  fi-ora  their 
own  people.  He  should  also  accustom  the  Pagaia  themselvea  to  such 
acts  of  kindness,  and  the  pagan  villagers  to  offer  their  firstrfruits  to  the 
goda.^  The  governors  he  should  seldom  see  in  liis  house ;  for  the  most 
part  he  should  only  write  to  them.  Whenever  they  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  city,  no  priest  should  go  out  to  meet  iJiem ;  but  if  they 
came  to  the  temple,  the  priest  might  go  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  tlie 
court.  In  that  case,  no  guard  should  accompany  them ;  for  as  soon  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  tlie  magietrate  became  a  pri- 
vate man;  the  priest  was  supreme  in  the  inteiior  of  the  temple." 

This  last  principle,  Juhan  applied  to  his  own  person,  and  not  without 
reason,  at  that  tiiae ;  since  he  could  not  fail  tn  remark,  that  iu  the 
temples  many  paid  mnro  atl-^ntion  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  gods. 
Thus  he  was  not  jileased  i\iLk  the  general  salutation,  "Long  !i\e  the 
emperor !"  i^hicli  broke  fortli,  when  on  a  certain  occasion  he  une\pect^ 
edly  (a.s  he  supjiosed,  although,  perhaps,  the  assembled  crowd  had  been 
long  waiting  only  for  him)  ii[ipeared  in  the  temple  of  Fortime  st  Con- 
stantinople;  and  he  therefoic  issued  the  follonmg  rescript  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city:  "  Wlienen-r  I  appear  uuexpectedlv  in  the  theatre, 
you  are  peiTaitted  to  salute  me  with  acclamations.  But  when  I  come 
unexpectedly  into  the  temple,  preserve  quiet,  and  transfer  your  praises 
to  the  gods,  or  rather  the  gods  rei;|uire  no  praise."  ^ 

The  objective  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  Julian  sought  zealously  to 
maintain.  For  e.taraple,  an  officer,  whose  duties  were  in  some  vay  or 
another  comiected  mlh  the  atlmlnistratioa  of  the  pagan  cultus,  had 
caused  a  pagan  priest  to  be  beaten,  and  on  this  ground  was  accused 
before  the  emperor  by  the  high  priest  of  his  province.  Julian  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  not  respecting  the  priesthood,  even  in  its  uni-ior- 
thy  representative,  if  such  he  were  ;  and  for  having  dared  to  expose 
to  such  violent  treatment  the  priest,  before  whom  he  was  bound  to  rise 
even  from  his  chair  of  office.  Having  observed,  probably,  that  many, 
to  please  him,  represented  themselves  as  cherishing  different  opinions 
from  what  they  really  entertained,  he  added :  "  Perhaps  the  bishofa 
and  presbyters  of  the  Galileans  sit  with  you,  if  not  publicly  out  of  re- 
gard to  me,  yet  secretly  in  your  house."  The  individual  here  ad- 
dressed was  punished  h^  being  excluded  for  three  months  from  all 
business  which  stood  comiected  with  the  functions  of  the  pagan  priest- 
hood.^ 

1  Imitation  of  ttie  church  collects  and  of  tmw  ei<p7ifiiiM  oil  xp'l^^^ti'.  Mnmton  wna 
Ihe  ohiKlions  nmong  the  Chiistians.  To  of  the  opinion,  that  the  oC,  wliich  the  mtmn- 
tlii.-iimitatlon  of  thcecdesinsticrtlitgttlnllons  script  hns  here,  orifjiiiatel  in  a  nii^toncep- 
of  the  Christiiins  in  the  founrting  of  schools,  tion ;  hm  the  negation  is  required  hy  the  Se, 
in  the  in^'litutioiis  of  charity,  in  the  cpi^tolis  b;  the  whole  constniction  of  the  pasange, 
fonnatis  for  travollers.  and  in  the  system  of  and  br  the  senae.  It  is  morcoTcr  attogcthei' 
pcnunr'e,  Gregory  of  Naijianzen  very  justly  in  Jafian's  manner,  to  conclude  with  a  dig- 
refers  in  ornt.  III.  p.  102.  nified  philosojihical  sentaacs  of  this  sort,  in 

^  Published  hy  Maratori,  anecdota  Grteca.  whatever  con  iradietion  it  might  stand  nith 

Parav,  1709,  p.  33i.     El  fih- etc  rd  Scajpov  his  snperetition 

i/iSuv  fliT^?„Sm;  cxf^/jelTS,  d  ii  el;  Ti  iepa,         "  Julian  cp  B2      It  is  difflcalt  to  deter 

Tr/v  ^avxiav  uycre  xiil /icTa/eyxaTB  Ijiav  t&q  mine  to  whom  this  lettei  Mas  addressed 

liifJifiiae  tif  7oig  Seov;,  /idMov  Se  ol  Seal  Trom  llie    conilemmng   sentence,  tus  ei{ 
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RESTORATION    OP   THE    TEMPLES.  47 

As  Constantine  caused  the  churctcg  wliich  had  been  destroyed  ia 
the  Dioclesiaii  peraceution,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  them  tlie 
estates  of  which  they  bad  been  deprived ;  so  Julian  undertook  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  temples  which  had  been  destroyed 
and  plundered  in  the  preceding  reign.  Many  of  the  governors  prose- 
cuted this  business  with  great  zeal ;  some,  led  on  by  their  own  interest 
in  the  cause ;  others,  because  they  knew  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
in  the  surest  and  easiest  way  gain  favor  with  the  emperor.  The  images 
of  the  gods,  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
were  conveyed  back  to  the  temples  in  the  midst  of  festive  processions.^ 

But,  in  rebuilding  the  temples,  Julian  did  not  proceed  in  the  same 
upright  and  honorable  manner  as  Constantine  had  done  in  restoring 
tlie  churches.  The  latter,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  caused  these  to 
be  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense ;  and  he  had  indemnified  those  who  had 
legally  come  into  possession  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  churches, 
or  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stootl.  But  Julian  compelled  the 
Christians  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  temples 
during  the  preceding  reign,  or  who  perhaps  were  only  accused  of  this 
by  popular  rumor,  to  be  at  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them.  To  those 
who  were  required  to  give  up  property  of  this  sort,  he  allowed  no  indem- 
nification ;  thus  giving  occasion  to  manj'  acta  of  oppression  and  vio- 
lence, resorted  to  against  individual  Clunstians  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  the  temples^  —  which  oppressions  sometimes  fell  on  those 
who  in  the  former  reign  had  been  distinguished  for  their  gentleness 
and  forbearance,  and  the  moderate  use  of  the  power  which  was  in  their 
hands.  The  letters  of  Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  to  Antioch,  in  which 
he  intercedes  with  the  pagan  govemora  and  priesta  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  such  acts  of  injustice,  furnish  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  this ;  while  they  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  man, 
in  spite  of  his  many  foibles,  who,  zealous  Pagan  as  he  was,  so  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  Christians.^ 

iepea  u^uMjjAtrii,  it  might  T^conjectnrea,  of  the  Christians.)      Make  Ihcm  to  weep, 

that  the  matter  rolaled  to  a  priest ;  yet  tlie  who  have  long  time  made  meny  wilh  the 

whole  eontenta  of  the  letter  contradict  this  bettei' cause.    Yonare bound  togive  thanks 

supposition.    The  language,  moreover,  does  to  the  gods,  that  they  have  eansod  you  to 

not  lead  us  to  Bnppose,  that  a  mere  e:!.eoia-  hceome  a  father;  vhich  thanks  you  must 

raunication   from   the   pagan   ceremonies  render  to  them,  by  helping  to  erect  their 

(saeris)  is  heremeant.    Hence  I  have  repre-  prostrate  temples,"  ep.  680. 

Bented  the  matter  as  ie  stands  in  the  tost  "  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  V.  B.  The  edict  was 

'  See  respecting  the  festivities  at  the  rea-  made  known  at  Alexaudiia  on  the  X.  Me- 

tora^nof  an  image  of  Artemis,  which  had  chir,  (4thofFebrnai7,)362: — "  Beddl  idolig 

been  torn  down  by  the  Chtiatians,  Lilwin.  et  neoeoris  et  publieie  ralioni,  qnic  preterilis 

ep.  622,  ete.    The  empcroc  himself  was  in-  temporibus  illis  subhita."    See  (he  anony- 

formed  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  mous  biography  of  Athanasins,  p.  69. 

how  great  expense  had  been  made  at  this  *  Thus  to  Hesychiaa,  a  piiest  at  Antioch 

festival,  and  how  many  sacrifices  had  been  (ep.  636:}  '■  That  I  am  no  less  desirous  than 

offered,  cp.  624.    Libanius  writes  to  a  cer-  yon  priests,  that  the  temples  should  be  pre- 

lain  Seleacua,  who  probably  held  civil  office :  served  in.  their  beanty,  you  are  aware  of 

"At  present  we   behold    altars,   temples,  more  than  others.    Yet  I  should  be  nnwill- 

sacred  groves,  and  images  of  the  gods,  which  ing  to  hare  th^  done  by  the  destruction  of 

have  been  decorated  by  you,  but  which  will  houses,  which  might  ha  done  if  they  re- 

also  decorate  you  and  your  posterity.    Since  maincd  standing;  since  I  prefer  that  what 

you  have  so  great  allies,  connt  the  arrows  ali'cady  exists  should  remain,  and  what  baa 

of  the  godless  race  to  be  pointless  (hfi  should  been  prostrated  should  be  restored,  —  and 

g^ve  himself  no  concern  aboat  the  enmiiy  not  tbst  we  sboald  beautify  the  cities  in  one 
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It  was  a  topic  on  wticli  Julian  often  declaimod,  that  the  goda  regard 
only  the  disposition  of  their  worshippers.  He  declared,  that  no  god- 
less persoa  ought  to  take  part  in  the  holy  sacrifices,  until  he  had  puri- 
fied his  soul  by  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  his  body  by  the  prescribed  lus- 
trations.^ Yet  he  was  quite  satisfied,  if  he  could  but  induce  goodly 
numbers  to  sacrifice,  without  troubling  himself  any  further  about  their  dis- 
position ;  and  to  promote  this  object,  he  spared  neithermoney  nor  places 
of  honor :  though  we  must  admit,  that  the  Christjao  emperors  had  done 
the  same  thing,  and  in  a  manner  still  leas  becoming,  with  regard  to 

respect,  while  we  deform  them  in  another,  reign,  to  be  a  niiU  and  genei-ons  man;  lie 
Ti-UB  il  is  easT  to  bring  a  comulaiiit  against  did  not  imitate  tliose  wlio  made  a  bad  use 
tlie  honae  of  thaodnlas ;  hut  it  deserves  lo  of  their  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bi.-.racd 
1)0  apacedj  since  it  is  beautiful  and  siiacions,  them.  But  I  have  also  heard  from  tlie  citi- 
and  makes  onr  citj  more  beautitul  than,  zeus  of  Boalra,  UiaC  he  neither  made  war 
other  cities.  In  the  next  place  for  this  against  our  warship,  nor  persei^nted  priests ; 
reason, — because  Theodulue  did  not  plandcr  and  that  he  saved  many  from  misery  by  the 
the  temple  ivith  arromnce  and  impiety,  hut  mild  adminislration  of  his  office.  This 
purchased  it  from  the  sellers,  paying  the  man  I  have  now  seen  cast  down  and  full  of 
price  for  it,  which  was  a  privUeije  allowed  distress.  And  shedding  a  flood  of  tears  be- 
to  all  those  who  could  buy."  In  like  manner  fore  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  words, 
lie  intercedes  widi  Baochius,  one  of  those  he  SMd, '  I  have  hut  j«st  escaped  from  the 
who  liad  it  in  charge  lo  restore  the  temple-  hands  of  those  to  whom  I  have  shown 
worship,  as  he  was  about  to  re-erect  a  do-  Mnduesa.  Though  I  have  done  evil  to  no 
molished  temple  of  the  Graces,  and  iulonded  man,  when  I  had  the  power  to  do  so,  I  have 
to  collect  the  necessary  money  in  rcadr  cash  notwithstanding  been  almost  torn  in  pieces.' 
from  a  certain  Christian,  named  Basiliscus,  And  he  added  to  this,  the  flight  of  his 
who  hnd  perhaps  had  a  hand  in  the  destruo-  brother,  the  breaking  up  and  scattering  of 
tion  of  the  temple,  or  had  in  some  way  come  his  whole  family,  and  the  plundering  of  his 
Into  possession  of  its  treasures,  thus  throw-  funiiciire;  all  which,  as  I  know,  is  not  ac- 
ine  the  latter  into  great  embarmasment.  cording  lo  the  will  of  the  emperor.  But 
Libanius  petitions  for  this  individual,  that  the  emperor  says,  that  if  he  has  any  of  llie 
he  might  be  required  to  pay  only  half  the  property  which  belongs  to  the  temples,  let 
sum  at  once,  aJid  permitted  to  discharge  the  him  be  called  upon  to  give  it  up  ;  but  if  he 
remainder  of  the  demand  at  a  future  time,  has  not^  then  let  him  neither  bo  insulted  nor 
Be  entreats  Bacchius  to  have  some  regard  abused.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  lliose  men 
to  .Smyliauus,  the  Bithor  or  relative  of  this  are  caetting  the  goada  of  otAtra,  vAiU  tliey  jnt- 
Chrislian,  who,  although  the  power  was  in  tend  to  be  (fesiroiu  qfhelpiiig  the  joA."  In 
his  imnds,  yet  under  ^e  former  reign  had  the  aeeond  letter,  he  writes :  "  Although  he 
conducted  towards  the  Pagans  with  so  much  differs  from  ns  in  his  religious  persuasion,  it 
moderation;  Ob  yilp  ip  nm  ySpiiavTuv,  redounds  to  his  own  injury,  that  ho  has  do- 
KaX  Tofira  inhv,  elaip  kpob^ro'.  This  noble  oeived  himself;  bat  be  ought  not,  in  jiistipe, 
feeling  deseiTcd  to  be  rewarded.  "  Show  to  be  persecuted  by  his  acquaintance.  I 
your  care  for  the  sanelnaries,  by  increasing  could  wish  that  those  very  persons  who  now 
the  mnititnde  of  Bocritices,  by  seeing  tliat  oppress  him,  would  ouly  recollect  tho  cases 
the  sacred  rites  are  accurately  pcrfonned,  in  which  ho  has  bo  often  assisted  them,  and 
and  hy  restoring  the  pnntnile  temples  ;  for  would  prefer  rather  to  show  him  their  grat- 
you  iiiusC  bo  devout  to  the  gods,  must  a/ioiu  itudo,  than  seek  to  bury  their  benefactor 
wHirse//  coHipliimt  to  the  will  of  the  eiiipeivi;  alive.  Having  long  since  persecuted  and 
[id  ^luTilsi  :rnp(fE(n?cu,)  and  emhelUsh  raur  plnudered  his  relations,  they  seized  at  last 
native  citv."  Ep.  669.  Thus  he  inlcre^edos  upon  the  person  of  this  man,  as  if  they 
with  a  certain  Belajna,  who,  from  a  rhctori-  would  thereby  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  gods, 
clan,  had  become  aiiidgeat  Antioch,  in  be-  while  in  truth  ihey  are  very  far  from  honor 
hplf  of  a  cerfr.iin  Onon.  who  in  the  preced-  !ng  the  gods  by  any  such  conduct  as  liiis, 
ing  roign  had  disdnguished  himself  in  a  But  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that 
public  office  by  bis  moderation,  bat  who  the  multitude  allow  themselves  to  be  hur- 
now  was  ehnraed  with  having  robbed  the  ried  along  without  reflection,  and  follow 
temples  of  their  treasures,  and,  although  he  their  impulses,  instead  of  that  which  is 
was  quite  poor,  was  called  upon  to  pay  right  He  aavs,  he  made  no  robbery.  Bnt 
large  sums  of  money,  and,  as  be  found  granting  that  he  did,  how  is  it  that  you  now 
himself  nnahle  to  do  this,  was  to  be  com-  hope,  when  the  whole  has  been  conpumed, 
pelled  to  it  by  bodily  punishment.  In  his  lo  find  mines  of  gold  in  his  skin '!"  Ep,  731 
first  letter  to  Belwus,  ep.  673,  he  says;  l Ep.  52  ad  Biatrenos. 
"  Orion  proved  himself,  under  the  preceding 
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Christianity.^  In  tliis  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  would  1)C 
gained  over,  who,  in  the  preceding  roign,  had  been  induced,  by  similar 
motives,  to  profess  Christianity ;  men,  who,  as  a  father  of  thi  period 
(Ast«rius  of  Amasea,  in  Pontua,)  remarks,  changed  their  religion  as 
easily  as  their  dress,^  In  a  discourse  preached  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  next  succeeding  emperors,  the  same  contemporaneous  writer 
describes  this  class  of  people  as  follows :  "  How  many  abandoned  the 
church,  and  ran  to  the  altars  ?  How-  many  allowed  themselves  to  be 
enticed  to-  apostasy  by  the  bait  of  honorable  offices  ?  Branded  with 
disgrace,  and  despised,  they  wander  about  the  cities,  and  are  pointed  at 
h^  the  finger  of  scorn,  aa  those  who  also  have  betrayed  Christ  for  a.  few- 
pieces  of  silver."  8  As  Julian  attached  a  auperstitious  value  to  sacrifi- 
ces, he  kbored,  for  nine  months,  to  prevail  upon  the  soldiers  of  ^e 
army  which  he  was  preparing  against  the  Pej-sians,  to  offer  to  the  gods. 
When  the  arts  of  persflasion  had  been  tried  in  vain,  he  employed  gold 
and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  over  the  soldiers  to  his  views.* 

His  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Christians,  might  of  itself,  it 
is  true,  have  rendered  Julian  more  favorably  disposed  towards  Judar 
ism  and  the  Jews ;  but,  as  in  everything  he  was  glad  to  take  the  con- 
trary course  from  that  which  had  been  puraoed  in  tlie  previous  reign, 
it  was  agreeable,  both  to  his  inclination  and  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, to  patronize  the  Jews,  who  had  been  oppressed  under  Constan- 
tius.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  he  was  more  favorable  to  Judar 
ism  than  to  Christianity,  for  the  same  reasons  that  had  influenced  the 
Pagans  before  him.  He  saw  in  that  reli^on,  at  least,  a  national  ritual, 
addressed  to  the  senses,  from  which  ho  conceived  it  possible  to  prove  an 
affinity  between  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Said  he  to  the  Chris- 
tiana :  "  I  am  a  true  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  who  is  a 
great  and  mighty  God ;  but  you  have  no  concern  with  him.  For  I 
worship  him  as  Abraham  woi'shipped  liim ;  hut  you  do  not  follow 
Abraham.  You  erect  no  altars  to  God,  nor  do  you  worship  him,  aa 
Abraham  did,  with  sacrificea."^  In  his  opinion,  the  woi-ship  of  the 
God  of  Abraham  might  blend  hai-moniously  with  the  worship  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods  ;  he  blamed  only  the  exclusive,  intolerant  character  of  Juda- 
ism. So  very  imperfectly  did  he  understand  the  nature  of  pure  Theism, 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  will  have  absolute  supremacy,  and  must  strive 
to  destroy,  as  an  ungodly  element,  everything  which  claims  authority 
along  with  it,  that  the  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  to  all 

1  Grefmr.  Ni/iflir'  ii-i'  fii""\  in  ripcor.  ii>cv?i>  T.ihiinins  writes  to  Mm:  npfif  Tuf 
omt  10,  fol.  li;; .          ■     ...            .'..-.'r  -    '..  .■  -('J.uj  flcHPuufun  ]>iJv  liuo/omaaf. 

u^iii/iaat.  Ti-  ,       .  -1         .1, 

™""C  Tcfio:!'  . .  I  '.      1  .Ibiinius  narratea  in  praise  of  the 

^Adv.  Avjii-iiL.r..,  ,;]    1^1  .„!i.  Am... II..  i.iiii..|iii-.  i.>iity(|)h.  ill  Julian,  vol.  J.  p.  578. 

1615,  p.   4a.      Ujmj,   i/jurmi'   Tumuli;   n/u  Up  siiys  oil  tills  occasion:  "By  menns  of  a 

'SptinKeiav  fUTCU^ieamiTo.  small  gain,  the  floldicr  obtained  a  greater 

'  See  1.  e.    ModGBtns,  an  officer  of  atate,  one;  bv  gold,  the  friendshiji  of  the  cods,  on 

who  hart  for  a  long  time  supported  the  whom  (lepends  the  fortune  of  war."    Such 

jmrty  of  the  emperor  Conafanfine  in  op|jo-  was  the  I'oligion  of  these  pereons,  who,  in 

shion  to  Julian,  prohablyin  orderto  acquire  contrast  with  the  Christiana,  asSDmed  the 

Ihe  favor  of  the  latter,  embraced  I'Hgan-  air  of  enlightenec!  men  I 
iam,  and  ohmined  for  this  not  only  pardon,        s  Jnlian.  ap.  CjtUL  c.  Julian,  1.  X.  p.  354 
bnt  the  prffifcotnre  of  Coaalaatinople,  al- 
VOL.  II.                                       6 
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50  Julian's  attempt  to  keeuild  the  temple. 

the  ungodly,  is  a  coiisumiug  fire,  appeared  to  him  as  an  envious  God,  suli- 
iect  to  humaii  passions.  He  supposed  there  could  be  only  two  possible 
cases  ;  either  that  the  God  whom  the  Jews  worshipped  was  the  univer- 
sd  ArcWtect  of  the  world,  the  Vicwpf^,  to  whom  the  other  particular 
divinities  were  subordiaated  ;  in  which  case  it  was  only  his  prophets 
who  had  been  unworthy  of  him  ;  men,  who,  because  their  minds  had 
not  been  purified  by  scientific  culture,  had  transferred  to  him  their 
own  false  notions,  and  represented  him  as  so  selfish  and  intolerant ;  or 
else,  that  they  had  m  reahty  had  only  a  limited  national  God,  whom 
they  regarded,  however,  as  that  Supreme  Being ;  just  as  the  Gnostics 
mMutained,  that  the  Jews  had  confounded  their  Demiurge  mth  the  Su- 
preme Deity .^  He  seems  to  have  inclined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
former  view,  —  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was,  in  truth,  the 
great  Architect  and  Ruler  of  the  whole  visible  world ,  whom  the  Pagans 
also  worship  under  other  names.^ 

Since,  then,  he  entertamed  a  high  respect  for  the  Jewish  worship,  as 
an  ancieut  national  institution,  he  conceived  the  wish  to  restore  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  his  reign  ;  in  doing 
which  he  perhaps  hoped,  also,  that  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  the 
prophecy  of  Jesus,  although  this  had  already  been  fully  accomplished. 
He  expended  vaat  sums  upon  this  object ;  but  the  work  which  had  been 
undertaken  with  so  much  labor,  did  not  succeed.  Volumes  of  fire, 
bursting  forth  from  the  subterranean  vaults  which  had  been  opened, 
destroyed  the  unfinished  labors,  and  frightened  the  workmen.^  Although 
this  may  have  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  yet  might  it  be  a  wam- 
'  inc  rebuke  to  the  emperor,  that  no  human  will  could  rebuild  what  had 
once  been  destroyed  by  a  divine  judgment.*  But  he  did  not,  on  this 
account,  as  yet  relinquish  his  plan.^  Having  relieved  the  Jews  from 
the  heavy  impodtions  by  which  fchey  hitherto  had  been  oppre^ed,  he 
invited  them  now,  with  minds  free  from  anxiety,  to  unplore  their  great 
God,  who  could  turn  everythmg  to  the  advantage  of  his  government, 
that,  after  havmg  brought  the  Pereian  war  to  a  successful  termination, 

1  L  c  !  TV  f.  48,  155,  where  lie  calls  the  Wnchcs  on  the  subject,  rragm.  epist.  p.  295 : 
doetnne  of  a  dibs  ivl^r^C  s.  ^lacj,,/-  Ti  irepi  to*  i/fiJ  ^floSm,  ™  uip' oiniif  Tpi- 
„;,^  TW   OraTpajrevTos,  iyeipo/ievoo   oe  oijiJeitjv. 

2  Ep  63  p.  45*.  fragment,  epist.  fld  sa-  P^  places  the  nommand  for  the  rebuild- 
certtot  p.  295.  Tdv  JAv  ^iar  elvat  itfyiai,  ing  of  the  temple  in  the  year  363,  in  which 
oil  u^v  aTMiaivni  jrfn^Tov  oiiii  Hrjy^Tuv  feli  the  celebration  of  the  Decennalia  in 
■rvjSiv  airoei'  Je  on  njn  iavr^  ^W  "£>  honor  of  Julian's  accession  to  the  C^Barean 
jrapsam'  atroKoOapai  role  ^jctkAW  futS^  dfenitj ;  and  the  position  which  Ammianus 
uaaiv,    f.  306,  Cjcill.  c  Julian.  1.  IS.  MarcelUnus  gives  to  ibis  event  might  seem 

'  The  Mst«iian  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  to  faTor  diis  view.    But  as  the  above-cited 

who  was  not  a  Christiim,  gives  (he  Mmplest  letter  of  Julian  must  have  been  written  af- 

and  most  impartial  account  of  this  event,  ter  the  frustration  of  the  plan  for  rehniid- 

1.  XXIII.  c.  1 ;  Metuendi  globi  flammornm  ing  of  the  temple,  and  that  letter  cannot  be 

prope  fandamenta  ciebris  assultibus  erum-  placed  in  so  lata  a  period,  this  circumstance 

pentes,  fecere  locum  dcustis  aliqnoties  ope-  would  stand  opposed  to  such  a  deternuna- 

rantilius  inaccessnm ;  hocque  modo  elemen-  tion  of  the  chronological  date, 

to  destinatius  repellente  cessavit  inceptum.  ^  That  is,  in  case  the  letter  mentioned  in 

The  esagoerating  legend  added  a  great  what  follows  in  the  test  was  written  after 

deal  more  about  fire  falling  from  heaven,  the  frastralcd  attempt  to  rebuild  the  tcm- 

fiwv  shapes  of  the  cross  on  the  clothes  of  pie,  which  is  indeed  possible,  although  tha 

the  workmen,  &c.  contrary  is  generally  assumed  to  be  tha 

4  It  is  notioeahle  how  lightly  he  himself  feet 
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ke  might  be  enabled,  witb  them,  to  cbvell  and  worship  tlie  Almighty  in 
the  holy  city  Jemsalem,  rebuilt  by  his  kbora.^ 

A3  it  respects  Julian's  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  he  was  not 
inclined  by  nature  to  cruel  and  violent  measures.  Besides,  he  waa  fond 
of  assuming  an  aJr  of  philosophical  toleration,  and,  in  this  particidar 
respect,  wished  to  present  a  direct  contrast  to  the  character  of  Constan- 
Gm,  who  had  occasioned  so  much  evil  by  his  fanatical  and  despotic 
spirit  of  persecution.  Moreover,  the  Chnstian  party  was  already  so 
powerful,  that  violent  measures  might  easily  prove  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  which  he  songht  to  preserve.  And  Julian  was  wise 
enough  to  learn,  from  the  oft-repeated  trials,  that  persecution  would  but 
tend  to  increase  the  spread  of  Christianity.  There  were,  moreover, 
examples,  under  his  own  reign,  of  individual  Christians,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  ill-treatment,  on  account  of  their  faith,  from  a 
fonafacal  pagan  populace  or  cruel  governors,  and  exhibited  constancy 
under  all  their  sufferings,  became  objects  of  universal  reverence  among 
the  Christian  population,  and  obtajned  the  greatest  influence  ;  as  was 
remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethusa  in  Syria. 
When,  therefore,  Libanius,  in  tjie  letter  which  we  have  just  cited, 
would  restrain  a  governor  from  indulging  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  a 
Christian  who  had  been  accused  of  robbing  the  temples,  he  warned  him 
thus  :  "  If  he  is  to  die,  then,  in  his  chains,  look  well  before  you,  and 
consider  what  will  be  the  result.  Take  heed  lest  you  bring  upon  us 
Biany  others  like  Marcus.  This  Marcus  was  hung  up,  scourged, 
plucked  in  the  beard,  and  bore  all  with  constancy.  He  is  now  honored 
aa  a  god,  and,  wherever  he  appears,  everybody  la  eager  to  take  him  by 
the  hand.  As  the  emperor  is  aware  of  this,  he  has  not  allowed  the  man 
to  he  executed,  much  as  he  is  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Let  the  preservation  of  Marcus  be  a  law  for  us."  ^ 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  rational  grounds,  wise  pur- 
poses, and  humane  feelm;^,  would  have  availed  anything  against  a 
fanaticism  made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  —  a  fanaticism 
which  is  ever  the  most  easily  inclined  to  persecution,  —  whether  they 
could  have  checked  his  natural  disposition,  which  impelled  him  to  vio- 
lence wherever  he  met  with  opposition.  Yet  deep  within  his  soul  there 
existed  another  principle,  which  prompted  bun  to  bring  back  the  erring 
io  their  own  good,  to  tiie  way  of  truth,  though  at  first  it  might  be 
against  tiieir  wiU.  This  he  undesignedly  illustrates  in  a  rescript,  issued 
by  him  in  a  state  of  mind  very  much  excited  by  opposition,  where  he 

I  See  e)i.  S5,  £  397.  knife  nn<l  canteiy     Though  the  MnH  may 

-=ScoLihan.ep.  731.    The  same  liham  offt.i  incense,  the  eoul  1=  slill  di.>ia[i.h(d 

ns  Baya,  m  his  Epimph.  in  Julian  p  5b2,  with  it,  and  there  is  only  a  seeminff  change 

that  the  Christians,  in  the  licginning  of  Ju  Some  nfterwarda  ohtained  pardon     llio«o 

lian  a  reign,  expected  to  sulfer  similsr  par  who,  yielding  to  force   had  otFerod,  and 

secutions  as  they  did  under  the  eailier  ]«■  were  afmi-words  restored  to  tlio  felIo»ehLp 

gan  emperors,    Bnl;  Julian,  ho  observes,  of  the  church )    Bnt  those  who  died  fbr 

censttred  those  measures,  by  which,  after  Ibcir  coniictionf  were  honored   as  sods" 

a,U,  they  could  not  attain  their  end     Tor  Tel  u  is  yeiv  eiident,  that  these  tiutlia 

men  nisy  mdeed  hind  the  bodily  sick  in  were  lather  \iom  foi  a  show,  tlian  conus- 

order  to  heal  tliem,  but;  a  false  opinion  re  tently  earned  oat. 
speeting  the  gods  cannot  be  expelled  by  the 
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says  :  "  It  were  right,  that  these  persons,  lite  madmen,  should  be  cured 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Yet  to  ail  who  are  suffering  under  this  sort  of 
disease,  indulgence  must  be  ahovm. ;  for  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  we 
ought  to  instruct,  and  not  punish,  the  unreasonable."  '  How  easily 
might  it  happen,  under  some  particular  outward  excitement,  that  the 
principle  to  which  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  were 
stJU  opposed,  should  finally  become  the  ruling  one ! 

At  first,  however,  Julian  was  best  pleased,  when,  by  covert  attacks, 
in  which  indeed  he  often  forgot  what  honesty  and  justice  reflfulred  even 
in  an  opponent,  and  what  became  the  dimity  of  an  emperor,  he  could 
injure  the  church,  and  undennine  its  interests,  by  means  which  betrayed 
no  hostile  design.  To  this  class  of  measures  belongs  that  edict,  well 
conceived  for  this  purpose,  by  which,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  recalled  all  ike  Ushaps  and  chrgy  who  had  been  baniehed  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  and  granted  equal  freedom  to  all  ^forties  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  might  have  found  sufficient  inducement  for 
enacting  such  a  law,  in  the  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Christian  church ; 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  t-ake  the  same  interest  in  the  controver- 
aes  of  the  Christians  which  Constantius  had  done.  Although  some 
among  the  Christian  sects  may  have  come  nearer  to  his  own_  views,  in 
the  character  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  than  others,  —  as  indeed  he 
himself  allowed,^  —  yet  fdl  the  Chrfetian  parties  were  exposed  to  his 
liatred,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  Paganism.*  He  was  dearoua 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  mildness  of  his  own  government,  in 
this  respect,  iu  direct  contrast  with  the  severity  of  Constantius.  "  I 
believed,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bostra,*  "  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Gahleans  would  feel  themselves  more  indebted  to  me 
than  to  my  predecessors  in  the  government ;  for  it  happened  under  the 
latter,  that  many  of  them  were  banished,  persecuted,  deprived  of  their 
property ;  and,  indeed,  whole  masses  of  heretics,  as  they  are  called, 
were  swept  off  at  a  stroke  ;  so  that,  in  Samosata,  Cyzicus,  Paphlagonia, 
Eithynia,  Galatia,  and  among  many  other  races  of  people,  entire  villa- 
ges were  made  utterly  desolate.  But  under  my  government  the  fact 
has  been  the  very  reverse ;  for  the  banished  have  been  permitted  to 
return,  and  their  property  is  restored  back  by  our  laws  to  those  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated."  But  Julian  certainly  entertained  the 
hope,  —  a  fact  respecting  which  both  Christian  and  pagan  historians 
are  generally  agreed,  —  that  the  different  parties  of  the  Christians,  who 
persecuted  each  other  with  so  much  fury,  would  in  this_  way  each 
destroy  the  other.  In  this  hope  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     Party  pas- 

1  Ep.  43.  so  mneh  to  his  doctrinal  opinions,  aa  to  his 

*  Thns,  for  instance,  lie  pci^sea  Photiims,  earlier  personal  connection  witk  the  empe- 

becanse  hia  representation  of  Christ's  per-  ror.    See  ep,  31,  Julian, 

son  was  more  rational  thin  the  prevailing  "  Thus,  in  anotiier  panaage,  to  be  fbnnd 

doctrine  of  the  church.    See  the  fragment  in  Cyrill.  c  Julian.  VII.  f,  262,  he  places 

of  Julian's  letter  to  Photinns,  in  Paeund.  Photinnn  in  one  and  the  same  class  witli  the 

Hermian.  defcnsio  Irium  capitulor.  1.  IV,  other  Christian  dt^matJBts,  and  sajs  he  did 

p,  379,     Sirmond,  opp.  T.  II,  f.  376.  ed.  not  concern  himself  wiih  their  doctrinal 

Venet.  1728.    The  special  honor  which  ha  dispates.  ii^?(/u  %o  t^v  paxJTV  iuiv 

showed  10  the  Ariaa  .^^os  was  owing,  not  '  Ep,  52, 
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Bif^n  among  tiie  Christians  would,  undoubtedly,  never  have  risen  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  state.  Ab  this 
disturbing  and  circumscribing  influence  of  a  foreign  power  now  fell 
away  of  itself,  and  the  church  was  left  to  follow  out  naturally  ita  own 
development  from  within  itself,  the  right  relations  were  everywhere  more 
easily  restored.  No  patronage  of  the  Christian  church  by  the  civil  power 
could  have  been  so  advantageous  to  it,  under  the  then  circumstances, 
as  this  indifference  of  t!ie  state  towards  ail  that  transpired  within  its 
pale. 

The  edict  by  which  Julian  recalled  the  bishops  from  their  banbh- 
ment,  may,  without  doubt,  have  been  very  indistinctly  expressed  ;  ^  so 
that  it  could  be  understood  to  refer  merely  to  their  return  into  their 
country,  or  also  to  their  return  to  their  posts.  As  Julian  allowed  to  all 
religious  parties  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  was  understood, 
as  a  matt«r  of  couree,  that  the  bishops  of  all  Christian  parties  could 
enter  freely  into  the  administration  of  their  offices.  But  the  emperor 
might  have  expressed  himself  Indistinctly  on  purpose ;  or  he  might 
sometime  afterwards  have  given  the  law  this  construction  of  indistinct- 
ness, in  order  to  provide  himself  with  liberty  to  act  against  those  bish- 
ops whose  influence  seemed  to  him  too  powerful  a  counterpoise  to  his 
own  designs.  To  this  class  belonged  the  zealous  and  energetic  bishop 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria. 

After  this  bishop  had  again  administered  his  office  for  eight  months,^ 
earnestly  laboring  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
appeared  an  edict  of  the  eraperor,  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians,  in 
which  it  was  charged  upon  him  as  a  giievous  crime,  that,  after  having 
heen  banished  by  many  rescripts  of  many  emperors,^  that  is,  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius,  he  had  not  waited  for  a  angle  imperial  edict 
authorimg  him  to  return  back  again  to  his  church ;  *  for  the  emperor 
had  given  permission  to  those  who  had  been  banished  by  Constanlius  to 
return  home,  not  to  their  churches,  but  only  to  their  country.  Yet 
Athanasius,  it  was  alleged,  hun-ied  on  by  hLs  usual  pride,  had  arro- 
gated to  himself  what  among  them  was  called  the  episcopal  throne. 
But  this  was  not  a  little,  displeasing  to  that  God-fearing  people,  the 
Alexandrians.  By  this  God-fearing  people,  Julian  meant,  of  course, 
only  the  Pagans,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  could  be  no  otherwise  than  in  the 
highest  degree  unpleasant,  that  Athanasius  should  he  bishop.  As  soon 
as  this  letter*  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Athanasius  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  city,  under  the  threat  of  far  severer  punishments.     Sorely 

=  The  edict  arriveiJ  M  Alexandria  on  the  yazioni  lelleniiic.  Veroiio,  173S.  Tom.  IIL 

XIV.  Machir,  (the  Sth  of  rebrnary,  accord-  pug.  69. 
ing  lo  Ideler'a  tables,)  of  the  year  382,  and        ^  See  the  nbove-dted  Life, 
was  pnblishedon  tho  day  fijUdwing :  "  Epia-        '  Where  Jalian  might  take  advantage  of 

copos  omnes  factionibus  antehac  circnrnven-  the  (act,  that  various  charges  were  brought 

tos  ec  exiliatos  reverti  ad  snaa  dvitates  et  against  Alhatiasins,  which  did  not  relate 

provincias."    Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  life  of  barely  to  doctrine,  passion   at  Ibat  time 

Athanasius,  which  was  composed  by  an  mixing  ei'erything  up  together. 
anonTmous  rontemporary  writer,  and  of        *  Yet  Geromins,  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 

whicfi  a  fragment  in  an  ancient  Latin  trans-  had  thought  himself  authoHzed  to  rceaU 

lalion  has  (wen  published  by  Mafibi,  Osser-  Atbanasins  tn  his  bishopric.    (See  L  c) 


vol..  II. 


6  See  ep.  26. 
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vexed  must  have  been  Julian,  when  he  found  that  the  diseased  portion, 
aa  he  expressed  it,  of  the  Alexandrians,  (the  Christians,)  showed  no 
disposition  to  follow  the  healthy  portion,  (the  Pagans ;)  but  the  diseased 
part,  who  in  fact  constituted  by  far  the  majority,  ventured  to  call 
themselves  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  city  of  Alexandria, 
to  send  liim  a  petition,  in  which  the  community  besought  him,  that  their 
bishop  might  be  spared  to  them.  In  a  deciajnatory  letter,^  he  not  only 
rejected  their  request,  but  immediately  banished  Athanasiiis  from  the 
whole  province  of  Egypt.  His  remarks  to  the  Alexandrians,  on  this 
occasion,  show  how  litSe  he  knew  what  the  heart  of  man,  thirsting  after 
righteoisness,  requires,  and  what  religion  is  designed  to  bestow  on 
man,  —  how  accustomed  he  was  to  confonnd  worldly  and  spiritual 
things.  "  Tell  me,"  says  he  to  them, "  what  good  have  they  ever  done 
to  your  city,  who  have  now  introduced  among  you  this  new  proclama- 
tion ?  Your  founder  was  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  who,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  any  of  these  ;  nay,  not 
even  with  the  Hebrews,  who  were  far  superior  to  these."  He  then 
goes  on  to  rebuke  them  severely  for  refusing  to  worship  the  god  visible 
to  all,  the  Sun,  whose  powerful  and  benign  influence  they  must  all  expe- 
rience ;  and  for  thinking  themselves  hound  to  receive  Jesus,  whom 
neither  they  nor  their  fathera  had  seen,  aa  the  God-Logos.  He 
descends  to  rude  and  vulgar  language,  equally  unbecoming  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  emperor,  in  speaking  of  the  great  man  whom  he  ridi- 
culed,^ without  a  sense  to  appreciate  the  spirit  which  actuated  him ; 
and  yet  the  anger  he  shows  towards  him,  proves  how  much  he  dreaded 
his  influence.  In  this  letter,  he  assigns,  it  ia  true,  political  reasons  as 
his  motives  for  hanbhmg  Athanasius;  "  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  for 
80  cunning  and  restless  a  man  to  he  at  the  head  of  the  people."  Yet, 
in  his  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  he  betrays  the  true  cause  of  his 
displeasure  against  the  man,  expressing  his  vexation,  that,  through  the 
influence  of  Athana^ua,  all  the  gods  should  he  despised  ;  and  declar- 
ing that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  Atha- 
nasiiK,  the  godless  wretch  who  had  dared  under  his  reign  to  baptize 
noble  Grecian  women,  was  banished  from  evesy  district  of  Egypt,* 

Julian  descended  to  many  an  unworthy  tnck,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  men,  without  a  resort  to  forcible  measures,  to  join  against 
their  will  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  reli^on.  He  caused  hia 
statues,  which  were  set  up  in  the  pubUc  places,  to  be  surrounded  with 
emblems  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  A  Jupiter  over  hia  head 
reached  down  to  him  the  purple  mantle  and  the  crown ;  while  Mercury 
and  Mars  looked  on  with  an  approvmg  smile.  Whoever  now  paid  obei- 
sance, aa  was  customary  at  that  time,  to  the  emperor's  image,  must  at 
the  same  time  testify  respect  to  the  gods  ;  and  whoever  declined  to  do 
so,  was  liable  to  be  accused  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  authority.*  It 
might  here  be  said  that  Julian,  according  to  his  own  religious  princi- 
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pies,  waa  compelled  to  regard  all  the  affairs  of  state  as  standing  in  this 
connection  with  religion  ;  and  was  witlioiit  any  design,  in  this  case,  of 
injuring  the  conscience  of  the  Christians.  But,  judging  from  the  spirit 
which  he  evinces  on  other  occasions,  we  may  well  believe  him  capable 
of  such  banter  ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  he  understood  the  rights  of  con- 
science, he  ought  to  have'been  more  indulgent  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  majority  of  his  subjects.  In  like  manne'r,  when  he  distribu- 
ted from  the  imperial  throne  a  donative  among  the  soldiers,  he  had 
placed  beside  him  a  censer,  with  a  dish  of  incense.  He  who  would 
receive  the  donative  from  his  hands,  must  first  cast  some  of  the  incense 
into  the  censer.  This  was  to  signify,  that  he  oifered  incense  to  the 
gods,  whose  images,  perhaps,  were  standing  somewhere  near  by.  If  Ju- 
lian looked  upon  it  as  so  important  a  thing,  when,  by  the  distribution 
of  money,  ho  could  prevail  upon  his  soldiers  to  sacrifice,  it  would  doubt- 
less gratify  him,  even  when  he  could  do  no  more  than  bring  them  to  the 
mechanical  act  of  scattering  incense  ;  and  he  might  hope,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  such  a  mechanism,  and  by  the  golden  bait,  to  carry  them  a 
step  farther.  When  they  had  once  become  aware  that  by  such  con- 
duct they  had  violated  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
the  love  of  earthly  gain  had  overpowered  the  voice  of  conscience,  one 
step  in  sin  would  easily  lead  them  to  another.  But  many  were  really 
not  aware  of  what  they  had  done  ;  and  when  they  afterwards  learned 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  into  an  act  of  idolatrous  worship,  they  be- 
came despondent,  publicly  declared  before  the  emperor  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  begged  him  to  take  back  the  money,  if  it  was  to  be  the 
price  of  their  denial  of  the  faith.  A  particular  case  of  this  sort  is  re- 
lated, in  which  a  number  of  soldiers  were  first  made  aware  of  what 
they  had  done  at  a  festival  which  followed  the  distribution  of  the  dona- 
tive, when,  drinking  to  their  comrades,  as  was  customary  on  such  occar 
sions,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  were  reminded,  that  they  had  just 
denied  him  whose  name  they  now  invoked.' 

Among  the  artifices  by  which  Julian  hoped  to  undermine  the  Chiis- 
tian  church  without  resorting  to  sanguinary  persecutions,  was  also  his 
forbidding  the  Christians  to  set  up_schools  of  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
and  to  expltdn  the  ancient  authors.  He  supposed  that  Christianity 
could  not  dispense  with  these  foreign  supports  ;  that,  unless  it  had  ap- 
propriated to  its  own  purposes  the  scientific  culture  of  the  Greeks,  it 
would  not  have  spread  so  far ;  and  that  the  scriptures,  which  the  Chris- 
tiana called  divine,  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  fountain  in  itself  of  human 
cultivation,  but  that  this  must  be  derived  by  them  from  the  creations  of 
the  gods  whom  they  denied,  from  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  In  hia 
work  against  Christianity,  says  Julian  to  the  Christians  :  "  Why  waste 
your  ener^es  on  the  literature  of  the  Heathens,  if  the  reading  of  your 
own  scriptures  contents  you  ?  Certainly  you  ought  to  be  more  solici- 
tous to  keep  men  from  the  former,  than  from  eating  the  meat  of  the 

iSee  SoKom.  V.  17.    Gregor.  Naz.  orat.  water  wa?  Iianded  round,  anil  cnfiTi, before 

in.  Btelitent.  L  (bl,  85.    Accoi-ding  to  the  he  drank,  made  over  it  Urn  sign  of  tliB  crosa 

litter's  dcaeription,  it  took  plate  when,  at  in  tlie  name  of  Christ. 
tlis  conclusiou  of  die  meikl,  the  eap  of  cold 
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sacrifices  ;  for,  according  to  Paul  himself,  the  latter  can  harm  no  one  ; 
but,  bj  those  sciences,  every  noble  apirit  that  nature  has  produced 
among  you,  has  been  led  to  renounce  your  godless  doctrine."  A  very 
bold  assertion,  directly  in  the  face  of  plain  facta  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  the  most  zealous  students  of  the  ancient  writers  were  precisely 
those  who  had  become  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church. 
But,  if  Julian  really  believed  his  own  assertion,  he  must  have  vastly 
preferred  that  the  Christians  should  teach  the  ancient  classics,  than 
than  that  they  should  explain  the  Bible  to  their  youth.  "  Let  them," 
said  he,  "  try  the  experiment  of  instructiDg  a  boy  from  the  first  in  noth- 
ing bat  the  Bible,  and  see  if  he  would  turn  out  anything  better  than  a 
slave." ' 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  these  scriptures 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  human  cultivation,  but  rather  to  impart  the  ele- 
ment of  a  divme  life,,  without  which  no  human  cultivation  can  truly 
thrive,  —  an  element  whereby  the  human  education  becomes  ennobled 
to  a  divine  one.  And  what  the  spirit  of  these  scriptures,  wherever  re- 
ceived in  its  purity,  can  accomplish,  independent  of  any  means  of  hmnan 
culture,  is  taught  by  the  history  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  among 
the  laity  at  all  times ;  effects  of  which  even  Julian  might  have  found 
examples,  if  he  had  only  inquired  into  what  took  place  in  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.  Christianity,  indeed,  as  Julian  understood  it, — 
a  Christianity  which  consisted  merely  in  a  certain  mechanical  routine 
of  outward  actions,  or  in  a  system  of  formal  and  lifeless  notions,  —  was 
incapable  of  producmg  such  effects. 

Ancient  art  and  literature  appeared  to  Julian,  as  we  have  already 
remarlied,  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  but  it  was 
unjust,  and  a  manifest  tyranny  over  conscience,  to  force  these,  his  own 
subjective  opnions,  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was  a  policy  which  unpreju- 
diced Pagans  themselves — as,  for  example,  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  — 
openly  condemned.  Wo  see  to  what  result  this  system  of  religion,  at 
once  sophbtic  and  fanatical,  could  lead.  "How  scandalous,"  he  de- 
clares in  his  law  relating  to  this  matter,  "  that  they  should  expressly 
teach  that  which  they  hold  to  be  most  detestable ;  that  they  should  en- 
tice away  by  their  flatteries  those  to  whom  they  would  inculcate  their 
own  bad  opiraons!  All  teachers,  in  whatever  department  they  teach, 
should  be  honest  men,  and  cherish  in  their  soul  no  opinions  at  variance 
with  those  which  are  piilicly  recognized?  But  they,  beyond  all  others, 
should  be  such  who,  as  expounders  of  the  ancient  authors,  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  education  of  the  youth,  whether  they  be  rhetoricians,  or 
grammarians,  or,  above  all,  sophists ;  *  for  they  will  be  teachers,  not  of 
words  only,  but  also  of  morals."     They  might  either  avoid  teaching 

1  C.  Ctiristjan.  1.  VII.  p.  £29.  magistrates,  on  llie  ground  of  Christianity, 

^  L.  XXV.  c  4.  which  should  never  be  a  slate-religion. 

»  Kai  1^  fiaxoi^a  mf  iri/uiai^  ra  iv  t^  *  Tlie  sophists,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 

^iijj  ^fpf  1(1  A)fuo/MiTQ,  —  a  principle  which,  the  word,  who  were  to  dilfnae  an  influ- 

ftvowed   with   some    consistency   on   the  ence  into  (he  whok  liteiarj  and  intellectual 

ground  assumed  by  Julian,  who  was  for  es-  culture,  were  then  distinguished  from  the 

tablishing  a  pagan  state-reli^on,  was  often  rhetoricians  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of 

very  uuxmsistently  expressed  by  ChiUtiui  (he  word. 
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what  they  themselves  considered  not  good  ;  or  else,  by  their  own  act, 
first  convince  their  pupils  that  none  of  the  authors  whom  they  expldned, 
erred  and  blasphemed  in  religion,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  say.  But  in  attempting  to  gain  their  subsistence  in  so  dishon- 
orable a  manner,  by  means  of  the  writings  of  those  authors,  they  must 
confess  themselves  the  most  eoTctous  of  men,  and  ready  to  commit  any 
meanness  for  a  few  drachms. 

Julian  would  have  had  good  cause  for  this  accusation,  if  Chrisliang 
had  consented  to  become  pagan  priests,  and,  under  this  outward  appear^ 
ance,  made  sport  of  the  pagan  religion.  But  the  case  was  different,  when 
they  gave  instruction  in  such  mattera  as,  in  their  own  opinion,  stood  in  no 
connection  whatever  with  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed 
tlieir  Christianity ;  so  that  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  heathen  parents,  if 
they  feared  the  influence  of  these  teachers  upon  their  children,  to  keep 
them  away  from  such  schools.  We  see  here  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
stance of  arguing  consequences,  which  all  others  must  be  obliged  to 
adopt,  because  they  seemed  just  as  regarded  firom  the  emperor's  own 
reli^ous  point  of  view ;  but  in  this  we  must  allow  that  Julian  was  by 
no  means  alone.  lie  goes  on  to  say :  "  If  they  believe  those  men  to 
be  in  error  on  the  most  important  subjects,  then  let  them  go  into  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  expound  Matthew  and  Luke."  At  tho 
same  time,  however,  he  permitted  the  Christian  youth  to  attend  the 
schools  of  pagan  teachers,^  —  a  permission  of  which  he  would  of  course 
be  gratified  to  have  them  avail  themselves,  as  he  might  hope  they  would 
be  gained  over  by  pagan  teachers  to  embrace  their  religion.^ 

Two  celebrated  men  of  that  age  are  known  to  us,  who  relinquished 
their  stations  as  rhetorical  teachers  for  the  sake  of  their  fajth ;  Proas- 
resius,  a  distinguished  rhetorician  at  Athens,^  and  Fabius  Marius  Vic- 
toriiius  at  Rome.  The  latter  had  shortly  before  embraced  Christianity 
in  his  old  age.  Ho  had  been  a  difigcnt  student  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  bad  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Plato  into  Latin.  He 
was  probably  attached  to  the  Neo-P!atonie  Hellenism,  and  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  important  pillars  of  the  old  rcli^on.  Eut  in 
his  old  ago,  he  became  conscious  of  a  craving  after  some  more  certain 
and  stable  ground  of  faith.  He  went  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
exanuned  it  carefully.  He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  divine 
doctrine ;  and  in  confidence  informed  the  presbyter,  Simplicianus  of 
Milan,  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Christian.  The  latter  replied  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  believe  it  until  he  saw  him  within  a  Christian  church. 
"What!  then,"  rejoined  Yictorinus,  "do  walls  make  Christians?"  The 
truth  was,  however,  that  bis  heart  still  clung  too  strongly  to  the  world, 
—  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  Lord;  and  it  was 
this  which  prevented  him  from  making  a  public  profession.     He  was 

J  Without  troubling  onreelveaabont  man-  oiSc  ^jli^  koJ  .  .  .    Otherwise  the  second 

ifeatlyexKgKei'ated  and  inHccarale  accounts,  oiiJc  lequircd  here  would  be  wanting,  and 

we  confine  ourgeivea  simply  to  the  words  of  the  appropriate  reference  wonld  be  wanting 

Julian,  and  to  llie  narmliva  of  tlie  im[)ar-  to  the  following  antithesis.    Besides  in  Jtt- 

tial  Aminianus.  lian,  ta  narmn  is  always  used  to  designate 

^  I  suppose  that  in  the  passage  ahove  re-  the  national  pagan  EBcra. 
fetred  lo,  ep,  42,  the  leading  should  be:        "SeeEunap. vit-Froieres. T. I.pag, 93. 
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afraid  of  those  zealous  Pagans,  the  noble  Romans  who  were  his  disci- 
ples, and  with  whom  he  stood  m  the  highest  consideration.  But  as  the 
word  entered  more  deeply  iato  his  heart,  his  own  conscience  forced  him 
to  a  public  profession ;  and  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
most  public  manner,  when,  to  spare  his  feelings,  the  presbyters  of  the 
church  proposed  to  omit  some  part  of  the  usual  ceremony.  After  this, 
it  cost  him  no  struggle  to  lay  aside  his  rhetorical  office.' 

The  two  learned  Christians  from  Syria,  Apollinaris,  father  and  son, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  Christian  youth  for  that  wMch  they  had  been 
deprived  of,  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  historical  and  doctrinal  po^ 
tdons  of  scripture  in  all  the  forms  of  Greek  verse.  This,  however, 
would  prove  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  that  which  the  study  of  classical 
antiquity  was  designed  to  furnish,  in  order  to  that  natural  development 
of  the  human  mind  which  Christianity  presupposes.  As  the  church 
historian,  Socrates,  very  justly  remarks  in  stating  this  fact:  "Divine 
Providence  was  mightier  than  the  pains-taking  of  these  two  men,  and 
than  the  will  of  the  emperor."* 

Julian  hated  especially  the  bishops,  who  were  so  aclave  in  propagat- 
ing the  f^th ;  and  these  would  most  easily  have  become  the  objects  of 
persecution,  if  his  fanaticism  had  but  once  proved  too  strong  for  his 
feelings  of  humanity  and  principles  of  civil  polity.  Like  the  pagan 
emperors  before  him,  he  saw  in  those  who  presided  over  the  instruction 
and  govomment  of  the  Christian  communities,  the  chief  supports  of 
Atheism  (aahrrn.')  Ho  imagined  that  by  a  crafty  policy  he-  could 
easily  gain  over  the  misguided  people,  if  he  was  not  counteracted  by 
the  bishops.  And,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  hated  above  all 
others  by  him  were  those  bishops  who  had  been  zealous  students  of  the 
Greek  literature,  and  who  applied  this  hterature  itself  to  thfe  service  of 
Christianity  and  the  subversion  of  Paganism ;  for  instance,  those  men 
with  whom,  when  a  youth,  he  had  studied  at  Athena,  the  two  friends, 
Basilius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Naaianzen ;  and  those  who, 
under  his  reign,  dared  to  employ  Grecian  science  in  combating  Pagan- 
ism and  in  defending  Christianity,  such  as  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  and 
Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  CUicia.^ 

*  Angustin.  Confession.  !.  TCI.  c  2,  et  of  wrinkles,  and  )i[s  emaciated  body,  were 
Beqq^  not,  ae  those  whom  he  deceived  woold  have 

*  The  remarks  of  Socratea  on  this  ocea-  it  appear,  the  effects  of  his  lijfidly  aace^ 
sion,  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  stady  life,  (of  his  Tro^reia  ^iXompiufi,)  hut  the  just 
of  ancient  literature  in  order  to  the  pro-  pnniBhmentof  the  gods.  Qnod  non  estphi- 
gressive  culture  of  the  Christian  chm-ch,  lOEOpliicce  convereationis  judicio,  sicut  vide- 
are  very  correct.    L.  III.  c  16.  rl  vult  a  se  deceptis ;  BBd  juBtiliso  pro  certo 

°  Wcli  worthjF  of  notice  are  the  fierce  deoromque  pisnte,  qna  percntiiur  compe- 

deelamationa  of  Julian  against  this  latter,  in  tenti  ratione  nsqne  ad  novissimum  vitie  ease 

his  letter  to  Photinns,  of  which  Facundos  Hnem  asperam  et  amaram  vilam  vivens  et 

of  Hermiane  has  preserved  to  as  the  frag-  faciem  patlore  confectam.    Assucedly  we 

ment  alreadv  mentioned,  in  a  bad  I>atiit  can  more  easily  pardon  such  judgments  in 

translation,  t)cfens.  trium  capitular.  1.  IV.  Pa^ns,  than,  in   Christian  teachers   and 

379.    He  reproaches  him  with  having  at-  vrttera  ot  this  period,  the  alti^ther  simi- 

tended  the  school  at  Athens ;  there  studied  lar  way,  in  which,  unmindful  of  the  book 

philosophy,  music,  and  rhetoric ;  and  thereby  of  Jot,  and  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 

armed  hia  tongne  to  fight  against  (he  gods.  John  9 :  3,  they  interpret  attacks  of  disease 

Hem*  he  was  punished  by  the  gods  with  and  other  calamities  which  befell  heretics, 
consumption;  for  his  annken  features,  full 
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In  a  very  unworthy  manner  did  he  conduct  himself  towards  Titus, 
bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  When  he  had  made  him  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  order  in  that  city,  where, 
on  account  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  betiveen  Pagans  and  Chria- 
&na,  the  slightest  cause  might  lead  to  scenes  of  violence,  the  bishop, 
in  a  memorial,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  intended  for  their  defence,  declared  to  him ;  "  Although  the  Chris- 
tians, on  account  of  their  numbers,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  Pagans, 
yet  they  were  restrained  from  disorders  by  the  admonitions  of  the 
clergy."  Upon  this,  Julian  despatched  a  letter  to  the  mhabitants  of 
Eostra,  in  which  he  exhorted  both  parlies.  Christians  and  Pagans,  to 
maintain  quiet  and  use  forbearance  towards  each  other ;  and  tlien  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  clergy  (whose  conduct,  indeed,  in  many  countries, 
had,  under  former  reigns,  well  deserved  this  reproach)  as  being  the 
authors  of  aU  the  disturbances,  "It  is,"  says  he,  "because  they  look 
back  with  longing  to  their  former  authority,  because  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  tribunals,  to  dictate  wills,^  to  seize  upon  the  possessions 
of  others,  and  appropriate  the  whole  to  their  own  uses,  that  they  throw 
everything  into  confusion."  lie  next  quotes  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nities, the  above-cited  declaration  from  the  bishop's  letter,  wrested  out 
of  its  pi-oper  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  as  their 
accuser,  and  of  holding  him  up  to  their  detestation.  They  ought,  he 
said,  k>  rise  of  their  own  accord  against  such  an  accusing  bishop,  and 
drive  him  from  the  city ;  and  the  masses  should  be  united  together. 
This  latter  hint,  certainly,  did  not  agree  well  with  his  general  exhortar 
tion  to  qmet ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Julian  hoped,  if  he  could  get 
them  into  a  quarrel  with  their  bishop,  to  make  them  unite  more  easily 
with  the  Pagans.^ 

Sometimes  the  bishops  forgot  the  duties  which,  accordmg  to  the 
Cht-Jstian  doctrine,  they  owed  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  even  though 
a  Pagan,  and  gave  the  emperor  just  cause  for  persecuting  them ;  yet, 
in  such  cases,  he  did  not  do  everythmg  which  in  strict  justice  he  might 
have  done.  In  general,  he  was  more  apt  to  be  excited  whore  anything 
was  attempted  in  his  reign  against  the  gods  and  their  worship,  than 
where  the  honor  duo  to  his  person  was  attacked.  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Nazianzus,  the  old  father  of  the  celebrated  Gregory,  had  allowed  pub- 
lic prayers  to  he  offered  in  the  church  against  the  emperor,  as  a  god- 
less man.  The  occasion  of  this,  without  much  doubt,  was,  that  the 
governor  of  the  province  had  sent  soldiers  to  tear  down  the  church ; 
but  opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  old  man,  who  failed,  indeed,  to  unite 
to  this  quality  the  gentleness  becoming  the  Christian  and  his  own  sphit- 
ual  office,  they  did  not  venture  to  make  the  attempt.^  The  bishop 
Maris,  of  Ohalcedon,  an  old  man  almost  blind,  who  had  to  be  led  about 
by  the  hand,  seeing  the  emperor  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of 
fortune  at  Constantinople,  went  in,  and,  hurried  on  by  liis  over-pas- 
sionate zeal,  publicly  called  him  a  renegade  and  an  infidel.     Juhan 

1  See  below,  in  ihe  section  concerning  the  however,  thai  Julian  wrote  this  letter  lo 
- '—-'-in  of  the  church.  Anlioch  in  an  excited  state  of  mind. 


^  Jiillaii,  ep.  S2.'   It  should  be  remarked,       '  Gregor.  Naiiaiu.  oraC.  XIX.  f.  308 
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forbore,  it  is  true,  from  punisliing  such  a  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  he  might  justly  nave  done  :  but  he  forgot,  too,  his  own  dignity, 
by  indulging  in  vulgar  sarcasms  after  his  usual  way ;  and,  bantering  the 
old  man  on  his  blindness,  said :  "  Will  not  thy  GEJilean  God,  then,  heal 
thee  too  ?  "  ^ 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  however,  that,  even  without  any  insti- 
gation from  Julian,  in  those  cities  where  there  still  existed  a  considerable 
pagan  party,  and,  this  party  had  not,  till  now,  given  loose  to  its  pent-up 
fiiry,  and  where  they  had  been  exasperated  by  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  bishops  under  the  previous  government,  sanguinary  tumults 
would  sometimes  arise.  Thus  it  happened  at  Alexandria,  soon  after 
Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  bishop  Georgius,  a  worldly  man, 
of  a  violent  and  headstrong  temper,  who  had  been  thrust  by  an  armed 
force  upon  the  community  devoted  to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  had  ad- 
ministered his  office  after  the  same  manner  with  its  commencement ; 
and  by  hb  persecuting  spirit  towards  all  who  thought  differently  from 
himself,  by  acting  as  a  spy  and  an  informer  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  by  misusing  liis  influence  at  court  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
passions,  had  made  himself  hateful  to  all  parties  except  his  own.^  lie 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  Pagana,  by  destroying  splen- 
did temples,  by  exposing  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mithras  worship  to  uni- 
versal derision,  and  finally,  because  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  his 
attendants,  when  passing  by  a  temple  at  Tychas :  "  How  much  longer 
shall  this  tomb  stand  ? "  Scarcely  had  Juhan's  accession  to  the  throne 
become  known  at  Alexandria,  when  the  pagan  populace  seized  upon 
Georglua ;  upon  the  knight  Dracontius,  director  of  the  mint ;  and  upon 
a  third,  who  had  also  rendered  himself  hateful  to  the  Pagana ;  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  After  they  had  been  kept  In  prison  twenty-four  days, 
the  multitude  poured  together  again.  Ail  three  were  murdered ;  the 
body  of  Georgius  was  carried  through  the  city  upon  a  camel,  and,  ailer 
being  exposed  to  every  indignity,  was  towards  evening  bumt.^  Proba- 
bly it  was  not  Pagans  alone  who  engaged  in  this  riot :  at  all  events, 
the  ailair  could  never  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  if  Georgius 
had  not  made  himself  so  universally  hated.  In  coisequenco  of  these 
riotous  proceedings,  Julian  addressed  to  the  Alexandrians  one  of  his 
declamatory  rescripts,  censuring  their  conduct  In  roost  emphatic  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  punished  no  one.  So,  too,  in  other  similar  cases,  tlie 
emperor  went  no  farther  than  words,  which,  however,  were  of  little  use, 
especially  as  men  were  aware  how  much  the  emperor  was  pleased  by 
any  manifestation  of  zeal  for  the  gods.  He  seems,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  approved  rather  than  rebuked  the  outbreal^  of  popular 
fury  against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  destroying  the  temples,  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  rebuild  the  temples  which  had  been  destroyed. 

•  Thia,  Sozomen  (V.  4)  cites  as  a  fljring  qu«  nihil  nisi  jaslnm  sniidet  et  lene,  ad 

story;  but  many  a  bishop  at  that  tiiiie  niighl  delalorum  ousa  teralia  desciscebat. 
venture  to  do  this,  and  Julian's  conduct  on        '  Soiom.  V.7.  Ammian.  Marcel lin.  XXIL 

the  occasion  is  not  unlike  him ;  so  tliat  the  11,  and  the  most  accorate  atronnt  in  the 

story  may  perhaps  be  tme.  above-dted  anonymous  life  of  Athanasius 

'  Ammianns  Marcellinua  gays  of  him,  p.  68. 
(LXXIL  c.  II:)  Professionis  euee  oblitus, 
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!MarCQS,  a  bishop  of  Aretliusa,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  pagan  inliabitaiits, 
by  causing  the  destruction  of  a  magnificent  temple,  and  by  resorting 
to  forcible  measures  to  make  converts.  According  to  the  law  which 
Julian  everywhere  published,^  he  was,  under  these  circumstances,  bound 
to  make  good  the  value  of  the  temple  in  money,  or  else  to  cause  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  Being  in  no  condition  to  do  the  former,  and  thinking  he  could 
not  conscientiously  do  the  latter ;  fearing,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  life, 
amidst  a  ferocious  populace,  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  As  others, 
however,  were  involved  in  danger  on  his  account,  he  returned  back, 
and  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  his  enemies.  The  fanatical  multitude 
now  fell  upon  him ;  he  wa.s  dragged  through  the  streets,  treated  with 
every  sort  of  abuse,  and  at  last  given  up  to  be  made  sport  of  by  un- 
govemed  school-boys.  When  the  old  man  had  almost  done  breathing, 
they  besmeared  him  with  honey  and  other  liquids,  Idd  him  in  a  basket, 
in  which  he  was  swung  up  in  the  fur,  and  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
bees  and  wasps.  Marcus  shamed  his  cruel  enemies  by  the  cool  indif- 
ference which  he  exhibited  under  all  his  sufferings ;  an  indifference, 
however,  which  seemed  more  that  of  the  cynic  than  of  the  Christian. 
The  governor,  himself  a  pagan,  is  said  to  have  represented  to  Julian 
what  scandal  it  must  occasion,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  outdone 
by  the  constancy  of  a  weak  old  man  —  and  the  emperor  finally  com- 
manded him  to  be  set  free ;  for  it  was  not  his  wish  to  give  the  Chris- 
tians any  martyrs,^ 

As  Julian  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing  zealous  pagans  to  the  high 
sacerdotal  and  civil  offices,  and  as  the  latter  were  aware  that  nothing 
would  serve  better  to  ingratiate  them  with  the  empei-or  than  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  Paganism ;  as  they  were  incited  by  the  double  stimulus 
of  their  own  fanaticism,  and  of  tlieir  wish  to  please  the  emperor;  so  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  individual  mstances  of  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  Christians  would  easily  happen,  which  might  proceed 
even  to  cruelty. 

JuHan  became  still  more  embittered  against  the  Christians,  in  the 
summer  of  362,  during  his  stay  at  Antioch.  In  this  city,  Christianity 
had  for  a  long  time  been  the  prevailing  religion ;  insomuch  that  Liba- 
nius  remarked  on  the  spot,  that  only  a  few  old  men  remained  who 
were  still  familiar  with  tlie  ancient  pagan  festivals,  when  Julian  came 
to  the  government,^  In  this  great  capital  of  Asia,  which,  while  m^- 
taining  the  form  of  Christianity,  had  become  the  seat  of  mingled  orien- 
tal and  Roman  splendor,  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners, 
Julian,  the  emperor,  was  resolved  to  affect  the  ancient  simplicity,  which 
was  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  prevailing  manners,  and  in  such  a  place 
could  only  expose  bun  to  the  jeers  and  sarcasms  of  the  disaffected. 
His  zeal  in  the  pagan  worship,  in  which  he  would  fain  set  an  example 

'  See  above  *  Ijbtm.  de  vita  sub,  toI.  I.  p.  SI.    Bba- 

^  See,  al>ove  the  leftei  of  LihaniH'J  who  nius  plays  the  rhetorician  here  perhaps  only 

confirms  the  asseverations  of  the  ChnBtian  in  this  respect,  Ihal  he   represents  what 

aathors,  Soimmen   bocinte'!,  Thuidoiijlus,  might,  be  said  of  Anlioch,  as  uoiversaliy 

and  Gregory  of  Itaziauzui  Ihe  case. 
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to  Ilia  subjects,  ODly  made  him  ridiculous  to  tliG  higher  classes  and 
hated  hj  the  people,  in  this  ancieat  Christian  city.  Frugal_  in  his  ex- 
penses for  the  m^ntenance  of  his  court,  he  spared  no  cost  in  offering 
sacrifices  of  al!  kinds.  He  often  slaughtered  a  hecatomb  of  cattle ; 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  bring  the  victims  to  the  priests  with  hia  own 
hands,  followed  by  a  train  of  old  women,  who  still  clung  to  Paganism. 
"Wherever  an  ancient  temple  was  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  around 
Antioch,  Julian  clambered  to  the  spot,  however  steep  and  rugged  the 
path,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  offering.^ 

He  was  seen  standing  at  the  altar,  under  an  open  sky,  though  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  all  the  others  pi-eseut  sought  pro- 
tection under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  although  his  attendants  be- 
sought him  to  pay  some  regard  to  his  health.^  The  greater  his  zeal 
for  the  pagan  worship,  the  more  confidently  he  had  hoped  that  when 
the  heathen  sanctuaries,  which  had  so  long  been  closed,  were  re-opened, 
he  should  witness  the  same  enthuaasm  among  the  people  at  Aniioch, 
by  which  he  was  inspired  himself;  and  the  more  painful  it  must  have 
been  to  hhn  to  find  his  expectations  so  completely  disappointed.  True, 
multitudes  of  the  people  and  of  the  higher  classes  assembled  m  the 
temples  and  groves  which  ho  visited ;  not,  however,  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
gods,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  emperor,  and  being  seen  by 
him,  as  he  himself  must  have  known.  He  was  saluted  on  these  occar 
sions  with  the  loud  shout  of  "  Long  five  the  emperor !  "  just  as  if  he 
had  matte  his  appearance  in  the  theatre.  Hence  he  was  led  to  address 
to  the  people  of  Antioch  an  admonitory  discourse,  compl^ning  that 
they  converted  the  temple  into  a  theatre,  to  which  they  resorted  rather 
for  his  own  sake  than  on  account  of  the  goda.^  Yet  soon  the  voice  of 
praise,  with  which  he  had  been  received  out  of  respect  for  his  person, 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  mockery  and  disdain ;  for  an  injudicious 
regulation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  force  a  reduction  of  the 
pnce  of  provisions  to  a  degree  disproportionate  to  the  produce  of  the 
year,  and  the  result  of  which  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been 
mtended,  made  hhn  hated  both  among  the  higher  classes  and  the  pop- 
ulace, and  his  attempts  to  injure  Chmtian  sanctuaries  alienated  the 
popular  feeling ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  hear  men  express  their  longing 
for  the  return  of  tiie  Kappa  and  the  Chi,  that  is,  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  and  Christianity.* 

One  incident  which  made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  the  zealous 
Christiana,  was  this :  In  the  grove  of  Daphne,  about  five  miles  from 
Antioch,  but  still  reckoned  as  belongmg  ta  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  stood 
a  famous  temple  of  Apollo;  and  the  fountain  which  flowed  near  by_  was 
said  to  possess  virtues  which  communicated  the  gift  of  (Uvmation. 

1  Ammian.  Mnrcellin.  I.  XXII.  c.  1 2,  ff.    . 
Aagebantur   cwiimoniarnm   rims    immo- 
diee,  eum  impensanim  amplitudiiie  antehao 
inneilata  et  gravi.   Tha  snmB  writer  relates, 
that,  oivitig  to  the  vast  mnllitude  of  sacrifi-    rila  sna,  p.  8— 
cial   lianqucla,   rioting   and    dninkennesi        » MisopC(H>n.  357, 
were  spread  among  the   soldiers.    OiSiv        '  To  whieh  legend  perhaps  m  this  and  in 
oStu  ;t^'=^Sv,  miSi  Sinffarm/,  6  /at  Aciw    similar  cases,  the  exhilaraliog  and  loloxi- 
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Ilence  an  oracle  of  Apollo  liad  sprung  up  on  this  spot.  But,  ever  since 
the  times  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  this  fountain  had  been  neglected 
and  had  gone  to  decay.  With  a  view  to  suppress  the  old  pagan  cultua, 
as  well  as  to  check  the  dissipation  which  iJie  amenity  of  this  spot,  fe- 
mou8  as  tKe  seat  of  vicious  pleasures,  invited,  Gallus,  when  governor  of 
the  province,  had  caused  to  be  buried  here  the  bones  of  the  martyr 
EabyUis,  and  had  erected  a  church  for  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to 
perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr.  Julian  caused  the 
Song-closed  temple  of  Apollo  to  be  re-opened,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
new  and  magnificent  peristyle.  Setting  great  value  upon  soothsaying 
of  all  kinds,  he  wished  to  restore  also  the  ancient  oracle,  and  directed 
the  fountain  to  be  cleared  out.  The  priests  now  declared  that  the 
oracle  could  not  go  into  operation.  The  god  would  ^ve  no  response, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  dead  ;  besides,  according  to  the  pagan 
notions,  no  dead  body  could  be  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  holy  place.  Julian  construed  this,  as  referring  particularly  to  the 
neighbouring  bones  of  Babylas  ;  for  the  Christian  worship  among  the 
tombs,  as  he  called  it,  was  his  special  abomination,  and  above  all, 
in  the  present  case,  so  near  to  the  shrine  of  his  own  Apollo.  He 
caused  the  bones  to  be  exhumated.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  young 
and  old,  men  and  women,  now  assembled  to  bear  away  the  bones  of 
the  martyr,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a  place  about  forty  stadia  (five 
miles)  distant;  and,  through  the  whole  of  the  way,  they  chanted  choral 
^alms,  which  alluded  to  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  whole  throng 
joined  with  one  voice  in  the  words :  "  Confounded  be  all  they  that 
serve  graven  images,  and  boast  themselves  in  idols ! "  ^  Julian,  who 
saw  himself  and  his  gods  insulted  at  the  same  time,  did  not  manifest 
on  this  occasion  the  philosophical  calmness  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
exhibiting  in  other  cases  of  a  like  nature.  He  commanded  the  prefect 
Salustius  to  search  out  the  guiltiest  of  those  engaged  in  the  tumult, 
and  punish  them  severely.  Salust,  although  a  Pagan,  yet  from  mo- 
lives  of  humanity  and  prudence,  reluctantly  executed  the  command. 
He  caused  a  number  of  individuals  to  be  seized,  but  subjected  only 
one,  Theodorus,  a,  young  man,  to  torture.  The  latter  continued  firm 
and  unmoved,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  sung  the  psalms  which 
the  day  before  he  had  sung  with  the  others  in  the  procession.^  Salust, 
now  reminded  the  emperor  how  much  the  cause  of  the  Christians  gained 
by  such  constancy  in  their  suffeiing  companions.  This  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  young  man  and  of  all  the  le&t  * 

When  Julian,  for  the  first  time  after  so  long  a  period,  restored  the 
ancient  feast  of  Apollo  Daphmcus,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  Anhoch  with  great  display.  But  as  he 
says  in  a  sarcastic  defence  of  himself  agamst  the  reproaches  of  the 

catinE  infiuenne  of  Ihe  exhalations  of  some  lie  (old  him,  that  during  all  bin  snfTerings 

mineral  sprinj:  had  {riven  o<'e(i9ion.  he  iningined  he  saw  a  young  niaTi  slar.jing 

1  Ammian.  Maroellin.  1.  XXII,  o.  12, 13.  hy  him,  who  wiped  awav  his  sweat,  mi 

So!.om.  V.  !9.  ponrcd  over  him  oold  wat«i-.    Kulin.  yen 

^  Tlie  preshytur  Rufinna,  who  knew  him  Eiiseh.  X.  36, 

then  aa  old  man  at  Antioch,  relates  that  "  Sozom.  V.  20. 
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people  of  Antiocli : '  "  Not  an  individual  brought  oil  to  Idniile  a  lamp 
to  lie  goci ;  not  one  brought  incense ;  not  one,  a  libation  or  a  sacrifice."  ^ 
Eut  one  solitary  priest  appeared,  brining  a  goose  for  an  offering. 
The  emperor  was  greatly  astonished  and  excited  at  this  result ;  he  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  noble  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  knew  no  bet- 
ter how  to  appreciate  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  national  festJTal ; 
just  as  if  Ms  reli^on  must  necessarily  be  theirs.  He  complains  of 
them  in  this  writing,  that  they  allowed  their  wives  to  carry  away  ever>r 
thing  from  the  house  for  the  support  of  the  Galileans,  or  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  poor ;  while  they  themselves  were  unwilling  to  expend  the 
smallest  trifle  to  susta.in  the  worship  of  the  gods.^ 

It  happened  afterwards,  that  a  fire  broke  ont  in  this  temple  ;  as  it 
was  said,  through  the  carelessness  of  Asclepiades,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  pious,  philosophical  emperor.  Asclep- 
iades had  left  standing,  with  lighted  tapers,  before  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
a  small  silver  image  of  the  Dea  coslestis,  (Venus  Urania,)  which  he 
carried  about  with  hun  to  perform  his  devol^ons  by,  wherever  he  trav- 
elled. But  Julian  attributed  it  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  they  were  accused  as  the  authors  of  the  conflagration.  He 
directed  torture  to  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
guilty,  and  ordered  the  great  church  of  Antioch  to  be  closed,  to  show 
his  displeasure  against  the  whole  body  of  Christians.*  Although  judi- 
cial investigation  could  elicit  no  evidence  against  the  Christians,  yet 
Julian  did  not  ^ve  up  his  suspicions.  He  complained,  that  the  senate 
of  Aniaoeh  had  not  done  all  in  their  power  to  detect  the  guilty.^  The 
people  of  Antioch  feared  the  worst;  —  as  we  see  from  the  discourses 
delivered  or  written  in  their  defence  by  Libanius.  Julian  exhibited, 
on  several  occasions,  his  excited  state  of  feeling  against  the  Christians- 
He  said  himself,  that,  at  a  signal  given  by  his  own  hand,  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  neighboring  towns,  together  with  the  churches 
erected  over  them,  had  been  destroyed ;  and  that  the  people  had  oven 
gone  farther  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  than  he  himself  designed.^ 
Before  leaving  Antioch,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  Syria,  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  naturally  ci-uel  disposition, 
named  Alexander.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Alexander  was 
not  worthy  of  the  ofiice ;  but  that  the  covetous  and  slanderous  Antio- 
chians  deserved  no  better  judge.'  It  is  evident  from_  particular 
instances  of  hts  conduct,  that  the  admbiistiration  of  justice  by  this 
Alexander  corresponded  entirely  with  the  natural  charaet-er  of  the  man. 
He  took  great  pains  to  prevail  on  Chmtians  to  deny  then-  f^th.  Many, 
indeed,  suffered  themselves  to  be  induced  by  promises,  persuasions,  and 
threats,  to  sacrifice;  but  the  reproaches  and  tears  of  their  wives, — 

1  The  JVBsopogon,  in  nlliision  lo  the  jokes  of  religion ;  and  that  he  tonsidered  the  fe- 

on  the  long  heard  of  the  emuerot.  males  as  the  chief  supporters  of  ChvistianiCjr 

s  Mlsopugon.  p.  363.  in  the  families  of  saeh  persons.   See,  below, 

'  MisoiKt'on.  p.  363.    This  passage  dc-  a  like  assertion  of  Ijbanm^ 

serves  nolice,  inasmuch  as  we  may  see  from  '  Ammian.  Marcellm.  1.  XXil.  c.  13. 

it,  that  Julian  was  well  aware  of  the  indif-  '  See  Misopogon.  p.  361. 

ferenee  entertained  by  many  of  tlie  higher  '  Misopogon,  p.  361 . 

class  of  the  Andochians  towards  the  affairs  '  Ainmian.  Marcellm.  1.  JiAlU.  c  i 
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LIBANIUS   TO    THE   ANTIOCHEANS.  65 

among  whom,  at  Antioch,  there  seems  to  have  lieeii  more  true  piety 
than  among  the  raeo,  —  and  the  silence  of  night,^uited  to  lead  men  to 
the  recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  roused  their  conscience,  and  they  re- 
turned agiun  to  Chrisdanity.  This  excited  Alexander  even  to  fury : 
he  not  only  persecuted  these  individuals,  hut  asserted  that  they  could 
not  have  gone  so  far  of  themselves.  He  thought  he  could  trace  the 
frastradon  of  all  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the 
secret  plots  of  a  Christian.  He  ivas  persuaded,  by  the  enemies  of  a 
certain  Eusebius,  to  beheve  that  the  whole  mischief  proceeded  from 
him.  This  man  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  confined  in 
chains;  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  pagan  rhetorician  Libanius,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  by  the 
moderation  and  mildness  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Pagans  under  the 
preceding  reign.  Libanius  behaved  in  the  same  noble  manner  as  he 
was  ever  accustomed  to  do  in  like  cases.  He  boldly  rebuked  Alexan- 
der for  his  conduct,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  not  give  up  Euse- 
bius.^ 

But,  although  Libanius  did  not  wish  to  see  men  persecuted  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  yet  he  was  gratified,  when  any,  even  though  it  might 
be  at  first  by  mere  external  considerations,  were  brought  back  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  This  is  evident,  from  the  maimer  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  take  advantage  of  the  dread  of  Julian's  anger,  as  a  means 
of  persuading  the  noble  Antiochians,  that  they  had  better  restore  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which,  he  said,  was  the  only  effectual  and  certain 
means  of  appeasing  the.  emperor?    In  this,  doubtless,  he  was  right ; 

I  In  his  letter  to  AlKtander,  (pp.  1057,)  he  we  sbonld  read  b  ko!  fiMv  raoiudtr) ;  for, 

thns  expresses  liimself :  "  It  was  my  wish  while  he  honored  hk  own  reli^on,  he  vet  did 

that  yon  might  be  zealous  indeed  for  the  not  annoy  those  who  awore  hj  the  name  of 

gods,  and  gain  Over  many  to  their  law;  hut  Jnpiler."    In  like  manner,  Libanius  warned 

that  von  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  this  Alexander,  in  ep.  1375,  to  take  care  lesl, 

ifma'nyaoneof  those  who  have  just  offered,  by  the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  help  the 

should  consider  what  he  has  done  as  a  very  insnlled  pods,  be  mi^t  rather  do  theia 

wicked  thing,  and  praise  aeain  the  i-efusing  injury.     Probahly  letter  1346  also  has  a 

to  offer.    For,  away  from  home,  they  follow  similar  referonee. 

you  when  yoa  advise  them  what  is  best,  and  *  In  the  discourse,  mp!  Tijc  t™  fiaaiXtu! 
go  to  the  altm-fl.  At  home  they  are  Inrned  bpyit^,  which  perhaps  was  only  vmtten  and 
about,  and  withdrawn  from  the  altars  by  the  not  delivered  (vol.  I.  p.  602:)  "Ye  will  ap- 
wife.  bv  tears,  and  by  the  nijrbt.  But  as  lo  peaiio  (ha  anfter  of  the  emperor,"  says  he  to 
Eusebms,  who  is  accused  of  having  undone  the  tioblee  of  Antioch,  '■  bv  no  petitions,  no 
again  what  was  accomplished  by  your  pains,  clamor,  no  ambassadors,,  (even  thongh  you 
he  is  manifestly  calumniated,  and  far  from  sent  your  most  talented  orators,)  unleai 
that  which  has  l>een  laid  to  his  charge ;  for  he  jon  desist  from  these  tricks,  and  gii-e  up 
well  nnderstands  the  times,  and  arts  uni-  your  city  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,— 
formlv  with  reflection  rather  than  with  fool-  about  whom,  long  before  the  emperor,  even 
hardiiieKS  ;  and,  as  he  knows  your  wmtli,  he  fi-om  your  childhooil,  Hesiod  and  Homer 
would  not,  were  he  ever  ao  foolish,  thus  have  taught  you.  Bnt  yon  seek  after  the 
throwhimself  upon  aaheaf  of  swoi'ds.  But  honor  of  being  cultJvated,  and  call  nn  ac- 
he isnotoneofthoseordinatymenwhoeasi-  gnainlance  with  those  poefs,  cultivation. 
Ijchangewiththechangesof  thetimesjbut,  in  respect  to  man's  highest  interests,  bow- 
as  one  who  has  busied  himself  with  edence,  ever,  yon  follow  other  teachers  (seeahove;) 
and  cultivated  his  mind,he  was,  even  hi  the  and  yonflyfrom  the  temples,  which  areonee 
Ume  when  he  had  the  power,  oppressive  to  more  thrown  opcti,  when  you  ought  to  sigh 
noone,andarrocanttonoone.  One  might  that  they  were  ever  closed.  In  the  next 
say  he  foresaw  the  fulnro,  so  moderate  was  ijlaro,  when  the  anthovity  of  a  Plato  and  a. 
he.  It  was  this  indeed  wlrich  made  the  man  i^'tbagoras  is  appealed  to  in  your  presence, 
deartomean(ltoNicoclea(Beeabove;l9up-  j/mi  biid  out  on  Ihe  oHur  luind  that  of  your 
pose  that,  instead  of  ^  laii  fMr  iTnmjmif,  mothers  taid  wives,  of  your  bailers  ana  ooola 
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66  JULIAN'S  MARCH  THEOUGH  SYRIA. 

for  when  the  tovra  of  Pessinua  in  Gralatia,  celebrated  in  earlier  times 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cyhele,  petitioned  the  emperor  for  assist- 
ance, on  some  occasion  or  other,  he  rephed  that,  if  they  wished  to 
enjoy  hia  favor,  they  must  first,  hy  a  general  procession  of  penitence, 
propitiate  the  mother  of  the  gods,  from  whose  worship  they  had  fallen.^ 

Wherever,  in  hb  march  agmst  the  Persians,  Julian  passed  through 
any  of  the  Christian  cities  of  Syria,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  exhort- 
ing the  senators  who  weteotned  him  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Thus  it  was,  for  example,  when,  after  two  days'  journey,  he  came  to  Be- 
roa  in  Syria.  But  he  complained,  that  the  senators  aU  applauded  his 
speeches,  though  only  a  few  followed  his  advice ;  indeed,  none  but 
those  who  seemed  already  to  have  cherished  sound  views  in  religion, 
but,  until  now,  hatt  been  ashamed  to  express  their  convictJons  openly. 
His  pleasure  was  the  greater,  when,  on  the  third  day's  journey,  became 
to  a  place  ^  where  the  odor  of  incense  breathed  upon  him  from  all 
sides,  and  he  everywhere  beheld  sacrifices  pubhely  offered ;  although  he 
could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  these  public  exhibitions  wore  intended 
more  for  himself  than  for  the  gods.^ 

As  the  feelings  of  Julian  against  the  Christians  and  against  Christi- 
anity were  continually  more  and  more  exasperated  by  the  opposition 
which  he  experienced,  it  may  be  readily  conjectured  that,  if  he  had 
returned  back  successfully  from  his  Persian  campaign,  he  would  have 
become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church.  But  in  this  war  he  per^ 
ished,  in  the  year  363  ;  and  at  a  single  blow,  tbe  fr^  fabric  erected 
by  mere  human  will,  was  dissolved ;  although  Julian,  deceived  by  his 
apparent  success  in  making  proselytes,  had  boasted  of  having  produced, 
in  a  short  time,  a  wonderful  change :  for  in  a  letter,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  complained  that  the  cause  of  Hellenism,  through  the  fault  of  its 
professors,  did  not  yet  progress  according  to  his  wishes,  he  had  asserted 
that  the  friends  of  the  gods  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  for  who,  a  short  time 
before,  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  so  great  and  so  important 
a  change  could  be  produced  in  so  brief  a  period?* 

Had  the  Christians  searched  after  the  real  cause  of  this  transient  vic- 

and  the  tenacltj  of  yonr  early  convictions;  tained  blaapliemies  Bgidiist  Christ.    Mura- 

tUns  allowing  yourselves  to  be  led  by  those  tori  has  published  ihis  letter  in  tha  anecdot. 

whom  you  ouglit  to  lead."    A  great  deal  in  Grase,  Patav.  (see  above,)  p.  334.     All  the 

UiisdescriptionofnorainalChriatiansamong  boastful  language,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 

tbe  fashionable  people  of  the  bi^er  ranks,  the  oriental  taste,  which  SOBomen  refers  to, 

who  were  held  to  Chriatianitj  by  the  force  isfoqndinit;  nothing,however,  which  would 

of  cnstom  and  tb^iiyfuenee  of  IMr  domestic  seem  expressly  pirinted  against  Christ.  Yet, 

fuaociatiom,  is  donbtiess  taken  from  the  real  when  Julian  says  to  the  king,  "  You  seek  W 

life.    He  concludes  thus ;  "  Shall  we  not  keep  concealed  with  yoa  an  enemy  of  the 

hasten  to  the  temples,  persuading  some,  and  public  weal,"  Sozomen,  perhaps  with  reason, 

forcing  tbe  rest  lo  follow  us  7  "  may  have  Bupposed  this  referred  to  Christ 

1  Julian,  ep.49.  At  all  events,  in  tbe  threat  expressed  against 

s  BoTTOt  tbe  city  Nisibis,  which  should  share  that 

*  Sec  Julian's  letter  to  Libanius,  dcscrib-  misfortune  of  king  Arsaccs  the  gods  had 

rnghisjoumey  (ep.  27.)    Soramen  (VI.  1)  long  since  predicted  against  him,  we  per- 

reports,  that  Julian,  in  a  menadng  letter,  ceive  the  hatred  he  entertained  against  this 

sommoned  Arsaces,  king  of  Ajmenia,  v/ho  dty,   which   fbr   many   years    had    been 

was  a  Ciivistian,  to  arm  himsen  for  the  w*  zealonsly  Christian. 

agunst  the  Persians ;  that  be  announced  to  '  Ep.  49.    Tif  yip  h  b'^yu  Toaairtjn  ko! 

him,  die  God  whom  be  worshipped  would  ■niXuicainiviieTofio^vbMyiiiTrpoTspoiieTai.iiif; 
not  he  able  to  help  him  j  that  this  Utter  con- 
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juliah's  death,    jovias.  67 

tory  of  tte  heathen  party,  they  might  have  derived  from  it  mAuy  im- 
portant lessons  for  the  future.  In  the  beginniog  of  Julian's  reign,  the 
wise  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  contemplating  those  evils  -svithin  the  church, 
without  which  even  this  transient  ascendency  of  Paganism  could  hardly 
have  heen  gained,  had  expressed  the  great  truth,  that  the  Christian 
church  had  atiU  more  to  fear  from  its  enemies  within  than  from  those 
without}  The  same  father  exhorted  the  Christiana,  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  now  to  show,  by  their  actions,  that  they  had  profited  by  the 
divine  discipline  ;  to  show  that  God  had  not  given  them  up  aa  evil-doers 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pagans,  but  that  he  had  chastised  them  as  his 
children  ;  to  be  careful  that  they  did  not  forget  the  storm  in  the  time 
of  calm,  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  "  It  ought  not  to  appear," 
he  said,  "  as  if  the  time  of  suffering  was  better  for  them  than  the  time 
of  rest ;  for  ao  it  would  appear,  if  then  they  were  humble  and  moderate, 
and  pointed  all  their  hopes  to  heaven  ;  but  now  proud  and  haughty, 
ready  to  fall  back  again  into  the  same  sins  which  brought  them  into  all 
their  miafortunes."  He  then  gave  the  Christians  the  advice  to  which 
he  was  conscious  that  he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  in  making  them 
listen.  He  advised  them  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  power  which 
the^  obtained  through  the  change  of  the  Umes,  in  retaliating  vpon  the 
Pagans  the  injuries  which  they  had  received.  "  Let  us  show,"  says  he, 
"  what  a  difference  there  is  between  what  theae  men  team  from  their 
gods,  and  the  lessons  which  Christ  teaches  us,  —  Christ,  who,  glorified 
through  sufferings,  obtained  the  victory  by  forbearing  to  use  his  power. 
Let  us  pay  God  our  united  thanks  ;  let  us,  by  long  suffermg,  promote 
the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  for  this,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  times. 
Let  us  by  gentleness  subdue  our  oppressors,"  ^ 

The  Pagans  now  saw  all  their  brilliant  hopes  destroyed ;  and  in  their 
faith  they  found  nothmg  to  console  them.  Libanius  says  he  supposed 
that  the  emperor,  who  had  rebuilt  the  temples  and  altars ;  who  Lad  for- 
gotten no  god  and  no  goddess,  and  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  whole 
herds  of  oxen  and  iambs ;  who  had  called  forth  troops  of  priesta  from 
their  hidmg  places,  would  need  no  mighty  armed  force,  but  must  con- 
t^uer  through  the  power  of  the  gods.^  *Now  he  quarrelled  with  his 
gods,  because  they  had  permitted  Constantius  to  reign  forty  years,  but 
Julian  only  for  so  short  a  period,  and  then,  with  him,  suffered  his  whole 
work  to  fail  to  the  ground.* 

Julian  was  unmediately  succeeded  by  Jovianus,  an  emperor  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity.  He  had  learned  from  the  preceding  times  the  lesson, 
that  reii^on  could  not  be  helped  by  outward  force.  Hence,  although 
for  his  own  part  a  Eealous  Chnstian,  yet  he  left  to  all  his  subjects  the 
liberty  of  exercising  the  rehgion  which  they  preferred,  —  a  principle 
which  he  expressed  in  one  of  the  laws  j  ubliahed  on  his  accession  to  the 

1  Gregor.  Nuiiani.  orat.  I.  p.  35.  wilh  tins  is  the  splrLt  of  Augnslin,  when  ho 

^  Qresor.  NazLaoz.  Aoy.  onjAirtur  11  orat.  Ely'      Ihit  no  emperor  eliould  be  a  Chris- 

rV.  f.  130, 131.  t  an  m  onier  to  procure  tor  himself  the 

'  Monod  in  Julian.  T.  I.  503.     He  had  fortune  of  Constantine,  —  as  each  sliould  be 

oetually  prophesied  that  the  gida  theiBBelvea  b.  C\ai9Uan  ^r  the  sSx  of  aemallife.    God 

WOnld  smite  the  Persians.    Ep.  649  took    anav    Jovian    sooner    than    he  did 

•  L.  C.  p.  610.    How  strongly  oontraswd  Julian  "    De  civUata  Dei,  1.  V.  c  2S. 
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throne.  He  permitted  the  temple -worship  and  the  sacrifices  to  go  on 
unmolested  ;  and  expressly  prohibited  nothing,  except  employing  the 
pagan  rites  for  the  purposes  of  magic.^ 

Golden  words  were  those  which  the  moderate  Pagan  Themistius  ad- 
dressed to  Jovian,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  consular  office,  with  a  view 
to  confirm  him  in  those  principles  recognizing  man's  univei-sal  rights, 
and  the  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  connected  therewith,  which  ho 
had  espre^ed  immediately  after  coming  to  the  throne.  Hanng  con- 
gratulated the  emperor,  that  the  first  law  of  his  reign  related  to  reli- 
^on,  he  says ;  "  You  alone  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  monarch  cannot 
force  everything  from  his  subjects;  that  there- are  things  which  are 
superior  to  all  constraint,  tbreatenings,  and  laws;    as,  for  instance, 

iThatJovianenaoleaalawofthisimport  perfectly  legal  manner,  and  In  compliance 
tanhai'dlybedoubted,— jmlginsframivhat  with  supromu  impeiiai  aulliontv,  — just  as 
Theinistius  said  to  him  at  the  consular  <iele-  Julian  htul  proceeded  in  re3|>ei;t  it.  what  hiid 
bration.  Wo  mnst  admit  that  the  aeeoants  hcen  done  nndechia  predecessor,  Andhnally, 
of  persecutions  ngainst  Ihe  Pasane,  and  of  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  every 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  Paganism,  thing  which  Christian  governors,  or  those 
underlhereignofthisemperor.scemlocon-  that  nsed  ChriBtiamty  as  a  cret^t,  under 
Bict  with  this  supposition ;  as,  for  example,  an  empemr  who  appeared  jiealoiis  for  Lhna- 
when  Libanius,  in  his  epitaph,  in  Julian,  p.  tianity  thought  themseWes  entitled  to  do, 
61fl,  says,  that  after  Julian's  death,  those  wilbont  being  authorized  by  his  laws,  onglit 
who  spoke  openly  against  the  gods,  once  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  '  Jonan  himself 
more  Stood  in  authority,  but  the  priests  were  showed  respect  to  Masimus  and  tnscns,  — 
ttuinstiflablj  called  lo  an  account.  An  in-  the  two  philosophers  who  possessf^  the 
demnification  was  demanded  Tor  the  money  highest  influence  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
expended  in  sacrifices.  The  rich  anticipated  and  the  former  of  whom  had  laliored  wr- 
a  JQdicaal  investigaiion,  and  paid  the  money  nestly  for  the  support  of  Psganism.  See 
down;  the  poor  were  thrown  in  chains.  Eansp,  viia  Maximi,p.  B8.  ButTet,with- 
( We  mav  conjecture  that  the  writer  is  here  out  some  occasion  ^ven  by  the  «'"P«™J'i  " 
spaaltingof  those  who  were  accused  of  haT-  could  not  happen  that  na^an  philosophers 
ing  expended  money  which  did  not  belong  should  be  neraeeuled.  This,  in  fiict,  is  inti- 
to  them,  — whether  taken  from  the  public  mated  hr  Theraistins,  although  he  absolves 
coffer  or  from  elsewhere, —for  the  offering  the  emperor  from  the  chargeofhaYing>]iim- 
of  sacrifices.)  The  temples,  he  conlinnea,  self  had  any  hand  in  it,  —  ad  Valcntcm,  de 
were  in  part  doraoliahed,  and  in  part  stood  bello  vietis,  ed.  Harduin,  f.  99,  c.  Socrates 
unfinished,- objeetB  of  mockery  and  sport  {1.  III.c24)  says  that,  under  Jovian,  all  the 
to  the  ChrlBiians.  The  philosophers  (i.e.  templeswera  immediately  closed ;  that  Ihe 
all  those  who,  in  the  time  of  Jnlinn,  had  Pagans  concealed  themselves ;  thai  the  phi- 
appeared  in  the  philosopher'a  cloak,  and  loBonhers  laid  aside  their  cloaks ;  that  the 
thereby  acquired  spedally  great  iufiuenee  pnhEc  saerifioes  ceased.  All  this,  although 
with  liim)  were  abused.  All  who  had  re-  not  taken  in  so  general  a  sense,  may  have 
ceived  presents  from  the  emperor  Julian,  been  true,- as  a  nawral  consequence  of 
were  accused  of  theft,  and  suhjecled  to  everv  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Pagans,  or 
sort  of  tormunt,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  of  their  lukewarmness  entering  of  its  own 
the  money  they  were  supposed  to  have  re-  accord,  when,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
ceived  In  respect  to  this  report  of  Liba-  ceased  to  be  fiivorable  to  Paganism.  Soc- 
nras  what  he  says  as  a  passionate  opponent  rates  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  Jovian 
of  the  emperor,  and  with  rhetoricil  exag-  was  not  disposed  to  oppress  any  party, 
geralion  cannot  be  received  as  altogether  L,  HI  c.  95,  etc  What  Soiomen  saya, 
credible  It  may  have  been  tSe  case  tliat  (1.  VI.  c.  3,)  respecting  a  loiter  of  the  em- 
many  Pagans,  believing  that  the  end  sane-  peror  addressed  to  all  the  governors,  may 
honed  the  means, stimulated  by  zeal  for  their  be  understood  —  supposing  ittobe  correct  — 
relnrion  or  making  this  a  mum  pretence  as  only  meaning  that  Jovian  expressed  a 
and  ont  of  sheer  cupidity,  hod  allowed  them,  wish  to  have  all  his  subjects  come  to  the 
sches,  under  the  preceding  reign,  in  procti-  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Chrisuanny,  and 
ces  which  mijcht  in  some  measure  give  just  distinguished  the  Christian  church  once 
■       "ir  indicial  inyesligations  against  more  by  peculiar  privileges.    Libnnms  him- 
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virtue  generally,  and,  in  particular,  piety  towards  God.  And  you  Lave 
very  wisely  considered,  that  in  all  these  matters,  unless  there  is  hypoc- 
risy, the  unconstrained  and  absolutely  free  will  of  the  soul  must  move 
first.  For  if  it  is  not  possible,  emperor,  by  any  new  edicts  to  make  a 
man  well  disposed  towards  you,  if  he  is  not  so  at  heart ;  how  much  less 
is  it  possible,  by  the  fear  of  human  edicts,  by  ti-ansient  constraint,  and 
those  weak  images  of  terror  which  the  times  have  often  produced,  and 
as  often  annihilated,  to  make  men  truly  pious,  and  lovers  of  God  ?  We 
■  pl^Jiii  such  cases  often,  the  ridicvdouapartof  serving,  nofe  God,  but  the 
purple  ;  and  change  our  religion  more  easily  than  the  sea  is  moved  by 
the  storm.  There  used  to  be  but  one  Theramenes ;  but  now  all  are 
fickle-minded.i  He  who  but  yesterday  was  one  of  the  ten  (deputies  of 
the  Athenians  to  the  Lacedemonians)  is  to-day  one  of  the  thirty 
(tyrants.)  The  man  who  yesterday  stood  by  the  altars,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  images,  stands  to-day  by  the  holy  tables  of  the  Christians.  Tet 
this,  0  emperor !  ia  not  what  you  desire.  While  you  would  now  and 
ever  be  sovereign  as  to  everything  else,  you  command  that  relig^oa 
should  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  individual.  And  in  this,  you 
follow  the  example  of  the  Deity,  who  has  implanted  the  capacity  for 
religion  in  the  whole  human  nature,  but  has  left  tie  particular  kind  of 
worship  to  the  will  of  each  man.  But  whoever  employs  force  here, 
takes  away  the  freedom  which  God  ha-s  bestowed  on  every  man.  For 
this  reason,  the  laws  of  a  Cheops  aad  of  a  Cambyses  hardly  lasted  as 
long  as  their  authors'  lives.  But  the  law  of  God,  and  your  law,  re- 
mains for  ever  unchangeable,  —  the  law,  that  every  man's  soul  is  free  in 
reference  to  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  worship.  This  law,  no  pillage 
of  goods,  no  death  on  the  cross  or  at  the  stake,  has  ever  been  able  to 
extinguish.  You  may,  indeed,  force  and  kill  the  body;  but,  though  the 
tongue  may  be  forced  to  silence,  the  soul  will  rise,  and  carry  along  with 
it  its  own  will,  free  from  the  constraint  of  authority." 

The  same  principles,  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion,  were  followed 
by  Valentinian,  who  succeeded  Jovian  in  the  year  364.  As  Valenti- 
nian,  by  his  steadfast  profession  of  Christianity,  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor  Julian ;  ^  as  he  hated  Julian  and  his  friends ; 
as  he  was,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to  despotism ;  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  he  still  recognized  on  this  point  the  limits  of  human 
power,  and  perceived  the  folly  and  ruinous  consequences  of  attempting 
to  overstep  them,^  By  laws  which  he  issued  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign,  he  allowed  each  of  his  subjects  unlimited  freedom  of  exer- 
cising the  religion  which  he  conceived  to  be  true.*  By  another  law 
of  the  year  of  371,  he  expressly  declares  that  neither  the  practice  of 

I  Niii'  iirm-TSC  noaSpvoc.  inier  religionnm  ditersitatea  medius  sletlt, 

_  '  The  tiling  ilself  admite  of  no  doubt,  nee  qoemquam  inqnielavit,  neqqe  ut  hoc 

since  papan  and  Chriatinn  hislorians  here  colerclnr  imperavit  Bal  illud,  nee  imerdietis 

agree     The  only  question  relates  lo  Iha  minacibiis  aubjectornra  cervieeni  ad  id  qnod 

pailifntara,  which  are  slated  in  manj  vari-  ipse  colnil  intlinahal,  sed  intemeraWs  ro- 

ons  ways.  hquit  has  partes,  nt  repeiit." 

'  Ammianus  Mareallinas,  who  frankly  *  Unicniqne,  quod  animo  imbibiaset,  eo 

desnribes  the  despotic  acts  of  this  emperor,  lendi  libera  faeultas.    This  law  is  eited  in  a 

says  of  him,  1.  XXX.  c  9;  —  "Postremo  law  of  the  emperor  belonging  to  the  year 

hoc  moderamine  principatUB  indaruil,  quod  371.    Cod,  Theod.  L IX.  Tit.16,1.9 
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the  haruspices,  nor  any  otlicr  form  of  worship  permitted  by  the  fathera, 
shouM  be  forbidden.^ 

Tills  toleration  of  Valentinian  was  rather  helpM,  than  injurious,  to 
tlie  spread  of  Christianity.  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  under  the 
reign  of  this  emperor,  Heathenism  began  firat  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  peasants'  reli^on  (Paganismus  ;^)  just  as,  in  the  primitive  timea, 
Christianity  was  conadered  as  the  religion  of  shoemakers,  weavers,  and 
slaves.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  because  Heathenism  was 
called  distinctively  the  religion  of  the  ignorant  conntryaien,  that  it  had 
lost  all  its  followers  among  the  educated  and  higher  classes. 

In  the  East,  the  political  suspicions  of  the  emperor  Valens  brought 
many  a  persecution  upon  those  Pagans  who  practised  divination  and 
sorcery,^  although  the  same  tolerant  laws  were  recognized  also  in  the 
East.  The  pagan  rhetorician,  ThemSstius,  addressed  the  emperor 
Valens  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  he  had  used  before 
Jovian,  exteliing  these  principles  of  toleration.*  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Libanius,  Valentinian  and  Valens  were  finally  moved,  by 
the  political  jealousies  growing  out  of  the  frequent  conspiracies,  to  for- 
bid entirely  all  bloody  sacrifices ;  though  the  other  kinds  of  heathen 
worship  continued  to  be  permitted ;  ^  yet  no  such  law  of  these  empe- 
rors has  come  down  to  us.^ 

The  emperor  Gratian,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  375, 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  adopted  it  as  an  absolute  principle,  to  alter 
nothing  pertaining  to  the  religious  condition  of  his  empire ;  but  still  he 
adhered  te  the  rule  of  allowing  a  free  etereise  of  the  pagan  rites.  So 
accustomed  were  men  to  consider  the  pagan  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  the  emperors  as  its  chiefe,  that  e^  en  the  Christian  empe- 

lHegavelliisdirectioii,perhaps,expressly  Valens,  dissnaJing  him  fiom  the  perseon- 

becauge  b  IoiW  which  he  had  enacted  i^ninst  tion  of  Christians  entertaimag  mher  opinioia 

the  noottima  siuMifidn  and  ]>a^ti  magic,  in  the  time  of  the  Aiian  controversies.    If 

might  be  misinterpreted ;  and  even  that  first  we  must  supposa  that  this  refers  to  tlie  dis- 

law,  in  conseqnence  of  the  remonstrances  conrse  above  eii«d,  it  conld  not  be  eorrect; 

of  an  maucntiid  pagan  statesman,  did  not  for  chat  discourse  manifestly  treats  oitalera- 

go  into  genera!  execution,  —  if  Zosimus  (ion  mly  Jo   Pof/amim.      Sat  both   those 

(IV.  3)  speaks  the  truth.  authors,  however,  puote  distinct  expressions 

*  The  name  religio  Paganomm,  applied  of  Theraistius,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 

to  Heathenism,  first  occurs  in  a  law  of  the  that  discourse.    Although  Axey  quote  man; 

emperor  Valentinian,  of  the  vear  388.  Cod.  other  tlionghts  which  do  actually  occnr  in 

Theodo,s.  1.  XVI.  Tit.II.l.i8.    Tlieabove  it,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  they  haveinview 

derivation  of  the  name  is,  however,  the  only  the  same  performance;  since,  in  the  dis- 

tenahle  one,  and  is  moiliovB/  confirmed  by  course  also  which  was  delivered  before  Jo- 

the  testimony  of  Paulns  Orosins.      This  vian,  a  good  de^  is  expressed  in  precisely  the 

writer,  in  the  preface  to  hia  short  history  of  same  way  as  in  the  oration  before  Valens, 

the  world,  says,  —  Qni  ex  locorum  agres-  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  Themis- 

tium  compitis  et  pagis  Pagan!  vocaniur.  tius  actnall;  delivered  a  discourse  of  thia 

To  this  derivation  the  Christian  poet  Pru-  sort,  of  which,  however,  nothing  has  come 

dentins  also  alludes,  when  (contra  Sym-  down  to  onr  times, 
macimm,  1. 1,  v.  620)  he  calls  the  Heathens        ^  Oiat.  pro  templis,  p.  1 


.T  be  possible  that  Lihanias  did  ni 


*  Idban.  do  vita  sna,  p  113,  vol.  L  Chrys- 
ostom.  bom,  88,  in  act  apost,  15n.  East  and  of  the  West;  yet  he  was  doubtless 

*  Orat.  VI,  de  religionibas,  which  hitherlo  interested  in  that  discourse  lo  bring  together 
hsa  been  known  lo  ns  only  in  a  Latin  transla-  everything  which  conld  be  found,  in  ths 
tion.  Socrates  (IV.  32)  and  Soiomen  (VI.  ordinances  of  the  earhor  emperors,  Javar 
36)  cite  fl  disconrse  of  simiiar import,  which  aMetO  Paganism. 

Themistins  is  said  10  have  delivered  before 
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rors  still  retained  the  title  of  supreme  pontiffe,  and,  on  ascending  the 
tlirone,  received  along  with  the  other  hedges  of  the  hnperial  dignity, 
the  robe  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  hut  it  had  now  become  a  mere 
formality. 

Gratiaii  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  declined  to  receive  this 
robe,  because  he  could  mi  conscientiously  do  it  as  a  Christian ;  ^  yet 
he  still  ret^ued  the  title.^  Moreover,  in  the  place  where  the  Roman 
senate  met,  there  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  Victory,  at  which  the  pa- 
gan senators  were  accustomed  to  take  their  oaths,  and  upon  which  they 
scattered  incense  and  made  offerings.  It  had  been  first  removed  by 
Constantius,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  Julian.  Jovian  and  Valentiniaa 
had  made  no  alteration,  allowing  thbgs  to  remain  as  they  were  ;  but 
GratiaQ  caused  the  altar  to  be  removed  again.  He  confiscated  estates 
belonging  to  tbe  temples.  He  deprived  the  priests  and  vestals  of  the 
support  they  had  received  from  the  public  treasury,  and  of  all  tlieir 
other  privileges.^  He  took  away  also  from  the  college  of  priests  the 
right  of  receiving  le^cies  of  real  estate.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
year  382.  As  a  considerable  number  of  Pagans  were  then  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  senate,  it  being  generally  the  case  that  the  first 
and  oldest  families  in  Rome  adhered  to  the  old  Roman  religion,  along 
with  all  the  other  old  Roman  customs ;  they  chose  a  man  out  of  their 
number,  distinguished  for  hia  personal  merits,  Quintus  Aurelit^  Sym- 
machus,  as  their  delegate,  to  procure  from  the  emperor,  m  the  name  of 
the  senate,  the  abrogation  of  these  laws.  But  the  Christian  party 
of  the  senate,  who  claimed  to  be  the  majority,*  transmitted,  through  the 
Roman  bishop  Damasus,  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  compUming  of  this 
pr*jeeding  on  the  part  of  the  Heathens.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan, 
who  possessed  great  influence  witli  Gratian,  presented  him  with  this 
petition ;  and  Gratian  was  so  indignant  at  the  demands  of  the  pagan 
party,  as  to  refuse  even  to  grant  an  audience  to  their  delegate.^  As 
Borne  was  visited,  in  the  following  year,  383,  by  a  great  famine,  the 
zealous  Pagans  looked  upon  this  as  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods,  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  religion.® 


■Zosim.  1.  IV.  c.  3G.  peror,  hnd  bronght  this  about ;  because  lliey 

'  Thus,  for  example,  Ausonms  gives  it  to  well  kiiuw  thiit,  if  tlio  empei'or  heard  the 

film,  in  hia  gratianim  hc^o  jiro  consulatu,  depnties,  he  would  not  r^ase  them  jnslice. 

whore  he  styles  Mm  "poniiiexreligione;"  Dcnegata  est  aftimpiiisaudientia,  quia  nim 

and  he  hearaitininseriplions,    Seelnscrip-  eral  justitia  defntora. 

tionnm  latinanim  ampliasiina  colleetio,  ed.  '  Symmiichns  writes,  in  hia  great  es- 

Orelli,  ToL  I.  p.  245.  Iremily.  lo  hie  brother,  with  H  eerlain  simple 

*  See  the  report!  of  Sjmmaohus  and  Am-  piely,  ivMeh,  with  all  his  supcrBtition,  yet 
brosius  to  Valentiniati  II.  directly  to  be  rendei's  him  far  more  worthy  of  respect,  than 
quoted,  and  the  edict  of  Honorias,  of  the  those  were  who  embraced  Christianity  to 
Year  415.  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  XVL  Tit,  X.  honor  the  emperor:  Dii  paUii  1  laeile 
L  20.  Omnia  loco,  qnie  saoris  error  ve-  graliam  neglectonim  aacronun  1  Miseram 
terum  depulavit,  secundum  D.  Graiianicoa-  famem  pelhle.  Quaraprimum  revocet  urba 
tatata  nostrte  rei  jubemua  sofiari.  nostra,  quos  invita  dimisit  (this  ia  ambig- 

•  HaTing  here  nothing  but  tlie  reports  of  nous,  and  may  refer  either  lo  the  strangers 
parses,  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  banished  from  Home,  with  a  view  to  spare 
as  to  that  which  was  formally  right  in  the  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  the  gods.) 
^?fi'  Quicquid  humana  ope  majus  est,  Diis  per- 

»  Evil-mmded  men,  aaya  Symmaehus  in  mitte  curandum.   Symmaeh.  epiBlolre,  1,  II. 

hia  memorial  lo  the  successoia  of  this  cm-  ep.  7. 
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WTicvi  tlie  yoiing  Valeatinian  11.  succeeded  liis  brother  Gratian  in  the 
govemmeat,  the  pagan  party  of  the  senate  attempted  once  more,  (in 
the  year  384,)  through  the  instramentality  of  Symmachns,  at  that  time 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  ohtdn  from  the  emperor  a  compliance  with  their 
demanda.  He  asks  of  the  emperor,  that  he  would  (^stinguish  his  own 
private  religion  from  the  religio  urbis.  Taking  lua  stand  at  the  position 
of  Paganism,  lie  explains  that  men  would  do  better,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  excluded  from  the  knowledge  of  divine  thmgs,'  to  abide  by,  and 
to  follow,  the  authority  of  antiquity ;  in  doing  which,  their  fathers,  for 
so  many  centuries,  had  experienced  so  much  prosperity.  Rome  is  pei> 
sonified,  and  made  to  address  the  emperor  in  the  following  language : 
"  I  wish,  as  I  am  free,  to  live  after  my  own  manner.  These  rites  of 
worship  have  subjected  the  whole  world  to  my  laws."  The  famine  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  represented  as  following  in  consequence  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  pagan  rites.  "  What  was  there,"  he  says,  "  like 
this,  which  ovir  fathers  were  ever  compelled  to  suffer,  when  liio  minis- 
ters of  religion  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  pubhc  maintenance?"  As 
Symmachns  was  well  aware  that  the  Christians  would  have  the  em- 
peror make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  refuse  all  support  to  the  idol- 
atrous worship,  he  endeavored  to  quiet  his  scruples  on  this  point,  by 
the  distinction,  already  alluded  to,  between  the  religio  urbis  and  the 
religio  imperatoris.  If  he  did  but  suffer  that  to  remain  which  the  city 
(urbs)  could  demand  by  ancient  right,  he  would,  by  so  doing,  concede 
no  privilege  to  a  religion  which  was  not  hb  own.^ 

But  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent  to  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian,  a  letter  written  with  dignified  earnestness.  He 
represented,  that  this  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  would  fte 
a  sanction  of  Paganism,  and  a  tacit  denial  of  his  own  Christian  convic- 
tions. The  emperor  ought  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  one 
of  his  subjects ;  but  he  must  also  mfuntain  the  freedom  of  his  own  con- 
science, "  Wrong  is  done  no  man,"  he  writes,  "  when  the  Almighty 
God  is  preferred  before  him.  To  hhn  belong  your  convictions.  You 
force  no  one  yourself  to  worship  God  against  his  own  will ;  let  the  same 
right  be  conceded  also  to  yourself.  But  if  some  nominal  Christians 
advise  you  to  such  a  decision,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived  by 
mere  names.^  He  who  advises  tMs,  and  he  who  decrees  this,  sacri- 
fices. We,  bishops,  could  not  quietly  tolerate  this.  You  might  come 
to  the  church,  but  you  would  find  there  no  priest ;  or  a  priest  who 
would  forbid  your  approach.  What  would  you  have  to  reply  to  the 
priest,  when  he  says,  the  church  wants  not  your  gifts,  since  you  have 
honored  with  presents  the  temples  of  the  Heathen?  The  altar  of 
Chiist  disdains  your  offerings,  since  you  have  erected  an  altar  to  idols; 
for  your  word,  your  hand,  your  signature,  are  your  works.  The  Lord 
wishes  not  for  your  service,  since  you  have  become  the  servant  of  idols ; 

'  Cam  ratio  omn[s  in  operto  sit.  political  interest  might  tie  of  greater  ac- 

*  Symniadi.  1.  X.  ep.  61.  connt  than  the  religions.   There  wci-e  sever- 

'  Amlirosiua  waa  afraid,  as  it  eeems,  of  al  members  of  tho  emperor's  priiy  council, 

severe  of  the  members  of  the  emperor's  also,  who  were  Pagans.     See  Ain'.iros.  ep 

ptiTy  council,  of  tbe  consistorj,  UD  whom  the  6T,  ad  Eugen.  §  3. 
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for  !ie  has  saiil  to  you  :  '  Ye  cannot  serve  two  masters,' "  ^  Tlie  strong 
representations  of  Ambrose  had  their  effect,  and  Valentinian  rejected 
the  petition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodoaus,  Chrysos- 
ixan  composed  at  Antioch  his  noble  discourse  on  the  martyr  Babylas,^ 
in  which  he  described  the  divine  power  wherewith  Christianity  bad 
penetrated  into  the  life  of  hnmanity,  and  obtfuoed  the  victory  over 
Heathenism.  He  rightly  maintained,  that  Chrialaanity  diadmned  in 
this  warfare  all  weapons  which  were  not  her  own  ;  and  he  predicted 
the  entire  destruction  of  Paganism,  which  was  crumbling  in  ruins 
through  its .  own  notliingneas.  He  says :  "It  ia  not  permitted  the 
Christians  to  destroy  error  bt/  violenee  and  constraint :  they  are  allowed 
to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men  only  bypersiumon,  by  raiioncd  imtntc- 
tion  and  by  acts  of  love?  "  He  affirms  that  zeal  for  Paganism  was 
still  to  be  seen  only  in  a  few  cities ;  and  that  in  these  the  pagan  wor- 
ship was  promoted  by  the  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  allowed 
the  poor  to  join  them  in  their  heathen  and  sensual  festivities,  and  thus 
chamed  them  to  their  interests,  Chrysostom  was  assuredly  right  ia 
this,  that  men  might  rely  upon  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel,  which 
would  carry  the  work,  hitherto  so  auccessfvd,  completely  to  its  end  : 
but  so  thought  not  the  emperors. 

Theodosius,  the  reigning  emperor  in  the  East,  but  whose  influence 
extended  also  to  the  West,  went  in  his  proceedings  against  Paganism 
gradually  farther  in  the  way  struck  out  by  Gratian.  At  first  he  was 
content  to  abide  by  those  measures  against  the  sacrifices  which  had 
already  been  adopted  by  him  in  common  with  Gratian.  Properly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  employment  of  sacrifices  for  the  purposes  of 
magic  and  soothsaying,  alone'  had  been  forbidden ;  and  even  by  the 
new  law  which  Theodosius  gave,  in  the  year  385,  to  the  prsetorian  pre- 
fect Cynegius,  a  man  extremely  zealous  for  the  extinction  of  Paganism, 
soothsaying  from  the  sacrifices  only  was  prohibited ;  yet  these  laws 
were,  in  their  execution,  certainly  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  all  the 
forms  of  sacrificial  worship ;  as  appears  from  the  plea  of  Libanius  in 
defence  of  the  temples  —  a  discourse  shortly  after  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  in  which  the  writer,  however,  drew  arguments  from  every 
quarter,  to  limit,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  existing  laws 
against  Paganism.  Undoubtedly  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
those  capital  towns  where  Paganism  stUl  had  a  considerable  party, 
and  in  favor  of  the  more  noble  families ;  since  libanius  could  appeal 
to  the  fact,  before  the  emperor  Theodosius,  that  the  sacrificial  worship 
still  existed  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.* 

iPor  the  rest,  the  qnestion  -whether  the  matler  then  Blood,  woald  cerl^nly  mate 

emperor  was  obligated  to  grant  Ihis,  and  (he  decision  moi-e  fevoi'able  to  Ambroaius 

whether  he  could  grant  it  with  a  good  eon-  than  to  Sjnimachns. 

sraence,  admits  not  of  being  answered  from  '  Eff  rw  jiaprapa  Ba^ihiv  X&yoc  ieitepot. 

the  purely  religious  point  of  view:  the  con-  *  Oide  yap  M/ii(  jpioTiovoif  itvayx^  naX 

fiideration  of  civil  lightB  also  enwra  in  here,  /K?  naTaarpsfsa'  tS/ii  irMi^t,  ilHu  Kni  jthi?™ 

which  SjmmachuB  doubtless  alluded  to,  but  xal  ioyv  ""^  izpoairveif  r^v  tub  avSpairijr 

at  the  same  dme  confounded  loo  much  with  Ipyii^ia^oi  ai^n/piav, 

the  religious  question,  and  which,  as  the  '  Ora[ioprolemplis,Tol.  n.p.  ISOetseq. 
VOL.  u.                             7 
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Now,  tliese  liiws  might  easilj  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  destraction  of 
the  temples.  The  Pagans  were  found  assembled  in  the  temples,  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificiug,  or  they  were  accused  of  having  sacrificed. 
Blind  zealots,  or  those  whose  avarice  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the 
plunder  of  the  temples,  immediately  seized  upon  this  circumstance  as  a 
lawful  reason  for  destroying  them,  pretending  that  they  had  caused  the 
imperial  laws  to  be  broken.  The  wild  troops  of  monks,  to  whom  any 
object  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  excited  their  passions,  was 
welcome,  undertook,  especially  in  the  country,  these  campaigns  for  the 
destruction  of  temples  in  which  sacrifices  were  alleged  to  have  been 
performed.^  As  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  whose  worship  was  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  state,^  were  not  secure  against  the  fanatical 
fury  of  blind  zealots  and  the  avarice  of  men  who  used  religion  as  a 
pretext ;  so  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  against  which  they  might  act 
under  some  show  of  legal  authority,  must  have  been  much  more  exposed 
to  danger.  In  countries  where  the  Pagans  still  constituted  the  major- 
ity, they  returned  the  Christians  like  for  like,  and  burnt  the  churches, 
aa  at  Gaza  and  Askelon  in  Palestine,  and  at  Berytus  in  Phcenicia.^ 
The  emperor  himself  declared  at  first  against  t'ivyst  who  were  for  turn- 
ing the  laws  which  forbade  sacrificial  worship  into  a  means  for  wholly 
suppressing  the  worship  of  the  temples.* 

When  the  temple-destroying  fury  was  now  increasing  and  spreadmg 
onallsiles,  the  Pagans  could  not  but  fear  that  the  emperor  would 
gradually  go  fuither  Libanms  -widressed  to  him  his  remarkable  plea 
m  defence  of  the  temples  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  seems  to 
h^ie  been  the  destruction  ot  a  i  ery  magnificent  ancient  temple,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  empiii.,  towards  Persia.^     In  this  discourse  he 

1  What  Libanms  (p.  164)  nays  of  tlii9  dft-  Conies  orieiilia,  in  the  year  3SS,  he  was  ia 

stmction  of  ihe  lemploa  bj  the  monks  (the  fact  on  the  point  of  punishiog  the  monks, 

fichivaiiiavoinirES]  may,  compared  with  what  who  had  destroyed  ft  temple  of  the  VbIbq- 

we  otbei-wise  know  re=peelJng  the  way  of  a  tinians  near  the  castle  of  Cftllinionm  in 

part  of  these  people,  donbtless  be  received  Meaopowmia,  and  to  oblige  the  bishop,  who 

as  true.     Godofi'edus,  meanwhile,  has  ns-  by  his  discoui-sos  had  stirred  np  the  people 


_  „  .je  to  theexecu-  of  Amhrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  led  him  to 

tion  of  the  im|>e'rial  laws  on  this  point.    Li-  change  his  mind.    See  Ambros.  ep.  40  ad 

b^iius  evidently  means  to   say  that  the  Theodos.  en.  42  ad  sororem.     Panlin.  Tit. 

monks  had,  upon  their  own  authority,  thrust  Ambros.    Still,  in  the  year  393,  he  issued  to 

theniseives  in  as  uu^pcwim-nif.          '  this  pait  of  Asia  a  kw,  that  those,  qui  snb 

2  Sceta  nulla  lege  prohibita ;  see  the  law  ChiisUaiKe  religionis  nomine  ilUdta  quieque 

of  the  emperor  Th'oodoaius,  in  the  year  393,  prtesnmunt,  et  destrnecE  sjnagogns  atqna 

cited  beloiy.  exspoliare  conantar,  should    be   punished 

'  See  Ambro!.  ep.  ad  Theodos  1.  V.  ep.  congmi  aeveiitate.    Coil.  Theodos.  1.  XVL 

29.  Tit  VIIL  L  9. 

1  By  n  law  of  the  year  382,  he  ordered  that  '  Comparing  the  ahove-eited  law  of  Theo- 

the  temple  at  Bil&isa,  in  which  statncs  were  dosiiis  with  the  description  which  Libanius 

to  he  found,  deserving  of  estimation  more  gives  of  {ho  magnificence  of  this  temple,  we 

on  account  of  their  artistic  than  of  their  re-  might  suppose  that  llje  temple  at  Edessa 

ligious  worth,  (artis  pretio  qniun  divinitate  was  here  meant    The  connection  of  events 

melienda,)  should  alwava  stand  open.    The  may  he  conceived  to  be  as  follows ;  —  that 

emperor  was  no  doubt  inclined,  in  eases  Theodosius  at  some  earlier  period  had  been 

where  such  violences  were  committed,  to  persnaded  10  approve  of  the  shnttin^-up  of 

exercise  jnstice,  when  his  purpose  was  not  the  temple,  but  tiad  been  afterwards  induced 

counteracted  bv  the  powerful  influence  of  by  the  representations  of  the  heathen  parly 

the  bishops.    Thus,  upon  the  report  of  the  to  pass  the  ordinaneea  already  dted  in  &Tor 
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calls  to  his  aid  al!  the  political  and  all  the  religious  reasons  which  he 
could  possibly  find,  in  defence  of  tljc  temples.  Together  with  much 
that  is  sophistical  and  declamatory,  he  made  also  many  excellent  re- 
marks.  .Among  these  belongs  what  he  says  to  refute  the  argument 
for  the  destraction  of  the  temples,  that  Paganism,  hy  heing  deprived  of 
these,  would  lose  the  chief  means  of  its  support  among  the  people ;  that 
the  people  would  now  visit  the  churches  mstead  of  the  temples,  and 
thus  by  degrees  be  led  to  embrace  Christianity.  "  That  b,"  says  he, 
"  they  would  not  embrace  another  kind  of  worship,  but  hypocritically 
pretend  to  embrace  it.  They  would  join,  it  is  true,  in  the  assemblies 
with  the  rest,  and  do  everything  like  the  others ;  but  when  they  as- 
amned  the  posture  of  prayer,  it  would  be  either  to  invoke  no  one,  or 
else  the  gods."  In  the  next  place,  be  very  justly  appeals  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself :  ^  "  Force  is  said  not  to  bo  permitted,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  your  own  religion ;  persuasion  is  said  to  be 
prised,  but  force  condemned  by  them.  Why,  then,  do  you  reek  your 
fury  against  the  temples,  when  this  surely  is  not  to  persuade,^  but  to 
use  force  ?  Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  you  would  transgress  even  the  laws 
of  your  own  religion."^ 

Many  Pagans  being  still  to  be  found  in  high  civil  offices,  a  fact 
which  Libanius  refers  to  in  the  above-mentioned  discourse  as  showinf 
ihefavorable  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards  this  party ;  *  the  in> 
perial  commands,  of  course,  were  still  very  far  from  being  carried  into 
ri^d  execution ;  and  this  experience  led  again  to  new  authoritative 


Wo  are  by  no  means  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  these  matters 
Theodosius  always  acted  after  the  same  consistent  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  might  at  one  and  the  same  time  publish  oi-dhiances  of  an  op- 
posite character,  according  as  ho  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced, 
either  by  those  members  of  his  privy  council,  (the  consistorium  imperar 
toris,)  whp,  if  they  were  not  themselves  Pagans,  yet  were  governed  far 
more  by  the  political  than  the  religious  interest,  or  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  bishops.     In  the  year  384  or  386,^  he  directed  the  prEetorian 

of  tiie  temple.    But  it  having  been  repoited  ^  Instead  o(el  rb,  the  readin-,  as  it  seems 

to  hrni  by  a  governor  in  Ihese  districts,  —  to  me,  should  be  d  raSm 

(ihe  Dux  Osrboena.)  who  (if  Libanius  does  »  What  Libanina  elsewhere  says  in  this 

not  misrepresent)  was  led  on  by  bis  wife,  as  discourse,  bo  recklessW  to  the  advantage  of 

Bhewaabytbe  monks,  — that  the  devotional  Paganism  and  in  prafee  of  Julian,  is  of  a 

exercises  in  die  neighboring  cloisters  were  sort  which  he  coald  hardly  have  ventured 

disturfied  by  the  fumes  of  the  saciiiices  diT-  to  utter  before  the  emperor.    We  may  con- 

tased  abroad  from  the  temple,  the  emperor  jectnre  that  this  discourse  was  delivered  or 

finally  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  it  to  be  Mriffm  only  as  a  specimen  of  rhetorical  ail. 

destroyed.    (The  supposition,  however,  tlial  '  L.  c.  p.  293. 

this  governor  was  the  Pi-.-efectus  Prieiorio  5  The  question  comes  np,  whether  Cyne- 

Cynegius,  as  well  as  the  fixing  of  the  chrono-  gms  received  this  commission  when  he  was 

logics  date  by  Godof led  us  on  the  assamp-  appointed  Prrefectus  Prwtoiio,  or  not  mi 

tion  of  (his  fact,  is  one  which  has  not  been  afierwards.    The  accurate  determinaljon  of 

duly  proved.)     Meanwiiile  this  hypothesis  the  chronological  date  is  attended  in  this 

is  still  not  altogether  certain ;  for  there  may  case  with  many  difiituities.    See  Tillemont, 

have  been  many  magnificent  temples  on  the  hist  des  empereurs   Romaina,   Theodose, 

borders  of  Syria,  as,  for  example,  at  PiJ.  N.  15.     We  must  either  snppoae  that  the 

mji^  historians  have  given  too  wide  an  extension 

I  age  1 79-  to  ilie  commission  eninisted  to  Cynegins 
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prefect  Cynegiiis,  well  known  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  to  shut  up  all  the  temples,  and  make  an  end  of  the  entire 
temple  worship  in  the  East  (that  is,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  Koman 
empire  and  in  Bgypt,^)  And  yet  a  law  of  the  emperor,  published 
about  the  middle  of  June,  386,  presupposes  the  toleration  of  the  tem- 
ple worship,  and  the  reco^isance  of  the  college  of  priests.'* 

After  the  suppression  of  the  public  pagan  worship,  by  the  commis- 
sion given  to  Cynegius,  had  been  effected,  so  far  as  that  was  possible, 
certain  events  occurred,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  still  more  decisive 
measures.  The  first  occasion  was  given  to  these  events  by  Tlieophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  an  altogether  worldly  spirit,  who  had 
littie  or  no  hearty  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  manner 
of  administering  the  episcopal  office  was  least  of  all  calculated  to  exert 
a  good  influence  in  building  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  heai-ts  of 
men.  This  bishop,  who  was  much  more  interested  in  erecting  large 
and  splendid  edifices  than  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock,  had,  in 
the  year  389,  obtained  fram  the  empci-or  the  ^ft  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, and  was  busily  employed  in  converting  it  into  a  Christian  church. 
The  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  which  were  found  here,  and 
many  of  which  were  offensive  to  the  sense  of  decency  and  good  moriJs,^ 
he  ordered  to  be  carried  in  a  procession  through  the  streets,  and  pub- 
licly exposed,  so  as  to  bring  the  Grecian  mysteries  into  universal  con- 
tempt. Since  Alexandria  was  considered  as  a  central  point  of  the 
Hellenic  religion,  a  principal  seat  of  the  mystical  Neo-Platonic  Heath- 
enism, where  its  votaries  poured  together  from  afl  countries  of  the 
Roman  empire,*  and  since  the  Alexandrian  Pagans  were  from  the 
most  ancient  times  extremely  fanatical ;  such  a  transaction  could  not 
fail  to  occasion  the  most  violent  excitement.  The  exasperated  Pagans 
assembled  in  crowds ;  they  made  a  furious  onset  upon  the  Christians, 
wounded  and  killed  many  of  them,  and  then  retired  to  the  colossal  and 
splendid  temple  of  Serapis,  situated  upon  a  hill,  which  was  ranked 
among  the  greatest  pagan  sanctuaries  in  these  times.^  Here,  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Olympius,  a  fanatical  Pagan,  who  went  clad 
in  the  philosopher's  cloak,  they  foi-med  a  regular  camp.  This  man 
exhorted  them  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  for  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
fathers.  ]?rora  their  atrong-hold,  they  sallied  out  upon  the  Christians : 
those  who  were  dragged  away  by  them  as  prisoners,  they  endeavored 

and  that  it  coacerned  onlv  Esvpt,  where  the  '  As  the  Pliallus,  Lingam,  the  aymbo!  of 

influence  of  a  cenatn  TlieophiluB  had  oc-  the  produelive  power  of  life  in  nafnra. 

tasioned  it ;  or  that  Theodosins,  in  the  same  •  Euoap.  vita  .Saesii,  p.  43.    'H  'AIeJou- 

perlod  of  Ume,  fieted  in  nbsolats  contradic-  Speia  SiH  t6  raa  SopomAw  Upiv  Upa  tIs 

tion  to  himself,  oc  that  this  commiasion  was  Jv  dIsiw^m?,  ol  navraxS^sv  ^ruwrcf  H 

first  given  to  Cvnegiua  after  (he  passage  of  aitilv  jrlijflor  ^aav  ™  6^/iv  jrojaimiu/iiiwi. 

Iheaoove-cited'law  of  Jnne,  386.  ^  In  what  high  veneration  tliis  temple 

1  See  Zosimua,  I.  IV.  c  37,  and  Idatii  stood  among  the  Heathens,  we  may  gather 

Clironicon,  at  the  death  of  Cjne"ins  in  388.  from  ihe  words  of  Libanius,  who  already  ex- 

^In  coiisequenda  achierosyna  ille  sit  po-  pressed  his  alarm  forifs  fate,  when,  in  speak- 

tior,  qui  patri»  plnra  prtestiterit,  neo  (amen  in<,'  of  the  temple  at  Edesaa,  (orat.pro  tempi 

a  temn/oraiB  euftu  observatione  Chrislianitatis  194,)   he   snid  ;    'Humcia  &   aal   kfv&VToii 

nbacesserit.    Cod.  Theodos.  1.  12.   Til.  I.  nrCw  ev  intoripa  rb  ^av/ia  /lel^,  kp^  rji 

1, 113,  luixh'  6vTi  Toiii^  i  fl  iat'\OT!  jrufloi  TaiTini, 
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DESTRUCTION   OP  HEATHEN  TEMPLES.  " 

to  Toi-ce  hj  tortures  to  sacrifice  ;  and  such  as  remained  steadfast  ivere 
often  put  to  deatb  in  the  most  cniel  manner.  After  these  acta  of  vio- 
lence, havbg  the  worst  to  fear,  desperation  united  with  fanaticism 
drove  them  onward,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities to  restore  order  were  to  no  purpose.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
endeavored  to  profit  by  this  favorable  conjuncture,  to  effect  the  sup- 
pression of  Paganism  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  report  of  these  distur- 
bances, there  appeared  from  Constantinople,  probably  in  the  year  391, 
a  rescript  ordering  that  aJl  the  Pagans  who  had  shared  in  this  tumult 
should  be  pardoned ;  and  that,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  merey 
which  they  had  experienced,  they  might  the  more  easily  be  converted 
to  Chrbtianity,  all  the  heathen  temples  at  Alexandria  should,  as  the 
cause  of  thb  tumult,  be  destroyed. 

Whilst  the  Heathen  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  saving  their 
lives,  and  had  but  just  recovered  from  their  alarm,  it  was  a  favorable 
juncture  for  carrying  into  execution  a  stroke  of  policy,  which,  under 
the  stat«  of  feeling  that  existed  at  Alexandria,  might  at  all  tiroes  be 
attended  with  great  hazard.  Large  bodies  of  men  assembled  around 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  upon  which  the  imperial  command  was  now  about 
to  be  executed.^  But  there  prevailed  among  the  Heathen  a  reveren- 
tial awe  before  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis ;  and  from  ancient  times 
the  report  had  been  propagated,  that,  when  this  statue  waa  demolished, 
heaven  and  earth  would  faU  in  one  common  ruin.  This  report  had 
some  influence  even  upon  the  multitude  of  nominal  Christians,  who  were 
still  inclined  to  the  ancient  superstition.  No  one  ventured  to  attack 
the  image  ;  until  at  last  a  believing  soldier  seized  an  axe,  and,  exerting 
idl  his  strength,  clove  asunder  the  vast  jaw-bone  of  the  image,  amidst 
the  universal  shouts  of  the  pagan  and  Christian  multitude.  After  the 
first  stroke  had  confuted  the  superstition,  the  whole  image  was  easily 
demolished  and  consumed  to  ashes.  And,  upon  this,  Si  the  temples 
at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  neighboring  district,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Canopian  branch  of  the  Nile,  (i  Kivaiioc,')  which  particularly  abounded 
in  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  were  in  part  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  in 
part  converted  into  churches  and  cloisters,^ 

The  same  course  was  followed  in  other  countries ;  sometimes  not 
without  bloody  conflicts,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  bishops 
had  been  more  governed  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  wisdom.  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  proceeded  with  great  zeal  to  destroy 
all  the  temples  in  ftie  city  and  in  the  country,  because  he  supposed 
that  by  these  ancient  monuments  of  their  worship,  so  venerated  by  the 
people,  Paganism  would  always  continue  to  preserve  itself  alive.  With 
a  train  of  followers  little  becoming  the  Christian  bishop,  an  armed 
force  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  he  advanced  to  destroy  the  largest 
temple.  It  was  necessary,  that  the  temple  should  be  forcibly  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  pagan  defenders.     While  the  confiict  was  going 

1  The  case  was  somewhat  similar  here,  as  c  23.  So7.om.  VII,  15.  Socralcs,  V.  16. 
il  was  in  later  limes  with  tlie  lli under-oak  Marcellini  Coniitis  Chronieoii  ad  A.  389,  ff. 
of  Boniface.  in  Siraiond.  opp.  T.  II. 

^Eanapii  vit.-ffides.    Rulin.  hist,  erales. 
VOL.  ir.  7* 
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on,  some  Pagans  seized  upon  the  old  bishop,  who  had  been  left  behind 
atone,  and  bufried  him  to  the  stake.  The  sons  of  the  bishop  were  de- 
sirous of  puiushing  his  murderers ;  but  the  provinciaJ  synod  di^uaded 
them  from  this,  calling  upon  them  rather  to  thank  God  that  their  father 
had  been  deemed  worthyof  martyrdom.'  From  the  present  yeap,391, 
and  onward,  followed  many  laws,  forbidding  every  description  of  pa^an 
worship,  under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  still  severer  punish- 
ments. As  the  pagan  magistrates  themselves  encouraged  the  vitdation 
of  these  imperial  laws,  pecuniary  fines  were  established  agaanst  these 
and  agmnst  all  their  attendants  in  such  cases.  By  a  law  of  the  year 
892,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  was  in  fact  placed  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  (crimen  majestatia  ;)  and  accordingly 
the  offerer  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.^ 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  East,  everything  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  continued  to  remain  as  it  was ;  and  men 
belonging  to  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Rome,  still  ventured  to  raise 
their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  rehgion  of  the  eternal  city.  When  Theo- 
dosius,  after  the  defeat  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  was,  in  the  year  388, 
holding  his  residence  in  the  West,  the  heathen  party  of  the  Roman 
senate  proposed  to  him  once  more,  perhaps  through  Synunachus,  their 
former  agent,  that  the  revenues  and  privileges  should  be  restored  to 
the  temples  and  colleges  of  priests  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
Theodosius  seems  to  have  been  very  near  granting  them  their  petition; 
but  the  pointed  representations  which  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
made  against  this  measure,  restrained  him.^  The  heathen  party  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  in  ob- 
taimng  from  the  emperor  Eugenius,  who,  after  the  murder  of  the 
young  Valentinian  II.,  had,  in  the  year  S92,  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  by  the  pagan  commander  Arbogast,  everythmg  which  had 
been  refused  them  by  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.  The 
voice  of  those  influential  Pagans,  upon  whom  Eugenius  felt  himself  to 
be  dependent,  availed  more  with  him  than  what  Ambrosius,  vrith  incon- 
siderate boldness,  wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  religion.* 

But  when  Theodosius  marched  into  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Euge- 
nius, in  the  year  394,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  assembled  senate, 
in  which  he  called  upon  the  Pagans,  who,  under  the  short  reign  of  Eu- 
genius, had  once  more  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to 
desist  from  their  idolatry,  and  to  embrace  the  religion  in  which  alone 
they  could  find  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  In  spite  of  all  their  rep- 
resentations, he  took  back  from  the  Pagans  what  Eugenius  had  accorded 
to  them.^ 

1  See  Soiom,  VII.  15.  savs  ahont  the  disgraceful  banislmicnt  of 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  1. 16.  Tit.  X.  1. 12.  Quod-  Sjmmachns,  may  pei'haps  he  a  fable. 
■1  qniapiajn  immolare  hosliam  sacrificaturua        *  See  Ambros.  ep.  57. 

debit,  ad  exemplum  majeafalia  rens  ac-        *  Zosimus,  a  sealoua  Pagan,  is  in  thiai 

'  ■  - --"-n  eompeientem.  " ■" —  ■"' '•  —-"'-'  ■!■"-"*''■- 


.^ J, I _.  ..      r>t  ihcreforebc 

"  Insinuation!  mere  taitdem  adsensionem    ceitainly  determined  how  far  what  h 


detulit,  says  Ambrosina,  ep.  57  ad  Eugen.  porta  respecting  the  conatancy  and  bi 
i  4.  What  the  pretended  Prosper  (de  Pro-  of  the  pagiin  senators  is  true  or  false 
Uiias.  et  R-asdict.  Dei,  para  III  Pror-~  ""' 


boldness 
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The  sueoessora  of  the  emperor  Thoodosins,  Arcadius  in  the  East,  and 
Honorius  in  the  West,  from  the  year  395  and  onwards,  confirmed,  it  ia 
true,  aoon  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  the  la^\-8  of  their  father 
against  the  pagan  worship,  with  new  sanotions  ;  hut  the  weakness  of 
their  government,  the  various  political  disturbances,  especially  iu-  the 
West,  the  corruption  or  pagan  views  of  individual  governors,  would  all 
favor  the  preservation  of  Paganism  in  many  districts ;  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  that  those  laws  should  be  continually  re-enacted. 

Whilst  in  Rome  the  public  monuments  of  the  pagan  worship  had 
already  vanished,  the  IiDages  of  the  old  Tyrian  Hercules  could  still  be 
worshipped  and  decorated  by  the  Pagans  m  Carthage.  As  in  earlier 
6mes  the  popular  cry  in  that  city  had  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  churches,  so  now  resounded  there  the  cry  of  the  Christian 
populace,  demanding  that  all  idols  should  be  destroyed  at  Carthage,  as 
they  had  been  at  Rome.  The  people  were  excited  by  the  folly  of  a 
heathen  magistrate,  who  had  ventured  to  order  the  beard  of  Hercules 
to  be  gdded.^  The  prudent  bishops  were  obliged  to  take  special  meas- 
ures for  moderating  the  ferocious  zeal,  so  as  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence.^ 

Pagan  landlords  endeavored  to  maintain  the  heathen  worship  on  their 
estates,  and,  by  means  of  sacrificial  feasts  and  other  means  which  their 
power  over  the  peasants  gave  them  in  apite  of  the  existing  laws,  to  bind 
them  to  Heathenism.  Pious  and  prudent  bishops  like  Augustin  were 
obhged.  in  such  cases,  to  exhort  the  Christian  country  people  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men  ;  ^  but  they  were  also  obliged  to  restrain  the  blind 
zeal  of  the  Christiaii  populace,  which  was  for  destroying,  in  an  illegal 
manner,  the  idols  upon  the  estates  of  other  men.  On  tiiis  point,  Au- 
gustin speaks  thus :  "  Many  of  the  Heathen  have  those  abominations 
«pon  their  estates.  Shall  we  go  about  to  destroy  them  ?  No  ;  let  us 
make  it  our  first  business  to  extirpate  the  idols  in  their  hearts.  When 
they  shall  have  become  Christians,  they  will  either  invite  us  to  so  good 
a  work,  or  they  will  anticipate  ua  in  it.  At  present,  we  must  pray  for 
them,  not  exasperate  them."  * 

But  fc  was  not  pagan  landholders  alone  that  promoted  the  worship  to 
■nh  ch  they  themselves  were  attached :  even  Christiaii  proprietors  were 

11  g  to  ignore  it,  when  their  peasants  brought  offerings  into  the  tem- 
jles  ie  ause  the  imposts  which  were  laid  upon  the  temples  were  a 
b  u  c    oi  profit  to  them.^     No  doubt  they  could  effect  more  by  instruc- 

Q    m  doEoma,  sic  et  Carthago'  e^t  woiiH   not   rome   to  my  altars  —  to  the 

daimed  the  populace.  ttm]  kfl  wlin,h  I  lenerate      Let  him  even 

=  AuguBtini  Serrao  24,  T.  V.  ed  Ben  6-\y  tins     He  (lares  not  say  it.    Bnt  in  a 

*  On  this  point  he  says  (p.  62)       The  fraudnlent  manner  he  calls  \oii  to  answer 

mmtyrsenduredthBlacerationoftheirmem  for  something  elie      He  will  rob  you  of 

here,  add  Christians  stood  in  fear  of  the  lour  3ii|  erfluily  ' 

wrong  which  might  be  done  ihem  in  Chiis  '  L.  c  417 

tianumes.    Whoever  at  present  dues  jou  ^  Zcno  bishop  of  Verona  (1  I.TractXT, 

wrong,  does  it  in  fear.    He  does  not  openlj  {  6)  ecmplams  on  this  subject.    In  pras- 

aay,   'Come  to   the  idols:'  he  does  not  dus  vestns  lumamia  undiqae  fana  tunc  non 

openly  say, '  Come  to  mr  altara,  and  feast  noBii"  qnje  (si  yera  dicenda  ounl)  dissimu- 

yonrself.'    And  if  he  said  it,  and  jou  would  lando  snbt  liter  eu  todi  i     Pvobatio  longc 

not   do  it,  he   miglit,  in   presenting   1  is  non  est     Tub  tetnploinra  ne  quis  vobia  eri- 

compUiot  against  ywi,  testify  this  —  He  piat  quotidie  hu^atis 
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tion  and  zea!  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  tenants  in  tlie  spirit  of 
love,  than  by  any  forcible  measures.  Tbe  bishop  Chrjsostom,  in  a  dis- 
course delivered  at  Constantinople  about  the  year  400,  justly  rebultes 
them,  because  they  did  not  procure  the  erection  of  churches  and  the 
Bettleoient  of  ministers  who  could  preach  the  gospel  upon  their  estates. 
*'  Is  it  not  the  duty,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Christian  proprietor  first  to  see 
to  it  that  all  his  tenants  are  Christians  ?  Tell  me,  how  is  the  country- 
man to  become  a  Christian,  when  he  sees  the  welfare  of  bis  soul  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  ?  You  can  perform  no  nuracles 
to  convert  men.  Well,  then,  convert  them  by  those  means  which  lie  in 
your  power ;  by  charity,  by  your  care  for  men,  by  a  gentle  disposition, 
by  a  kind  address,  and  by  whatever  other  means  you  possess.  Many 
erect  baths  and  forums  ;  but  none,  churches,  or  everything  else  sooner 
than  these.  Therefore,"  said  this  zealous  preacher,  whose  heart  glowed 
BO  warmly  for  the  welfare  of  men,  '*  I  exhort  you,  I  beseech  you,  I  re- 
quire it  of  you  as  a  favor  to  be  shown  me,  or  rather  I  lay  tt  down  as 
the  law,  that  no  man  allow  his  estate  to  be  without  a  church."  ^ 

It  being  now  represented  to  the  government,  that  the  idolatrous  tem- 
ples and  images  on  the  country  estates  coatributed  much  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Paganism  among  the  peasantry,  the  emperor  Honorius  passed  a 
law,  in  the  year  399,  directing  tJiat  all  temples  in  the  country  should  be 
destroyed  witJiaut  tamult,  so  thai  all  oeemion  of  superstition  might 
everywhere  be  removed.^  This  law  was  expressly  confined  to  the  tem- 
ples in  the  country,  which  coald  not  reasonably  be  considered  as  monu- 
ments of  art  contributing  to  the  ornament  of  the  country ;  ®  for  the 
latter  were  protected  by  new  laws  against  the  fury  of  destruction,* 
Tet,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  those  cities  in  which  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Pagans  were  still  to  be  found,  and  where 
this  small  number  were  kept  together  by  the  temples  which  were  still 
remaining,  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  population  would  easily  bring  about 
the  destruction  also  of  these  ;^  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  law  was  never  universally  executed  according 
to  the  letter. 

Among  tlie  Pagans  in  many  countries,  an  impression  prevailed,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  those  predictions  by  which  they  were  so  often 
deluded,  that  Christianity  would  last  for  only  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years;  and  this  prediction,  by  a  loose  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
Christ's  passion,  seemed  now  to  be  near  the  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
Hence  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  took  place  this  year, 
made  the  greator  impression  upon  many  of  the  Pagans.®  Yet  they 
were  still  powerful  enough  on  many  of  the  country  estates  of  North 


1  Homil.  18,  act.  ap. 

Tel  in  locis  abditis  constitnta  nnllo  oraa- 

»  Si  qua  in  agrifi  templa  sunt,  t 

me  tnrha 

mentosnnt. 

»c  Inmultu  diruanlnr.    Hi3  enui 

a  dejeclis 

'Cod.  Theodos.  1.16.   Tit.10.1.18. 

atque  sublatis,  omnia  snpersUUoni 

'  Angnsiin  <de  civitaie  Dei,  1.  IS.  c.  54) 

says  thut  in  this  year  all  the  idolatrous  tem- 

9 Thns  in  the   Coae\  canoiiu 

ples  and  images  at  Cnrllioge  were  ile.¥ti-oved 

Africans,  (c.  53,)  il  is  sjid    Oua 

■  in  agii3 

»  See  Augustin.  1.  o. 
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Africa,  to  commit  acts  of  violence  on  the  Oliristians,  while  engaged  in 
the  exercises  of  worship.^ 

After  the  death  of  the  powerful  Stilicho,  hj  whom  Ilonorius  had 
been  governed,  the  latter,  probably  through  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  great  who  were  favorably  disposed  to  Paganism,  enacted  a  law 
which  contradicted  the  laws  hitherto  issued.  For,  between  the  years 
409  and  410,  there  ajipeared  in  the  weatem  empire  a  law  which  oi^ 
dained  universal  religious  freedom.^  Yet  this  law  remained  in  force 
certainly  but  avery  short  time ;  and  the  old  ones  soon  went  once  more 
into  operation.  By  an  edict  of  the  year  416,3  Pagans  were  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  places  of  trust ;  yet  the  necessities  of  th.e 
time  and  the  weakness  of  the  empire  hardly  allowed  of  its  being  carried 
into  stdct  execution.* 

The  consequences  which  followed  the  emigrations  of  tribes  in  the 
western  empire;  the  political  dbturbances  which  threw  everything 
into  confusion;  the  irruptions  of  savage  and  pagan  hordes,  might 
sometimes  light  up  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  small  pagan  party :  but  it 
soon  dwindled  away  again  to  nothing. 

In  many  dbtricts  of  the  East,  Paganism  maintained  itself  for  a 
longer  time ;  and  the  party  of  pagan  Platcniste,  which  continued  down 
into  the  sixth  century,iwas  its  principal  support.  The  emperors  were 
moved  by  their  political  interests  to  avoid  destroying  everything  at 
once  in  those  cities  where  Paganism  predominated,  lest  they  might 
detroy  those  interests  also.  They  chose  rather  to  proceed  gradually. 
This  principle  may  be  detected  in  the  remarkable  answer  which  the 
emperor  Arcadius  gave  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  when 
the  latter,  in  the  year  401  prayed  foi  the  destruction  of  the  idolatrous 
temples  m  this  city,  mhabited  lor  the  most  j  irt  by  fanatical  Pagans.^ 

>  Thns  sixty  Christiana  were  muricred        '  As  lute  as  the  jear  403,  the  Spanish 

at  Suffemm in Nnmidia  probiblj  n  conse-  Chr  Ian  j oet,  P  uiientins,  hart   asserted 

qnence  of  an  attack  on  the  slatne  of  Her  tl  u  d  flerence  in  respect  to  religion  had  no 

cnlea,  Aufrustin,  ep.  50.    Ai  Calame  in  Nu  influence  m  the  beslowment  of  posts  of 

midia,  A.D.  408,  the  Pagans  ventared   in  honor  a  id  deckred  this  to  be  richt.  L.  1,  c. 

defiance  of  the  laws  enacted  shortly  before  fajminachum  v  617. 
by  Uie  emperor  Honorins  against  all  pi-'"''       ...  _.     .         ,. 

festivities,  to  march  in  an  mdeceiit  heathen  ^olS^d^lS^u™  toSH-"^"^ 
procession   before  the  Chntt  an  churches  Dbi  bonus  etajHweaivittuniliudeauoniin, 

and,  when  tlie  clergy  ren  onslrated  a  wild  f'ei^  pago  i  p  k  Ws  per  deMta  (nimirB  munill 
uproar  arose.  The  church  nas  atnrk  d  Ire  Vtr.™  pro  ub«  q  ontaoi  rielcfflia  nniiqaBia 
with  stones,  finally  set  fire  lo  and  a  Chr  s  ^"""^  ™'"™  '"  ""  S™llaiabu.  ol«™t. 
tian  mnrdered.  The  bishop  who  was  bnntid        *  If  the  account  of  Zosimua  (1.  V.c.46) 

after,  was  obliged  to  conceal  hiniBelf  Augus  is  true,  the  feeble  Hon orius.  unable  to  dis- 

tin,  ep.  90,  91, 104.  pcnse  with  the  senlces  of  one  of  his  pagan 

'  Ut  libera  voluntate  quia  cnltum  Chris-  generals,  Geneiiil,  who  would  serve  only  on 

tianitatifl  esciperet,  cod.  eccles.  Afi'ic.  c.  107.  this  condition,  was  obliged  immediat«ij  to 

It  is  true,  this  law,  na  it  here  reads,  can  be  repeal  this  law. 

nnderstood,  according  to  its  letter,  to  mean       *  The  life  of  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza, 

only  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  em-  from  which  this  atorj  is  taken,  and  which 

brace  Christianity.    And  this  was  in  facta  was  composed  by  his  disciple,  the  deacon 

thing  which,  properiy  speaking,  had  as  yet  Marcus, — awork  whichisimportantasfur- 

never  been  done.    But  it  is  clear  that  it  nishinp;  many  facis  illustrative  of  the  histo- 

was  50  interpreted,  as  if  the  legal  penalties  ry  of  Ihe  diurch  and  of  manners  in  this 

whii'h  had  been  in  force  against  those  who  period, — has  as  yet  been  published  only  in  a, 

exerciseil  any  other  foim  of  worship  than  Latin  tianslntioii,  whoue  antlior  seems  not 
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"  I  am  aware,"  saya  he,  "  that  jour  city  is  given  to  idolatrj' ;  but  it 
faithfully  pays  its  trihutes,  and  brings  a  great  deal  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. If  we  proceed  now  to  disturb  it  thus  suddenly,  the  inhabitants 
will  fly  away  in  fear,  (namely,  that  the  attempt  would  finally  be  made 
to  bring  them  over  to  Chrislaanity  by  force,)  and  we  should  lose  so 
much  in  our  revenue.  But  we  wUl  rather  oppress  them  by  degrees, 
depriving  the  idolaters  of  their  dignities  and  places  of  trust,  and  issu- 
ing our  commands  that  the  temples  shall  be  closed  and  oracles  no 
longer  be  delivered ;  for  when  they  are  oppressed  on  all  sides,  they 
will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  —  a  fine  mode  of  conversion, 
to  be  sure !  —  "  for  all  sudden  and  too  authoritative  measures  are  hard 
for  the  subjects."  Yet  finally  the  cunning  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
prevsuled  —  a  woman  who  perfectly  understood  how  Arcadius  waa  to 
be  managed,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weaknesses ;  and  who  was  led 
to  think  that  her  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  temples,  and  her 
many  ^fta  to  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  would  make  atonement  for 
her  sins.  By  her  influence,  the  reasonable  hesitation  of  the  weak 
Arcadius  was  finally  overcome. 

It  is  true,  in  a  law  of  the  year  423,  it  la  expressed  as  doubtful 
whether  any  Pagans  still  remained:'  but  as  it  was  considered  ne- 
cessary, in  confirming  the  ancient  laws  against  them,  to  change  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  had  hitherto  been  established  against  those 
who  sacrificed,  into  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  banishment ;  as  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  protect  the  still  remairung  Pagans,  who 
attempted  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws,  against  being  abused  and 
plundered  by  nominal  Christians,  who  used  reli^on  as  a  pretext ;  ^  it 
follows  from  all  this,  that  there  still  continued  to  be  Pagans,  which  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  laws  issued  under  this  reign  agfunst  those  who 
apostatized  from  Christianity  to  Paganism,  Had  there  been  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  more  Pagans,  there  certainly 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  law  of  this  sort.  But  undoubtedly 
the  fa«t,  tiiat  few  remained  who  openly  declared  themselves  Pagans, 

Acta  Sancttnum,  at  the  28th  of  Fehnwry,  l  L,  16,  Tit.  10,  I.  23.    Paganos  qui  au- 

aniilh6BibliothecaPatnim,Gallan(l,T.IX.  persunt,  quanquam  jam  nuUos  esse  creda- 

Prom  n  promising  yonng  Danish  scholar,  mns. 

Dr.  Clansen,  we  are  led  to  expect  the  puh-  i"  L.  c  1.  23  et  24.    Hoc  Christianis,  qui 

licntion  of  the  Greek  original  work,  which  Tel  vere  ennt,  vet  ewe  dicuntar,  spocialiter 

is  still  extant  among  the  treannres  of  the  demandamns,  ul  .Indieis  ac  Paganis,  in  qui- 

Imperiol  iibrarv  at  Vienna.    Meantime  I  ete  degentibus,  nihilque  lentanlibns  Invbn- 

shall  insert  here  the  passage  relating  to  the  lentnra  l^ihasque  eontrariora.  non  audeant 

present  suhjocl,  aa  it  reads  in  the  originaL  inanibns  inferre,  ralig^onis  auctoritate  ahnsL 

The  wonis  of  Arcadius  are:   OWo,  M  J  Ajrainst  IhoBO  who.  under  the  pretext  of 

w67u(  kacan;  naTeiiaXoc  imiv,  oW  ebyvuaav  rtligion,  robbed  the  Pagans,  Angnatin  also 

Ian  TTfpi  liiv  eiafbpav  ruv  iiiimn'mv,  iro/Uo  felt  himself  called  uppn  to  pi-cach :  "  Per- 

tmvniiwaa.    'Euf  oDf  fi*wj  iiaaapu/iev  ai-  hapa  in  order  that  Christ  may  not  say  to 

Toif,  tO  ipo^u  ^iryg  xpV^Tai,  iial  uffolWucv  vou,  I  was  clothed,  and  thou  hast  robbed 

TooouTOT  Ri'ivava,  iW  el  ioial,  xarh  fiepof  ine,  thou  alterest  the  custom,  and  thinkest 

fiAfJrjusv   aiiToli;,   mpmipoivrei;  rif  ujlaf  to  rob  a  Pa^an  and  10  clothe  a  Christian. 

Ti>v  f((l6,?jj/tfv™  Kat  T&  iUi  7ro;kriiiit  A^fi-  Here  also  Christ  will  answer  Iheo ;  nay,  ha 

Kia,  Koi  KeKsvaftev  ri  iep^  aiTuv  lOeifMivai  anaa-ers  thee  even  now  by  his  servant,  who 

Kat  fotnen  xtmiuiniiriv.    'EirSv  y&p  SM^uatv  ever  he  may  he:  Here  too  do  mo  no  harm; 

Of  rnmra    aremvpcvoi,   iirctivuBKoHtn    T^v  when,  being  a  Christum,  thou  rohhest  the 

iSnt^Eiav,  Ti  j-iip  imep^oTiiiv  Ix'^  aii^i^  Heathen,  Ihon  hindereat  him  from  becom- 

^(^  loTf  iiTTJtDoif.  ing  a  Christian."    Sermo  179, 4  5. 
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may  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  that  it  was  necessary  to  devise  lawa 
of  this  sort,  if  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  following  point  of  lieht  ■ 
namely,  that  many  were  called  apostates  from  Chriaaanity,  who  had 
never  seriouBhr  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church— individuaJa  who 
had  submitted  to  haptism  only  as  an  outward  form,  hut  had  ever  con- 
tinued to  practiae  the  pagan  rites  in  secret.  Whenever  they  were  dis- 
covered, they  were  called  apostates,^ 

The  Heathens,  then,  were  compelled,  from  the  present  time  in  the 
fifth  century,  to  practiae  and  propagate  their  reh^on  in  aecret,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  persecutions ;  and  by  tiiis  means  their  religion  was 
rendered  the  dearer  to  tiiem.  The  holdhig  of  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  as  a  secret,  which  could  be  the  property  only  of  the  phUoaoph- 
leally  educated ;  the  engrafting  of  it  upon  the  mythical  representations, 
beyond  which  the  people  knew  nothing ;  tins  belonged  necessarily  to 
the  system  of  the  NefrPlatonists,  and  these  principles  made  it  poeaible 
for  them,  with  all  their  enthusiasm  for  Hellenism,  yet  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  character  of  tiie  timea.^  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  pagan  philosopher  Proclua,^  which  his  dis- 
ciple Marinua  has  written.* 

The  emperor  Justinian,  (from  the  year  527  and  onwards,)  whoae 
despotism  even  in  spiritual  things  waa  the  source  of  so  many  disorders  to 
the  Eastern  church,  endeavored,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hia 
reign,  to  suppress  the  laafc  remains  of  Paganiam  by  force,  so  far  as  this 

J  Qui  nomen  Chris  tianitalis  indati,  aam-  ing  near  the  lemple,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

ficia  feoenw.    Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ifl.    Til.  perform  liis  devotions  there  without  being 

vhc'  .  observed,  and  iin-oke  the  aid  of  Esculapins 

"  rhe  art  represented  in  the  symbol  of  in  behalf  of  the  sick,  p.  73.    Kal  Twofiroi. 

Proteas:  SmiivmTiac  iaSpinnui:  ob  Sduc,  Ipyov  iieapufaTo  oiiK   dA^uf  $  xdv  ravSa 

iAM   TiafiTtsu;.      See   Sjnes.  ep.   137   ad  rofif  jroUouf  ^vSavaP,  xal  oUsuiau  iroata- 

Herenlian.    Of  the  Papna  who  were  ar-  aa>  raic  in^ooXevciv  iScXovBi  mipao^. 

rested  in  the  exercise  of  the  eultns  forbid-  Marinus  extols  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Heren- 

den  by  the  laws   Augustin  says,  (Enarrat.  lean  conrage  and  spirit  of  Prttclos,  that 

in  ^li.  140,  ;  20^  Qnis  eomm  comprehen-  nnder  all  the  storms  of  this  Titanin  period, 

Eus  est  in  aacnhcio,  cnm  his  legihns  ista  he  steadfastly  and  without  once  wavering 

prohiberentur,  et  non  negavit  ?  Quis  eornm  though   not   without   danger,  maintained 

wmprehensos  est  adorare  idolnm,  el  non  himself  to  the  end,  rd  iK  T^r  iroiirimjr  iv- 

clamSTil:  non  feci;  et  limuil  ne  eonvineere-  Jpeiaf   eMtlf  jpanXsiav  otrOc  kircSciiani,  kv 

*^'  .„  ,.  ,  i<0i9  y<U>  ■tapB.'ami  K^  TpiKVfUf  irpayulsTav 

°  Jiom  AM.  412,  died  487.  Tv^uveiav  /mri  Trveivriai  rg  mpoiio^,  (the 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  ancient   national   cultua,)  l/i^ptSd^   (Airbc 

Heron  the  malhemaUcian  had  in  tlie  jonng  &i7p  xai  iorcju^iif,  d  /coi  impaKiv&ii'cvnKac 

Proolus,  It  IB  mentioned  here,  thai  he  com-  rbv  pirn  A™5faT0.    Once,  probably  by  bis 

inumcated  to  Iiim  the  w/iole  method  of  his  ovor-zeaJous  observance  of  tlie  pagan  riles. 

worship  a/God.    When  be  first  visited  the  he  drew  on  himself  a  persecution  fi-om  the 

heathen  Platonic  philosopher  Syrianua  at  Christuins,  and  took  refuge  for  some  lengUi 

Athens,  the  moon  having  begun  to  shine,  of  time  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  35.    At  Adrota 

the  latter  sousht  to  get  him  ont  of  the  way,  in  Lydia,  there  waa  stiif  practised  among 

so  that  he  miaht  perform  his  devotions  unob-  the  Heathens,  in  an  ancient  temple  awo^ 

served  with  another  Pagan,  c,  XL    We  see  ship  respecting  the  name  of  which  they 

from  this  biographical  narrative,  that  the  were  not  agreed.    According  to  some,  the 

worship  of  Isis  still  prevailed  at  Phils  in  temple  belonged  to  Escnlapiusj  according 

Egypt,  (p.  47)  i  that  in  Athens  the  worahip  to  others,  to  the  Dioscurie.    Remedies  for 

of  Esculapins  waa  secretly  practised  in  the  the  cure  of  diseases  were  said  to  be  here 

temple,  which,  however,  was  soon  after-  snggested  by  supernatural  inspiration,  and 

wards   destroyed;   and    that   the  Pagans  miraculous  cures  effected.    Many  legends 

Eayedtherefortheirsick.   Prod  as  thought  were  dreulated  respecting  it,  c.  3a. 
tnself  happy  in  that  he  occupied  a  dwell- 
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could  be  done  in  such  a  way.  The  persecutions  were  aimed  particu- 
larly at  men  in  the  civil  service.  They  were  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, tortured,  executed.  Many  hypocritically  assumed  the  profession 
of  Christianity  to  escape  the  persecutions:  of  course,  in  such  cases 
they  soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  were  once  more  seen  attending  the 
performance  of  sacrifices.^  The  emperor,  doubtless  having  heard  that 
Athens  ^  still  continued  to  be  a  seat  of  Paganism,  and  that  this  religion 
was  propagated  by  the  pagan  Platonists  who  still  taught  there,  forbade 
the  holding  of  philosophical  lectures  in  that  place.^  These  persecutions 
induced  tJie  pagan  philosophers,  among  whom  were  Damascius  and 
Isidoms  and  the  renowned  Simplicius,*  to  take  refuge  with  the  Persian 
king  Chosroes,  respecting  whose  love  for  philosophy  thej  had  heard 
exaggerated  accounts.  This  pmce,  it  is  true,  received  them  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  but  their  expectations  were  hy  no  means  realized. 
"  '  1  was  as  little  agreeable  to  them  as  Christianity ;  and  they  had 
I  lou^ng  wish  after  the  Grecian  customs.  Chosroes,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  prevailed  upon  the  empei-or  Justinian,  to  allow  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  Roman  empire.^ 

B.     Of  the  PoUmiccd  WritingB  of  tlte  Pagans  against  ChHsUanity  ; 

of  ike  Charges  which  ikey  brought  against  it  generally  ;  and  of  the 

manner  in  which  these  Charges  were  answered  by  the  Teachers  of  the 

Christian  Church. 

In  respect  to  the  attacks  on  Christianity  by  pagan  writers,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  few  would  venture  to  combat  Christianity  in 
works  devoted  expressly  to  that  object,  Julian,  who  endeavored  to  sup- 
plant Christianity  as  an  emperor,  appeared  against  it  also  as  an  author ; 
and  his  work,  of  which  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  to 
our  tames,  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
most  important  one,  in  this  respect,  belonging  to  the  present  period.^ 
Although,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  much  that  was  bad,  and  which 
had  been  presented  to  Julian  under  the  Christian  name,  had,  from  the 

1  Theophanea  Chronograph,  ad.  A.  522,  emj,  the  Stoa,  the  Lyceum,  were  shown  Ki 

i.  e.  according  to  onr  reckoning,  531  from  and  wondered  at  hv  strangers.    See  Iha 

the  hirth  of  ChrinL    See  Ideler's  Manual  136th  letter  of  Synesius  lo  his  brothei' ;  but, 

<rf  Chronol(^,  U.  4S8.    Procop.  hist,  ar-  ftfier  this  time,  Athens  was  somewhut  ro- 

cana,  p.  90,  c.  XI.  ed.  Orelli.    The  same  stored  to  its  bloom  by  the  Neo-Platonic 

anthor  (c.  19)  relates,  that  Justinian  em-  philosophy, 

ployed  the  accusation  of  Heathenism  as  a  *  Joh,  Malala,  1.  cp.  187. 

pretext  to  get  into  possession  of  the  estates  *  Simplicius  (inEpictet.Enchiri(lion.c  13, 

which  his  cupidity  thirsted  after.    Comp.  ed.  Lugd.  Batav.  1640,  p.  79J  probably  al- 

the  dironiclc  of  Johannes  Malala,  pars  IL  Indes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Pagans  were  to 

p.  lB4,ed.  Oxon.  he  forced  to   renonnce  their  ranvictions: 

*  The  Athenian  schools  had  sanlt  so  low  Tvpavoiaai;  0ia;,  /lezpt  aai  roe  ivi^siv  aeuf 

in  the  beginning  of  the  flfih  century,  (hat  nal^aac- 

Synesiua  could  write:  Athens  is  now  fa-  '  ggg  Agathiaa  de  rabns  Jnstiniani,  1.  II. 

mons  only  for  her  HymelCtan  honey,  and  c.  30,  p.  69,  ed.  Paris.    L.  II.  c  30,  p.  131, 

that  he  could  compare  the  then  Athens  in  ed.  Niehuhr. 

her  relation  eo  the  ancient,  mth  the  hide  of  *  Julian  wrote  (his  work  in  the  winter, 

t,  slaughtered  victim;  so  completely  was  during  his  resident^  at  Andoch.    iJban 

philosophy  banished  from  the  place,  while  epitaph.  Julian,  vol.  I.  p.  681. 
only  those  dead  and  silent  spots,  the  Acad- 
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first,  exerted  Ita  influence  in  giving  Lis  mind  an  impression  unfavorable 
to  Christianity,  yot  it  is  also  true  that  his  hatred  was  not  confined  to 
the  corrupt  and  distorted  representations  of  Christianity  prevailing  at 
that  period,  but  was  turned  against  Christianity  itself ;  that  Christian- 
ity, though  presented  in  all  the  purity  of  its  essential  character,  could 
not  have  appeared  to  him,  in  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  actually 
cherished,  odierwise  than  hateful.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  many 
of  the  foreign  elements  which  had  engrafted  themselves  on  Christian- 
ity, came  nearer  to  Julian's  pagan  mode  of  thinking  than  the  purely 
Christian  doctrine.  He  was  sufficiently  well  acqudnted  with  the 
■written  records  of  Christianity,  to  discei-n  the  difference  between  many 
of  the  notions  which  prevfuled  among  Christians  at  this  time  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  between  the  life  of  the  Christians  of 
this  period  and  the  requisitions  of  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  honor  paid  to  martyrs,  concerning  which 
nothing  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  he  reproached 
the  Christians  with  departing  from  the  words  of  Christ.  Yet  Julian 
knew  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  could  not  be  understood 
by  him  while  he  cherished  such  inward  opposition  to  the  essence  of  the 
gospel,  —  he  knew  too  little  of  that  spirit  to  see  wherein  the  honor  paid 
to  the  martyrs  conflicted  with  the  primitive  religion.  To  him,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  his  own  pagan  position,  tJie  Chrisliaa  element, 
which  lay  at  the  root  even  of  this  superetition,  was  precisely  the  thing 
which  appeared  hateful.  It  was  the  importance  which  the  Christian 
feeling  attached  to  the  remains  of  a  body  that  had  once  been  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  destined  to  be  so  again ;  the  new  views 
of  death  and  of  the  sanctification  and  h'ajisfiguration  of  the  earthly,  of 
aJl  that  is  peculiar  to  humanity  which  Chiistianity  brought  with  it. 
To  him,  the  Pagan,  whatever  was  dead  was  impure  and  defiling :  hence 
he  tauntingly  remarked  against  the  Christians,  that  they  had  filled 
every  thing  with  graves  and  monuments,  and  that  they  rolled  them- 
selves upon  graves.^  He  accused  them  of  practising  magic  in  this 
way,  and  of  seekmg  prophetic  dreams  by  sleeping  upon  the  graves, 
(incubationes.)  The  apostles,  he  said,  had  from  the  first  instructed 
the  faithful  in  these  things ;  and  among  the  Jews  the  art  had  long 
been  known,  for  they  often  had  been  reproached  with  it  hy  the 
prophets  (IsEuah  65th.)  ^  So  again,  he  nghtly  perceived  that  the 
persecutions  agaii^t  heretics  and  Pagans,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
sorted to,  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles. 

1  He  also  employs  arguments  wholly  ir-  not  aa  tlic  dead,  but  as  those  wno  were  liv- 

relevant  and  out  of  place,  for  llia  purpose  ing  with  God. 

of  lowing  them  that  this  was  an  unfhris-        '  Cvrill.  c.  Julian.  I.  X,  335  -40.  Perhaps 

Wan  thing;  as  for  example,  from  Matth.  (lie  Cliristians  may  have  themselves  given 

ch^.aa:  "How,then,dojoucftll  upon  the  occasion  ftw  this  charge,  by  their  stories 

same  Goil,  when  Jesus  says  that  the  sepnl-  about  appearances  of  the  martyrs  in  visionB 

dires  arefuUof  all  uncieannesa!"    Again,  hv  night  in  tiie  chapels  of  the  martyrs, — 

Christ  had  said, "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  about  cures  of  diseases,  whioh  had  been 

dead."    Though  the  tmth  was,  those  who  wrou>(ht  by  them  ;  and  by  their  custom  of 

called  on  the  martp^s  looked  upon  them,  transferring  a  gn-ac  deal  from  the  pagan 
mperstUiou  of  incubatioas  to  the  martjn 
VOL.  11.                                      8 
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"You  destroy  temples  and  altars,"  says  he,^  "and  you  have  not 
only  murdered  those  among  us  wKo  persevere  in  the  religion  of  our 
fothei^,  but  also  those  among  the  heretics  who  are  in  the  same  error 
with  yourselves,  hut  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  (so  he  sarcasti- 
cally calls  the  worship  of  Christ)  in  the  same  way  that  you  do.  Uut 
this  is  something  which  must  be  ascribed  to  jour  own  invention ;  for 
neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  invited  you  to  do  it,"  Instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing, however,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  at 
least  to  the  character  of  Chnst  and  the  apostles,  Julian  maliciously 
gives  it  the  following  explanation.  He  says  that  Christ^which,  how- 
ever, 13  refuted  by  Christ's  own  language  — and  the  apostles  did  not 
expect  their  party  wovdd  ever  acquire  such  power ;  and  here  again  ho 
repeats  the  old  objection  to  Christianity,  which  in  truth  redounds  to  it3 
honor,  that  it  did  not  first  spread  among  the  wise  and  mighty  of  the 
world.  "But  the  reason  is"  says  he,  "  they  never  looked  forward 
to  such  mighty  things ;  for  they  were  satisfied  if  they  could  deceive 
maids  and  slaves,  and  through  these  the  women  and  their  husbands, 
such  as  Cornelius  and  Sarf^iis.  You  may  put  me  doi\ii  for  a  liar,  if  a 
single  author  of  that  period  (for  these  events  happened  under  Tiberius 
or  Claudius)  ever  mentioned  these  men."  How  could  he  possibly 
have  posseted  the  least  sense  for  the  godlike  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
when  he  was  capable  of  bringing  up  such  a  question  as  the  one  which 
follows,  where,  comparing  Christ  with  great  kings,*  he  says :  "  But 
Jesus,  who  has  persuaded  a  few  of  the  worst  among  you,  has  been 
named  these  three  hundred  years ;  yet  what  remarkable  thing  had  he 
done,  unless  yoa  suppose  that  healing  the  lame  and  the  blind  aod  ex- 
orcising demoniacs  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  works ; "  —  when  he  alleges  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Christ,  that  he  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  emperor ; 
that  he  who  commanded  the  apirita,  who  walked  upon  the  sea,  and 
ejected  evil  spirits,  could  not  change  the  wiU  of  lus  friends  and  kinsmen 
BO  as  to  secure  their  own  salvation ;  eould  not  bring  them  to  believe  in 
him?  How  little  did  he  who  could  say  this,  understand  the  nature  of 
a  moral  change ! 

No  less  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  the  credulity  with  which,  after 
ridiculing  the  well-authenticated  faith  of  the  Chrbtians,  he  received  one 
of  the  absurd  tales  of  Heathenism,  objecting  to  the  Christians  that  they 
had  forsaken  the  ancilia  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  which  se- 
cured eternal  protection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  empire ; 
and,  instead  of  these,  worshipped  the  wood  of  the  cross.^  And  equally 
characteristic  is  his  objection  to  Christianity,  —  an  objection  which  con- 
tiuns  some  truth,  but  truth  which  redounds  to  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
—  when  he  says  that  the  Christians  had  let  the  best  things  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism  go,  and  blended  togetiier  the  worst  out  of  both.  They 
had,  for  instance,  thrown  away  fmm  Judaism  the  sacred  rites,  the 
various  legal  prescriptions,  which  required  the  holiest  life,  and  from 
Paganism  the  devout  feeling  towards  all  higher  natures ;  while,  on  the 

1 L.  c  1.  VI.  p.  206.  a  VI.  491.  '  L.  c.  VI 194. 
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contrary,  they  had  taken  from  the  Jews  their  intolerant  Monotheism, 
and  from  the  Pagans  their  freedom  and  indifference  of  Jiving  ; '  or  as 
Julian  expressed  it,  their  custom  of  eating  everything,  like  the  green 
tierb.  Ihe  truth  here  is,  that  Christianity  delivered  men  from  the 
yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  from  a  religion  which  cleaved  to  the 
elementa  of  the  world;  and  that,  on  other  grounds,  it  gave  a  freedom 
ot  outward  life,  which,  in  outward  appearance,  might  seem  like  the 
pagan  freedom,  although  It  came  from  an  entirely  different  spirit. 
JtUe  relation  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  the  freedom  of 
the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  power  and  the  hurden  of  sin,  and  the 
Ireedom  of  him  who  has  been  actuaDy  redeemed  from  its  hondaTe. 

He  say3  the  Christians  had  ^ven  to  the  pagan  freedom  a  atilf  wider 
scope;— correctly,  we  must  admit,  bo  far  as  it  concerned  outward 
things ;  —  and  this  they  had  been  compeUed  to  do  as  a  matter  of  course 
because  their  religion  was  to  suit  aU  nations,  all  forms  of  human  life  ■ 
toe  mnkeeper,  the  publican,  the  dancer,  &c."  ^  Eating  the  circum- 
stance that  Julian  carries  the  case  out  to  the  extreme  of  caricature, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  foundation  of  truth  under-lying  even  this  accu- 
sation, conformably  to  what  has  just  been  remarked.  It  was  precisely 
because  Chriatianity  started  with  this  freedom,  because  it  was  bound 
to  no  particular  outward  and  earthly  forms  of  life,  because  its  trane- 
forming  influence  operated  from  within,  that  it  was  capable  of  ap- 
proaching in  like  manner,  people  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  relations, 
80  as  to  diffuse  its  sanctifying  influence  over  them  all.  So,  too,  he 
glorifies  the  gospel,  which  was  given  Ia  make  retumbg  sinners  holy 
and  happy,  when  he  reckons  it  as  a  reproach  to  Chrisljanity  that  it 
came  first  of  all  to  sinners ;  and  when,  to  give  the  satire  more  point,  he 
cites  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul  himself,  1st  Corinthians  6  ;  11. 
In  this  case,  however,  instead  of  dreaming  of  the  justifying  and  sancti- 
lying  power  of  faith  in  Christ,  to  which  Paul  alludes,  he  perverts  the 
sense  of  the  apostle's  language,  as  if  he  referred  to  some  magical  power 
of  baptism  to  destroy  sin.  "  Dost  thou  see,"  he  says,  "  that  these  were 
also  such  ?  But  they  have  been  sanctified  and  cleansed,  because  they 
have  received  a  water  that  penetrates  to  the  soul,  by  which  they  could 
be  punfied.     Baptism  cannot  remove  lenrosv.  Ernut.  warts,  ani! 


Baptism  cannot  remove  leprosy,  gout,  warts,  and  other 
_  3  or  greater  bodily  defects;  but  it  was  able  to  purge  away  all  the 
smsof  the  sou!."^  '     °         •' 

As  Julian  did  not  recognize  the  one  image  of  one  only  God  in  all 
humanity,  — but  imagined  that  he  saw  in  the  different  races  of  men 
only  the  impress  of  the  different  individualities  of  their  presiding  deities ; 
or  rather,  as  he  carried  .out  the  principle  of  the  deification  of  nature, 
and  his  gods  were  merely  the  different  human  individualities  of  charac- 
ter, abstracted  and  deified  ;  —  a  national  character  once  in  existence 

■  'Jl"  ^^''l'''<"'  ""^  ttJ&uiriro.    Gene-  such  a  temper  of  minil  clmga  only  to  the 

sVt;  '.^a'"'       ■  *■  ''°'"'^'     '^«   Christiana,  ...m-eover,  pro- 

B-ufr  P  n,=       .J       ■    ,     .  ■  """"^  "''*  miia|!|jrehensioii  bv  their  own 

Vll.  t.  245.    And  so  indeed  it  must  up-  representations  of  Hie   magical   etfecla  of 

peai-  (0  a  man  wlio  rends  these  words  wilh  baptism. 

loch  a  temper  and  habit  of  mind;  betauae 
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appearecl  to  him  to  be  incapable  of  change.  He  adduces  the  Western 
nations  as  a  proof  of  this,  who,  although  thej  had  been  for  so  long  a 
time  under  the  Roman  dominion,  jet  continued  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  uncultivated : '  but  history,  to  whose  testimony  he  appealed,  has  con- 
fiited  what  he  says ;  for  Christianity  has  been  able,  without  destroying 
the  more  essential  national  peculiarities,  to  develope  and  bring  out  the 
spiritual  and  moral  elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  human 
nature  in  all. 

Julian  labors  to  show,  that  Christianity  generally  had  taken  its  shape 
only  by  degrees,  through  the  cooperation  of  various  outward  causes ; 
as  the  fact  would  easily  seem  to  be  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  in 
general  to  every  man  who  does  not  look  at  it  from  the  very  cenb-e  of 
Christiaji  intuition ;  since  he  will  not  know  how  to  distinguish  in  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  unchangeable  essence  from  the  changeable  form,  nor 
that  which  springs  out  of  the  essence  of  Chmtianity  from  the  foreign  ele- 
ments which  have  mixed  in  with  it.  Now,  although  Julian  undoubtedly 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  Christian  life  and  the  church  doc- 
trines of  his  time,  and  that  which  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
sacred  scriptures ;  yet  he  could  not  separate  what  was  really  foreign 
in  the  prevfuling  church  doctrines  of  the  Christians  of  his  time,  and  had 
been  added  to  tiie  original  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  from  what 
was  merely  the  drapery  of  a  particular  age  in  which  the  essential  Chris- 
tian truth  had  clothed  itself ;  and  thus  he  might  easily  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  found  contradictions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  because  he  was  incapable  of  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  essence 
in  the  variety  of  its  forms  of  representation. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  imagined  that  he  perceived  a  contradiction  of 
this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity ;  and  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  he  does  not  even  agree  with  himself.  In  one  pas- 
sage, he  says  of  Christ  to  the  Christians  of  his  time ;  ^  "As  you  would 
hive  it,  he  has  created  heaven  and  earth ;  for  none  of  his  disciples  has 
said  this  of  him,  except  John  alone,  and  even  he  not  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly." And  in  another  place,  he  says,^  that  neither  Paul  nor  any 
one  of  the  evangelists  ventured  to  call  Jesus,  God ;  but  that  John,  on 
hearing  that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  many  had  already  be- 
come infected  with  this  contagion,  and  that  the  graves  of  Peter  and 
Paul  were  secretly  worshipped,*  had  first  endeavored,  by  stealth  and 
artifice,  to  foist  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity ._^  And  yet,  in 
another  place,®  whet  e  he  wishes  to  point  out  contradictions  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament=i,"  he  finds  m  the  formula  of  baptism, — 
which  he  nowhere  attempts  to  e\plam  away  as  a  foreign  addition  to  the 

1  TV.  131.  Ihe  New  Testnment,  the  Chrisflan  leathers 

^  VL  213.  lifi™  Isid  themselves  open  to  his  atlscks,  in 

=  L.S.f.3n.  anaj  which  he  welllinewhow  to  lake  ad- 

*  We  see  wiUi  what  asiuraocc  Juliin  here  mintage  of,  when  they  professed  to  Hnd  the 

created  facts  after  hie  own  imagination  whole  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  it  was 

»  L  X.  f.  327.  first  clBurly  anfolded  in  the  New  Testament, 

«  ]j_  IX.  f.  291.  or  even  as  with  all  the  later  church  defini- 

'  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  tiono  contained  already  in  the  Old  Testa- 

Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah  to  thut  of  ment 
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gospels, —  a  direction  to  invoke  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  three  divine 
essences.^  He  accuses  the  apostle  Paul  of  self-Kjontradiction,^  of  a 
wavering  between  umversalism  and  particularism  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  God ;  simply  hecausc,  while  looking  himself  upon  the 
outside  of  the  matter,  and  everjivhere  hunting  up  contradictions, 
iie  was  incapable  of  perceiving  the  inner  connection  of  the  Pauline  sys- 
tem. Paul,'  says  he,^  "  changes  his  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  a 
polypus  changes  color  on  the  rocks.  At  one  time  he  calls  the  Jews 
^od  8  only  inheritance ;  at  another,  he  persuades  the  Gentiles  that 
Ixod  la  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  We 
might  nghtiy  ask  Paul,  if  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  ot  the  GcntJes,  why  did  he  send  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the 
miracles  of  the  fabulous  legends,  to  the  Jews  alone  ? "  ^  Yet  this  ques- 
tion might  have  been  easily  answered,  by  simply  unfolding  the  Pauline 
doctrines  coneernmg  the  law  of  God  which  b  within  man  ;  concerning 
the  divine  descent  of  humanity ;  concerning  the  God  in  whom  we  live 
move,  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  nowhere  left  himself  without  a 
witness ;  concerning  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  and 
m  the  conscience ;  concerning  the  reaction  between  moral  corruption 
and  spiritual  blindness ;  concerning  the  object  of  the  Old-Testament 
theocracy,  as  a  preparatory  system  to  the  spread  of  God's  Mngdom 
among  all  mankind  ;  concerning  the  fixed  time  of  God's  grace  to  all 
after  all  had  been  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  accuses  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  Christians  of  that  period  of 
contradicting  the  doctrines  of  Christ  himself,  when  they  held  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  observe  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  notwithstand- 
mg  that  Chnst,  m  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  had  said  that  he  bad  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil,  and  had  declared  even  the  least 
of  the  commandments  to  be  binding*~adifliculty  which  admitted  of 
being  easily  resolved,  by  rightly  determining  the  meaning  and  the 
reierences  of  our  Saviour's  remarks. 

In  the  reign  of  JuUan,  some  one,  probably  a  pagan  rhetorician,  wrot« 
the  dialogue,  m  imitation  of  Lucian,  called  Philopatris.  This  contains 
a  satirical  account  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
monks,  who,  as  they  were  the  emperor's  most  violent  enemies,  predicted 
nothing  but  failure  of  his  enterprises.  They  are  represented  as  men 
who  took  pleasure  in  the  public  misfortunes,  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country ;  and  hence  the  title  of  the  dialogue.^    In  order  to  understand 

1  L.  Vm.  f  262  he  Bays,  Ihat  m  the  Old  (}  12,)  favors  (he  Eupposition  that  it  was 

T^lameiit  no  $Qch  (le3i(n,atio|i  ot  a  higher  composed  at  some  ,)eriod  subseqaent  lo  the 

natuM  belonging  to  the  M«.siah,  as  in  the  Hi.ene  coundl.  anj  this  is  confi.m.^l  hj  he 

words  TrpuTDroraf  iz<im  friflEcf,  ,s  to  be  description  of  the  peraons  (4  20  and  26) 

fonnd;  and  yet  this  expression  belongs  to  who  are  represented  »lt,«ether  after  .he 

Paul,  whom  Jnlian  had  placed,  on  this  sub-  same  manner  is  tlie  monfce  were  nsnallv 

^T^m  f  ^inf  °PP°='^""  "^  ■''''"'■  depicted  by  the  Pagans  of  this  period.   The 

1  Tu    \         \       ,       -    ,    ,  espreseion,  ol  Ksmptthm  t^  yvaiBiv,  mani- 

»  Thus  he  speaks  who  cued  the  fable  of  festlj  alludes  to  the  monkish  tonSuve.    The 

S"'K'^'f    . ''^™'"^'""''"'''   "^  ""  ""-  Monks  say,  Uiat  Tthen  they  have  fasted  ten 

doubted  fact.  dflvs,    and   watched    (en    nights,    sinfri..g 

tii;'.  spiritual  songs,  thev  If-  ■     '        '    ' 

"  I  he  very  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  fntpre  events  in  dream 

the  Trimly  is  ridiculed  in  this  dialogue,  often  oi 

VOL.  n.  8* 
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the  nature  of  the  charges  which  the  Pagans  hrought  against  Christian- 
ity and  the  Christian  church,  we  must  not  only  look  into  their  polemi- 
cal works,  which,  for  the  reasons  already  alleged,  could  in  this  period 
be  hut  few  in  numher ;  but  we  must  also  endeavor  to  find  oat  the  cur- 
rent objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Pagans  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life.  The  sources  from  which  such  knowledge  may 
be  obtained,  are  partly  such  writings  of  the  Pagans  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally allude  to  Christianity  or  the  Christians ;  and  partly  the  apolo- 
getical  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustin, 

Although  many  of  the  objections  of  the  Pagans  to  Christianity, 
springing  out  of  the  natural  relation  of  Paganbm,  or  of  man  in  his  cor- 
rupt state  of  nature,  to  Christisinity,  must  ever  be  recurring  ;  yet  there 
are  many  also  which  were  called  forth  by  the  particular  condition  of  the 
Christian  church  in  this  period.  This  is  the  c^e  with  all  sach  objec- 
tions as  arose  from  the  confounding  together  of  church  and  state,  and 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which,  under  the  garb  of  Christianity,  had 
atta^ihed  itself  to  the  ehurch.  If,  in  the  former  period,  the  extension 
of  the  church,  in  Mite  of  all  persecution,  witnessed  of  that  which  the 
^vine  power  of  the  gospel  alotie  was  able  to  effect ;  vow,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Pagans,  looking,  as  men  are  wont  to  do,  at  tlie  present  mo- 
ment, and  forgetting  the  experience  of  the  preceding  centuries,  could 
object  against  the  divine  character  of  the  religion,  tliat  Christianity 
di^endedfor  its  spread  on  the  favor  of  princes.^  To  refute  this  objec- 
tion, Theodoretus  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to 
what  was  transpiring  in  Persia  ^  when  he  wrote,  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

In  the  preceding  period,  the  Christians  had  been  accused  of  irrever- 
ence towards  the  Cfesars,  (irreligiositas  m  Cassares,)  because  they  re- 
fused to  join  in  those  demonstrations  of  respect  which  idolatrous  pagan 
flattery  paid  to  the  emperors.   But  when  the  Christians  now  reproached 

and  Christians.    Not  only  what  the  fiiend  Eoman  proyince.  cannot  without  force  be 

of  the  emperor  saya  respecting  rfie  entire  inleri>reted  of  this  period.    Vet  it  may  be 

Tictoryover  the  Persians,  bnt  also  what  he  (jneslioned,  whether  all  the  partionlar  marlis 

ramariis  concerning  the  cessation  of  the  denoting  ^e  time  in  this  disli^ae  are  to 

inroads  of   the    Scythians,   (It&pbiiM  rov  be  understood  as  hisloncally  true ;  whether 

iKv&iJi',)   \a  in  keeping  with  Ihia  period,  the  author  did  not   pnrposcly  intend   to 

And  this  latter  passage  has  been  wrongly  transpose  the  age,  and  therefore  purposely 

adduced  bv  Kelle,  who  atwihntes  the  pro-  introduce  many  tilings  which  belonged  m 

duction  (o'Lucian,  {see  his  diasertaOou  on  no  respect  to  the  existing  period.    In  Giese- 

this  dial<ffiue  in  the  commenlatioues  theol,  ler's  Kii-cliengeschiehte,  I.  Bd.  2te  Anflage, 

of  RoMumueller,   Pnldner,  and   Maurer,  S.  131,  I  see  that    the   Herr  Slaalsralh 

Upa.  1826,  T.  I.  P.  II.  p-  2*6.)  gainst  Nlcbuhr  makes  this  dialogue  to  have  been 

Gesaner's  hypothesis,  with  which  we  agree ;  written  at  Constantinople,  under  tiic  em- 

for  by  the  authors  of  the  fourth  century,  peror  Hicophoros  Hiooaa,  in  the  year  368. 

the  Gotha  were  assuredly  somerimea  desig-  But,«s  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which 

aated  by  (he  general  appellaiion  of  Seyih-  are  supposed  to  reooraroend  this  hypothesis 

iaos,  (see  for  example,  Eunapii  excerpta,  above  that  of  Gessner,  I  can  only  mention 

c  26,  in  Mains  scriptorum  veterum  nova  the  fact.                  ,.,„,.           ^ 

w.Uectio,  Tom.  II.  p-  273.)    Bui  there  la  '  'E«  jSaaiUum  vl'^l'^ai  Jwu/it^f.   The- 

one  point  in  which  Kelle  is  nnquestionably  odoret.  Greeo,  Affect,  curat.  Disputat.  IX. 

right,riB.  insaWngthatwbatisafSrmodcou-  p.  935,  T.  IV.  ed.  ScbnIlB. 

cMHing  the  subjection  of  Egypt,  a  country  ^  See  below,  persecutions  in  Persi* 
which  had  then  been  so  long  time  already  a 
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the  Pagans  with  prostrating  themselves  before  the  images  of  the  gods, 
the  reply  they  sometimes  received  was,  that  they  did  not  scruple  them- 
selves to  fall  down  before  the  images  of  the  emperor ;  which  was  the 
less  excusable  in  Oiem,  since,  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  it  was 
an  honor  due  to  God  alone.^  The  Christian,  indeed,  had  an  answer ; 
that  this  was  an  abuse  which  had  sprung  from  Paganism,  and,  having 
become  deeply  rooted  by  the  length  of  time,  could,  not  be  extirpated 
by  Christianity  ;  though  the  church  did  not  cease  to  condemn  it,* 

Next,  while  in  the  earlier  times  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  had 
been  the  most  expressive  and  convincing  proof  of  the  divine  power  of 
their  faith  ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  corruption  which, 
under  the  show  of  Christianity,  manifested  itself  in  the  public  relations 
and  among  the  great  mass  of  nominal  Christians,  was  seized  upon  by 
the  Pagans  as  a  testimony  against  Christianity,  and  against  the  Chris- 
tian period  which  had  led  to  such  results.  They  did  not  reflect  that 
the  evils  which  float  on  the  surface  are  ever  easily  detected,  but  that 
it  requires  more  penetration  to  discern  the  truly  good,  which  loves  con- 
cealment and  is  less  obtrusive.  They  saw,  as  Augusfcin  justly  expresses 
himself  with  regard  to  such  characters,  the  scum  only,  which  swims 
above,  but  did  not  remark  the  good  oil,  which  had  its  secret  channels, 
and,  silently  passing  through  them,  made  increase  without  notice.^ 

Thus  it  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  which  the 
bishop  Augustin  was  required  to  answer,*  how  it  vss  that  such  great 
aiid  manifest  evils  had  befallen  the  church  under  Christian  princes,  who 
for  Hie  most  part  were  diligeni  observers  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
Augustin,  it  is  true,  in  his  answer  does  not  undertake  (as  would  have 
been  best)  to  dispute  the  position  that  such  princes  had  been  diligent 
observers  of  Christianity  ;  but  what  he  says  tacitly  supposes  that  he 
did  not  himself  concede  this  petition,  and  in  some  measure  touches  the 
merits  of  the  case,  although  he  does  not  enter  deeply  into  it.  "  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  he  says,  "  tliat  something,  at  least,  had  been  said 
of  the  conduct  of  the  earlier  emperors :  thus  examples  would  have  been 
adduced  of  a  '<imihir  or  even  worse  character  under  emperors  who  were 
not  Christnns  ,  and  it  might  be  seen  that  this  is  the  fault  of  tJie  men, 
and  not  ot  the  doctime  ,  or  else,  not  of  the  emperors  themselves,  but 

'  The  Pa£in  ApollonmB  in  the  Consnl-  restrce,  et  etetera,  qnte  vanitas,  non  Veritas 

taliones  ZacI  :ei  ChriBtiani  ot  Apollonii  phi-  ti-aclit,  alqne  exBecrabilia  sunt, 

losophi,  l.I.  0  as    Cur  imagines  hominnm,  ^  Aneustin,  Sermo  XV.  J  9.     Amnrea 

Tel  cerifl  pietas,  vel  mettJlis  depictas,  sub  re-  per  pnblicam  curtit,  oleum  autem  ad  sedem 


^„ _,  1  publics  adoratione  suani  ocPUltos  transilus  habel;  i 

veuerauiini,  el,  ut  ipsi  praditftlis,  l)eo  lan-  culte  trauBent,  in  magnituciine  apparet 

turn  hoiiorem  debtlum  etiam    hominibuB  *  See  Augnstin.  ep.  136  ad  Mareellin. 

dutis?    D'Acliery,  epicileg.  T.I.  sptristianamreligioneniiiiaximade  parte 

*L.  t.  and  cons,  the  work  De  promiss.  servanles.  This  was  just  the  evil  of  it,  thKt 

et  pwedict.  Dd,  Pars  T.  De  dimidio  tempo-  the  Pagans  heard  such  princes  extolled  as 

ris,  where,  in  c.  VII,,  this  transfer  of  pa^n  zealous  Christians,  that  such  incorrect,  sueh 

adulation  is  rebuked  ;  iEtema  cum  dicitnr,  meagre  notions  mere  entertained  of  what 

qate  temporalis  est,  nlique  nomen  est  bias-  helonficd  to  the  observance  of  Chrisdanity; 

pbemiie:  cum  mortales  iicel  reges,  in  ea  that  zeal  for  forms  of  belief,  for  the  ester- 

dicantur  Divi,  eisqne  supplicca  dicant:  nu-  nal  interests  of  the  chni-ch.  Cor  outward 

mini  vescro   allaribus  vesiris,  perennilati  matters  of  the  ehurch,  were  confounded 
with  vital  duisliani^. 
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of  others,  without  whom  the  emperors  could  have  done  nothing."  ^  The 
poaltlon  itself  he  disputes  in  his  exceOent  apologetical  work,  "  The  city 
of  God"  where  he  says :  "  If  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  the 
nations,  all  the  great,  and  all  judges  ;  if  young  and  old  together  would 
hear  and  obey  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  such  a  people  would  at  once  par- 
ticipate of  all  civil  prosperity  in  this  present  life,  and  of  eternal  bless- 
edness in  the  next.  But,"  he  adds,  "  because  one  man  listens  to  these 
doctrines,  and  another  despises  them  ;  and  because  the  great  mass  are 
more  attached  to  the  vices  which  flatter  their  corruption,  than  to  the 
salutary  rigor  of  the  virtues ;  the  servants  of  Christ,  whether  they  be 
kings  or  subjects,  rich  or  poor,  freemen  or  slaves,  endure,  if  need  be, 
even  the  worst  of  governments ;  and,  by  that  patient  endurance,  con- 
tribute to  prepare  for  themselves  a  place  in  that  holiest  and  most  ex- 
alted community  of  angels,  in  that  heavenly  city  where  the  will  of  God 
is  law."  ^  AuguslJn,  moreover,  vory  justly  remarks,  that  the  fountain 
of  those  evils  which  were  improperly  charged  on  Christianity,  was  to 
be  traced  to  a  far  earlier  time,  —  to  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  earthly  prosperity,  and  which  had  been 
checked  by  no  earthly  counterpoise.  He  justly  appeals  here  to  the 
testimony  of  the  older  Roman  authors  themselves ;  and,  oonvioced  that 
the  Christian  religion  furnished  the  only  thorough  remedy  for  the  evil, 
he  thanks  Grod  that  he  had  bestowed  the  means  of  a  radical  cure  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  of  the  greatest  corruption,  whence  mankind  would 
have  ever  sunk  lower  in  ruin,  "  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  our  God," 
he  exclaims, "  who  scat  us  his  oivn  special  assistance  against  those 
evils."  * 

Another  objection  was  urged  against  Christianity  on  political  grounds, 
which  sprung,  however,  not  from  any  confounding  of  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  with  the  behavior  of  those  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  but  partly  from  a  misapprehension  of  those  precepts  themselves, 
and  partly  from  the  necessary  opposition  between  the  more  political  way 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  antiqiuty  and  the  theocratieal  and  moral  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  for  instance,  supposed  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
state,  and  that  no  state  could  subsist  in  connection  with  it ;  since  the 
precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  forbade  war  even  on  the  justest 
occasions,  and  thus  the  state  must  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult 
and  wrong  from  the  barbarians.*  To  this  Augustin  replies,  that  these 
precepts  had  reference  to  the  disposition  of  heart,  which,  in  Christians, 
should  always  be  the  same,  rather  than  to  the  outward  actions.  They 
required  that  the  heart  should  constantly  cherish  the  same  disposition 
of  patience  and  good  will,  while  the  outward  actions  must  differ  accord- 

1  Ep.  13S  ad  Marcellin.  (he  civil  viitnea  could  efTcct  even  without 

"  De  eiviiate  Dei,  1.  IL  c,  19.  the  true  religion,  that  it  might  appear  eri- 

'  Au^nslin,  in    the   tetter   nbove  oiled,  dent  that  men,  when  this  19  also  added, 

{}  171,1  comparing  the  effects  of  Chl■i^^ti-  hccome  the  ritiaens  of  another  state,  whose 

anity  with  the  civic  viitues  of  the  ancient  king  is  the  truth,  whose  laws  are  love,  and 

Koman   repahlic,  finely  remarks:    "Thus  whose  duration  la  eternity." 

God  ahowed,  in  the  example  of  that  flour-  *  Augus^n.  ep.  136 
isbing  empire  of  the  Botnans,  how  much 
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ing  as  the  beat  interests  of  those  towards  whom  we  are  thus  disposed 
require,^  To  those  who  msuntained  that  Chriatiaiiity  necessarily  con- 
flicted with  the  welfare  of  states,  he  says :  "  Let  them  give  us  such 
warriors  as  the  Christian  doctrine  requires  they  should  be  ;  such  sub- 
jects ;  such  husbands  and  wives ;  such  fathers,  sons,  masters,  and  serv- 
ants ;  such  kings  and  judges ;  such  payers  and  receivers  of  tribute  aa 
they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christjan  doctrine ; — ■ 
and  would  they  still  venture  to  assert,  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to 
the  state  ?  Nay,  would  they  not  rather  confess  without  hesitation,  that, 
if  it  were  followed,  it  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  state  ?  " 

The  Pagans  also  labored  to  show  in  the  historical  way,  that  it  was  by 
forsaking  the  national  gods,  to  whom  the  Roman  empire  owed  ite  in- 
crease and  prosperity,  and  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  state  had 
been  ruined.  Such  was  the  aun  of  Eunapius  and  of  Zosimus  in  their 
historical  works,  written  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Spanish  presbyter, 
Paulus  Orosius  of  Tarraeo,  in  Spfun,  at  the  request  of  Augustin,  wrote, 
in  the  year  417,^  hb  historical  compend,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
this  charge  by  facts  of  history ;  and  for  the  same  reason  .Augustin  him- 
self was  Jed  to  write  his  profound  work  concerning  the  origin,  char- 
acter, progress,  and  ultimate  aim,  of  the  city  of  God. 

C.  Various  Obstaeles  which  hindered  the  Progress  of  OhristianiUf 
among  ike  Heathen  ;  various  Means  and  MeUiods  iy  which  it  was 
promoted;  and  the  different  Kinds  of  Conversdon. 
The  obstacles  which,  in  this  particular  period,  hindered  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen,  varied  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  Heathen,  according  to  their  different  tendencies  of  mind  and 
feeling.  Some  to  heathen  superstition  united  the  consciousness  of 
great  crime,  and  sought  in  the  former  an  antidote  against  the  stings  of 
the  latter.  They  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  superstition  in  which 
they  had  been  used  to  find  so  convenient  a  prop ;  and  a  reli^on  pre- 
senting moral  claims  had  no  attractions  for  them,  unless  when  unwor- 
thy priests,  who  made  Christianity  itself  to  be  only  another  Paganism, 
had  either  lowered,  or  concealed  from  them,  these  moral  claims,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  avowed  Pagans  into  nominal  Christians.  Others, 
who,  to  the  eyes  of  men  or  in  their  own  superfiLial  view,  h'td  led  blame- 
less lives,  imagined  they  possessed  aJl  they  needed  m  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  especially  that  they  needed  not  a  Redeemer  In  this 
delusion  they  were  more  confirmed,  when,  instead  of  e\aminmg  their 
hearts  by  the  demands  of  the  holy  law  in  their  conscience,  oi  of  com- 
paring themselves  with  real  and  living  Christians,  of  whom  perhaps 
they  never  saw  an  example  within  the  circle  of  then  acijuiintance, 
they  contrasted  themselves  with  the  vastly  greater  number  of  nominal 
Christians.    It  is  of  such  Augustin  speaks:*  "You  wiU  find,"  he  says, 

«l  Aucustm.ep.  138.  Isla  prteeepla  mngis  <jnod  eis  iidealiir  proclease  po'se,  qmbna 
ad  prieparalionem  cordis,  qala  intiis   est,    beno  velle  del  emus 

perdnere,  quaui  ad  opus,  quod  in  npeno  fit,  ^  Advereus  Payiaiios  histonarum  libn 
nt  lenealuriii  seci'eto  Hnimi  paticiitia  ctim    VII. 

benevoleulia,  in  manifesto  autem  id  flat,        '  Dc  civ  iiate  Dei  libn  X\II 
•  In  Pe.  21.    Enarrat.  IL  I,  3 
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"many  Pagans  refusing  ix)  embrace  Christianity,  becanse  tliey  are  satis- 
fied with  their  own  good  lives.  One  should  live,  say  they,  uprightly. 
What  further  precept  can  Christ  ^ve  us  ?  We  lead  good  lives  al- 
ready ;  what  need  have  we  of  Christ  ?  We  commit  no  murder,  theft, 
Bor  robbery ;  we  covet  no  man's  possessions,  we  are  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  the  matrimonial  bond.  Let  something  worthy  of  censure  be  found 
in  our  lives,  and  whoever  can  point  it  out  may  make  us  Christians." 
Comparing  himself  with  the  nominal  Christians :  "  Why  would  you 
persuade  me  to  become  a  Christiaa  I  I  have  been  defrauded  by  a 
Chrisdan ;  I  never  defrauded  any  man ;  a  Christian  has  broken 
his  oath  to  me,  and  I  never  broke  ray  word  to  any  man.'"  Others, 
men  of  profounder  feelings,  men  who  were  animated  by  a  loftier  moral 
idea,  and  who  perceived  the  contrast  between  this  and  their  own  life, 
sought  for  peace  in  doctrines  which  no  doubt  had  sprung  from  the 
universal  religious  sense  of  mankind, — those  doctrines  which  formed  the 
system  of  the  Neo-Platonists  concerning  a  God  who  would  purify  from 
the  stains  that  adhered  to  them,  and  free  from  their  chains,  the  strug- 
gling and  suffering  souls  which,  derived  from  himself,  were  fettered  in 
the  bonds  of  a  sensual  nature,  and  sighed  after  their  original  source.^ 
With  this  they  united  a  theory  which  taught  various  mysterious  out^ 
ward  methods  of  expiation  and  cleansing,  whereby  men  could  draw 
down  upon  themselves  the  redeeming  and  sanctifying  powers  of  the 
deity  to  purify  and  preserve  both  body  and  soul;  where,  however,  it 
was  doubtless  at  the  same  time  assumed,  that  the  right  dispteition 
existed  within.*  To  many  this  presentiment  of  a  redeeming  God  be- 
came afterwards,  when  they  perceived  the  insufficiency  of  tlioso  outn 
■ffard  means  of  expiation,  a  point  of  transition  to  Christianity, 

Again,  from  the  rude  and  uncultivated  mass  who  were  wholly  sunk 
in  blind  superstition,  we  should  distinguish  the  men  of  education.  In 
particular,  there  were  then  among  the  Pagans  in  the  large  cities,  mul- 
titudes of  half-educated  men,  from  the  rhetorical  schools,  with  whom 
certain  rhetorical  flourishes,  a  certain  round  of  fine  set  phrases,  which 
they  had  learned  to  repeat,  passed  for  a  genuine  culture  of  mind  and 
heart ;  men  whose  taste,  trmned  to  effeminacy  from  their  youth  up- 
wards in  those  showy  and  superficial  schools,  had  contracted  a  disrel- 
ish for  all  vigorous  and  sound  nourishment,  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
The  difficulty  of  approaching  such  persons  increased  in  the  same  pro- 

1  In  Psalm.  25.    Eimrrat.  II.  4  14.  rani.     Also  SimplicLua  holds  that,  along 

S  Zevf  fiiaiof.  Krtflupffiof,  /leiJijiof.     See  with  the  inner  apiiitniil  purification  of  iJie 

the  Hjmns  of  Sjnesius.  eoul  by  the  raiionnl  knowledge  of  God  and 

'  E.  g.  Longinianns,  a  Pagan  of  North  » life  in  harmony  with  nature,  the  eternal 

Africa,  writes  to  Aognatin,  who  had  ynea-  means  of  puriticalion  handed  down  from 

tioned  him  with  regard  to  his  own  opmion  the  gods,  by  which  the  body  is  sanctihed  as 

on  the  right  wa^  which  leads  to  Ciod,  (e[).  the  organ  of  the  soul,  are  also  neLeosdiy 

234;)   Via  est  in  Denm  melior,  qua  Tir  in  order  that  the  whole  man  may  partake 

banns  piia,  jua^s,  veris,  castis  dietis  factis-  of  the  Sda  ^iUu/i^iif.    Slmplidi  in  Epictet 

qne  probatus,  et  Dooram  coraiwin  rallatas,  enchiridion,  p.  218.    It  must  be  conie?^ 

in  Deum  insentione  animi  mentisqne  ire  that  a  great  deal  may  ba  found  here  whicK 

fostinac    Via  est,  qute  pnrgati  antiquoram  is  analogous  to  the  rlmrch  doctrine  of  that 

'" n  piis  prieceptia,  expiationibnaque  period  respecting  the  m^ical  aanclifyii^ 

lis,  et  ahstemiis  observationibns  de-  eiTecls  of  the  eacrunents. 
lima  et  corpore  constantes  deprope- 
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portion  witli  tliclr  shallow  and  auperficial  way  of  thinkiLg,  and  their 
dulness  of  aenae  to  all  the  deeper  moral  and  reli^ous  wauts  of  tlieir 
nature.  Such  men  could  put  up  with  nothing  but  tJiat  which  came 
recommended  to  them  in  beautiful  phrases.  The  plainness  and  eim- 
plicitj  of  the  aacred  word  was  to  them  reason  enough  for  despising  it. 
An^,  although  they  knew  very  little  about  philosophy  themselves,  yet 
they  wanted  a  philosophical  relij^on,  and  reproached  the  Christiana 
on  account  of  their  blind  credulity.  Of  such,  Theodoretus  says : 
"  Some  who  have  read  the  poets  and  orators,  some  who  have  also  had 
a  taste  of  Plato's  eloquence,  despise  the  sacred  scriptures,  because  they 
are  not  set  out  with  beautiful  phrases ;  and  they  are  ashamed  to  learn 
the  truth  from  fishermen.  And  this  pride  is  found  in  men  who  pos- 
sess but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy, — who  have 
only  scraped  together,  from  one  quarter  and  another,  a  sort  of  literary 
medley.i  Of  such,  Augustin,  in  his  beautifiil  tract,  entitled,  "  A  guide 
to  the  instruction  of  the  different  classes  of  Pagan  catechumens,"  says 
that  their  teachers  mugt  accustom  them  to  hear  scripture  read,  with- 
out despising  it  because  ita  language  is  so  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  embellishments.^  It  is  to  such,  Theodoretus  says ; »  "It  wag 
Crod's  will  that  all  men,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  learned  and  unlearned, 
shoemakers,  weavers,  and  other  mechanics,  moreover  slaves,  beggars, 
women,  both  such  as  live  in  the  abundance  of  all  things,  and  such  as 
depend  on  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  should  draw  from  the  same 
fountain  of  salvation :  for  thb  reason  he  employed  fishermen,  and  one 
who  was  a  shoemaker,  (he  should  have  said  a  tent-maker,  Paul,)  as  hia 
instruments ;  and  he  let  their  language  remain  as  it  was  in  the  hegivr 
ning,  but  poured  through  the  same  the  clear  streams  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom," 

Chrj^ostom  once  heard  a  Christian,  in  disputing  with  a  rhetorically 
educated  Pagan  of  this  class,  contend  that,  in  the  elegant  and  proper 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  Paul  was  superior  to  Plato,  Ho  censured 
the  Christian  who  so  badly  understood  how  to  defend  his  own  cause ; 
since  the  very  point  he  was  chiefly  concerned  to  make  out,  was  that 
the  apostles  were  men  destitute  of  human  learning  and  art,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  not  human  power,  but  the  power  of  GEod,  which  oper- 
ated through  them.* 

Among  the  cultivated  Pagans,  the  following  view  of  religion  exten- 
sively prevailed ;  that  with  the  diversity  of  nations  and  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race  was  necessarily  connected  the  diversity  of  reli^ona. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  one  original  divine  Essence ;  but  the  union 
between  this  highest  one  and  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  hu- 
manity, could  only  be  mediated  through  certain  higher  natures  which 
had  emanated  from  that  original  Essence,  viz.  the  gods,  under  whose 
dominion  the  several  portions  of  the  earth  were  distributed.     Or  again, 

1  Theodoret.  Grceo.  affect,  curat,  Dispu-  illoi  doctissimos.    Docendi  sint  scriplnna 

tat.  I.  p.  696,  T,  IV.  aadire  diiitias,  ne  Eordeat  eis  solidum  do- 

^  De  tatcchizand.  mdib,  o.  IX.  Snnt  qui-  quium,  quia  non  est  inflalum. 
flara  de  scholia  nsilHtiasimis  graramatico-        *Diaputat.  VIII.  pag.  899. 

1  oratorumque   venientes,  quos  neqne       *  Cliijsostoin.  ep.  ad  (Vinth.  I  H.  HE 
..  ;j;..., findesa  neque  inter 
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they  conceived  all  the  different  religions  to  be  only  different  forma  of 
the  revelation  of  one  and  the  same  divine  substance  —  to  be  one  es- 
sence in  manifold  forms  ;  and  it  was  precisely  by  this  maiiifoldness,  as 
they  sapposed,  that  God  was  most  highly  honored.  There  could  not 
be  one  single  way  alone  which  conducted,  exclusive  of  all  others,  to 
the  supreme,  hidden,  original  Essence :  it  was  only  by  different  ways 
that  men  could  attain  to  the  most  hidden  mystery  of  the  divine  Being, 
Accoi-dingly  says  Simplicius,^  God  is  everywhere  present,  with  all  his 
divine  powers ;  but  hmited  men,  who  are  confined  to  their  several  de- 
terminate spo^  of  the  earth,  could  not  grasp  the  immense  whole.  The 
divine  powers,  like  natural  gifts,  must  be  vanonsly  distributed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Neo-Platonic  Pagan  philosopher  Proolus  worshipped 
Greek  and  Oriental  divinities,  according  to  the  peculiar  Greek  and 
Oriental  modes  of  worship ;  it  being  his  wont  to  say,  that  the  philoso- 
pher ought  not  to  bind  himself  to  the  obsei-vance  of  this  or  that  na^ 
tional  form  of  worship,  but,  as  the  common  hierophant  for  the  whole 
world,  be  familiar  with  every  form  of  religion.^,  "The  rivalship  of  the 
different  religions,"  says  Themistius  to  the  emperor  Jovian,^  "  directly 
contributes  to  stir  up  zeal  in  worship.  There  are  different  ways  — 
some  more  dit&cult,  others  easier ;  some  rougher,  others  more  plain  and 
even — which  lead  to  the  same  goal.  If  you  allow  but  one  way  to  be 
good,  and  hedge  up  the  othera,  emulation  is  at  an  end.  God  desires 
no  such  agreement,  among  men.  As  Herachtus  says,  Nature  loves  to 
hide  herself,  and  still  more  than  nature,  the  Creator  of  it,  —  whom  we 
reverence  particularly  on  this  account,  because  the  knowledge  of  him 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  toil.  As 
you  have  various  ranks  and  conditions  among  your  subjects,  who  all  in 
like  manner  depend  on  you,  and  look  up  to  you — so,  be  assured,  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  also  takes  pleasure  in  variety  and  in  the  diversi- 
ties of  condition.  It  is  his  will,  that  the  Syrians  should  worship  him 
in  one  way,  the  Greeks  in  another,  and  the  Egyptians  in  still  another. 
And,  again,  the  Syrians  are  not  agreed  among  tbemselves,  hut  are 
subdivided  into  different  minor  sects.  None  have  precisely,  the  same 
notions  with  the  others.  Why,  then,  should  we  try  to  force  that  which 
is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?"  In  like  manner  writes  Syromar 
chus,  in  the  above-cited  Relatio  ad  Valeutinianum :  "  It  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  hold  that  Being  whom  all  worship,  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  We  all  see  the  same  stars ;  there  is  a  common  cope  of 
heaven ;  the  same  universe  contains  us.  What  matters  it  in  what 
way  each  finds  the  truth  ?  By  one  way  it  is  impossible  to  reach  so  hid- 
den a  matter."  If  no  regard  were  paid  to  the  essential  opposition  be- 
tween Christian  Theism  and  Paganism,  It  might  seem  aa  if  Christianity 
too  easily  admitted  of  being  taken  up  into  tiiis  eclecticism,  and  might 
find  its  place  along  with  the  others  as  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  re- 
ligion. But  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity  struggled  against 
everything  like  this ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  exposed  the  more  to 
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tte  repi'oach  of  a  stiff  and  uncompromising  intolerance.  It  substituted 
an  objective,  firm,  and  steadfast  word  of  God  in  place  of  the  impure 
and  barely  subjective  presentiment,  feeling,  and  opinion  of  man,  which 
confounded  godlike  and  nngodlike ;  and  it  made  that  divine  word  a 
judge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Ambrosius  says  rightly  to  Sym- 
mafihiis,  "  Gome  and  learn  on  l£e  earth  the  walk  in  heaven.  Here 
we  live,  and  there  is  our  walk.  Let  Gfod,  my  Creator,  tea«h  me  himself 
the  mysteries  of  heaven.  Let  not  man  teach  me,  who  knows  not  even 
himself." 

It  is  true,  the  reli^ous  way  of  tHnking  we  have  just  described,  pos- 
sessed some  truth  at  bottom ;  which  truth,  however,  Christianity  alone 
teaches  iis  how  to  separate  from  the  falsehood  with  which  it  is  associated. 
That  free  development  of  the  jndividuahties  of  human  cliaraoter  in 
reli^ou  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity,  as  it  had  nowhere  been  seen  be- 
fore :  but  it  is  here  subordinated  to  a  higher,  all-transforming  princi- 
ple ;  and  bv  this  it  was  to  be  gradually  purged  from  all  intermixture 
of  the  ungodlike  element.  To  that  equalization  of  all  forms  of  reli^on 
which  sprung  out  of  the  principle  of  the  deification  of  nature,  an  error 
of  the  contrary  kind  did,  indeed,  oppose  itself  at  that  time  in  the 
Christian  church.  This  error  had  its  ground,  however,  not  in  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  in  human  inventions,  confounded  with  Christianity 
— m  a  narrow  dogmatism,  which  would  adhere  to  one  fixed  and 
determinate  form  of  the  human  apprehension  of  Christianity,  which 
form  could,  ao  more  than  any  thing  else  human,  be  exempt  from  error 
andadapted  to  all  human  minds  and  all  stages  of  tlie  development  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  knowledge.  Yet  this  form  was  to  be 
maintained  as  complete,  eternally  valid,  the  only  true  way  of  appre- 
hending Chrbtianity ;  and  all  minds  forced  into  this  one  yoke.  As 
opposed  to  this  o^  extreme,  the  erroneous,  pagan  way  of  thinking 
might  the  more  easily  seem  to  present  a  semblance  of  truth. 

As  the  relation  of  the  different  classes  of  Pagans  to  Christianity 
varied,  so  also  the  ways  were  various  by  which  they  were  led  to  em- 
brace the  gospel ;  and  in  the  great  variety  of  these  leadings  was  shown 
the  manifold,  wisdom  of  God.  But  we  must  first  distinguish  in  this 
period  between  conversion  in  the  proper  and  Christian  sense  — an  in- 
ward change  of  disposition  wrought  by  Christianity,  and  the  mere  out- 
ward adoption  of  Christianity ;  that  is,  of  its  name  and  ceremonial 
obseiwances,  —  or  an  exchange  of  open,  undisguised  Paganism,  for  a 
nommal  Christianity  covering  a  pagan  way  of  thinking.  It  must  be 
evident,  from  what  has  already  been  obsen'ed  respecting  the  spread  of 
Christianity  under  the  Christian  emperors,  that  in  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  conversions  of  the  latter  kind  far  exceeded  those  of  the  former. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  church-teachers  who 
were  right  earnest  in  bringmg  about  conversions  of  the  genuine  stamp. 
Thus  Augustin,  for  instance,  in  remarking  on  John  6 :  26,  complains : 
"  How  many  seek  Jesus  only  that  be  may  benefit  them  in  earthly  mat 
ters !  One  man  has  a  lawsuit,  —  so  he  seeks  the  intercession  of  the 
clergy  ;  another  is  oppressed  by  his  superior,  —  so  he  takes  refuge  in 
the  church.  Others  are  seeking,  one  in  this  way,  and  another  in  thai 
VOL.  ri,  9  ' 
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to  be  mt9rccded  for  in  some  quarter  where  thoj  Lave  but  little  influ- 
ence themselves.  The  church  is  daily  full  of  such  persons.  Seldom 
is  Jesua  sought  for  Jesus'  sake." ' 

Doubtless  it  might  'happen,  tiiat  many,  whose  sole  intention  was 
hypocritically  to  put  on  the  profession  of  Christianity,  would  be  led 
farther  than  they  meant  to  be,  by  some  bishop  or  catcchist,  who  undex^ 
stood  his  calling  and  its  duties.  Such  an  one  first  took  psuns  to  inform 
himself,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Augustin  in  his  excellent  guide  to  the 
catechist,  (the  tract  de  catechiaandis  rudibus,)  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Pagan  to  seek  baptism.  If  he  showed  that  he  was  actuated 
by  impure  motives,  such  an  enlightened  teacher  would  gently  repel 
him.  Or  if,  which  was  moat  often  the  case,  he  answered  the  inquiries 
of  the  cateehist  in  conformity  with  his  own  hypocritical  disposition,  still 
the  catechist  endeavored  to  give  his  conversation  such  a  turn  as  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  heathen  man.  "  Often,"  says  the  bishop  Au- 
gustin,—  speaking  here  from  the  experience  which  must  belong  to  all 
men  of  the  like  spirit,  — "  often  the  mercy  of  God  ao  comes  to  the 
help  of  the  catechist's  mmistrj,  that  the  Pagan,  moved  by  his  discourse, 
resolves  to  become  that  which  he  meant  to  feign."  ^  But  if  Pagans  of 
this  character  came  to  one  of  the  great  majority  of  those  ecclesiastics, 
men  wholly  without  experience  in  the  trial  of  spirits,  or  who  were  only 
interested  to  multiply  the  number  of  nominal  Christians,  they  were  re- 
ceived at  once  into  the  same  number  without  farther  question.  Yet 
even  these,  after  being  incorporated  with  the  visible  church,  might  _be 
led  by  what  was  there  presented  to  them ;  by  the  impressions  which 
they  involuntaj-ily  received  ;  by  the  society  of  Christians ;  by  partici- 
pating in  the  acts  of  worship ;  by  some  word  of  the  sermon  to  which 
they  might  be  listening  with  others  on  some  great  festival,  —  by  such 
or  other  means,  — to  find  in  the  church  a  good  of  a  higher  kind  than 
any  which  they  had  sought  for  in  it.  Hence,  Augustin  remarks : 
"  Many,  who  presented  themselves  to  the  church  vith  such  impure  mo- 
tives, were,  notwithstanding,  reformed  after  they  had  once  come  into 
it."^  But,  assuredly,  no  one  was  warranted  for  this  reason  to  counte- 
nance such  hypocrisy,  to  approve  the  evil,  that  good  might  come  out  of 
it.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  the  number  was  far  greater  of  those  who 
grew  hardened  in  that  worldly  sense  by  which,  from  the  first,  they  had 
profaned  a  holy  profe^ion,  and  who  were  thus  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  church  a  great  mass  of  corruption.  Among  the  fruits  of  such 
mere  outward  conversions  were  those  who  were  found,  soon  afterwards, 
at  the  altars  of  the  false  gods.     We  have  proof  of  this  m  the  laws 

iln  ;rohn.  Tract  25,  c.  10.      AngQstin  sis,  ^  i,   remarks;   "A  man  ma^  pment 

also  notices  as  outwani  reasons  which  led  himself  for  baptism    to  please  his  wife,  a 

niftiiv  to  adopt   Cliristianitj-,  (p.  47.)    Ut  wifa  to  please  her  hushand,  a  servant  to 

majorem  amieura  conciliet,  nt  ad  concnpi-  ple»fle  his  master,  a  friend  10  please  hia 

tam  iixorem  pen-eniat.  nt  aliquam  pressn-  iriend.    And  now  it  is  incnmbent  on  the 

ram  hujus  aecnli  eraitaL  catechist,  through  whalever  motives  the  in- 

^T>e  cateohia.  rudib.  c.  6.    Stepe  adeat  dividual  may  have  tome,  to  lead  him  to  find 

misericoi'dia  Dei,  per  ministerium  catechi-  in  the  chnrch  something  higher  and  better 

lantis.  nt  sermone  commolns  jam  fieri  velit,  than  he  was  seeking  for." 

quod  decreverat  fingerc.    So  also  Cyril  of  '  Augustin.  S.  47.     Multi  ctiam  ^c  m- 

Jertwalem,  in  the  proloaue  to  his  Cateclie-  trantes  ooriigantnr  ingressi. 
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enacted  agaJnat  apostates  in  the  reign  of  tlie  emperor  Theodosius  (see 
above.)^ 

Yet  these  gross  worldlt/  motives  were  not  the  onlj  ones  which  led  to 
hypocritical  conversions;  as,  indeed,  there  were  many  different  stages 
of  hypocrisy  in  these  conversiong,  according  as  the  consciousness  of 
deception  was  more  or  less  present ;  according  as  intentional  fraud  or 
Unconscious  self-deception  more  or  less  predominated.  Many  were  first 
awakened  by  outward  impressions,  which  might  lead  them  to  a  supei^ 
stition  which  had  simply  changed  its  coJor,  as  well  as  from  superstition 
to  the  faith.  Many  supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  similar  to  what  had  been  witnessed, 
though  under  different  circumstaaees,  by  Constantino  ;  others,  who  had 
heard  of  the  divine  power  of  Christ,  driven  in  some  strait  to  seek  for 
assistance  from  the  unknown  God,  believed  they  had  seen  him  visi- 
bly manifested,  and  that  they  were  thus  delfvered.^  To  others, 
some  occurrence  of  the  day,  which  was  afterwards  forgotten,  hut 
which  had  made  an  impression  on  their  souls,  of  which,  however, 
they  were  but  vaguely  conscious,  would  re-appear  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  where  they  imagined  they  saw  Christ,  or  some  martyr,  threat- 
ening, warning,  admonishing  them.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it 
might  be,  that  the  individual  was  seeking  in  Christianity  only  for  some 
earthly  good,  although  he  was  not  hoping  to  obtain  it  from  man,  like 
the  class  of  hypocritical  professors  first  mentioned,  but  from  God.  Not 
love,  but  fear,  which  easily  creates  idols,  or  not  the  love  which  is  bent 
on  heavenly  things,  hut  a  material  craving  after  miraculous  revelations 
to  the  senses,  which  he  hoped  to  find  in  Christianity,  led  him  to  the 
church.  Much  depended  also  on  the  circumstance  whether  he  found 
a  teacher  who  could  point  him  away  from  sensuous  to  spiritual  things. 
Accordmg  to  Augustin's  directions  to  the  catechist,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  take  advantage  of  such  communications  to  impress  it  on 
the  Heathen's  heart,  how  great  was  God's  care  for  men ;  but  then  he 
should  also  aim  to  divert  his  mind  from  such  wonders  and  dreams,  and 
lead  it  in  the  more  certain  way,  and  to  the  sarer  testimonies  of  holy 
scripture ;  —  he  should  inform  him,  that  God  would  not  awaken  him  by 
such  signs  and  dreams,  if  a  safer  way  had  not  been  already  prepared  for 
him  in  holy  scriptore,  where  he  was  not  to  seek  for  visible  miracles, 
but  accustom  himself  to  wait  for  invisible  ones ;  —  where  he  would  bo 
taught  of  God  not  in  the  visions  of  sleep,  but  while  awaked  But  when 
such  teachers  in  Christianity  were  wanting,  individuals  of  this  class 
might  easily  be  so  misled,  as  merely  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  pagan 
superstition,  another  under  the  Christian  dress. 

It  so  happened,  that  many  had  their  fears  excited  by  particular  out^ 
ward  impressions,  or  by  the  inner  excitements  of  conscience.*  They 
felt  the  need  of  pardon ;  but  they  had  no  right  conception  of  the  for- 

1  See  the  entire  Tilulu'  VII.  of  the  1. 1 6,  *  Auffustin.  de  oiterhizaTnl.  rndib.  c  V. 

Cod.  Theodos.     Comp.  Ihe  decrees  of  Siri-  Raiissime  quippe  aeoitlil,  iinmo  vevo  nun- 

dua  ad  Hiracriam.  of  tlie  year  38S,  ^  4.  qusni,  ut  qnisquam  venint  volens  fieri  Chria- 

"Soe  e.  g.  Pfliilin.  Holan.  ep.  36  ad  Ma-  tianus,  qui  non  sit  aliquo  Dei  timore  aor- 

carinm.  culsas. 

*  De  catechiz.  rudib.  c  VI. 
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giveness  of  ains,  or  of  what  miist  be  done  on  maa's  part  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  They  dreamed  of  obtaining  at  once,  by  the  opus  operatum  of 
baptism,  the  magical  extinction  of  flieir  sins,  although  they  still  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  them.  ■  Now,  m  case  such  individuals  came  to 
a  bishop  or  catechist,  of  the  character  required  in  the  above^iitod  work 
of  Augustin,  such  a  teacher  would  avail  himself  of  the  disturbed  con- 
science, which  had  brought  them  to  him,  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
preaohing  to  them  repentance,  and  of  leading  them  from  the  way  of  a 
hypocritical  to  an  honest  conversion.  But  unhappily,  there  were  bish- 
ops whose  oniy  wish  was  to  make  the  conversion  to  Christianity  a  right 
easy  thing  for  the  Pagans ;  and  whose  instructions,  therefore,  served 
much  rather  to  confirm  them  in  this  wrong  state  of  mind,  than  to  draw 
them  away  from  it.  They  merely  told  them  what  they  would  have  to 
believe  in  ofder  to  he  Christians ;  but  they  were  silent  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions to  a  holy  life  which  flowed  out  of  this  faith,  lest  they  might  thus 
be  deterred  from  baptism.  Hence  they  baptised  even  those  who  lived 
in  open  sin,  and  who  plainly  enough  manifested  that  it  was  not  their 
purpose  to  forsake  it.  They  ima^ned,  that  when  these  were  once  bap- 
tised and  introduced  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  it  was  then  time 
enough  to  admomsh  them  against  sin.  These  corrupt  modes  of  pro- 
cedure originated  parUy  in  the  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached 
to  a  barely  outward  baptism  and  outward  church  fellowship ;  and 
partly  in  the  false  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  morals  in  Christianity  to  each  other,^ 

Against  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  errora  out  of  which  it 
sprang,  Augustin  wrote  his  excellent  nork  de  fide  et  operibus.  He 
says  here,  §  9 :  "  "What  more  befitt  ng  time  ca  be  found  for  one  to 
hear  about  the  faith  which  he  ought  to  cl  ensl  i  d  how  he  ought  to 
live,  than  that  time  when,  with  a  soul  f  11  of  lo  gmg  desire,  he  pants 
after  the  sacrament  of  faith  that  conducts  to  "^tl  ation  ?  What  other 
season  can  be  a  more  appropriate  one  for  learning  nhat  manner  of  walk 
is  suited  to  so  great  a  sacrament,  which  they  are  lon^ng  to  receive  ? 
Will  it  be  after  they  have  received  it ;  even  though  after  baptism  they 
should  be  in  the  practice  of  great  ans,  —  even  though  they  have 
never  as  yet  become  new  men,  but  remain  in  tiieir  former  guilt?  Then, 
by  a  strange  perveraon  of  language,  it  would  first  be  said  to  them : 
'  Put  on  the  new  man ; ' —  and  then,  after  they  have  done  so,  — '  Put 
off  the  old  man;'  whereas  the  apostie,  observing  the  proper  order  of 

1  Thej  imi^ned  Ihat  Eneh  persona,  by 

means  of  that  oncward  baptism  and  the  _„-, -   -     -  .-     . 

outward  fellowship  of  the  chnreh,  bv  means  before  swine.    But  through  foolish  vanity 

of  that  Yfhich  thaj  railed  faith,  had  'at  least  and  ambition  we  have  suhverled  this  com- 

a.  hope  of  salvation  beyond  that  of  Ihe  Pa-  mand  too,  by  admitting  those  mrrupt,  nn- 

gans,  although,  ere  they  could  att^n  to  it,  believing  men,  who  are  full  of  evil,  before 

it  wonld  be  necessary  for  them  t«  pass  Ihey  have  given  us  anjr  salisfnetoiT  evi- 

tfirougli  a  refining  Are,  icnis  purgaiorius.  denee  of  a  change  of  mind,  lo  partake  of 

Affainst  sueh  biafiops,  animated  with  this  the  sacramenls.    It  ison  this  aecounl  many 

feftezeaiformultiplyingthenumiwraof  the  of  those  vfho  were  thus  bapiiiiedi  have  &I- 

Eh^atians,  Chiysostom  takes  CTound  in  his  len  away,  and  have  occasioned  much  scan 

tract  irp9c  -riv  Aij/MjTpiov  ir^  KaTovifeai,  dal." 
T.  TL  ed.  Savil.  f.  145.    ■•  Our  Lord  utlers 
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tilings,  says :  '  Put  off  the  old  man.  and  put  on  the  new,'  Coloss.  3 : 
9,  10 ;  and  the  Lord  himaclf  exclaima :  '  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment ;  neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,'  Matth.  9  :  16,  IT." 

The  advocates  of  these  measures  alleged  in  their  defence,  that  in  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  the  doctrines  of  faith  preceded  those  of  n^oraJs. 
To  this  Augustin  replied :  "  This  might  have  some  weight,  if  it  were 
the  fact,  that  there  are  particular  writings  of  the  apostles  addressed  to 
the  catechumens,  and  other  particular  epStles  addressed  to  the  baptised ; 
and  in  the  former  nothmg  but  the  doctrines  of  faith  were  presented ; 
in  the  latter  nothing  hut  the  doctrine  of  morals.  But  the  truth  is,  all 
the  epistles  are  addressed  to  Christiam  already  baptised.  Why,  then, 
do  we  find  the  two  things  combined  ?  We  must  grant,  both  belong  to 
the  complete  sum  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  that  they  have  commonly 
plaeed  the  doctrines  of  faith  before  the  precepts  of  living,  because  a 
holy  hfe  presupposes  the  f^th  out  of  which  it  springs."  Next,  they 
defended  their  mode  of  proceeding  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  who  preached  nothing  but  faith  to  the  three  thousand 
who  were  baptized  after  his  first  discourse,  and  who,  when  they  asked 
Hm  what  they  should  do,  simply  replied :  "  Repent  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Acts  2:  38.  To  this  Augustin  replied,  that  in  the  requisi- 
tion of  repentance,  was  in  fact  imphed  already  the  requisition  to  put 
off  the  old  man  and  to  put  on  the  new ;  and  the  remark  in  verse  40,  that 
Peter  with  many  other  words  testified  and  exhorted,  saying:  "Save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation,"  certainly  supposes  that 
they  were  required  to  renounce  every  sinful  practice  which  belonged  to 
the  character  of  that  sinful  generation. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  citing  exclusively  those  passages  of 
scripture  which  speak  solely  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  of 
Christ  crucified,  aa  Acts  8 :  37,  and  2  Cor.  2 :  2 ;  S :  10,  Augustin  very 
justly  remarks ;  *'  Oqp  important  part  of  preaching  faith  in  Christ  is, 
to  teach  how  the  members  must  he  constituted,  which  he  seeks  in  or- 
der to  be  their  head ;  which  he  forms,  loves,  redeems,  and  conducts  to 
eternal  life.  An  important  part  of  preaching  Christ  crucified  is,  to 
f«ach  how  we  ought  to  be  crucified  with  him  to  the  world, —  conse- 
quently, every  thing  that  relates  to  the  duty  of  self-denial.  By  that 
faith  in  Christ  which  Pa\il  makes  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian 
life,  he  does  not  understand  such  faith  as  wicked  spirits  also  mjuht 
possess,  but  that  faith  by  which  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart, — that  liv- 
ing f^th  which  works  by  love,  and  comprehends  in  itself  every  other 
grace." 

Many  educated  Pagans  were  conducted  to  the  faith,  not  at  once,  by 
means  of  some  sudden  excitement,  but  after  they  had  been  led  by  pai^ 
ticular  providences,  by  the  great  multitude  of  Christians  around  them, 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  Pagan  religion  they  had  received  from  their 
ancestors,  and  to  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  the  several  sys- 
tems of  religion  within  their  reach.  They  read  the  holy  scriptures 
and  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers ;  they  proposed  their  doubts, 
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their  difficulties  to  Christian  friends,^  and  finally  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  the  hiahop.  .  Many  came,  by  slow  degrees,  through  many 
intervening  steps,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  Neo-Platouic,  religious  idea- 
lism formed  one  stage  in  particular  hy  which  they  were  brought 
nearer  to  ChisHan  ideas,  as  is  seen  in  the  examples  of  a  Synesiua  and 
an  Augustin,  This  system  made  them  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triad.  Although  this  doctrine,  in  its  speculative  matter  and  its  specula- 
tive tendency,  was  altogether  different  from  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  is  in  its  essence  praelieal  throughout ;  yet  they  were  thereby 
made  attentive  to  Christian  ideas.  They  were  conducted  still  nearer  to 
practical  Christianity  by  the  doctrine  that  man  needed  to  be  redeemed 
and  purified  from  the  might  of  the  iM,  which  not  only  fettered  and 
clogged,  but  corrupted  that  element  of  his  soul  which  stands  related  to 
God,  It  is  true,  they  believed  only  in  a  general  redeeming  power  of 
God,  which  was  imparted  to  individuals  in  proportion  to  their  worth ; 
or  the  communication  of  which  was  connected  with  various  religions  in- 
stitutions under  diiferent  forms.  But,  notwithstanding,  all  diia  was 
calculated  gradually  to  pave  the  way  both  for  the  speculative  mind  and 
for  the  heai-t  to  embrace  Christianity ;  even  though  Christianity  might 
be  regarded  at  first  only  aa  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  revelation 
of  the  divine,  as  we  see  lUusti-ated  in  the  case  of  Synesius. 

In  the  idea  of  a  divine  Logos  or  Nus,  the  eternal  revealer  of  God, 
these  Platonieians  would  perhaps  find  themselves  at  home ;  not  so 
with  regard  to  the  faith  in  the  historical  Christ  crucified.  They  would 
have  been  pleased  to  place  Christ  on  a  level  with  those  enhghtened 
sages  by  whom  the  divine  Logos  had  revealed  himself  under  different 
forms,  and  who,  by  the  fleshly  multitude,  too  prone  to  cleave  to  the  per- 
sonal being,  had  been  misunderstood.  But  to  abide  by  this  historical 
Christ  alone,  to  seek  in  him  their  salvation,  this  was  requiring  too  much 
from  their  speculative  idealism.^  Augustin,  in  his  confessions,  (1.  vii, 
^  13,)  after  having  described  this  state  of  mind  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, since  it  was  from  a  position  of  this  sort  thfit  he  himself  passed 
over  to  the  simple  gospel,  says :  "  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes,  that  so  they  who  feel 
themselves  weary  and  heavy  laden  might  come  unto  hira,  and  he  might 
give  them  rest,  because  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit.  But  those 
who  are  inflated  with  the  pride  of  a  doctrine  that  s^les  itself  sublime, 
hear  not  the  call  of  him  who  says,  '  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  sphit,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.'     Matth.  11 :  29," 

Yet  when  those  t«  whom  Christianity  appeared  at  first  as  one  pecu- 
liar revelation  of  the  divine,  coordinate  to  other  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion, and  not  as  the  absolute  religion  of  humanity,  were  induced  to 

1  Atigastin.  d«  catechizand.  mdib.  f  12.  and  noble  epint,  so  full  of  earnest  lon^ng 

Tales  non  eadem  hora,  qua  Clirisliani  iienc,  afler  tha  trulh,  said  in  a  letter  to  Lavater, 

Bed  autea  solont  omnia  diUgenter  iuquirere.  that  Chiislianity  met  llicir  wants,  so  far  as 

et  moma  animi  sui  cum  qnibna  possunl  it  was  invslicisni,  but  that  on  that  tbtj  ac- 

commanicare  atque  disculere.  eonnt  it  was  the  more  dillioalt  for  them  to 

^  Many  of  these,  had  they  been  as  clear  to  get  along  with  the  historical  faith.    S^e  Ja- 
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read  tlie  holy  acnptures,  and  to  attend  divine  worship  in  Ciiristiaa 
churclies,  so  far  as  this  stood  free  and  open  to  the  unbaptized,  (i.  e. 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  sermon,)  they  might,  by  theii 
own  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  through  numberless  immediate  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  church  life,  be  let  more  deeply  into  the 
Christian  tnitlt  than  they  had  di™ed  of  it,  until  at  last  they  found 
the  redeeming  God  only  in  Christ ;  and  the  ideal  Christ,  by  means  of 
their  own  inward  experience,  became  to  them  the  real  one.  Thus  Sy- 
nesius,  for  example,  came  from  the  position  above  described  still  nearer 
to  Christianity,  when,  in  tbe  year  399,  having  been  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, as  a  delegate  from  his  native  city  Cyrene,  driven  to  a  great 
strait,  where  he  was  abandoned  of  all  human  help,  lie  visited  the 
church,  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  and  in  this  place  felt  the  near 
presence  of  God.  Thus  he  was  first  led  to  desire  baptism ;  —  and  be 
was  doubtless  brought  to  a  stiE  more  profound  acqusuntance  witii  the 
deep  things  of  Christianity  by  the  experiences  of  the  episcopal  office, 
which  he  had  reluctantly  been  induced  to  assume.  Thus  it  happened 
to  Augustin,  who  from  this  position  came  to  the  study  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  here  the  same  things  that  he  had 
found  in  Platonism,  only  in  a  different  form ;  instead  of  which,  he 
found  such  a  spirit  as  brought  about  the  great  ferment  and  crisis  in  his 
inner  life. 

II.  Spread  of  Christianity  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Among  the  means  which  contributed  to  further  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  nations  not  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion,  may  be 
mentioned  first,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations.  Along  with  the 
goods  of  the  earth,  the  highest  blessings  of  the  Spirit  also  were  thus 
often  transmitted  to  distant  lands.  In  the  next  place,  many  of  those 
monks  who  lived  in  the  Lybian  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  on  the  borders 
of  barbarian  tribes,  acquired,  by  the  godly  character  which  shone  forth 
in  their  lives,  and  which  exercised  a  mighty  power  even  over  those 
rude  minds,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  wandering  nomadic 
hordes ;  and  they  woWd  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  of  brin^rig  home  the  gospel  to  theur  hearts.  Even  that 
which  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  church,  must  contribute 
to  its  extension.  Many  Christians  who  had  been  driven  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Dioclesian  out  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Syria,  took  refuge  with 
the  neighboring  barbarian  tribes,^  and  there  enjoyed  that  freedom  in 
the  worship  of  Grod  which  they  could  not  find  m  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Pagans  munnured,  when  they  saw  the  idolatrous  homage  they 
had  been  used  to  pay  to  the  "  eternal  city"  exhibited  by  history  in 
its  nothingness,  and  the  colossal  creation  which  had  sprung  forth  from 
Rome  crumbling  daily  to  ruin.  But  through  Christianity,  to  which 
they  ascribed  all  the  public  misfortunes,  a  new  and  more  glorious 
creation  was  to  be  called  forth  out  of  tiie  ruins  of  the  old  one.     Both 

'  !EiiBeb.  vit  Constaal.  1,  II.  c.  53. 
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the  liostlle  and  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  Romans  with  the  rude 
tribes,  particularly  those  of  German  origin,  which  were  the  first,  after 
the  general  migration  of  races,  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  grand 
historical  events  of  the  world,  contributed  to  bring  these  tribes  to  their 
first  acquaintance  with  the  gospel.  A  man  who  lived  in  the  garly  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  events, —  tiie  au- 
thor of  the  work  "  de  vocatione  gentium,  (probably  Leo  the  Great,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Rome,  but  then  a  deacon, )i  remarks  finely  on  this 
point:  "The  very  weapons  by  which  the  world  is  upturned,  must 
serve  to  promote  the  ends  of  Christian  grace.  Many  sons  of  the 
church,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  made  their  masters 
the  servants  of  tte  gospel  of  Christ,  and  were  teachers  of  the  faith  to 
those  whose  slaves  they  had  become  by  the  fortune  of  war.  But  other 
barbarians,  who  aided  the  Romans  in  war,  learned  among  our  people 
what  they  could  not  have  learned  at  their  own  homes,  and  returned  to 
their  native  land  carrying  with  them  the  instruction  they  had  received 
in  Christianity." 

We  turn  first  to  Asia,  In  the  former  period,  it  was  remarked  that 
Christianity  had  already  made  progress  in  Persia.  The  number  of 
Christians  had  gone  on  increasing  among  all  ranks  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  period.  At  the  head  of  the  Christian  church  in  Persia, 
stood  the  bbhop  of  the  royal  residence  and  chief  city  of  the  ancient 
Parthian  kingdom,  namely,  Seleucia  Ctesiphon.  But  the  Mayans, 
the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste,  appficd  every  means  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  Christianity ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were  thickly  scattered  over 
the  Persian  empire,  joined  also  in  these  hostile  machinations. 

The  emperor  Constantine  recommended  the  Christians  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  emperor,  Shapur  (Sapor)  II.,  taking  occasion  of 
an  embassy  which  the  latter  prince  sent  to  him.^  His  letter  contains 
nothing  which  alludes  to  the  existence  as  yet  of  any  persecotion  against 
the  Christians  in  the  Persian  empire.  At  all  evente,  it  is  certain,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  accurate  chronology  of  the  oriental  accounts, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  most  violent  and  harassing  persecution  must 
not  be  placed,  as  the  Greek  writers  on  church  history  assert,  under 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  but  under  that  of  his  successor.  But,  if  some 
oriental  notices  *  are  entitled  to  credit,  this  persecution  was  preceded 
by  two  others  of  shorter  duration,  in  which  many  Christiana  suffered 
martyrdom  —  one  in  the  year  330,*  the  other  in  the  year  342.^  Still 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  those  documents  are  worthy  of  entire 
confidence,  and  whether  their  narratives  are  chronologically  accurate. 

IL.  II.  e.33.  SlnlheSmhyearofhisrei"!!.    The  pas- 

'  Euseb.  IV.  9.  sage  in  the  Acta  of  the  second  persecution, 

'See  the  two  Chaldee  doenments  ex-  {Asaemani,  1.  a  227,)  where  Sflpor,  address- 

traclod  from  the  history  of  the   Persian  ing  the  Christians,  says:  "What  God  is 

martyrs,  in  Slephan.  Euod.  Assemani  acta  better   th«n  Hormnzd,  or  mightier    than 

mortyrum  orientalinm  et  occidentalium  ap-  the  terrible  Ahriman,"  is  hardly  in  agree- 
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The  credible  vecorcis  of  the  principal  persecution  above  mentioned,  con- 
tain not  a  hint  that  others  had  preceded  it.  Moreover,  the  Greek 
church  historians,  notwithstanding  tlie  anachronism  just  mentioned, 
speak  of  hut  one  perseeutiou,  and  make  no  mention  of  any  before  this. 
They  state,  that  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  that  principal 
persecution  the  Christian  church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  main  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  the 
year  343,'  it  is  manifest  that  the  hostile  relations  existing  between  the 
Boman  and  the  Persian  empires  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  it.  It 
was  attempted  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  against  the  Chris- 
tiana on  political  grounds,  because  of  the  correspondence  which  they 
maintained  with  their  brethren  of  the  same  faith  in  the  Ej^man  empire. 
For  this  purpose,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  respect  usually  paid  by 
the  emperors  at  Constantinople  to  the  chief  of  the  Persian  bishops. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Persian  Jews  represented  to  the  emperor  Sapor, 
that,  when  the  Roman  emperor  received  from  him  magnificent  epistles 
and  costly  presents,  they  were  scarcely  noticed,  in  comparison  with  a 
miserable  note  from  the  bishop  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon,  to  which  the  em- 
peror paid  every  mark  of  respect.^  So  also  Christian  ecclesiastics  were 
accused  of  harboring  in  their  houses  Roman  spies ;  of  betraying  to 
them  the  secrets  of  the  empire  ;  of  writing  letters  themselves  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  informing  him  of  everything  that  transpired  in  the 
East.3 

The  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Persian  civil 
authorities,  mark  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Parsism  stood,  both  to 
Christianity  generally,  and  to  that  prevailing  tendency  of  the  religious 
and  moral  spirit  which  obtsuned  particularly  among  the  Persian  Chris- 
tians. To  those  who  held  to  the  principles  of  the  Parsic  Dualism,  in 
which  the  opposition  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  their  respec- 
tive creations,  a  pure  and  an  impure  one,  was  uniformly  adhered  to, 
the  Christian  monotheistic  view  of  the  universe  must  have  appeared  as 
a  confounding  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  as  a 
profanation  of  the  holy  essence  of  God ;  since  God  was  made  to  be  the 
creator  of  that  which  could  proceed  only  from  the  evil  principle.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Persian  commander  and 
governor,  Mihr-Nerseh,  to  the  Christiana  in  Armenia,  about  the  middle 
of  tie  fifth  century,  it  is  said :  *  "  All  that  is  good  in  heaven,  Ormuzd 
created,  and  all  that  is  evil  was  produced  by  Ahriman.  Hatred,  calami- 
ty, unhappy  wars,  all  these  things  are  the  working  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple ;  biit,  on  the  Other  hand,  good  fortune,  dominion,  glory,  health  of 
body,  beauty  of  person,  truthfulness  in  language,  length  of  years,  all 
these  things  proceed  from  the  good  principle.     Evil,  however,  is  mixed 


fit  important  records  of  its  his-    rhnrcli.    These   iKta  were    puhlished   bj 
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with  all.  They  who  affirm  that  God  created  death,  and  that  e\il  and 
good  proceed  from  him,  are  in  error :  for  instance,  the  Christians,  who 
say  that  God,  being  angry  with  his  servant  because  he  had  eaten  a 
fig,'  created  death,  and  thereby  punished  men."  In  like  manner,  it 
was  objected  to  the  Christiana,  that  they  taught  that  insects,  serpents, 
scorpions,  were  created  by  God,  and  not  by  the  devil,^  Although  the 
Parsic  reUgion  acknowledged  the  being  of  one  primal  Essence,  under 
the  name  of  Zervan,  (Kpoj-of  =  the  alin;  ^S6c  of  the  Gnostics,)  from 
whom  all  e.xisteiico  flowed  ;  yet  this  idea  of  the  one  hidden,  primal  Es- 
sence, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  retreated  into  the  obscure ; 
and  the  idea  constantly  predominant  was  that  of  Ormuzd,  the  reveoler 
of  this  hidden,  divine,  primal  Essence  ;  the  creator,  the  victorious  an- 
tagonist of  Ahriman ;  and,  although  he  was  the  object  of  ail  prayer 
and  adoration,  yet  various  genii  and  powers  of  a  pure,  holy  nature, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Ormuzd,  received  afeo  a 
certain  share  of  worship,  so  far  aa  they  represented  turn.  The  sun, 
fire,  water,  earth,  as  elements  of  a  pure  nature,  working  with  the  energy 
of  Ormuzd,  were  objects  of  worship  with  the  Persians  ;  and  hence  it 
was  objected  to  the  Christians,  that  they  worshipped  only  one  God,  but 
did  not  pay  due  honor  to  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  water  ;  especially,  that 
they  profaned  the  water  by  using  it  for  improper  lustrations.  In  the 
ritual  of  the  Parsic  rehgion,  however,  lustrations  by  water  were  fre- 
quently used.  In  the  case  last  cited,  either  Christian  baptism  itself  is 
represented  as  a  profanation  of  the  holy  element,  or  else  it  is  meant 
that  the  Christians  paid  no  regard  to  the  sacredncss  of  water  in  their 
daily  use  of  it.^  As  to  the  holy  earth,  the  Persians  believed,  doubtless, 
that  they  saw  it  profaned  by  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  for  this  practice, 
too,  was  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  Christians.*  It  constituted, 
again,  a  paxt  of  the  nature-worship  of  the  Persians,  that  they  looked 
upon  many  of  the  brute  animals  as  being  specially  consecrated  to  Or- 
muzd, and  sacred  ;  while  others  were  consecrated  to  Ahriman  ;  —  and 
hence  the  Christians  were  censured  for  slaughtering  brute  animals  indis- 
criminately. Necessarily  connected  with  the  nature-worship  of  the 
Persians,  with  the  idea,  pervading  the  whole  life  of  the  Persians,  that 
every  man  should  be  a  servant  of  Ormuzd  in  the  struggle  to  defend  his 
holy  creation  against  the  destructive  powers  of  Ahriman,  was  the  pre- 
cept of  their  reli^on,  which  required  a  life  of  activity  and  industry, 

■  The  reason  why  the  fig  in  pBrlJenlar  (inr)  vavenons  birds.    They  regarded  it  as  a 

comes  to  he  mentioned  here  is,  that  many  bad  token,  a  s:gn  that  the  deceased  wag  an 

of  the  fathers  of  the  oriental  clinrch,  ns  for  abandoned  wretch  and  his  sool  belonged  to 

instance,  Theodoras  of   Mopeuestia,  (aee  the  Dews,  if  the  body  was  left  nntoaclicd 

his  observations  on  the  first  chapters  of  by  the  beasts  of  nrey.   The  bones  that  were 

Genesis,  in  the  eaiana  of  NieofJioms,  on  left,  were  allowed  to  monlder  away  on  the 

the  Octoteneh.   Lips.  1770,)  supposed   it  ground.     See   Agalhias,   II.  22  and  S3, 

might  iie  inferred  from  Genesis  3:  7,  that  pag.  113,  ed.  Niebuhr.    This  historian  s^s 

this  was  the  forbidden  fruit  expressly  of  the  Persians :  B^ica  tlvi  Ij^a- 

^  Aasemani,  I.  c.  fol.  181.  ixa>  ^  lopWiKi  ToCf  Te^edrac,  v  ""^  ^Vfi 

'  See  Herodot- 1. 1,  c.  138.  iHJTanjwTiKu  iiKiora    ■Sc/a^   otTol;.      The 

*  Tho  cnstora  of  bttrjing  the  dead  eon-  former  practice  is  noticed  already  by  Hero- 

Irasted  strongly  with  the  usage  of  the  Per-  dolna,  I.  140.    He  says,  however,  that  the 

stans  at  that  period.    The  dead  body  was  bones  left  behind  were  besmeared  with  wax, 

cast  into  the  open  field,  as  a,  prey  for  dogs  and  buried. 
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devoted  to  the  culture  of  nature.  All  employments,  even  that  of  war 
againat  the  enemies  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd,  were  reckoned  as  be- 
longing alike  to  the  contest  for  Ormuzd  against  Ahriman.  The  ^fls 
of  nature  were  to  be  enjoyed  as  holy  gifts  of  Ormuzd ;  every  fortunate 
event  waa  thus  made  holy  ;  riches,  and  especially  a  numerous  progeny,' 
were  considered  as  blessings  conferred  hy  Ormuzd.  But  at  this  time 
an  ascetic  spirit  had  become  diffused  among  the  Christians  of  the  East ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  contrast  this  must  have  presented  to 
the  Persian  view  of  iife.  Hence  it  waa  affirmed  of  the  Christiana,  that 
thej  forbade  men  to  marry  and  beget  children  ;  to  do  military  service 
for  the  king ;  to  strike  any  one.^  And,  in  the  above-cited  proclamation 
of  Mibr-Nerseh,  it  is  said  :  "  Believe  not  your  leaders,  whom  you  call 
Nazarenes  ;  ^  they  are  deceitful  knaves,  teaching  one  thing  and  doing 
the  contrary.  'Xhey  say,  it  is  no  sin  to  eat  flesh ;  and  yet  they  eat 
none.  They  say,  it  ia  right  and  befitting  to  take  a  wife  ;  and  yet  they 
refuse  even  to  look  upon  a  woman.  According  to  them,  whoever  accu- 
mulates riches  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin.  They  place  poverty  far  above 
wealth ;  they  praise  poverty,  and  they  defame  the  rich.  They  scorn 
the  name  of  good  fortune,  and  ridicule  those  who  stand  on  the  pinnacle 
of  glory.  They  affect  coarse  garments,  and  they  prefer  common 
things  to  the  costly.  They  praise  death,  and  they  have  a  contempt  for 
life.  They  hold  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  beget  men,  and  they  praise 
barrenness.  Follow  tiieir  example,  and  the  world  would  soon  come  to 
an  end," 

A  Persian  governor  asks  the  Christians,  Wbich  is  the  true  religion, 
that  which  was  professed  by  the  kings,  the  lords  of  the  world,  the 
nobles  of  the  empire,  the  men  of  rank  and  of  wealth  ;  or  that  which 
they,  poor  people,  had  preferred  to  it?  He  reproached  them  as  a  peo- 
ple too  indolent  to  apply  themselves  to  those  useful  occupations  by  which 
men  obt^n  wealth,  and  therefore  so  fond  of  praising  poverty.*  The 
doctrine,  too,  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  of  mankind,  appeared  to  the 
Persians  preeminently  foolish.  Thus,  in  the  proclamation  above  cited, 
it  is  said :  "  But  what  they  have  written,  still  more  detestable  than 
anything  mentioned  as  yet,  is  this :  that  God  was  crucified  for  men ; 
that  ho  died,  was  buried,  rose  again,  and  finally  ascended  to  heaven. 
Do  such  detestable  opinions  really  deserve  an  answer  ?  Even  the  Dews, 
(the  demons  of  the  Persians,  the  creatures  of  Ahriman,)  who  are  bad, 
cannot  be  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  men ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
this  could  be  done  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things !  " 

1  See  Herod.  L  136.  orer,  the  other  remarks  here  cannol  be  re- 
*Assoraani,  1.  c,  181.  Thus  it  was  re-  ferrcd  to  nil  Christinns.  We  are  to  con- 
qnired  of  ft  Christian  piiest,  if  he  would  eeive  rather,  Ihftl  this  name  (iho  monKa 
saTe  his  life,  to  worship  tlie  sun,  to  partake  being  compared  with  the  Haaarenes  of  the 
of  blood,  (the  oriental  Christians  holding  Old  Testament)  was  in  the  East  a  common 
the  ordinants  mentioned  in  Acts  1 5  :  29,  (o  designation  of  the  monks ;  and  the  elergy 
bestillhinding.landiomftrrj.  Ass.  I.e.  188.  in  these  districts  were  then  chosen,  for  the 
*  St.  Martin  of  op'n'  n  that  this  name  most  part,  from  among  the  monks.  Comp. 
is  used  here  as  a  g  ap  ation  of  the  e.  g.  Gregor.  Naaam:,  orat.  p.  527,  concern- 
Christians:  bu  h  w  do;  for  tiie  ing  Ihe  monks:  No^ipiHunopoorooiof,  and 
inbjectofdis  urs  h  is  e  heads  and  oi  noi?' i/iap  Nofapoioi,  orat.  19,  p.  310. 
teachers  of  the    omraimi  es     and,  more-  *  Asseinani,!.  c.  1S6. 
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Tlie  first  ordinance  of  tJie  emperor  probably  ran  aa  foOowa : —  The 
Christians,  unless  thmf  would  consent  to  worship  the  Persian  deities, 
should  he  required  to  pay  an  inordinate  tax,  lemed  on  each  individual. 
This  law  may  have  been  directed,  perhaps,  to  the  bishop  of  Seleucia, 
who  was  expected  to  collect  the  required  sum  from  all  the  Christians, 
and  pay  it  over.  Simeon,^  the  venerable  old  man  who  then  held  this 
office,  gave  a  high-hearted  answer,  which  stflod  out  iu  bold  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  servile  spirit  of  the  Orientals ;  though  it  is  wanting 
in  the  temper  of  Christian  humility,  and  fails  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  spiritual  and  political  freedom.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  emperor  probably  demanded  of  the  Christians  an  amount  of 
money  which  they  could  not  possibly  raise,  thinking  to  compel  them  in 
thia  manner  to  abjure  their  religion.  The  Christians,  Simeon  declares, 
whom  their  Saviour  had  emaacipated  by  his  blood  from  the  most  shameful 
yoke,  and  whom  he  had  delivered  from  the  most  oppressive  of  burthens, 
could  not  submit  to  have  such  ayoke  imposed  on  them.  Far  was  it  from 
them  to  be  so  foolish  and  sinful  as  to  exchange  the  liberty  which  Christ 
had  bestowed  on  them  for  slavery  to  men.  "  The  Lord,  whom  we  are 
resolved  to  obey,  is  the  upholder  and  director  of  your  government.  We 
cannot  subject  ourselves  to  an  unrighteous  command  of  our  fellow- 
servant." —  "As  Grod  is  the  Creator  of  your  divinity,  (the  sun,)  so 
they  held  it  to  be  a  reckless  thing  to  place  God's  creature  on  a  level 
with  himself.  They  had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  the  Loi-d  had  for- 
bidden them  to  heap  up  such  treasures ;  and  Pan!  had  said  to  them, 
*  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  no  man's  servants.'  "  ^  The  emperor 
interpreted  this  letter  as  if  Simeon  invited  the  Christiana  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  commanded  that  he  and  hia  people  should  be  threatened  with 
severe  punishment.  To  this  Simeon  replied,  that  it  was  far  from  any 
thought  of  his  to  betray  his  flock  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life  and 
purchasing  peace.  He  was  ready,  following  the  example  of  hia  Saviour, 
to  give  up  his  life  for  hia  flock.  Sapor  then  declared :  "  Whereas 
Simeon  scorns  my  authority,  and  obeys  the  Roman  emperor,  whiBe  God 
alone  he  worships,  but  utterly  despises  my  God,  he  must  present  him- 
self before  me  and  be  executed."  And  he  immediately  issued  another 
decree  against  the  Christians :  —  The  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades 
were  to  be  immediately  executed  ;  the  churches  of  the  Christians  dcrnolr 
ished  ;  their  church  utensils  devoted  to  profane  uses. 

Simeon,  with  two  presbyters  of  hia  church,  was  conveyed  in  chains 
to  Ledan,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Huaitis,  where  the  emperor  then 
resided.  Before  this,  he  had  never  hesitated  to  prostrate  himself,  after 
the  oriental  manner,  in  the  king's  presence,  —  this  being  a  custom  of 
the  country,  which,  in  itaelf,  contained  nothing  idolatrous.  Evit  now, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  renounce  the  sole  worship  of  his  God,  he 
dechned  doing  this ;  since  it  behooved  him  at  present  to  avoid  every 
act  which  could  be  interpreted  as  if  he  gave  to  a  creature  the  honoi 
due  to  God  alone.  The  emperor  then  required  him  to  do  homage  to 
the  sun,  —  assuring  him  that  he  might  thus  deliver  himself  and  his 
iBorsuboe,  st 
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people.  To  tUa  Simeon  replied,  that  he  could  still  leas  pay  to  the  sun, 
a  lifeless  being,  that  homage  which  he  had  declined  ehowing  to  the 
king,  who  was  a  rational  being,  and  therefore  far  more  than  the  sun. 
As  neither  promises  nor  threats  had  any  power  to  move  him,  the  em- 
peror ordered  him  to  be  thrown  in  prison  till  the  next  day,  to  see  if  he 
would  not  come  to  his  senses. 

To  the  Chrislians  belonged  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  imperial 
household,  and  most  considerable  of  the  eunuchs,  to  whose  care  Sapor 
Lad  been  entrusted  when  a  child, — the  venerable  Gu}isciatazadea. 
This  person  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  homage  to  the  sun.  \Vhen 
Simeon  was  conducted  by  him  in  chains,  he  fell  on  his  knee,  after  the 
oriental  manner,  and  saluted  him.  But  Simeon  turned  away  his  head ; 
for  he  had  denied  the  faith.  His  conscience  was  awakened  by  this 
silent  reproof:  he  witnessed  a  bold  confession  before  the  emperor,  and 
was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  When  brought  already  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  begged  of  the  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  he 
Lad  rendered  to  his  whole  family,  that  it  might  be  publicly  made  known 
how  Guteciatazades  died,  not  because  he  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
the  empire,  or  committed  any  other  crime  ;  but  simpjy  because,  as  a 
Christian,  he  refused  to  deny  the  God  whom  he  professed  to  worship. 
He  hoped  that  the  example  of  his  death  in  behalf  of  the  faith  which  he 
had  once  denied,  would  have  the  more  powerful  effect  on  others.  Sa- 
por consented ;  not  knowmg  the  power  of  faith,  and  expecting  that  the 
terrible  example  would  prove  a  warning  to  many :  but  he  soon  learned 
the  contrary. 

The  aged  Simeon,  in  his  dungeon,' had  thanked  God  for  the  repent- 
ance and  martyrdom  of  tthis  brother  in  the  faith.  He  rejoiced  to  leara 
that  his  own  death  would  probably  take  place  on  the  very  day  which 
the  Persian  Christiana  had  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion. So  it  happened.  The  next  day  after  his  arrest,  and  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Guhsciataaades,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor ;  and, 
showing  that  ho  was  firm  in  his  confession,  he  likewbe  was  condemned 
to  die.  A  hundred  others  of  the  clericai  order,  who  had  been  con- 
demned at  the  same  time,  were  led  out  with  him  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. Simeon  and  his  two  companions  were  to  be  reserved  till  the  last. 
The  whole  design  of  the  emperor  was  to  shake  his  constancy,  so  that, 
through  his  example,  he  might  work  on  the  great  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  blood  of  so  many  shed  before  his  eyes 
would  make  him  waver ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Simeon  confirmed  the 
band  of  confessors  by  his  exhortations,  and  at  last  died  himself  with 
his  two  companions.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  latter,  Ananias, 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  strip  himself  and  be  bound,  in  order  to  receive 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  suddenly  seized  by  the  natural  fear  of  death, 
trembled  through  his  whole  frame;  the  flesh  only  being  weak,  while  the 
spirit  was  strong  as  before.  When  this  was  observed  by  Phusik,  an 
officer  of  some  rank,  superintendent  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  palace, 
who  was  himself  a  Christian,  said  he  to  him :  "  Never  mind  ;  shut  your 
eyes  but  a  moment,  and  partake  of  the  light  of  Christ."  ITiis  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  king.  Sapor  was  the  more  incensed  at 
VOL.  II.  10 
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the  disobedience  of  Phusik,  because  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  conferred  on  him  bis  new  honors.  Phuaik  declared  that  he 
would  gladly  exchange  these  poor  honors  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Hia  tongue  waa  torn  out  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  thus  he  died.* 

Still  more  violent  was  the  persecution  in  the  following  year,  344. 
An  edict  appeared,  wbich  commanded  that  all  Christians  should  be 
thrown  into  chains,  and  executed.  Many,  belonging  to  every  rank, 
died  as  martyrs.  Among  these  was  a  eunuch  of  the  palace,  named 
Azades,  a  man  greatly  prized  by  the  king.  So  much  was  the  latter 
affected  by  his  death,  that  be  commanded  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  from  thenceforth  only  on  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian sect ;  that  is,  only  on  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  Of  these,  a 
great  number  suffered  martyrdom.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  the  forty 
years  during  which  this  persecution  lasted,  it  became  occasionally 
more  general  and  violent  again,  —  which  was  especially  the  ease  towards 
its  close. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  terminated  the  unfortunate  war  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Persians  under  the  emperor  Jovian,  was  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Christians ;  the  ancient  Christian  city  Niaibis,  on 
the  border  of  Mesopotamia,  being  given  up  to  the  Persians.  Yet  the 
Christian  inhabitants  had  permission  to  leave  the  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  a  man  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  goapel, 
a  very  favorable  change  was  brought  about  in  the  atuatiou  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  might  have  been  attended  with  important  consequences  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future,  if  his  labors  had  not  been  defeated  by  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  another  bishop.  The  bishop  Maruthas,  of  Tagrit  in 
Mesopotamia,^  consented  to  seri'e  as  an  agent  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  emperors  Areadiua  and  Theodosius  11.,  and  the  Persian  em- 
peror Jeadegerdes  II, ;  and,  in  these  negotiations,  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  intrigues  of  the  Magiana 
to  effect  bia  downfall,  he  was  enabled  to  defeat  by  his  sagacity,  and  hia 
reputation  only  rose  higher.  He  obtained  perraisaion  for  the  Chriatiana 
to  rebuild  then:  churches,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  for  divine  worship ; 
but  the  whole  was  made  naught  by  the  imprudent  behavior  of  Abdas, 
bishop  of  Susa.  The  latter  caused  one  of  the  Persian  temples,  (a 
jTvpEtoi',)  in  which  fire,  the  symbol  of  Ormuzd,  was  worshipped,  to  be 
demolbhed.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  still  remaining  influence  of  the  bishop 
Maruthas,  Jezdegerdea  at  first  showed  a  moderation  seldom  witnessed 
among  oriental  princes  under  the  like  eircumstancea.  He  summoned  Ab- 
das into  his  presence,  mildly  upbraided  him  for  this  act  of  violence,  and 
simply  required  him  to  rebuild  the  temple.  As  the  latter  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  this,  and  resolutely  declined  to 
do  it,  the  king  was  greaUy  exasperated.  He  ordered  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  Abdas  to  be  executed  (about  the 
year  418.^)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  thirty  years'  perse- 
cution of  the  Christiana  in  Persia,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Varanea, 

^  Asseroani,  Tom.  I.  35.    Sozom.  1 
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the  successor  of  Jezdegerdes,  from  tlie  year  421  and  onward,  became 
Eir  more  violent.  Oriental  emelty  invented  against  the  Christiane  the 
most  painful  modes  of  death ;  and  men  of  all  ranks,  eveu  the  highest, 
suffered  martyrdom.  Jacobus,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
languished  families,  had  already  been  moved  by  his  benefactor,  tlie 
king  Jezdegerdes,  to  deny  the  faith.  But  through  the  remonstrances 
of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  filled  with  remorse,  he  repented,  and  after 
this  remained  stedfast  under  protracted  tortures,  one  limb  being  sev- 
ered from  his  body  after  another.  Once  only,  when  bis  thigh  was  dis- 
membered, a  cry  of  angiush  was  heard  from  him  :  "  Lord  Jesus,  help 
and  deliver  me,  for  the  bands  of  death  are  about  me."  ^  Another  noble 
Pereiau,  Hormisdas,  who  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  deny  his  faith, 
answered :  "  You  bid  me  do  what  is  in  itself  a  sin,  and  what  you  youi^ 
self  cannot  approve ;  for  he  who  can  consent  to  deny  the  Almighty 
God,  will  still  more  easily  deny  his  king,  who  is  a  mortal  man."  The 
king  thereupon  deprived  bim  of  all  his  honors,  confiscated  his  estate, 
and  condemned  him,  naked,  with  only  a  girdle  about  his  loins,  to  drive 
the  camels  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  But  some  days  after,  observing 
him,  from  his  palace  windows,  in  this  pitiable  condition,  scorched  by 
the  sun,  and  covered  with  dust,  he  was  seized  with  compunction.  Sum- 
moning him  to  his  presence,  he  ordered  him  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen 
robe,  and  called  on  him  anew  to  renounce  his  faith.  But  Hormisdas 
rent  the  linen  robe  m  twain,  saying  '  It  you  suppose  I  shall  renounce 
my  faith  for  this,  keep  the  gift  by  i\hich  jou  would  bnbe  me  to  deny 
God.  Of  another  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Suenes,  the  master  of  a 
thousand  slaves,  Jezlegerdes  dem'uided,  after  he  had  rtfuscd  to  deny 
his  faith,  which  was  the  worst  of  his  slaves,  and  immediately  made  the 
latter  lord  over  the  whole,  including  his  old  mister 

Among  other  incidents,  it  so  happened  that  a  certain  deacon,  named 
Benjamin,  was  cast  into  prison.  He  pmed  away  two  years  in  bis  dun- 
geon, until  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  sent  on  other  business  from 
the  Roman  empire.  The  latter  petitioned  the  king  for  the  release  of 
Benjamin ;  and  it  was  accorded  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
never  prcaeh  Christianity  to  any  adherent  of  the  Persian  system  of 
religion.  The  ambassador  assented  to  this  condition,  without  consulting 
with  Benjamin.  But,  on  communicating  it  to  the  latter,  he  declined  it 
altogether,  saying :  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  impart  to  others 
the  light  that  I  have  received  myself;  for  the  gospel  history  teaches 
us  to  what  sorer  punishment  he  justly  exposes  himself,  who  hides  Lis 
talent."  Notwithstanding,  he  obtained  hia  freedom,  imder  the  presump- 
tion that  after  all  he  would  comply  with  the  condition.  He  continued 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  and,  having  labored  a  year  in  this  way,  he  was 

retns,  who  relaWs  this,  pusses  on  the  bish-  and  showed  them  the  truth.    Bnt  ihat  the 

op's  conduct,  is  wonhy  of  notice,  (h.  ereles,  bishop  preforred  miber  to  die  ilian  to  re- 

1.  V.  c.  39:)    "I  afUrm,  indeed,   that  the  Imild  the  temple, commnnds my  admiration i 

wrong  lime  was  chosen  for  the  destruction  for  to  me  it  eeeras  the  same  thing  to  wor- 

of  Ihe  fire-tetnplc;   for  the  apostle  PanI  ship  fire,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  for  snob 

himself,  when  he  came  to  Athene  and  found  worship." 

the  whole  city  given  to  idolatry,  destroyed  '  See  Assemaoi  acta  Marlyrum,  1.  c  p._ 

none  of  the  altars  which  they  reverenced,  213. 
but  by  instroclion  refuted  their  ignorance. 
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accused  before  the  king,  who  required  him  to  deny  the  faith.  Upon 
this,  he  aslted  the  liing  to  what  punishment  he  would  sentence  the 
man  who  deserted  his  government,  and  swore  allegiance  to  another. 
The  king  replied  that  he  should  sentence  him  to  death.  "  Then,"  said 
Benjamin,  "  what  punishment  might  not  that  person  justly  suffer,  who 
should  disown  his  Creator,  and  give  the  honor  due  to  God  alone  to  one 
of  his  fellow-servants  ? "  He  was  executed  with  cruel  torments.^  The 
bishop  Theodoretus  of  Cyros,  on  the  Euphrates,  wrote  on  this  occasion 
to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Persian  Armenia,  a  letter  of  exhortation,  breath- 
ing the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  in  which  he  admonishes  him  to  be  not 
oidy  steadfest  in  maintaining  hia  own  conflict,  but  forbearing  and  kindly 
provident  towards  the  weak,  —  an  exhortation  which  perhaps  was  not 
unnecessary  to  the  Persian  Christians,  who  were  somewhat  inclined,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  a  fanatical  pride.  "  Let  us  be  watchful,"  he  writes,^'- 
"  and  fight  for  the  sheep  of  our  Lord.  Their.  Master  is  at  hand ;  he 
will  surely  appear,  will  scatter,  the  wolves,  and  bestow  honor  on  the 
shepherds.  '  For  the  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Mm,  to  the 
sou!  that  seeketh  him.'  Lament.  3 :  25.  Let  us  not  murmur  at 
this  storm  which  has  arisen ;  for  the  Lord  knows  what  is  best,  .  On 
tlu3  account,  he  did  not  grant  the  request  even  of  his  apostle,  who 
besought  him  to  deliver  him  from  his  trials ;  but  said  to  him :  '  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.' 
But  I  beseech  you,  let  not  our  only  care  be  for  ourselves ;  but  let  us 
bestow  still  greater  care  on  the  others ;  for  the  precept  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  apostles,  to  '  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  support  the 
weak.'  1  Thess.  5 :  14.  Let  us  reach  forth  our  hand  also  to  the  fallen ; 
let  us  heal  their  wounds,  that  we  may  put  them  also  hi  battle-array 
against  the  wicked  spirit.  The  Lord  loves  men  ;  he  receives  the  sin- 
ner's repentance ;  —let  us  hoar  his  own  words :  '  As  I  five,  saith  the 
Iiord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.'  Eaek.  33 :  11.  I'or  this  reason, 
he  has  even  confirmed  his  words  by  an  oath,  although  he  forbids  the 
oath  to  others,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  he  longs  after  our  repent- 
ance and  our  salvation.  But  the  God  of  peace  will  shortly  cause  Satan 
to  be  trodden  under  your  feet,  and  rejoice  your  ears  with  the .  tidings 
of  your  peace,  when  he  shall  say  to  the  raging  sea, '  Pea«e,  be  still.' 

As  many  were  inclined  to  save  themselves  by  Seeing^  from  the  Per- 
sian dominion  into  the  Roman  empire,  command  was  gven  to  all  tbe 
garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  hordes  m 
the  Persian  service  who  kept  watch  over  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
to  arrest  all  Christians  who  might  attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom.*  Many, 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape ;  and  sought  aid  through 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  fkim  the  Roman  emperor.     On  the 

1  Theodoret.  Y.  c.  39.    The  lame  Theo-  =  Epist.  78. 

doretns  speaks  of  ihe  sleadfaalnesa  of  the  *  Ep.  7S.                        „,-,.,■ 

Persmn  Christians  under  M  their  tenures,  *  Vit  Euthytn.  C-  18.     Colder.  E=olesi» 

dfl  Grjec.  affect,  curat.  Dispnt.  IX,  p^.  935,  Gr^ie  Monnmonls   T.  II.     If  this  ac«)unt 

T  IV.  He  finely  remarks  :  "  They  mutilate  is  quite  aceumle,  the  order  was  issuea  al- 

■tLOd  destroy  the  body,  but  cannot  gel  at,  the  ready  under  the  reign  of  Jezdeeerdes,—  nn 

treasury  of  faith."  less  be  is  confounded  with  Varanes 
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Other  hand,  the  Persian  king  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives. 
Thia  being  refused,  led,  in  conjunction  with  various  other  difficulties,  to 
the  war  between  the  two  empires,  which  again  operated  unfavorably  on 
the  situation  of  the  Persian  Christians.  But  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  their  prospects  once  more  grew  better.  In  particular,  the  chari- 
table and  Christian  conduct  of  a  piona  bishop  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  oa  the  Persians.  The  Roman  soldiers  had  carried 
off  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  whom  nothing  would  prevail  upon 
them  to  relea.se,  and  who,  deprived' of  all  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sbtence,  were  ia  the  most  pitiable  condition.  Then  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  called  together  his  clergy,  and  said  to  them : 
"  Our  God  needs  neither  dishes  nor  drinking-vessels,  since  he  is  all- 
sufficient  in  himself.  Now  as  the  church,  through  the  love  of  its  chil- 
dren, possesses  many  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  we  must  dispose  of 
these  to  ransom  and  to  refresh  the  prisoners."  No  sooner  said  than 
done :  the  prisoners  were  not  only  redeemed,  but,  after  being  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  with  money  to  defray  their  travelling 
expenses,  were  sent  baek  to  their  homes.  This  work  of  charity  is  said 
to  have  affected  so  deeply  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  embittered  as  it 
was  against  the  Christians,  that  he  desired  an  interview  with  the 
bishop,^ 

As  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century,  led  to  a  schism  between  the  Christian  church  of  the  Per- 
sian and  that  of  the  Roman  empu-e,  (concerning  which  we  shall  speak 
in  the  fourth  section,)  the  political  cause  of  the  persecutions  in  Persia 
would  thus  be  removed,  and  this  circumstance  would  operate  favorably 
on  the  situation  of  the  Persian  Christians. 

By  means  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  bordering  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  would  early  find  their  wav 
to  Armenia;  but  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Persico-Parthian  religion 
was  here  for  a  long  time  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  The  Armenian  Gregory,  who,  on  account  of  his  apostolical  ac- 
tivity, ohttuned  the  cognomen  of  "  the  Enhghtener,"  (J>  •pun<n^c, )  first 
led  the  way,  by  his  active  zeal,  to  a  more  general  difiusion  of  Christi- 
anity in  his  native  country,  from  the  commenoement  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  onwards  ;  and  it  was  by  his  means  also  that  the  Armenian 
king  Tiridates  was  converted.^  The  old  rehgion,  notwithstanding  this 
event,  still  continued  to  mdntain  itself  in  many  of  the  Armenian  prov- 
inces. In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Miesrob,  who  had  once 
heen  the  royal  secretary,  having  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  religion,  disseminated  Christianity  still  more  widely  in  countries  to 
which  it  had  not  yet  penetrated,  by  taking  up  his  abode  in  those  regions 
as  a  hermit.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Syrian  version  of  the  Bible,  the 
authority  of  which  was  recognized  in  the  Persian  church,  had  been 
usedin  Armenia ;  and  hence  an  interpreter  was  always  needed  to  trans- 
late into  the  vernacular  tongue  the  portions  of  scriptm-e  read  at  the 
public  worship.     Miesrob  first  gave  his  people  an  al})habet,  and  trana- 
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kted  the  Bible  into  their  language.^  Thus  waa  the  preservation  of 
Christianity  among  this  people  made  sure,  even  while  the  conatry  was 
Bubjecfced  to  such  dynasties  as  were  devoted  to  the  Zoroastrian  or  to 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  sought  to  supplant  Christianity  ;  —  and 
a  Christian  literature  proceeded  from  tWa  time  forward  to  form  itself  in 
Armenia.  Miesrob  was  a  successful  and  well-deaerving  laborer  also 
among  the  neighboring  kindred  populations. 

A  party  devoted  to  the  ancient  cnltus,  who  continued  to  maintain 
themselves  in  some  districts  of  Armenia,  were-  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  those  who  held  the  same  faith  in  Persia.  The  Persian  kings 
were  striving  continnaJly  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Armenia. 
Where  they  were  vietorious,  they  persecuted  Christianity,  and  sought 
to  restore  the  old  religion.  The  Persian  commander  and  governor, 
Mihr-NerSeh,  about  the  middle  of  the  fiftii  century,  addressed  a  procla- 
mation to  all  the  Armenians,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  all  who  did  not 
adopt  the  religion  of  Mazdejesnan  (the  Zoroaatrian  faith)  must  be  men- 
tally blind,  and  deceived  by  the  wicked  spirits,  (the  J)ews.y  The 
ArmeniaQ  governors  and  chiefs  are  said  either  to  have  answered  in  a 
written  document  the  objections  here  made  to  Christianity,  or  to  have 
appeared  before  a  great  tribunal,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  on 
the  aff^rs  of  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the  Armenian  nobles,  whom 
tiie  patriarch  Joseph  had  assembled,  A.D.  450,  in  the  city  of  Ardas- 
chad,  doclared  tiiat  they  preferred  to  die  as  martyrs  rather  than  to 
deny  their  faith.  After  the  Persian  king,  however,  had  summoned 
them  to  his  court,  and  threatened  them  wilji  a  cruel  death,  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  ^ve  in  their  denial.  But  the  attempt  of  the  Per- 
sians to  extirpate  Christianity  by  force,  and  to  introduce  the  Zorastrian 
reli^on,  brought  about  a  universal  popular  movement,  and  a  religious 
war,  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  re^ons.^  It  was  araidat 
the  distractions  in  which  the  Persian  church,  as  well  aa  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  then  involved,  that  the  Armenian  Moses  of  Chorerte  wrote  the 
history  of  his  native  land,  which  he  concludes  with  sorrow  and  com- 
plaint. 

The  conversion  of  the  race  of  Iheritms,  boi-dering  oil  the  North, 
(within  the  present  Q-eorgia  and  GruMnia,')  proceeded  from  a  very 
remarkable,  insignificant  be^nning.^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conatantine,  a  Christian  female,  per- 
haps a  nun,  was  carried  off  captive  by  the  Iberians,  and  became  the 
slave  of  one  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Here  her  rigidly  asce tie 
and  devotional  life  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  she  ac- 
quired their  confidence  and  respect.  It  happened  that  a  child  who 
had  fallen  sick,  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  tribe,  conveyed  from  house 
to  house,  that  any  person  who  knew  of  a  remedy  against  the  disease 

1  Moaea  Chorenens.  I.  III.  c  47  and  52.  ^  Among  this  people,  too,  the  prevailine 

*  See  the  proclamation,  which  haa  been  religion  wiia  probably  eome  modification  of 

alreftdj  cited,  in  the  Mi?nioircs  historiquea  the  Persian  cnltas,  adaplfid  lo  tlieir  nide 

et   g^ogtaphiquea   eur  rArmSnie    par    St.  manners.     The;f  worshipped  an  image  of 

Martin.    Paris,  1819.    T.  II.  p.  472.  Ormuzd,  notwithstanding  that  the  gennino 

'  See  the  M^moirea  sur  I'Armenic,  cited  Zoroastrian  religion  allowed  of  no  imagel. 

above.    T.  I.  p.  323.  See  Moaes  Chorenens.  1.  IL  c  83 
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tnight  prescribe  for  it.  The  child,  vihom  no  one  could  help,  having 
heeii  brought  to  the  Christiaa  woman,  she  siud  that  she  knew  of  no 
remedy  ;  but  that  Christ,  her  God,  could  help  even  where  human  help 
was  found  to  be  unavailing.  She  prajed  for  the  child,  and  it  recovered. 
The  recovery  was  ascribed  to  the  prayer :  this  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  matter  finally  reached  the  ear  of  the  queen.  Tlie  latter 
afterwards  fell  severely  sick,  and  sent  for  this  Christian  female.  Hav- 
ing no  wish  to  be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles,  she  declined  the 
call.  Upon  this,  the  queen  caused  herself  to  he  conveyed  to  her ;  and 
she  also  recovered  from  ber  sickness  through  prayers  of  tliis  female, 
The  king,  on  hearing  of  the  fact,  was  about  to  send  her  a  rich  present; 
but  his  wife  informed  him  that  the  Chiistian  woman  despised  all  earthly 
goods,  and  that  the  only  thing  she  would  consider  as  her  reward  was 
when  others  joined  her  in  worshipping  her  God.  Tliis,  at  the  mo- 
ment, made  no  farther  impression  on  him.  Eut  sometime  afterwards, 
being  overtaken,  while  hunting,  with  gloomy  weather,  by  which  he  was 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  finally  lost  his  way,  he  called  to 
mind  what  had  been  told  him  concerning  the  almighty  power  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  addressed  him  with  a  vow,  that,  if  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  desert,  he  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  wor- 
ship. Soon  after,  the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  king  safely  found  his 
way  back.  His  mind  was  now  well  disposed  to  he  aifected  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  female.  Afterwards  he  himself  engaged  in 
instructing  the  men,  while  his  queen  instructed  the  women  of  his  peo- 
ple. Next  they  sent  in  quest  of  teachera  of  the  gospel  and  clergy- 
men from  the  Romaji  empire  ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Christi- 
anity among  a  people  ^  where  it  has  been  preserved,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  lames.^ 

From  this  tribe,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  may  have  been  ex- 
tended also  to  the  neighboring  populations.  About  the  year  520,^ 
Tzathus,  prince  of  the  Laaians,  one  of  the  tribes  of  this  country,  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Justin.  He  received  baptism,  and  Justin 
stood  as  his  godfather.     He  returned  back  to  his  people,  with  a  nohlp 

I  Beiwixt  the  yenrs  320  and  330.  account  immediately  from  the  spot.  In 
'  One  of  the  oriifinal  sources  of  this  fivor  of  this  latter  supposition  would  be 
slorv  13  Kuftntts  from  whom  the  Greek  the  slight  diacrepannies  in  the  two  sevem' 
thprch  h  stonans  hai  e  boriowed  ic  Bufi  accounts,  though  llieee,  too,  might  be  ac- 
nns  bad  Lt  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibenan  counted  for  by  the  story's  being  given  in  an 
chieltain  Batunua  who  had  risen  to  the  Armenian  iJress.  According  to  this  writer, 
dian  ty  of  a  Conies  Domesticorum  in  the  the  name  of  the  Christian  woman  was 
Roman  empire  and  at  the  time  Ruhnus  ^unla  and  that  of  the  prince,  Miraus. 
knewliim  badiwcome  Diix  over  the  bor  Tie  Cbristian  woman  was  an  Armenian; 
ders  of  Palestine,  (nee  Eufin  h  e  c  10 )  and  the  application  for  teachers  of  Cliris- 
The  simple  tale  bears  within  itaelf  the  lianitf  was  made,  not  to  the  church  of  the 
■mn  ke  of  truth  and,  indeed  the  spre  id  Roman  empire,  bhc  to  the  Ai-menian  bish- 
ot  Chri'tianitv  has  often  received  an  im  op  Gregory,  who  has  been  already  men- 
pulse  from  similar  occurrences  The  tee  (loned.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
ond  periiap'f  independent,  channel  is  the  whether  this  modificRtion  of  the  story  was 
Historv  of  MoBPB  ol  Chorene  (I  II  c  83 )  not  invented  in  favor  of  the  Armenian 
It  19  po»<ible  indeed  that  this  hiittonan  took  chu  ch  to  which  the  Iberian  bei!ame  subse- 
hisacconnlindirecllvfromtheGreckwiiters  qu.-i  tlv  united. 

who  were  inlebted  for  it  to  Rufiiius     But,  '  512  according  10  the  era  of  Theopha- 

considenng  the  vicinity  of  the  country,  it  nes 
may  be  conceived,  too,  that  he  derived  hit 
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Greek  lady,  whom  he  bad  married,  richly  loaded  with  presents  from  the 
emperor,  who  acknowledged  him  as  a  king.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  the  aaaassinatton  of  a  prince  of  this  tribe,  by  a  Roman  gene- 
ral, produced  among  them  a  great  excitement ;  and  some  individuals 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  to  perauade  them  to  drop  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  people,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  Per- 
sian empire.  But  the  fear  lest  a  connection  with  the  Persians  would 
endanger  their  Christiaa  faith,  ia  said  to  have  contributed  especially  to 
deter  them  from  following  this  advice,^  Another  tribe  also,  belon^ng 
to  this  district,  bordering  on  Mount  Caucasus,  namely,  the  Ahasgians, 
were  converted  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Until  this 
time,  groves  and  lofty  trees  (after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
had  been  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  emperor  Justinian  sent 
them  ecclesiastics,  and  founded  among  them  a  church.  He  produced 
a  favorabW  disposition  towards  Christianity  among  the  people,  by  for- 
bidding their  rulers  to  engage  in  the  scandalous  traf&c  in  castrated 
slaves,  to  which  many  of  the  male  children  of  the  people  were  sacri- 
ficed,^ 

What  we  had  to  say  respecting  the  vagueness  of  the  accounts  relative 
to  the  spread  of  Chrbtianity  in  the  earliest  times  in  India,  applies  also 
to  many  of  the  accounts  belonging  to  the  earher  times  of  this  period. 
The  same  cause  of  the  obscurity  still  continued  to  exist ;  namely,  the 
unsettled  use  of  the  name  India,  by  which  was  understood  sometimes 
Ethiopia,  sometimes  Arabia,  and  sometimes  East  India  proper.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  at  this 
time  a  constant  intercourse  between  all  these  countries  by  commercial 
connections  and  colonies,  which  also  might  serve  as  a  channel  for  com- 
municating Chiistianity  from  one  of  these  districts  to  the  other.  The 
Tarious  passages,  therefore,  in  which  Cbrysostom  names  the  Indian 
among  the  different  languages  into  which  the  holy  scriptures  had  been 
translated,  can  settle  nothing  definitely ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  made 
probable,  by  the  accompanying  descriptions,  that  Chrysostom  had  really 
East  India  proper  before  his  mind,  still  such  rhetorical  representations 
could  not  properly  he  considered  as  evidence  to  be  relied  upon,  especi- 
ally as  he  himself  might  possibly  have  been  deceived  by  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  name.  Of  more  importance,  on  this  point,  is  what  the 
Arian  historian  Philostorgius  relates  concerning  the  missionary  The- 
ophilus,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Indicus,  (*  'inloc.)  This  Theophilus 
had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Diu,^  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  there  educated,  and  trained  for  the  spiritual  office ;  afterwards 
consecrated  as  deacon,  and  still  later  made  a  bishop,  that  he  might  Tie 
prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  Arabians. 
According  to  the  representation  of  Philostorgius,  in  the  extracts  made 
by  Photius,  we  should  conceive,  it  is  true,  no  other  country  to  be  meant 
here  than  Arabia.  But  the  name  Din  reminds  us  rather  of  East  India 
proper,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  place  by  this  name  near  the  entrance  of 

1  See  AgaUiias IIL12, p.  165,ed.  Niebalir.        "  See  Pracop.  de  bello  Golhico, I.IV. c. 3 
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t}ie  Persian  Gulf;  tlie  situation  of  which  harnwnizea,  moreover,  with  Thc- 
opbilus'  journey  from  Arabia.  Theophilus,  it  is  said,  wont  from  Arabia 
to  Diu,  his  native  land ;  and  from  thence  visited  the  other  countries  of 
India.  Here  he  found  still  existing  the  Christianity  which  had  been 
already  planted  in  that  region  at  an  earlier  period.^  Perfectly  certain 
and  distinct  accounts  of  Hie  diffiisiou  of  Christianity  in  India  we  meet 
with  first  in  Cosmas,  who,  on  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  received  the 
name  Indieopleustes.^  He  found  Ghriatians  in  three  different  places  in 
India ;  first,  on  the  island  Taprohame,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Siele- 
dibu,  (the  present  Ceylon.)  Here  he  found  a  church,  which  had  been 
planted  by  Persian  merchants  residing  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  .pre- 
sided over  by  a  presbyter  who  had  been  ordained  in  Persia.  This 
island  carried  on  a  brisk  commerce  with  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  Mari- 
time commerce  was  the  channel  by  which  Christianity  had  reached  this 
spot  from  Persia.  Again,  he  met  with  Christians,  and  an  ordained 
clergy,  at  Male,  "  where  the  pepper  grows,"  (perhaps  the  present  Mal- 
abar ;)  next,  at  Calliana,  (perhaps  Calcutta,)  where  there  was  a  Per- 
sian bishop.^  From  the  accounts  of.  Cosmas,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
gathered  that  Ohristianity  had  spread  among  the  native  population  of 
these  countries :  it  is  only  clear  that  commercial  colonies  of  the  Per- 
sians here  practised  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  These  Persian 
Christians  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Christian  colonies  still  existing  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.* 

We  observed,  it  is  true,  that,  perhaps  already  in  the  previous  period, 
bolated  attempts  had  been  made  to  disseminate  Christianity  even  in 
those  parts  of  Arabia  which  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion ; 
but  coacemtng  the  success  and  issue  of  those  attempte  we  have  no 
accmate  information.  The  nomadic  life  which  prevailed  over  the 
largest  portion  of  Arabia,  ever  presented  a  powerful  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  For  it  is  certain,  that  Christianity  could  strike 
ite  root  deeply  and  firmly,  only  where  it  entered  as  a  forming  power  into 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  extensive  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween a  part  of  Arabia  and  the  Roman  empire,  induced  the  emperor 
Constantino  to  send  an  embassy,  with  numerous  presents,  to  one  of  the 
powerful  Arabian  chiefs,  the  king  of  the  ancient  and  mighty  nation  of 
the  Mam^ares,  (Homerites,)  or  Sahfeans,  in  Yemen,  Arabia  Felix 
He  was  at  pains  to  select  for  this  mission  the  above-mentioned  Theophi- 

'■When  the  Arian  Philoaloi^ua  eays;  the  cec^raphioal  and  ethnogrBphioal  facts 

the  inhnbitftiila  of  this  connlry  needed  no  which  he  had  collected  in  the  ronaypa^ia 

eorrection  of  their  doctrine,  i.  e.  their  doc-  ;[pirirBiwiK5,  which  he  wioie  when  a  monk, 

trine  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  Micene  in  the  jew  585,  pnbliehed  bj  Montl'aucoa 

creed,  —  they  had  preserved  the  f  repooKOftn'  in  the  eolleetio  nova  pata'um  et  scriptormn 

nnsllered  from  the  beginning,  this  can  on-  Grso.  Tom.  II. 

Ij  be  understood  (o  mean,  that  the;  had  the        ^  See  Cosmas.  I.  III.  p.  ITS,  in  Montfan- 

older,  more  eimpla  form,  of  church  doc-  con,  and  1.  XI.  p»g.  3S6. 
trine,  the  sulioi'dintttion  system,  befo™  it        *  The  decvphcrino  of  the  ancient  docn- 

had  nndcr}!one  any  fartber  change  by  the  menls   of  these   Chvistians  will   perhaps 

dialectic  process,  —  that  form  which  woald  throw,  more  light  On  the  snbjeet  of   the 

have  aafeHed  the  Aiians.    See  Philostorg.  spread  of  Christianity  in  India.    See  Tych- 

III.  H,  sen's  DissertBtion  de  inBcriplionibuB  Indida 

"  " "  ■     '     "ammentationee  See.  Reg.  Gotlmg 
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lus  of  Diu,  who,  by  reason  of  tbe  old  eocnmercial  connections  betwoea 
his  country  and  Arabia,  and  perhaps  of  his  descent  from  some  ancient 
Arabian  colony/  might  claim  affinity  with  the  race  with  whose  language 
he  was  acquainted.  Thia  Theophilus,  it  is  s^d,  obtained  permission 
from  the  Arabian  chieftain  to  found  a  church,  at  the  emperor's  expense, 
in  which  Christian  worship  might  be  held  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  lloman 
merchants.  The  labors  of  Theophilus  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects.  He  converted  the  pruice  of  the  country,  who  founded,  at  his 
own  coat,  three  churches ;  one  in  the  principal  town  of  the  nation, 
which  was  called  Zaphar  ;  another  at  the  Rflman  port  and  commercial 
depot,  Aden  ;  and  the  third  at  Eormuz,  the  Persian  place  of  trade  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.^  Theophilus,  from  the  first,  encountered  the  fiercest 
opposition  from  the  Jews,  whose  inSuence  in  this  country  was  great. 
The  same  party  succeeded  afterwards  to  supplant  the  Christian  commu- 
nities which  had  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  here.     See  below. 

Monka  who  lived  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Arabia,  and  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  wandering  hordes  of  nomadic  Arabians,  acquired 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  these  rude  men,  and  could  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  Eusebiua  of  Cfesarea  relates 
that,  in  his  time.  Christian  churehea  were  planted  in  tbe  deaerts  of  the 
Saracens,^  Bands  of  Saracens  came,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  the  monk  Hilarion,  and  besought  his  blessing.  Ho  availed  himself 
of  these  opportunities  of  exhorting  them  to  ^e  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  to  faitti  in  Christ.*  Still  later,  about  the  year  372,  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  Saracenian  queen,  Mavia  or  Mauvia,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  heard  much  of  a  Saracenian  monk  in  the  neighbor- 
ing desert,  by  the  name  of  Moses.  She  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  that  thia  Moses  should  be  given  to  her  people  aa  their  bishop, 
which  was  granted.^ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  Simeon  the  Syrian  monk,  (and 
Styhte,)  who  spent  several  years  standing  on  a  pillar  thirty-six  ells  in 
height,  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  complete  subjection 
which  he  seemed  to  exercbe  over  his  body,  drew  upon  himself,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  attention  of  the  nomadic  Saracens.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a  super-earthly  being,  and  placed  great  confidence  in 
blessings  which  they  obtained  from  him,  aa  well  as  in  his  prayers. 
Hundreds  and  thousaniiU  came  to  hun,  and  were  moved  by  hia  exhorta- 
tions to  receive  baptism.     Theodoretus  relates  thia  as  an  eye-witness.^ 

Among  tbe  examples  of  conversion  most  deserving  of  notice,  belongs 
the  following :  —  The  chief  of  a  Saracenic  tribe,  whose  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  (Jreelis,  was  Aspebethos,  was,  at  the  be^niung  of  the  fifth 

'  See  Arabia  in  Ruler's  Gietigraphy;  and  '  Commentar.  in  Jesaiam,  in  Montfan- 

in  partiCQlar,  B.  II.  p.  282  ;  ■nd  HarDmaiin's  eon's  colleotio  nova  patnim,  Tom,  II.  f.  521. 

AafklSrungen  iiber  Asien,  B.  II.  S.  125,  'EacXr/aiijv  Xpurroi  xaiiv  raJf  ifaifioii  run 

a.  d.  f.  ^apoKipiuv,  na'd'  iifta^  aiirob^  I6pvft£vtjv. 

^  See  Pliilostorg.  11.  ^  6  ;  III.  4  4-     As  *  See  Hieronymi  vita  Hilarionis,  T.  IV. 

Tlieopliilus  was  an  Arian.  we  cannot  think  ed.  Martianav,  p.  II.  f,  82. 

it  atranj-e  that  iJiB  other  Greek  writeis  of  ^  8ocrat.iV.  36.    Siraom.  TL  33.    XtuJin. 

chqrch  history,  who  belong  to  the  orlJiodox  II.  VI.    Theodoret.  IV.  23. 

party,  make  no  mention  of  these  meritori-  *  Hist  religios.  o.  26,  T.  III.  p.  1271 
0U9  labors  of  an  Aiiaa. 
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century,  attached  to  tlie  service  of  the  Persian  empirG ;  and  the  busiuesa 
assigned  him  was  to  watch  over  the  boundaries.  Now,  the  Christians  in 
the  Persian  empire  were  at  this  time  suffering  persecution,  and  the 
Saracenic  commander  was  ordered  to  seize  and  confine  every  Christian 
fugitive  who  attempted  to  pass  the  Hmits.  But  he  was  touched  mth 
pity  towards  them,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  free.  Thus  having  brought 
persecution  on  himself,  he  fled  to  the  Romans.  He  became  head  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  in  alliance  with  the  latter.  Sometime  aftenvards,  believ- 
ing himself  indebted  for  the  cure  of  his  son,  Terehon,  to  the  prayer  of 
the  venerable  monk  Euthymius,  he  caused  himself  and  his  son  to  be 
baptized  by  the  latter ;  and  many  of  his  tribe  followed  his  example.  He 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Euthymius,  and  many  other  Sai-acens 
also  pitched  their  tents  near  by.  Euthymius  had  great  influence  over 
their  minds.  Finally,  Terebon,  having  now  arrived  at  mature  age,  be- 
came the  chief  iff  his  tribe,  and  Ashebethos,  who  had  taken  the  baptia- 
mat  name  of  Peter,  was  made  bishop  of  the  several  Saracenic  bands. 
He  was  called  the  first  Saraeenic  camp-bishop  ^  in  Palestine.^  Some- 
what later,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  occurred  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Saracenic  sheikh,  Ijiiiapxoc,')  Almundar;  perhaps  not  without 
some  connection  with  the  facts  above  related.^ 

We  pass  from  Asia  to  Africa.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
present  period,  connected  with  the  conversion  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  was  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  in  a  population  among  whom  it  has  preserved  itself,  down  to  the 
present  time,  as  the  dominant  religion,  amidst  surrouodmg  pagan  and 
Mohammedan  tribes,  and  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  an  instrament, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  this  entire  quarter  of  the 
world.  In  this  case,  also,  the  great  work  proceeded  from  an  incon^d- 
erabb  beginning.  A  learned  Greek  of  Tyre,  named  Meropius,  had,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  undertaken  a  voyage  of  scientific 
discovery.  Already  on  the  point  of  returning,  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  to  procure  fresh  water,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked, robbed,  and  himself  and  crew  murdered,  by  the  warlike  natives, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Roman  empire. 
Two  young  men,  his  companions,  Frumentius  and  JEdesius,  alone  were 
spared,  out  of  pity  for  their  tender  age.  These  two  youths  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  and  made  themselves  be- 
loved. jEdesius  became  his  cup-bearer ;  Frumentius,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  intelligence  and  sagacity,  was  appointed  his  secretary  and 
accountant.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  the  education  otJEizanes, 
the  young  heir,  was  entrusted  to  them ;  and  Frumentius  obtmned  great 
influence  as  administrator  of  the  government.  He  made  use  of  this 
mfiuence  already  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  He  sought  tbe  acquaintance 
of  the  Roman  merchants  visiting  those  parts,  who  were  Christians ; 
assisted  them  in  founding  a  church,  and  united  with  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian worship  of  God.     Finally,  they  obtained  liberty  to  return  home  to 

'  'EiriCTisomJC  tuh  iropj^nJuv.  ^  ge^  Theodoret  lecMr.  1. 11.  fol.  564,  ed. 

'  See  Vita  Eulhymii  in  Cotelerii  monn-     Mogunt.  1679. 
Iueataecclesi^GTCecie,T,ILc.lS.l9.3S,39. 
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their  country,  iBdesius  repaired  to  Tjre,  where  he  was  made  a  pres- 
byter. Hore  Rufiiius  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  learned  all  the 
particulara  of  the  story  from  his  own  mouth.^  But  Frumentius  felt 
himself  called  to  a  higher  work.  He  felt  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many  favors,  should  be  made  to  share  in  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind.  He  travelled,  therefore,  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  great  Athanasius  had  recently  been  made  bishop,  (A.D. 
326.)  Athanasius  entered  at  once,  with  ready  sympathy,  into  the  plan 
of  Frumentiua.  But  he  found,  Tery  justly,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
more  suitable  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  than  Frumentiua 
himself ;  and  he  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Auxuma,  (Axum,)  the  chief 
city  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a  famous  commercial  town.  Frumentiua 
returned  back  to  this  place,  and  labored  there  with  great  success.  Sub- 
sequently, Theophilus  of  Arabia,  who  has  already  beeij  jnentioned,  vis- 
ited the  same  country,  and  repaired  to  the  principal  town,  Auxuma, 
(Axum.)  Theophilus  being  an  Anan,  and  Frumentiua,  the  friend  of 
Athanasius,  professing  in  aril  probability  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of 
Mice,  it  is  possible  a  dispute  may  have  arisen  in  their  announcement 
here  of  their  respective  doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  unfavorable  effects  on  the  nascent  church ;  but  perhaps,  too,  Fru- 
mentius,  who  had  not  received  a  theological  education,  did  not  enter  so 
deeply  into  theological  questions.  Still  the  emperor  Constantius  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  hated  Athanasius. 
even  in  these  remote  re^ons.  After  Athanasius  had  been  banished 
from  Alexandria,  in  the  year  356,  Constantius  requu-ed  the  princes  of 
the  Abyssmian  people  to  send  Frumentius  to  Alexandria,  in  order  that 
the  Anan  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up  in  place  of  Athanar 
sius,  might  inquire  into  his  orthodoxy,  and  into  the  regularity  of  his 
ordination.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Homerites,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Abyssinians,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justin  and  Justinian,  to  show  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  Christians.  The  prince  of  that  Arabian  population,  Dunar 
an,  or  Dsunovas,  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Judsusm ;  and,  under  pre- 
text of  avenging  the  oppressions  which  his  fellow-believers  were  obliged 
to  suffer  in  the  Roman  empire,  he  called  the  Christian  merchants  who 
came  from  that  quarter  and  visited  Arabia  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
or  passed  through  the  country  to  Abj^sinia,  to  be  murdered      Eles- 

1  Rnfin.  hist.  eeelea.L  e.  9.  er  with  Aj;^,  is  named  his  brother     But 

'See  Ihe  letter  of  CoPstantius,  in   ihe  the  fact  mayhavs  been,  thst,  whin  Consltn 

Apol(^  Athnnasii  ad  Constontinm,  5  3i.  tiua  wrole  his  letter,  the  lirst  ol  thc=L  had 

The  princes  of  the  Abyssinians  are  here  become  co-regent.    Ills  singnlar,  howeiei, 


called  Aii^df  nnd  Saiavac,     A  Greek 


Bcription,  which  proceeded  from  the  former    Frumentiua  had  (hen  visited  Ai 


hei'e  called 'Aeiiiai'oc)  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  the  English  in  Ahyafiinia,  and  '' 
riren  in  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  41 
In  this  inscription, 'AEi^ava;  alone  is  called 
lihy.    Zoia^of,  on  the  other  hand,  togetb. 


tiiac  Constantius  expresses  1: 


the  first  time.  This  might  lead  as  to  mfer 
that  there  is  some  chronological  inaciuracy 
in  the  narrative  of  Bufinus;  ns  he  iilaces 
the  oivlination  of  Frnmcntiiis  in  ihi  bc/m 
ning  of  the  episcopal  presidency  of  Alhana- 
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baaii,!  tlie  Chcistian  king  of  Abyssinia,  made  this  j  cause  for  declaring 
war  on  the  Arabian  prince.  He  conquered  Dsunovae,  deprived  htm  of 
the  government,  and  set  up  a  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  as 
king  in  his  stead.  But  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened  soon 
after,  Daunovas  again  made  himself  master  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  what  he  had  suffered,  that,  he  now  became 
a  fiercer  and  more  cruel  persecutor  than  he  was  before.  Against  the 
native  Chiistians  he  raged  with  fire  and  sword.  Many  died  as  martyrs, 
especially  in  a  town  called  Negran,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
Chiistians.  Upon  this,  Elesbaan  interfered  once  more,  under  the  reigtt 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  stimulated  him  to  the  undertaking.  He 
made  a  second  expedition  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  again  nctorioua. 
Daunovas  lost  his  life  in  this  war;  the  Abyssinian  prince  put  an  end  to 
the  ajieient,  independent  empire  of  the  iHomerites,  and  established  a 
new  government  favorable  to  the  Christiams,^ 

The  Cosmas  abeady  mentioned,  who  composed  his  description  of  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  aware  that  Christian 
churches,  bishops,  and  monks,  were  then  existing  in  Homeria,  and  the 
country  of  the  Auxumites,  or  Ethiopia.*  We  learn  also  from  him  that 
many  Christians,  and  persons  of  the  clerical  order,  resided  in-  the  island 
of  Socotora  (t^oof  AmnKopiSavc.')  Tlie  latter  had  been  ordained  in  Persia, 
and  it  seems  that  Christianity  had  been  conveyed  there  by  means  of 
the  commercial  connections  with  Persia.* 

We  now  return  to  Europe.  But  we  shall  reserve  many  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  this  section,  —  the  greatest  part  of  that  which  relates 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
among  the  populations  of  German  descent,  who  established  themselves, 
after  the  migration  of  the  nations,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  empire, 
• — to  the  following  period,  so  as  not  to  separate  what  strictly  belongs 
together,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  survey  at  a  single  glance  the 
whole  missionary  work  among  these  populations  We  shall  notice  here, 
therefore,  only  those  matters  which  ma^  be  separately  considered,  and 
which  may  most  easily  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

'  Thcophanes is certfliLly  mislaken,  when.  Christian  chuich,  which  led  to  this  false  te- 
at  the  ye»r  524,  he  relates  Uist  these  e\  enia  port ,  as  it  was  moreover  ignorance  respect- 
first  led  the  Jewish  king  of  Ethiopia  to  em-  mg  Uie  pr«i8e  time  of  the  Abyssinian  eon- 
brare  Christianity,  and  to  obtain  a  bishop  versions,  which  led  to  the  natural  eflbrt  at 
from  the  emperor  JuBtinian.  Nor  have  we  explaining  what  was  nnknown  bv  the  me- 
any  good  reason  to  praanme,  on  the  auihor-  thod  of  combination.  Procopins,aconlem- 
ily  of  this  Ualorian,  that  Christianity  in  porary,  calls  the  Ethiopian  king,  whose 
Abyssinia  had  become  extinct  again,  and  name  with  him  is  'EUiudEoiof,  a  aealoas 
was  restored  in  consequence  of  these  events.  Christian,  de  bello  Pers.  I.  I.  c  20. 
Much  rather,  the  zeal  of  the  Abyssinian  =  F.  Walch  has  undertaken  to  collect  and 
monarch  in  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  compare  alt  the  conflicting  oriental  and 
lOKether  with  his  own  commercial  inlerests  Grerian  noticeB  of  these  events, — roapctling 

and  his  connection  with  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  particular  fact  c ■■-  — 

was  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  es-  tain ly  determined  —  in  thelwi 

pouse  the  cause  of  the  perseonted  Chris-  on  this  subject,  in  the  IV,  vol,  of  the  e 

tians   in    the   neighboring   connlry.    Nor  commematii  sac.  reg.  Getting.  1774. 
would  it  ha  difficuli  to  show,  that  it  was  the        '  L.  III.  f.  17B,  I.  c. 
effort  to  ascribe  great  etFecls  to  the  seal  of        *  See  !.  c. 
the  emperor  Justinian  in   behalf  of   the 
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Christianity  had  long  since  extended  itself,  as  we  remarked  already 
in  the  previous  period,  among  the  Britons,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
England ;  while  as  yet  the  natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  gospel.  The  incursions  of  these 
tribes  into  the  province  of  the  Britons  often  spread  terror  and  devasta- 
tion ;  and  in  these  forages  they  frequently  carried  away  with  them,  as 
slaves,  large  numbers  of  prisoners. 

It  was  by  an  altogether  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  that, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  the  man  was  trained  and  prepared 
for  his  work  who  was  tie  means  of  first  planting  the  Christian  chvirch 
in  Ireland.  This  waa  Patricius  (or,  as  he  was  called  in  his  native  coun- 
try, Succatk.')  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bonnaven,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Scottish  towns  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  and  was  then 
reckoned  to  the  province  of  Britain.  This  village,  in  memory  of  Patri- 
cius, received  the  name  of  Kil-Patrick  or  Kirk-Patrick.^^  His  father, 
a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He  was 
instructed,  indeed,  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  but  he  did  not  come 
to  know  what  he  possessed  in  this  knowledge,  until  the  experience  of 
great  trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  it.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he,  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  was  carried  off  by  Scot- 
tish pirates  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  Hibemia  (Ireland.)  He 
was  sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people,  who  made  him  the  overseer  of  hia 
flocks.  This  employment  compelled  him  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
open  air ;  and  solitude  became  pleasant  to  Inm.  Abandoned  of  all 
human  aid,  he  found  protection,  help,  and  solace  in  God,  and  found 
his  chief  delight  in  prayer  and  pious  meditation.  He  speaks  of  all  this 
himself,  in  his  confessions :  ^  "  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  knew  not 
the  true  God ;  but,  in  a  strange  land,  the  Lord  brought  me  to  the  sense  of 
my  unbelief,  so  that,  although  late,  I  minded  me  of  my  sins,  and  turned 
with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God  ;  who  looked  down  on  my 
lowliness,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  my  ignorance,  who  preserved  me 
ere  I  knew  him,  and  who  protected  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  does 
his  son,  ere  I  knew  how  to  distmguish  between  good  and  evil." 

He  had  spent  six  years  in  this  bondage,  when  tmcc  in  dreams  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  fly  in  a  certain  direction  to  the 
sea^coast,  where  he  would  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  him,  and  convey  him 
baek  to  his  country.  He  obeyed ;  and,  after  various  remark  able  expe- 
riences of  a  guiding  Providence,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  friends. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  a  second  time  taken  captive  by  Scot^ 
tish  freebooters,  and  conveyed  to  Gaul,  where,  by  means  of  Christian 
merchants,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  He  then  returned  back  to  his 
country,  and  his  friends  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  have  him  once  more 
among  them.  He  might  now  ha\e  lived  quietly  with  his  friends ;  but 
he  felt  withm  him  an  urepressibls  desire  to  carry  the  blessing  of  the 

1  The  KillGOUon  of  old  traditions  in  Us  to  be  fonnd  in  it  none  of  the  tr^ilionB 

ser.    Britanmearum   eccleiii  am   antiqui  ivhich  peAnps  procoeaed  onlyfroin  Lnglish 

tines  f.  429  monks  — nothing  wonderfnl,  except  what 

^Tliia  work  hear,  m  its  simple  rude  may  he  -very  easily  explained  on  psycho- 
stile  an  impresi  that  correapond'i  cntmily  li«ical  principles.  All  this  Touches  for  the 
to  Patricius'  Mage  of  culture     There  are  aulhenticitj-  of  the  piece. 
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gospel  to  those  Pagans  with  whom  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  hia 
youth.  He  thought  he  was  called  upon,  by  nightly  visions,  to  visit 
Ireland,  and  there  consecrate  his  life  to  ITim  ^sho  had  given  his  own 
life  for  his  misom.  The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  kindred  and 
friends  couJd  not  prevent  him  from  ohejing  this  cdl.  "  It  was  not  in 
my  own  power,"  says  Patricius,  "  but  it  was  God  who  conquered  in 
me,  and  withstood  tliem  all."  It  scema  that  he  now  betook  himself 
first  to  France,!  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  still  better  for  his 
work,  in  the  society  of  pious  monks  and  clergymen. 

As^  the  old  legends  relate,  he  next  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  receive  full  powers  and  consecration  to  his  office  from  the 
Roman  bishop.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  archdeacon  Palladius,^ 
■who  had  been  sent  from  Rome  as  a  missionary  to  Ireland,  but  had 
accomplished  very  little  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  language 
havmg  just  arrived  there,  (in  the  year  432,)  the  Roman  bishop,  Sixtus 
III.,  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  Patrick  in  bis  place.  We  cannot,  it 
IS  true,  pronounce  this  tradition  at  once  t«  be  false ;  yet  we  shall  be 
struck  with  many  difficulties  upon  examining  it.  If  Patrick  came  to 
Ireland  as  a  deputy  from  Rome,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  in 
the  Irish  church  a  certain  sense  of  dependence  would  always  have  been 
preserved  towards  the  mother  church  at  Rome.  But  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  Irish  church  aftenvards,  a  spirit  of  church  freedom 
Similar  to  that  shown  by  the  ancient  British  church,  which  struggled 
agaimt  the  yoke  of  Roman  ordinances.  We  find  subsequently  among 
ttie  Irish  a  much  greater  agreement  with  the  ancient  British  than  with 
Roman  ecclesiastical  usages.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  this 
church  was  independent  of  Rome,  and  must  be  traced  solely  to  the 
people  of  BritMn.  Moreover,  Patrick  could  not  have  held  it  so  neces- 
sary as  this  tradition  supposes  he  did,  either  as  a  Briton  or  accordinif 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gallic  church,  to  obtain  firat  from  the  Roman 
bishop  full  powers  and  consecration  for  such  a  work.  Again,  no  indica- 
tion of  his  connection  with  the  Roman  church  is  to  be  found  in  his  con- 
fession ;  rather  everything  seems  to  favor  the  supposition,  that  be  was 
ordained  bishop  in  Britain  itself,  and  in  his  forty-fifth  year.^  And  it 
1  His  biographer,  .Jocelin,  a  writer  in  the  hare  been  intended  the  Irish  ;  and,  acrord- 
12  hcentnry,  makes  hia  journey  to  Trance  ing  to  these  accounts,  he  must  have  atfom. 
foUow  alter  Ins  return  to  Ireland;  and  this  plished  a  good  deal.  But  Prasner  may 
Harmonizes,  moreover,  with  ih«  «infniiainiiD    noKh.no  i,.,^ :. ■  _.  i.;.  j;...___  i...__' 


■----. — wiyi  the  confeasionfl  perhaps  have  received,  at  his  distance  from 

of   IWricki    althouith  .t  IS  possihle  that,  feme,  exaggerated  stories.    He  savs  in  his 

immediatelj;  after  his   release,  since   this  Chronicle,  under  the  year  431 :  Arf  Scoto! 

took  place  in  France  itself,  he  entered  on  m  Cfcistomow&WesordinatnsaPapaCceles. 

his  travels  to  visit  the  more  celebrated  clois-  Uno  Palladlns  et  primus  eiiisfonu.s  mitti- 

ters  of  this  country.    That  ha  maintained  inr;  and  in  the  Iiher  contra  ColJatorem 

l"»r^?'*'*,^"^£l        ''^"''!'  'l'«P»"s  c-  a'>  5   2:  Ordinato  Scotis  episcoi>o,  fecit 

^™  Si.  „   ^^"^  ,**'  T'  ■**  g™*"'f^  eliam    barbaram    (insulam)    Christianam. 

from  hia  confessions,  where  he  says  that  he  The  tradition  of  the  mission  of  Palladiug 

would  be  glad  to  visit  once  more,  not  only  to  Ireland  seems,  according  to  the  citations 

his  nanve  country,  but  also  Gaul :  Eram  of  Jocelin,  lo  have  been  w-eserved  in  that 

usque  uallias,  visiiare  fmtres,  et  ut  viderem  country  for  a  loni;  period  ;  but  also  the  ira- 

ilifflem  sanctorum  DommimeL  dition  that  the  conversion  of  the  nation 

irom  the  notices  of  Prosper  Aquitani-  was  not  due  lo  his  labors,  hnt  was  reserved 

cus  It  appears  that  the  bishop  Cteleslinus  for  tho^e  of  Patiiefc. 
ol  Kome  had  ordained  Palladins  as  a  bish.        "  Patrick     intimates  in  his  confession 

op  for  the  Scots,  by  whom  peihaps  may  c  3,  that  some  respectable  clergymen  in' 
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may  be  easily  explained,  how  the  tendency  of  later  monks,  to  trace  the 
foundmg  of  new  churches  to  Rome,  might,  among  so  many  other  fabu- 
lous legends,  give  rise  also  to  this. 

Arrived  in  Ireland,  he  possessed  a  great  advantage  in  prosecutmg 
his  work,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  language  of  the 
eountry.  He  assembled  around  him  in  the  open  fields,  at  the  beat  of 
a  drum,  a  concourse  of  people ;  where  he  related  to  them  the  story 
of  Christ,  which  relation  manifested  its  divine  power  on  their  rude 
minds.  It  is  true,  the  people  were  excited  agdnst  them  by  these  powe^ 
ful  priests,  the  Druids ;  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  fnghtened 
on  this  account.  As  the  chief  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  him  the 
most  injury,  while  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  these  Druids, 
he  labored  especiaUy  to  gain  access  to  them.  Perhaps  numbers  were 
already  prepared  for  the  faith  in  the  gospel,  like  that  Cormac,  an  Irish 
prince,  belonging  to  the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  after  hav- 
ing abdicated  his  government  and  given  himself  up  to  silent  reflection 
and  religious  contemplation  in  solitude,  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  vanity  of  the  Druidical  doctrines  concerning  the  gods.^ 

A  pr^of  of  the  power  exercised  by  Patrick  over  the  youthful  mmd 
is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  him  those  who 
were  to  be  his  successors  in  the  guidance  of  the  Irish  church.  He  came 
into  the  house  of  a  person  of  rank,  taught  there,  and  baptized  the 
family.  The  young  son  of  the  house  was  so  attracted  by  the  impression 
of  the  looks  and  words  of  Patrick,  that  he  could  never  afterv,-axds  be 
separated  from  him.  He  followed  Hm  and  kept  close  to  him  amid  ail 
his  dangers  and  sufferings.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  named  him  Benig- 
nus,  on  account  of  his  kindly  nature.  He  is  said  also  to  have  converted 
one  of  the  chief  bards,  called  Dubrach  MacValub^r ;  and  the  minstrel 
who  had  been  used  to  rehearse  the  Druidical  doctrine  of  the  gods,  now 
i  in  praise  of  Christianity  ^  ■ —  a  circumstance  which  would 
isiderable  influence   on  a  people  naturally  inclined  to 


d  songs 

have  no  inconsi 

poetry  and  musi 

The  lands  whi 


j.,.^^  iiio^o  .,.>ich  he  received  as  presents  from  converted  chieftains, 
Patrick  applied  to  the  founding  of  cloisters,  having  contracted  in  France 
a  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.  The  cloisters  were  designed  to 
serve  as  nursing  schools  for  teachers  of  tbo  people,  and  from  them  waa 
to  proceed  the  civilization  of  the  country.  Although  Patrick  was  quali- 
fied himself  to  impart  but  little  scientific  instruction  to  his  monks,  yet 


■Rritflin  onnosed  his  consecration   W   the  acpuraej  the  year  of  his  birtli,  we  mlj|;ht  fix 

ciSs^^al  E    H^  intlma^  that  his  ene-  preei^lV  th»  year  of  his  epi.<*p*l  o.-dma- 

m^esTrnS^^ain^himtheconfe^onof  'i^n  W  hiimisMona^  journey     But  .h» 

ft  dn  eommitSd  thirty  years  before,  which  is  ft  point  wilh  regara  to  which  nothing  can 

^nfeaSou  he  had  made  Wore  he  waa  ch<^  be  considered  m  fettled ;  the  '!'™'«>l°Sl'^ 

sen  deacon     And  from  what  follows,  it  is  dftta  of  the  traditions,  both  in  Usher  ftnd  m 

qu"teTident   "hat  this  has  reference  to  Joeelin,  being,  to  say  U,e  le«=t,  extremely 

Xin  wou'jf  fot^  7ro™  this%et  """'^The  His«>ry  of  Irehtud,  by  F.  War- 

^^^yt-rXr^ob^Sl— ^^"^^  "^o^-^y.^^^-     Mcn.sMart.d. 

labors  in  Ireland  lu  the  Eame  year  of  his  XVll. 
life-    Now  if  we  could  also  deterrame  with 
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lie  infused  into  them  t!ie  love  of  leaniiog,  which  impelled  them  snbse- 
quentlj  to  seek  for  more  information,  and  for  books,  in  Britain  and 
France,  Yet  he  gave  them  the  first  means  of  all  culture,  in  inventing 
an  alphabet  for  the  Irish  language.^  He  had  much  to  bear  continually 
from  the  opposition  of  the  pagan  chiefs.  He  was  once,  with  his  attend- 
ants, fallen  upon  by  one  of  i^ese  chiefs,  robbed,  and  detained  fourteen 
days  in  captivity.^  Often  he  sought  to  purchase  quiet  for  himself  and 
his  friends  by  presents.  And  it  was  not  with  Irish  Pagans  alone  that 
he  had  to  contend.  A  piratical  British  chieftain,  named  Corotic,  from 
the  district  of  Wallia,  (Wales,)  fell  upon  a  number  who  had  been  re- 
cently baptized  by  Patrick,  carried  off  a  part  of  them  captives,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  to  heathen  Picts  and  Scots.  To  this  man,  who  professed 
outwardly  to  be  a  Christian,  Patrick  wrote  an  eraphatically  threatening 
letter,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  excommunicated  him  from  the 
church.  Glad  as  he  would  have  been  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Britain 
and  in  France,  yet  he  could  not  think  it  right  to  leave  the  new  church. 
"  I  pray  God,"  he  said,  after  a  long  residence  among  this  people, "  that 
he  would  grant  me  perseverance  to  enable  me  to  approve  myself  a  faith- 
ful witness,  for  the  sake  of  my  God,  to  the  end.  And  if  I  have  ever 
labored  to  accomplish  anything  good  for  the  sake  of  my  God,  whom  I 
love,  may  he  grant  that,  with  those  converts  and  Cfliptives  of  mine, 
I  may  pour  out  my  blood  for  his  name ! " 

The  Q-oiha  belonging  to  the  stocks  of  Germamie  descent,  first  had 
opportunity  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  means  of 
their  wars  with  the  Roman  empire,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  preceding  period.  During  those  incursions  which,  in  the 
tune  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  they  made  into  Cappadocia  and  the  bor- 
dering countries,  they  are  said  to  have  carried  away  captive  many 
Christians,  and,  among  the  rest,  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  These 
remained  with  the  Groths,  propagated  themselves  among  them,  and 
labored  for  the  diSiision  of  Christianity.^  Accordingly  we  find  already 
among  the  bishops  who  subscribed  their  names  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Nicene  council,  a  certain  Theopldlm,  who  is  called  bishop  of  the  Goths.* 

From  one  of  these  Christian  families  of  RiOman  origin,  which  had  thug 
continued  to  propagate  itself  among  the  Goths,  UlpMlas,  who  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  done  most  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  culture  among  the  Goths,  is  said  to  have  sprung.'  Ulphilas 
did  the  Goths  important  service  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  business  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted  on  account  of  his 
relationship  with  both  nations.     He  thus  won  their  love  and  confidence, 

1  Of  the  leal  for  (he  moniistic  life  which  the  fiiraiW  of  TJlphilaa  originally  belonfrpd, 

he  inspii'ed,  Patrick  spe^dcs  himself  in  his  we  have  Hie  less  riK:ht  lo  call  m  question 

confessions;  Filii  Spotoram  ettiliie  regulo-  his    statement     The   manifestly  German 

mm  monaj'hi  et  virgines  Chrisii  esse  vi-  name  Wolf,  Wolfel,  fiirnishea  no  proof  to 

dentur.    Opnscnla  Patricii,  ed.  J.  Wartei,  the  concrttir ;  for  their  residence  among  the 

pug.  16,  Goths  m^lit  nnqnastionalily  have  iniluced 

^L.  c  Waraeua,  p,  20.  the  mamlwi-s  of  this  family  to  give  them- 

'  Philostoi'g.  11.  5.  selves  German  names.    Moreover,  Basil  of 

*  Socrat.  hiat.  eodea.  I.  IL  c.  41.  Caaavea  (ep.  165|  says  that  the  Goths  re- 

'  As  Philostorgias,  liimself  a  Capp.ido-  ceived  the  fit^t  seeds  of  Christianity  from 

dun,  distinctly  mentions  At  village  to  which  Cappadouia. 
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of  whicli  he  could  avail  himself  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths,  and  secured  the  means  for  a 
permanent  propagation  of  Christianity  among  them,  particularly  by  in- 
venting an  alphabet  for  them,  and  by  translating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  their  language.  He  ia  said,  however,  to  have  omitted  in  this 
translation  the  books  of  the  Kings,  to  which  the  books  of  Samuel,  also, 
were  then  reckoned,  that  nothing  might  be  presented  ivhich  was  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  warUke  spirit  of  the  Goths.^ 

Certfwn  as  these  facts  are  in  general,  yet  it  ia  difficult  to  fix  with 
precision  the  time  when  Ulphilas  first  made  hb  appearance  as  a  teacher 
amongst  bis  people,  and  when  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiatj&ns  with 
the  Roman  empire  ;  for  on  these  points  there  are  many  contradictory 
statements  in  the  historians  of  the  church.^    These,  however,  admit  of 

1  Pliilostorg.  II.  5. 

*  According  to  Philostor^us,  Ulphilas  was 

employed  in  negotialions  with  the  emperor  .   ._   ._ 

Constantine,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  him,  effect  nothing  with  ihem  until  he  applied 

and  was  used  to  call  him  the  Moses  of  his  himself  lo  their  infliieatial  bishop,  Ulphilaa, 

time.    Constantine  permitted  the  Gotha  to  and  succeeded,  by  persuasive  sjxcches  and 

settle  down  in  the  diBtricc  of  Mtesia.    At  by  money,  to  win  hiin  over.    He  bo  repre- 

this  time  Ulphilas  was  consecrated  bishop  scnted  the  matter  as  if  tlie  dispute  between 

of  the  Goths  by  Eusebina  of  Nicomedia.  the  two  parties  related  only  to  unimportant 

According  to  SiirateH.II.  41,  UlphiUs  snb-  ditftrences,  and  was  made  so   important 

scribed,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  Arian  creed,  merely  trough  their  obstinacy  and  love  of 

dravni  np  at  Conatantinc^ile,  in  the  year  dispute. 

860,  under  the  emperor  Conslanlius.  'Be-  If  we  compare  together  these  acconnts, 

fore  this,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  we  find  that  Philoatorgius  denaits  from  all 

doctrine;  for  he  followed  (he  teaching  of  the  other  church-historians  in  placiiiit  the 

the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilns,  who  hod  been  whole  period  of  Ulphilas'  labors  within  the 

one  of  the  aigners  of  the  Nicene  creed,  reign   of   the   emperor    Conslanline,  and 

Next,  the  same  church-historian  relates,  IV.  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  nego- 

33   that  the  assistance  and  sapport  which  .  Nations  in  the  time  of  Valens,  which  were 

the  emperor  Valens  afforded  to  that  poition  the  most  important.    But  aa  the  accounts 

of  the  Goths  to  which  UiphiUs  belonged,  of  the  others  presuppose  ^so  that  (he  Goths 

induced  mau^  of  them  at  that  time  to  em-  had  long  been  Chnstiana ;  as  Socrates  and 

brace  Christianity,  bat  at  the  same  time  Sozomen  assume  that  Uiphilas  n-as  ah-eadj 

also  to  espouse  the  Aiian  doctrine  then  pre-  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Constantins,  the  ae- 

viulin^  in  the  Soman  empire.    He  places  count  of  Fbilostorgina  may  certainly  be 

the  origin  of  Ulphilas'  vereion  of  Ibe  aciip-  brought  into  agreement  with  these  reports, 

turea  as  late  as  the  lime  just  refen'wl  lo.  If  it  may  only  be  supposed  —  against  which 

Sozomcn  (IV.  24  and  VL  37)   agi'ecs  in  supposition  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 

the  iniun  with  Socrates,  and  only  adds  ^lat  of  objection  —  that  Ulphilas  lived  lo  a  very 

Ulphilas  waa  at  first  a  follower  of  the  doc-  old  age,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  he  began 

trines  of  the  Nicene  council;  that,  in  the  his  labors  as  a  bLahop  among  (he  Goths  as 

Ume  of  the  emperor  Constantins,  be  had,  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine;  for  it  is 

indeed,  imprudently  become  intimate  with  very  i>ossibie,  certainly,  (bat  ha  may  have 

certain  bishops  of  the  Koman  empire  who  exercised  the  functions  of  the   episcopal 

professed  Arianism,  yet  continued  to  main-  office  throUKh  a  period  of  Jifli/  years, 

tun  his  ieltowship  with  the  orthodox  bish-  In  the  next  place,  it  mnst  be  remarked, 

ops  acconUng  to  the  Nicene  council.    But,  that  Fhiloslorgius,  being  an  Arian,  had  an 

having  come  to  Constantinople  on  occasion  intereat  in  making  it  appear  that  Ulphilas 

of  certain  negotiations  with  the  emperor  was  an  Aiian  from  the  first;  wh'le,       Ui 

Valens,  he  was  moved  by  the  persuasions  other  hand,  the  other  clmreh-his   na      as 

of  the  dominant  Arian  bishops,  and   by  opponents  of  Aria  "                '          '   '  ' 


their  promises  lo  give  him  tbeir  support    represent  the  feet  as  if  Ulphilas  w  I 

with  the  emperor,  to  embrace  Arianism.    first  place  orthodox,  and  to  trace  h     d   ( 
Theodoretns,  IV.  37,  reports  that  the  Gotba    tion  from  the  orthodox  doclrir 


:e  dcvoled  to  thctrue  faith  until  the  time  influencea  and  causes,  and  henc         fi      h 

of  (Sie  emperor  Valens;  but  that,  under  this  lime  of  this  defection  under  the      g         n 

emperor,  the  Arian  dominant   bishop   at  emperor  who  was   zealously   d         d   to 

court,  Endoxins,  represented  to  them  that  Ariauism.    It  is  vei;  passible  that  Ulphi- 
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being  reconciled  with  each  other  by  supposing  that  Ulphilas  firat  began 
his  labors,  as  a  bishop  among  the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
and  that  he  continued  to  prosecute  them  until  near  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valens ;  that  he  repeatedly  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Gotha  and  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  tLis  way 
ever  rose  higher  in  the  confidence  of  the  former, 

Athanasius,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote  while  a  deacon,  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  Nicene  council,  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  Goths,  and  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
this  reli^on  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself  on  that  people.^  He 
says,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  Christianity  among  these  rude 
tribes ;  "  Who  is  it  that  has  wrought  this  ;  that  has  united  in  the  bonds 
of  peace  those  who  once  hated  one  another ;  —  who  else  than  the  be- 
loved Son  of  the  Father,  the  common  Saviour  of  all,  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
through  love  to  us,  suffered  everything  for  our  salvation  ?  For  already 
of  old  the  peace  that  should  go  out  from  him  had  been  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  since  the  holy  scriptures  say,  Isa,  2:4:'  Then  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  mto  ,pi'uning- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  anymore.'  And  this  is  nothing  incredible  ;  smce  even  now 
the  barbarians,  to  whom  savagery  of  manners  is  a  nature  so  lun^  as 
they  worship  dumb  idols,  rage  against  each  other,  and  cannot  remain 
one  moment  without  the  sword  ;  but,  when  they  hear  the  doctnne  of 
Christ,  immediately  they  turn  away  from  war  to  agriculture  ;  —  instead 
of  arming  their  hands  with  the  sivord,  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer ,  and, 
in  a  word,  from  henceforth,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  with  ea«h  other, 
arm  themselves  against  Satan,  striving  to  conquer  him  by  the  bravery 
of  the  soul.  And  the  wonder  ia,  that  even  they  despise  death,  and  be- 
come martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  Christ." 

The  division  of  the  (Joths  among  whom  Ulphilas  appeared,  were  the 
Thervingians,  under  king  Fritiger —  the  WeatGoths ;  and  these  were 
at  war  with  the  Greuthin^ans,  whose  king  was  Athanarich — the  East- 
Goths,^  When,  therefore,  Ulphilas  labored  to  difluse  Christianity  also 
among  the  Greuthingians,  his  efforts  met  with  opposition  ;  Christianity 
was  persecuted  by  them,  and  many  died  as  martyrs.®  The  martyrs 
certainly  contributed  greatly  among  the  Goths  also  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.* 

Tlie  historian  Eunapius  relates  that  the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  tlie 

IftB  hsd  received  the  simple  fbrm  of  tlie  IV.  33,  recognized  even  amonic  the  Goths, 
doctrine  of  Chiist's  divinity  from  the  older  although  they  were  Arians,  the  gennine 
Roman  charch:  that  in  the  be^nning  he  spirit  of  martyrdom.  For  ho  says,  Bithongh 
held  simply  to  lliis,  without  taking  any  part  the  barbariims  erred  through  their  eimpliei- 
in  the  dialeclio  doctrinal  controversiea,  un- 
til, by  coming  in  contact,  in  various  ways, 
vith'the  Ariim  hi.'ihops,  he  was  led  to  em- 
luuee  the  Arian  system. 

1  Athanag,  de  incarrtaCione  verbt,  f  51  et52. 


ty,  yet  they  despised  the  earthly  life  for  the 
sake  of  the  Aith  in  Christ :  'An^nrn  rbv 
XpuTTiaMJJulU'  Se^ufievBi,  Inrip  t^j  eif  Sputrdv 

*  Cottp.  3asiL  Ciesareens.  ep.  155, 164, 

See  the  passages  above  eited,  fiom  Soe-     165,  in  wiiieh  letters  of  almut  the  year  374, 

'  Stttomea.aiidAmmian.MaiceUin. 


is  made  of  the  martyrs 
,    ,  Basil  procured  relics  of  the 

'  li'iB  interesting  to  observe  thu  Socrates,    tyrs  who  died  there. 
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emperor  Valena,  while  they  contrived  to  mfdntain  in  great  secrecy  tbe 
ancient  rites  of  their  national  religion,  often  aasnmed  the  outward  show 
of  Christianity,  and  carried  about  with  them  pretended  bishops  in  their 
wagons,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  thereby  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
the  Byzantine  court ;  which  they  could  the  more  easily  deceive,  as  they 
had  among  them  people  who  wore  the  monkish  dress,  and  whom  they 
pretended  to  call  monks,  because  they  understood  in  what  high  esteem 
thia  class  of  men  stood  among  the  Christians.^  It  is  true,  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  this  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians  is  no  sufficient  authority 
for  a  fact  of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  expresses  himself  in  too  gen- 
eral terms.  Yet  very  possibly  the  Goths  were  shrewd  enough  to  dis- 
cern that,  in  this  way,  they  could  most  easily  deceive  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  some  particular  cases,  they  resorted  to 
this  means  of  deception  ;  although,  in  the  main,  there  can  he  no  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  great  Chryaostom,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  during 
his  exile  after  he  was  expelled  from  Constantinople,  labored  earnestly 
for  the  establishment  of  missions  among  the  Goths.  He  set  apart  a  par- 
ticular church  at  Constantinople  for  the  religious  worship  of  the  Goths ; 
where  the  Bible  was  read  in  the  Gothic  translation,  and  diacourses  were 
preached  by  Gothic  clergj'men  in  the  language  of  their  country.  He 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  here  training  up  missionaries  for  the  people 
froiQ  among  the  people  themselves.  On  a  certain  Sundfty ,  in  the  year 
398  or  399,  after  causing  divine  worship  to  be  celebrated,  the  Bible  to 
be  read,  and  a  discourse  to  be  preached,  by  Gothic  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Gothic  tongue,  to  the  great  surprise  no  doubt  of  the  refined  Byzantians 
in  the  aasemhly,  who  looked  down  upon  the  Goths  as  barbarians,  he 
took  advantage  of  this  remarkable  scene,  to  point  out  to  them,  in  the 
example  before  their  own  eyes,  the  transforming  and  plastic  power  of 
Christianity  over  the  entire  human  nature,  and  to  enlist  their  sympa- 
thies in  the  cause  of  the  mission.  He  delivered  a  discourse,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  full  of  a  divine  eloquence,  on  the  might  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  plan  of  God  in  the  education  of  mankind,^  Among  other 
things  he  remarks,  quoting  the  parage  in  laa.  65 :  25 :  " '  The  wolf  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bul- 
lock.' The  prophet  is  not  speaking  here  of  liona  and  Iambs,  but  pre- 
dicting to  us  that,  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  divine  doctrine,  the 
brutal  sense  of  rude  men  should  be  transformed  to  such  gentleness  of 
spirit,  that  they  should  unite  together  in  one  and  the  same  community 
with  the  mildest.  And  this  have  you  witnessed  to-day  —  the  most  sav- 
age race  of  men  standing  together  with  the  lambs  of  the  church  —  one 
pasture,  one  fold  for  all  —  one  table  set  before  all."    Which  may  refer 

l  See  Ennapii  Excerpta,  in  Maii  scripto-  oopovai  jitwm,  Trovi/poic  ri  ctvai  KnJ  mtcv- 

rum  velerum  nova  eoUeetio,  Tom,  II.    Bo-  ia&m,  which  the  fierce  enemy  of  Christian 

ma!,  1827,  p,  277  and  78.    "Hv  6i  sal  Tav  monasticiam  coald  not  deny  himself  the 

KO^vithiM  iiaeaxui'  Jrup'  oStoEc,  j-Etoc  Karii  gratification  of  adding. 

liiuieiv  Tuv  -rrUpa  rdig  jroAi/iioif  eirireiTjcl™-  *  The  VIII.  Homily,  among  those  first 

juniui',  oiSev  kx^ovv  TTC  lit/iT/ahic  ■Kpayjia-  published  by  Montfaueon,  Tom.  XII.  opp. 

rCiieq  KcU  HoiK^m',  ^KK  Hi/picd  ^aia  l/taria  Chrysostom. 
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either  to  the  common  participation  in  the  sacred  word,  which  had  been 
presented  first  in  the  Gothic  and  then  in  the  Greek  language,  or  to 
the  common  participation  in  the  communion. 

The  Gothic  clergy  began  already  to  busy  themselves  with  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  learned  Jerome  waa  surprised,  while  residing  at 
Bethlehem,  (in  403,)  by  receiving  a  letter  from  two  Goths,  Sunnia  and 
Fretela,  making  inquiries  about  several  discrepancies  which  they  had 
observed  between  the  vulgar  Latin  and  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Psalms ;  and  Jerome  begins  his  answer^  in  the  following  words :  "  Who 
would  have  believed,  that  the  barbarian  tongue  of  the  Goths  would  in- 
quire respecting  the  pure  sense  of  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  tliat, 
while  the  Greeks  were  sleeping,  or  rather  disputing  with  each  other," 
(according  to  another  reading  —  "despising  it,")  "  Germany  iteelf 
would  be  investigating  the  divine  word  ? "  ^  Jerome  could  say,  that  the 
lei  and  yellow-haired  Goths  carried  the  church  about  with  them  in 
t«nts  ;  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  battled  with  equal  fortune  against 
the  Romans,  because  they  trusted  in  the  same  religion.^ 

The  influence  of  Christianity  was,  perhaps,  seen  also  in  those  who  as 
yet  made  no  profession  of  it,  when  Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  West 
Gothic  army,  captured  Rome,  and  spread  consternation  all  around. 
The  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  chapels  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, became  the  universa]  places  of  refuge  ;  and  they  remained,  with 
all  their  treasures,  and  all  the  men  who  had  fled  to  them,  respected  and 
spared  amid  all  the  havoc  of  devastation.  Not  a  man  of  the  barbarians 
touched  these  spots ;  nay,  they  conveyed  thiiher  themselves  many  un- 
happy individuals  who  had  excited  their  pity,  as  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Pagans,  who  had  ascribed  to  Christianity  al]  the  calamities  of  the  period, 
and  Christians,  united  here  in  ^ving  thanks  to  God.  "  He  who  does 
not  fiee,"  exclaims  Augustin,  speaking  of  this  fact,*  "  that  the  thanks 
for  this  are  due  to  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  Christian  period,  must  be 
blind  ;  he  who  does  see  it,  and  praises  not  God,  is  an  ingrate  ;  he  who 
wouJd  hinder  them  that  praise  God,  is  a  madman.  Far  be  it  from  any 
intelligent  man  to  ascribe  this  to  the  rudeness  of  barbarians.  He 
bridled  and  tempered  the  savage  nature  of  the  barbarians  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner  who  had  said  long  before  :  '  Then  will  I  visit  their  trans- 
gression with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Nevertheless, 
my  loviog-kindness  wilt  I  not  utterly  take  from  them.' "  Ps.  89  :  32, 33. 


1  Ep.  106,  in  the  edition  of  Vallarsi; — in  conteimienlibue)    Greeds,   ipsa   Gemrnnin 

other  editions,  ep.,98.  Spiritas  Sancti  eloquia  scmuirelnr  ? 

^  Quis  hoe  crederet,  nt  barlmrii  Gretaram  '  Ep.  107  ad  Letam.  ^  2.    Getamm  rati- 

linjina  Heiii«ioam    quiereret  reritnteni;  et  1usetfla.vns  exercitiis  ecdesiarum  circum- 

dormiianlibus,  immo    coniendentibos    (or  fert  tentoria. 
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I,  History  of  ihb  Chctrch  Constitution. 

1.  Itelation  of  Church  to  State. 

In  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  there  occurred,  with  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  a  most  important  change,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  church  constitution,  and  which 
had  an  influence,  in  varions  ways,  on  the  whole  course  and  shapmg  of 
the  church  development.  In  the  preceding  period,  the  church  stood  to 
the  state  in  the  relation  of  an  independent,  self-included  whole,  and 
was  to  the  state,  for  the  most  part,  an  object  of  hostility.  At  all  events, 
the  utmost  which  she  could  expect  from  the  state  was  bare  toleration. 
The  important  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  church  was  \eitfree  to 
develope  itself  outwardlj  from  its  own  inward  principle  ;  —  that  no  for- 
eign might  could  introduce  its  disturbing  influence  ;  and  that  the  church 
itself  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  employing  an  ahea 
power  for  the  prosecution  of  its  ends,  and  of  thus  entering  into  a  prov- 
ince that  did  not  belong  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  had 
no  immediate  influence  on  civil  society  and  its  different  relations.  In 
tim  there  waa  much  which  stood  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  church ;  the  transforming  influence  which  Christianity 
necessarily  exercises  on  all  with  which  it  comes  m  contact,  could  not  as 
yet  here  manifest  itself.  Only  in  an  indirect  manner  —  and,  in  this 
respect,  we  must  aJlow,  although  in  a  very  slow,  yet  in  the  safest  and 
purest  way —  could  the  church  exert  an  influence  on  the  state,  by  ever 
drawing  over  more  of  its  members  into  itself,  and  communicating  to 
them  the  spirit  by  whose  influence  everything  must  be  made  better. 
Yet  this,  however,  could  not  take  place  in  all  the  members  of  the 
church  at  once  ;  but  only  in  those  who,  while  they  belonged  to  the  visi- 
ble church,  belonged  at  the  same  time  also,  by  the  disposition  of  their 
minds,  to  the  invisible  church.  From  such  only  could  proceed  the  new 
creation  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  produces,  as  they  alone  had  ex- 
perienced this  creation  in  their  own  hearts.  But,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  the  church  entered  into  an  entirely  diflerent  relar 
tion  to  the  state.  It  did  not  merely  become  a  whole,  recognized  as 
legal,  and  tolerated  by  the  state,  —  which  it  had  been  already  from  the 
reign  of  Gallien  down  to  the  Dioclesian  persecution, — but  the  state 
itself  declared  its  principles  to  be  those  to  which  everything  must  be 
Bubordmated.  Chvbtianity  became,  by  degrees,  the  dominant  state 
religion,  though  not  entirely  in  the  same  sense  as  Paganism  had  been 
before.     Church  and  state  constituted,  henceforth,  two  wholes,  one 
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interpenetrating  tlic  other,  and  standing  in  a  relation  of  mutual  action  and 
reaction.  The  advantageous  influence  of  thia  was,  that  the  church 
coull  now  e\ert  its  tranafonnmg  fowei  ilso  rn  the  relatuns  of  the 
state  ,  hut  the  meisure  ind  the  character  of  thia  joiver  defended  on 
the  atate  of  the  inner  hfe  m  the  chunh  itself  The  btaithful  nfluence 
of  the  churi,h  is  indeed  to  he  jerceived  in  miny  partimlar  ci'tes; 
though  it  was  very  far  from  being  so  in%ht\  as  it  must  ha^e  been  had 
everything  proceeded  fiom  the  spint  of  genwme  Chnstnmty,  and  had 
the  state  actually  subordinated  itself  to  this  spirit.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  church  had  now  to  struggle  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  for, 
instead  of  being  Xdtfree,  as  it  was  before,  to  pursue  its  own  course  of 
development,  it  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign,  secular  pow- 
er, which,  in  various  ways,  would  operate  to  check  and  disturb  it ;  and 
the  danger,  in  this  ease,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  politi- 
cal life  with  which  the  church  came  in  contact  was  corrupt,  and  a  law- 
less, despotic  will  ruled  supreme,  —  a  will  which  acknowledged  no  re- 
straints, and  which,  therefore,  whenever  it  intermeddled  with  the 
church  development,  was  prone  to  act  after  the  same  arbitrarj-  maimer 
as  it  did  elsewhere.  So  it  actually  happened  in  the  East  Roman  em- 
pire. Without  doubt,  it  belongs  to  the  essentia]  character  of  Christi- 
anity, that  it  can  propagate  itself  even  under  the  most  depressing  of 
earthly  relations,  and,  hj  the  surpassing  energy  of  its  spirit,  break 
through  every  species  of  temporal  bondage.  This  was  seen  under  the 
empire  of  Pagan  Rome,  and  in  the  Persian  empire.  Despotism,  ai^ 
rayed  in  open  hostility  to  Christianity,  only  served  to  call' forth,  in  still 
greater  strength,  the  Christian  sense  of  freedom  rising  superior  to  all 
earthly  constraint.  But  despotism  in  outward  alliance  with  the  church, 
proved  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  It  was  now  necessary  that  one  of 
two  things  should  happen  ;  —  either  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  be- 
came more  widely  diffnsed,  must — not  by  a  sudden  and  glaring  revo- 
lution, but  by  its  power  in  the  heart,  which  is  far  mightier  than  any  arm 
of  flesh  —  gradually  introduce  the  order  of  law  in  the  place  of  arbi- 
trary despotism ;  or  the  corruption  of  the  state  would  introduce  Itself 
into  the  church,  as  it  actually  did  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Further- 
more, the  church  was  now  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  appropriating  a 
foreign  might  for  the  prosecution  of  its  ends ;  a  temptation  ever  ready 
to  assml  man,  the  moment  the  spirit  is  no  longer  sovereign  alone,  but 
the  flesh  intermeddles  with  its  proper  work.  Looking  only  at  the  holy 
end  which  he  fancies  himself  in  pursuit  of,  any  means  that  can  subserve 
it  seem  good  to  him.  He  doeS  not  consider  that  the  truth  itself^  forced 
on  man  otlierwise  than  by  its  own  inward  power,  hecomes  falsehood. 
How  easily  might  the  bishops,  in  their  zeal,  —  more  or  less  unwise, 
more  or  less  directed  by  selfish  views,  —  be  tempted  to  invite  those  eat- 
perors  who  professed  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  victory  for  that  which  thei/  deemed  the  pure  doctrine,  and  in 
crushing  its  adversaries ;  —  when,  in  fact,  the  Syrian  bishops,  in  the 
previous  period,  had  already  sought  after  the  aid  of  a  pagan  emperor, 
Aurehan,  in  a  similar  case !  ^  And  in  cases  of  this  sort,  how  invariably 
1  See  ftbove,  vol.  I.  sect.  Ill  p.  lOU. 
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did  tlie  wrong  proceeding  bring  along  its  own  punishment !  In  forget- 
tinir  and  denying  its  owii  essential  character,  on  the  simple  preservation 
of  which  its  true  power  depends,  —  in  consenting  to  make  use  of  a  for- 
eign might  for  the  fartherauce  of  its  ends,  the  church  succumbed  to 
that  might.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  church 
of  the  Eoman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  great  change  of  which  we  speak,  in  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  state,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  transition  of  the  Roman  emperors 
to  the  side  of  Gkmtianity.  The  supreme  magistrates  now  considered 
themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  and  took  a  personal  share  in  its 
concerns ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  fix  the  proper  limita 
to  this  participation,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  up  theu-  relation  as  em- 
perors to  subjects.  They  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  transfer  the 
relation  they  had  stood  in  as  Pagans  to  the  pagan  state-religion,  over 
to  their  relation  to  the  Christian  church.  Tet  they  were  here  met  by 
that  independent  spirit  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  had  been  developing  itself,  and  acquiring  a  determinate 
shape  ;  and  which  would  make  them  see  that  Christianity  could  not, 
like  Paganism,  be  subordinated  to  tiie  political  interest.  There  had  in 
fact  arisen  in  the  church,  as  we  observed  in  the  previous  period,  a  false, 
theocratical  tiieory,  originating,  not  in  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  but  in 
the  confusion  of  the  religious  constitutions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which,  grounding  itself  on  the  idea  of  a  viable  priesthood  belong- 
ing to  the  essence  of  the  church  and  governing  the  church,  brought 
along  with  it  an  unchristian  opposition  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular 
power,  and  which  might  easily  result  m  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal 
state,  subordinating  the  secular  to  itself  in  a  ialse  and  outward  way. 
The  emperors  did  in  fact  entertain  precisely  that  view  of  the  church 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  tradition  ;  or  rather,  mce  —  if  we  ex- 
cept Vale  ntinian  II.,  who  seems  to  have  consistentiy  carried  through 
one  determmate  theory  —  they  had  no  judgment  of  their  own,_they  were 
involuntarily  borne  along  by  the  dominant  spirit.  The  entire  church 
constitution,  aa  it  then  stood,  appeared  to  them,  equally  with  Christi- 
amty,  a  divine  institution,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  ami  the 
apostles,  in  which  nothing  could  be  altered  by  arbitrary  human  will. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  same  church  constitution  had  acquu-ed  its  form  in 
a  time  when  the  church  was  an  independent  society  by  itself,  under  the 
government  of  the  bishops. 

This  thooeratical  theory  was  already  the  prevailing  one  in  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  and,  had  not  the  bishops  voluntarily  made  themsehes 
dependent  onhirabytheir  disputes,  and  by  their  determination  to  make 
use  of  the  power  of  tiie  state  for  the  furtherance  of  their  aims,  it  lay- 
in  their  power,  by  consistentiy  and  uniformly  availmg  themselves  of  this 
theory,  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  him.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  re- 
script of  the  year  314,  when  an  appeal  was  made  from  an  ejiiscopal 
tribunal  to  the  imperial  decision,  he  declared :  "  The  sentence  of  the 
bishops  must  be  regarded  as  the  sentence  of  Christ  himself."  ^   But,  on 

'  Sacerdo  turn  judicium  ita  debet  haberi,  Optav,  Milev.  de  schismale  Donatistar 
nt  Bi  ipsB  Domiiius  residens  judicet    See    f.  184. 
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the  other  hand,  it  flattered  Constantine  so  to  regard  the  matter,  as  if 
God  had  made  Um  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  the  end  that, 
through  his  inatru mentality,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  might  be  eve- 
rywhere extended  and  promoted.  When,  in  a  jesting  tone,  he  once 
observed  to  the  bishops,  at  a  banquet,  that  he  too  was  a  bishop  in  his 
own  way,  —  namely,  a  bishop  over  whatever  lay  without  the  church, — 
he  meant  by  this,  that  God  had  made  hun  overseer  of  that  which  was 
without  the  church,  i.e.,  the  political  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
dering these  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  of  giving  -the  whole  such  a 
direction,  as  that  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  pious  hving.'  The  dia- 
putes  among  the  bishops  on  doctrinal  matters  led  him,  on  the  matter 
of  his  relation  to  the  church,  to  derive  from  this,  hia  supposed  vocation, 
maay  consequences  which,  at  the  be^nning,  had  never  entered  into  his 
thoughte.  He  exhorted  them  to  unanhnity  ;  and,  when  bis  exhortations 
were  unheeded,  he  resorted  to  such  means  for  uniting  the  opposite  par- 
ties, as  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Roman  state  put  into  hb  hands. 
He  convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  from  aD  parts  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  give  a  decision  for  all  the  Christiana  under  his  government.^ 
The  decrees  of  these  synods  were  published  under  the  imperial  author- 
ity, and  thus  obtained  a  political  importance.  Those  only  who  adopted 
them  could  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  catholic  Christians  favored  by 
the  state  ;  and,  in  the  end,  civil  penalties  were  threatened  against  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  them. 

The  cooperation  of  the  emperors  having  once  become  so  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  aesemhlmg  of  these  councils  and  the  carrying-out  of 
their  decisions,  it  could,  of  course,  no  longer  remain  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  them  which  of  the  contending  parties  they  should  sustain 
with  their  power.  However  emphatically  they  might  declare  in  theory 
that  the  bishops  alone  were  entiUed  to  decide  m  matters  of  doctrine, 
still  kumanpaamns  proved  mightier  than  theoreticalforms.  Although 
these  councils  were  to  serve  as  organs  to  express  ^q  decision  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  yet  the  Byzantine  court  had  already  prejudged  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  which  party  ought  to  be  considered  pious  and  which  impious, 
wherever  it  could  be  contrived  to  gam  over  the  court  in  favor  of  any 

•  This  remark  of  Coo^mnline,  which  Ea-  ry  M)^  imvooiitevoc,  Toif  ipxo/iivovc  dirau- 

sebius  quolHs,  (de  vitaConsmnlini,  1V.24,)  Tof  h^taKOirii,    npovrpens    re   fioij    nip  &v 

aa  he  heard  it  at  table  from  ihe  empei'ors  Jtm/jif  rdv  liinj}^  (UTaStuniiv  fliov.    Anil, 

lips,  has  not  so  great  importance  in  itself  in  fact,  he  expresses  liimself  in  precisely 

considered;  for  in  truth  it  was  a  mere  pnn,  the  same  way  in  other  public  declarations 

from  which  no  theory  about  church  righls  respecting  the  office  entrusted  to  him  by 

could  be  drawn,  — a  sportive  allusion  to  ihe  Gotf.    See  the  first  scciion. 
amhignity  of  the  Greek  word  ertioiamo^,        "  Ensebius  of  Ctesarea,  the  conrt  bishop, 

whicb  may  be  used  to  denote  either  a  par-  — whose  views  of  the  case  cannot  be  con- 

licular  ecolesiaatical  officer,  or  an  overseer  sidered,  however,  as  ibe  pravailiiia  one  at 

cenerally:  'H^&pael^  Kni  am-A;  tuianowo^,  that  time,  — derives  this  anthoiity  from  the 

ax  */teif  fiiv  Tuw  dcii  T^!  tKuXnaio!,  tjii  fact,  that  God  had  enlrusled  the  general 

di  rtiw  ixTds  imh  i9eo6  Ka&eaTUfievo^  ittiano-  ovei'sight  of  the  whole  church  to  the  empe- 

irof  iiv  eiflu.  Ensebius,  who  could  best  know  ror,  just  as  the  oversiifhe  of  their  particular 

in  what  sense  Constantine  meant  this  to  be  dioceses  belonged  to  the  bishops,  —  a  sort 

taken,  understands  by  turlK  tw  ixtknaini,  of  nniversal  episcopate  in  relation  (o  the 

Bunply  the  8t«te,  so  far  as  Constantine  ex-  several  individual  bishoprics :   Ola  tic  Jtot- 

crclsed  such  oversight  over  bis  subjects  as  ™f  inimoito!  Ik  flfou  saSearu/itvoi;,  avvoSovf 

10  lead  them,  lo  the  best  of  his  abihly,  in  tuv  ntS  Seov  ^^iTovpyuv   avutxpora.    Da 

Uie  way  of  pious  living :  'AnWouaa  S  o^  vita  Constan&i,  1. 1,  c.  44. 
VOL.  II.                                     12 
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particular  doctrinal  interest ;  ^  —  or  in  case  tlie  court  persecuted  one  o£ 
the  conteudmg  doetriaal  parties  merely  out  of  dialike  to  tlie  man  who 
fltood  at  the  head  of  it,  then  the  doctrinal  question  must  he  turned  into 
a  means  of  gratifying  personal  grudges.^  The  emperors  were  under  no 
necessity  of  employing  force  against  the  bishops :  by  indirect  means, 
they  could  sufficiently  influence  the  minds  of  all  those  with  whom 
worldly  interests  stood  for  more  than  the  cause  of  truth,  or  who  were 
not  yet  superior  to  the  fear  of  man.  It  was  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  which  induced  the  Eastern  bishops,  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  to  suSer  the  impoaitJon  of  a  doctrinal  formula  which 
they  detested,  and  from  which,  indeed,  they  sought  immediately  to  rid 
themselves.  The  emperor  Theodosiua  II.  declared  to  the  first  council 
of  Ephesus,  that  no  person  who  was  not  a  bishop  should  interfere  with 
the  eccleaastioal  proceedings ;  ®  and  in  this  declaration  ho  himself  may 
have  been  in  earnest :  but  he  was  borne  along  by  the  current  of  a 

Eowerfnl  court  party,  which  itself  had  combined  with  a  party  of  the 
ishoja,  and  to  this  party  he  must  serve  as  the  instrument.  The  pious 
and  free-heai-ted  abbot,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that 
no  remedy  existed  for  the  evil  in  the  church,  unless  lie  placed  some 
check  on  the  doffmaHzinff  epirit  of  his  cowtiers ;  *  —  and  the  sequel 
proved  how  entirely  he  was  in  the  right. 

It  is  true,  powerful  voices  were  heard  simply  protesting  against  this 
confusion  of  political  and  spiritual  interests  ;  ^  as,  for  example,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  who  remarked  well  and  beautifully  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius :  "  It  is  for  tins  purpose  you  govern  and  watch,  that  all  may  enjoy 
sweet  liberty.  The  peace  of  the  church  can  no  otherwise  be  restored, 
its  distractions  can  in  no  other  way  be  healed,  than  by  permitting  every 
man  to  live  wholly  according  to -his  own  convictions,  free  from  ^ 
slavery  of  opinion.  Even  though  such  force  should  be  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  true  faith,  yet  the  bishops  would  come  before  you 
and  say :  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe ;  he  requires  not  an  obedi- 
ence which  is  constrained,  a  profession  which  is  forced.  He  does  not 
want  hypocrisy,  but  sincere  worship."  ^  But  these  isolated  voices  could 
accomplish  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  great  mass ;  and  they  proceeded 
mainly  from  those  who  were  themselves  made  sore  by  oppression,  Now, 
aa  so  much  depended  on  the  fact  whether  a  party  had  the  emperor's 
vote  on  its  side,  consequently  every  art  was  employed  to  secure  this ; 
all  that  was  corriipt  in  the  Byzantine  court  found  its  way  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  —  court  parties  became  doctrinal  parties,  and  the  re- 

'  As  it  had  been  contrived,  before  the  as-  '  'A^i/arov,  tSv  /^  toS  xaridtryev  tCoi 

sembling  of  the  council  of  Nice,  to  persu.ide  ayiCnoTuv  brtunonuv  mj'jaiwtiTa  roif  ^wAj- 

the  emperor   Consiantine   that  the  Arian  oiannKoit  ani/i/iaaiv  imfiiyi-iioSaL     See  the 

doctrine  contained  a  blaaphetny  a^ainsc  the  Sacra  Theodos.  II.  in  the  acts  oTtliis  coua- 

divinity  of  Christ,  and  diat  the  bfiooviim'  dl. 

was  i^isolntely  required  in  order  to  iDida-  'Isidor.  Pelusiot  LI.  ep.811.    'Dapdsaat 

tain  the  difcnity  of  Christ's  person.  roiroii  Sepajraav,  tl  itavaeias  rCni  ioyfia- 

*  As  at  5ie  Hr>it  eotineil  of  Ephesoa,  where  ■tiamJii  roif  aoA^  diaKonov;. 

tho  revenge  of  Pnleheria,  wlio  governed  the  °  Comp.  the  e^aijiplos  cited  in  the  first 

Imperiiil  eonrt,  turned  the  docliinal  contro-  section,  p.  33,  34. 

versj  into  a  means  of  removing  the  pa-        ' .'  ■"  '^ •=- 

tiiarch  Neslorius  from  Constantioople. 
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yerse.  Imperial  chamberlains,  (cubic ularii,)  eunuchs,  directors  of  the 
princes'  kitchen,!  disputed  on  formulas  of  faith,  and  affected  to  set 
fchemsekes  up  as  judges  in  theological  disputes.  That  which  must  pass 
current  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  ehurch  was  subjected  to  the  same  fluc- 
tuations with  the  parties  at. court.  At  length,  in  476,  the  usurper 
BasiUscuB,  who  enjoj^cd  a  brief  authority,  set  an  example  wholly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court,  of  effecting  changes  in 
the  ruling  doctrines  of  the  church  by  imperial  decrees,  and  of  setthng 
dogmatic  controversies  by  a  resort  to  the  same  expedient ;  —  and  this 
example  was  soon  after  but  too  eagerly  followed  by  other  emperors,  such 
as  Zeno  and  Justinian.  These  attempts  to  rule  over  the  conscience  by 
imperial  mandates,  opened  a  new  source  of  disturbances  and  disorders 
in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  true,  that  which  had  been  obtruded  upon  it 
from  without,  and  which  was  alien  from  the  whole  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  at  that  time,  could  gmn  no  substantial  existence 
within  it.;  but  then  a  violent  crisis  was  always  necessary  to  throw  it  off 
again.  The  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  will  be  furnished  in  the 
history  of  the  disputes  on  doctrine.  The  Greek  church  presents  here 
a  warning  example  for  all  ages.  The  church  of  the  West  developed 
itself,  in  the  main,  with  more  independence ;  because  the  theocratic 
principle,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  obtained  more  power  in  it;  because 
the  predominant  authority  of  the  Roman  bishops  formed  a  certain  coun- 
terpoise to  the  interference  of  the  state  ;  and  because  the  more  rigid 
and  less  versatile  spirit  of  the  Western  church  gave  less  frequent  occa^ 
sion  for  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the 
state  more  in  detail. 

The  state  at  present  took  some  part  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  churches.  More  was  effected  in  this  respect  by  one  law  of  Constan- 
tine,  than  by  all  other  means  put  together.  This  was  a  law  which  ex- 
pressly secured  to  the  churches  a  right  which,  perhaps,  they  had  already 
now  and  then  tacitly  exercised,^  namely,  the  right  of  receiving  legacies ; 
which,  in  the  Roman  empire,  no  corporation  whatever  was  entitled  to 
exercise,  unless  it  had  been  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  stat^ 
Such  a  law  Constantine  enacted  in  821,  assigning  as  the  reason  for  it, 
not  the  interests  of  the  church,  but  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  last 
will.^ 

In  part,  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  partly  also  the  delusive 
notion  that  such  ^fts,  as  meritorious  works,  were  particularly  acceptar 
ble  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  it  was  possible  thereby  to  atone  for  a 
multitude  of  sins,  or  both  together,  procured  for  the  churches,  especially 
in  large  towns,*  very  considerable  and  very  numerous  donations.     But 

1  As  for  euample,  that  fhief  cook  who  estates,  which  eTidentlr  they  could   have 

was  sent  m  a  deputy  from  Ihe  court  of  Iha  come  in  possession  of  in  no  other  way. 

emperor  Valens  to  persuade  Basil  of  CsBsa-  Consult  the  edict  of  GftUien.    And  Alex- 

rea  not  to  show  any  opposition  to  doctrines  ander  Severus  had  alreadv  conceded  to  the 

of  (he  court.    See  Gregor.  Kaz.  orat-XX.  Christinns  a  pnWioplnco  as  legally  tielons- 

f.  348.    Theodoret.  hist  eccles.  IV.  o.  19.  ing  to  them.  See  .^lii  lampridii  vita,  c.  49. 

'  I'or,  during  the  perseciilions  in  the  third  'Cod,  Theodbs.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  II.  }  4' 

century,  we  find  it  indmatcd  that  atiera|il9  *AmmJaniis  Marcelliniis  (1,  XXVII.  c.a) 

were  made  to  deprive  the  chnrcbes  of  Ihcir  speaks  of  the  great  wealih  which  the  Bo- 
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it  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  too,  that  the  -wealth  of  the  church  often 
led  the  biahofs  of  the  large  towns  to  forget  the  nature  of  their  calhng ; 
and  dishonorable  means  were  not  seldom  employed  by  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics,  to  increase  the  bequests  in  favor  of  the  churches.  It  was 
on  this  account  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.  restricted  this  right  by  vari- 
ous limitations ;  and  distinguished  church-teachers  complained,  not  so 
much  of  these  limitations,  as  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  rendered 
them  necessary.^ 

But  in  this  case,  too,  aa  in  all  the  appearances  of  the  church  at  this 
period,  the  lights  and  shades  should  be  compared  together.  We  see, 
on  the  other  hand,  pious  bishops  giving  up,  from  Christian  motives, 
their  title  to  bequests  which,  according  to  the  civil  law,  they  might 
have  received.  A  citizen  of  Carthage  made  over  all  his  property,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  should  have  no  children,  to  the  church,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  only  the  use  of  it  while  he  lived.  But  afterwards,  when 
he  had  children,  Aurehus,  contrary  to  the  legator's  expectations,  gave 
back  the  whole:  "For  according  to  the  eivil  ktza,"  says  Aug'ostin,  who 
relates  the  case,^  "  he  might  have  retained  it,  but  not  according  to  the 
law  ofheavm."  And  Augustin  himself,  who,  indeed,  was  found  fault  with 
by  many  because  he  had  done  so  little  to  enrich  the  church,  declared: 
"  That  he  who  would  dismherit  his  son  to  make  the  church  his  legatee, 
might  look  for  some  other  one  to  receive  the  inheritance  besides  Au- 
gustin ;  nay,  be  hoped  and  prayed  that  he  might  look  in  vam  for  any 
one."  ^ 

man  bisliopa  owed  to  the  donBtions  of  tlio  toNepotJanu?,  ep.  52,;n  wMch  he  places  the 

matrons.     His  description  shows   to  whM  comiplion  of  tho  clergy  m  contrastwith  tha 

an  extent  the  bishops  of  the  great  capital  end  of  their  oallmg ;  Nee  de  lege  conqueror ; 

of  Itie  world  had,  amidst  llie  wealth  and  in  Bed  doleo  car  raenierimiis  hancl^m.  _Je- 

the  splendor  of  their  chnrch,  foi^otten  or  rome  doubtless  had  floating  hefore  his  mind, 

forfeited  their  spiritnal  character.    He  sajs,  when  ha  spoke  ot  the  corruplioti  of  the  oler- 

i(  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at.  that  flie  gy,  what  he  had  seen  particularly  at  Borne, 

candWatea  tor  the  Roman  epistopate  were  (see  ep.  S2  ad  Eiulodiium,  4  28,)  where  he 

ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  obtain  it:  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  clergy,  running 

Cnm,  id  adepli,fulnri  sint  jta  seeuri,  ut  di-  aboat  to  the  houses  of  the  nch  matrons, 

tentur  oblatiouibas  matronaram  proeedant-  and  seeking  only  to  prass  donations  out  ot 

me  vehicnlis  insidentes,  drcuraspecte  vea-  them.    Si  piilvillum  vident,  si  mantile  ela- 

Sti  enu!asearanteaprofnsa3,adeonteorum  cans,  si  aliquid  domestieie   euppelleetiliB, 

con-vivia  regales  superent  mensas.  He  savs,  budat,  mimtnr,  altrectat,  et  se  his  indigere 

it  had  been  happy  for  them,  if  they  had  fol-  conquerens,  non  tam  impctrat  qnam  OKtor- 

lowed  the  example  of  maay  of  the  provin-  quet,  qaia  sinsnliB   metnunl   voredanum 

dal  bishops,  who,  by  their  frngal  and  simple  nrhis  offendere. 

mode  of  life,  commended  themBelves  in  tbe  '  Sermo  356  J  5. 

sight  of  God  and  all  his  trne  worshippers  »  So  a  .»rtain  Bonifacias,  belonging  to 

as  pure  men     So  speaks  the  Paean.    In  the  gudd  of  the  naviculani,  whose  emplov- 

like  manner  Gre-ury  of  HajJanMn  describes  men t  was  to  convey  grain  m  their  vessels 

theslatBwhieh  the  buhops  of  Constantinople  to  Rome.  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria, 

were  nsedto  affect,— how.altheirtables  and  made  the  chnrch  at  Hippo  hia  legatee;  tmi 

in  the  uoinp  and  ania  of  their  attendants  Angustin  declined  the  bcqnesl,  becfluae,  in 

with  which  they  appeared  in  public,  they  case  of  shipwreck,  the  chnrch  woold  either 

vied  with  the  first  men  of  the  state,  {orat.  bo  obliged,  by  a  judicial  process  and  the  ap. 

XXXII,  f.  526,)    Hence  it  was  too,  that  plication  of  torture  against  the  crew,  to 

men  who  were  disposed  to  live  as  it  became  prove  that  the  mishap  was  onavoidahle,  or  to 

bishops,  such  for  example  as  Gregory  of  make  good  the  1ms  to  the  state  exchM|ner. 

Nazianien  and  Chrysostom,  were  fer  from  In  respect  to  the  first  allernauve  11  did  not 

bein?  aerceable  to  the  taste  of  many  in  befit  the  church,  m  tlie  opinion  of  Angnslin, 

^uLnlinople.  to  subject  mariners  who  had  bce,i  rescued 

1  See  Hieronym.  in  the  celebrated  letter  from  the  waves,  to  the  pains  of  torture,  as 
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And  if  it  was  often  the  case,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  that 
bishops  might  be  iMnH  who  applied  the  great  incomes  of  their  churches 
to  diffiiso  around  them  an  air  of  state  and  splendor,  there  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  shining  examples  of  other  hishops,  who,  living  frugally 
themselves,  applied  all  they  had  to  spare  for  die  support  of  charitable 
institutions.  Beyond  question,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  bishops  to 
make  use  of  the  largest  revenues  for  good  and  benevolent  purposes ; 


for  they  not  only  had  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  preserving  the 
churches,  of  maintaining  divine  service,  of  supporting  the  clergy,  of 
Supplying  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  poor,  who,  in  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Constantinople,  were  very  numerous  and  hut  too  often  suffered 
to  live  in  indolence ;  but  also,  as  a  general  thing,  the  establishments  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  Qivu^s;,''^  the  alms-houses,  (mwxoTpafda,^}  the 
institutions  for  the  support  of  helpless  aged  persons,  (yvpoKo/itia,)  the 
hospitals  and  orphan-houses,  (the  vomKO,ida  and  op^morpo^tZa,)  ori^natcd 
in  the  churches,  and  the  churches  had  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
support,  A  celebrated  establishment  of  th^  kind  was  the  one  founded 
by  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  which  existed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
century— the  Basilias, — an  institution  designed  for  the  reception  of 
Btrancers,  and  to  provide  medical  attendance  and  nursing  for  the  sick 
of  whatever  disease.  Here  everything  was  brought  together  that  could 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  physicians 
of  the  establishment  resided  within  its  walls,  and  workshops  were  pro- 
vided for  all  the  artizans  and  laborers  whose  services  were  needed ;  * 
so  that  Gregory  of  Naaanzen,  in  his  funeral  discourse  at  the  death  of 
Basil,*  could  call  this  institution  a  city  in  miniature.  Basil  had  also 
caused  similar  alms-houses  to  be  established  in  the  country ;  one  in  each 
provincial  diocese,  (^m/i/iopia,')  placed  under  the  care  of  a  country  bishop, 
■who  had  the  supervision  of  its  concerns.^  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros, 
who  had  a  diocese  which  was  poor  on  account  of  its  location,  was,  not- 
withstanding, able  to  save  enough  to  erect  porticos  for  the  use  of  the 
city,  to  buOd  two  large  bridges,  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  town,  which  had  before  suffered  for  the  want  of  water,  and  to  re- 
pair and  improve  the  public  bath,  which  was  so  unportant  a  means  of 
health  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  hot  districts.^ 

lo  the  Eecond,  (he  church  might  not  be  pQS-  >  With  regard  W>  the  ftvi*:  -Eot-!  icoivov 

sesssd  of  Ihe  means.  "  For,"  says  AugUBtin,  oiKVfa,    iiro    T^t    iniO^auK    iupaptoiievm. 

"it  ia  nolbefittingthehishoptobeamassing  Chrj'aostom,  in  art.  ap.  hom.  45,  near  the 

monev,  and  to  push  back  the  hand  of  the  end.    Of  this  insiitnlion,  as  an  ancient  one 

beggar."    Poseidiua  states,  in  the  lite  of  in  the  church,  though  the  name  was  new, 

Augustin,  c.  24,  that  the  Utter  would  never  see  Auguadn.   Tractat.  B'.  i"  Job.  4  i. 

receive  a  beqnest  which  injured  in  any  way  Xmodooiia  poslea  sunt  appelUta  noyis  no- 

the  rehitions  of  the  individnal  by  whom  the  minibns,  res  lajnen  ipfffl  et  ante  nomina  sua 

gift  was  made.    A  respectable  citizen  of  erant,  etreligJonis  veritate  firmantur. 

Hippo  had  made  over  m  the  chureh  an  ea-  =  These  inslitufiona  for  the  poor  were 

tale,  merely  reserving  to  himself  the  nse  of  under  the  anpevvinon  of  clergymen,  also  of 

it  while  he  Uved.     Afterwards  he  repented  monks,  of  K^pum  rCni   nioxduv.     Cone. 

of  what  he  had  done,  and  requested  that  Chalc  canon.  S, 

the  papers  mi-ht  be  returned  to  hira,  send-  ^  gee  Basil.  Csesareens.  ep.  94,  and  Soio 

ingmlieuof  thema  sum  of  money.    But  men.  VI, . ■54. 

Aognstin  sent  back  both,  declaring  that  the  '  Sec  his  oral.  30  and  27. 

church  would  not  reeeive  forced  jtifts,  but  '  Basil,  ep.  142,  143. 

those  only  which  were  made  with  afree  will.  "  See  Theodoret.  cp.  SI. 
VOL.  II.                                        12* 
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Among  the  favors  bestowed  by  tbe  state  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
church,  beionged  the  ftxemption  of  the  clerical  order  from  certain  pul^ 
lie  services  (muoera  pub^ca,  ^irovpyiai.')  Such  pertained  partly  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  citizens,  and  in  part  they  were  attached  to  the  possession 
of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Now,  with  these  state  burdens  stood 
connected,  for  the  most  part,  the  nndertaking  of  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  employments  which  were  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  calling.  For  this  reason,  in  the  previous  period,  when  no  cal- 
culation could  be  made  on  the  disposition  of  the  state  to  accommodate 
the  clerical  order,  a  law  had  been  passed  that  no  person  who  was  liable 
to  any  civil  imposition  (seculo  obstrictus)  should  be  ordained  to  the 
spiritual  office.^  But  the  church  having  now  been  freed  by  Conatan- 
tane  from  these  restrictions,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  like  privileges 
would  be  accorded  to  tbe  clergy  as  were  allowed  to  pagan  priests,  phy- 
sicians, and  rhetoricians.  In  fact,  Conetantine  ordered  by  a  law  of  the 
year  319,  after  having  already  conceded  to  the  clergy  previous  to  313 
a  certain  degree  of  exemption,  that  they  should  be  freed  from  all  bur- 
dens of  the  state.^  This  unconditional  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
those  civil  duties  was  destined  to  prove,  however,  the  source  of  many 
evils  both  to  church  and  to  state  ;  since  it  was  the  natural  consequence 
that  numbers,  without  any  inward  call  to  the  spiiitua)  office,  and  with- 
out any  fitness  for  it  whatever,  now  got  themselves  ordained  as  ecclesi- 
astics for  the  sate  of  enjoying  this  exemption ;  — whereby  many  of  the 
worst  class  came  to  the  administration  of  the  most  sacred  calling,^ — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  state  was  deprived  of  much  useful  service. 
The  emperor  Constantino,  in  this  collision  of  interests,  sought  to  secure 
only  those  of  the  state.  That  the  true  interests  of  the  church  could 
not  have  been  foremost  in  his  thoughts  is  the  more  evident,  since  he 
shows,  by  thb  law  itself,  how  imperfectly  he  understood  them.  By  a 
law  of  the  year  320,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier 
one,  he  ordered  that  for  the  future  no  person  belong  to  the  families  of 
Decunona,  no  one  provided  with  sufBcient  means  of  hving,  no  one  who 
was  fitted  for  the  performance  of  those  civil  duties,  should  take  refuge 
in  the  spiritual  order ;  that,  as  a  general  thing,  new  clergymen  should 
be  chosen  only  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  deceased,*  and 
these  should  be  persons  of  small  means,  and  such  as  were  not  bound  to 

1  When  for  instance,  Tertullian  ulleses  t^  imipsai^.    Comp.  alsg.  the  bMs  of  the 

against  the  heretics,  (prcescript  o.  11,)  iliat  proceas  against  Ihe  bishop  Antoninas  of 

they  ordained,  seculo  obatrictoa,  it  maj  he  Ephesus,  in  Palladias'  life  of  Chrraostom, 

gathered  fi-om  (his,  that  (he  practice  was  opp.  ed.  Monifauc.  T.  XIII.,  where  it  comes 

forbidden  in  ttie  dominant  ohnrch.  out  (hat  that  metropolitan  bishop  sold  epis- 

*  Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  IB,  Tit.  II.  I.  2.  copal  dignities  to  snch  as  were  merely  aeek- 

1  '  Comp.  what  Athannsius  (hist.  Ariano-  ing  by  epiaeopai  ordination  to  he  released 

rnm  ad  Monachos,  f  76)  says  of  (he  Pa-  fram  the  bnrdensome  cnrial  duties, 
gans,  who  paBsed  over  from  the  Eenatorinl        *  But  what  had  promoted  (his  certainly 

families  to  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  excessive  multiplicaljon  of  ecclesiastics  was 

oblaining  as  ecclesiastics  the   raMiTrapo;  partly  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 

AJieiTovpyiiiia.    Basil.  Cwaar.  ep.  54,  respect-  external  advantages,  whereby  (he  spiritual 

ing  such  as  got  themselves  ordained  to  the  oi'der  now  became  attractive  to  eo  many 

inferior  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  conntry,  who  were  not  spiritually  minded,  and  in 

merely  for  the  sake  of  eluding  the  obliga-  part  the  existence  of  so  many  church  ofB- 

tion  to  do  miUtary  service :  Tuu  ir^iffTuv  ces   which   required   for   their   discharge 

^if  T^  aTpan^ia(  drntomivruv  imn/ic  merelj  outward  litnrgical  services. 
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take  Epon  tliem  anj  of  those  burdens  of  the  state.  They  wlio  were  ob- 
ligated to  any  of  those  duties,  if  they  had  crept  into  the  clerical  order, 
were  to  be  forcibly  thrust  back  to  their  former  condition,  —  for  which 
regulation  Constantine  gave  this  singular  reason :  "  The  rich  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  world,  the  poor  nmst  be  maintained  by  the  wealth 
of  the  church ; "  ^  as  if  this  were  the  object  of  church  property  and 
of  the  church  offices !  But  this  restriction  was  not  less  unjust,  than 
the  reason  alleged  for  it  was  ialse ;  for  it  well  might  be  that  the  very 
men  who  felt  the  inward  call,  and  possessed  the  best  qualifications  for 
the  spiritual  office,  were  to  be  found  among  the  higher  ranks  in  the 
provinces;  while  hy  such  a  law  these  were  excluded.  "Yet  with  the 
powerful  influence  of  tbe  spiritual  order  at  court,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  it  must  often  happen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  laws 
would  be  evaded,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  injury  of  the  church. 
Some  wavering  and  uncertainty,  too,  soon  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  expedients  were  devised  to  avoid  injuring  the 
interests  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  church ;  and,  finally,  the  law  was 
enacted  that  those  who  were  under  obligation  to  render  such  civil  ser- 
vices should,  upon  entering  the  ecclesiastical  order,  give  up  their  prop- 
erty to  others  who  could  discharge  those  services  in  their  stead.  It 
was  very  justly  given  as  a  reason  for  tbis  regulation,  that,  if  they  were 
really  in  earnest  in  what  they  proposed,  they  must  despise  earthly 
things.  But  it  w-is  cert^ly  far  from  being  the  eise  that  this  law 
could  be  Btn  tly  kejt  ^ 

The  state  Jlowed  to  the  clurch  i  yi-u^c  lir  j  isl  ton  when  t 
recognized  a  legal  form  what  had  al  ealy  oHaned  u  the  1  ch 
before.  It  was  tl  e  rule  f  om  tl  e  fi  t  n  the  Ch  st  a  c  mn  n  t 
that  disputes  between  the  r  members  should  not  be  br  u  ht  befo  e 
heathen  ti  bunah  but  ettled  w  tl  n  ti  e  r  o  body  Tl  s  as  be- 
fitting the  mut  al  b  othe  1y  relat  n  s  1  t  ng  I  ctn  een  Cbnstia  s  and 
it  bad  been  the  course  idopte  1  al  e  dy  the  Jew  si  syna^o„  e 
Paid  had,  n  fi  t  exj  e  siy  e  (u  re  I  th  s  metho  1  of  proeed  re  h  le 
he  regretted  that  such  differences  should  exist  at  all  among  Chnstians. 
When  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  became  matured,  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  episcopal  office  to  decide  these  dis- 
putes. Yet,  hitherto,  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  stood  valid  only  so 
far  as  both  parties  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  Constantino 
made  the  sentenco  of  the  bishops  legally  binding,  whenever  the  two 
parties  bad  once  agreed  to  repair  to  their  tribunal,  so  that  no  farther 
appeal  could  be  made  from  it.^  Thus  a  great  deal  of  business  of  a  for- 
eign nature  came  upon  the  episcopal  oflice.  Bishops  more  spiritually 
disposed  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  so  much  of  the  time  which 
they  were  prompted,  by  the  inclinalion  of  their  hearts,  to  bestow  on  the 
things  of  God,  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  immersing  them- 
selves in  the  investigation  of  secular  affairs.*    At  the  same  timo  they 

iSee  Cod.  Thoodoa.  1.  16,  Tit.  11.1.6.        «  gee  tho  laws  of  the  year  383,  in  the 
Opuientos  enim  ateeuli  subire  necessitates    Titulns  de  Decurionibus. 
oportet,  pauperes  ecclesiarum  diriliis  suslen-        '  Sozomen.  1. 1,  c.  9. 
taH.  4  When  certain  theological  labors   lifld 

been  committed  b/  two  African  uiiindk  to 
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ha,d  to  suffer  no  little  vexation ;  for,  however  impartially  they  might 
decide,  they  still  exposed  themselves  to  many  an  accusaliori  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  looking  merely  at  their  own  advantage,  and  who, 
when  the  decision  of  the  bishop  was  adverse  to  their  interests,  could 
not  pardon  it  in  them  that  they  must  submit  without  any  right  of  ap- 
peal from  an  unfavorable  sentence.^  Yet,  from  love  to  their  coramnni- 
tics,  they  bore  this  burthen  attached  to  their  calling,  grievous  as  it  was 
to  them,  with  the  self-denial  which  an  Augustin  evmces,  when  from  a 
full  heart  he  exelahns  in  the  language  of  the  119th  Psalm,  ver.  115,  (as 
it  is  found  in  the  Alexandiian  version,)  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  evil-doers, 
for  I  would  study  the  commandments  of  my  God ; "  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say :  "  Wicked  men  exercise  us  in  observing  the  command- 
ments of  d-od;  but  they  call  us  s.-via.y  from  exploring  ^em,  (from  the 
study  of  holy  scripture,)  not  only  when  they  would  persecute  us  or 
contend  with  us,  but  even  when  they  obey  us  and  honor  us,  and  yet 
compel  us  to  busy  ourselves  in  lending  support  to  their  sinful  and  con- 
tentious desires ;  and  when  they  require  of  us  that  we  should  sacrifice 
our  time  to  them ;  or  when,  at  least,  they  oppress  the  weak,  and  force 
them  to  bring  their  affairs  before  us.  To  these  we  dare  not  say,  Man, 
who  has  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  of  inheritance  over  you  ?  For  the 
apostle  has  instituted  ecclesiastical  jndges  for  such  aftairs,  in  forbidding 
Christians  to  bring  suits  before  the  civil  tribunals."  Such  bishops 
might  undoubtedly  avfdl  themselves  also  of  this  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acqusunted  with  the  members  of  their  flock,  of  diffosing  among 
them  the  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  of  opportunely  dropping  many  a  prac- 
tical admonition.  But  to  worldly-mmded  bishops,  it  furnished  a  wel- 
come occasion  for  devoting  themselves  to  any  foreign  and  secular  aff^re, 
rather  than  to  the  appropriate  business  of  their  spiritual  calling ;  and 
the  same  class  might  also  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  impure 
motives  in  the  settlement  of  these  disputes. 

In  many  cases,  it  was  apparent  that  the  gradually  forming  hierarchy 
fiirnished  a  salutary  counterpoise  against  politiciJ.  despotism.  The 
bishops  acquired  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the 
point  of  view  in  which  the  external  church  and  its  representatives  ap- 

the  care  of  the  bisliop  Augustin,  who  was  whom  they  inresMd  with  full  powers  for 

now  advanced  in  yeara,  he  agreed  with  his  transacting  tham.    At  least,  Socrates  inci- 

community,  riiat,  for  the  purposa  of  execnl-  deni^ly  relates  this  of  ft  eerlain  Silvanua, 

jng  these,  he  should  bs  spared  from  attend-  bialiop  of  Troaa,  a  m(ui  inclined  to  ascetic 

ing  CO  their  bnsiness  dunng  live  days  in  the  retirement,  bdon^ns  to  the  first  times  of 

week.    A  formal  protocol  or  bill  (gesto  eo-  the  fifth  century,  withoot  remarking  that  tt 

cleBiaslicM )  was  drawn  up,  spceifying  what  was  anything   unusoaL     But  when   this 

HiB  church  had  conceded  to  him ;  but  he  good  bishop  observed  that  the  clergy  to 

WHS  soon  besieged  agiun,  ho  that  he  was  whom  be  bad  entrusted  (his  bnsiness  were 

compelled  to  say:  Ante  meridiem  et  post  endeavoring  to  make  gain  of  it  without  re- 

meridiem  ocoupationibns  hominum  impli-  gard  to  right,  be  committed  the  investlga- 

oor.    (See  Uie  gesta  ecelesiostica  Augnsli.  tion  to  a  justice-loving  layman.    Socrat 

ep,  213.)    In  the  Greek  chnrch,  the  cose  VII.  37. 

may  have   been,   however,   that   bishops,  '  See  AugustJn.  in  f.  25,  }  13,  T.  IV, 

whether  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  them-  f.  115.    Etsi  jam  effringi  non  potest,  quia 

selves  with  greater  blessing  to  other  kinds  tenetur  jure   forte   non  ecclesiastito,  sed 

of  labor,  or  whether  it  was  simply  out  of  prineipum  aecuK,  qui  tantum  dotulerunt  ec- 

indoleuce,  turned  over  these  matters  of  bnsi-  clesia,  ut  quidquid  in  ea  jadicatura  fuerit 

ness  to  cerMla  members  of  Husit  cktgj,  dissoLvi  non  possiL 
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peared  to  the  men  of  this  period,  and  gradually  also  through  the  habita 
and  customs  of  the  people ;  since  the  prevailing  ideas  passed  over  into 
life,  before  anything  came  to  be  determined  by  the  laws. 

To  this  kind  of  influence  belongs  that  which  the  bishops  obtained 
by  their  intercessions  (intercessiones.)  It  was  then  not  unusual  for 
persons  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  men  of  learning,  as  rhetori- 
cians, to  avail  themselves  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  with  the 
great,  who  affected  to  patronize  science,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 
But  that  this  custom  should  pass  over  especially  to  the  bishops,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  new  direction  which  Christianity  gave  to  the 
mode  of  contemplating  the  forms  of  social  life.  New  ideas  of  the 
equality  of  aU  men  m  the  sight  of  God ;  of  the  equal  aecountableness 
of  all ;  of  mercy,  love,  and  compassion,  were  diffused  abroad  by  Chris- 
tianity. Christian  judges  and  magistrates  were  uncertmn  how  they 
should  unite  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  with  what  was  required 
of  them  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  In  the  previous  period,  one  party 
of  Christians,  in  fact,  held  the  administration  of  such  offices  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  calling.  The  council  of  El- 
vira (in  305)  directed  that  the  supreme  magistrates  ia  the  municipal 
towns,  the  Duumviri,  (though  these  were  not  called  upon  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death,)  should  not  enter  the  church  during  the  year  of  their 
office.^  The  council  of  Aries,  in  314,  directed  indeed  that  the  presi- 
dents in  the  provinces,  and  others  who  were  incumbents  of  any  civil 
office,  should  continue  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church,^  yet 
charged  the  bishops  in  the  places  where  they  exercised  their  civil  func- 
tions, with  a  special  oversight  of  them ;  and,  when  they  began  to  act 
inconsistently  with  their  Christian  duties,^  they  were  then  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  church  fellowship.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that  conscien- 
tious Christians  who  occupied  official  stations,  whenever  they  were 
beset  with  doubts  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  bad  recourse  to  the 
bishops  for  instruction  and  for  the  quieting  of  their  scruples.  For 
example,  a  certain  functionary,  by  the  naroe  of  Studius,  betook  him- 
self, in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan.  The  latter 
told  him  that  according  to  Romans  13,  he  was  authorized  to  employ  the 
sword  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  yet  proposed  for  his  imitation  the 
pattern  of  Christ  in  his  conduct  towards  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(John,  c.  8.)*  If  the  transgressor  had  never  been  baptized,  he  might 
■still  be  converted,  and  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin :  if  he  had  been 
already  baptized,  he  could  yet  repent  and  reform.  Ambrosius  says  on 
this  occasion  that  those  who  pass  sentence  of  death  would  not,  indeed, 
be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  ance  they  are  justified, 
by  the  above-cited  declaration  of  the  apostle,  to  pass  such  a  sentence ; 

*  C.  56.  Mnj^Etratum  nno  .inna.  quo  Hgit  •  An  example,  imiwd,  whifh   did   not 

duninvimwm,  prohiliendum  pliituil,  Dt  se  ivhollj  apply  in  llie  preseiil  case ;  for  it  was 

ab  eci'lesia.  cohibenr.  one  where  iW  question  was  not  a  juridicftl, 

^  Litteras  aiicipiant  ecclcsissticaa  commu-  but  a  reliRions  and  moral  one.    But  Am 

■  __...^_.  _  -  hrose  was  tor  ennobling  tlie  jiiriilical  posi- 

■int  contra  disciplinam  agere.  lion  bj  that  of  morality  and  religion 
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but  that  the  majority,  however,  did  abstam  from  the  communion,  and 
that  their  conduct  in  ihis  respect  was  to  be  approved.^ 

la  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  bishops  gradually  obtained  the 
right  of  exerdai^g  a  sort  of  moral  superintendence  over  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  by  the  governors,  the  judges,  the  proprietors,  who 
belonged  to  their  communities  f  —  an  authority  which  was  not  always, 
indeed,  alike  respected;  —  that  they  were  empowered,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  to  intercede  with  governors,  with  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and 
even  with  the  emperors,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  the  persecuted, 
the  oppressed ;  in  behalf  of  individuals,  entire  citJes  and  provinces,  who 
sighed  under  grievous  burdens,  laid  on  them  by  reckless,  arbitrary  car 
price,  or  who  trembled  in  fear  of  heavy  punishments  amidst  civil  dls- 
tarbances.  Where  the  fear  of  man  made  all  others  mute,  it  was  not  sel- 
dom they  alone  who  spoke  out  in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  the  church, 
who  ventured  to  utter  themselves  with  freedom ;  and  their  voice  might 
sometimes  penetrate  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  intoxicated 
by  the  feeling  of  their  absolute  power,  and  surrounded  by  servile  flat- 
terers. 

Some  examples  will  render  this  clear.  When  the  separation  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces,  (Cappadocia  prima  et  se- 
cunda,)  under  the  emperor  Valens,  in  the  year  3T1,  bad  reduced  the 
inhabitants,  who  thus  lost  much  of  their  gain  and  were  oppressed  by  a 
double  weight  of  civil  burdens,  to  great  distress,  it  was  the  bishop 
Basil  of  Gaasarea  who  interceded  —  to  no  purpose  indeed  —  with  the 
great,  and,  through  them,  with  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
province.  Among  other  things,  he  thus  wrote  to  one  of  the  nobles  :  ^ 
"  He  could  boldly  tell  the  court  that  they  were  not  to  imagine  they 
should  have  two  provinces  instead  of  one ;  for  they  would  not  have  se- 
cured another  province  from  some  other  world,  but  have  done  just  the 
same  as  if  the  owner  of  a  horse  or  of  art  ox  should  cut  him  in  halves, 
and  suppose  that  by  so  doing  he  obtained  two  instead  of  one."  When, 
in  the  year  387,  a  popular  movement  at  Autioch,  which  had  been 
■brought  about  by  the  oppression  of  excesave  taxes,  gave  reason  to  fear 
a  severe  retribution  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  might  easily  be 
hurried,  in  a  momentary  paroxysm  of  passion,  to  the  extremest  meas- 
ures, and  all  was  in  i  state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  the  aged  and  sick 
bishop  Flaviaaus-  iprocceded  himself  to  Constantinople.  Said  he  to  the 
"  I  am  come,  as  the  deputy  of  our  common  Master,  to  ad- 


1  Accorclins  to  the  old  editions   ep   ad  wis  flevolved  on  the  bishop,  on  Thuisdsy 

Studinin,  1.  VII,  ep.  58  and  Friday,  (probably  on  these  days  in  par- 

'By  a  law  of  the  year  409  which  di  ticular  on  account  of  the  memorf  of  Christ's 
reeled  the  judges  on  all  Suiiiava  to  interro  passion)  to  visit  the  prisons,  to  inquire  inlo 
gateprisoners.whctherlheyhadexpenenrod  the  inmes  for  which  each  person  was  con- 
humane  treatment  it  was  at  Che  same  time  fined  and  acearately  inform  himself  with 
presupposed,  that  the  b  shops  felt  it  inoiini  lega-d  to  the  treatment  he  met  with,  and 
■bent  on  them  to  exhort  the  judges  to  hn  point  out  to  the  higher  authorities  every- 
mane  trf^tment  of  their  prisoners  Neo  thing  that  was  done  contrarj  to  good  order, 
deerit  amistitum  Chrislianse  religionis  cnra  Thev  were  also  to  see  to  it,  that  no  one 
laudahiiis,  qu!B  ad  observationem  consliluli  should  be  held  in  conKneinent  elsewhere 
judicis  banc  ingerat  monitionem  Cod  ihan  in  the  publicprisons.  SeeCodexJus- 
Theodoa.  I.  XL  Tit,  III  17  By  a  law  of  liman  I  I.  Tit,  IV.  1.  22  and  23. 
the  emperor  Justinian,  of  the  year  G29  it  '  Ep  71  ad  Maitiniaa. 
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dresa  this  word  to  your  heart :  '  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespassea, 
then  will  your  heaveuly  Father  alao  forgive  you  your  trespassea.'  " 
These  words,  to  which  he  gave  a  atill  more  pointed  emphasis  by  allud- 
ing to  the  import  of  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  so  profoundly 
affected  the  heart  of  an  emperor  easily  susceptihle  of  reli^ous  imprea- 
aions,  that  he  exclaimed :  "  How  could  it  he  a  great  thing  for  me,  who 
am  hut  a  maji,  to  remit  my  anger  towards  men,  when  the  Lord  of  the 
world  himself,  who  for  our  sakes  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
Crucified  by  those  to  whom  he  was  doing  good,  interceded  with  his 
Father  in  behalf  of  his  crucifiers,  saying ;  '  Forgive  them,  since  they 
know  not  what  they  do '  ? "  All  that  had  been  done,  he  promised  should 
be  forgotten,  and  Flavian  should  hasten  back  to  convey  the  glad  tidings 
to  his  community  before  the  commencement  of  the  Easter.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  while  pious  and  prudent  bishops 
effected  much  good  by  a  discreet  resort  to  these  intercessions  ;  others, 
by  a  haughty  abuse  of  them,  by  hierarchical  arrogance,  by  a  confiision 
of  the  Christian  and  the  juridical  point  of  view,  to  which  they  obsti- 
nately clung,  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  civil  order  .^  Tet  the 
injury  which  thence  resulted  in  the  case  of  particular  individuals,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  tl  e  benefits  which  Tocrued  u  an 
ous  ways,  from  the  intercess  ons  of  tl  e  b  shops  in  behalf  of  tl  e  innoeei  t 
who  were  oppressed,  and  of  the  veak  who  were  abanloned  to  the  ca- 
prices of  passion  and  arbitrary  powe  ^  The  bishops  were  consideied 
particularly  as  the  protectois  of  wido  s  and  oiphans  The  djiug  ^*ho 
left  orphan  children  behind  them  con  mei  ded  them  in  thit  penod  of 
despotic  authority,  to  the  piotecbo  of  the  1  si  ops  The  property  of 
widows  and  orphans,  which  tS  eie  \sa  caise  to  fear  tm^^ht  fall  -i  piej  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  powerful  was  jhccd  ui  let  the  guardiinahip  of  the 

I  See  Chr jsostom.  orat  20,  de  statu  s,  w  ^005   when  the      nterceas  ons,  however 

near  the  end.    In  the  same  manne  Theo  un  easonab  e,  met  wi  h  no  heai    g    f  Mm. 

doret  interceded  with  great  meti  and  v  h  nhum  however  he  rI  oge  1  e    dis  ngoshes 

the  imperial  princess  Pnlcheiia,  in  behalf  s    h  n  en  a   Augost  n     lie  In  er   n  fe 

of  the  inhabitants  of  his  poor  church  dio-  ply,  explains  at  brge  his  deliberate  jndg- 

cese,  who  were  calumniated  at  the  court,  ment  respecting  the  end,  the  light  and  the 

and  oppressed  by  heavy  tributes.    ( See  ep.  wrong  use  of  the  episcopal  intercesaoaes,  ep. 

4S,  and  the  following;.)    SsAugustin  used  153,    To  goard  against  such  abuses,  it  wag 

the  most  earnest  remonstrances  with  a  rich  ordered  by  a  law  of  the  year  898,  that  the 

landholder,  by  the  name  of  Somuliis,  who  monks  and  the  ctei^y  should  not  be  per- 

was  in  the  practice  of  unjustly  oppressing  milted  to  snatch  cotidcmned   malefactora 

Ihe  poor  people  of  the  country,  and  who  from  their  merited  punishment;  yet  they 

had  avoided  speakin<;  with  Angustin  him-  were  allowed,  even  by  this  law,  to  tefort  to 

self;  and  he  closed  with  these  words:  "Fear  a  legal  intercession,  as  a  sort  of  reparatioa 

God,  unless  you  wish  to  deceive  yourself:  for  this  infringment  on  their  riglita.    Cod. 

I  call  him  to  witness  on  vonr  soul,  that,  Theodos.  L  IX.  Tit.  40, 1, 16. 
while  saying  this,  I  fear  more  for  you  than        *  How  common  it  was  for  those  whose 

for  those  in  behalf  of  whom  I  may  seem  to  life  or  freedom  was  suddenly  endangered 

intercede.     If  you   believe,   let   God   be  by  powerful  enemies,  or  fbr  their  relatives 

thanked.    If  you  do  not  believe,  I  comfort  and  friends,  to  enter  the  church  and  apply 

myself  in  what  the  Lord  says,  Matth.  1 0 1  to  the  bishop  for  his  speedy  asastance,  is 

13."    Auguslin.  ep.  247.  seen  from  Angustin.  p.  IGl,  f  4,  p-^GS,  t  3. 

'Respecting such hangbtiness  of  thebisb-  Videtis,  si  cojiis  vita  priesentis  seeuli  peri- 
ops,  a  certain  judge,  by  the  name  of  Mace-  clitetur,  quomodo  amici  ejus  currunt  pro 
donius,  complains  in  a  letter  to  Angustin,  eo,  quomodo  cnrritur  ad  ecelesiam,  rt^slur 
(cp.  IS2,)  to  whom  he  stales  his  doubts  episcopus,  itt  intermillat,  si  quas  habet  ac- 
aboat  the  reasonableness  of  intercessions,  tiones,  currat,  festlnet 
He  denounces  those  who  complained  of 
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churclies  and  the  bishops.^  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  remiiida  hi3 
clergy  of  the  fact,  how  often  he  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  impe- 
rial power  in  defending  the  property  of  the  widow ;  nay,  of  all ; — and 
he  says  to  those  clergy  that  they  would  thereby  magnify  their  office,  if 
the  attacks  of  the  powerful,  under  which  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
must  succumb,  were  warded  off  by  the  protection  of  the  church ;  if 
they  showed  that  the  precept  of  the  Lord  had  more  weight  with  them 
than  the  favor  of  the  rich,^ 

It  was  the  same  with  another  right  which  the  churches  gradually 
obtained  by  traditional  usage.  As  the  pagan  temples  had  been  already- 
considered  asyluma  for  such  as  fled  to  them  for  refuge,  and  as  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperor  served  the  same  purpose,  so  now  this  use  passed 
over  to  the  Christian  churches.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said, 
how  salutary  a  thing  this  might  prove  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times  ;  since  taking  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  the  church,  particularly  at 
the  altar,  afforded  lame  for  the  bishops  to  intercede  for  the  unfortunate, 
before  any  hijury  could  be  done  them.  Tliey  who  were  persecuted  by 
a  victorious  party,  in  timea  of  civil  disturbance,  could,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, here  find  protection  against  the  sword  ;  and  the  bishops,  mean- 
while, gala  time  to  apply  to  the  powerful  for  their  pardon.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  furnished  in  the  labors  of  Ambrose,  durin"  the 
Western  revolutions  of  his  period.  Slaves  could  here  find  protection, 
for  the  first  moment,  against  the  cruo!  rage  of  their  masters,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  the  interposition  of  the  bishops,  appease  their  anger. 
Such  as  were  by  misfortune  involved  in  debt,  and  persecuted  by  their 
creditors,  could  here  gain  shelter  for  the  first  moment ;  and  pious  bish- 
ops could,  in  the  mean  time,  find  means,  either  by  a  collection  in  their 
communities,  or  by  an  advance  of  money  from  the  church  funds,  of 
cancelling  their  debt,  or  of  effecting  a  compromise  between  them  and 
their  creditors.^  It  is  true,  thLs  right  of  the  churches,  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  those  limes,  could  be  applied  fo  such  salutary  pur- 
poses, might  also  be  abused  by  the  hierarchical  arrogance  of  some  bish- 
ops.* This  right  was  at  first  not  conceded  to  the  churches  by  a  law, 
but  had  its  ground  simply  in  the  universal  belief;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pened, too,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  rude,  tyrannical  men.  Pious 
bishops  here  had  an  opportunity  of  evmcing  their  steadfast  courage  in 
protecting  the  unfortunate  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  against  the 
rage  of  powerful  enemies  who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  re- 

1  See  Auguscin.  ep.  253;  according  to  left  the  ehnrch.lhe  haiightrbi9bon,iiiHwi[h- 

olhBr  editions,  ai  7.    Sermo  176,  §  2.  standing,  prononnced   txanmimiuailinn  on 

*  AmbposiuB  de  offidis.  I.  II.  c  29.  the  entire  fiimfiy  of  tho  Cornea,  Ausn?tin,on 

'  See  Augustin.  ep.  368  nd  plebem ;  ac-  tlie  otlier  Imnd,  received  the  Corncs  into  hia 

cordmg  to  other  editions,  21.'i.  own  communion,  telling  him  ■''-'  ■■-  "--^ 


'  An  example  in  Augustin.  ep.  350.  Cer-  nothing  to  fear  from  an  unjust  excommuni- 
tain  individnnls  gniltj  of  pcqurf  haYing  oalioni  and  he  wrote  to  the  hishop:  "Be- 
taken refine  in  the  church,  the  Comes  Clas-  liere  not  that  we  may  not  he  harried  on  by 
Eioianus,  ncconipanied  by  a  few  men,  went  an  unjust  anger,  heciinse  we  are  bishops; 
to  Aiixilius  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  but  let  U3  rather  think,  that  we  live  in  the 
making  such  representations  to  him  as  greatest  danger  of  being  caujrht  !n  the 
would  prevent  him  from  receiving  ihom.  snares  of  temptation,  because  we  are  men." 
But  though  the  guilty  persons  voluntarily 
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Strained  by  any  respect  for  the  asylum.^  The  first  imperial  law  which 
appeared  with  reference  to  the  asylum,  waa  in  fact  directed  against  it. 
The  case  happened  thus :  —  Chrysost«m,  the  venerahle  bishop  of  Cc^i- 
stantbople,  had  defended  a  numl>er  of  unfortunate  individuate  against 
the  arbitrary  violence  of  the  unprincipled,  hut  for  a  time  powerful,  Eu- 
tropius  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  procured  the  euactmeut 
of  au  express  law,  in  S98,  restricting  this  right  of  the  church,  which 
had  grown  out  of  common  usage  and  custom.^  So  much  the  stronger, 
,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  impression  made  on  the  popular  mmd, 
when,.in  the  following  year,  Eutropiua  himself,  having  fallen  from  the 
summit  of  earthly  fortune  to  the  lowest  infamy,  waa  obliged  to  seek 
shelter,  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  from  the  fury  of  the  exasperated 
Gothic  troops  to  which  the  weak  Arcadius  was  willing  to  abandon  him ; 
and  it  was  Chrysostom  who  defended  him  there.  A  great  effect  was 
also  produced  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Constantinople  itself, 
under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  Certain  slaves  of  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  took  refuge,  from  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  cruel  master, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  principal  church.  There,  for  several  days  in 
succession,  they  disturbed  the  divine  service ;  and  when  at  length  re- 
sort waa  had  to  force  against  them,  they  killed  one  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
wounded  another,  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  hves.^  This  and 
shnilar  occurrences  led  finally  to  the  enactment  of  ikefrst  law  for  the 
asylum  of  the  church,  in  the  year  431.  It  was  here  settled  that  not 
only  the  altar,  but  whatever  formed  any  part  of  the  church  buildings, 
should  be  an  inviolable  place  of  refuge.*  It  was  forbidden,  on  p^  of 
death,  forcibly  to  remove  those  who  had  fled  thither  unarmed.     Kesort 

'  Here  follow  two  examples,     A  mmi  of 
some  consequence  and  influence,  owino;  to 

his  connection  with  the  vivar-geneial  of     ,,.„..„„..v^  „„  „.,„  „,„  „...t,.vs  ^ 

Pontus.  with  whom  he  acted  as  assessor  excommunication,  ep.  58.  Yet  Androiiicus, 

Jndge.  wished  to  compel  a  noble  widow  to  who  fell  into  diserace  with  the  court,  and 

marry  him.    She  fled  to  (he  asylum  of  the  was  plunged  in  misfortune,  was  forced  him- 

ehnith  at  Ciesarea.    That  governor,  who  SElf  lo  seek  protection  from  the  church,  and 

was  besides  an  enemy  of  the  biahop  Basil,  Synesius  received  him.     Ep.  90  ad  The- 

gladly  availed  hiniseif  of  this  opportunity  ophilum. 

to  mnke  him  feel  hia  power.  But  Basil  re-  a  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  9,  Til.  45,  1.  3; 
fused  to  deliver  up  the  widow.  The  vicar  which  law,  to  he  sure,  is  not  expressed  in 
caused  him  to  be  arraigned  hefbre  his  tri-  general  terms,  but  is  properly  directed  only 
bunal ;  hut  the  people  were  excited,  by  thig  ^inst  those  who  were  bound  under  some 
course  of  praceeding,  to  such  violent  agita-  obligation  to  tlie  slate  or  lo  private  persons, 
^n,  that  the  governor,  struck  with  fear,  which  they  were  wishing  lo  evade.  Yee 
finally  himself  implored  Basil  to  use  hia  in-  the  hiw,  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood,  might 
Saenee  in  soothing  them.  See  Gregor.  Naz.  easily  he  farther  made  use  of  also  against 
orat.  20t  p.  353.  In  like  manner,  the  bishop  the  asylum. 
Synesins  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  early  part  of  *  Socrates,  VII.  33. 
the  fifth  century,  had  to  contend  with  a  *  The  reason  alleged  probnWyhad  soma 
Mvernor,  Andronicns,  who  dealt  in  an  ar-  reference  lo  the  fact  that  those  cases  in 
hitrary  manner  with  the  lives  and  property  which  the  violators  of  the  asylum  were  snh- 
of  the  citiMns,  sacrificing  everything  to  his  sequently  visited  by  some  gi'eat  calamity, 
avarice  and  his  passion?.  He  caused  au  which  was  generally  regarded  as  a  divine 
edict  to  he  posted  up  on  the  doors  of  the  punishment,  particularly  contributed  to  pro- 
church,  in  which  he  Uireatened  every  eecle-  mole  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  asy- 
siflstic  who  should  jtive  protection  to  his  lum;  Ne  in  detrahendos  cos  conetur  quis- 
unhappy  victims.  He  declared  that  not  quam  sacrilegas  manus  immittere;  ne,  qni 
one  should  escape  bis  hand,  even  though  he  lioc  ansns  sit,  cum  djscrimen  suum  videat, 
clasped   the  feet  of   Christ    No   asyliun  ad  expetendam  opera  ipse  quoqne  confngiat. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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might  be  had  to  force  only  against  such  as  took  refuge  to  tliose  places 
with  weapons  iu  their  hands,  and  who  refused  to  give  them  up  at  the 
rapeated  solicitations  of  the  clergy.^  In  a  law,  passed  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  ordered  that  whenever  a  servant  fled  unarmed  to  the 
church,  the  clergy  should  delay  ^ving  information  of  it  to  the  master, 
or  to  the  person  whose  vengeance  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape,  no 
longer  than  a  day ;  and  that  the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  him  to  whom 
the  fugitive  had  fled  for  refuge,  should  grant  him  full  forgiveness,  and 
receive  him  hack  without  the  in&ction  of  any  further  punishment. 

2.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Ohurch. 

Two  tlungs  had  a  special  influence  in  modifying  the  development  of 
the  church  constitution  in  this  period  ;  first,  that  confounding  of  the 
Old  and  the  New-Testament  view  of  the  theocracy  which  had  prevailed 
and  proved  so  influential  in  the  previous  period ;  secondly,  —  what  be- 
came accessory  to  this  in  the  period  before  us,  —  the  union  of  the 
church  with  the  state  ;  which  imion,  although  really  in  conflict  with  the 
theocratic  principle  above  mentioned,  was,  notwiliistanding,  indirectly 
promoted  by  it.  For  the  more  the  church  strove  after  outward  domin- 
ion, the  more  was  she  liable  to  go  astray,  and  to  forget,_in  this  outward 
power,  her  own  intrinsic  essence  aa  a  church  of  the  spirit,  and  the  more 
easy  it  became  for  outward  power  to  obtain  dominion  over  her  ;  as  it 
was  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  clearly  she  retainedthe  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  intrhisic  essence  as  a  church  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  less  she  was  tempted  to  strive  after  dominion  otherwise  than  through 
the  spirit,  through  the  power  of  the  gospel,  the  purer  she  was  en- 
abled to  maintain  herself  from  all  corrupt  mtermixture  of  the  worldly 
principle. 

The  central  pomt  of  the  theocratic  church  system  was  the  idea  of  a 
visible,  outward  priesthood,  serving  as  the  medium  of  connection  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church  ;  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  distinctively  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  requisite  for  the  life  of  the  church,  —  through 
which  order  alone  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  diffused 
among  the  laity.  This  idea  had,  in  the  previous  period,  become  already 
a  dominant  idea  in  the  church,  and  had  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  ehan^ng  and  modifying  all  ecclesiastical  relations.  Though  this  idea 
was  emploved  by  such  church-teaohers  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin 
only  for  the  purpose  of  settmg  in  its  true  light  the  religious  and  moral 
dignity  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  of  brin^g  it  home  to  the  hearts  of 
such  as  %yere  intending  to  form  themselves  for  this  order ;  and  though 
such  men  meant  by  no  means  to  disparage  thereby  the  dignity  of  the 
miivePsal  Christian  calling,  yet  thus  the  genu  of  many  other  errors  came 
to  he  once  introduced.  Hence  the  false  antithesis  now  set  up  between 
spiritual  and  secular,  which  had  so  injurious  an  influence  on  the  whole 
Christian  life,  and  by  which  the  lofty  character  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian calling  was  so  much  lowered.  Hence  the  delusive  notion  that  the 
clergy,  as  3upei>earthly  bemgs,  must  withdraw  themselves  from  all  con- 

1  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  9.  Tit.  45,  L  i. 
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taet  witli  tiie  things  of  sense  ;  and  henee  the  erroneous  notion  tLat  the 
priestly  dignity  waa  desecrated,  was  too  much  drawn  down  to  the  earth, 
by  the  married  life.  It  would  be  douig  wrong  to  this  period  to  assert 
that  such  an  opinion  waa  parposely  invented,  or  set  afloat,  with  a  view 
to  enhance  thereby  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order.  Ideas  of  this 
sort,  which  reign  supreme  over  an  age,  are,  in  general,  not  the  contri- 
vance of  a  few ;  and  what  has  been  thus  purposely  contrived  can  never 
acquire  such  vast  influence  in  shaping  human  relations.  As  that  idea 
of  the_  priesthood  had  originated,  as  ive  have  seen,  in  a  declension  from 
the  primitive  Christian  mode  of  thinking  ;  the  same  waa  true  also  of 

this  opinion,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  tbe  idea  of  the  priesthood, 

the  opinion  that  the  clergy,  as  mediators  between  God  and  men,  as  the 
channels  through  whom  alone  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
flow  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  enchained  to  the  world  of  sense,  must 
hence,  in  their  whole  life,  be  elevated  above  that  world,  —  must  keep 
themselves  free  from  al!  earthly  ties  and  family  relations.  It  is  plain, 
indeed,  that  in  many  nations  not  Christian,  the  idea  of  such  a  priest- 
hood led  to  the  same  conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  the 
priests  ;  and  already,  in  the  previous  period,  we  observed  a  tendency 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Montanists. 

_  This  idea  could  not  penetrate  at  once  eveiywhere  alike  ;  the  primi- 
tive Christian  spirit  still  offered  considerable  resistance  to  it.  The  coun- 
al  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  which  met  in  the  year  305,  and  was  governed  by 
tiie  ascetic  and  hierarchical  spirit  that  prevailed  particularly  in  the 
Spanish  and  North-African  churches,  was  the  first  to  announce  the  law, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades  should  abstain  from  all  mar- 
nage  intercourse,  or  be  deposed.^  Men  of  fbe  same  bent  of  spirit 
were  for  making  tbis  a  general  law  of  the  church  at  the  council  of  Nice; 
but  a  bishop,  whose  opinion  may  have  had  the  more  weight  because  it 
was  unbiased,  as  he  had  himself  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life  from  his  youth 
upward, — the  bishop  and  confessor  Paphuutius,  —  opposed  this  motion, 
declaring  that  wedlock  waa  also  a  holy  estate,  as  Paul  affirmed ;  and 
that  the  clergy  who  held  that  relation  might  lead,  notwithstanding,  a 
holy  life.  No  yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  on  men  which  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  could  not  bear ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  caution, 
lest  the  church  might  be  injured  by  excessive  severity,^  Yet  even 
Paphnutius,  plainly  as  he  saw  the  mischief  which  must  accrue  from 
such  an  ordinance  universally  imposed,  was  too  much  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  his  time  to  speak  generally  against  the  practice  of  binding  the 
spiritual  order  to  celibacy.  The  old  order  of  things  was  simply 
retained,  that  ecclesiastics  of  the  three  first  grades,  when  once  or- 
dained, should  no  longer  he  permitted  to  marry;  and  the  rest  was  left 
to  the  free  choice  of  each  individual.  And  this  was  not  a  thing  alto- 
gether new :  the  council  of  Neoccesarca,  in  the  year  314,^  had  already 
decreed  that  the  presbyter  who  married  should  forfeit  his  standing;  and 

1  Placiiit  in  toliim  prohiberi    episcopis,        *  Socrat.  I.  II. 
prosbyteiisftdiaconibus,  vel  omnibna  cleri-         '  Canon  1, 
abstincre  ti  con- 
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the  council  of  Aneyra,  in  the  same  year,^  that  the  deacons  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination,  should  declare  that  they  could  not  tolerate  the 
life  of  celibacy,  might  subseciuently  be  alloived  to  marry ;  while  those 
who  said  nothmg  on  thb  pomt  at  their  ordination,  yet  afterwards  mar- 
ried, should  be  deposed  from  their  office.  How  much  the  ascetic  spirit 
of  the  moral  system  which  prevailed  in  many  portions  of  the  Eastern 
church,  first  giving  rise  to  monasticism,  and  then  receiving  support  from 
the  same  system,  contributed  to  spread  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  celibacy  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  priesthood,  is  made 
evident  by  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  which  council,  at  the 
same  time,  deserves  notice,  as  being  opposed  to  this  spiritual  tendency 
and  to  this  delusion.  Its  fourth  canon  pronounces  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  those  who  would  not  hold  communion  with  manied  eccUsias- 
ttes.  The  practice  became  continually  more  prevalent,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Eastern  church,  for  the  bishops  at  least,  if  they  were  married,  to  aban- 
don the  marriage  relation :  yet  we  still  find  exceptions,  even  in  the  fifth 
century ;  as  in  the  case  of  Synesius,  who,  when  about  to  be  made 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolis,  signified  to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  his  intention  of  livmg  in  the  same  relations  with  the  wife  to 
■whom  he  himself  had  joined  him ;  and  yet  he  was  ordained  bishop.^  It 
was  different  with  the  Western  church,  where  the  law  which  Paphnu- 
tius  had  tiimed  aside,  at  the  council  of  Bice,  succeeded,  nevertheless, 
to  establish  itself.  It  had  hitherto  been  nothing  more  than  a  fundar 
mental  principle  in  the  usages  of  the  church,  when  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius  decreed  the  first  ecclesiastical  law  on  the  subject.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  this :  —  Spanish  presbyters  and  deacons  resisted  the  unmarried 
life  ;  and,  as  the  whole  idea  of  the  church  priests  and  sacrifices  was 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  they  appealed  in  their  defence  to  the 
fact  that  the  Old-Testament  priests  lived  in  the  state  of  wedlock.  Hi- 
merius,  bishop  of  Taraco,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus, 
which  treated  of  various  other  ecclesiastical  afiaii-s,  had  also  mentioned 
this  cu^umstance,  and  asked  for  advice.  Siricius,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  succeeded  Damasus  in  the  episcopal  office,  rephed  in  a  letter 
of  the  year  385,  in  which,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  holy  writ,  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  priests ;  and  in  which 
letter,  moreover,  the  connection  of  this  error  with  the  unevangehcal 
idea  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  unevangelical  idea  of  what  constitutes 
holiness,  is  very  clearly  brought  to  view.  The  requisition  to  be  holy 
(Levit.  20 :  7)  is  here  confined  solely  to  the  priests,  and  referred 
simply  to  abstinence  from  marriage  intercourse ;  and  the  bishop  appeals 
for  proof  to  the  fact  that  the  priests  of  tho  Old  Testament,  during  the 
period  of  their  service  in  the  temple,  were  obliged  to  dwell  there,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  marriage  intercourse  ;  ■ —  that  Paul  (Rom.  8  :  8,  9) 
says,  thoy  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,     And  he  adds : 

1  Canon  10.  VigiSanUus:  Quid  fataBntorieotia  ecclesisB, 

s  Jerome  mav  perlmpa  have   flxpressctl         '^  ""     ''  "'  ""■"  '"''  ' 

himself,  in  hi?  neal,  too  j^nerally,  when  he 

tays,  in  the  bei;innmg  of  his  book  agaiust 
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"  Could  the  Spirit  of  God  dweli,  indeed,  in  any  other  than  holy 
bodies  ? "  as  though  true  holiness  accordingly  were  incompatible  with 
the  marriage  estate,  and  the  clergy  were  the  only  ones  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  resided.  It  was  indeed  true,  that  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  principle,  established  m  theory,  could  be  generally 
adopted  also  in  practice.  There  arose,  even  in  the  last  times  of  the 
fourdi  century,  many  men,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their  age,  such 
as  Joviniao,  and  perhaps  also  Viglantius,  who  combated  the  doctrine 
of  celibacy  in  the  spiritual  order,  Jovinian  rightly  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  the  aptratle  Paul  allowed  one  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife 
and  children.  And  Jerome  names  bishops  among  the  friends  of  Vigi- 
lantius,  who,  because  they  feared  the  pernicious  consequences  to  morals 
of  a  constrained  celibacy,  would  ordain  no  others  as  deacons  but  ihoge 
wJio  were  married^ 

This  idea  of  the  priesthood  was  bad,  also,  in  its  influence  on  the  pre- 
vailing notions  with  regard  to  the  training  necessary  for  those  who  were 
preparing  for  the  spiritutd  order.  As  many  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  die  magical  efiects  of  the  priestly  ordination,  whereby  the  supernatu- 
ral powers,  of  which  the  priest  was  to  be  the  channel,  were  communi- 
cated at  once  ;  as  they  held  the  outward  acts  of  the  church,  by  which 
the  priest  was  supposed  to  set  in  motion  the  higher  energies  communi- 
cated to  him,  to  he  the  principal  thing  in  the  administration  of  his  office ; 
they  were,  for  this  very  reason,  led  to  suppose  that  no  special  previous 
culture  was  necessary  for  this  office.*  It  is  true,  the  more  eminent 
teachers  of  the  church — such  men  as  Gregory  of  Naaianzus,  Chrjsos- 
tom,^  and  Augustin*  —  combated  this  delusion,  and  laid  down  many 
wholesome  and  judicious  rules  for  the  education  of  the  spiritual  order  ; 
yet  these  injunctions,  proceeding  from  individuals,  could  produce  no 
adequate  eflects,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  sanctioned  and  upheld  by 
the  decrees  of  councils.^  There  was,  moreover,  a  great  want  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  theological  education  of  the  spiritual  order.  The  school 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first  the  only  one.  This  became  distinguished 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  learned  Didymus,  who,  although  blind 
from  his  youth,  was  one  of  the  most  aecompiished  church-teachers  of 
his  time.  Then  arose,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  theologi- 
cal school  of  Antioch,  the  formation  of  which  had  been  already  pre- 
pared, a  century  earlier,  by  the  learned  presbyters  of  that  church. 

niaayTL  S^en  jrvev/ian  (as  if  the  Holj  GhoEt 
It  the  ordinatioB  wrought  vith  irresistible 

..  ..„. ,         _  ptmer)  \  Kplaet  duaiiuv  Kol  eofav  imaKoirav. 

in  3  of  the  Nicene  contipil  is  directed,         '  In  his  work,  nspii  Upucvvi/s- 
(vol.  I.;  2,fi,  467,)  —  prove  the  bad  effeeta        '  In  his  work,  de  doitrina  Chiisliana. 
which  the  rules  of  celibac;  hod  on  moraU,  ^  In  an  old  collection   of  ecclesinstical 

*  Gregory  of  Naiiani  Barcastically  de-  laws,  helonpng  to  the  fifth  centaiy,  falsely 

nouneea  this  erroneoufl  notion  in  hia  sMirical  called  the  decisions  of  the  fourth  synod  at 

^m  against  the  bishops,  V.  503:  'EkoiTuxf  Carthage,  c.  I,  we  find  the  only  decree  of 

av  Tig  lip  ti^umrmav  j:Eij>er  j  tot*  tv  iieaip  fliis  sort,  which  Is  itself,  however,  very  gene- 

Kiipvyiia  (the  public  prodamatioii  of  the  rally  expressed :  Qui  epiecopps  ordi'nandns 

choice  made  in  iho  church;)  3fliTpoii  tic  est,  antea  examinetur,  si  sit  litaratua,  si  in 

XapK  (the  ordinatiouj  a  second  baptism)  u;  l^e  Domini  inEtjuctus,  w  in  Bcriptnramm 

t"  ie/)ocj(U£i>,  <lf  of  u^ioi/ieoof  |  iuwlf,  iiSini-  sensihus  canlus.Bi  in  dogmntihns  ecclosiasti- 

Tsc  fTV  taSapaai  tj  iJinei  (prayer  over  the  ds  exercitatus.    See  Maiisi  Concil.  III.  949 
candidate  who  waa  kneelingj  [  icai  tC>  rvpai^ 

VOL.  n.  13" 
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Thia  scbool  rendered  itself  particularly  distinguished  by  diffusing  a 
taste  among  the  clergy  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  scriptures.  From 
this,  aa  the  mother,  several  others  sprung  up  in  the  Syrian  church, 
whose  salutary  influence  on  that  church  continued  long  to  be  felt.^  In 
the  Greek  church,  it  was  the  practice,  as  we  may  see  in  the  examples 
of  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Gregory  of  Kaaanzus,  for  such  young  men 
as  were  destined,  by  the  wish  of  their  families,  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  visit  the  schools  of  general  education, 
then  flourishing  -at  Athens,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Cfesarea  in  Palestine.  Next,  they  passed  some  time  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature,  either  with  parijcular 
reference  to  their  own, improvement,  or  as  rhetorical  teachers  in  their 
native  towns ;  until,  by  the  course  of  their  own  meditations,  or  by  some 
impression  from  without,  a  new  direction,  of  more  decided  Christian 
seriousness,  wai  given  to  their  life.  In  this  case,  it  now  became  their 
settled  plan  to  consecrate  their  entire  life  to  the  service  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  church  ;  whether  it  was  that  they  entered  immediately  into 
some  one  of  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  spiritual  order,  or  that  they 
preferred,  in  the  first  place,  in  silent  retirement,  by  sober  collection  of 
thought,  by  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church- 
fathers,  either  in  solitude  or  in  some  society  of  monks,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  spiritual  office.  That  previous  discipline  m  general  lite- 
rature had,  in  one  respect,  a  beneficial  influence  ;  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
a  scientific  direction  to  their  minds  in  theology,  and  thus  fitted  them 
also  for  more  emment  usefulness  as  church-leachers  ;  as  becomes  evi- 
dent when  we  compare  the  bishops  so  educated  with  others.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  habits  of  style  thus  contracted,  the  vanity  and  fond- 
ness for  display  which  were  nourished  in  those  rhetorical  schools,  had 
on  many  an  influence  unfavorable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gjspel,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  example,  after  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

The  cloisters,  moreover,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in  the  Greek  church, 
among  the  seminaries  for  educatmg  the  clergy ;  and,  indeed,  among 
those  of  a  healthfid  influence  ;  in  so  far  as  a  practical  Christian  bent, 
a  rich  fund  of  Christian  experience,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
holy  scripture,  was  to  be  acquired  in  them :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true,  also,  that  a  cert^n  narrowness  of  theological  spirit  was  engen- 
dered in  the  cloisters,  injurious  in  its  influence  on  the  education  of 

1  Hence  the  Niatorian  semiimriea  for  the  in  the  sfime  mnnner  as  grammar  and  rhel- 

clergj  were  at  the  beginning  particularly  oric  were  among  the  Romans."    The  well- 

disttngnislied ;  aa,  for  example,  their  school  known  Easl^Godiic  statesman  and  scholar 

at  Milihis  in  Mesopotamia,  which  had  a  Caasiodoms,  wlio  was  troubled  to  find  that 

settled  course  of  stndies,  and  was  divided  in  the  West  there  were  no  public  teachers 

into  several  ciaasea.      The  teachers   and  of  the  right  method  of  scriptural  exposition, 

atudenta  enjoyed  spedal  privileges  in  the  as  there  were  of  the  right  method  trf  nnder- 

Nsstorian  churches  (see   Assemani   Bibl.  standing  the  ancient  nnthors,  entered  into 

VatT.III.P-2,f.927.)   The  North- African  an  understanding  with  the  Roman  bishop 

bishop  Junilins,  about  the  middle  of  the  Agapetns,  that  such  a  school  should  be 

sixth  centnrv,  describes  this  echool,  in  the  fonnded   at  Borne ;  but  the  stormy  times 

preface  to  his  work  de  partibos  divime  legis,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  plan.    See 

■9  one  "  where  the  holy  scriptures  were  praifat.  I.  L  de  institutione  div.  Script, 
expounded  bj  IMchets  pabliclj  ^ipointed. 
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cliurch-ieaeliers,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  case  of  an  Epiphaniua ; 
and  tkose  that  received  their  education  there  were  often  at  a  loss  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  wider  spheres  of  spiritual  activity,  especially 
when  they  were  transferred  at  once  to  the  great  capital  towns,  as  the 
example  of  Nestorius  shows.  The  awkwardness  of  their  movements, 
amid  the  intricate  relations  into  which  they  were  thrown,  operated  not 
seldom  to  hinder  and  disturh  them  in  their  labors. 

An  excellent  seminary  for  the  ecclesiastics,  not  merely  of  a  single 
chnreh,  but  of  an  entire  province,  was  often  tko  dents  of  a  pious  and 
well-informed  bishop.  Young  men,  in  this  case,  were  first  admitted 
into  the  body  as  church  readers  or  copyists  (lectores  or  excerptores ;) 
they  were  trained  up  under  his  eye,  formed  after  his  example,  his 
counsels,  his  guidance ;  they  availed  themselves  of  his  experience,  and 
were  thus  introduced,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  into  the  field 
of  practical  labor.  Many  pious  bishops,  such  as  Augustin  and  Euse- 
bius  of  Vercelli,  endeavored,  by  drawing  still  closer  the  bond  of  union 
among  their  clergy,  and  inducing  them  to  live  together  in  common,  to 
carry  still  farther  this  disciphnary  mfluence  of  theirs  on  the  younger 
members  of  their  order — the  first  germ  of  the  canonical  life,  aftenvarda 
BO  called. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  by  the  temporal  advantages  connected 
with  the  spiritual  profession,  many  who  had  neitlier  the  inward  call  nor 
any  other  qualifications  for  this  order,  were  led  to  aspire  after  cbvirch 
offices  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  numbers  became  Cbristians  solely  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  some  post  in  the  church,  and  enjoying  the  emoluments 
therewith  connected.  Several  synods  of  these  times  endeavored  to 
suppress  this  abuse.  Already  the  Nicene  council,  in  its  second  canon, 
ordered  that  no  one,  after  being  instructed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
baptized,  should  for  the  future,  as  bad  been  done  before,  be  ordained  a 
presbyter  or  a  bishop ;  for  some  time  was  necessary  for  the  probation 
of  a  catechumen,  and  a  still  longer  trial  was  requisite  after  baptism ; 
and  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  its  tenth  canon,  directed  that  if  a  person 
of  wealth,  or  from  the  arena  of  the  forum,  wished  to  become  a  bishop, 
he  should  not  attain  to  that  office  until  be  had  gone  through  the  func- 
tions of  a  reader,  deacon  and  presbyter,  and  spent  sufiicient  time  in 
each  of  these  offices  to  make  proof  of  bis  faith  and  temper.  Yet  these 
and  similar  laws  availed  but  httle  to  diminish  the  evil ;  as  it  ever  proves 
true  that  abuses,  grounded  m  the  wrong  character  of  genera!  relations, 
are  not  to  be  fiindamentaJly  cured  by  shigle  prohibitory  laws,  but  only 
by  the  improvement  of  these  generid  relations  themselves.  The  con- 
founding of  spiritual  and  worldly  thmge  was  the  source  of  these  abuses. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  spiritual  offices  presented  so  many  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  would  have  been  the  last  men  to  be  drawn  by  tie 
essential  character  of  the  spiritual  calling  itself;  and  hence,  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  to  spiritual  offices,  especially  the  most  elevated, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  every  one  of  the  others  than  to  the  spiritual 
qualifications.  Men  considered  what  they  bad  to  expect,  not  so  much 
from  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  the  candidate  to  care  for  the  good  of 
souls,  as  from  his  politicid  influence  to  promote  the  external  splendor 
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of  the  church,  the  temporal  well-bem^  of  the  CDinmumtj  ^  A**  ihe 
Bource  of  these  abuses  continuecl  ever  to  remim  the  same,  these  eccle 
siastical  laws  were  often  enough  violated  ,  and,  m  the  Extern  clmich, 
the  evil  was  iucreased  by  the  disorders  gi  owing  out  of  diuputes  on  mat^ 
tera  of  doctrine.  Greater  strictness  on  this  point  prevadel,  m  the 
main,  with  individual  exceptions,  in  the  church  of  the  West,  where  the 
Roman  bishops  took  ground  decidedly  against  the  practice  by  which 
laymen  were  elevated  at  once  from  worldly  professions  of  an  alto- 
gether different  character  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  church.  ^ 

This  method  of  appointment  to  spiritual  offices  was  not  only  attended 
vrith  the  mischievous  consequence  that,  by  these  means,  when  such 
offices  came  thus  to  he  filled  by  men  altogether  unworthy  of  them, 
every  sort  of  corruption  was  introduced  into  the  church ;  but  also,  la 
the  most  favorable  cases,  when  men  having  the  inward  call  for  the  spirit- 
ual standing  were  chosen  at  once,  from  some  entirely  foreign  circle  of 
action,  to  spiritual  offices,  without  any  preparatory  training,  it  was  nat> 
ural  that  aueh  persons,  owing  to  their  want  of  an  independent  theologi- 
cal education,  instead  of  guiding,  by  a  clear  theological  consciousness, 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  their  time,  instead  of  separating  the 
true  from  the  false  in  the  existing  church  tradition,  rather  suffered 
themselves  to  be  unconsciously  borne  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  church 
for  the  time  being ;  and  thus  contributed,  by  their  instruction  and  by 
their  course  of  procedure,  to  coaGrm  and  ^ve  wider  spread  to  those 
errors  which  had  been  transmitted  from  earlier  times. 

As  regards  the  participation  of  the  lalty  in  the  election  to  church 
offices,  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  period  of  the  share  which  the 
communities  had  once  taken  in  tills  proceeding.  It  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  form,  that  the  bishop  in  the  first  place  named  to  the 
community  the  persons  whom  he  proposed  as  candidates  to  fill  the 
vacant  offices,  and  demanded  if  any  one  had  aught  to  object  to  the 
choice  ;  and,  the  acquiescence  of  the  church  being  publicly  expressed, 
an  official  instrument  (gesta  ecclesiastica)  was  drawn  up  accordingly- 
Through  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  bishops,  this,  it  is  true, 
might  often  be  no  more  than  a  mere  formality ;  but  it  was  precisely  in  the 
case  of  appointraent8  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  church  that  this  influence 
still  often  proved  to  be  greatest.  Before  tlie  provincial  bishops  could 
introduce  a  regular  choice  accordiog  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  it  some- 
times happened  that  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  community,  or  of  a  power- 

1  The  abnsea  in  Ihe  appoinlment  to  epis-  at  ConBtantinople,  in  the  year  381  [orat  32, 

copal  offices,  tlie  mettioda  by  which  men  of  f.  526;)   "People  at  present  are  on  the 

the  most  alien  occaputions  and  modes  of  life  look-out,  not  for  priests,  but  foi' rhetoriciansj 

fonnd  their  way  into  them,  are  set  forth  by  not  for  those  who  understand  the  enre  of 

Gregory  of  NaiJanzuB   in  the  earicature  de-  souls,  bat  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 

seiiption  of  his  earmen  de  episoopis,  f .  150.  management  of  funds  ;  not  for  those  who 

He  names  ixUo^ra  of  the  trQnAt,  seamen,  offer  with  a  pure  heart,  but  for  poweiful 

people  who  came  fiDm  the  plough  and  from  intercessors." 

the  army.    Although  it  is  his  object  in  thii        '  Thns  the  Soman  bishop  Siridus,  in  his 

poem  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  Eastern  letter  ad  Gallos  episcopos,  declares  liimBcIf 

church  in  tJie  moat  vivid  light,  yet  his  pic-  very  emphatically  against  the  practice  of 

tare  is  assuredly  not  without  tmth.    And  elevating  to  episcopal  offices,  by  the  favor 

die  same  writer  says,  in  his  remarkable  fare-  popularis,  those  qui;  eecnlarem  adepti  potes- 

well  disconrse  before  the  charch  assembly  taKm,  jns  eeculi  exercnemnt. 
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ful  party  in  it,  some  individual,  standing  high  in  their  confidence,  wa3 
proclaimed  bishop.  But  as,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  church, 
the  most  pious,  and  they  who  had  a  right  conception  of  the  essence  of 
the  spiritual  office,  and  who  had  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community,  did  not  constitute  the  majority  and  the  most  powerful  party ; 
hut  rather,  particularly  in  the  more  considerable  towns,  it  was  often 
those  very  persona  witJi  whom  impure  motives  and  a  worldly  interest 
mainly  predominated,  who,  as  the  most  reputable  of  the  citizens,  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  kifluence ;  the  elections,  accordingly,  which  were 
made  after  this  manner,  were  not  always  the  best;  and  cases  are  to  be 
met  with  in  which  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had  at  heart  the  true 
interests  of  the  church,  were  brought  into  conflict  with  the  boisterous 
demands  of  some  popular  party,  governed  by  a  had  influence.^  This 
abuse  of  the  influence  of  the  communities  in  the  choice  of  church  of£- 
cers  furnished  some  good  reason  for  restricting  it. 

Worldly  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  rule,  frequently  led  bisb- 
ops  of  the  provincial  towns,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  aspire  after  the 
vacant  bishoprics  of  the  chief  cities.  Mischievous  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes must  often  have  arisen  from  this  source,  and  the  erroneous  notion 
obtained,  which  was  justly  denounced  by  the  emperor  Constautme,  that 
the  large  cities  had  greater  claims  than  others  to  a  bishop  who  was 
solicitous  for  the  cure  of  souls.^  Soon  after  the  church  in  the  East  had 
become  the  dominant  church  of  the  state,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
find  some  preventive  against  these  abuses ;  but  whatever  measures 
were  adopted,  these,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  like  all  similar 
precautionary  legal  measures  against  abuses  springing  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  proved  of  little  avail.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  its 
fifteenth  canon,  forbade  the  transfer,  not  only  of  bishops,  but  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  from  one  church  to  another,  on  account  of  the  many 
disorders  and  schisms  resulting  from  this  practice,  which,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  church,  prevailed  in  some  cGstricts.  But  although  this 
law,  which,  in  reference  to  the  bishops,  was  sanctioned  anew  by  the 

1  Thus  in  the  jear  361,  the  popular  party  the  monks ;  but  not  from  the  most  wealthy 

at  Cffisarea  in  Cappadocia,  supported  by  the  and  powerful,  or  the blindiropetaosity  of  the 

Mrrison  of  the  place,  insisted  on  having  for  populace.    In  (he  negative  part  of  his  re- 

Mieir  bishop  one  of  the  ojvil  rnasistrates,  maik,  he  is  nndoubtrily  in  the  right!  bn'. 

Eusebius,  who  luidaa  yet  not  been  baptized;  with  regard  to  the  posiliso  part,  it  may  be 

and  the  provincial  bishops,  many  of  whom  qnealioned  whether,  if  the  whole  choice  was 

perhaps  had  a  beuer  man  in  mind,  allowed  made  to  depend  on  the  classes  mentioned, 

themselves  to  be  forced  to  ordtun  him,    A  other  impure  motives  might  not  equally 

similar  schism  arose  again  on  the  demise  of  enter  in.    In  the  letter  which  Gregory  of 

Ensebins,  in  choosing  his  successor.  Basilius  Naaianzus   wrote,  in  the  name  of  his  father, 

possessed  without  doubt,  so  fiir  as  spiritual  to  the  collective  inhabitants  of  Csesarea,  he 

qualiHcaiions   were   concerned,   the    best  spoke  against  those  elections  which  were 

claims  to  the  office;  but  he  was  opposed  by  decided   by   combinations   and    clanship* 

a  party  to  whom  his  spiritual  strictness  and  (taru  fparpeiac^  xai  cvyyiniaf.]    As  the  ill 

his  purely  spiritual  mode  of  thinking  wei-e  health  of  Basil  had  been  made  use  of  as 

not  acceptable.    As  Gregory  of  -Kazianzus  an  objection  to  his  appointment,  he  wrote 

affirms,  {oral.  SO,  f  342,)  the  most  Consider-  to  them  that  it  became  them  to  consider 

ehlepersonsof theprovincewere^ainBthira,  tfvey  were  not  choosing  an  athlete,   but  a 

and  these  had  the  worst  men  of  the  city  on  spiritual  teacher.    See  Gregor.  Naz.  ep.  IS 

tJieir  side.  Gregory  says  (orat  19,  f  310)  on  et  19. 

this  occasion,  that  the  election  ought  to  pro-        '  See  vit  Constant.  III.  60. 
ceed  particularly  trom  the  clergy  and  from 
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twentieth  canon  of  the  Antioehian  council,  A.D.  341,  wa-s  adliered  to 
in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  particular  interest  that  it  should  be ; 
yet  it  was  often  enough  violated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  if  it  had  no  existence ;  as,  indeed,  we  find 
that  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  about  the  year  382,  could  reckon  it  among 
the  laws  wJdch  had  long  been  defunct.^  In  the  same  period,  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  declared  it  —  and,  on  the 
principles  held  by  the  Western  church,  very  justly  —  a  law  of  the 
fathers  which  ha^i  always  been  in  force,  that  no  officer  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  church  to  another,  because  it  gave  occasion  for  dis- 
putes and  divisions.^  True,  it  was  for  the  most  part  ambition  that  led 
to  the  violation  of  this  law  of  the  church ;  but  there  were  cases,  too, 
where  this  measure  might  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church  ; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  peouUar  gifts  of  an  eminent  individual,  whose 
place  of  labor  in  some  smaller  town  might  be  easily  made  good,  were 
peculiarly  needed  in  some  wider  field  of  action. 

We  remarked  above,  that  the  bishops  were  often  under  the  necessity 
of  Interceding  at  the  court  in  behalf  of  oppressed  cities  or  individuals  ; 
but  this  description  of  labor  would  often  furnish  a  pretext  for  worldly- 
minded  men,  who  preferred  residing  at  court  rather  than  with  their 
flocks,  and  who  more  willingly  busied  themselves  with  secular  than  with 
spiritual  matters,  to  absent  themselves  from  their  communities.  This 
restless  and  meddlesome  activity  of  the  bishops  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  calhng,  proved  the  source  of  many  disorders  in  the  Eastern 
church.  To  counteract  the  evil,  tho  council  of  Antioch,  in  the  year 
341,  (canon  11,)  ordained  that  every  bbhop,  or  ecclesiastic  generally, 
who,  without  permission  and  a  recommendatory  letter  on  the  part  of  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  particularly  of  his  metropolitan,  presumed  to 
visit  the  emperor,  should  be  excommunicated  from  the  oburch,  and  de- 
posed from  his  office.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  complained  at  the 
council  of  Sardica,  because  the  bishops  repaired  to  the  court  so  fre- 
quently and  often  so  unseasonably  with  demands  having  no  connection 
with  their  calling  ;  leaving  their  dioceses,  not,  as  it  became  them,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  widows,  hut  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  places  of  honor  and  profit  for  this  or  that  individual,  and  to 
manage  for  them  their  worldly  concerns ;  —  a  practice  which  injured 
not  a  little  the  good  name  of  the  bishops,  and  which  hindered  them 
from  speaking  out  with  the  same  boldness  where  necessity  called  for  it. 
Upon  his  moSon  it  was  resolved  that  in  future,  no  bishop,  unless  he  had 
been  specially  summoned  by  the  emperor,  should  visit  the  court ;  but, 
as  it  was  the  ease  that  persons  deserving  compassion,  who  had  been 
condemned  for  srime  offence  to  exile,  to  transportation,  or  to  some  other 
punishment,  often  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  the  latter  must  not 
refuse  its  aid  to  such  individuals ;  it  was  on  his  motion  resolved  that 
the  bishops,  in  such  cases,  should  transmit  the  petition  of  such  otFenders 
by  the  hands  of  a  deacon,  and  that  the  metropolitan  should  aa^t  him 
by  lettora  of  recommendation. 

^  See  Damasi  epislola  IX  ad  Acholiam  Thessfjoiiicensinm  episcopum 
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_  The  foundation  having  been  already  laid  in  the  preceding  period  for 
distinguishing  the  biahopa  above  the  presbjters,  and  for  gradually  ma- 
tilling  the  monarchical  power  of  the  episcopacy,  this  relation  was  carried 
out  still  fartheT,  according  to  the  same  principles  in  the  present  period. 
Men  were  accustomed,  indeed,  already,  to  consider  the  bishops  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  as  tlie  necessary  intermediate  linlis  of  con- 
nection between  the  church  and  the  original  apostolic  foundation, 
through  whom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  all  the  other  grades  of  tJie  elencg,  the  latter  being  organs  for  their 
wider  diffusion.  It  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  from  this  idea, 
that  the  bishops  alone  could  impart  spiritual  ordination.  Again,  it  was 
in  the  Western  church  considered  aa  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  bishi 
ops,  that  they  alone  were  empowered  to  adminbter  the  rite  of  confirmct- 
Uon  ((^arJE,  signacTilum)  —  (see  vol.  I.,  section  II.,  p.  316.)  Hence 
at  certain  periods  they  visited  the  different  parts  of  their  dioceses,  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  this  seid  to  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
their  presbyters.'  It  was  held  that  they  alone  could  consecrate  the 
holy  oil,  used  in  the  rite  of  baptism;  and  tbat  the  presbyters  could  not, 
unless  empowered  by  them,  even  bestow  absolution,^  Yet  a  Chrysos- 
tom  and  a  Jerome  still  asserted  the  primitive  equal  dignity  of  the  pres- 
byters and  the  bishops ;  very  justiy  behoving  that  they  found  authority 
for  this  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

As,  from  the  idea  of  the  bishops  considered  as  the  successors  of  the 
aposties,  everything  else  pertaining  ki  the  primacy  of  these  over 
the  presbyters  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  from  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  necessarily  proceeded  the  distinction  of  the  presbyters 
above  the  deacons.  The  deacons  continued,  in  the  main,  to  be  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  period ;  they  attended  on  the  bish- 
ops and  the  presbyters,  while  performing  their  ofEeial  functions,  and  they 
had  vaiious  liturgical  services  of  their  own.  It  devolved  on  them  to 
recite  the  church  prayers,  and  to  ^ve  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  different  portions  of  divine  service.  In  the  Western  churches, 
the  gospels,  as  contiuning  our  Lord's  discourses,  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  selections  of  scripture,  in  that  they  were  read,  not  by  the 
prelectors,  but  by  the  deacons,  at  the  public  worship.*  The  ofBce  of 
deacons  having  been  rightly  derived  from  those  seven  deacons  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostie-s  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  held,  through  a  supersti- 
tious notion  of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  form,  that  even  in  large 
churches  there  should  be  but  seven  deacons ;  and  hence,  in  large  cities, 

5  See  Hieron jm.  adv.  Lncif.  T.  1 V.  f.  295,  Wris  non  fiat,Tel  reconciliare  qneinqtiara  in 

ed.  Martiami)'.   Qui  in  cnslellis  aut  in  reino-  puWiea  mtssa  presbvlero  non  licere. 

tioribiis  locia  per  presbytei'os  et  Diaconos  ^  See  Chrysostom.  Mom.  XI.  on  Timoth. 

ba[)lizati  ante  dormierunl,  guam  ah  epjcopig  at  llie  beginning.    Jerome  in  his  commen- 

imrisererdar.  tary  on  tRe  Epislle  of  TituB,  anJ  ep.  EOl  ad 

*  Ut,  sine  chrismate  et  episfopi  jussione,  Evaneclom.  Qnidfacit,cxccptaoi-dinatione, 

nequePresbylernequeDiaconusjnshabeant  episcopus,  qnod  Presbjternon  facial;  where 

baptizandi.    Comp.  Innocenlii  epislola  ad  perhaps  he  onlj  had  in  mind  the  usage  of 

Derentiam,  (  6,  codex  canonum  ecclesise  the  East. 

Africans,  Canon.  VI.  et  VII.    Chrismatis  »  Seo   Hieronyro.  ap.  93  ad  Satiinian, 

wn&ctio  et  pnellarum  eonseciatio  a  presbj-  vol.  IV.  f.  758.  Concil.  IL  Vaaense  {at 
Viusod]  SS9,  canon  IL 
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the  great  number  of  presbyters  singularly  contrastcci  with  the  small 
number  of  deacoas.^  Later,  it  came  about  in  large  eidea  tkat  the 
original  number  was  greatly  exceeded,  so  that  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  principal  church-  in  Constanti- 
nople could  coant  9:  hundred  deaeons  ;^  and  it  was  now  attempted  to 
obviate  the  objection  that  this  was  a  deviation  from  the  apostolic  usage, 
by  m^ntaining  that  the  deacons  of  this  period  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  apostolic  institution.  The  latter  were  only  a 
temporary  order,  desigued  for  the  dispensation  of  alms  to  the  poor ;  ■— 
and,  in  support  of  this  view,  an  argument,  on  an  insufficient  basis,  was 
drawn  from  the  changes  which,  since  those  limes,  had  taken  place  in 
the  businces  of  the  deacons,  and  ui  the  management  of  the  chup;h 
funds.^ 

Although  the  deaeom,  according  to  the  original  institution,  weie  to 
occupy  a  position  far  below  that  of  the  presbyters,  yet  it  so  liappcncd 
in  many  districts  that  they  sought  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  latter,* 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  synods  to  make  laws  by  which  the^ 
should  be  once  more  confined  within  the  appropriate  bounds  of  their 
order.^  The  reason  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Jerome,*  was  not  that  the 
deacons,  bemg  fewer  in  number,  were,  like  other  rare  things,  more 
highly  esteemed,  but  rather  because,  owing  to  their  closer  connection 
with  the  bishops,  they  enjoyed  special  regard  as  the  confidential 
agents  of  the  latter.  Hence,  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
arcMeaeom,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  order,  just  as  the  arch-pres- 
byters stood  at  the  head  of  the  presbyters ;  for,  as  the  former  were 
often  employed  by  the  bishops  as  their  deputies  and  plenipotentiaries, 
they  thus  obtained  a  predominant  influence,  which,  doubtless,  under 
weak  bishops,  they  sometimes  abused.'' 

The  institution  of  deaconessea  had,  as  we  remarked  in  speaking  of 
the  origin  of  this  office  in  the  preceding  period,  ite  special  reason  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  times.  When  these  circumstances  changed, 
the  office  would  also  lose  its  agnificance.  Ori^nally  the  deaconesses 
were  looked  upon  as  the  female  part  of  the  Clerus ;  and  ordination  was 
given  them  for  the  purpose  of  conseeratmg  them  to  their  office,  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  was  given  to  the  other  clergy .^     The  Nicene  council 

1  See  Euseb.  VI.  43.  Hieroi  rn  p  h  h  aiy  followea  him,  {Tin  mtSo/isi'iv 
HSorlOladEvangelnin:  Diaco  p  ubjutuc  Mmomw,)  in  [he  dart ;  that  he 
tas  honornbiles  facit.  The  ord  h  m  d  affio  of  ordination.  He  calls  heru 
conneil  of  NeocieaBrea,  c  15,  th  oh  d  Ji  ons.A^aVfff^^icKoir™;  thear^h- 
larce  towns  not  more  Itiaii  seve  dea  d  aco  hould  therefore  6^  ofSoS^fTti^ 
should  be  ttpminted.  sidor.  Pelusiot.  1.  IV.  ep.  183. 

2  See  Jnstiiiian.  Novell.  1 1.  N.  W  see  this  from  Tercallian.  ad  uxorem, 
'  Si'e   Chrysostora,  H.  14,  ac      p                I      VII.  vidnam  oHoTt  tn  ordinem.    Also 

ConcLI.  Trullan.  II.  can.  16.  the  apostolic  eonstltutions  still  know  of  no 
'  Jerome,  for  inslance,  complains  of  this,  difference  between  the  ordination  of  deacon- 
panicularly  in  reference   (o   the   Roman  esses  and  other  clerical  ordinations.    The 
chnrfh.ep,  145  aJl  Bvangelnm.  ordinary  praver  of  the  bishop  should,  ac- 
*  Coiica.  Nie.  c  18,  andConcil.Laodicen.  cordine  to  the  same  aathority,  run  thns  : 
c.  25.  "  Eternal  God,  Father  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
'  6  L.  c.  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  of  woman ;  thou 
'ThiLsIsidorng  of  Pclnsium  objBcts  to  a  who  didst  fill  with  thy  Spirit  Miriam,  De- 
certain  Lnclnsof  I'elusiiim,  an  archdenran,  borah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah :  Ihoa  who  didst 
that,  by  hia  wicked  arts,  he  kept  the  bishop,  vouchsafe  lo  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy  only 
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seema  still  to  liave  recognized  this  also  to  be  right.^  But  noiv,  when 
exaggerated  twtions  about  tJie  magical  effects  of  ordinatioa  and  the 
mgnityof  the  clerical  order  hecame  continually  more  predominant,  men 
be^Mi  to  eooeeive  sometliing  offensive  in  the  pra«fjce  of  ordaining  dea- 
COJKsaes,  and  associating  them  with  the  c^erws -- which  practice  was, 
perhaps,  already  forbidden  by  tiie  council  of  Laodicea  in  their  ele-renth 
canon.2  The  Western  church,  in  particular,  declared  very  strongly 
8g^°|*  tEiis  ciistom.3  Western  synods  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
foxtade*  generally  the.  appointment  of  deaconesaea.  Where  ordained 
deaconesses  were  still  to  be  found,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  in 
fiiture  receive  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  along  with  the  laity;  — 
another  proof  that  before  this  they  were  reclsoned  as  belonging  to  the 
clergy.*  Those  prohibitions  came,  however,  only  from  French  synods ; 
and  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  them  that  the  appointment  of  deaconesses  ■ 

begotten  Son  ;  th&u  who  i  dst,  m  the  tuber  i^K^gjo  p  n  g}  t  then  be  eonneclea  ei  her 

nacle  and  m  the  temple,  plate  ftn  aie  keepers  w  Ih  ll  e  preced  ng  or  w  th  the  follow  as 

ot  thy  holy,  gates;  —  loiili  doni  now  also  word  and  the  passa^  explained  flius      M 

updn  tftis  thy  handmaid,  and  bestow  on  her  the  oldealof  the  deaconesses  have  anos-ated 

the  Holy  (jrhOBl,  that  she  may  worth  ly  per  to  themsehes  a  special  aulhorin  over  rhs 

lorm  the  woA  oommilted  to  her    lo  thy  femnle  portion  of  the  church,  the  synod 

honor,  and  to  the  glon- of  ChnsL  forb  ds   the   appoimment   of  such       But 

^Connected  with  this  matter  is  the  ob-  s  nee   l  was  requ  red  generally  accordmir 

scare  pas^  in  rtw  19th  eanon    where  lo  tie  anceit  role  t£^«t  the  deaconess^ 

moreoTer,  the  reading  is  disputed       The  should  be  s  xty  years  old   and  s  nee  Ihev 

,t.^S  ^^'^""l '"  *>=  ^i™  «'"^  W  '^re  the  pres  d  ng  officers  OTcr  the  femal^ 

the  AaBwsafcBfoB  clergy  who   ftheyjoned  part  ot   the  com  man  ty    nothing   forbds 

the  Cathohc  church,  and  were  fonnd  qual  ns  to    uppose  that  the  i  ame  stands  fi)r 

fled  aivd  able,  were  to  be  perm  lied  lo  reta  n  lE  e  </«mmene)  genfraffv     How  if  we  sno- 

their  places;  and  It  IS  then  added  accord  ng  posc   nhat  to  be  sure    s  not  impoas  bfe 

I   if?  ™'"'"°°  reading,  "  The  same  rale  that  the  synod  forbade  the  appoinlment  of 

shall  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  deacon-  deHconesseS  generally,  then  this  would  con- 

T^'.hiJ''  1  ^•^'^''"S'y  presupposed  flict  with,  ilie  usage  of  the  Greek  chnrch 

J     the  latter  belonged  to  the   spiritual  during  Ihis  whole  period.    Or  we  micht 

oi-der.    ishorlly  afterwards,  froin  Die  proper  lay  a  particular  empluisis  on  the  phrase  in 

deaconesses  are  distinguished  ihe  {ainmve)  iK-Chiai^,  and,  conncclmg  it  with  the  word 

EO-call&l  widows,  who,  as  thev  had  pot  re-  that  follows,  nndereiand  the  sense  to  be 

caoed  llic  jreipoSeffia,  bekaged  generate^    to  that  adesiaEtmil  conixtraiim  or  orrfinoi/on 

the  iaitt/.     According  lo  this,  the  proper  oiilv  was  forbidden  to  the  deaconesses.  The 

deaponessaa   received   clerical    ordination,  art^de  in  ihe  passage  would  favor  this  last 

Following  Ihe  other  reading,  it  would  in  the  explanation. 

"u^I^l"??  "^^^  !'""<'"'''  ■  "  The  same  rule  f  Hilarius  {called  the  Amhrosiasl)  says 

shall  hold  good  with  respect  to  Ihe  deanonsr  of  the  Montanisis ;  Etiam  ipsas  diaconas 

And  in  this  case,  what  come*  after  would  orditiari  debere  vatia  prffisumptione  defen- 

relaM  to  the  proper  deaconesses ;  and  it  dunt.    But  the  Moulanists  adhered  in  this 

would  (ollow  Irom  this,  that  tliey  had  re-  case  simply  to  the  ancient  usage  of  ihe 

cdived  no  ordinalion  whatever,  and  were  chnr.;h;  for,a8  to  the  rest,theT  too  Ibliowed 

reckoned  with  the  laity.    The  whole  con-  the  general  rale  which  excluded  women 

noction,  hflweter,  seems  chiefly  lo'  favor  the  from  speaking  pablicly  before  the  church, 

first  reading-;  for-  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  -*  The  first  council  of  Orango,  (Aransica- 

rca'^od'  whv,  after  the  whole  body  of  the  num,  in   the  year  441,)  c  26.    Diacone 

clpi^^r  had  been  mentioned  in  general,  any.  omnimodia  non  ordmanda:   si  qnse  jam 

thing  should  now  be  Said  wiih  regard  to  the  sunt.  bencdicUoni,  qnie  populo  impendiiur 

deaconsm  particular.  capita  submitlanL    So,  too,  the  council  ol^ 

this  canon  IS  likewise  of  doubtful  inter-  Epson,  in  the  year  S17,  c  2J|  the  second 

preiaiion:  WildetvTiii  ^Eju/ilvaf  upse^ri-  council  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  583,  e.  18. 

drif  f,TOL  npoKo&^iihat  Iv  iKKicei^  Kodwrda-  Tel  this  council  altribnted  to  snch  an  at- 

tfat    It  may  be,  that  the  canon  had  no  dination  a  certain  validilv:  since, in  its  I Tth 

reference  whalever  to  ilcaconessea  generally,  canon,  it  directed  tliat  the  ordained  deacOT- 

butoalvio  the  oldest  of  them,  who,  accord-  esses  who  had  remarried,  should  be  es- 

mg  to  Epiphamns,  (hsres.  79.)  were  styled  cloded  from  the  feilowship  of  the  church 
distinctively,  irpea^Ttdec.    The  phrase,  hi 
VOL.  u.                             14 
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ill  the  Western  church  ceased  at  once,  and  m  all  the  districts  alike. 
In  the  East,  the  deaeoneasea  maintained  a  certain  kind  of  authority  for 
a  longer  period.  We  find  among  them  widows  possessed  of  property, 
who  devoted  their  substance  to  pious  works  and  institutions ;  like  Olym- 
pias,  known  on  account  of  her  connection  with  Chrysostoni.  They 
there  had  it  in  charge  also,  by  private  instruction,  to  prepare  the  women 
in  the  country  for  baptism,  and  to,  be  present  at  their  baptism.^  It  was 
considered  the  privilege  of  the  wives  of  bishops,  who,  by  common  under- 
standing, separated  from  their  husbands  after  the  latter  had  bound 
themselves  to  a  life  of  ceUbacy,  that,  if  found  worthy,  they  might  be 
consecrated  as  deaconesses ;  ^  and  thus  the  female  church-ofBee  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  in  the  East  down  into  the  twelfth  century. 

Without  any  change  in  the  grades  of  the  clerical  order  hitherto  ex- 
■istiug  to  the  church-offices  already  established,  many  new  ones,  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  were  added,  which  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary in  part  by  the  great  increase  of  ecclesiastical  business  in  large 
towas.  As  the  chief  wealth  of  the  churches  consisted  in  landed  estates, 
and  the  care  of  improving  and  farming  these  estates  required  much 
labor  and-  attention,  the  management  of  these  matters  was  specially 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  clergy,  under  the  name  of  "  steward," 
(oiiiotfo^of,)^  and  thb  officer  obtained  by  degrees  the  supervision  gene- 
rally over  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  church.  This  method 
of  procedure  was  not,  however,  everywhere  followed  alike ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  council  of  Chalcedon  directed,  ia  its  25th  canon,  that 
all  bishops  should  appoint  such  "  stewards,"  who,  entrusted  under  their 
authority  with  the  management  of  the  church  revenues,  could  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  administered.  Thus  the  mal- 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  fiie  churches  by  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  tlie  suspicion  of  any  such  thing,  was  to  be  provided  against.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  management  of  property  and  the  protection  of  the 
poor  who  were  supported  by  the  church  might  sometimes  lead  to  law- 
suits ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  conducting  of  such  siuts  did  notseem  com- 
patible with  the  standing  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  wanting,  more- 
over, in  the  requisite  legal  knowledge ;  the  expedient  was  finally 
adopted  that  the  church,  like  other  corporations,  should  have,  for  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  a  person  skilled  in  the  law,  ivho  should 
always  stand  prepared  to  defend  its  rights.  ITiis  individual  was  called 
the  IiSmoc,  defensor.* 

lS«e  Pe1fl^u9  on  Romans  16: 1.    This  ^  Conoil,  Trail.  11.  691,  canon  48. 

custom  masl  liave  c^sistud  also  in  other  '  Vid.  Basil.  Caesar,  ep.  2S5  and  S37. 

places  besides  the  East ;  foi'  in  a  collection  *  The  conncil  of  Canhage,  of  the  year 

of  Western,  perhaps  North-Africsn  chnrth  401,  resolved  lo  petition  the  emperor,  that 

onJLnan(«9.  which  are  nronclv  fluoted  as  persons  might  be  assigned  lo  the  ehurchea, 
irith  the  approbation  of  the  bishope,  who 

..    .  should  he  prepared   to   defend   the   poor 

niales,  qnie  an  mmisiertam  haplizandnrum  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nch.    See 

maliBrum  eligiintur,  tarn  inJtlrnctiB  sint  ad  canon  10,  in  the  Cod.  canon,  ecdes.  A^. 

ofilcium,  ut  poasint  et  aano  sermone  doccre  c  75 ;  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 

iniperitas  et  russicas  mulieres,  tompore,  ijuo  407,  e.  3,  Cod.  Afr,  e.  97,  ut  dent  faealta- 

baptizan<liB  sunt,  qaaliter   baptiiatoii   in-  tem   defensores   conslimendi    scholaaticos 

terrof^atEB  respondeant  et  qualiter  aecepto  (advocates.)   Which  was  granted;  see  Cod. 

baplLimate  vivaaL  Theodos.  I.  16,  Tit.  II.  L  33,  onmp.  Poisid. 
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Again,  the  drawing-up  of  the  protocols,  or  reports  of  tlie  public  acts  of 
the  church,  (the  gesta  ecclesiastica,)  which  were  prepared  with  great  ex- 
actness, rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of  trustworthy  secretaries, 
famiUarwithahortrhand  writing,  out  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  (the  notarii, 
exceptores.)  The  choice  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  prelectors,  was 
made,  hy  many  of  the  churches,  out  of  the  class  of  young  men  who 
were  to  be  trained  up  for  the  service  of  the  church.' 

As  we  observed  in  the  preceding  period,  the  spirit  of  Christian  char- 
ity and  tenderness  ivas  shoivn,  from  the  first,  m  the  care  of  providbg 
for  the- sick,  and  in  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  bnrial  of  the  dead. 
Yet  perhaps  no  particular  church-offices  were,  till  now,  instituted  with 
reference  to  these  objects  :  it  had  been  a  voluntary  work  of  Christian 
love.^  But,  as  in  this  period  general  hospitals  had  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  churches,  it  became  necessary  that  particu- 
lar individuals  should  be  appointed  hi  the  churches  to  take  care  of  the 
sick.  They  were  called  Paraholam?  At  Alexandria  they  formed,  ia 
the  fifth  century,  a  distinct  order  or  guild,  which  might  legally  consist 
of  six  hundred  members.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  the  same  abuse 
aecms  to  have  crept  in  here  which  infected  so  many  of  the  institutions 
of  the  churches  in  the  principal  cities.  Wealthy  citizens,  who  of  course 
kept  aloof  from  actual  attendance  on  the  sick,  obtained  admittance  into 
this  guild,  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  exemptions  to  which  it 
was  entitled  ;  and  the  ambitious  prelates  of  Alexandria  sought,  by  the 
multitude  of  these  Parabolani,  to  form  around  them  a  body  of  men  de- 
voted to  their  interests,  whom  they  could  employ  for  purposes  which 
were  not  always  the  purest.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  civil  statutes  against  the  abuses  to  which  this  institution  was  liable.* 

The  burial  of  the  dead  was  also  committed  to  the  care  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  men,  retained  in  the  service  of  the  church,  (the  Hoirikrai,  eo- 
piatse,  fossores.*) 

In  respect  to  the  constitution  of , the  episcopal  dioceses,  the  country 
bishops,  (lupcirioBOTTiM, )  (see  vol.  I.,)  who  probably  had  their  origin  in 
very  early  times,  first  appear  in  conflict  with  the  city  bishops  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  former  name  was  borne  by  such  as  presided  over 
the  church  of  a  principal  village,  and  to  whom  a  certain  number  of  vil- 
lage churches,  which  had  their  own  presbyters  or  pasters,  were  sub- 
jected.*   As  the  episcopal  system  connected  with  the  city  churches 

ril.  Augnstin.  c.  12.    Different  from  (hese  behavior  durin*  ihe  pefltilenee.i'ol.  I.epolI, 
defenflores  were  the  stewards  and  ag«n[B  of        '  nnpn/SuXaiioi.  from  Llie  Gieek  napulSa/i' 

(he  bishopa,  oecuning  nnder  ihe  Eame  name  MaSai  t^  ^v,'jI^xv'',  sinea  lliese  people, 

in  the  Koman  church.    These  latter  the  in  cases   of  contagious   disease,  exposed 

bishops  chose  from  their  clei^ ;  snd  ihcf  their  lives  to  danger, 
are  frequently  moniioned  in  rtie  letters  ot        *  Cod.  Theodos,  1. 16.  Tit  11. 1, 42  ei  43. 
Greitoij' tlie  Great  '  Vid.  HieronTrai  ep.  17  ad  Innopent 

1  Epinhanius,  afferwards  bishop  of  Tid-  Cleriei.  quibus  id'offlrii  erat,  eruenlum  lin- 

nnm,   (Pavia,}  in  the.  lifth  century,  after  ten  cadaver  ohvolvnnt,  (of  one  who  hnd 

haviuK  been  prelector  whan  eight  vears  of  been  execntod,)  etc    Cod.  Thoodos.  1.  13. 

•ge,  was  admitted,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  Tit  1. 1. 1,  and  1. 16.  TitII.1.15. 
some  proficiency  in  the  ait  of  short-hand        *  Snch  e.  drcle  of  villasre  chiirches  nnder 

writing,  among  Ihe  ejiceptoits of  tliechnrch.  a  chor-hishop,  was  eallcd  a  Bv/iiuipia.    'Oi 

See  his  life  by  Eunodina.  irfworijim^ni   r^    <rup!u>(im(.      Biisil.   pp. 

*  Iq  respect  to  burial,  comp.  Cjpriaji's  290,  and  ep.  Hi.    The  several  plates  sub 
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had  at  so  early  a  period  become  already  matured,  this  syatfim  would  now, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  extended  also  to  the  relation  of  the  ehurchea 
subordinated  to  the  rural. or  chor-bishopa  ;  and  these  latter  themselves 
provoked  the  restriction  of  their  power  by  the  abuse  which  they  made 
of  it.^  By  synods  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  settled  that  the  chor- 
bishops  should  only  have  power  to  nominate  and  ordain,  without  consult- 
ing the  city  bishop,  eccleaastics  of  the  lower  grade.^ 

The  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  at  length  for- 
bade wholly  the  appointment  of  char-bishops.  The  former,  indeed,  pro- 
hibited the  appointment  of, bishops  m  those  smaller  towns  where  one 
presbyter  would  suf&ce  as  presiding  officer  over  the  church.  The  rear 
son  ^ven  for  tiiis  ordinance  was  one  wliich  grew  out  of  a  perverted, 
hierarchical  pride  ;  namely,  "  that  the  name  imd  the  authority  of  tJie 
bishop  should  not  be  degraded."  ^  The  council,  of  Laodicea  ordained 
moreover,  that  in  place  of  the  country  bishops,  umioj-s  (TtepioievTm') 
should  be  appointed  ;  that  is,  probably,  that  the  bishops  should  nomi- 
nate certain  presbyters  of  .their  own  clergy  to  make  viatations  of  the 
country  churches  in  their:  name  ;  and  thus,  in  respect  to  general  over- 
sight and  other  business,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  chor-bishops.^  Yet 
chor-bishops  are  still  to  be  met  with,  at  later  periods,  in  the  ehurchea 
of  Syria,  and  m.  the  West. 

But  the  practice  became  continually  more  general  of  substituting,  in 
the  place  of  th.e  chor-bishops,  presbyters  placed  by  the  city  bishops  over 
the  country  churches,  which  presbyters  stood  in  a  relation  of  more  im- 
endence  on  the  latter.^ 


ordinaW  to  the  episcopal  main  village  were  ops  empowered,  in  their  stead,  to  make 

denominated  liypoi  i^oKuiievoi  oi    iirore  sueh  luurs  of  visitation  in  particular  po^ 

TjHioTti  tCi  .  .  .    Basil  ep.  138,  or  canonica  tions  of  their  dioceses,  would  be  desifftiMed 

I.  canon  10.  wi'h  tlie  name  irepio&uToi.    Accordingiy, 

'  Basil  of  C«sarea  learned  Oiat  his  chor  sucli  occur  in  the  times  of  the  Dioclesisn 

e  sen  ice  of  the  persecution,  who,  daring  the  absence  of  the 

len,   who  were  caplnred  Egyptian  bishops,  were  invested 

»..,5  ^  v=~~Mv.  :.-.  military  service  wilh  full  powers  to  make  the  visitationa  ia 

,.  I iring  theniselves  to  be  ordained  as  their  dioceses.    The   bishojB  say:   Mulli 

ecclesiastics.    Tor  Ihia  reason  he  requned  eunlea  et  redeuntes  ad  nos,  qui  poterant  visi- 

them  to  send  him  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  (are     See  the  letter  of  the  Egyptian  bish- 

ecclesiastica  in  their  dioceseg,  wid  directed  op"  to  Miletius,  in  Mallei  OsserviiKioni  lette- 

tiiem  to  ordain  no  one  for  Ihe  fnture  with  rarie  T  III,  p.  15.    At  the  same  time,  the 

out  informing  and  consulting  him     He  as-  notion  of  a  person  travelling  about  as  a 

serted,  howei-ec,  that  this  had  been  the  an  visitor,  is  by  no  means  neceasanly  imphed 

cient  osftge.    Ba^l.  ep.  51.  m  ^e  lerm  ncpioSevnic.     It  might  also  sig- 

*  See  the  13th  Canon  of  tho  council  of  nify  simply  nn  inspector,  who,  the  name 
Ancyra.  ConeiL  Antioehen.  canon  9  The  only  being  changed,  was  the  same  as  Ihe 
council  of  Laodicea  directed,  indeed  in  US  chor  bishop  before  him;  tor  i!epiodevav, 
57th  canon,  that  they  should  hive  power  mpioSevnig,  are  terms  which  sometimes  oo- 
to  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  tity  cnr  in  the  sense,  lo  attend  upon,  to  heal, 
bishop.  physician.    See  the  Homily,  erroneously  as- 

'  Condi.  Laodicen.  c.  57.   Concil  Sardic  cnbed  to  Athanusius,  in  cmcnm,  i  9  and 

e.s.  4  12     -The  former  signification  is,  however, 

*  The  word  mpiofdca'  is  employed  to  de-  the  more  probable  one.  The  predicate 
note  those  tonrs  of  visitation  which  the  mptoJEUTW  is  given  to  a  presbyter ;  Sepyiot 
bishops,  accompanied  by  a  numljer  Ot  cler  irpetr/JuTt/ioj-  xnl  ■niptoScirmC,  in  the  acls  of 
gy  and  laity,  made  through  the  several  parts  the  council  under  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  at 
of  their  dioceses.  Athanas.  Apolog.  c.  Ari-  Constantinople,  in  the  year  536,  actio  I. 
anos,  i  74,  according  to  ed.  Patav.  T.  I.  P.  »  The  teem  irapoKia  denoted  originally 
I.  f.  151,  a.  We  might  accordinely  sup-  each  church ; 'En^iria  i  TTOpoitofi™,  Euseb, 
pose  that  those  presbyters  whom  the  bish-  IIL  38,  subsequently  the  greater  divisions 
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In  respect  to  the  city  churches,  it  was  ahsoliitely  necessary,  it  is  true, 
in  this  period,  that,  besides  the  old  episcopal  and  principal  church,  other 
churches  should  be  founded ;  in  which,  since  all  could  not  be  conveni- 
ently accommodated  with  room  in  the  principal  church,  the  portions  of 
the  community  dwelling  at  a  distance  might  bold  their  assemblies  on 
Sundays  and  feastrdays.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  a  general  regu- 
lation that  in  the  cities,  as  in  the  country,  separate  filial  conmninitiea 
arose  under  the  supervision  of  the  episcopal  head-church.  Epiphanius 
cities  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  that  there,  on  ac- 
countof  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  different  churches  under  particu- 
lar presbyt«rs,  as  parish  clergymen,  were  founded,  to  which  the  resi- 
dents in  adjacent  streets  belonged.^  At  Constantinople,  each  church 
had  also  its  own  particular  clergy.  The  founders  of  churches  deter- 
mined, at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  clergy  for  them,  and  tbe  pro- 
portional amount  of  revenue.  The  three  filial  churches  of  the  mother 
church  at  Constantinople  formed  here  the  only  exception :  these  had  no 
separate  body  of  clergy;  but  a  certain  number,  taken  interchangeably, 
according  to  a  certain  routine,  from  the  clerua  of  the  principal  church, 
were  sent  on  Sundays  and  feastdays  to  conduct  the  public  worship  in 
these  churches.  We  are  not  warranted,  however,  from  this  fact,  to  de- 
termine anything  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  other  churches  in  this 
great  capital,^  At  Rome  the  relation  of  all  the  other  churches  to  the 
episcopal  head-church  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  like  the  relation 
of  those  three  filial  churches  to  the  head  church  at  Constantinople ; 
hut  perhaps  with  this  diiference,  that  though  all  the  clergy  were  incor- 
porated with  the  clerus  of  the  episcopal  head  church,  yet  they  did  not 
conduct  the  public  worship  in  the  other  churches  by  t«ms ;  but  its  own 
particular  presbyter  was  constantly  assigned  to  each  one  of  these 
churches  (tituli.y  The  Roman  presbyters  who  conducted  the  public 
worship  in  the  filial  churches  had  not,  however,  the  right  of  consecrat- 
ing the  holy  supper ;  but  bread  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 


of  (he  chureh,  which  in  the  potitioitl  phraB«0' 
logj  were  denominated  diout^oEic,  Basil,  ej). 
66;  BO  also  »  smaller  ecclesiastical  '  ' 
the  city  church,  with  its  filial  <-onntr 
tnnnilies;  and  Anally  the  country  < 
ties  in  particular,  Basil.  e]i.  906  and  iiO. 
Hence  the  Latin  Parreeia,  Parochia,  Pi-ea- 
bjter  r^ena  paroehiam,  Sulpie.  Sever,  dial. 


°  That  the  presbyters  of  the  filial  ehnrchea 
at  Rome  did  not  quit  their  connection  with 
the  clerus  of  tlie  principal  church,  seems  la 
follow  from  the  words  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Innocent  in  bis  letter  to  ^le  bishon  De- 
of  the  vear416,  J  B: 


elesiarum)  presbvteri,  qnia  die  ipso,  propter 

plebem  sibi  creJitam,  nobiw-um  convenire 

And  hence  Farocnus.  non  possnnt,  (whereseems  tobeundcrstood 

iHrereB.afl,  Arian.    'Oaai  ixKh/elai  t^  the  words,  —  sicnti  c'selci-is  diebua  nobis  — 

xofloXidJK  iKKAitainc  iv  'AXs^vdpeif  iitb  Iva  eum  conveninnt,)  as  aluo  in  the  words,  — 

ipXieiriaKBiroi'  aiaai,  koI  kot'  tiiav  rownuf  nt  se  a  nostra  commuiiione,  maxime  illo 

triTcrayiievoc  dm  npea^vTcpoiM  Tdc  iittAti-  die,  non  judicent  separalos.    But  lliat  the 

oiaoT-iitof    JlpEiaf    iw   oliaiTepur,    nvt^oitni  presbjtei-s  were  usnaily  appointed,   in  the 

iKouDK  alnin'  loi  ufi^i6iuv  ^froi  Xufipuv  iin-  case  of  these  filial  churches,  to  minister  fijr 

jupKjf  Ko^ovfih'M'.  some  considerfthle  length  of  time,  seems 

*  Justinian.  L  T.  III.  Novel!.  III.    Oin  evident  from  the  desig-nation  of  a  ehurch  of 

ISiB^Tai  K)i3ipijai«c,  oMe  f/f  TOurov  exei  riiv  this  sort  at  Kome :  'Erfa  Qirtw  6  irpea^i)- 

tpiuii  oifluf,  Koivoi  a  elai  t^c  ti  nyuythnic  tipoc  avvi/ytv  (the  chnrch  wliere  he  was  ac- 

fisyOiin  iiiK3.);(j!oc  ical  aS™*,  Kai  Toirovc  cuatoiiied  to  conduct  the  worsliip.)  Alhanss 

dmivTef  izfpivoryTovvrec  KOTa  rlva  Trepwdov  apoiog.c.  Arian.  §  20. 
uni  KiiahiF,  rue  hiTOVpyiac  in  airOic   not- 

VOL.  II,  14* 
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bishop  was  sent  to  them  from  the  principal  church :  this  they  simply 
distributed,^  —  the  holy  symbol  sen'ing  at  the  same  time  to  denote  the 
unbroken  ecclesiaaticai  bond  between  thorn  and  the  bishop  of  the  prin- 
cipal church. 

The  metropoUt<tn  constitution  which  wo  saw  growing  up  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  became  in  this  more  generally  diffused  and  more  per- 
fectly matured  and  consolidated.  On  tho  one  hand,  to  the  metro- 
politans was  conceded  the  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastical 
aSiiirs  of  the  province  to  which  their  metropolis  belonged ;  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  convoke  the  assemblies  of  provincial  bishops, 
and  preside  over  their  deliberations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  reW 
tion  to  the  entire  eolUgiiim  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  were  also  more  strictly  defined,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  arbitrary  extension  of  their  power,  and  to  establish  on  a  se- 
cure footing  the  independence  of  all  the  other  bishops  in  the  exercise, 
of  their  functions.  For  this  reason,  the  provincial  synods,  which  were 
bound'  to  assemble  twice  in  each  year,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  for  the  whole  province,  were  to  assist  the  metropolitans  in  de- 
termining all  questions  relating  to  the  general  aflairs  of  the  church ; 
and  without  their  participation,  the  former  were  to  be  held  incompetent 
to  undertake  any  business  relating  to  these  matters  of  general  concern. 
Each  bishop  was  to  be  independent  in  the  administHitiou  of  his  own  par- 
ticular diocese,  although  he  could  be  arraigned  before  the  tribimal  of 
the  provincial  synods  for  ecclesiastical  or  moral  dehnquencies.  No 
choice  of  a  bishop  could  possess  validity  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
metropolitan :  he  was  to  conduct  the  ordination ;  yet  not  alone,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  at  least  two  other  bishops ;  and  all  the  bishops  of 
the  prorince  were  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  metropolitan. 

We  noticed  already,  in  tiie  preceding  period,  that  the  churches  in 
some  of  the  larger  capital  towns  of  entire  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  from  which  towns  also  Christianity  had  extended  itself  in  wider 
circles,  had  attained  to  a  certsua  preemiuenee  and  peculiar  dignity  in 
the  estimation  of  Christians.  This,  by  force  of  custom,  passed  over  also 
into  the  present  period ;  yet  without  any  distinct  expression  at  first  of 
the  views  of  the  church  on  that  point.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  its 
axth  canon,  which,  by  its  vague,  indeterminate  language,  gave  occasion 
for  many  disputes,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  settle  some  definite  rule 
on  this  point,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Alexandrian  church ; 
having  been  led  to  do  this,  perhaps,  hj  occasion  of  the  Meletian 
controversies  in  Egypt.  It  is  here  said ;  "  Let  the  ancient  custom 
which  has  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  that  the  bbhop 
of  Alexandria  should  have  authority  over  all  these  places,  be  still  ipain- 
tjuned  ;  since  this  is  the  custom  also  with  the  Roman  bishop.  In  like 
manner,  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  other  provinces,  tiie  churches  shall 
retain  their  ancient  prerogatives."  ^    Afterwards,  this  canon  goes  on 

1  la  the  above-dted  passages  fi-om  the  avSpdif  kntuKomn'  jrlivniv  raim^  Ixfiv  ritv 
letter  of  Innocence ;  Fermentnm  a  nobis  kiovaio.v,  liriiSti  no?  ™  ft;  rj  Pu/ij  hrujuoinii 
confectnin  pec  acolythos  acdpiunt  raSra  oui^ef  ierar  ijimuc  iSS  im*  "htH  -npi 
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to  Speak  of  the  rights  of  the  metropolitana  generally ;  from  wliich,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  biahopa  first  named  were  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  all  tlie  otiier  metropolitans ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
aro  cited  as  metropolitans  of  higher  rank,  though  nothing  was  dcfinitelj 
said  respecting  their  precise  relation  to  the  other  metropolitans.  As 
in  the  provinces  here  named,  which  were  to  he  aiihordinate  to  the  Alex- 
andrian church,  there  were  also  particular  metropolitans,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  some  higher  rank  must  have  been  intended,  in  this  case, 
than  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  ordinary  metropolitan.  The  whole 
relation  having  been  in  the  first  place  of  political  origin,  it  was  desig- 
nated at  first  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  political  administration  of 
the  empire.  As  the  magistrates  that  presided  over  the  political  admin- 
istration in  these  main  divisions  of  the  Koman  empire  were  denominated 
SJxarchs,  (ffopjroi,)  tlus  appellation  was  transferred  also  to  those  who 
presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  government.^  Subsequently^  choice 
was  made  of  the  more  ecclesiastical  name  of  Patriarchs?  Originally, 
it  was  the  churches  of  the  three  great  capital  cities  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Eome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  which  held  this  prominent 
rank.  In  these  churches,  which  \Yere  regarded,  moreover,  as  ecelesife 
apostoUcse,  ecclesiastical  and  political  considerations  were  conjoined. 
But  to  these  there  was  now  added  another  church,  which  had  m  its 
fe.vor  neither  antiquity  of  political  nor  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  while 
many  churches  which  were  subordinated  to  it,  as  for  insta,nce  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  had  precedence  over  it,  as  by  eccleaastical  charac- 
ter, so  by  its  political  relation  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  the  city  of  Byzantium,  which  in  earlier  times  was  itself 
subordinate  to  the  metropolra  at  Hera«lea  in  Thrace,  became,  under 
tlie  name  of  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  second  capital  of  the  entire 
Roman  world,  it  was  necessaiy  that  its  church  also  should  be  distm- 
guished  as  the  church  of  the  second  imperial  residence,  aiid  should  re- 
ceive the  rank  of  a  patriarchate.  Accordingly  the  second  ecumenical 
council  of  Constantinople  directed  already  in  381,  in  its  second  canon, 
that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  take  rank  next  after  the  Ro- 

^  See  Concil.  Chalc.  canon  8 :  'O  ifuptof  that  had  spqnired  ihis  disliDction  by  virtue 

Tfe  SiewtiacuQ,  and  tanon  16.     Donbtlesa  of  their  personal  characler ;  and  llie'se  were 

many   eminent    bishops   irere    then    etiil  entrusted  with  a  sapervisory  power  over  die 

reckoned  among  the  exarchs,  who  subse-  several  dioeeses  and  provinces  of  the  Boinan 

qnently  were  not  recognized  as  palriarcha.  empire,  —  as  Asia  Minor,  Ponlns,  and  Cap- 

2  Thia  name  occurs  first  at  the  conncil  of  padocia,  —  under  the  name  of  PiUrituxAi. 

Constanlinople,  in  the  year  381,  in. an  appli-  In  particular,  it  was  dedded  that  none  but 

ration  somewhat  difFetent  from  that  which  snch  as  stood  on  terms  of  church  fellowship 

it  afterwards  received.     When,  in  conse-  with  these  individuals  should  share  in  iba 

qnence  of  the  preceding  controversies  con-  common  rights  of  the  Catholic  church  (see 

ceming  doctrines,  manj-  schisms  arose  in  CoJ.  Theodos.  1.  16.  Tit.  II.  1.  3.  Socrat. 

the  Eastern  church,  and  it  became  necessary  hist.  V.  8.)    To  this  arrangement,  and  the 

to  correct  various  disorders,  it  was  deler-  qoarrel  among  the  bishops  which  sprung 

mined,  for  the  sake  of  reatoring  unanimity  out  o(  it,  Gregory  of  Naaianzus   alludes  in 

anrtordetinthechurch.loappoint  —  besides  his  carmen  de  episcopis,  y.  798,  where  bs 

the  bisliops  of  Alesandria,  Aneioch,  and  says  to  the  bishops ;  epoiroif /liv  f^toirc  jcoi 

Constftn^nople,  who  were  already,  through  -rvpavviSac  \  ia^c,  ^*'  ""'  ^pCrra  TotWi/iiv 

their  churches,  possessed, of  a  peculiar  pre-  ioner  |  j;aipo(Te,   iSpt^re,    iraTptapxlat  | 

t«denceofrsi>k — cenainindividtialUshops  xiiipovaif  Kodnoiijdv  tliara  iiiyof 
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man  bishop,  since  Conatantlnople  waa  New  Rome ;  ^  and  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  (A.D,  451,)  in  ita  last  canon  but  one,  confirmed  this 
decree  with  the  following  noticeable  compariaon  between  the  church  of 
the  ancient  and  that  of  &e  new  Rome :  "  The  fathers  rightly  conceded 
that  rank  to  tAe  episcopate  of  ancient  Rome,  because  Rome  was  the 
mistress  city ;"  and  following  out  the  same  principle,  the  fathers  of 
this  council  of  Constantinople  attributed  equal  rank  to  the  episcopate 
of  the  new  Rome,  because  they  rightly  judged  that  the  city  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  senate,  enjoyed  equal 
dignity  with  ancient  Rome,  had  the  same  precedence  in  ecclesiastical 
aflairs,  and  must  take  the  second  place  after  the  latter ;  so  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  and  also  the  collective  bishops 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  witliin  those  dioceses.  Finally,  after  many  dis- 
putes with  the  church  of  Antioch,  there  was  added  still  the  fifth  patri- 
archate, of  a  church  distinguished  simply  in  a  spiritual  respect,  enjoy- 
ing originally  not  even  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  the  patnarchate  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

Q^his  division  of  the  whole  Roman  church  jurisdiction  into  four  or  five 
patriarchates,  intimately  connected  as  it  was,  in  part,  with  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  naturally  have  respect,  in  the 
first  place,  to  those  churches  only  which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  although  it  naturally  exerted  some  indirect  influence 
also  on  those  churches  without  the  empire,  which  had  been  planted  by 
the  churches  within  it.  But  it  did  not  apply  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
the  same  way,  even  to  all  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the"  empire. 
A  peculiar  spirit  of  freedom  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
church  of  North  Africa.  The  church  at  Carthage  had,  it  is  true,  en- 
joyed by  custom  particular  consideration  aa  the  church  of  the  principal 
city  of  North  Africa ;  her  bishop  presided  in  all  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  North-African  church  ;  ^  yet  he  by  no  means  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  bishops  of  the  other  five  North-African  churches,  as  the 
patriarch.?  did  to  the  bishof«  of  their  greater  church  dioceses ;  and  even 
the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  properly  possess  the  authority  of  a  patri- 
arch in  the  North-African  church.  This  church,  in  a  council  at  Hip- 
poregius,  (now  Bona  in  the  district  of  Algiers,)  A.D.  393,  protested 
expressly  against  such  a  title  as  the  patriarchs  bore  in  other  countries, 
and  would  recognize  the  validity  of  no  other  title  than  that  of  bishop  of 
the  first  church,* 

Since  the  patriarchal  constitution  formed  a  still  more  universal  bond 
of  unity  for  the  church  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  and 
since  the  patriarchs  stood  related  to  the  metropolitans  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  latter  to  the  bishops,  it  is  possible  that,  by  this  means,  greater 
unity  and  order  were  introduced  into  the  management  of  aU  the  eccle- 

1  ■Ei:civ  Til_  itpea^eia  r^f  Ti/ujr  usru  rbe  *  Canon  39,  in  Cod.  Csnon.  ecclea.  Afr. 

■^t''Piiiuisimc«.o!rov,iuiTiS!iaiainip/vEca}  Ul  primie  sedis  episcopus  lion   appelletur 

'Fli/api.  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  suramna  sacerdoe, 

^  Concil,  Chalc,  a<'i.  Til.  {HofiX"!  ""^  icpav,)  am  aliquid  hujusmodii 

Concilia  plenaria  Afric^e.  sed  tantum  pHmje  sedls  episcopus. 
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siastjcal  aSaira  of  the  Roman  church  ;  but  ifc  may  be  questioned,  if  (lie 
outward  nnitj  which  was  broiight  about  by  this  system  of  coHstraint, 
proved  salutary  in  its  influence  oq  the  church  development.  The  bond 
of  oiitwttrd  constriunt  could  never  rightly  adjust  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  requires  a  free  outward  development  of  the  indi- 
viduahfcy  of  character  from  withia.  The  history  of  the  church  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  particular,  teaches  how  oppressive  the  despotism  of  the 
patriarchs  at  Alexandria  and  at  Antloch  aomelimes  became..  And  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  four  pmcipal  portions  of  the  Komaa  church  were  in- 
this  minner  brought  into  closer  unity ,  yet,  on  the  othei,  oppositions  so 
much  the  more  violent  weie  thereby  engendeied  between  the  patriar- 
chal cbuiches  of  the  East,  —  the  sources  of  numbeiless  schisms  and 
di&ordeis  'Ihe  history  of  the  ohuich  in  these  centuries  shows  how 
much  of  iinpuie,  worldly  mtereat  became  diffused  m  the  church, 
tlirough  the  eager  thirst  and  stufe  of  the  bibhopa  for  precedence  of 
rank,  whit  mischieious  disputes  sprang  out  of  the  mutual  jealouaes  of 
the  patriarchs,  —  particularly  the  jealousies  of  the  jatnarchs  of  Alex- 
andiia  towaida  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, —  and  how  this  state 
of  things  contiibuted  to  check  the  oppositaona  of  the  different  tenden- 
cies of  the  dogmatic  spint  in  then  hee  evolution,  and  to  intermingle 
with  them  i\oildly  and  party  passions  ,  bo  that,  by  the  impuie  motives 
which  made  use  of  the  doctrinal  mtei  est  as  a  pretest,  tbia  mterest  it- 
self was  smothered.  Very  justly  could  Gregory  of  Naazianzus  say, 
as  he  did  at  Constantinople  in  380,  when  lamenting  over  the  evils  of 
the  church,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  own  experience :  "  Would 
to  Heaven  there  were  no  primacy,  no  emmence  of  place,  and  no  tyran- 
nical precedence  of  rank ;  that  we  might  be  known  by  eminence  of 
virtue,  alone  !  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  distinction  of  a  seat  at 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  or  in  the  middle  ;  at  a  higher  or  a  lower 
place  ;  of  going  before  or  aside  of  each  other,  has  given  rise  to  many 
disorders  among  us  to  no  salutary  purpose  whatever,  and  plunged  mul- 
titudes in  ruin."  ^ 

In  proceeding  to  speak,  then,  of  the  Koman  bishop  in  particular, 
regard  must  be  bad  to  two  different  points  of  view  :  the  Jtoymn  bishop, 
considered  as  one  of  those  foiir  patriarchs,  in  his  relation  to  the  more  ex- 
tended church  junsdiction  which  was  subordinate  to  the  Roman  church 
in  especial ;  and  the  Roman  bishop  in  His  relation  to  the  entire  church, 
or  particularly  to  that  of  the  West.  As  it  respects  the  first ;  —  it  ia 
to  this,  the  above-cited  sixth  canon  of  the  Hicene  council  has  reference ; 
and  probably  Uufinus  ^  ^ves,  in  this  case,  the  moat  correct  explanation 
of  the  matter,  when  he  expounds  thia  canon  as  implying  that  the  dio- 
cese of  the  Eoman  bishop  embrficed  the  whole  circle  or  district  which 
belonged  to  the  admmiatration  of  the  vicarius  urbis  Romae,  (the  proviii- 
cias  suburbicarias,  i.e.,  the  major  part  of  middle  Italy ;  all  lower  Italy, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Ooraica.^)     Add  to  this,  that  the  Roman  church 

1  Oral,  ae,  f.  4B4.  Sniilica  to  the  Eoman  bfehop  Julius,  4  5.  tit 

enburbieariavam  ecclesi-  per  ina  euripta  qui  in  Sicilta,  qui  in  Sitrdmia, 

n  gerat.  et  in  Italia,  uunt  tiatnt  nostri,  quia  acta  sunt 

^ilBtuin  imperii  Romnni,  coeri 

1  (he  letter  of  tl^  cotlncil  of 
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had  become  p(sses9ed,  by  donations  and  legacies,  of  man;^  landed 
estates  lying  witbout  tbese  biaits,  whicb  gave  her  opportunity  of  kni^ 
ting  firmlj  to  her  interests  many  inflaential  connectiona.  Again,  ae  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  church  in  the  Roman  empire  hung  closely 
connected  with  the  political  constitution,  the  Roman  church  necessarily 
po^essed  thk  advantage  over  all  the  patriarchal  churches,  that  it  was 
the  church  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  politico- 
eccleaaatical  point  of  view  was  always  made  of  prominent  importance 
by  the  Orientals,  as  13  shown  in  the  above-cited  decrees  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  councils.  Theodoretus,  bishop 
of  Cyprus,  saya.  ia  a  letter  in  which  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  Leo  the  Great,^  that  everything  conspired  to  give  the  church 
of  Rome  the  primacy  :  those  advantages  which,  in  other  eases,  were 
found  distributed  among  different  churches,  and  whatever  distinguishes 
a  city,  either  in  a  political  or  in  a  spiritual  respect,  were  here  con- 
joined ; — and  he  then  proceeds  to  notice  first  the  political  superiority. 
Rome  was  the  largest,  the  most  splendid,  the  most  populous  city :  from 
her  proceeded  the  existing  magisterial  power ;  from  her  the  whole  em- 
pire took  its  name.  Finally,  the  great  distinction  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  respect  to  reUj^on,  was,  that  she  had  been  honored  by  the  martyrdom 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  possessed  their  tombs,  which  were 
objects  of  reverence  also  to  the  East.^  All  this  taken  together  might 
create  even  among  the  Orientals  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Roman 
church. 

With  the  people  of  the  West,  all  this  was  made  to  rest  on  such  dog- 
matic grounds  as  converted  it  into  something  entirely  different.  We 
observed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  how,  from  confounding  the 
ideas  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  from  the  notion  of  a  neces- 
sary outward  unity  of  the  church,  the  idea  had  there  sprung  up  of  an 
uninterrupted  outward  representation  of  this  unity,  necessarily  existing 
at  all  times ;  and  how  this  idea  had  been  transferred  to  the  cathedra 
Petri  in  the  Roman  church.  This  idea,  handed  down,  in  its  yet  vague 
and  unsettled  shape,  to  the  present  period,  in  connection  with  its  root, 
the  false  and  grossly  conceived  Old-Testament  view  of  the  Theocracy, 
contains  mthin  it  the  entire  germ  of  the  papacy,  which  needed  nothing 
more  than  to  unfold  itself,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  con- 
genial soil  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  the  confusion  of  the  outward 
form  with  the  inner  essence  became  continually  more  inveterate. 

We  saw  this  idea  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  the  preceding  period, 
particularly  in  the  North-African  church :  —  not  that  this  tendency  of 
the  Christian  mind  prevailed  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  North-African 
church  ;  but  rather,  because  here  was  the  dogmatic  spirit  which  appre- 
hended this  tendency  with  the  clearest  consciousness, —  and  in  this 
church  it  appears  again,  during  the  present  period,  with  peculiar  promi- 
nence.    Optatus  of  Mileve,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 

1  Ep.  113.  Maatca^v  T^  61fi^siag,T!£Tpov  KolTIaitmi, 

*  Theodoretus,  in  the  letter  above  referred  riif  diixacrCiv  marav  t&c  i^X''C1"JTiioi"^<'S' 

to.  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  fol-  So  an  illnminating  influence,  which  issued 

lows :  'Exsi  nal  tuv  imvim  jiaTipur  nai  from  their  pcosiraity 
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century,  represents  the  apostle  Peter  as  the  Iiead  of  ihe  apostles,  —  as 
the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  of  the  apostolic 
power,  who  had  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  others.  He  finds  it  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Peter,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  denied  Christ,  yet  continued  to 
hold  this  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  so  that  the  objecti*  e  side 
of  the  unity,  of  the  church,  which  was  thus  incapable  of  being  invali- 
dated by  any  human  fault,  appears  in  its  unchangeable  constancy.  In 
the  Roman  church  he  perceives  the  indestructible  cathedra  Petri.  Thia 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  episcopal  churches  as  the  apos- 
tle Peter  stood  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  'Ihe  Roman  church  repre- 
sents the  one  visible  church,  the  one  episcopate.^  Tliere  was  one  apos- 
tolic power  in  Peter,  from  which  the  apostolic  powers  of  the  others 
issued  forth,  as  it  were,  like  so  many  different  streams ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, there  is  one  episcopal  power  in  the  Roman  church,  from  which  the 
other  episcopal  powers  are  but  so  many  different  streams.  How  much 
might  be  derived  out  of  this  idea,  so  apprehended  ?  Far  more  than 
the  individual  who  thus  expressed  himself  was  aware  of.  Augustin 
would  be  led  by  his  thoroughly  Christian  character  ;  by  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  his  inner  life  and  in  his  system  of  faith  to  the  objectively 
godlike ;  by  that  spirit  of  protestation  against  all  deification  of  man 
which  actuated  him,  —  and  by  which  no  inconsiderable  opposition  was, 
in  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  actually  excited  against  the  Catholic 
element,  although,  in  the  case  of  Augustin  himself,  this  religious  ele- 
ment had  become  completely  fused  with  the  Catholic,  —  by  all  these 
inward  causes,  Augustin  would  be  led  to  more  correct  views  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  their  reference  to  Peter.  He  rightly  perceived, 
that  not  Peter,  but  Christ  himself,  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  has 
been  founded ;  that  this  word  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  has  reference  only 
to  that  fdth  in  Christ  in  the  person  of  Peter,  through  which  he  was  the 
man  of  rock ;  and  that  consequently  the  whole  church,  which  rests  on 
this  faith,  is  represented  by  Peter.  "  He  was,"  says  Augustin,  "  in 
this  case,  the  image  of  the  whole  church,  which  in  the  present  world  is 
shaken  by  divers  trials,  as  by  floods  and  storms  ;  and  yet  does  not  fall, 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  from  which  Peter  received  his  name. 
For  the  rock  is  not  so  called  after  Peter,  but  Peter  is  so  called  after 
the  rock ;  just  aa  Christ  is  not  so  denominated  after  the  Christian,  hut 
the  Christian  after  Christ ;  for  it  is  on  this  account  our  Lord  declares, 
On  this  rock  I  will  found  my  church,  because  Peter  had  said :  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.     On  this  rock,  which  thou  hast 

»   See   O^lfttus  Milei-ilan.  1.  VII.  c  3.  rerj  drenmstanee  of  Peter's  i3ema1.  Iliat  *ts 

Bono  unilatis  Pelrus  satis  «iat,  si  post  qaod  person  I'ould,  us  liiile  as  that  of  imj  oilier 

negtttil,   solum  venium  coiiseiiueietur,  et  man.  furnish  tlie  rock  on  ivliicli  ihe  kingdom 

prfflferri  apostolis  omnibus  meruit,  el  clflves  of  Clirist  was  lo  be  bulk    And  1.  Jl.  e.  2 : 

regnictelonuncomtnnnicflndasoffiteriSjSolns  In  urlie  Eoma  a  Petro  primo  I'arhedrHm 

araepit.     Thus  men  confounded  ihe  laith  episcopalem  esse  eollHtfim,  in  qoH  sederit 

which  Peter  expressed  in  the  spirit  of  all  omnium  apostolorum  caput  Pelrns,  in  qna 

believers,  and  lo  which  alone  Christ's  words  una  cathedra  nnitas  ab  omnibus  Bervaretnr, 

referred,  with  the  person  of  Peter  as  a  man  i  ne  C£eteri  aposloli  singalaa  sibi  quisque  de- 

iii3i«ad  of  drawing  the  conclusion  from  this  fenderent. 
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td,  he  declares,  I  will  build  my  church  ;  ^  for  Christ  was  the  Rock 
6n  whose  fouudation  Peter  himself  was  built ;  for  other  foundation 
hath  no  man  laid  than  that  which  is  laid,  which'  is  Christ  Jesus."'  ^ 
Had  Augustin  made  himself  clearly  conacious  of  what  he  here  expressed, 
and  prosecuted  it  to  the  end,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  eonceptioa 
of  the  church  aS'  the  community  of  the  believers  in  Christ,  and  so  — 
as  this  faith  is  an  inward  invisible  fact  —  to  the  conception  of  the  invisi- 
ble church ;  and  consequently  this  passage  would  no  longer  have  re- 
tained  with  him  the  sense  which  men  would  fain  give  it  in  reference  to 
the  visible  church,  to  the  episcopal  power,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  church  in  particular  to  the  church  universal.  Having  once 
been  led,  however,  by  the  whole  course  of  his  religious  and  geological 
training,  into  the  habit  of  confounding  together  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble church,  and  having  allowed  this  error  to  become  firmly  rooted  in  his 
doctrinal  system,  hia  views  became  thereby  narrowed ;  and,  instead  of 
holding  fast  by  the  purely  spiritual  conception  of  the  church  which 
must  l^ve  here  presented  itself  to  him,  he  involuntarily  substituted  for 
it  the  conception  of  the  visible  church,  which  had  already  been  firmly 
established  in  his  system  ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  thit  even  m 
his  mind  too,  with  the  notion  of  Peter  as  a  representative  of  the  church, 
there  came  to  be  associated  the  idea  of  a  permanent  represent'vtion  m 
the  Roman  church.^  But,  without  question,  the  spirit  ot  ecclesiastical 
freedom  among  the  North  Africans  was  the  farthest  possible  removed, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  from  any  inclination  to  concede  all  the  oonse 
quences  which  there  was  a.  disposition  already  in  the  Komin  church  to 
derive  from  these  notions. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops  we  perceive  the  idea  beginmng 

1  This  Exposition  is  certainly  corrcM  as  snre,  before  he  had  come  to  deviate    aa  he 

10  its  spirit,  bat  not  exactJj  ftcconjiiig  to  did  aftei-wanls,  from  theordinftiyetposilion. 

tlielettei;  as  these  words  refer  literally  not  of  ihis  passace,  as  it  vfas  understood  at 

to  Christ  himself,  but  W  Peter  personally, —  Rome  and  in  Nonti  Afnea,  bnt  the  fact  la 

hntHt  the  same  lime  only  in  so  far  as  he  explained  in  the  way  above  dtsciibed   that, 

had  home  witness  of  this  faith.  by  this  change  of  views  an  to  the  exefceliial 

*  Ecclesia  non  cadit,  qooniam  fundata  est  meaning,  nothing  was  changed  in  Auguslin  3 

Bnper  petrftm,  ttnde  PeJms  nomen  accepil.  docirinS  system.    He  dutmganhes,  m  the 

Nonenira  aPetropelra,8edPelrus  apetra;  place  above  referred  to  a  threefold  relation 

siout  noii  Chiistus  a  Christiano,  sed  Coristi-  of  Peter;  —  the  same  person  being  con 

airas  a  Chrislo  vocatnr.     Idco  quippe  ait  sidered  in  respect  to  his  individual  nWnrc 

Dominas,  Super  haiio  petram  iediiitaho  oc-  aa  a  man,  in  respect  to  hi9  nature  h*  divine 

clesiom  meant,  qnia  dixerat  Felrns :  Tn  ea  grace  as  a  Christian,  &n6  at  the  same  time 

Christna,  Filius  Dei  vivL    Super  hanc  ei^  as  abundantiore  gratia  pnmaa  apostolorum 

^ramiqiiB"mcorifB83us,fedificaboocclesiani  Those  words,  it  is  (rue   ou„ht  properlj  to 

meftni.     Pelra  enim  emt  Chrisliisi  anper  refer  to  the  second  relation  of  Peter   inaa 

qood  fnndamenlum  etiam  ipse  ledificatBs  est  much  aa  he  represented  the  person  of  all 

Fetms,  1  Cor.  3 :  11.     Ecclesin  ergo,  qnce  Christians;  but  it  is  easy  to  see   that,  in 

fnndatur  in  Christo.     In  Johann.  Evang.  substituting  (he  notion  of  Ihe  chnrch  in  the 

Tractat.  124,  §  5.    Ilie  other  exposition  of  place  of  Cliris^nna,  he  might  be  led  to  con 

Ihis  passage,  liv  which  it  is  refen'ed  only  to  found  the  second  and  the  third  logetlier. 

the  person  of  Peter,  Augustin  himself  had  Thus  Peter  was  distingnished  as  the  first  of 

presented  in  his  work  contra  epialolam  Do-  the  apostles  hy  the  very  circumstance  that 

aati,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  he  was  to  represent  the  visible  church  in  his 

^  In  the  book  Ae  otilitate  credendi,  f  35,  own  person,  and  that  its  development  was 

he  traces  the  development  of  the  church  as  to  pi-ocecd  forth  from  him.     And  what  was 

a  divine  institution,  endowed  Yiith  divine  considered  inte  of  Peter,  was  transfeired  to 

Bulhority,aba{j^tolicasedepersucceasiones  the  cbnrch  of  Rome 
epiacoporutn.  *rbia  book  tie  wrote.  Id  be 
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ali-eatly  to  cievelope  itself  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  to  tliem,  as 
tJta  sueeessorn  and  representatives  of  the  apostle  Peter,  belonged  the 
sovertign  guidance  of  the  whole  church.  Although  it  may  be  observed, 
doubtless,  here  and  there,  in  ocnasional  instancea,  that  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal dominion,  associated  with  Rome,  was  transferred  from  its  politi- 
cal meaning,  and  clothed  in  a  Sfiiritual  dress  ;^  yet  nothing  was  to  them 
more  offensive  than  that  confusion  of  the  political  and  spiritual  provin- 
ces wliich  they  believed  they  discovered,  whenever  their  higher  dignity 
aiid  authority,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the 
divine  ioatitution,  was  attempted  to  be  derived  from  the  political  superi- 
ority of  Rome.  The  delegates  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great, 
protested  emphatically  against  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  which  on  this  ground  attributed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Constantinople. the  same  rights  as  to  the  episcopate  of  Rome,  When 
this  decree  came  to  be  made  known  to  Leo,  he  despatched  various  letters 
to  the  emperor,  to  Anatohus  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
whole  council,  in  which  he  strongly  declared  hia  disapprobation  of 
what  he  pronounced  to  be  ausurpatjon.  In  the  letter  to  the  emperor  he 
says; 2  "The  case  is  quite  different  with  worldly  relations,  and  with 
those  that  concern  the  flings  of  God  ;  and  without  that  rock  which  our 
Lord  has  wonderfully  laid  as  the  foundation,  no  structure  can  stand  firm. 
Let  it  satisfy  Anatolius  that,  by  your  assistance,  and  by  mj  ready 
assent,^  he  has  attained  to  the  bishopric  of  so  great  a  city.  Let  not 
the  imperial  city  be  too  small  for  him,  which  yet  he  cannot  convert  into 
an  apostolic  see,"  (sedes  apostolica.)  Leo  appealed  to  the  inviolable 
authority  of  the  Nicene  council :  he  alluded  very  probably  to  the  siaoye- 
cited  sixth  canon  of  that  council,  which  really  stood  in  necessary  con- 
tradiction with  this  new  arrangement,  only  on  the  principle  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  church  stood  wholly  independent  of  political  relations.  He 
contended  for  the  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  and  of  the  Antiochian 
churches,  which  would  be  impaired  in  case  that  the  church  at  Constan- 
tinople claimed  to  itself  the  primacy  over  the  entire  East ;  he  coa- 
t«nded  for  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  which  would  be  jeop- 
ardized by  the  patriarchate  which  Anatolius  assumed  over  Asia  Minor, 
Pontus  and  Thrace.  And  he  contrived,  in  the  end,  to  trace  back  the 
higher  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  churches 
also  to  the  apostle  Peter ;  of  the  former,  namely,  to  Mark,  the  disciple 
of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  of  the  second,  immediately  to  Peter  himself, 
smce  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  place.  Anatolius 
having  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  second  ecumenical  council, 
which  had  adjudged  this  rank  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  Leo 

'  III  the  ramarfeable  work,  de  vocatione  '  Ep.  78. 

Kjum,  wliich  was  probftbly  written  by  '  Which  refers  lo  Leo's  approval  of  the 

the  Great,  while  he  was  siill  a  deacon,  choice  of  Anatolins,  which  had  been  sought 

L  IL  c.  6,  it  ia  said ;  Koms,  qnje  tamcn  per  afier  in  consequence  of  ceruiin  disputts  aa 

apostohd  sacerdotii  pi'incipittum   amplior  to  matters  of  doctrine.   Tlie  Roman  bishops 

facta  est  arcs  religionis  quam  solio  poles-  well  underslood,  however,  how  lo  take  ad- 

tatis ;  and  Leo  M.  p,  60:  Civitas  sncerdo-  Tanlage  of  every  occasion  which  eould  be 

talis  et  regia,  per  socram  b.  Peiri  scdera  interpreted  into  the  reeognition  of  a  right 

eaputorbisefiecta,  latins  piBcsidensreliglone  conraded  to  them, 
divina,  quam  dominadone  terrena. 
VOL.  II.                                       15 
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replied,  that  no  assemWy  of  bL^hops,  whether  large  or  small,  could 
decide  anything  against  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  council.  He 
speaks  on  this  occasion  with  singular  contempt  of  a  council  which  waa- 
aftei-warda  generally  reckoned,  both  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern 
church,  among  the  number  of  ecumenical  councils.  The  canon  drawn 
up  by  that  body  he  declared  to  bo  null  and  void  ;  and  would  allow  it 
no  validity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  had  never  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Roman  church.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  as  to  what  the  popes,  even  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  believed  themselves  to  be,  or  would  f^  ho,  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  church,  after  having  once  listened  to  the  language  which 
they  themselves  hold  on  this  subject.  When  a  North- African  council 
at  Carthage  had  sent  a  report  of  their  conclusioi^,  in  the  decision  of  a 
controverted  point  of  doctrine,  to  the  Roman  bbhop  Innocent,  and  de- 
manded his  assent  to  these  conclusions  ;  in  hb  answer  of  the  year  417, 
he  first  prised  them  because  they  had  considered  themselves  bound  to 
submit  the  matter  to  his  judgment,  since  they  were  aware  what  was 
due  to  the  apostolical  chair ;  since  all  who  occnpied  this  seat  strove  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  that  apostle  from  whom  the  episcopal  dignity  it- 
self, and  the  entire  authority  of  this  name,  had  emanated.  With  good 
right  had  they  held  sacred  the  institutions  of  the  fathers,  who  had  de- 
cided, not  according  to  human,  but  according  to  the  divine  counsels, 
that  whatever  was  transacted  in  provmces,  let  them  be  ever  so  remote, 
should  not  be  considered  as  ratified,  until  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  apostolic  chair ;  so  that,  by  its  entire  authority,  every  just  deci- 
sion might  be  confirmed,  and  the  other  churches  (as  the  pure  streams 
-  should  be  distributed  from  the  original,  undisturbed  source,  through  the 
different  countries  of  the  whole  world  ^)  might  learn  from  this  church 
what  they  had  to  ordain,  whom  they  had  to  pronounce  innocent,_and 
whom  to  reject  as  irrecWmably  wrong.  Leo  the  Great  declares,  m  a 
letter  to  the  Hlyrian  bishops,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Slricins,  he  names  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  the  representative 
of  the  apostolic  power,  (vicariua  apostolicus,)  "  that  on  him,  as  the 
successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  on  whom,  as  the  reward  of  his  faith,  the 
Lord  had  conferred  the  primacy  of  apostohc  rank,  and  on  whom  he  had 
firmly  grounded  the  universal  church,  was  devolved  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  to  participate  in  which  he  invited  his  colleagues,  the  other 
bishops."  ^ 

lEp.  B0,«.5.  Pcrsnusioni  [uffl  in  nullo  pe-  natural  sense  of  the  passage,  simplj  to  thia 

nitos  snfff^fttor  qnornmdam  episTOporum  aiiiglecanfm  of  the  council.      ,.  ,    .   ,    ,, 

snteaexMtmttt'latjflPtaslanuoB  facia  con-  iTThe  iJioughUs  plainly  implied,  that  all 

floriplio,   nanquainque   a   pnedeceaeoribus  the  ehurohes  conld  hold  fast  to  the  pnre 

tnia  ad  apostoUcie  sedis  tmuamissa  nolitiam,  doctrine  only  bv  remaining  ateadfast  in  their 

cni  ab  iniUo  aui  eadncoB  dudnrnqne  collapas  eontieMiou  with  the  Roman,  aa  the  mother 

sera  nunc  et  inutilia  anbiicere  fundamenta  chnrch,— llieorisiual,  innncible  fountam- 

ToluiatL    It  hardly  answera  the  purpose  to  head  of  the  transmitted,  divine  doctrine,  as 

attempt,  as  haa  been  done,  to  make  out  that  well  as  of  all  spirilnal  power, 

the  authority  of  this  conncil  was  recojiiiied  '  Quia  per  omnes  ecclcBias  cura  nostra 

bv  Leo  antl  thus  to  bring  the  latter  into  distendilur,  exigente  hoc  a  uohis  JJonimo, 

agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  later  guiapostolicaidignitat.s  beatissimoaposlolo 

Boman  church,byreferrin|;thisdispan^ng  Pelro  pnmntum  hdei  sua  reman eraticine 

jlldgmentofLeo,wilhoulanytegardtothe  commisil,  uniTeraalcm  ecclesiam  in  tunda- 
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The  favorable  atuation  of  the  Roman  church  in  its  relation  to  the 
Eaaterfi  churches,  brought  along  with  it  many  circumstances  which 
might  be  turned  in  support  of  tliis  assumption  of  the  .Roman  bishops. 
As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  Eastern  church  stood 
in  far  greater  dependence  on  political  influences  than  the  Western ;  and 
what,  in  some  respects,  stood  connected  with  this  fact,  there  was  in  the 
former  no  church  possessed  of  such  decided  external  preponderance  as 
the  Roman  church  enjoyed  in  relation  to  the  West.  On  the  contrary, 
the  oppositions  and  jealousies  among  the  patriarchal  churches,  as 
we  have  said,  were  the  source  of  many  disputes;  and  the  higher 
authority  of  the  recently  promoted  Byzantine  chui-ch,  in  particular, 
was,  at  all  times,  a  thing  extremely  offensive  to  the  ancient  patriarchid 
church  of  Alexandria.  Again,  the  Western  church,  by  reason  of  its 
predominant  Roman  spirit,  so  unbending  and  practical,  and  by  reason  of 
its  characteristic  life,  which  was  not  so  restlessly  scientific,  preserved 
greater  tranquillity  in  the  coui^e  of  ite  doctrinal  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  excitable  and  actively  scientific  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
the  speculative  bent  of  mind,  the  manifold  spiritual  elements  which  here 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  ■ — ■  all  this  was  a  source  of  manifold 
disputes  in  the  Greek  church,  which,  through  the  disturbing  interference 
of  the  state,  were  still  further  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  intricate  and  perplexing.  Now,  while  in  the  Western  church  the 
greatest  tranquillity  prevailed,  contrasted  with  this  agitated  condition 
of  the  Greek  church,  it  came  about  that  the  contending  parties  of  the 
latter,  and  especially  those  who  had  against  them  the  dominant  power, 
Bought  to  obtain  on  their  side  the  voice  of  the  Western  church,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  as  the  most  influential  and  the  one  which  gave 
the  tone  to  all  the  rest ;  and  that  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
dominant  party,  took  refuge  at  Rome.  Now,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  such  persons  to  gain  in  thoir  favor  the  voice  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  so  this  interest  influenced  them  in  the  choice  of  their  ex- 
pressions ;  and,  to  show  their  respect  for  the  Roman  church,  they  made 
use  of  such  expressions  as  they  would  not  have  employed  under  other 
circumstances.  But  the  Roman  bishops,  who  were  already  in  the  habit 
of  passing  judgment  on  all  the  relations  of  the  church  from  that  once 
established  and  settled  point  of  view  which  we  have  just  described, 
found  accordingly  in  such  expressions,  looking  as  they  did  at  nothing 
but  the  letter,  an  acknowledgment  of  that  point  of  view,  without  con- 
cerning themselves  to  inquire  what  the  persons  who  used  these  expres- 
sions really  had  in  their  minds.  Protestations  undoubtedly  sometimes 
followed  from  the  dominant  party  of  the  East,  when  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  bishops  ran  contrary  to  their  interests.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  Roman  bishop  Julius,  instead  of  concurring  with  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  had  deposed  from  his  office  the 
bishop  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  had  invited  both  parties  to  present 
the  matter,  by  their  delegates,  before  an  assembly  of  the  Western 


lawm   soiinatQninis,  qnam    naiipmns,  mm     llljr. 
bis,  qui  ualia  collegii  carimte  jiuiL-ii  sunt, 
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church  ;  the  Eastern  bishops,  convened  at  Antioch,  declared  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him,  a  foreign  bishop,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  the 
affitira  of  the  Bagtem  church  ;  that  every  synod  was  independent  in  its 
decisions  ;  that  he,  aa  bishop  of  a  larger  city,  was  no  Eoore  than  the 
other  bishops  ;  that  it  had,  in  truth,  just  as  little  entered  into  the  minds 
of  his  predecessors  to  interfere  in  the  interior  afiairs  of  the  Eastern 
church,  to  set  themselves  up  as  judges  over  the  decisacms  of  the  East- 
em  synods  in  the  Samosatenian  di3pvit«s,  as  it  had  occurred  to  the  older 
bishops  of  the  East  to  constitute  themselves  judges  in  the  controversies 
of  the  West ;  as,  for  example,  the  Novatian.^  But  the  party  in  whose 
Favor  the  Roman  bishops  had  decided,  finally  obtained  the  victory ;  and 
;hey  could  accordingly,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  declare  that  pro- 
;estation  to  be  null,  and  maintain  the  validity  of  their  own  judicial  sen- 
;ence.  Under  such  favorable  circumstances  -  they  received  many  pub- 
lie  testimonials  of  their  supreme  juridical  authority,  which  in  the  sequel 
became  of  importance  tothem.  To  this  class  belong  the  three  follow- 
ing decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica : ^  "I.  "When  a  bishop  is  con- 
demned in  a  matter,  and  he  believes  that  injustice  has  been  done  him, 
the  synod  which  judged  him  shall  write  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius ;  so 
that,  if  necessary,  the  investigation  may  be  renewed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  neighboring  province,  and  he  himself  name  the  judges.  II.  That, 
in  such  a  case,  no  other  person  shall  be  nominated  to  fiU  the  place  of 
the  deposed  bishop,  until  the  Roman  bishop  shall  have  received  notice 
of  it,  and  decided  on  the  point.  III.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  deposed 
bishop  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  considers  a  new 
investigation  to  be  advisable,  he  may  commit  such  investigation  to  the 
bishojffl  of  the  neighboring  province,  and  may  also  send  to  it  presbyters, 
out  of  the  body  of  Ms  clergy,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry."  Thus  this 
synod,  no  doubt,  aligned  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme 
power  of  jurisdiction,  a  right  of  revbion  in  the  affairs  of  the  bishops. 
But  it  admits  also  of  being  easily  explained  how  they  came  to  do  this. 
Besides  the  Western  bishops,  those  only  from  the  East  were  present  at 
this  council  who  had  been  condemned  and  deposed  there  by  the  party 
hostale  to  them.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  dominant  party  in  this 
council,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Eastern  synods  mth  regard  to  Athar 
nasius  should  be  reversed,  and  the  latter  restored  to  his  place  again. 
The  council  of  Sardica  was  intended,  it  is  true,  in  its  first  arrangement, 
to  be  an  ecumenical  one.  But  as  the  Orientals  had  in  a  great  measure 
separated  from  it,  it  could  lay  no  just  claims  to  this  character  ;  and  it 
seems  that  its  canons,  in  the  next  succeeding  times,  stood  in  no  very 
high  authority  even  in  the  Western  church  itself.  But,  very  natural- 
ly, these  canons  must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
church ;  and  in  this  church,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  forgotten.  So 
much  the  more  easily  might  it  here  happen  that  these  canons,  to  wiiich 
a  peculiar  importance  must  have  been  attached,  would  be  unconsciously 
confounded  and  ^ven  out  for  the  same  with  those  of  the  Nieene  coun- 
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cil.  A  second  declaration,  by  whicii,  in  the  year  378  or  S81,  a  cer- 
tain supreme  authority  of  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  afMrs  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus,  proceeded,  however,  only  from  an 
emperor,  Grataan ;  and  had  reference  simply  to  a  schism  which  had 
arisen  in  Rome  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  was  particularly  interested. 
(See,  below,  History  of  Schisms.) 

A  third  case  waa  this:  The  bishop  Hilarius  of  Aries,  whose  zeal  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  office,  whose  life  of  strict  piety 
and  active  benevolence  commanded  universal  respect,  had  proceeded,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  while  visiting  the  churches  as  metropolitan  bishop  of 
this  part  of  Gfaul  (Gallia  Narbonnensis)  —  which  authority  the  bishopa 
of  Aries  had  exercised  for  a  long  time,  though  not  without  its  being  dis- 
puted,—  to  depose  from  his  office,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod,  a  cer- 
tain bishop  by  the  name  of  Celidonius.^  The  latter,  however,  applied 
to  Some,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Leo  that  injustice  had  been  done 
him.  Hilarius  himaeif  hastened  to  Rome,  and  openly  defended  his 
cause.  But  when  he  perceived  that  Leo  was  already  committed  on  the 
side  of  Celidonius  and  determined  to  take  his  part,  he  judged  it  advisar 
ble  to  leave  Rome  again.  At  this  proceeding,  Leo  was  still  more  exas- 
perated :  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  punishable  act  of  disobedience,  that 
Hilarius  ventured  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. He,  without  further  ado,  reinstated  Celidonius  in  his  office : 
though,  even  according  to  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  it  simply  belonged 
to  him  to  direct  that  a  new  iuvestigatjoa  of  the  matter  should  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  province  itself,  by  the  neighboring  bishops,  in  which  he 
himself  might  participate  by  means  of  his  delegates.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that,  as  the  metropolitan  authority  had  been  conferred 
by  his  predecessors  on  the  bishop  of  Aries  only  by  a  special  grant, 
Hilarius  had  forfeited  this  power  by  his  abuse  of  it,  and  that  it  should 
agiun  be  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Vienna.  His  unspiritual  mode  of 
apprehending  the  idea  of  the  church,  and  the  hierarchical  arrogance  so 
easily  combined  therewith,  carried  him  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  could 
say :  "  He  who  thinks  himself  called  upon  to  dispute  the  primacy  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  will  find  himself  in  nowise  able  to  lessen  that  dignity ; 
but,  puffed  up  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  pride,  will  plunge  himself  into 
hell."  ^  Thus  whoever  refused  to  subject  himself  to  the  usurped  spirit- 
ual dommation  of  a  man,  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  had  been  well  for  Leo,  if  he  had  applied  to  himself  what 
he  addressed  to  the  Galhc  bishops:  "  That  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
was  not  to  be  forbidden  to  any  Christian  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
angry  priest ;  that  a  soul  for  which  Christ  has  shed  his  blood,  must  not 
be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  church  communion  on  account  of  some 
insignificant  word."  The  young  emperor,  Yalentinian  III.,  who  was 
at  the  beck  of  the  Roman  bishop,  issued  thereupon  a  law  in  the  year 
445,  in  which  he  says ;  "  The  primacy  of  the  apostolic  seat  having  been 

J  It  ia  disputed,  whether  this  bishop  be-  streldiiiio;  his  power  beyond  llie  limits  of 

longed  to  the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Hila-  that  diocese,  and  thus  to"  violate  ectlesiasli 

tins,  or  whether  seal  foi  church  discipline,  cal  forms. 
or  passion,  led  him  to  the  wrong  step  of        "  Vid,  ep.  9, 10. 
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established  by  the  merit  of  the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  dignity  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  holy  synod,'  no  pretended  power 
shall  arrogate  to  itself  anything  against  the  authority  of  that  seat.  For 
peace  can  be  universally  preserved  only  when  the  whole  church  acknowl- 
edges its  ruler."  Resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  biahop  is 
declared  to  be  an  offence  against  the  Roman  state.  It  is  establishell  aa 
a  settled  ordinance  for  all  times,  that  as  well  the  Gallic  bishops,  as  the 
bishops  of  all  the  other  provinces,  could  not  properly  undertake  any- 
tMng  without  authority  from  the  Pope  of  the  eternal  city  (Papa  urbis 
feterase.)  What  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  seat  ordained,  should  be 
law  for  all,  so  that  every  bishop  who,  when  anmmoued  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Roman  bishop,  declined  to  appear,  should  he  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  emperor,  by  whom  the  spiritual  and  the  political  points  of  view 
were  here  confounded  together,  willed  that  the  church  of  his  empire, 
just  as  the  latter  ttgelf,  should  have  one  acknowledged  principal  head ; 
but  the  whole  previous  constitution  of  the  church  could  not  possibly  be 
overthrown  hy  an  imperial  edict.  Hilarius  seems,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  remained  in  possession  of  his  metropolitan  dignity ;  he  maintained 
the  rights  of  his  church,  although  he  sought  W  a  respectful  deportment 
to  become  reconcQed  mth  the  Roman  bishop.' 

The  North-African  church,  which  most  distinctly  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  these  consequences  were  derived,  was,  however,  the 
farthest  removed  from  conceding  those  latter.  That  spirit  of  ecclesias- 
tical freedom  which  had  already,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  opposed  itself 
to  the  Roman  assumptions,  was  here  ever  predominant.  As  cases 
were  frequently  occurring  in  which  members  of  the  clerical  body  that 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  their  offences,  took  refuge  with  the 
Roman  church,  and  were  there  received ;  the  councils  of  Carthage,  in 
the  years  40T  and  418,  ordained®  that  whoever  thereafter,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North-African  church  itself,  ap- 
pealed to  one  beyond  the  sea,  should  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church.  Yet  it  subsequently  happened  that  a  deposed  presbyter, 
Apiarius,  appealed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Zosiums.  The  latter  was  dis- 
posed to  bring  the  matter  before  his  tribunal ;  and  when  this  met  with 
some  resistance,  he  fell  back  for  support  on  the  cited  canons  of  the 
council  of  Sardica ;  which,  however,  he  caused  to  be  presented  by  his 
delegates  at  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  419,  as  Nicene  canons. 
To  the  Africans  it  appeared  extremely  strange  that  these  canons, 
which  were  wholly  unknown  to  them,  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in  their 
collection  of  the  doings  of  the  Nicene  council.  They  resolved  that  fhey 
would  assume  them  for  the  present  to  be  valid  ;  yet  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made  by  consultmg  the  genuine  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  doings 

1  Tha  connqil  of  Mce  or  of  Sardka.  Irapatienler  fenrnt  homines,  si  sic  loqnu- 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thei-e  are  no  mur,  quomodo  nobis  conscii  sumus.    Aurea 

remaining  records  of  these  transactions  be-  prteWrea  Itoraanoruni  qundam  teneritudine 

tween  Hilarf  and  Leo.    The  words  wliich  plus  trahuntar.  in  quam  si  Be  Snnptitas  tna 

the  city  praefect,  (pr^efectus  nrbis,)  Ansili-  i^emittat,  plurimnm  tu  niliil  perdituroB  ae- 

uis,  who  Bonght  1o  make  himself  mediator,  quiris. 
ftddreued  to  Hilu?,  are  worth;  of  notice:        *  Cod.  Afi.  c.  28. 
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of  the  Nicene  councO,  preserved  in  the  Eastern  churches  at  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  reallybelonged  to  them.  This  they  gave  notice  of  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Bonifacius,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Zosimus.  They  in- 
^ted  him  aJso  to  make  inquiries  of  the  like  nature ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  declared  that,  even  according  to  these  laws,  the  affairs  of 
other  ecclesiastics  besides  bishops  must  be  settled  only  within  their  own 
provinces.  "  Kow  although  these  laws  were  observed  in  Italy,  yet  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such  intolerable  encroachments. 
Yet  they  hoped  that  under  his  ecclesiastical  rule  they  would  not  have 
to  suffer  from  such  arrogance."  i  Amid  the  doctrinal  disputes  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Pelagian  controversy  and  that  concerning 
the_  edict  «fe  trihus  capituliB,  we  see  often  the  Africans  maintaining 
their  doctrinal  principles  even  when  in  contradiction  with  the  Roman ; 
and  we  see,  in  fact,  the  Roman  bishop  Zosimus  finally  yielding  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Africans, 

We  must  accordingly  hold  fast  to  this  as  the  result  of  the  church 
development  of  this  period,  —  that  the  idea  of  an  external  church 
theocracy  under  one  sovereign  head  was  already  present  m  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  bishops ;  and  although  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence, which  flowed  from  the  earhest  Christian  antiquity,  still  j-resented 
many  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  this  idea,  and  the  Eastern  church 
ever  remained  disinclined  to  acknowledge  it,  yet  important  germs  of  such 
a  realization  were  already  existing  in  the  Western  churches,  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  later  times,  would  doubtless  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

To  represent  the  outward  -amtj^  of  the  church,  another  important 
institution  came  in  during  this  period,  which,  it  is  true,  originated  also 
in  that  general,  ftindamental  idea  of  the  external,  viable  church ;  yet, 
if  the  Christian  doctrine  had  not  first  evolved  itself  into  preciselv  this 
form  of  a  universal  monarchy,  could  not  so  easily  have  shaped  itself  in 
the  way  it  did ;  —  we  mean  the  gmeral  asaemUies  of  the  chure/t,  con- 
cilia universalia,  otvoAji  olnov/jevUnt  (by  olnovpiim  was  understood,  originally 
the  Roman  empire.)  Men  being  accustomed  already  to  regard  the 
provincial  synods  as  the  highest  le^lative  and  judicial  tribunab  for  the 
churches  of  the  several  provinces,  it  was  natural,  when  disputes  arose 
which  occupied  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christendom  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  the  thought  should  occur  of  forming,  after  some  analogous 
manner,  a  like  tribunal  for  the  Christendom  of  the  whole  Roman  em^ 
pire ;  and  this  was  soon  transferred,  generally,  to  the  entire  church 
universal.  The  provincial  synods  then  being  customarily  regarded  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  the  churches  of'a  certain 
distnot,  so  now  this  was  apphed  to  the  relation  of  universal  councils  to  the 
whole  church.  These  universal  councils  had  a  two-fold  aim,  to  decide  dis- 
putes concerning  doctrines,  and  to  determine  the  constitution,  the  forms 
of  worship,  and  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  to  which  latter,  the  canons 
of  these  assemblies  had  reference. 
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It  waa  not  possible,  at  these  councils,  to  arrive  at  a  calm  understand- 
ing of  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Each  party  was  fettered  to  ite  sja- 
tern  already  made  out,  and  judged  everything  by  it  without  entering  at 
all  into  the  examination  of  the  notions  entertained  by  others.  It  was 
a  strife  of  party  passions ;  and  the  result  of  the  proceedings  was  already 
predetermined  by  the  relation  of  the  contending,  parties  to  the  dominant 
power.  Gregory  of  Naaianzue,  who  expressed  the  result  of  a  large 
and  various  experience,  gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  at  such  assemblies ; '  "  I  am  so  constituted,"  he 
writes,  "  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread  every  assembly  of  bishops ; 
for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  end  of  any  one,  —  never  been  at  a 
synod  which  did  more  for  the  suppression,  than  it  did  for  the  increase, 
of  evils ;  for  an  indescribable  thirst  for  contention  and  for  rule  prevails 
in  them,  and  a  man  will  be  far  more  likely  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
reproach  of  wishing  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  men's  wicked- 
ness, than  he  will  be  to  succeed  in  any  attempts  of  his  to  remove  it." 

Yet,  despite  of  the  many  impure  human  motives  which  intruded 
themselves  into  these  councils,  men  regarded  them  as  the  organs  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church, 
—  as  the  voice  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  determmed  what  had  before 
been  doubtful,  and  to  which  every  man  was  bound,  therefore,  to  sub- 
mit his  own  fallible,  subjective  judgment.  The  theory  of  Auguatin  on 
this  subject  was,  that  "the  decision  of  controverted  questions  does  not 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  and  directly  from  the  transactions  of  these 
councils ;  but  that  these  transactions,  rather,  are  prepared  by  the  theo- 
logical investigations  which  have  preceded  them.  The  decisions  of 
councils  simply  give  the  expression  of  public  authority  to  the  result  at 
which  the  church,  in  its  development  thus  far,  has  arrived.  Hence  it 
may  happen  that  a  controverted  matter,  at  a  particular  time,  cannot  as 
yet  be  decided,  even  by  a  general  council ;  becai:^e  the  previous  inves- 
tigations have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  for  a  definitive,  a 
settled  result,"  According  to  this  theory,  general  councils  should  express 
and  settle  firmly  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  up  to  that  point  of 
its  development  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
the  actuating  principle  of  the  whole  fife  of  the  church,  it  has  reached 
at  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  universal  Christian  consciousness  is 
thus  merely  fixed  in  a  determinate  expression,  —  the  sum  and  contents 
of  Christian  truth  more  clearly  and  dbtinetly  evolved  in  opposition  to 
the  latest  errors.  Hence  aa  enlightened  church-teacher  may,  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  be  in  error  on  some  one  important  point,  widiout  there- 
fore falling  mto  heresy ;  since,  in  respect  to  this  one  pomt,  there  may 
as  yet  have  been  no  general  decision  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
But  when,  by  continual  investigation,  the  evolution  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian consciousness  has  reached  this  point,  and  expressed  itself  on  the 
matter  in  question  through  the  voice  of  a  general  council,  a  proper 
humility  requires  it  of  the  individual,  that  he  should  submit  his  own  sub- 
jective judgment  to  that  general  decision  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

1  Ep.  ftd  Procop.  55. 
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It  13  only  the  pride  of  self-will  that  revolts  against  lawful  authority  ;  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  principle  grounded  in  nature,  that  the  part  should  subor- 
dinate  itself  to  the  whole.  According  to  the  theory  of  Augustin,  how- 
ever, the  earlier  councils  migiit  be  corrected  and  improved  by  later 
ones ;  since  each  council  gives  only  that  decision  which  answers  to  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  church  has  arrived  at  in  each  several 
period.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Augusiin  really  supposed 
that  a  council  could  express  positive  errors ;  or  whether  his  opinion  was 
simply  like  that  soon  afterwards  expressed  by  Yincentius  of  Sirinura, 
in  his  Commonitorium,  a  work  written  somewhere  about  the  year  434  ; 
namely,  that  a  later  council  should  correct  the  decisions  of  the  earlier, 
only  so  far  as  to  define  what  the  other  had  left  undetermined,  just  aa 
the  more  advanced  development  of  the  church  might  require  in  its  op- 
position to  new  forms  of  error.'  Thus  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  evo- 
lution of  Christianity  among  mankind  was  to  find  an  impassable  barrier 
in  the  decisive  authority  of  general  councils.^  We  see  here,  fully  de- 
veloped already,  the  gerros  of  that  system  of  restriction  which  grew 
out  of  the  habit  of  confounding  together  the  viable  and  the  invisible 
oharch,  and  which  reigned  supreme,  until,  by  the  work  of  God  in  the 
Reformation,  was  produced  that  frm  life  of  the  spirit,  which  has  its 
ground  in  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  uniformly  accompanies  it  where 
it  is  preached  in  its  purity. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  struggles  against  the  demand  of  a  blind 
Submission  to  human  authority ;  it  requires  no  other  obedience  than 
that  which  answers  to  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  man's  spirit ;  and 
it  stands  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  true  freedom,  but  rather  a  the 
only  thing  tliat  can  produce  it.  All  that  it  requires  is,  that  man's 
spirit,  having  become  conscious  of  its  true  wants,  should  submit  to  the 
teachings  of  God's  etemid  Spirit,  who  alone  can  communicate  that 
which  will  satisfy  all  its  longings.  This  Spirit  speaks,  through  the  divine 
word,  to  each  individual,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  liis  heart,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  recipiency ;  and  it  is  only  what  ea«h  one  knows  from 
this  source  and  through  tlua  revelation,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his 
heart,  that  he  can  vitally  believe,  and  from  his  inmost  consciousness  ac- 
knowledge to  be  true.  Facundus  of  Ilermiane  says :  ^  "To  his  priests, 
assembled  in  hfe  name,  Christ  can  never  be  wanting;  because  he,  being 
almighty  truth,  can  in  no  way  prove,  false  to  hia  promise."  But  the 
condition  here  j^esupposed,  without  which  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
could  not  be  realized,  was  in  fact  precisely  the  thing  so  often  wanting 

1  Angnstin.  de  baptismo  eontra  Donatis-  =  Thus  the  excellent  Iriahop  Fa^nnduB  of 

tas,  1.  II.  C..3,    Ipsa,  plenaria  concilia  eiape  Hermisne  —  a  man  who  shows  great  freo- 

priora  posteriorihns  emCDdari.  cam  aliqno  dom   within   certain^  limits  —  aays,  abont 

experimento  rerum  aperitur  qnod  clausam  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  (defeoa. 

erat  el  cognosoitur  quod  latebat  sine  nllo  trium  capitulorum,  1.  V.  c.  5  :)  Neque  enim 

typho  sftcrilens  superbise,  sine  uUa  inRaia  est  alia  condliomro  faciendomm_  utilitas, 

eervice  arrogantiso,  sine   olla  conttnlionB  qnam  nt  quod  intellectu  non  rapimus,  ex 

ividSB  invidiie,  cum  eancta  hnmilitatfi,  cum  ancloritate  credamna. 

mtoa   catholic*,  cnm    caritate   Christiana.  *  Tn  the  VIIL  vol.  of  his  work,  Defeni. 

Bol  where  did  ever  such  a  spirit  prevail  in  Irium  capitulorum,  c 

-■-     "  9  the  I  ■ 
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in  these  assemblies.  Almost  anything  else  might,  in  many  cases,  he 
affirmed  of  them,  than  that  thej  were  assembled  in  the  aame  of  Christ. 
WKat  warrant  had  men  to  believe  that  they  who  had  not  brought  with 
them  the  temper  which  was  required  in  order  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  ought  to  be  considered  as  its  organs  for  the  rest  of  the 
church?  In  things  spiritual  and  divine,  it  cannot  hold  good  that 
the  individual  must  subordinate  himself  to  the  whole ;  for  the  individual 
spirit  may,  in  truth,  by  its  freedom  and  by  the  purity  of  its  will,  out- 
run, in  its  oiva  course  of  development,  the  whole  multitude  chained  to 
that  spirit  of  the  age  which  is  nob  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  individual 
may  have  fought  his  way  to  freedom,  where  the  multitude  are  in  bond- 
age. Errors  are  often  propagated  without  design,  when  they  have  made 
good  their  dominion  over  the  consciousness  of  men.  Individuals  who 
surrender  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  speaks  not  barely  to 
the  masses,  but  also  to  each  individual  according  to  the  recipient  tem^ 
per  of  his  mind,  attain  by  clear  consciousness  to  the  separation  of  the 
true  from  the  false  ;  and  how  could  they  possibly  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  subject  themselves  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  untruth?  But  even 
in  case  the  spirit  of  truth  ha^l  been  spoken  by  a  general  council,  still 
this  expression  could  be  binding  only  on  him  who,  by  the  same  spirit 
of  truth,  had  recognized  the  same  as  true  from  the  divine  word.  ITius 
there  was  substituted  here  a  cringing  to  human  authority  and  consequent 
servility  of  spirit,  in  place  of  that  true  humihty  which  gives  all  the  honor 
to  God,  the  Spirit  of  absolute  truth  alone ;  and  which,  therefore,  in 
freeing  men  from  bondage  to  human  opinions,  makes  them  free  indeed. 

As  the  decisions  of  general  councils  had  respect  not  only  to  matters 
of  doctrine,  but  also  to  matters  connected  with  the  outward  life  of  the 
church,  to  the  church  constitution,  and  to  church  usages,  another  evil 
ensued ;  namely,  that  by  means  of  them  the  forms  of  training,  which, 
by  their  own  nature,  are  multiform  and  variable,  were  subjected  to  an 
unchangeable  law  of  dead  uniformity. 

Again,  ^nce  the  general  councils  constituted  a  le^Iative  tribunal 
for  the  entire  church,  the  material  was  now  at  hand  for  a  universal 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  pre- 
sented to  the  Western  church,  in  the  early  times  of  Uie  Mxth  century,  a 
book  of  ecclesiastical  laws ;  consisting  of  a  collection  which  he  had  made 
from  the  written  decisions  (decreteJes)  of  the  Roman  bishoj^  —  in 
answer  to  ecclesiastical  questions  addressed  to  them  —  from  the  time  of 
Siricius,  or  from  the  year  385  and  onward,  and  from  decrees  (canones) 
of  the  general,  and  of  the  more  important  provmcial  councils.  This 
work  soon  obtained  paramount  authority ;  and  it  had  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  out  the  papal  monarchy  in  the  Western  church, 
that  he  had  assigned  so  prominent  a  place  to  the  papal  decrees. 

II,  The  DisciPLiifB  of  the  CHuacH. 
The  principle  was  transmitted  from  the  preceding  to  the  present 
times,  that  those  who  had  by  gross  transgressions  violated  their  bap- 
tismal vows,  should  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and 
from  participating  in  the  communion ;  and  not  till  they  had  given  satis- 
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factory  proofs  of  repentance  were  they  to  receive  absolution  from  the 
bbhop,  and  to  he  admitted  again  to  churcli  fellowship.  Duiing  the 
Kovatiao  controversies  of  the  preceding  pbriod,  men  had  agreed  on 
certain  common  principles  respecting  the  nature  of  penitence.  It  was 
agreed  that  to  no  one,  of  whatever  offence  he  miglit  have  been  guilty, 
provided  that  by  his  conduct  thus  far  he  had  shown  the  marks  of  sincere 
repentance,  should  be  refused  the  communion  in  the  hour  of  death.^ 
Gradually  the  penitents  came  to  be  distributed  into  different  classes, 
after  the  same  mauner  as  the  catechumens,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  fitness  for  being  restored  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
The  first  class  was  formed  of  those  who  were  not  yet  allowed  to  enter 
the  church.^  They  were  bound  to  stand  without  the  doors  of  the  church, 
and  to  implore  with  weeping  the  intercession  of  the  members  of  the 
community  as  they  entered  ;  at  the  same  time  prostrating  themselves 
to  the  earth, — hence  they  were  called  jrpoc«?.ai6vT£s.  Hext  followed 
those  who  were  permitted  to  listen  with  all  the  unbapiized  in  the  outer 
area  of  the  church  (the  vopflj;?,  the  ferula)  to  the  sermon  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures.  Then  followed  those  in  whose  behalf  a 
special  prayer  of  the  church  was  offered ;  on  which  occasion  they  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  hence  were  called  inomjiroirtc  substrati.  Finally, 
those  who  were  aJlowed  to  be  present  at  all  the  prayers  and  transactions 
of  the  church,  but  yet  could  not  themselves  bring  a  gift  to  the  altar, 
or  participate  in  the  communion  (jupir  npoa^apii^  KowuvoivTi^  tCiv  irpon^x^^'-y* 

Entering  under  obligations  to  do  penance  for  particular  sins  within  a 
determinate  time,  was  a  practice  which  had  no  existence  ia  this  period. 
The  only  cases  which  could  occur  were,  either  that  the  bishop  excluded 
from  church  fellowship  those  whose  transgressions  had  become  suffi- 
ciently notorious,  and  granted  to  them  the  privilege  of  readmisaon  only 
on  condition  of  subjeetmg  themselves  to  a  church  penance  fixed  upon 
by  himself  in  some  proportion  to  their  crime ;  or  else  that  they  volun- 
tarily made  confession  of  their  sins  to  the  bishop,  which  act  was  consid- 
ered in  itself  a  token  of  repentance,  and  therefore  had  some  influence 
in  mitigating  the  penance  of  the  church.^ 

Still,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  which  had  been  established  on 
the  subject  of  admission  to  the  conmnniion  and  of  penance,  the  church, 
since  it  no  longer  constituted,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  a  body  sub- 
sisting by  itself  and  independent  of  all  others,  found  many  difEcnlties 

1  See  Concil.  Nie.  eanon  13.    If  such  a  vexed  bj  evil  spirits,  in  ttie  same  place  with 

person  siiliBeqnently  recovered,  lie  was  to  Enci-gnmcns.     The  first  is  the  inorB  proba- 

be  pitieed  back  once  more  in  the  fourth  hie. 
class  of  pcenitentes.  s  Chrysostora  says  of  those  who  came  to 

'  'Aireipvo^iivoi  rfe  fictc3.jjoiQr   they  are  the    communion    an   impenitent    sinners ! 

called,  in  Uregoiy  Hyssen.  epistola  eanoni-  Toic /lip  SiXavc  f/i^v  altoi  jravni;  iireipio- 

ca  ad  I^lojnm.  pcv,  roSf  H  uj-bijittmic  ^/tlv  t^  Sea  Karaiei- 

'  Basil,  ep,  canonica,  111.    Ambros.  de  i^u/zcvj  r^  rd  ^nofi^^Ta  t^  Ikootov  ^vota^ 

Posnitenlia,!.  II.  c,  10.  eWort.    See  (he   Homily  on  the  feast  of 

*  It  is  uncertain  what  ia  meant  in  the  I7lh  Epiphany,  Savil.  T.  V.  fol.  S28.    Tlie  same 

canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra  by  d;  roic  holds  thedeaconsaccounuibloiflhey  should 

XC'paiot'h'mg   riij^oflat,  ~  whether   it   de-  admit  lo  the  communion  a  person  whom 

notes  those  among  tlie  first  class  of  cate-  they  knew  to  be  guilty  of  any  sin  which 

chnmens  wilhoat  the  doors  of  the  church,  was  punishable  with  exclusion   from    the 

where  they  were  exposed  to  all  weathers,  fellowship  of  tlie  church.    Horn,  82,  Matth. 

or  whether  it  stands  for  those  in  the  class  near  the  end. 
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wMch  could  not  exist  in  the  foregoing  period,  at  least  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Cases  occurred  in  which  the  bishop,  by  rigidly  carrying  out 
ttiese  principles,  must  necessarily  fear  that  a  scMsm  would  he  produced 
in  the  church.  The  Donatists,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak,  nmn- 
tainod  that  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  church  pure,  no  regard 
should  be  psud  to  consequences ;  although  even  their  own  bishops,  it  was 
alleged,  could  not  always  proceed  in  exact  accordance  with  this  principle. 
Others,  on  the  contrary, — as,  for  instance,  Augustin, — maintained  that 
men  should  be  content  simply  to  rebuke  many  of  the  evils  which  were 
widely  spread.  Much,  they  said,  must  be  reserved  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  wisdom  and 
patience,  so  as  to  avoid  a  worse  evil,  and  not  to  root  up  the  good  fruit 
with  the  tares.^  The  second  difficulty  was,  to  carry  out  these  principles 
in  their  application  to  the  great  men  of  this  world,  who,  even  in  the 
church,  could  not  be  forgetful  of  their  worldly  rank.  It  was  every- 
where an  acknowledged  principle  that  here,  before  the  tribunal  of  God's 
word,  no  respect  of  persons  ought  to  be  admitted.  Chrysostom,  in  re- 
quiring the  deacons  to  debar  the  unworthy  from  participating  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  says ;  "  Though  the  commander  of  an  army  or  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  province,  though  one  decked  with  the  imperial  crown,  should 
approach,  yet,  if  he  is  unworthy,  refuse  him."  ^  But  there  must  also 
have  been  men,  like  Chrysostom,  who  spoke  thus  and  acted  accordingly ; 
who  did  not  fear  to  sacrifice  everything  temporal,  in  ri^dly  carrying 
out  what  they  owned  to  be  their  duty  as  shepherds  of  ^e  flock.  In 
the  ^Vestern  church  the  example  of  an  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  declared 
to  several  emperors,  that  if  they  proceeded  to  execute  a  purpose  which 
appeared  to  him  in  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  emperor,  he 
could  not  admit  them  to  the  communion,  showed  how  much  could  be 
effected  in  these  times  of  despotism  by  the  firmness  of  a  bishop  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  and  responsibieness  of  his  call- 
ing. The  emperor  Theodosius  I.,  incensed  at  a  seditious  tumult  which 
broke  out  in  the  year  S90  at  Thessalonica,  abandoned  thousands,  the 
inaocent  with  the  guilty,  to  the  blind  fury  of  his  soldiers.  When  the 
emperor  came  afterwards  to  Milan,  Ambrose,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  sickness  to  retire  into  the  country,  at  first  avoided  an  interview 
with  him,  supposing  that  passion  left  in  his  soul  no  room  as  yet  for  the 
lessons  of  religion.  He  thought  that  a  letter  which  the  emperor  might 
find  time  to  peruse  silently  by  himself,  might  make  a  more  salutary  im- 
pression on  him.  He  placed  before  him  the  example  of  the  penitent 
king  David,  and  wrote :  "  Sin  can  be  removed  only  by  tears  and  re- 
pentance. No  angel  or  archangel  can  forgive  sin;  and  the  Lord  him- 
self, who  otdy  was  able  to  say  to  us,  7  am  with  you,  when  we  sin,  for- 
^ves  the  sins  of  those  only  who  come  to  him  with  repentance.  Add 
not  to  the  sin  already  committed  still  another  —  that  of  presuming  to 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  unworthily,  which  has  redounded  to  the  ruin 
of  many.  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  obstinate  with  you ;  but  I  have 
cause  to  fear  for  you,     I  dare  not  distribute  the  holy  elements,  if  you 

iSee  Angastin.c.Pannenian.LllI.c.ia,  etscqq.        =  Horn,  82.  Matth.  near  tlie  end. 
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mean  to  be  present  and  receive  tliem.  Shall  I  venture  to  do  that 
which  I  should  not  presume  to  do  if  the  blood  of  one  innocent  individual 
had  been  ahed,  where  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  persons  has  been 
shed  ?  "^.  These  words  of  Ambrose  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
heart  of  Theodosius,  that,  penetrated  with  the  deepest. anguish,  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  public  penance  of  the  church,  having  first  laid 
a;^de  his  in^rial  robes  ;  and,  as  Ambrose  says,  not  a  day  of  hia  life 
passed  afterwards  in  which  he  did  not  remember  with  p^n  that  cruel 
transaction.^  Ambrose,  it  is  said,  did  not  give  hira  absolution  until,  to 
prevent  the  like  effects  of  his  irascible  disposition  for  the  future,,  he  had 
renewed  a.  law  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  which  forbade  any  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  by  the  emperor  to  be  executed  short  of  an  interval 
of  thirty  days  ;  so  that  the  sentence  might  be  recalled,  if,  after  the  sub- 
siding of  passion,  he  found  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  The  excellent 
bishop  Facundus  of  Hermiane  observed  subsequently  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  was  distracting  the  church  by  his  despotic  conduct : 
"  Would  God  but  raise  up  another  Ambrose,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
another  Theodosius."  ^ 

When  powerful  individuals  bade  defiance  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
church,  one  means  still  remaned  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops ;  that  of 
solemnly  excluding  them  from  the  church  by  the  anathema,  and  making 
this,  together  with  the  crimes  committed  by  such  individual,  known  to 
all  their  colleagues  in  a  circular  letter.  This  means  was  employed  by 
Synesius  against  Andronicus,  the  worthless  governor  of  Pentapolis,  who 
had  oppressed  the  poor  in  the  most  cruel  maimer ;  and  the  means  were 
attended  with  a  happy  result. 

In  -the  large  cities,  especially  withm  the  Greek  church,  a  special 
presbyter  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  duty  of 
confession,  and  of  determining  for  the  penitents  their  due  proportion 
of  church  penance.  But  when  the  patriarch  Nectarius  of  Constanti- 
nople was  led,  by  the  scandal  created  by  the  crime  of  an  ecclesiastic 
thus  made  publicly  known,  to  rescind  this  office,  (about  the  year  390 ;) 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  whole  system  of  confession  and 
penance,  as  it  had  till  now  existed  in  the  Greek  church,  came  fo  an  end ; 
and  it  was  left  free  to  each  individual,  according  to  his  conscience,  to 
partake  in  the  communion.*     Still  bishops — even  the  Greek  church,a3 


'  Faulinns,  in  his  life  of  Ambrose.   The-  dui^d,  in  his  defence  on  lliis  occasion,  that 

odorctus  and  Rufinus  speak,  it  is  tmc,  of  a  very  cKample  of  king  David  which  Am 

personal  intervipw  of  Ambrose  with   tbo  brose,  in  the  lelter,  had  already  used  against 

emperor,  whom  he  met  at  the  Ihresholil  of  him  1 

the  church-    In  this  case  we  mast  suppose  ^  Ambrose,  in  liis  funeral  discourse  OF«r 

that  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  writ-  this  emperor:  Strmit  omne,  qno  utebatur, 

ten  rcpcBsentaiions  in  this  letter,  stilt  yen-  insigne  reginm,  deflevit  in  ecelesia  publioe 

tured  to  come  to  the  communion;  which  is  peccatnm  snnm,  neqne  uilas  postca  dies 

not  proliable.    And  as  those  writers  make  fait,  qao  non  ilium  doleret  errorem. 

no  mention  at  all  of  Ambrose's  letter,  but  '  Quia  si  nunc  Deus  aliqaem  Ambrosi- 

niake  Ambrose  sa;  orally  to  the  emperor  nm  sn3eitiu«t,etiamTheodoaiU9nondo«sset. 

nearly  the  same  Uiings  which  are  written  Pro  defens.  trium  napitulorum,  1,  XII.  c  V. 

in  rfiis  letter,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  what  *  Socrates,  V.  19.  Sozom.VlI.16.  Comp. 

was  contained  in  ^e  letter  c^ne  (o  be  trans-  Morin.  de  Pcenilentia,  1.  VI.22.    The  hom- 

ferrcd  to  an  oral  interview  which  never  look  iliesof  Chrysostom,  which  slil!  presuppose 

place.    How  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  em-  the  ancient  usage,  were  preached  by  him  at 

peror,  as  Paaiiuns  states,  should  have  ad-  Antioch. 
VOL.  U.                                   16 
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examples  of  the  next  succeeding  times  tea«li  us  —  ever  reserved  to 
theicselvea  the  right  of  refusing  the  commumon  to  vicious  men.  Ihat 
abolition,  however,  of  the  ancient  system  of  church  penance  bad,  if  we 
■"",y  believe  the  church  histoiian  Sozomene,  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
i\  state  of  morals. 


III.  History  op  the  Schisms  op  tug  CnuacH. 
As  in  the  preceding  period,  so  also  in  this,  we  have  concluded  to 
separate  the  history  of  church  schisms  from  tliat  of  the  disputes  con- 
cerning doctrine  ;  the  former  standing  closely  connected  with  the  h:^ 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  and  the  history  of 
the  church  constitution,  and  hence  finding  here  its  most  natural  place. 

1.  I'he  Bonatist  Schism. 
The  most  important  and  influential  church  division  which  we  have  to 
mention  in  this  period  is  the  Donatist,  which  had  its  seat  in^North 
Africa.  This  schism  may  be  compared  m  many  respects  with  that  ot 
Novatian  in  the  preceding  period-  In  this,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  ioc 
example  of  Separatism  with  Catholicism ;  and  it  is  therefore  important, 
in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  settle  and  establish  the  notion  of  the  visible, 
outward  unity  of  the  church,  and  of  the  objective  element  m  the  things 
of  reli-non  and  of  the  church.  That  which  distinguishes  the  present 
case  is,  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of  the  Chnstian 
church,  and  called  forth,  in  this  in3tance,by  a  peculiar  occasion,  agfunst 
the  confounding  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  elements ;  on  whicH 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  the  ideas  which  Chnstiamly,  as  opposed  to 
the  pagan  religion  of  the  state,  had  first  made  men  distinctly  conscious 
of,  became  an  object  of  contention  within  the  Chnstian  church  itselt,— 
the  Meas  concerning  universal,  inalienable  human  rights ;  concernmg 
liberty  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights  of  free  religious  conviction. 
The  more  immediate  and  local  occasion  of  these  disputes  lay  m  a  cer- 
tMU  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montanism,  had 
prevailed  in  North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circumstances  superin- 
duced by  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  _ 

We  observed  already,  in  our  account  of  the  persecution  under  Uio- 
cleaian,  that  as  thei^  were  many  at  that  time  who  had  been  induced,  by 
force  or  by  fear,  to  deliver  up  the  sacred  writings  in  their  possession, 
(the  traditores ;)  so  too  there  were  many  accused  of  this,  against 
whom  the  accusation  could  by  no  means  be  proved.  Such  a  charge 
nuffht  easily  be  converted  into  a  weapon  for  the  gratification  of  per- 

"■       ■■         ■>  _-:i..i~  ™;^t.>Un  i-.f...~in,.Qg  for  facta  rendered  it 


Bonal  malice :  the  propen^ty  to  mistake  infer 

no  diiScult  matter  to  prove  the  accusations.  When,  for  example,  an 
individual  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  pagan  ma^trates,  found 
means,  through  some  favorable  circumstances  or  other,  to  deliver  hun- 
6elf  without  denying ;  yet  men  were  prone  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  faith,  he  would  assuredly,  like  other 
true  eonfessore,  have  suffered  martyrdom,— he  could  have  escaped  only 
by  denying-.  Again,  as  we  have  also  remarked  already  in  the  history 
of  that  persecution,  the  same  principles  were  not  held  by  aU  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  on  these  occasions.  Two  parties 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  ;  a  prudent  and  a  fanatica]  one.  At  the 
head  of  the  prudent  party  was  the  bishop  Menaurius  of  Carthage ;  and 
as  it  was  common,  especially  in  the  Western  church,  for  the  archdea- 
cons to  be  the  confidants  of  the  bishops,  arid  to  take  pains  that  thereoTi- 
lations  ordaiued  by  them  should  be  carried  into  eifect,  and  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  til;*  church  should  be  nwuntained ;  so  it  happened  that  his 
archdeacon  Csecilianus  stood  in  this  n  lation  to  Mensuriua.  The  two 
seem  to  have  been  united  in  a  mutual  understanding  to  oppose  superstj- 
lion  and  fanaticism. 

There  were  many  who,  with  broken  credit,  having  become  weary  of 
life  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  hoped  in  martyrdom  to  find  a  death 
honorable  among  the  Christians  and  meritorious 'in  the  sight  of  God; 
or  who,  persecuted  by  the  consciousness  of  guOt,  hoped  in  this  way  to 
free  themselves  at  once  from  all  their  sins ;  or  who  were  eager  to  he 
thrown  into  prison  as  confessors,  that  they  might  there  be  loaded  with 
honor,  kind  treatment,  and  presents  of  all  kinds,  by  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians. Menaurius  could  not  endure  that  such  persons  should  be  con- 
finned  in  their  knavery  or  their  delusion,  and  that  other  Christians 
should  be  deceived  and  abused  by  them.  He  was  desirous  also  of  pre- 
venting the  scandal  which  would  thus  he  given  to  the  Pagans.  He 
therefore  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the  expressions  of  honor  and  re- 
spect which  were  paid  to  such  men  in  their  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the 
reverence  shown  them  as  martyrs  after  their  death.  In  general,  this 
prudent  man  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  fanatics  who,  without  being 
accused  or  called  for,  surrendered  themselves  to  tlie  pagan  authorities, 
»nd  though  unasked,  yet  pubhcly  declared  they  had  Bibles  in  their 
houses,  but  that  they  would  not  deliver  them  up,  —  that  such  enthusiasts 
should  be  reverenced  as  martyrs.  Since  the  Christians,  moreover, 
without  reflection  or  prudence,  thronged  in  crowds  to  their  dungeons, 
and  uneaajness  and  alarm  might  in  this  way  be  easily  excited  among 
the  Pagans,  he  directed  hb  archdeacon  to  take  precautions  agmnst 
such  results.  As  Mensurius  disapproved  of  everything  like  fanati- 
cal imprudence,  so  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  everything  for 
the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  and  for  the  external  quiet  of  his  com- 
munity, which  could  be  done  without  directly  or  indbectly  denying  the 
faith.  When  he  heard  that  a  church  at  Carthage  was  to  be  searched 
by  the  Pagans,  he  caused  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  to  be  removed 
from  it  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  writings  of  heretics  to  be  substituted  in 
their  stead,  which  the  inquisitors  were  satisfied  to  find  there,  and  asked 
no  farther  questions.^  Jlensurius,  as  a  natural  consequence,  made  all 
with  whose  superstition  and  fanaticism,  or  with  whose  selfish  interests, 
his  own  prudence  and  firmness  came  in  conflict,  his  fiercest  enemies ; 
and  these  persons  took  pains  to  propagate  the  most  infamous  stories  of 
his  conduct.  Whethfr  in  this  matter  he  and  Csecilianus  were  wholly 
innocent,   or  whether,  misled  by  a  welimeant  but  over-earnest  zeal 

'  Tid.  AugUElin.  breTioulus  rolladonis 
cam  Donatistis  (liei  IIL  c.  13,  N.  S5.  iind 
ihe  monumenta  Vetera  ad   DonHtiscarum 
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against  fanaticism,  they  allowed  tliemselves  to  be  drawn  intfl  various  acta 
of  violence  wliich  might  furnish  grounds  for  just  crimination,  cannot, 
for  the  want  of  impartial  sources  of  information,  be  certainly  known. 
Suffice  it  to  8ay,  that  the  antagonists  of  Mensuriua  ^cuaed  him  of  con- 
cealing the  truth,  and  of  asserting  that  none  but  writings  of  heretics 
were  surrendered  to  the  Pagans,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself 
from  the  charge  of  giving  iip  the  8a«red  scriptures.  And  even  if  the 
pretence  were  well  grounded,  yet,  declared  they,  it  was  not  allowable  for 
a  Christian  to  use  such  deception.  Again,  tJiey  accused  him  of  having 
caused  the  moat  harsh  and  violent  measures  to  be  adopted  by  CEeeilian 
for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  Christians  generally  from  testifying 
their  love  and  their  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  confessors,^ 

The  fanatical  party  was  patronized  by  the  then  primate  of  Numidia, 
Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigisis.  In  a  letter  to  Menaurius,  he  disapproved 
the  manner  in  which  that,  bishop  had  censured  the  fanatical  confessors ; 
and  declared  that  all  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
deliver  up  tJieir  Bibles,  deserved  to  be  honored  as  martyrs.  Following 
the  prevailing  style  of  allegorical  exposition  peculiar  to  that  age  and 
country,  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Rahab,  who  refused  to  sur- 
render up  the  two  spies  ;  for  these  were  a  symbol  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  "  When  the  soldiers  of  the  police,"  as  he  reported, 
"  came  also  to  him,  and  demanded  copies  of  the  Bible,  he  said  to  them : 
I  am  a  Christian  and  a  bishop  ;  I  am  no  tradUor.  And  when  they 
asked  only  for  a  few  useless  pieces  as  a  show,  (such  as  writings  of  here- 
tics,) he  refasod  to  give  them  even  these  ;  —  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Maecabee  Eleazar,  who  would  not  consent  even  to  appear  as  if  he 
partook  of  the  swine's  flesh,  lest  he  might  set  an  example  of  apostaoy 
toothers,"^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  opinion  was  still  prevailing  with  many  in  the 
North-Afriftan  church,  which  had  maintained  its  ground  from  iJie  time 
of  Cyprian,^  that  the  validity  of  all  saoerdotal  acts  depended  on  the 
subjective  character  of  the  persons  who  performed  them,  and  that 
therefore  they  were- valid  only  in  case  they  were  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Catholic  church ; — that  consequently  a  sacerdotal  act  ex-" 
ecuted  by  an  excommunicated  person  was  wholly  without  force.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  year  305,  the  Numidian  provincial  bishops,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  above-named  Secundus,  assembled  at  Cirta  in  Nu- 
midia for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  new  bishop  for  this  city,  the  presi- 

1  See  Uie  represeiitntion  of  this  matter  by  anle  CHrceris  fons  msrtyrnni  palrcs  matrca- 

s  Doniitist,  in  the  collection  of  Du  Pin,  que  eanclissimce,  et  ab  extreme  eonspeelu 

above  referred  to,  f.  155  et  156.  The  Bmat-  liberornm   excnssi,   graves    iioete   dieque 

ii^  fact^-perverling  hatred  of  the  Dona-  vigilias  ad  oslinm  carceria  exeroebant.  Erflt 

lists,  the  langoage  of  untiridled  passion,  Aetna  horribilis,  et  acerlia  oniniuin,  qui  ad- 

which  is  not  to  be  iniMaken  even  in  this  erant.  lamentatio.  nrohibere  pio?  marlurnm 

representation  itself,  inspire  the  reader  with  eomplexas  et  liivelli  a  pietaiis  officio  Chns. 

bnt  little  hope  of  flndina  here  any  historical  Hanos,  Cfficiliano  seerieme  tyranno  et  oru- 

truih.    Thns  among  otlier  thin^  it  is  sad :  deU  camilice. 

Et   led  bantu   a  Cte  'lano  passim,  qni  ad  '  Augustin.  breTicnlns  collat.  cncn  Dona- 

aendos  n  a  y  es    eneba          enlibus  in-  tislis.  d.  Ill,  c.  13,  }  25.    Monumenta  in 

tns    n      n            on  e  sonb       pocuia  fran,  Du  Rn  1. 1  f.  174, 

geb  n  u    ane    arcens      m  na,  eibi  passim  »  See  above,  the  disputes  concerning  bap, 

Ece  and     can  bus   spa  geban  ir,  jaecbant  tism  by  heretics,  vol.  I.  sect.  2. 
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dent  opened  the  meeting  by  declaring  that  they  ought  first  to  examine 
fiiemselves,  and  make  sure  that  there  was  no  traditor  among  them, 
(since  a  person  of  this  description,  excluded  by  the  fact  itself  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  was  unfit  for  the  performance  of  any  sacra- 
mental act.)  Several  among  the  existing  bishops  were  accused  by 
rumor ;  several  could  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  of  having  mven 
up  other  writings  (e.g.  on  medicine)  instead  of  the  Bible ;  one,  who 
plainly  had  no  such  excuse  to  oiFer,  but,  though  he  had  surrendered  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  yet  remained  steadfast  in  the  confession  of  the  faith, 
Baia  to  the  bishop  Seeundus :  "  You  know  how  long  Floras  (the  police- 
officer)  persecuted  me,  to  induce  me  to  scatter  mcense,  aoA  God  deliv- 
ered me  from  his  hands,  my  brother ;  but  since  God  has  forgiven  me, 
do  you  also  leave  me  to  the  judgment  of  God."  Hereupon  Seeundus, 
in  a  way  characteristic  of  his  fanatic,  spiritual  pride,  esclajmed :  "  What 
are  we  to  do,  then,  with  the  martyr»?  Because  ^ey  did  not  give  up 
their  Bibles,  was  the  very  reason  for  which  they  have  been  crowned." 
The  accused  said ;  "  Leave  me  till  I  appear  before  the  judgment^eat 
of  Gwi ;  there  I  will  render  my  account.  A  cert^n  bishop,  Purpu- 
rius,  of  irascible  temperament,  —  against  whom  a  far  weightier  charge 
was  pending,  which  doubtless  required  to  be  more  carefully  looked 
into,  —  instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  cast  suspicion  on  Se- 
eundus himself;  "  How  could  it  be  believed  that  when  he  had 
been  seized,  and  had  declared  that  he  possessed  copies  of  the  Bible, 
and  yet  did  not  deliver  them  up,  the  officers  of  police  would  quietly 
receive  such  a  declaration,  and  allow  him  to  go  free,  while  so  many 
others  who  had  declined  to  surrender  their  Bibles,  were  compelled  to 
suficr  severe  tortures  and  death?"  Since,  however,  the  conduct  of  the 
pagan  authorities  varied  so  much  according  to  their  different  tempers ; 
and  since  so  many  particular  circumstances  might  procure  for  one  a 
better  lot  than  fell  to  the  others,  this  conclusion,  which  was  mtended  to 
bring  suspicion  on  Seeundus,  was  at  least  a  very  unsafe  one.  Another 
Seeundus  among  the  assembled  bishops,  nephew  of  the  one  first  men- 
tioned, begged  the  latter  to  conader  what  danger  threatened  the  pea<:e 
of  the  church,  if  men  should  be  disposed  to  push  the  matter  further. 
All  the  accused  woidd  in  the  end  unite  against  him ;  and  consequently 
a  schism  was  inevitable.  Therefore  it  was  finally  resolved,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  quiet  of  the  church,  to  leave  all  that  was  past  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.^ 

^  See  Ihe  transactions  of  this  aeflembly  in  ever.     One  reason  was  the  definite  stata- 

Anguatin.  coiHia  Creaconiuni,  I.  III.  c  17,  ment  of  the  date  and  of  the  consuls,  which 

S  30,  and  the  monumenla  in  Du  Pin,  f.  175.  common  practice  in  civil  transaoliona  was 

The  Donatists  declared,  it  is  trne.  at  the  contrary  tf  the  ecclesiastical  custom.  With- 

religious  conference  in  Carthage,  A.D.  411,  out  doubt  lliis  was  censured  loo  by  Atliana- 

that  these   documents  were   interpolated,  siss,  as  an  unchurchlilie  Mm,  iQ  the  Sir- 

(vid.  Angostin.  brevicul.  eollat  d.  HI.  c  1 7,  mian  formulae  of  faith  ;  yet  it  was  in  the 

and  1,  c.  Du  Fin,  fol.  331 ;]  but  their  asser-  instance  where  he  censured  it,  an  entirely 

tions  can  be  regarded  no  otherwise  than  aa  different  affair,  —  it  related  there  to  a  de- 

very  suspicions,  as  tliej  were  inclined   to  tfirmination  of  doctrines,  which  conld  not 

deny  everything  that  conflicted  with  tlie  in-  be  so  bound  to  a  particular  time ;  bnt  here, 

tcresls  of  iheir  party;  and  the  reasons  at-  on  the  other  hand,  it  rcialed  to  a  judicial 

leged  by  them  against  the  genuineness  of  investigation,  and  an  external  act  of  the 

these  writings  have  no  decisive  weight  what-  church,  where  dates  were  of  more  iiupor 
VOL.  II.                                           16* 
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We  have  brought  together  these  characteristic  traJta  out  of  the  times 
that  preceded  the  Donatist  schism,  because  it  is  in  the  excitement  of 
temper  which  here  betrays  itself,  and  in  the  hostile  relations  betwixt 
the  prudent  party  of  Mensurius  of  Carthage,  and  the  opposite  fanatical 
party  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  we  must  look  for  the  ori^na!  causes  of 
this  schism. 

The  bishop  Mensurius  died  soon  after  the  Dioclesian  persecution  was 
ended,  in  the  year  311,  by  the  edict  of  Galerius.  Having  been  called 
on  some  special  business  to  appear  before  the  emperor  Maxontius  at 
Rome,  he  died  on  the  way  when  ho  was  returning  home.  It  was  fre- 
quently the  ease,  on  the  demise  of  a  bishop,  that  his  archdeacon  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  because,  having  possessed  the  confidence 
and  been  often  vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  bishop,  he  had  already 
acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  church.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
archdeacon  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  presbyters,  this  practice  would 
easily  become  an  occasion  of  jealousies  and  divisions.  Cjecilian  had 
particularly  against  him  that  party  in  the  Carthaginian  community  and 
in  the  Numidian  church  who  disputed  the  principles  of  Mensurius.  At 
the  liead  of  his  enemies  in  Carthage  stood  a  bigoted  widow  by  the 
name  of  Lucilla,  a  person  of  wealth,  and,  by  means  of  her  wealth,  of 
power.  This  individual  attached  great  importance  to  certain  fragments 
of  human  bones  which  she  had  obtained  from  some  quarter  or  other, 
and  which  she  gave  out  to  be  relics.  These  pretended  relics  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  kiting  every  morning  previousiy  to  partaking,  as  was 
customary  in  this  country,'  of  the  consecrated  bread.^  She  usually 
took  them  along  with  her  also  to  the  early  morning  service,  and  here  too 
kissed  her  relics  previously  to  partaiing  of  the  communion.  The  arch- 
deacon, whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  order  of  the  church,  repri- 
manded her  for  this  superstitious  custom,  and  threatened  her,  in  case 
she  did  not  desist  from  it,  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly necessary  that  some  check  should  be  given  to  the  spreading  super- 

(ance.    At  all  events,  enough  has  not  been  of  such  an  assembly,  even  under  these  cir- 

left  OS  of  (he  older  synodal  triinsai:tions  to  cunistances,  might  be  proved, 

render  it  possible  to  decide,  whether  this  '  See  vol.  I.  sect  a,  respecting  Iha  daily 

'        '     The  other  commnnion  in  the  church  of  North  Afrieaj 


ully  so   .._^__._ _...     _.._   .     .. 

portv  could,  however,  adduce  an  example  ^  See  Opiatus  Milevil.  de  schismate  Don- 
of  th^  contrary.  To  the  Donatisis,  who  atietar.  1. 1  c  1  b  In  this  place  it  is  >iid 
pnshed  their  opposition  to  the  confounding  ante  spintalem  cibnm  et  potum ,  which 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  matters  to  the  cannot  reter  to  the  domestic  commnnion 
estreme  of  Fanaticism,  such  a  determinate  alone,  for  m  (his  the  second  had  no  plice 
da.te  was  in  itself  a  hateful  thing,  because  it  Probably  Lacilla  observed  ibe  same  ens- 
looted  like  snch  confusion.  It  13  worthy  of  lom  in  the  church  commnnion  whi<h  she 
remark,  that  they  even  required  an  exam-  had  been  in  the  practice  of  at  home  and 
pie  of  such  no  ecclesiastical  dclerminalion  thus  her  superstitious  observances  became 
of  date  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  —  a  proof  known  to  Cjecihan  The  opinion  of  Aa 
of  the  very  narrow  character  of  their  criti-  bespin,  (Albaspineui  \  that  she  had  been 
dsm.  The  tecond  reason  was,  that  at  the  led  by  the  cnstom  of  the  mntual  kies  of 
time  of  the  persecation  no  such  assemblj  brotherly  lo^e  preceding  the  commnnion,  to 
could  have  been  held.  This  reason.  Mar-  transfer  this  form  to  her  rehca  for  the  pnr 
cetUnna,  the  president  of  the  religious  con-  pose  of  maintaining  thereby  the  comma- 
fereace,  who  rejected  the  first  as  amounting  iiion  with  her  patron  sunt,  is  not  sufficiently 
to  nothing,  declared  to  be  more  weighty,  well-grounded,  ^nce  (he  practice  of  kissing 
But  the  ^hops  of  (he  other  party  could  relics,  especially  with  fetiiiJes,  existed  else- 
easily  cite  examples  ont  of  the  history  of  where  also, 
the  persecutions,  by  which  the  possibility 
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stition  with  regard  to  relics,  and  perhaps  Csecilian  foimd  it  particularly 
offensive  that  she  seemed  to  attribute  a  higher  sanctifying  power  to  her 
rehcs  than  to  the  aacrament  of  the  supper.^  Many  iadicatioiis  go  to 
show  that  the  Numidian  bishops  anticipated  the  choice  of  CECciUan,  and 
immediately  after  Meusurius'  death  endeavored  to  secure  for  themselvea 
a  party  in  the  community,  and  to  oppose  this  party  to  Csecilian.  Do- 
natus,  bishop  of  Casje  HigtEe  in  Numidia,  is  said  to  have  been  busy  even 
at  this  early  stage.^  Secundus  of  Tigiaia,  primate  of  Numidia,'  the 
zealous  antagonist  of  the  Ceeciiiaii  party,  sent  certain  ecclesiastics  to 
"  "  _  t,  who  held  separate  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Lucilla,  and 
1  a  provisionary  superintendent,  under  the  cuakimary  title  of 
visitor,  ( JTcpuiifEiiT^r,)  over  the  entire  affairs  of  the  church,^  The 
more  resiatanco  the  party  of  Csecilian  had  to  fear  against  his  choice, 
the  more  urgent  reason  had  they  for  hastening  the  whole  thing  to  a  con- 
clusion. But,  without  doubt,  it  was  difficult  here  to  hit  upon  the  right 
course  for  preserving  unanimity  and  quiet ;  for  if  they  waited  until  the 
anival  of  the  NumicBan  provincial  bishops,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
aasisting  at  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  it  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  these  would  oppose  the  election.  Should  the  ordination  he 
completed  before  their  arrival,  new  cause  would  be  ^ven  them  for  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint ;  but  atill  they  could  not  pronounce  the  epis- 
copal conaecration,  after  it  had  once  been  solemnized,  null  and  void  ; 
since,  although  the  Numidiau  provincial  bishops  might  often  be  invited 
to  assist  on  these  occasions,  yet  nothing  had  been  expressly  settled  on 
this  point  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws.*  The  election  and  ordination  were 
therefore  hastened  to  a  completion,  and  the  latter  office  was  performed 
by  a  neighboring  bishop,  Felix  of  Aptungia.^  Against  the  new  bishop, 
the  powerful  Lueilla,  with  her  party,  now  took  her  stand  ;  and  to  this 
party  belonged  the  elders  of  the  Carthaginian  church.^ 

'  Optatas:  cum  pjyepoiKret  calid  salntari  ginis  ordinent,  sicnt  neo  Eomtinie  ecdesiiB 

OS,  etc.  —  alchoogh  Che  priEpoHeret  may  be  ordmat  aliquis   episcopus  metropolitanus ; 

referred  also  simply  to  time.  sed  de  proximo  OatJensis  epistopos.    Aug- 

*  By  (he  inveetignlions  of  tlie  trihmial  ustin.  breviculus  d.  III.  in  Da  Pin  monu- 
whicti  sat  subsequently  at  Rome,  under  the  menta,  f.  331.  According  to  Opiatus,  I  18, 
KbMan  bishop  Ktelchiades,  it  is  said  lo  hare  there  were  two  individuals,  Qoims  and 
been  proved  ;Donatura  a  CasisNigrisadhnc  Celeslius,  probably  presbyters  m  the  Car 
diacono  Cseciliano  schiama  fecisse  Cartha-  thaginion  church,  who  hastened  the  election 
jrine.  See  AugiisCin.  brevicolua,  1.  c.  apnd'  in  Inipea  that  the  choice  might  fall  on  one 
Du  Pin,  f.  319.  ■  of  themselves.     The  fact  that  so   many 

*  Thus  says  Anguatin,  Sermo  46,  i  39,  reasons  were  hnnted  np  from  one  quarter 
T.  V.  ed.  Benedict  Paris,  f.  146,  D.  The  and  another  to  invalidate  that  obiecWon  of 
aaserlionr  of  Augus^n,  B  violent  opponent  the  Donatistparty,  renders  it  probable,  that 
of  the  Donatisti,  is  testimony,  mdeed,  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  of  Carth^ 
which  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on.  Yet  the  was,  according  to  the  more  common  practice, 
thing  ig,in  ilaelf,  not  improlra.hle;  and  all  solemnized  in  the  presence  and  with  the  eo- 
these'  preceding'  eircamsiances  place  the  operationofdieNomidianbishcnia.  Opiatus, 
origin  of  the  Donatist  schism  in  a  dearer  however,  inlroducee  that  remark  of  his  only 
light.  as  areport  (didtur.)    Perhaps  the  truth  at 

*  The  Opponents  of  the  Donatist  party,  bottom  was  simply  this,  that  those  two  prea- 
at  the  religious  conference  in  Carth&ge,  byters  aspired  after  the  episcopal  dignitjr, 
aHirmed  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  common  and,  having  been  disappointed,  were  Ibc  this 
cnatoin  for  the  bishop  of  Carthage  to  be  reason  led  to  foster  the  division, 
ordained  by  a  Numidian  Metropolitan  =  The  name  of  this  town  is  written  various- 
bishop,  cam  aliud  haheat  ecctesiie  CatholicES  ly:  Aptagneusis,  Aptnngitanus,  Autumni- 
consuetado,  ut  non  Numidiie,  sed  propin-  tanus. 

quiores  episcopi  episcopom  ecdesiie  Cartha-        °  The  seniores  plebia,  accordii^  to  the 
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The  primate  of  iNumidia  came  afterwards,  with  his  bishops,  to  Car- 
thage, either  withcrat  being  seut  for,  or,  as  the  other  party  alleged,  at 
the  invitation  of  Lucilla  and  those  connected  with  her.  They  met  from 
the  latter  with  a  very  friendly  reception ;  and  they  manifested,  from  the 
first,  hostile  feelings  towards  C^ecilian,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge as  a  bishop.  Caocilian  now  challenged  hia  adversaries  to  produce 
their  charges,  if  they  had  any  against  him :  but  they  began  by  accus- 
ing as  a  traditor  the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him  ;  and,  in  conformity 
■with  that  old  principle  of  the  North-African  church,  they  refused  to 
recognize  as  valid  an  ordination  which  had  been  performed  by  a  tradi- 
tor. CECciiian  went  still  farther :  he  offered  to  resign  his  office,  and 
return  to  his  former  post  as  a  deacon,  so  that  he  could  be  ord^ed  anew 
by  the  Numidian  bishops,'  But  the  latter  were  too  far  committed 
agaiiLSt  him  to  enter  into  any  such  compromise.  They  now  proceeded 
to  accuse  CEeeilian  himself ;  and,  as  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a  regular  bishop,  they  chose  in  his  stead  the  reader  Majorianus,  a  favo- 
rite of  Lucilla.  An  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian  bbhops  at  Carthage 
excommunicated  Caecilian,  because  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
ordained  by  a  traditor.'^  The  fiinatieism  which  prevailed  already  at 
this  assembly  is  characteristically  shown  by  the  following  expression  of 
one  of  its  members :  "  As  unfruitful  weeds  are  mown  down  and  cast 
away,  so  the  thurificati  and  traditores,^  and  those  who  are  schismatical- 
ly  ordained  by  traditors,  cannot  remain  in  the  church  of  God,  except 
they  acknowledge  their  error,  and  become  reconciled  with  the  church 
by  the  tears  of  repentance."* 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  schism  in  the  North-African 
church.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases, 
each  of  the  two  parties  now  endeavored  to  secure  for  itself  the  recogni- 
tion of  other  churches ;  and  thus  the  breach  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
tended. The  emperor  Constantine,  who  just  at  the  present  juncture 
had  obttuned  the  sovereignty  over  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  must 
have  been  prejudiced  from  the  be^nning  against  the  party  of  Majori- 
nus ;  for,  in  the  very  first  laws  by  which  he  bestowed  various  privileges 
on  the  Catholic  church  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  he  expressly  ex- 

decline  ^ving  up  what  had  been  entrnsted 
to  them  i  and,  at  all  events,  must  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  whole  to  the  nein 
this  aa  follows  ;  When  the  bishop  Men.  bishop,  whoever  he  might  be.  It  is  qnite 
sorius,  uneerlain  as  to  the  issue  of  his  busi-  evident  that,  as  oflenTiappens  in  similar 
ness,  left  Carthage,  he  enirnsied  the  precious  cases,  snch  motives,  the  existence  of  which 
movables  of  the  ohureh  to  the  care  of  these  could  not  possibly  be  proved,  were  falsely 
eldeiB,  with  the  chai^  to  deliver  them  over,  imputed  to  these  persons,  —  after  thev  ba- 
in ease  he  died  before  his  return,  to  his  sue-  came  hated  as  the  promoters  of  Donatlsm. 
cessor  in  the  biahoprio.  But,  «3  these  '  Optat.  I.  19.  C»cilian  would  hardly 
seniores  wished  to  retain  the  whole  in  their  have  been  induced  to  consent  to  this,  had  he 
ovm  possession,  it  grieved  them  to  be  obfced  not  at  that  time  conceded  (he  principle,  that 
to  deliver  (hem  over  into  the  hands  of  Cffi-  an  ordination  performed  b;  a  traditor  was 
cilian,and  this wasthecauseof  theirenmity  invalid- 
to  him.  Optatus.I.  19:  Qui  feucibus  avar-  =  Augnstin.  breviculus  d.  III.  c,  U,  5  36, 
iticecommendalam  ebiherantprttdam.  Cum  '  See  vol.  I.  ^  1. 
reddereeogerentnr,  subduxeruntcommunio-        ♦  Liber  c.  Fulgeutium  Donatistam,  c.  26 

ni  pedem.  But  how  was  this  known  to  bo  the    Dn  I'm — 

Uui  For  these  peisons  certainly  could  not 
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eluded  the  other  party  from  all  share  in  them,  and  declared  himself  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  it ;  although  this  proceeding  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tioa  to  those  principles  of  universal  toleration  which  Constantine  had 
avowed  in  the  laws  enacted  about  the  same  time.  The  fanaticism  which 
we  find  prevfuling  in  this  party  at  its  very  origin,  may  doubtless  have 
furnished  occasion  enough  for  representing  it  to  the  emperor  as  com- 
posed of  dangerous  men,  without  his  knowing  anything  more  about  the 
character  of  these  disputes.^  The  party  of  Majorinus,  which  saw  itself 
condemned  without  a  hearing,  presented  to  the  emperor,  then  residing 
in  Gaul,  a  petition,  entreating  him,  by  his  love  of  justice,  to  name 
judges  in  that  country  itself  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  the  North-African  church.^ 
They  probably  chose  to  have  their  judges  from  Gaul,  because  these 
would  be  least  liable  to  suspicion ;  inasmuch  as  this  country  had  escaped 
the  last  persecutions  of  tie  Christian  church,  and  therefore  no  traditors 
were  to  be  found  there  as  in  the  other  churches.  The  emperor  there- 
upon directed  that  Melchiades,  (Miltiades,)  bishop  of  Rome,  with  five 
other  Gallic  bishops,  should  inquire  into  the  afimr ;  that  Cfecilian  should 
appear  before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the  charges 
agjuaat  him,  and  ten  other  bishops  who  were  to  defend  him.  The  trial 
was  holden  in  the  vear  313 ;  and  Melchiades  came  attended  with 
fifteen  other  Italian  bishops.  The  bishop  Donatus  of  CasaB  Nigrse  in 
Numidia,  with  whom,  as  we  remarked  above,  the  germ  of  the  schism 
began,  now  also  stood  at  the  head  of  Csecilian's  accusers  ;  as  indeed 
he  seems  generally  to  have  been  at  that  time  the  soul  of  the  whole 

Earty.  His  charges  against  the  latter  were  found  to  be  unsustained  ; 
ut  he  himself  was  declared  guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  church.  The  party  of  Majorinus  having  declared,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  that  injustice  had  been  done  them  by  this  decision,  Constan- 
line  directed,  in  the  year  314,  that  the  charges  against  the  ordmner  of 
Gfeeilian,  the  above-named  bishop  Felix,  should  be  examined  according 
to  the  usual  judicial  form  at  Carthage,  where  aecess  eould  be  had  to 
all  the  records  and  witnesses  that  might  be  needed  in  the  trial ;  and 
that  an  ecclesiastical  convention  at  Aries  should  hear  delegates  from 
the  two  parties,  and  so  enter  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole  mat- 
tei:.  .  The  result  of  the  first  inquiry  was,  that  Felix  was  declared  inno- 
cent. The  council  of  Aries  decided  hkewise  against  the  party  of  Ma- 
jorinus, and  established  at  the  same  time  three  canons  which  in  part 
were  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  this  party,  and  partlywere  designed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar  divisions  for  tlie  future.  As  the  charge 
of  denying  the  faith  in  tide  DioClesian  persecution  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  occasions  which  led  to  this  schism,  and  such  accusations,  re- 
peated over  merely  on  the  ground  of  vague  report,  might  often  result 
in  similar  consequences,  it  was  decided  in  the  thirteenth  canon  that 
those  only  who  caidd  be  convicted  by  puilio  doeuments  of  having  deliv- 
ered up  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures  or  property  of  the  church, 

'  In  a  rescript,  issued  in  the  beginning  of  uSl  Ka-9sar&mic  Simviac  avSpajroi ;  mendon 

Ihe  year  313,  addresseil  to  Cteciliamis,  bishop  is  made  of  their /innio. 
of  Carthage,  and  cited  in  Eneebius,  X.  6,        ^  Tho  petition  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Optatos,  L 

the  odheijeQls  of  the  other  partj  are  staled  f  22. 
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or  of  having  informed  against  other  Christians  before  the  tribuiiala, 
should  be  deposed  from  their  spiritual  offices.  No  other  accusation 
but  those  which  could  be  thus  substantiated,  should  be  received.  As, 
moreover,  the  party  of  Majorinus  held  fast  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  the  North-African  church,  that  the  validity  of  a  sacramental 
act  depended  on  the  fact  that  the  performer  of  it  was  a  mem-" 
her  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  was  established  as  a  rule,  ia  reference 
to  ordination,  that,  although  this  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  a 
persoa  who  could  be  legally  convicted  of  those  transgressions,  it  shouW 
still  remain  valid  in  case  nothing  else  was  to  be  objected  agtunst  it.  The 
same  principle  of  the  objectivity  of  sacramental  acta  was,  moreover,  in 
the  eighth  canon,  so  deSned  —  probably  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  North-African  schismatics  —  that  baptism  was  always  to  be 
considered  valid  if  it  bad  been  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.^  For  the  rest,  it  may  well  be  inferred  from  the 
passionate  tone  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  this  council  and  sent  to  the 
Roman  bishop  Silvester,  that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  it  was  not 
calculated  to  dispose  the  other  party  for  peace.  The  party  of  Majori- 
nus appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. We  have  observed  before,  how  very  strange  it  then  appeared  to 
Constantine,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  from  an  episcopal  decision 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  to  his  own  tribunal.  In  his  reply  to  the  bish- 
ops, he  manifests  his  displeasure  against  the  party  of  Majorinus  by 
the  mo3t  violent  expressions.^  Yet  he  accepted  the  appeal,  and  lis- 
tened himself  to  the  delegates  of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
316  ;  his  decision  also  went  in  favor  of  Osecilian.  From  this  time  the 
whole  matter  took  another  turn ;  laira  of  the  state  now  appeared  ag^nst 
the  party  of  Majorinus ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  churches,  and  the 
places  w'here  they  assembled  were  confiscated.^  They  were  treated  as 
transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws.  The  force  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  destroy  them,  proved,  as  usually  happens,  only  the  means  of  giving 
them  a  new  impulse,  and  pushed  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  already  ex- 
isting among  them  in  the  bud,  into  full  development.  Majorinus,  in- 
deed, died  in  the  year  315 ;  hut  with  him  the  schism,  which  had  struck 
deeper  root,  by  no  means  ceased.  Besides,  he  had  rather  served  to 
give  an  outward  name  to  the  party,  than  really  constituted  the  head 
and  soul  of  it.  The  latter  had  till  now  been  Donatus,  bishop  of  CasEC 
NiTje  in  Numidia,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Majorinus  as, 
under  similar  circumstances,  Novatus  had  done  to  Novatian  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Novatian  schism.  But  Donatus,  the  successor  of  Majo- 
rinus, was  himself  the  head  and  soul  of  the  sect.  And  he  was  well 
suited  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  party,  being  a  man  of  fiery,  untutored 
eloquence,  of  great  firmness  of  principle,  and  of  great  energy  of  ac- 
tion.    The  excessive  admiration  of  his  party  converted  him  into  a 

i  According  to  one  reading,  tbia  canon  for  the  exprosEion  of  any  such  opposition  lo 

would  be  pointed,  not  against  these  North  the  Arians  ? 

Afiicans,  but  against  the  Ariana.    But  the  *  See  this  letter  in  Bu  Tin  acfa,  f.  1S4. 

other  is  most  probably  the  original  reading.  *  Aug.  ep.  88,  ^  3.    Contra  lit.  Petiliani, 

What  possible  occasion  could  there  b?,  at  c.  93,  }  205. 
tiiat  time,  especially  in  the  Western  church, 
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■worker  of  miracles,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Ae-  Grmt^  From  him, 
too,  they  received  their  name,  the  Bonatists;  and  by  this  name  we  ahall 
henceforth  call  them,* 

The  Donatiata,  in  their  public  declarations,  must,  of  course,  apply  to 
themselves  some  appropriate  title  in  order  to  distinguish  their  own  sect 
from  the  party  of  their  opponents,  and  from  the  dominasit  church  in 
Korth  Afnca.  They  therefore  called  themselves  by  a  name  wholly 
inoffensive  in  itself,  the  "  pars  Donati,"  as  the  moat  convenient  way  of 
making  themselves  known  in  their  relation  to  another  determinate  hu- 
man party.  This  other  party,  it  is  true,  following  the  unjustifiable 
practice  of  imputing  inferences  of  their  own  as  facts  against  their  advei^ 
saries,  argued  from  tiiis  party  name  that  they  were  for  being  some- 
thing else  than  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  Catholic  church;  that  they 
thus  set  themselves  off  as  a  mere  human  party ;  just  as  in  after  times  a 
similar  license  of  imputation  was  often  indulged  in  by  the  church  domi- 
nant against  ehurch  parties  which  had  seceded  from  it.  The  Donatists 
by  no  means  admitted  the  thing  which  was  assumed  in  these  accnsa^ 
taona ;  they  declared  that  they  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  Do 
natus,  not  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  but  as  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  ancient  church  derived  from  Christ.*  And  not  without  reason 
could  they  say  that  they  might  rightly  call  their  adversaries,  precisely 
after  the  same  manner,  Mensurists  and  Csecilianists.*     The  name  Dona- 

1  II  went  to  5 
the  hiihit  of  6 

It.  in  Ps.  X.  ^  S.  creatly  diatinsiiished  bimwlfbv -^ 

party,  had, 
.  .  .  ..  Donatiani,  flfier  ihe  death  of  Mnjotinna,  obiained  the 
were  derived  originally  from  Donatus  a  Casis  first  biahoprie  of  his  parly.  In  favor  of  this 
Nigria,  or  from  Donatus  Magiiua,  The  ex-  would  be  the  fact,  thai  Optatus  of  Mileve 
planation  given  by  Donatists  themselves  seems  lo  have  knowledge  of  only  one  Do- 
poinls,  it  is  trnc,  quite  distinctly,  to  the  lat  natus ;  but  against  it  is  the  fatt,  that  the 
ter  derivation  (see  iha  words  of  PetiKaiias,  Doiiatials  expressly  dlstingnished  one  of 
bishop  of  Cirla  in  Numidia,  which  will  pre-  these  two  Donnlnses  from  the  other,  {see 
Bendy  he  quoted,collat.c.Donatist.fol.£96,  Auansiin.  brevicalas  cdIIbL  c  Ilonaiistia 
4  32),  But  it  may  be  that  although  this  d.  Ill  Du  Kn,  f.  323,  c.  20;)  and,  more- 
name  was  taken  originally  from  Donalua  a  over,  the  Cftlholio  bishops  recognizei),  at  the 
Casia  Nigoa,  yet  this  person  was  afterwards  religions  conference  in  Carthage,  this  dis- 
forgotlen  among  his  urtj,  io  consequence  Unction  as  a  eorrect  one ;  aud  Augustin  — 
of  flie  far  ^ater  influence  of  the  second  who  at  an  earlier  period,  as  lie  says  in  his 
Donatns.  The  title  pars  Donati  actually  Bclractiuns,  had  confoonded  togelher  the 
occurs  already  in  the  petition  of  the  Dona-  two  Donati  —  expressly  distingnishea  them, 
list  party  addressed  to  the  emperor  Con-  c. CiesconiumDonatistam,  1.  II.J  2.  Again: 
stantine,  in  the  year  313,  (in  Optatus,  1. 1,  the  translalion  of  bishops,  forl>idden  by  the 
i  22 ;)  and,  if  ibis  citation  is  perfectly  correct,  laws  of  tlie  ihnrrh,  was  by  no  means  so 
no  further  doubt  could  exist  about'  the  cor-  common  in  the  Western  churcli  as  it  was  in 
rectness  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Eastern ;  Bnd,  had  Donatus  M,  ineurred 
Donatus  a  Casis  Kigris.  But  it  is  certain  the  chaige  of  an  act  so  contrary  (o  the  laws 
that  Optatns  does  not  give  us  the  original  of  the  church,  his  adversaries  conld  hardly 
title  of  this  petition,  hnt  has  modilied  it  bv  have  foiled  to  make  use  of  such  an  advan- 
the  name  which  the  Donatist  part     Ih  8     g     st  him. 

bore.    The  ori^nal  title  we  find  ra  *  Tl       ords  of  the  Donaiisl  Cresconins 

therelatJoAnuliniproconsulisAfrifie        re  Q  od  Donatns  non  auclor  et  institulor 

it  is  said,  libel lua  traditnr  a  parle  M  ie    uteanleanon  fucral,  Bed  a  Christo 

Thus  the  parw  was  styled,  Ull  the  ti  d         ce   t  antiqate  nnus  ex  episeopis  fueril. 

the    name   of  Majorinua   became   w  A  g  atin.  c.  Cresconins   Donatistam, 

eclipsed  by  that  of  Donatus  Magna  5 

there  is  one  other  possible  suppos         —  T        ords  of  the  Donatist  bishop  Peti 

that  Donatus  a  Casis  IJigris  and  Donatus  lianus  at  the  conference  in  Carthage  i  Ego 
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tiBta,  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents,  ma,y,  in  He  intended 
meaning,  perhaps,  have  implied,  from  the  beginning,  something  that  was 
offensive :  they  themselves  would  never  acknowledge  it.^ 

Ursaciua,  a  count  of  the  empire,  had  been  directed  to  carry  the  laws 
against  the  Doaatists  into  effect ;  and  a  person  of  this  description,  ac- 
customed to  military  despotism,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  proceed 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  with  that  Spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance, 
without  which  the  enthusiaatio  spirit,  already  in  existence,  might  easily 
be  fanned  into  a  fiercer  flame.  The  forcible  measures  to  which  Ursa- 
cins  resorted,^  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Donatists  to  unite  with 
the  dominant  church,  produced  the  most  violent  ferment  of  spirits. 
There  existed  in  North  Africa  a  hand  of  fanatical  ascetics,  who,  despis- 
ing al!  labor,  wandered  about  the  country  among  the  huts  of  the  peas- 
ants, (whence  they  were  called  by  their  adversaries  circumceUiones,') 
and  supported  themselves  by  begging.  They  styled  themselves  the 
Christian  champions,  agonutid.  These  people  could  easily  be  excited 
to  any  species  of  fanaticism ;  while  the  Pagans  were  still  in  power,  par- 
ties of  these  circumceUiones  had  often,  to  no  useful  purpose,  demolbhed 
the  idols  on  their  estates,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  —  which  was  in 
fact  their  object  —  to  martyrdom.^  It  is  no  more  than  natural  that 
these  persons,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  discourses  of  their  bishops, 
and  roused  by  the  persecutions  against  the  Donatist  party,  should  be 
easily  hurried  on  to  every  species  of  fanaticism  and  violence. 

The  emperor  Constantme  was  perhaps  cool  and  prudent  enough  to 
have  learned,  from  what  had  fallen  under  his  own  sad  experience,  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  persecutions ;  or  he  may  have  been  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  some  one  of  the  wiser  bishops.  For,  as  early  as  the 
year  317,  he  sent  a  rescript  to  the  North-African  bishops  and  commu- 
nities, in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  forbear  retaliating  with  wrong  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered  from  the  Gircumcellions.  They  ought  not, 
with  foolish  hands,  to  intermeddle  with  the  vengeance  which  God  had 
reserved  to  himself;  especially  in  a  case  where  what  they  suffered 
from  the  rage  of  such  men  would,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  equivalent  to 
martyrdom.  If  they  adhered  to  this  principle,  they  would  soon  see  the 
fanaticism  perish  of  its  own  accord.*     When  now  the  Donatists,  m  addi- 

eos  aicere  possum,  immo  paliim  apeneque  '  That  it  was  by  their  opponents  alone 

desisno  Mensuristas  el  Ciecilianisias,  1.  c.  tTieae  people  were  callefl  cnounMwUtoBea,  while 

f.  296,  N.  30.  they  gSTe  thamselves  the  name  oSagomstid, 

1  Tlie  DonatisE  grummarian  Crcseonins  is  clear  from  Augustin.  enwrat.  in  ^.  132, 

atBrmed  that,  autoi^ing  to  the  Latin  gram-  H'    They  sprang  from  the  sneient  ascetics, 

mallcal  use,  diey  onght  at  least  to  be  cHllcd,  and  hence  were  opposed  to  the  more  recent 

not  Donatistre,  hat  Donatiani,  1,  II.  c.  1,  J  a.  monasticUm.    AuKnatin  describes  ihem  as 

^liM  DonatJsta  were  persuaded  that  the  follows:  Genus  honiinnm, o6 ii(t(i'6!« oper*i« 

death  or  thix  man,  who  was  killed  sometime  oliosuni,  criidelissironm  in  mortibns  alienis, 

afterwards  in  an  affray  with  the  barbarians,  filissimum  in  snis  (fanatical  contempt  of 

was  a  divine  judgment  in  nunishmenl  for  life)  moiiUM  in  ngrfs  Itmlonj,  afi  017™  wrauis. 

his  crimes.    But  the  logic  of  fanaticism,  as  e(  viciui  aai  eaasa  ailat  ciraaniau  nisticonaa, 

usual,  ai^ed  from  one  or  two  cases  to  all,  undc  et  ciecHmc^imet  nomen  a«eepit.    c 

and  hence  the  Donatist  bishop  Peiilianus  Oaudentinm  DonaiistamJ.  I.  §  32. 

said ;  Periit  Macariits,  periit  Ursaciua,  tunc-  '  See  Constantine's  rescript  in  the  monit 

tiqne  coniites   vestii   Dei  pariler  vindicta  menla,     Dii  Pin,  f.  138. 

rrierunt.      Augustin.  c.  lileras  Petiiiani, 
IL  i  a08. 
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tion  towhat  thej  had  done  already,  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  in  the 
year  S 21,  ai  petition,  in  which  they  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  enter  into  church  fellowship  with  that  scoundrel,  bis  bishop ;'  .that 
they  would  rather  suffer  everything  he  rai^t  choose  to  inflict  on  them ;  ^ 
Constanbine  became  convinced,  doubtless,  still  more  than  ever,  by  the 
tone  of  thia  document,  of  the  dangerous  conseqaencea  which  must  follow, 
if  violent  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  pea«e  of  the  church  were 
|flirsued  any  fiirther;  Experience  led  him  to  act  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity,  he  ought  to  have  pursued  from  the  beginning.  In  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  Vicar  Verinua,  in  North  Africa,^  he  granted  to  the 
Donatists  full  liberty  bo  act  according  to  their  own.'  convictions,  declai> 
iag  that  this  vs&  a  matter  which  bebnged  to  the  judgment  of  God,* 
■  To  these  principles  Constantine  remained  firm  to  the  end.  When 
the>  Circumceliiona,  with  force  of  arms,,  demoli^ed.  a  church  which  he 
had  caused  to  he  erected  for  the  Cftiholics  in  the  town  of  Conatantina, 
the  emperor  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  hia  own  expense,  and  demanded 
ao  indemnificatbn  of  the  Donatists.^  If  men  had  only  remained  true 
to  these  doctrines  of  toleration,  and  amply  punished  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  laws ;  had  the  emperor  al- 
ways spoken  and  acted  on  this  principle  of  the  Christian  politician, 
(which  consists  precisely  in  acknowledging  the  just  hmits  of  ail  civil 
power,)  a  principle  which  is  capable  of  exhibiting  itself  in  the  province 
of  religion  only  on  the  negative  side ;  the  North-African  church  doubt- 
less would  not  have  been  exposed  to  any  of  those  disorders  which  subse- 
quently ensued,  although  the  Donatists  might  have  long  subsisted  as  a 
distinct  party  in  the  church.  But  disastrous  was  the  result  whenever 
an  emperor  was  disposed  to  pursue  any  other  than  a  negative  course  in 
relation  to  religious  disputes. 

The  Western  emperor,  Constans,  to  whom  North  Africa  fell  aiter  the 
death  of  his  fe,ther,  was  not.  at  first  inclined  to  resort  to  any  forcible 
mea^res  for  uniting  the  Donatists  once  more  to  the  dominant  church. 
He  amply  employed  those  means  which  were  then  frequently  resorted 
to  on  the  part  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes.®  .  He 
directed  his  two  commissaries,  TJrsacius  and  Leontius,  in  the  year  340, 
to  endeavor,  by  the  (^stribution  of  money  under  the  name  of  alms,  to 
win  'over  the  Donatist  churches.'    As  the  emperor  Constans  issued  at 

1  !NdI1(>  modo  sc  commuiiicattu-os  nntisliti  ''  Optiitns  represents  this  as  having  been 

ipsius  nebiitoni.  ^P"^  ^''^^  ^7  Mafarius.    He  mentions,  in- 

*  In  Augustin.  breviculus  collationia  diei  deed,  the  preceding  persecutions  by  Leon- 
ni.  c.  21,  n.  39.  tias,  Uisacias,  and  Qre^oriua.    Sut,  as  he 

'  Epistola  ConsCantini,  qua   libertatem  gives iioprecisedates.itJsneverthele^B quite 

a?endi  tribuit  Donntistis.   Index  Collatioiiis  passible  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  referred 

III.  cap.  S49.  to  the  first  persecution  under  the  emperor 

*  In  expreasiona,  it  muat  be  allowed, vrhieh  Constantinc ;  and  eonsequently  the  perseca- 
were  wounding  to  the  Donatists,  since  he  tion  under  the  emperor  Constana  would 
does  not  avoid  such  terms  as  eorum  Juror.  have  lirai  commenced  after  the  death  of  ilie 

*  The  roacript  in  Du  Pin,  1S9,  composed,  bishop  Cteeilian  of  Carthage,  and  under 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  too  theological  a  the  new  bishop  Grams.  Bat  the  discourBe 
S^le  for  an  emperor.  (.scrmo)  in   memory  of  the   two   nmrtjrs, 

'  See  above,  in  the  cases  of  Constan^ne  Donatus  et  Advoi'Htus,  first  published  by 
and  JuUan.  Dn  Fin  in  the  collection  of  inoiaaaerOa,  (L  C 

VOL.  II.  17 
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the  same  time  an  edict  whereby  he  called  upon  the  North-African 
Christiana  to  return  back  to  the  unity  of  the  church  which  Christ  loved,' 
it  was  the  less  possible  that  the  object  of  these  measures  should  remain 
concealed  from  the  Donatist  bishops.  This  covert  attack  served  only 
to  exasperate  them :  they  excited  their  commumties  to  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance.     More  forcible  measures  soon  succeeded;' — tlie  Do- 


na&te  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  churches;  —  they  were  fallen  upon 
by  armed  troops  while  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God.  Such  acta 
could  not  be  committed  without  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  those  that  fell 
victims  to  the  pers'ecution  were  honored  by  their  party  as  martyrs ;  ^ 
and  the  annual  celebration  of  the  days  of  theh-  death  furnished  new 
means  for  enkindling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Donatist  party. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  a  count  of  the  empire,named  Gregorius. 
The  bishop  Donatus  wrote  to  him  in  a  wild,  msurrectionary  spirit,^  with 
abusive  language  httle  becoming  the  character  of  a  bishop.  But  the  most 
furious  persecution  began  in  the  year  347.  The  imperial  commissaries, 
Paul  and  Macarius,  traversed,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  distributed  money  to  tiie  poor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  pre- 
sented costly  church  utensils  to  individual  communities,  and,  at  the  samo 

s  hav-  period  far  remote  from  tlie  time  of  these 

-J,  u,..,.^. -Jfl  Ur-  events,  so  much   higher  authority   as    aa 

™...,=,  ...  ...v   attampt   lo  win  over   the  historical  witness.    It  may  furthermore  ha 

Donatist  churches  hj  means  of  the  distri-  supposed,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  author 
bation  of  money,  it  is  here  said  {e.S:)  of  the  "Diacoorse"  might  himself  have 
"Mittil(vii.tliaboliis,salQti9  inimicusj  pe.  confounded  times  and  names ;  andthatthos 
cunias,  quibna  vel  fidem  caperot,  ve!  pro-  the  persecution  nniler  the  emperor  Constans 
fessione  Icds  occasionem  faceret  avaritne  began  hrst  with  Macarins,  in  the  year  347. 
(foster  avance  nnder  the  nrete-^t,  that  no-  But  still  it  is  not  probable  thai  the  bishops 
thing  more  was  intended  Uian  a  profession  of  the  Calholic  party  woald  have  quietly 
of  divine  tiiith,  —  the  projisi  o  bemg  m  this  obsen  cd,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  toleration 
case  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  means  of  with  which  the  Donatista  were  Ireaied,  with- 
rccdving  money  from  llie  emperoi ) "  Bui  out  making  any  attempt  lo  draw  from  tiie 
this  hardlv  agrees  with  the  hrst  be„inning  emperor  Constana  soma  new  me^ures  for 
of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor  Con  the  suppression  of  tiie  scliism.  1  he  reports 
stantine;  for  then  the  Donitisls  were  at  of  the  Discourse"  and  of  Optalus  may 
tacked  at  once  wilti  severe  measures  as  *  lo  perhaps  he  reconciled  by  sapposing  that 
lators  of  the  imperial  decree  Tlie  question  three  separate  attempts  were  made  in  the 
now  arises,  whether  we  ouLht  rather  to  fol  reign  o)^  Constans,  — the  firat  by  Leontiua 
low  the  representation  of  the  case  in  the  and  Ursacius.  the  second  by  Gregorius,  and 
Krmo,  or  that  cf  Optatus  or  whether  we  the  last  by  Macarius,  In  the  case  of  the 
should  seek  to  unite  thtm  both  together  hrst  and  of  the  second  of  these  attempts. 
In  the  first  case,  it  might  be  aisun  ed  that  tlio  betmning  mny  have  been  made  by  the 
everything  said  by  Optatus  relatiie  to  the  ill  tribution  of  monejr.  It  cannot  assured- 
distribution  of  money  and  the  measures  h  be  affirmed  to  be  improtiable,  that  Con- 
taken  by  Donatus  aeamit  it  should  he  slans  would  have  resorted  twice  in  sneees- 
trHnsfcvi-ed  to  an  eariici  time  iJian  thM  aion  to  the  same  means  with  such  unhappy 
whichheaasigns.  — namely  to  the  hrst  part  result"  since  we  are  but  too  well  aware, 
irf  the  teign  of  Conetans  that  whit  he  how  slow  the  Bj-zanline  emperors  were  to 
relates  of  Macarins  should  be  astnbed  to  giow  wise  by  experience.  ^  _  _ 
Leomins  and  Ursacius  and  that  in  i  lace  '  Cliristus  amator  unitalis  est,  unilas  igi- 
of  the  bishop  Grtrfus  of  Carthfljte  should  be  tur  hat  I.e.  Passio  Donaii  et  Advocoti, 
substituted  his  predecessor  Citciltan  Thus  4  3  . .  .  , 
Oplatus  must  have  wholly  confounded  the  ^  Thus  it  was  ivith  Honoratua,  bishop  of 
limes. —  as  indeed  he  is  njt  remarkably  Si  iliha  whose  life  is  related  in  the  tract 
exact  in  such  matters     At  the  same  lime  aboie  referred  lo. 

however,  we  cannot  be  certain  thai  we  are  a  Giegovi,macnla8enatQS  eldedecus  pne- 

jnstified  in  attributing  to   the   unknown  fectonimi  words  quoted  by  Oplatus,  1.  III. 

author  of  Ihe  "  Discourse     although  it  is  c  3 
highly  probable  that  he  did  not  hte  at  a 
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time,  exhorted  all  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  In 
thia  connection,  the  object  of  these  presents  was  perfectly  clear  to  every 
One.  _  The  bishop  Donatus  of  Carthage  repelled  ihe  advances  of  the 
imperial  officer  with  the  remark  :  "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with 
the  church  ?"»  He  sent  admonitions  to  all  the  Donatist  churches, 
charging  them  to  receive  none  of  the  money.  Jud^ng  from  the  chai^ 
acter  of  Donatus,  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  he  betrayed  a  great 
wantof  Christian  reflection  and  prudence  —  qualities  most  needful  at 
this  tame  to  prevent  the  worst  excesses  of  fanaticism,  when  parties  of 
enthusiastic  Circumcellions  were  wandering  about  through  the  country. 
'  The  principle  expressed  in  those  words  of  Donatus,  that  church  and 
state  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  had  at  that  time, 
through  the  reaction  which  began  to  manifest  itself  against  the  domi- 
nant church  party,  become  universally  recognized  among  the  Donatists. 
In  their  sermons,  the  Donatist  bishops  spoke  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church,  which  had  ori^at«d  in  the  confusion  of  the  church  and  the 
state.  "  The  evil  spirit,  before  openly  combated  in  the  church,"  said 
tiiey,  _"  was  now  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy  in  its  covert  attacks, 
since  it  made  a  pretext  of  religion  itself,  and  strove  to  insinuate  itself 
into  men's  heart  by  flattery.^  Those  whom  it  seduced  to  aposiacy, 
(the  traditors,)  and  who,  by  humbling  themselves,  might  have  been  able 
io  regain  the  divine  fevor,  it  now  endeavored  to  make  secure,  by  flatter- 
ing them  that  they  could  still  be  Christians,  and,  in  truth,  bishops,  and 
by  tempting  their  ambition  and  their  avarice  with  the  favor  of  princes 
and  worldly  ^fla."  What  impression  must  these  and  the  like  discourses 
have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Circumcellions,  inclined  already  to 
every  fanatical  extravagance !  Accustomed  to  trace  all  corruption 
among  the  Christians  to  the  influence  of  earthly  power  and  grandeur, 
and  to  the  abundance  of  worldly  goods,  this  ruling  idea  mounted  with 
them  to  a  fanatical  spirit,  that  breathed  hatred  against  all  who  possessed 
power,  rank,  or  wealth.  They  roved  about  the  country,  pretending  to 
be  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed  Ewid  suffering  —  a  sacred  band  who 
were  fighting  for  the  rights  of  God.  Perhaps  they  ri^tly  perceived 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  relation  between  the  proprietors  and 
their  oftentimes  heavily  oppressed  boors,^  between  masters  and  slaves,  that 
was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  in  the 
way  in  which  tke^  were  disposed  to  better  the  matter,  all  civil  order 
must  be  turned  into  confusion.  They  took  the  part  of  all  debtors 
against  their  creditors :  their  chiefe,  Fasir  and  Axid,  who  styled  them- 
selves the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  the  Holy  One,^  sent  threatening  letters 
to  all  creditors,  in  which  they  w  1     d  to  give  up  the  obligations 

of  their  debtors.  Whoever  f  d  to  b  y  was  attacked  on  his  own 
estate  by  the  furious  compa  y  a  d  nu  h  ongratulate  himself  if  he 
could  purchase  back  his  life  by  th   ren  is     n  of  the  debt.     Whenever 

1  Qnia  est  imper^ori  cum  occlesm     O  0          eh  oppressions  the  bishops  by 

i  T      ,  ■  '"  *"  }sioaea,  and  Libfluiiis,  frcqnenlly 

-■  In  the  DonHtisl  sermon,  quoted  in  Dn  teslifv, 

Kn,  f.  191:   Blnnda  dereptionja  insidiie,  'The  phrsw:  Dpo  laudes  I  eonstiluted 

aax  sub  obtestu  religionis  animaa  fraudu-  the  watch-nord   of  ihe^r  fanaticism.     Vid. 

lentft  circumvenlione  subvonunt.  Augualin.  c.  Pclilian.  I,  II.  }  148 
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they  met  a  master  wHli  lus  slave,  they  obliged  the  former  to  take  the 
place  of  the  latter.  They  compelled  venerable  heads  of  families  to 
perform  the  moat  menial  services.  All  slaves  who  complained  of  their 
masters,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  sure  of  finding  with  them 
assistance  and  the  means  of  revenge.^  Several  of  the  Donatist  bishops, 
desirous  of  clearing  their  party  from  the  reproaeh  of  being- the  abettors 
or  advocates  of  such  atrocities,  when  they  found  theaiselves  unable  to 
produce  any  effect  by  their  representations  on  the  fanatics,  are  said  to 
Wve  besought  themselves  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  against 
men  who  refused  to  be  governed  and  set  right  by  the  church  f  and  this 
gave  the  first  occasion  for  resorting  to  force  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  outrages  of  the  Cireumeeilions.  Now  came  in  those  exhortations  of 
Donat«s,and  other  like-mmded  bishops,  to  excite  the  Cireumeeilions  to 
revolt.  Their  ferocious  deeds  furnished  .a  welcome  pretext  for  r-esort- 
ing  to  other  persecuting  me aaures,  ■  It  was  determined  that  the  uiuty 
of  the  church  should  be  fi>rc!bly  restored  ;  the  Donatisfcs  were  to  be 
deprived  of. their  churches,  and  compelled  to  worship  with  the  Catho- 
lics. It  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  how  much,  in  all  that  was  done, 
■  proceeded  from  imperial  edicts,  and  how  much  from  the  despotism,  the 
passion,  or  the  cruelty,  of  individual  commanders.  Force  continu^ly 
excited  the  fanatic  S[Hrit  still  more ;  the  report  spread  that  the  em- 
peror's image  was  set  up  after  the  pagan  manner  in  the  churches,  and 
the  worship  paid  to  it  which  is  due  only  to  God.  Many  DonatJst  biih- 
ops  and  clergymen,  many  CircumcelUons,  fell -victims  to  the  persecution. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reporters  of  the  fecta  on  the  Catholic 
fade  would  seek  to  curtail,  and  those  on  the  other  side  to  exaggerate,  the 
truth:  hence  an  accurate  statement  is  out  of  the  question.  Certain  it 
is,  that  many  Cireumeeilions  sought  only  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  _  Ti- 
nally  it  came  to  that  passr,  that  they  threw  themselves  from  precipiceSi 
cast  themselves  into  the  fire,  and  hired  others  to  kill  them.^  The  most 
eminent  bishops  of  the  Donatist  party,  such  as  Donatus  of  Carthage, 
■were  exiled  ;  and  thus  it  was  imagined  a  final-check  bad  been  given  to 
the  resistance  of  the  Donatists.  So  much  the,  more  violent  was  the  re* 
action  when  a  change  of  political  relations  took  place,  and  the  party 
hitherto  oppressed  thereby  recovered  once  more  ite  freedom.  '  This 
came  about  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  the  year  8G1. 
The  Donatists,  in  conformity  with  their  peculiar  principles,  were  quite 
satisfied  that  Christianity  should  cease,  under  the  p^an  ruler,  to  be  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  state.  Their  bishops  transmitted  to  him  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  they  besought  a  niJer  who  regarded  only  jusijce,  to  re- 
scind the  unjust  decrees  that  had-  been  issued  against  them.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  favorable  answer,  since  the  petition 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  principles 'of  this  emperor,  (see  Section  I.  p. 
52.)  He  therefore  issued  an  edict  by  which  everything  which  under 
the  preceding  reign  had  been  unlawfully  undertaken  agiunat  tliem,  was 
to  be  annulled.     As  they  were  now  reinstated  in  possession  of  the 

'See,  among  others,  AHguBtin.  ep.  185,     pears  to  have  taken  placebeforetiiaalleinpt 
hi.  Bonifa^;.  f  18.  of  Mncarins  to  restore  union. 

'  According  to  Optalns,  III.,  4,  tliia  ap-        '  Vid.  OpWl.  III.  4  and  !2. 
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ehurclies  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  separatist  fanaticism 
displayed  itself  in  the  wildest  freaks.  They  regarded  those  churches, 
and  the  church  furniture,  aa  having  been  stsuned  and  polluted  by  the 
use  which  the  profane  had  made  of  them  while  they  were  in  their  pos- 
session ;  they  dashed  the  utensils  of  the  church  to  pieces ;  they  painted 
over  the  walls  of  the  churches ;  they  polished  down  the  altars,  or  re- 
moved thera  entirely  from  the  churches.^ 

Under  the  succeeding  emperors,  the  situation  of  the  Donatists  again 
became  worse  ;  and  they  themselves  did  the  most  injury  to  their  cause 
by  their  wild  fanaticism.  The  passionate  temper  of  their  bishops  natu- 
rally led  to  new  divisions  among  fliemselves,  A  Donatist  deacon  in 
Carthage,  by  the  name  of  Maximian,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with 
Primianus,  the  Donatist  bishop  of  that  city,  and  who  had  been  exeom- 
muiiicated  by  the  latter,  finding  followers,  set  up  a  separate  party, 
which  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  Do- 
natists as  the  Donatists  themselves  did  to  the  Catholic  church.  In  this 
controversy,  the  Donatists  were  driven  into  many  inconsistencies,  of  which 
their  adversaries  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  this  long-continued  schism  on  the  peace 
and  prospeiity  of  the  African  church,^  and  also,  as  it  must  be  allowed, 
the  prevailing  conviction  that  there  was  no  way  of  salvation  out  of  the 
Catholic  church,  fired  the  zeal  of  the  North-African  bishops  to  use  every 
effort  in  order  to  heal  the  division.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention 
here,  as  a  distingubhed  theological  polemic,  is  Augustin,  a  presbyter, 
and  subsequently  a  bishop,  of  Hipporegius  in  Numidia.  His  confidence 
in  the  validity  of  his  lo^cal  and  dogmatic  principles  made  him  feel 
perfectly  sure,  that,  if  the  Donatist  bishops  could  only  be  induced  to  en- 
ter into  a  calm  mvestigation  of  arguments,  they  might  easily  be  led  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  errors,^  But,  not  to  mention  that  a  funda- 
mental error  m  the  notion  entertained  on  both  sides  concerning  the 
church,  presented  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  parties,  the  chief  obstacle  of  all,  which  prevented 
any  hearty  and  permanent  union,  the  prejudices  of  party  spirit  and 
passion  did  not  admit  of  being  banished  from  the  dispositions  of  men 
by  any  power  of  logic  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fiir  more  natural 
that  disputation  would  serve  only  to  excite  the  passions  to  a  fiercer 
flame,  and  to  cause  the  differences  to  appear  still  greater  on  both  sides. 
It  was  an  excellent  plan  which  Augustin  proposed  to  the  aged  bishop 

'  See  OpCnt  MileviC.  TL  25,  and  1.  Vl.  velle  flnire  post  tot  annos,  post  judices  atqne 

'  The  unat[citl  intoterance  went  so  fur,  arbilros,  quod  apud  pnndpes  tot  disceptan- 

that  when  the  Donatists  were  the  dominant  tibue  littemtis  ab  utnusijnc  paitie  episcopis 

party  at  Hippo,  none  of  them  would  Yen-  finiri  non  potuit.    See  Augustin.  c.  Creaco- 

(uie  to  bake  bread  for  the  Catholics,  who  nium  Donatistani,  1. 1.  }  4.    He  ought  in- 

were  in  the  minority.    See  Angastin.  e.  lit.  deed  to  have  learned  something  from  so 

Petihani,  1.  II.  ^  184.  long  experience ;  bnt  the  only  difficnlty  on 

<  The  Donatist  CreseonJus  was  not  so  the  part  of  Augustin  was  not  surely,  as 

ranch  oat  of  the  way,  when  he  censured  the  Cre&conins  com^ains,  an  intoleranda  arro- 

contidence  of  Augustin,  who  professed  to  gantia,  bat  the  natural  confidonre  of  one 

be  able  to  dispose  so  easily  of   a  conlrOTcr-  who  was  firmly  rooted,  with  all  his  habits 

By,  on  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  so  many  of  thinking,  in  a  dogmatic  system, 
things  liad  been  said  on  both  sides :  Hoc 
VOL.  n.                               17" 
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Fortuniua,  —  both  of  them  men  disdnguished,  in  their  respective  par- 
ties,'for  Christian  love  and  moderation,  —  that  ea«h  of  them,  -with  ten 
others,  lovers  of  peace,  and  agreeing  with  them  in  doctrine,  should  come 
together  in  some  villa,  where  there  was  no  church  of  either  party,  and 
where  members  of  both  parties  dwelt ;  that  each  should  prepare  himself, 
by  silent  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace,  for  the  common  investigation  ;i 
and  that  they  should  a,greo  not  to  separate  till  they  had  come  to  the 
wished-for  union.  But  where  would  it  have  been  possible  to  find  ten 
such  men  of  both  parties,  who  would  be  able  constantly  to  maintain, 
even  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  that  tone  of  mind  wMch  Augustin  required  ? 
Since  the  Donafcists  contended  as  the  oppressed  party  with  the  dominant 
one,  they  had  reasons,  not  withoat  some  foundation,  ibr  mistrust  with 
regard  to  any  proposal  coming  from  that  quarter  ;  andj  besides  tlus, 
they  feared  and  hated  the  superior  lo^c  of  Augustin.^ 

At  the  general  African  council  held  at  Carttiage  A.D.  403,  a  form 
was  drawn  up,  whereby  all  the  Donatist  bishops  were  to  be  invited  to 
choose  delegates  out  of  their  own  body,  prepared  to.  discuss  the  con- 
tested points  with  chosen  men  from  the  Catholic  party.  The  forms  of 
this  invitation  were  conceived,  it  is  true,  in  the  spirit  of  love  ;  yet  it 
contained  a  good  deal  which  was  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  Donatists.  The  Cathobc  bishops  could  not  consent  to  forget  that 
they  spoke,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  truth,  with  men  who  were  in 
error,  and  whoso  errors  it  was  their  business  to  correct,^  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  DonatistS  would  refuse  to  comply  with  any  such  pro- 
posal. And  when  now,  in  addition  to  this,  Augustin,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Donatist  churGhes,^*  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  inconsistencies  of  their  party,  and  interpreted  the  Conduct  of 
theu-  bi^ops  in  declining  the  invitation  held  out  to  them,  as  a  token  of 
distrust  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  effect  could  only  be  to  in- 
crease their  indignation.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Circumcellions 
were' stirred  np  to-  new  fiiry,  and  that  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken 
a  zealous  part  in  "the  disputation  with  the  Donatists  'became  the  special 
objects  of  it.  Such  occurrences  would  furnish  occasion  for  new  penal 
statutes  agMnSt  the  Donatist  party ;  though  influential  voices  already 
protested  against  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  emperors  for  the  pas- 
sive of  such  laws. 

In  respect  to  Augustin,  he,  at  least,  who  through  so  many  devious 
ways  amd  severe  struggles  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in 
which  he  found  rest,  must  doubtless  have  been,  on  this  very  account, 

>  See  AugOstin.  ep.  41;  A.D,  398. '  a  disputation  irith  the  'dialectic  Stoics ;  ihaC 

*  The  Donatist  Cresconius  ol^ecM  to  An-  Christ  repelled  the  entrappii^  queiUons  of 

eustin,  that  dialectics  "noncongruat  Chris-  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  22;  17,  with  a  syilo- 

tiaiue  veritatl,"Bnd  that  iheDonacist  teochera  gism :  snci  he  says  of  these  latter, "  They  had 

would  theiefore  much  sooner  avoid  than  not  learned  from  von  to  revile',  else  per- 

refule  him,  as  a  homo  dialecticos,  (  c.  Cres-  haps  they  would  have  chosen,  with  more 

conitun.  1.  I.  t.  16.)    In  reply  to  this,  An-  bitlflrness,  to  caU  him  a  didakdan,  rather 

gostin  says :  Hanc  artem,  qoam  dialecticam  than  a  "        ''     " 

Tooant,  qua  nihil  qnam  conaequentia  de-  *  De 

toonstrare,  sen  vera  vcris  sen  falsa  foJsis,  Ics,     C 

nnnquam    doctrina    Christiano   formidat.  '  Ep 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  Faul  did  not  avoid 
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more  mildly  disposed  towards  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  ic  error. 
He  may  have  learned .  from  his  own  experience,-  that  erroK  were  not  to 
be  expelled  by  force;  that  it  required  something  else  besides  human 
wisdom  to  guide  the  development  and  -purification  of  a  human  soul. 
The  more  deeply  penetrated  he  was  with  the  truth  that  grace  aloue 
could  truly  enlighten  and  sanctify  men,  the  less  would  he  be  inclined  to 
attompt  producing  religious-conviction  by  outward  means.  In  fact,  Au- 
gustin,  before  his  habits  of  thinking  became  fixed,  and  particularly  be- 
fore'they  had  attained  to  a  systematic  harmony  around  a  sinyle-^oint, 
was  far  from  indulging  any  wish  to  subject  to  outward  eonatnunt,  that 
which  only  can  proceed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  out 
of  the  free  development,  of  the  inner  man. 

In  the  meetjng  above  alluded  to  with  the  Donatist  bishop  Portunius, 
it  came  about  that  the  latter,  as  the  Donatists  were  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  urged  against  the  Catholic  church  the  violent  measures 
of  which  it  had  been  the  occasion. .  Augustin,  feeling  compelled  to  eay 
Bomethmg  in  vindication  of  his  party,  was  so  far  misled  as  to  appeal  to 
the  example  of  Elijah,  who  slew  with  his  own.  hand  the  jffophets  of 
Baal.  But  when  Portunius  -  replied  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
in  such  matters  between  the  times  of  the  Oid  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
Augustin  acknowledged  that  he  wasright.^  Somewhat  later,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  agarast  the  party  of  Donatus,  in  the  first  book  of  which 
he  decidedly  condemns  all  the  measures  whicii  had  been  employed  to 
force  back  the  Donatists  to  the  ruling  church.^  And  when,  at  the 
council  of  the  North-African  church,  held  at  Carthage  A.D,  404, 
the  question  was  agitated  about  requiring  the  emperor  to  pass  new 
penal  laws  against  the  Donatists,  by  which  numbers  might  be  the  more 
easily  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  church,  Augustin,  with  several 
others  of  the  younger  bishops,  declared  against  it.  He  said  men  must 
go  forward  simply  with  the  word  of  truth,  must  seek  to  conquer  by  ar- 
guments, unless,  instead  of^open  and  avowed  heretics,  they  would  have 
hypocritical  Catholic  Christians.  ,  Hence  the  council  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely,  providing  for  the  safety  of  those  who,  by  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Catholic:  church,  exposed  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  Circumcellions.^  ■  This  opinion  was  adopted  in  part  by  the  coun- 
cil. -It  was  proposed  to  the  emperor  Honorius  by  the  deputies  of  the 
North-African  church,  that  the  fixed  pecuniary  mulct  of  ten  pounds  of 
goldj  which  had  been  Itud  by  his  father  Theodosius  against  tiie  clergy 
of  the  heretics,  or  the  owners  of  those  places  where  they  held  their 
assemblies  for  worship,  should  be  .assessed  only  against  those  Donatist 
bishops-  and  clergy,  within  whtse  -dioceses  -acts  of. violence  against  the 

'  Ep.  44.    Hie  ravera  vidil,  quod  viden-  not  as   yet   leameij   by  experience  how 

duiu'Cnit,  lalia  turn  'licaisse  jiistis-   Hiec  much  sin  ilie  Donatisis  w«re  bold  «ncmgh 

enrai'pMpiWieo-epirUu  anctontaterDw  fe-;  to  cpnimit,  while  Ihey  went  unpunished, 

cie^n^rqm  proeul  dubio  inovit,  caietiam  or  how  mnoh  a  severe  course  of  condoct 

[Hosibocmi    i         ,  would    contribato   to  their  improvemenL 

"  This  work,  contra,  partem Donali,  has  But  owe  wrong  can  never  jusliiy  another, 

not  come  down  to  as  j  bnt.ita  tendency  luia  nor  the  end  sanctify  the  mesna. 

been  thus  described  hy  Augustin,  in  .Eetrac-  .  '  Ep.  93,  Anguslini  ad  Vincentinm,  §  IT 

lation.-l.  IL  c  5.    He  eats  in  ^lis.place,  he  nod  epist.  IS^i.ad  Bonifadum,  ^  25.. 
bad  ^en  so  conceived  itj-  beomse.he  had 
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Catholic  clergy  sliould  be  perpetrated.  Yet  the  attempt  is  said  tfl  have 
been  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  that  the  law  whereby  heretics 
were  excluded  from  the  right  of  receiving  donations  and  legacies,  and 
of  leaving  legacies  ia  their  wills,  should  be  expressly  extended  to  the 
Donatists,  who  would  not  consent  to  be  reckoned  among  the  heretics,^ 
When,  moreover,  to  the  proposal  of  the  North-African  council  were  ad- 
ded the  compliunta  of  individuals  who  had  been  abused  by  the  Circum- 
cellions,  there  were  enacted,  in  the  year  405,  against  the  entire  Dona- 
tist  party,  as  a  heretical  one,  various  laws  which  were  still  more  severe 
than  the  council  itself  had  refjuired. 

The  North-African  bbhops,  of  whom  Augustin  was  the  soul,  labored 
incessantly  to  bring  about  a  reli^ous  conference  with  the  Donatists, 
where  they  might  be  brought  over  to  the  true  faith  by  the  force  of  argu- 
ments. The  Donatists,  generally,  sought  every  means  of  avoiding  so 
useless  an  experiment.  But  it  so  happened,  in  the  year  410,  that  cer- 
tain Donatist  bishops  who  had  been  summoned  before  the  higher  civil 
authorities  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  by  some  objection 
which  was  brought  against  them,  led  to  assert  for  the  first  time  that 
they  would  doubtless  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  cause,  were 
they  but  allowed  a  patient  hearing.^  They  were  immediately  taken  at 
their  word ;  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  urgentiy  renewing  their  request 
fiat  a  religious  conference  might  be  appointed,  appealed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Donatists  themselves  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  movement. 
And  the  emperor  Ilonorius  ordered  a  religious  conference  to  be  held 
between  the  two  parties  at  Carthage,  A.D.  411.  If  the  Donatist  bishT 
ops,  after  being  three  times  invitedj  still  declined  taking  any  share  ia 
the  reli^ous  conference,  their  conduct  should  be  intorpretod  to  signify 
a  consciousness  of  being  unable  to  defend  their  cause,  and  their  com- 
munities should  therefore  be  compelled  to  uaito  with  the  Catholic 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  any  who  might  comply  with  the  invitation, 
should  at  some  future  time  receive  again  the  churches  of  which  they 
were  deprived.  The  imperial  tribune  and  notary,  Flavins  Marcelliaus, 
Augustia's  friend,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  this  religious  confer- 
ence as  the  emperor's  commissioner,  and  to  act  as  judge. 

The  Catholic  bishops  made  such  overtures  to  the  Donatists  as  were 
calculated  to  ^ve  them  confidence.     They  declared  themselves  ready 

'  Cod.  Afr.  canon   93.     If  we  compare  ininulea.    Moreover,  it  maj   be    (,a         d 

lliesa  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  tlic  from  manif  of  the  works  against  h    D  na 

council  with  tJie  report  of  tiiem  drawn  np  tists  whicli  Augustin  liad  at  tha      me  al 

by  Augustin,  in  the  letter  already  referred  ready  wriHen,  and  which  we  shall  hereafte 

to,  addressed  to  Boniface,  we  shall  donhlless  cite,  that  he  had  then  actually  made  the 

see,  that  this  report  is  not  strictly  correct ;  transition  from  his  earlier  liberal  p  n   p  es 

perhaps  because  the  whole  matter  was  no  to  more  strict  and  rig^d  ones, 

longer  present  to  Augnstin's  memory ;  for  ^  In  the  letters  missive  of  this  confe  en  e 

this  council  certainly  required,  as  is  evident  the  taet  was  appe^ed  to,  that  ^e  Sonat  ts 

from  the  appendix,  a  penal  law  against  the  themselves  had  demanded  it,  (sic  ante  b  e- 

Donalists  generally,  as  such,  but  one  by  no  vissimnra  lempus  Donatistarum  ep    opos 

means  so  serore ;  and  snch  a  spirit  of  mild-  injudicio  iUnstriatn  potestatnm  co  a  onem 

ness  and  liberality  as  is  described  by  Au-  postulasse  non  dobium  est.    GJesta  colla- 

gnstin  in  the  two  letters  above  referred  to,  tionis  in  Du  Pin,  f,  247,)  although  the  Don 

as  peculiar  to  hisearlier  mode  of  thinking,  atists  denied  all  knowledge  of  having  de 

by  no   means   expresses   itself  in   those  manded  any  each  thing. 
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to  resign  their  bishoprics,  and  to  surrender  them  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
■Donatist  bishops  alone,  in  case  the  latter  gained  the  victory  in  the  con- 
ference. Such  a  proposition,  it  may  be.  granted,  required  but  little 
self-denial,  since,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  were  well  convinced  that  the 
case  supposed  could  never  happen.  There  was  more  in  the  other  pro- 
posal, that  if  the  cause  of  the  Donatistewas  lost,  and  if  their  bishops 
would  come  over  to  the  Catholic  church,  they  should  be  recognized  ra 
their  episcopal  character,  and  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  But  if  the  communities  were 
not  satisfied  with  this,  both  should  reagn  their  dignities,  and  the  Dona^ 
lists  and  Catholics,  aow  united,  choose  a  new  bishop.  *'Be'  brothers 
with  us  in  the  Lord's  inheritance,"  said  Augustin;  '' let  us  not,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  our  own  stations,  hinder  the  peace  of  Christ."^ 
Augustia  preached  in-  Carthage  before  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
ference, two  discourses,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Cathoh<s 
there  with  love  and  gentleness  towards  the  Donatists,  and  called  on 
them  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might  be  calculated  to  give 
offence  to  their  excitable  feelings,  or  to  arouse  their  pa^ions.  "  Their 
eyes  are  inflamed,"  said  he : ."  they  must  be  treated  prudently  and  with 
forbearance.  Let  no  one  enter  into  controversy  with  the  other  —  let 
no  one  at  this  moment  even  defend  his  faith  by  disputation,  lest  some 
spark  from  the  controversy  kindle  into  a  great  fire,  lest  occasion  of  of- 
fence be  given  to  those  who  seek  oocaaon  for  it.  Lo  you  hear  reviling 
language,  endure  it ;  be  willing  not  t«  have  heard  it ;  be  silent.  Do 
you  say,  he  brings  charges  against  my  bishop,  and  shall  I  be  silent? 
Yes ;  be  silent  at  those  ch^-ges ;  not  that  you  arc  to  allow  them,  but 
to  bear  them.  You  best  subserve  the  interests  of  your  bishop  at  the 
present  moment,  when  you  forbear  meddling  with  his  cause.  Repay 
not  revilings  with  revilings,  but  pray  for  him."  ^ 

There  mot  together  at  Carthage,  A.D.  411,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  bishops  of  the  Catholic,  and  two  hundred  seventy-nine  of  the  Dona- 
tist  party.  The  Donatists  had  evidently  como  to  the  conference  with 
reluctance,  and  full  of  distrust :  this  was  shown  on  all  occasions.  The 
tribune  Marcellinus,  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  edict,  made  known 
to  them  the  proposal,  that,  in  case  they  wanted  confidence  in  bun,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  choose  another  person  of  equal  or  of  superior  rank  to 
pre^do  along  with  him.  The  Donatist  bishop  Petilianus  thereupon  de- 
clared :  "  It  is  none  of  our  concern  to  ask  for  another  judge,  since  in 
fact  we  did  not  ask  for  the  first.  The  business  belongs  to  those  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole^  affair."  ^ 

Amid  such  vast  numbers  on  both  sides,  the  transactions  coidd  hardly 
be  conducted  in  a  quiet  .and  orderly  manner.  MarCellinua  demanded, 
in  coKipliance  with  the  imperial  letters  nussive,  that,  according  to  the 
common  mode  of  judicial  proceedings,  deputies  should  be  chosen  from 
each  of  the  two  parties,  seven  in  number,  to  advocate  the  causeof  their 
respective  sides  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  But  the  dbtrustfui  Donatists, 
prejudiced  agtunst  the  whole-  business,  at  first  positively  refused  to  enter 

"  Auguslin.  ep.  128,  Serrao  358,  f.  4.  =  P.  357,  J  4..  »  Geata  colUt.  f.  24S 
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into  such  an  arrangement.  They  declared  that  the  judicial  mode  of 
proceeding  was  not  applicable  to  this  spiritual  concern.  Amid  weari- 
some, fruitless  disputes  about  this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
form  of  trajisacting  business,  the  time  of  the  meeting,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  day,  was  spent.  At  length  the  Donatista  were  obliged 
to  yield,  and  to  choose  seven  bishops,  Augustin  was  the  ablest  speaker 
on  the  one  aide,  Petilianus  on  the  other. 

Whea,  on  the  second  day  of  the  assembly,  the  seven  deputies  of 
each  party  entered  the  hall,  the  imperial  commissioner  invited  them  to 
take  their  seats  aa  he  took  his  own.  The  Catholic  bishops  followed  the 
invitation  ;  bat  Petilianus  aaidi,  in  the  name  of  the  Donatists  :  "  We  do 
not  ait  ia  the  absence  of  our  fathers,  (the  other  bishops,  who  could  not 
assist  at  the  conference,)  especially  aa  the  divine  law,  Ps.  26  :  4,  for- 
bids us  to  sit  down  with  such  adversaries."  Maroellinus  thereupon  de- 
clared, that  respect  for  the  character  of  the  bishops  forbade  that  he. 
should  remain  seated,  if  they  chose  to  stand ;  and  he  ordered  his  chair 
to  be  removed. 

The  matters  brought  forward  at  this  reli^ous  conference  related  to 
two  disputed  questions  ;  the  one,  as  to  the  fact  whether  Felix  of  Ap- 
tauga,  and  Ctecilian,  were  traditira ;  the  other  was  a  question  of  doc- 
trine, viz.  what  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  church,  — . 
whether  the  church,  by  communion  with  unworthy  members,  lost  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  genuine  Christian,  Catholic  church.  The  controversy  on 
the  first  point  can  have  no  farther  interest  for  ns :  in  respect  to  the 
controversy  on  the  second  point,  we  shall  treat  upon  it  connectedly, 
when  we  come  to  survey  the  whole  matter  of  dispute  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  imperial  commissioner  decided,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  decision  was  followed  bj^  severer  laws, 
by  which  all  the  Donatist  clergy  were  bamshed  from  their  country,  and 
the  laity  of  the  party  were  condemned  to  pecuniary  fines.  The  fana.ti- 
cism  of  the  oppressed  party  was  thereby  excited  to  new  and  more  vio- 
lent outbreaks.  When,  in  the  year  420,  the  imperial  tribune  Dulcitius 
signified  his  intention  to  carry  the  laws  against  the  Donatists  into  exe- 
cution, Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Thamugade,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
seven  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Donatists  at  the  conference  of 
Carthage,  declared  that,  if  force  were  used  to  take  away  his  church, 
he  would  bum  himself  up  in  it,  together  with  his  community.  The 
tribune  having  written  to  him,  that  such  a  proceedmg  would  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  that,  according  to  this,  he  must 
rather  seek  safety  in  flight ;  Gaudentius  defended  his  premeditated  sui- 
cide, and  appealed,  among  other  arguments,  to  the  example  of  Razia, 
2  Maccab.  14.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Augustin's  writing  his  work 
against  Gaudentius ;  a  treatiae  important  on  account  of  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  suicide,  and  on  other  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  Christian  morals,  (see  the  fourth  Section.)  When  the  Vandals,  m 
the  fifth  century,  made  themselves  masters  of  this  country,  the  Dona- 
tists, as  such,  had  to  suffer  no  persecutions  from  them.  It  waa  only  aa 
adherents  of  the  Nicene  creed  that  they  were  persecuted,  in  c 
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with  other  confessors  of  the  same  system.  Thej  continued  to  survive, 
as  a  distinct  party,  down  to  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
letters  of  the  Romim  bishop  Gregory  the  Great. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  theological  points  of  dispute  between 
the  two  parties.  The  first  point  related  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
church.  The  same  remarks  which  we  made  on  this  subject,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Novatian  controversies  in  the  preceding  period,  apply  also  to 
the  Donatist  disputes.  Both  parties  were  involved  in  the  same  grand 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  church,  by  their  habit  of 
confounding  the  notions  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  vbible  church  with 
each  other.  Proceeding  on  this  fundamental  error,,  the  Catholic  fatliers 
maintained  that,  separate  from  the  communion  of  the  one  visible  Catho- 
lic church,  derived,  through  the  succession  of  the  bishops,  from  the  apos- 
tles, there  is  no  way  of  participating  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  obtaining  salvation ;  and  hence  it  could  not  seem  other- 
Wise  than  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  of  them  who  were 
actuated  by  a  pure  zeal  of  Christian  charity,  to  bring  the  Donatists  to 
acknowledge  this  universal  visible  church,  although  they  were  not  separ 
rated  from  them  by  any  difference  of  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Donatists,  owing  to  this  same  confusion  of  notions,  held  that  every 
church  which  tolerated  unworthy  members  in  its  bosom  was  itself  pol- 
luted by  the  communion  with  them  :  it  thus  ceased  to  deserve  the  pre- 
dicates of  purity  and  holiness,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a  true 
Christian  church,  since  such  a  church  could  not  subsist  without  these 
predicates. 

As  it  concerns  Augustin,  the  principal  manager  of  this  controversy, 
it  is  easy  to  explain,  from  the  course  of  his  rehgious  and  theological  de- 
velopment, how  this  notion  of  the  church  came  to  be  considered  by  him 
of  HO  much  importance ;  and  the  foundation  on  which  this  notion  was 
established,  by  his  logical,  systematizing  mind,  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  all  succeedmg  times.  Augustin  had  been  carefully  educated,  by 
his  pious  mother,  Monica,  in  the  faith,  early  implanted  in  his  soul,  that 
the  way  to  heaven  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  church.  From 
the  years  of  his  youth  and  upward,  he  had  fallen  into  many  errors  of 
theory  and  practice,  and  into  a  series  of  violent  conflicts.  He  passed, 
finally,  from  Manicheism,  which  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
many  years,  to  Skepticism.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  state  of  skepticism, 
and  whilst  an  inward  impulse  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart  compelled 
him  still  to  believe  in  some  objective  truth,  the  thought  took  possession 
of  his  soul :  Must  not  God  have  instituted  an  authority,  capable  of  be- 
ing known  by  sure  and  certain  marks,  to  conduct  the  restless,  doubting 
spirit  of  man,  to  the  truth  which  he  needs  ?  From  skepticism,  the 
transition  was  here  formed,  in  his  case,  —  which  was  a  case  often  re- 
peated in  history,  —  to  the  faitli  in  the  authority  of  a  visible  church, 
proved  to  be  of  divine  origin  by  evidences  not  to  be  mistaken.  Again, 
although  the  belief  in  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
■which  had  attended  him  from  his  childhood,  and  never  forsaken  him, 
even  when  he  embraced  Manicheism,  asserted  its  power  in  his  soul  more 
strongly  as  he  grew  older ;  yet  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  question  where 
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these  doctrines  of  Christ  were  to  bo  found^  since  each  one  of  the  sects 
claimed  to  be  itself  in  possession  of  them.  He  wanted  that  knowledge 
of  the  right  herraeneutica.1,  exegetical,  and  critioal  principles,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  answer  this  question,  as  to  what  were  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christ,  out  of  the  sacred  scriptures  alone.  The  hei> 
meoeutical  and  critical  principles  of  the  Manioheans  had  completely  un- 
settled him ;  he  wanted  a  stable  authority,  which  could  show  him  where 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  unfalsified  collection  of  religious, 
records,  and  the  correct  doctrinal  exposition  of  them,  were  already 
present.  This  authority  he  believed  he  found  in  the  tradition  of  the 
universal  church.  When  Augustin  considered  tliat  this  church  had 
come  forth  victorious  out  of  all  her  conflicts  with  the  powers  that  had 
assailed  her  from  without,  and  with  the  manifold  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  erroneous  forms  of  doctrine  ;  when  he  perceived  what  a  revo- 
lution, in  the  whole  mode  of  human  thought,  and  in  tho  entire  life  of 
man,  had  been  effected  by  means  of  this  church,  bow  the  loftiest  truths 
of  religion  had  passed  into  the  common  consciousness  of  humanity 
where  this  church  had  become  dominant ;  he  confounded  in  this  case 
what  the  church  had  effected  through  Christianity,  and  what  Christi- 
anity had  effected  through  the  church,  as  the  instrument  and  vessel  for. 
its  diffusion  and  propagation,  with  what  the  church  had  done  in  and  of 
itself  as  a  visible,  outward  institution,  in  this  determinate  earthly  form. 
What  he  might  justly  regard  as  a  witness  for  the  divine,  world-trans- 
forming power  of  the  gospel,  appeared  to  him  as  a  witness  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  visible,  universal  church  ;  and  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  gospel  truth  would  have  been  able  to  bring  about  effects  equally 
great,  by  its  inherent  divine  power,  in  some  other  vessel  in  which  it 
could  have  been  diffused  among  mankind  ;  nay,  that  it  would  have  been 
able  to  produce  still  purer  and  mightier  effects,  had  it  not  been  in  many 
ways  disturbed  and  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  impure  and  confin- 
ing vehicle  of  its  transmission.' 

As  Augustin,  at  the  time  of  his  controversy  with  the  Donatista,  had 
already  incorporated  into  his  life,  and  woven  into  the  very  texture  of 
his  thoughts,  this  confused  mixture  of  conceptions  necessarily  distinct ; 
a^  this  error,  then  universally  prevailing  in  the  Western,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  North-Affican  church,  had  thus  passed  over  into  his  inmost 
habits  of  thinking,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  wliat  weight  this  point  must  have 
Beenied  to  him  in  the  present  dispute.  Hence  he  could  say :  ^  "No 
one  attains  to  salvation,  and  to  eternal  life,  who  has  not  Christ  for  his 
Head.  But  no  one  can  have  Christ  for  a  Head,  who  does  not  belong 
to  his  Body,  which  is  the  church."  ^  Hence  the  error,  growing  out  of 
this  confounding  and  mixing  together  of  distinct  notions,  that  the  union 
of  believers  with  Christ  was  brought  about  through  the  union  with  this 

1  The  aulhorilies  for  this  delineation  are  tholicfo  et  moribna  Manidiieorum,  de  vera 

furnished  by  Auf;nstiii'!  eonfessions,  by  ttie  religione,  and  de  utilitale  credendi. 

works  which  he  evmpoud  during  tho  great  '  De  uniWK  ecclesiiB,  c  49. 

crisis  of  hij  inner  life  until  Lhe  first  years  '  Habere  eaput  Cbrislum  nemo  poteiiC, 

of  his  spiritual  office,  and  especially  ^e  nisi  qui  io  ejus  corpore  fueri(,  quod  est  ec- 

woil;».de  onUne,.de  moribns  ecclesiie  ca*  cleeia. 
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fisibla  cliureh.  And  hence,  in  fonowing  out  tliia  principle,  he  asserts: 
'.'  The  entire  Christ  ia  the  Head  and  the  Body;—  the  Head  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  {Jod,  and  the  Body  is  the  church.  He  who  agrees  Dot 
with  scripture  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Head,  although  he  may 
stand  in- external  communion  with  the  church,  notwithstanding  beloaga 
not  to.  her.  But,  moreover,  he  who  holds  fast  ft>  all  that  scripture 
teaches  respecting  the  Head,  and  yet  cleaves  not  to  tie  unity  of  tJie 
chureb,  belongs  not  to  her."  ^ 

-It  is  a.fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  polemical  writings  of 
Augustin,  that,  whenever  the  Donatifita  made  appeal  to  miracles,  an- 
swers to  prayer,  visions,  and  to  the  holy  lives  of  their  bishops,  as  evi- 
dences that  the  true  church  was  with  them,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
allow  the  validity  of  noother  evidence  than  the  objective  testimony  of 
the  divine  word.  "  Letthem  not  try  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  their 
church,"  sa;ps  he,^  "  by  &e  councils  of  their  bishops,  by  deceitful  miracu- 
lous signs,  since  we  have  been  warned  and  put  on  our  guard  against 
such  proofe  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  (Matth.  24 :  25,)  but  let  them 
do  it  by  the  law  and  prophets,  and  by  the  word  of  the  only  Shepherd.* 
Neither  do  we  ourselves  affirm  that  men  ought  *to  believe  us  in  main- 
taining that  we  are  in  the  Catliohc  church,  because  this  church  is  re- 
commended by  an  Optatus  of  Mileve,  or  hy  an  Ambrose  of  Milan,  or 
other  numberless  bishopa  of  our  communion ;  or  because  it  baa  been 
approved  by  the  assemblies  of  our  colleagues ;  or  because  such  wonder- 
ful instances  of  answers  to  prayer,  or  of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  have 
been  witnessed  on  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  which  have  been 
visited  b^  the  members  of  our  communion ;  or  because  this  person  has 
had  a  vision,  and  that  other  has  heard  in  a  trance,  that  he  should  not 
unite  himself  with  the  DonatJat  party,  or  that  he  should  forsake  it."  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Augustin  is  inconsistent  with  himself, 
and  moves  round  in  a  circle,  when,  in  -disputing  with  tie  Donatists,  he 
allows  validity  to  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  scriptures,  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  while,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Manicheans,  he  makes 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures  themselves  to  depend  on  that  of  the 
church  which  referred  to  them,  and  from  which  we  have  received  the 
sacred  canon.*     . 

The  Donatists  maintained  that  the  church  should  cast  out  from  its 

body  those  who  were  knoiva,  by  open  and  manifest  sins,  to  be  unworthy 

members.     To  prove  this,  they  adduced  the  fifth  chapter  of  Paul's 

first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  a.postle  has  given  certain 

rules  for  the  practice  of  church  discipline.     "  When  the  church  did 

not  act  in  accordance  with  those  rules,"  said  they,  "  but  tolerated 

such  unworthy  members  in  her  communion,  she  lost  the  predicates 

'  pa  uniiate  ecciesi*,  ^  7.  expressed  by  reversing  the  proposition ;  Ego 

^  L,  c.  i  47.  vera  oatholicffi  ecclesiiB  non  crederem,  msi 

jiv!;*^*  ^i?'t  ,  .   ..  meevanifcliiTOninioverbtnacloritas.  Botif 

1  lie  well-known  and  remarkable  words,  tradilion  conduets,  tlirongh  Ilie  chorch,  to  the 
contra  episwlam  Manichai,  }  6 :  Ego  vero  scriptures,  it  by  no  means  follo-ws,  thai  they 
evangelic  nan  eBderem,  nisi  me  e-alholi.'s  are  believed  on  the  ground  of  its  aulhoritv. 
eceleaifl!  eommoveret  auctorilas;  while,  on  We  see  here  that  confusion  of  ideas,  the 
fhe  other  hand,  what  he  says  against  the  cause  of  which  is  bo  easily  accoanted' for  br- 
Donatists  would  admit,  perhaps,  of  being  what  has  been  said  above. 
VOL.  11.  18 
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of  purity  and  holiness."  AU  those  passages  of  hq]j  writ  which  bid  us 
avoid  the  company  of  the  wicked,  they  referred  —  confounding  inward 
disposition  with  outward  conduct  — to  the  avoidmg  of  external  compan- 
ionship with  them.  Augustin,  taldng  the  position  of  the  Cathohc 
church,  replied  that,  it  was  true,  church  discipline  should,  by  ail  means, 
be  vigorously  maintained ;  but  that  still  such  a  complete  separation  from 
the  rest,  even  of  manifest  transgressors,  was,  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  church,  impracticable  ;  that  the  evil  must  be  patiently  endured,  t^ 
avoid  a  still  greater  one,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  reformation  to  such 
as  could  be  reformed,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wickedness 
which  was  to  be  corrected  by  church  disciphne,  was  shared  by  too 
many.  The  aposUe  Paul,  he  attempte  to  show,  by  what  we  must  allow 
to  be  a  rather  forced  interpretation,!  ^as  speaking  only  -of  mtKvtduah, 
whose  vices  were  not  common  to  many,  and  whose  vices  were  umve^ 
sally  known ;  so  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
agamst  such  persons  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  just  by  all.  But 
when  the  same  disease  had  infected  many.nothing  was  left  to  the  good 
but  pain  and  grief,  that  so  by  the  mark  revealed  to  Ezekiel,  (Ezek.  9 : 
4,)  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  destruction  with  which  all  were 
threatened.  Where  the  infection  of  sin  had  seized  on  the  many,  the 
severity  of  a  divine  chastisement  was  required  ;  for  the  counsels  of  hu- 
man separation  were  vain  and  mischievous ;  they  proceeded  from  pnde ; 
they  rather  disturbed  the  weak  among  the  good,  than  exerted  any 
,,«,„^^  of  reformatioa'  on  the  boldly  wicked.  Let  man  then  punish,  what 
y  punish,  in  the  spirit  of  love.  Where  he  may  not,  let  him  suffer 
tly,  sigh  and  mmim  with  love,  until  either  chastisement  and  refor- 
mation come  from  above,  or,  at  the  general  harvest,  the  tares  be  rooted 
out,  and  the  chaff  sifted  away.  Thus  the  good  and  faithful  Christians, 
certain  of  their  ovm  salvation,  may  persevere  to  dwell  in  umty  among 
the  corrupt,  whom  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  punish,  seeking  to  extir- 
pate the  sin  which  is  in  their  own  heart.^  The  Catholic  party  appealed 
to  those  parables  of  our  Lord  which  treat  of  the  separation  of  the  good 
and  bad,  reserved  unto  the  final  judgment ;  the  parables  of  the  tares, 
of  the  good  fruit,  of  the  draught  of  fishes.  The  Donatists  replied, 
either  that  these  passages  referred  simply  to  the  mixing  together  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  the  wMd,  and  not  within  the  church  ;  that  by  the 
field,  the  net,  was  to  be  understood,  not  the  church,  but  the  world;  or 
they  maintained  that  those  passages  referred  simply  to  the  mixing  in  of 
secret  Burners  with  the  saints ;  since  even  thei/  allowed,  that  a  complete 
separation  was  in  this  life  impossible,  and  demanded  only  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  were  manifestly  vicious.^    As  it  respects  the  firet  of  these 

1  In  the  phrase,  "  si  qnis,"  he  mamtamed,  qtiid  hsheat  a  piscatoribus^d  est  a  saierdo- 

wss  implied  one  anions  many  differenliT  tibas,  ignoratar,  donee  estraclnm  ad  litins 

dkposed;  Bnd  in  tbe  words,  "  fratres  noml-  ad  purgationem  bgni  sen  mail  prodantuf. 

nanmr"    thai,   his   offence  was   generally  Iia  et  latentes  et  in  ecclesia  consutoti  et  a 

i„o„n  eacerdMibai  igaomti.  in  diTinO  jndicio  prodl- 

'Angnstin.  c  epist.  Parmenian,  1.  III.  li.  tanqaam  pisces  mali  a  aanotorum  <»nsop. 

(  ,a  ptseoo  ti"  aeparantnr.     See  Colin.  Carch^.d.IIL 

8  As  it  re^peets  the  second  position,  the  ed.  Du  Pin,  fol.  314,  and  the  brevicalus  of 

Donatists  explained :  Hoc  de  reis  lalentibus  Augustin  coucemiag  this  day. 
dietum,  qnouiam  relicnlum  in  mari  poaitnm 
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jrositioiis,  we  may  remark  here  a  noticeable  dispute  between  the  Dona- 
tista  and  their  aiitagouists,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term,  "  world,"  in 
tlie  sacred  scriptures ;  where  it  becomes  evident,  how  the  same  funda- 
mental error  in  confounding  fhenotions  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  vimr 
hie  church,  in  which  both  parties  were  involved,  prevented  their  commg 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  Donatists  appealed  to  the  lact,  that 
Christ  himself,  in  explaining  this  parable,  taught  that  the  Md  is  the 
world.  AuguBtin,  on  the  other  hand,  replied,  that  uV  this  passage 
Christ  used  tKe  term,  "world,"  in  place  of  the  church.^  This  was 
perhaps  correct ;  but  the  question  comes  up,  In  what  particular  point 
sf  view  was  this  notion  of  the  church  employed  ?  That  portion  of  the 
visible  church  which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  invisible,  could, 
however,  only  form  an  antithesis  to  that  portion  which  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  calls,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  world.  But  of  the  external,  vbible 
church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  the  invisible,  it  may  with  proprie- 
ty be  said,  that  it  belongs  to  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the  Bible.  Pre- 
cisely because  the  Donatist  bishop  Emeritus  failed  to  mark  this  distinc- 
tion of  ideas,  he  uttered  —  as  Avigustin  expressed  it  —  that  petulant 
exclamation.  He  then  proceeded  directly  to  quote  those  passages  from 
John,  where  the  world  expresses  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  demanded,  whether  that  could  be  said  of  the  church  ?  — 
for  example,  the  world  knows  not  God,  therefore  the  church  knows  not 
God.  But  of  one  portion  of  the  visible  church  all  this  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said ;  and  the  Donatist  himself  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  all  this  to  the  secret  unworthy  members  who  yet  belonged  to 
the  visible  church.  Pity  that  he  had  not  made  himself  distinctly  con- 
scious of  this !  Augustin  answered,  that  the  holy  scriptures  used  the 
term, "  world,"  sometimes  in  a  good,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
the  former,  for  example,  when  it  is  saJd,  the  world  believes  in  Christ, 
is  redeemed  by  him  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  considered,  that  the  invisi- 
ble church  receives  its  members  out  of  the  world  ;  that  they  who  once 
belonged  to  the  world,  in  that  bibUcal  sense,  do,  by  becoming  incorpo- 
rated, by  faith  and  participation  in  the  redemption,  into  the  invisible 
church,  cease  belonging  to  it  any  longer.  Augustin  says,  one  need 
only  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the  term  "  worid,"  and  one 
would  no  longer  find  any  contradiction  here  in  the  scriptures.  But  he 
would  have  advanced  farther,  and  been  still  more  free  from  prejudice, 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  if  he  had  duly  distinguished  the 
different  significations  of  the  word  "church,"  He  says:  "Behold  the 
world  in  the  bad  sense,  all  who  cleave  to  earthly  things  among  all  the 
nations ;  —  behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  in  the  good  sense,  all 
who  believe  and  have  hope  of  eternal  life  among  all  nations."  ^  But 
are  not  the  last  mentioned  precisely  the  members  of  the  genuine  church 
of  Christ,  of  the  invisible  church,  among  all  the  nations  where  the  gos- 
pel has  found  its  way,  —  among  all  the  different  earthly  forms  of  appear- 
ance of  the  visible  church  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  but  also  very  natural,  that  the  Donatists,  to  show 

1  Muiidum  ipanm  appellacuiii  esse  pro  eccloaue  nomine.  *  L.  c,  f.  317. 
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the  necessity  of  a  severe  sifting  in  the  church,  and  to  prove  that  the 
church  was  corrupt  where  such  a  sifting  had  not  been  made,  drew  their 
arguments,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  such 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament ,  as  treat  of  the  external  purity  of  the 
people  of  God.^  They  ought,  however,  in  this  case,  to  have  paid  some 
regard  to  that  necessary  distinction  between  the  positions  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  insist  on,  in 
other  cases,  aigainst  their  opponents. 

According  to  the  Caikolic  ■point  of  view,  to  the  essence  of  the  genuine 
Catholic  church  belonged  its  general  spread  through  the  medium  of  the 
episcopal  succession  down  frorn  the  apostles.  From  the  conception  of 
tiie  Cathohc  church  in  this  sense  was  then  first  derived  the  predicates 
of  purity  and  holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Donatist 
point  of  view,  the  predicate  of  Cathohc  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  those 
of  purity  and  holiness.  When  the  church,  however  widely  extended,  — 
they  inferred, — became  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  unworthy  mem- 
bers, then  that  church,  in  whatever  nook  or  comer  of  the  earth  it  might 
be,  which  had  no  manifestly  vicious  members  within  its  pale,  is  the 
genuinely  Catholic  one.^  .  They  appealed,  not  without  reason,  from  the 
prejudgment  grounded  on  numbers  and  univeraahty,  to  the  passages 
of  scripture  where  the  little  band  of  genuine  confessors  were  distin- 
guished from  the  great  mass  of  apostates,  or  of  those  belon^ng  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  merely  in  outward  appearance ;  as,  for  example,  the 
seven  thousand  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  —  where  the  few, 
who  went  in  the  strait  way  towards  heaven,  were  oppcsed  to  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  went  in  the  broad  way  to  destruction.  They  main- 
tained that  when  Christ  represented  it  as  so  doubtful,  (Luke  18:  8,) 
whether  at  his  reappearance  he  should  find  faith  on  the  earth,  thisini^- 
cated  that  the  feithful,  in  the  true  sense,  would  not  be  thus  diffused  in 
one  mass  over  the  whole  earth.^  But  although  they  were  right  here,  in 
distinguishing  those  who  in  the  visible  church  constituted  the  church 
proper,  the  invisible  one,  from  the  great  mass  of  those  who  made  up 
the  appearance  of  the  visible  church ;  yet  they  were  wrong  in  this 
respect,  that,  confounding  once  more,  on  another  side,  notions  disUnct 
in  themselves,  they  persisted  'm  fonning  this  genuine  church  only  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  dictates  of  a  separatist  pride.  They  imagbed  the  saymg 
was  here  confirmed,  that  the  last  should  he  first ;  the  holy,  pure  church 
was  at  present  in  Africa ;  while  the  East,  where  Christianity  com- 
menced its  progress,  had  fallen  from  purity ;  —  and  although  in  Africa 
(i.e.  North  Africa)  no  church  was  to  be  foutid  which  was  of  apostolic 
origin.  They  protested  here,  therefore,  against  the  claims  of  the  sedea 
apostolicfe,  and  against  those  who  were  for  uniformly  attaching  to  the 
outward  fellowship  with  these  the  predicate  of  a  Catholic  church,* 

1  Collat.  1.  c.  fol.  313,  314.  tholicin.     And    Ihe   bishop   Gaudentius; 

^  The  Donatist  bishop  Emeritus  says,  in  Catliolicam  nomen  nun  ad  pTOiinciHs  vei 

opposing  the  assnmption  of  the  other  imrtv,  gentes  referendum;  cnm  hoc  sit  qnod  sa- 

who  ttlwajs  proceeded  on  the  supposition  tramentis  plenum,  quod  perfeftum.  quod 

that  ihey  were  the  Catholic  thnrth  accord-  immaculatnm.    Collat.  d.  III.  f.  301  at  a. 

ing  to  llie  principle  of  umveroahty    Qui-  *  Auguslin.  de  unitale   ecclesiie,  }  33, 

cnnque  JDBtis  legilimisqiie  e"c  cansis  Chns-  et  se<iq. 

tianuB  fueric  approi^tus,  lUe  meua  «iit  Ca-  *  De  unital«  ccclesjie,  4  37, 
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Midway  between  both  parties  stood  the  Donatist  grammarian,  Tlcho- 
nius,  approving  neither  of  the  intolerant,  proud  spirit  of  separatbm,  nor 
of  Catholicism,  which  waa  for  forcing  men  into  an  external  unity.  He 
allowed  that  his  party  was  wrong  in  holding  themselves  to  be  the  alone 
pure  church ;  and  in  making  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  as  to 
the  blessing  which  should  be  dispensed  through  the  posterity  of  Abrar 
ham  to  all  mankind, —  the  blessing  of  a  preached  gospel  which  should 
reach  the  whole  world,  —  to  depend  on  a  subjective  human  purity  which 
nowhere  existed.  He  could  not  agree  that,  by  communion  with  un- 
worthy members  which  it  did  not  expel  from  itself,  the  church  could 
lose  its  character,  which  rested  on  an  objective,  divine  foimdation,^ 
He  doubtless  made  hb  own  party  mark  their  inconsistency  in  the  fact, 
that  the  Donatists  might  perceive  a  great  deal  of  the  same  impurity  in 
their  own  communities  which  they  bo  sharply  reproved  in  the  Catholic 
church  as  a  profanation  of  its  character.  What  waa  holy  or  not  holy 
must  be  determined  by  their  own  caprice,^  Augustin,  however,  ac- 
cused Tichonius  himself  of  inconsistency ,3  because  he  did  not,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  abandon  his  party,  and  acknowledge  those 
who  stood  hi  church  feUowship  with  the  Christendom  extending  through- 
out the  entire  world,  as  the  Catholic  church.  This  inconMstency,  how- 
ever, he  could  find  in  Tichoniua,  only  by  supposing  in  his  mind  the  same 
confusion  of  the  invisible  with  the  visible  church  in  which  he  himself 
was  involved,  and  the  same  principles  of  a  necessary  visible  unity  of 
the  church.  But  on  this  very  point  he  waa  mistaken.  Tichonius  dis- 
i  two  parts  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (corpus  Domini  bipartituip,) 
f  that  which  exhibits  itself  in  manifestation  as  the  boily  of  Christ, 
as  the  church ; — one  part,  the  individuals  scattered  through  the  whole 
world,  who,  by  feith  and  temper  of  mind,  really  belong  to  Christ's  spirit- 
ual body,  who  are  truly  one  with  him  as  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  body ; 
in  whom  he  is  daily  bom  and  grows  up  into  the  holy  temple  of  God  ;  * 
to  whom  the  description  apphes  which  Paul  ^ves  in  Ephesians  5 :  27, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  purified  in  the  faith  by  the  blood  of  Christ-^ 
therefore  the  true  community  of  the  sainte ;  —  another  part,  those  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  who  belong  indeed,  as  to  visible  appearance, 
to  the  same  body  of  Christ,  and  draw  nigh  to  God  with  their  lips,  hut 
in  heart  are  far  from  him.^  Accordingly,  Tichonius  could  say  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  manifested  body  of  Christ  remained  connected  with 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  world ;  and  the  important  question 
waa,  to  which  of  Siese  two  portions  did  each  individual  belong,  by  the 

1  S«  Aagoslin.  c.  epistolam  Farmeniani,  '  C.  epist.  Parmeniani,  I.  L  c.  I. 

].  I.  c  1  ec  2 ;  1.  IIL  \  17.    Comp.  also  the  '  Reg.  I.    God  as  the  fbantsin  of  divine 

hermeneutic   rules  of  Tichoniua,  reg.  I.,  lifo  in  haman  nalnre  through  Christ  Dens 

There,  probably  in  opposition  to  the  other  in  eorpore  suo  filius  est  hominis,  qui  quo- 

Donatists,  he  remarlte  :  Non  enira  sicut  qui-  lidie  nascendo,  (the  spiritual  learning  of  the 

dam  dicunt,  in  conliiWiani  regni  Dei  iiwir-  divine  life.)   venil  et  crescit  in   lemplum 

XheredHalii    Chrisli,  quod    Hon    sine  sanctum  Dei. 

a  dieo,  Dominus  totnm  mnndum  po-  *  Reg.   II.     Qui  ejusdetn   corporis  snnt 

(estate  et  non  sui  corporis  pipnitudine  occu-  visibiliter,  et  Deo  Inhiis  qniilem  adpropin 

pavll.    Bihl,  pair.  Ludg.  T.  VI,  f.  50.  quant,  corde  tamen  separali  sunt. 

'  Quod  golumus  sancCnm  est  Angnslin. 
c  epist  Parmeniani,  L  IL  t  31< 

VOL.  11.  18* 
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temper  of  his  mind.  Owing  to  this  intermediate  relation  to  both  par- 
ties, he  could  of  course  mate  liia  cause  good  to  neitlier ;  iii  addition  to 
which  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  ob- 
scure in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself.^ 

That  separatist  pride  of  the  Donatista,  which  attributed  so  much  weight 
to  the  subjectively  human  element,  as  tbeir  principle  compelled  them 
to  do,  often  expressed  itself,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  in  an  extremely 
harsh  and  unchristian  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  not 
unfrequently  explains  his  own  views  in  a  very  beautiful  style,  and  in  the 
genuinely  Christian  sense,  respectmg  the  might  and  valii^ty  of  the 
objectively  divine  element;  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  ele- 
ment to  the  same,  as  a  mere  organ ;  and  respecting  the  vanity  and  emp- 
tiness of  the  human  element,  whenever  it  aspires  to  be  anything  more 
than  this. 

When  the  Donatist  bishop  Petilian  pressed  Augustin  to  declare  ex- 
plicitly whether  he  acknowledged  C^ecilian  as  his  father,  in  which  case 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  would  be  made  to  depend- wholly  on 
the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  this  latter  individual,  Augustin  at  length  de- 
clared: "I  have  iwie  Head,  but  this  is  Christ;  whose  alpostle  I  heai" 
saying :  '  All  is  yours,  but  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  For 
even  in  the  case  where  the  apostle  called  himself  a  father,  he  added, 
that  we  might  beware  of  attributing  to  hia  paternity  any  weak  human 
foundation,  '  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gomel.'  To  the  gospel, 
then,  I  trace  my  parentage.  It  is  ono  thing,  when,  from  motives  of 
respect,  we  call  the  more  aged  or  the  more  deserving,  our  fathei-s ;  and 
it  is  quite  another,  when  the  question  is  put  us,  whom  have  we  for  our 
father  as  it  respects  eternal  sdvation,  as  it  respects  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  participation  in  the  divine  protnis^.  As  it  coo- 
oems  ftenial  salvation,-^!  beg  pardon  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  it  is  he 
that  bids  me  So  speak,  ^- the  apostle  is  not  my  father  in  respect  to  that; 
—he  who  tells  me:  'I  have  planted,  and  ApoUos  watered,  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So,  then,  neither  is  he  that  -planteth'  anything, 
neither  he  that  TTatereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.'  In  re- 
spect to  my  Salvation,  I  acknowledge  no  other  father  than  God ;  of 
irtioni'  our  Lord  says :  *  Ye  shall  call  no  man  father  on  the  earth,  for 
one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,'  and  to  whom  we  daily  say : 
'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' "  ^  When  Petilian  made  use  of  toe 
strongest  expressions  to  show  that  all  religious  acta  possessed  their  true 
^gnificance  only  in  their  (the  Donatista')  alone  pure  and  holy  church, 
that  none  but  a  clergyman  without  spot  or  blame  could  duly  administer 
the  sacramenta;  when  FetHian  expressed  himself  to  this  purport,  that 
everything  depended  on  the  conscience  of  him  who  imparted  baptism, 
since  it  was  through  him  the  conscience  of  the  recipient  was  to  be 
cleansed ;  Augustin  replied :  "  Often  the  conscience  of  man  is  unknown 

1  Angnstin  doubtless  perceJTed  muph  that  reticua  loquitur :   he  could  not,  howerer, 

was  anti-catholic  in  the  hermencutical  rules  exactlj  specif;  what  the;  were.    De  doe- 

of  Tichouius  relative  Xo  the  signi^cations  trina  ChrisUana,  1.  III.  J  43. 
rf   the  body   of    Christ.     These    he  calls         «  CoUal.  c.  Donatist  1,  C  £  312 
Donatist  views;  Qu^  sicut  Donalista  bte- 
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to  me,  but  I  am  certain  of  the  mercy  of  Christ.  Wlien  Petilian  said : 
"  Whoever  receives  the  faith  from  an  unheliever,  receives  not  faith,  but 
guilt,"  1  Augustin  answered :  "  But  Christ  is  faithful,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceive faith,  and  not  guilt."  When  Petilian  said :  "  The  character  of 
everything  depends  strictly  on  its  origin  and  its  root  (consequently 
here  on  the  character  of  the  person  administering  the  sacraments)  —  a 
genuine  new  birth  can  proceed  only  from  good  seed,  Augustin  replied : 
"  My  origin  is  Christ,  my  root  is  Christ,  my  Head  is  Christ.  The  seed, 
from  which  I  am  regenerated,  is  the  word  of  God,  which  my  L6rd  exhorts 
me  obediently  to  follow,  although  he  through  whom  I  hear  it,  may  not 
himself  practise  what  he  teaches."  To  the  remark  of  Petilian :  "  How 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  who  is  guilty  through  his  own  transgressions, 
can  absolve  others  from  guilt ! "  he  replied :  "  He  alone  makes  me  free 
from  guilt,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification ; 
for  I  believe  not  in  the  minister  by  whom  I  am  laptized,'but  in  Him 
y  justifies  the  sinner,  so  that  my  faith  is  accounted  unto  me  for 


As  Petilian,  in  his  pastoral  letters  agmnst  the  Catholic  church,  had 
brought  many  charges  against  Augustin  himself,  the  latter  replied  to 
these  charges  in  his  third  book  against  Petilian,  confining  himself 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  cause.  "  Let  no  man,"  he  says,  "  glory 
in  man.  If  you  see  anything  praiseworthy  in  us,  let  Him  be  praised 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  And  in  all 
which  you  acknowledge  to  be  good  m  us,  be  followers  of  us,  if  we 
also  are  followers  of  Christ.  But  if  ye  surmise,  .believe,  or  seek  after, 
things  that  are  bad  in  us,  hold  fast  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and,  throw- 
ing yourselves  on  that,  forsake  not  his  church  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  men,  Matth.  23 :  3.  Observe,  do  what  we  bid  you ;  hut,  where 
ye  believe  or  know  that  we  do  wrong,  do  not  after  our  works ;  for  at 
present  it  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  justify  myself  before  you,  since  I 
have  undertaken  to  recommend  to  you  the  cause  of  truth  and  salvation 
without  regard  to  my  own  personal  concerns,  that  none  may  glory  in  a 
man.  For  cursed  is  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man.  If  this  word  of 
the  Lord  is  kept  and  observed,  even  though  I  may  fall,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns my  own  personal  interests,  yet  the  cause  I  serve  will  come  off 
victorious."® 

Since  the  Catholics,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  distin- 
guished the  church  on  earth,  in  which  genuine  and  spurious  members 
are  mixed  together,  from  the  church  of  heaven,  purified  from  its  spuri- 
ous members,  they  might  easily  have  been  led,  by  pursuing  this  distinc- 
tion still  further,  to  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  the  visible  and  of  the 
invisible  church.  In  this  way  they  famished  occaaon  to  the  Donatists 
of  char^g  them  with  supposing  the  existence  of  two  churehes;  but  they 
were  extremely  uneasy  under  this  accusation,  Mid  would  allow  of  no 
other  distinction  than  that  of  two  difierent  conditions  of  one  and  the 
same  church,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  present  a  mortal  church,  but  would 
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liereafiior  be  an  immortal  one.*  And  Augustiii,  in  his  book,  "  de  ani- 
tate  ecciesias,"  says ;  "  Many  stand,  in  the  communion  of  the  sacra- 
ments, with  the  church,  and  are  still  not  in  the  church."  ^  But  what 
means  this :  They  are  not  in  the  church,  and  they  yet  stand  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  ?  In  the  outward,  apparent  church  they  are 
certainly ;  but  in  the  inner,  invisible  church,  to  which  none  can  belong 
otherwise  thaa  by  the  temper  of  the  heart,  they  are  not.  And  with 
what  church  can  they  stand  in  communion  by  a  bare  outward  participa- 
tion of  the  sacraments  alone  ?  Certainly  with  no  other  but  with  that' 
which  is  itself  merely  an  outward  and  visible  one  ;  from  which,  inas- 
much as  it  J3  the  bare  form  of  manifestation,  destitute  of  the  inner  life, 
no  tnie  life  can  proceed.  Augustin  would,  therefore,  if  he  had  made 
himself  distinctly  conscious  of  what  was  implied  in  his  own  coneepliona, 
have  properly  said :  "  Many  stand  in  outward  communion  with  the  visi- 
ble church,  who  are  yet,  by  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  by  no  means 
memhere  of  the  invisible  church."  And  ho  himself  does  in  fact  inti- 
mate, in  another  place,  that  there  is  a  church,  which  ia  the  body  of 
Christ,  something  other  than  the  bare  appearance  of  the  church,  or  the 
bare  visible  church  —  a  church  with  which  they  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  stood  in  no  sort  of  connectioa,  — 
when  he  says  of  such :  "  We  ought  not  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  tho  church,  because,  in  a  bodily  manner,  they 
participate  in  its  sacraments.  But  they  are  not  in  that  communion  of 
the  church,  which,  in  the  members  of  Christ  by  mutual  union,  makes  in- 
crease to  that  measure  of  its  growth  which  Gfod  has  appointed ;  for  that 
church  is  founded  on  a  rock,  as  the  Lord  says :  On  this  rock  wili  I 
build  my  church.  But  such  persons  build  on  the  sand."  ^  To  what 
results  would  Augustin  have  arrived,  if  he  had  made  clear  to  himself  the 
distinction  of  ideas  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  words  ? 

Another  more  important  point  of  dispute  related  to  the  employment 
of  force  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Donatists  bore  their  testimony  on 
this  point  with  emphasis  in  favor  of  that  course  which  tiie  example  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sense  of 
man's  universal  rights,  called  forth  by  the  latter,  required.  The  point 
of  view  first  set  forth  in  a  clear  light  by  Christianity,  when  it  made 
religion  the  common  good  of  all  mankind  and  raised  it  above  all  narrow 
political  restrictions,  was  by  the  Donatists  manfully  asserted,  in  oppo- 
ffltion  to  a  theory  ot  ecLlesiistical  rights  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  ubich  had  ■sprung  up  out  of  a  new  mixture  of  eecleaias- 
tical  with  political  mterests  They  could  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfold- 
ing the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  here  they  easily  passed 
from  one  extreme  over  to  the  other  If  their  opponents  erred  on  the 
side  of  confounding  too  much  the  chui-ch  with  tiie  state,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  tuo  much  inclined  to  represent  the  opposition  between 

1  Collal  fol  318    Eandem  ip'iim  unam  *  C.  Petilian.  TI.  §  247,  and  de  doctrina 

et  lanLtim  eccltjsiam  nunc  Case  aliler  tunc  ChrLSliHna,  1.  III.  \  45.     Ho  himself,  in  cen- 

autem  liitcr  fuluram  Euring  the  expvension  of  Tichoiilus,  biparli- 

"  §    74      Multi  sunt   111   sicvamenlorum  tniti  corpus  llomini,  dialingaishes  the  toiyiu 

eu-lesia,  ct  tami,n  j  ini  Chriali  veima  atque  simalatian. 
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the  two,  which  was  grounded  in  the  earlj  relation  of  the  church  to  a 
pagan  state,  as  a  relation  that  must  ever  continue  to  exist. 

The  Donatist  bishop  Petihan  says :  "  Did  the  apostles  ever  persecute 
any  one,  or  did  Christ  ever  deliver  any  one  over  to  the  secular  power  ? 
Christ  commands  us  to  flee  persecutors,  Matth.  10:  23,  Thou  who 
callest  thyself  a  disciple  of  Christ  oughtest  not  to  imitate  the  evi!  deeds 
of  the  heathens.  Think  you  thus  to  serve  God, — hy  destroying  «3 
with  your  own  hand  ?  Ye  err,  ye  err,  poor  mortals,  if  ye  believe  this ; 
for  God  has  not  executioners  for  his  priests.  Christ  persecutes  no  one ; 
for  he  was  for  inviting,  not  forcing,  men  to  the  faith ;  and  when  the 
apostles  complained  to  him  of  the  founders  of  separate  parties,  Luke  9 : 
50,  he  3£ud  to  them :  '  He  who  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us ; '  and  bo  too 
Paul,  in  Phihppians  1:  18.^  Our  Lord  Christ  says:  'No  man  can 
come  unto  me,  unless  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.'  But 
why  do  you  not  permit  every  man  to  follow  his  own  free  will,  since 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  has  bestowed  this  free  will  on  man  ?  He  has 
simply  pointed  out  to  man  the  way  to  righteousness,  that  none  might 
be  lost  through  ignorance.  Christ,  in  dying  for  men,  has  ^ven  Chris- 
tiaijs  the  example  to  die,  but  not  to  kill.  Christ  teaches  us  to  svifTer 
wrong,  not  to  requite  it.  The  apostle  tells  us  of  what  he  had  endured, 
not  of  what  he  had  done  to  others.  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
princes  of  this  world,  in  whom  the  Christian  cause  has  ever  found  only 
its  enemies  ? "  He  cites  examples  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ; 
he  supposes  he  finds  mention  made  of  princes  hostile  to  the  church  in 
1  Corinth,  2 :  6.  Yet  he  adds :  "  This  may  have  been  said,  however, 
_of  the  ancient  pagan  princes ;  but  you  sufler  not  the  emperors  of  this 
world,  who  would  be  Christians,  to  be  such,  since  you  mislead  them,  by 
your  false  representations,  to  turn  the  weapons  prepared  against  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  against  Chrbtians."  The  Donatist  bishop  Gau- 
dentius  says :  "  God  created  man  free,  after  Mg  otvn  image.  How  am 
I  to  be  deprived  of  that  by  human  lordship,  which  Gfod  has  bestowed  on 
me  ?  What  sacrilege,  that  human  arrogance  should  take  away  what 
God  has  bestowed,  and  idly  boast  of  doing  this  in  God's  behalf !  It  is 
a  great  offence  against  God,  when  he  is  defended  by  men.  "What  must 
he  think  of  God,  who  would  defend  him  with  outward  force  ?  Is  it  that 
God  is  unable  to  punish  offences  against  himself  ?  Hear  what  the  Lord 
says:  'Peaoe  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  The  peaoe  of  the  world  must  be  intro- 
duced among  contending  nations  by  arms.  The  peace  of  Christ  invites 
the  willing  with  wholesome  mildness ;  it  never  forces  men  against  their 
wills.  The  almighty  God  employed  prophets  to  convert  the  people  of 
Israel ;  he  enjoined  it  not  on  princes ;  the  Saviour  of-  souls,  the  Lord 
Christ,  sent  fishermen,  and  not  soldiers,  to  preach  his  faith." 

1  Petiliiin  wonld  say,  that  to  Christians  nothing  as  eenuinely  Christian  beyond  the 

every  one  should  be  weleorao  who  preached  pale  of  their  own  spotless  church,  did  not 

Christ;  but  this  the  Catholics  cotild  not  act  consistently  according  to  this  principle; 

eee,  since  lo  them  the  li^tfa  in  Christ  was  with  which    inconaistencj  AugusUn  took 

noting  wilhout  faith  in  the  visible  church,  care  to  reproach  them.  -  Vid.  Augusdn. 

And  cren  the  Donatists,  in   recognizing  contraHterasFetiIiani,l,II.{  17Set  ISO 
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Augustin,  in  attacking  these  arguments  of  the  Donatists,  now  ap- 
peared as  the  advocate  of  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  of  which  he 
himself,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  at  an  earlier  period  the  op- 
ponent. He  was,  in  this  case,  carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the_  times; 
and  this  spirit  had  found  a  point  of  union  for  such  errors  in  his  habit 
of  confounding  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  He  who  possesses 
at  all  times  a  clear  consciousness  that  the  true  and  real  church  of 
Christ  is  an  invisible  one,  is  also  constantly  aware  that  it  cannot  be 
built  up  and  advanced  by  any  outward  human  mechanism,  hut  only  by 
that  which  penetrates  into  the  mmosl  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  begets  a 
free  conviction.  But  he  who  overvalues  the  vehicle  of  the  outward 
church,  will  also  deem  it  a  matter  of  high  importance  that  men  should, 
in  the  first  place,  be  introduced  into  this — and  that  indeed  can  be 
effected  by  a  great  variety  of  outward,  human  means. 

As  early  as  the  year  400,  Augustin  had  changed  his  principles  on 
this  subject ;  for  already  he  defended  against  the  Donatist  bishop  Par- 
menianua,  the  resort  to  force  against  the  Donatists,  though,  in  his  advice 
given  at  the  same  time  before  a  council  in  Carthage,  (see  above,)  he 
did  not  yet  allow  himself  to  be  deterrainod  by  these  principles.  But, 
even  at  a  still  subsequent  period,  we  find  examples  to  show  that  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  guided  m  his  mode  of  action  by  a  milder  Christian 
spirit  than  that  was  which  could  give  bkth  to  such  principles.^  Pity  it 
was  that  errors  which  grow  first  out  of  practice  should,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Augustm's  logic,  —  so  adroit  in  combining  things  true,  half  true, 
and  false,  into  a  plausible  whole,  —  be  wrought  into  a  systemiitic  theory, 
and  thereby  become  the  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Augustin  did  indeed  know  too  well  what  constituted  the  e^ence  of  in- 
war'd  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  faith  and  of  temper,  to  be  capable 
of  entertaining  the  opinion  that  faith  could  be  brought  mto  the  heart  by 
outward  arrangements;  —  penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  conviction 
that  man's  conversion  can  only  be  a  work  of  divine  grace  operating  on 
the  soul.  Moreover,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  truth,  that  mere 
external  communion  with  the  church,  which  alone  was  capable  of 
being  forcibly  brought  about  by  means  of  fear  and  punishment, 
can  make  no  one  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  he  main- 
tained that  maii  may  nevertheless  he  prepared  in  various  ways,  by  out- 
ward means,  by  suffering,  for  faith  and  conversion.  He  appealed  to 
the  highest  example,  that  of  God,  who  by  suffering  educates  men,  brings 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  themselves,  and  conducts  them  to  faith ;  —  to 
the  example  of  the  parent  who  corrects  the  son  for  his  profit.  "  Who 
doubts  but  what  it  is  better  to  be  led  to  God  by  instruction,  than  by 
fear  of  punishment  or  aSliction  ?  But  because  the  former,  who  will  be 
guided  only  by  instruction,  are  better,  the  others  are  still  not  to  be 
neglected.  Show  me  the  man  who,  in  real  faith  and  true  consciousness, 
saya  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  soul :  '  My  soul  thirsteth  after  God ;' 

1  He  demandBd  that  even  doeda  of  vio-  Christkn  gentleness;  nnd  if  he  could  ttc- 
lenoe,  which  had  been  commitled  by  furious  complish  his  ivd  in  no  other  way,  be  was 
Circnmoel lions  on  the  clergy,  ebould  he  delermincd  himself  to  make  application  10 
punished,  not  according  to  the  slrictaftis  of  the  emperors.  Seo  Auguatin.  ep.  139  ad 
llie  laws,  iral  according  to  the  spirit  of     MMceUinum. 
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and_  I  will  allow  that  for  such  a  person,  Dot  only  the  fear  of  temporal 
punishmeiita  or  imperial  laws,  but  even  the  fear  of  hell,  is  unnecessarj : 
whatever  separates  him  from  his  highest  good,  is  punishment  enough 
for  him.  But  many,  like  had  servants,  must  often  be  reclaimed  to  their 
master  by  the  rod  of  temporal  suffering,  ere  they  can  attain  to  this 
highest  stage  of  reli^ous  development."  ^  We  are  shown  here  how 
seductive  may  be  a  comparison  of  two  relations  altogether  differing  in 
kind.  Augustin  forgot  to  inquire  into  tiie  natural  limits  of  the  civil 
power,  and  of  all  outward  human  might,  in  conformity  with  what  the 
sacredness  of  man's  universal  rights,  grounded  in  G^d's  creation,  re- 
quires. He  failed  to  consider  that,  owing  to  the  natural  limits  fised 
and  determined  by  these  universal  rights  of  man,  the  government  of  a 
state  can  be  compared,  neither  with  the  divine  goverament  of  the  world, 
nor  even  with  the  course  of  training  to  which  the  parent  subjects  his 
son  in  the  years  of  hia  pupilage.  What,  according  to  this  principle  set 
up  by  Augustin,  might  not  despotism  hold  to  be  allowable,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pretended  holy  end,  the  general  good ;  as  soon  as  the  question, 
which  is  the  only  one  here,  Wftat  is  right  ?  came  once  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  question.  What  ia  expedient  and  salutary  ? 

Very  justly  Augustin  observes :  "  The  state  is  as  far  from  being 
able,  by  punishment,  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  moral  disposition,  as 
on  inward  piety.  Goodness,  too,  comes  only  from  free  will."  ^  But 
he  wrongly  mfers  'from  this,  that,  as  the  state  ia  authorized  and  bound 
to  restrain  the  outward  sallies  of  wickedness  by  punishment,  the  same 
holds  good  also  of  the  outward  sallies  of  heresy  or  schism.  Here  again 
he  compares  things  wholly  differing  in  kind.  Not  everything  that  ex- 
hibits itself  outwardly,  becomes  subject  thereby  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state.  Much  evil  reveals  itself  outwardly  in  actions,  and  neverthe- 
less cannot  on  that  account  he  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state.  Thb  latter  extends  only  to  Siafc  evil  which  can  be  judged  on 
principles  of  plitical  law  and  equity,  and  which  violates  the  outward 
order  of  the  civil  community.  But  with  this,  the  individual  or  common 
expression  and  the  individual  or  common  profession  of  religious  convic- 
tions, of  whatever  sort  they  may  be,  do  not  of  themselves  come  in  con- 
flict. It  might  be  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  but  it  was  in 
contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  subject  the  individual  or 
common  expressions  of  reli^ous  faith  to  maxims  of  civil  jurisprudence. 

On  these  false  premises  Augustin  goes  on  to  affirm,  from  the  princi- 
ple that  the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  piety  of  its  subjects,  because 
this  must  spring  solely  out  of  free  conviction,  "  that  the  state  must  here 
leave  everything  to  the  freedom  of  each  individual ;  from  tiiis  principle 
it  would  follow  that  the  state  must  also  leave  full  freedom  to  its  subjects 
for  every  crime.  Or  ought  murder,  adultery,  and  all  other  crimes,  to 
be  punished,  and  sacrilege  alone  ho  left  to  go  unpunished  ?  "  ^  He 
descended  to  the  sophistic  reasoning :  "  Divisions  and  sects  are  derived 


1  See  c  Petilian.  1.  II.  ep.  185  nd  Boni-  iinturlioiniddiii,pnnianlurHdullcria,punian- 

facium.  tur  C]elera  quantalibet  Eceleris  sive  liliiilinis 

*  C.  ][t.  Petiliani,  1.  II.  184.  fadnora  sen  flagilia,  sola  Bacrilegin  volumiis 

*  C.  GaudeuC.  Dgnn^L  1. 1.  §  SO,    Pimi-  a  regnantium  legibus  impunica. 
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by  Paul,  Gal.  5  :  19,  like  all  other  transgressions,  from  one  and  the 
same  fount^n  of  inward  corruption,  the  flesh  —  hence  classed  in  the 
8ame  category.  If,  then,  the  state  is  not' authorized  to  employ  punish- 
ment against  some  fruits  of  the  flesh,  neither  can  it  be  authorized  to 
employ  it  against  others ; "  —  where  he  makes  no  account  whatever  of 
the  consideration  that  the  religious-moral  point  of  view,  from  which 
Paul  here  regards  the  matter,  is  altogether  different  from  the  civil  and 
judicial,  from  which  alone  the  state  can  regard  it.^ 

"With  good  right,  it  is  true,  Augustin  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  Do- 
natists,  that  even  kings  are  hound  as  Christiana  to  serve  their  particu- 
lar vocation  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  that  as  each  must  serve  God  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  according  to  hie  partieiUar  vocation,  so  they,  too, 
must  serve  God  in  a  peculiar  wE.y  in  the  fulfllment  of  the  duties  of 
their  office.^  But  he  erred  only  in  deriving,  from  this  correct  position, 
consequences  which  he  was  in  no  way  authorized  to  derive  from  it. 
The  question  arose,  in  the  flrst  place,  in  what  does  a  govomment  in  the 
Christian  sense  consist;  and  how  far  does  the  province  of  kingly  power, 
or  of  civil  power  generally,  in  human  afliurs,  roach  ?  To  make  use  of 
their  power  against  heretics,  cost  the  emperors  no  sacrifice  of  self-denial. 
On  the  contrary,  it  flattered  the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign's  righta ; 
and  he  might  believe  that  in  this  way,  which  was  so  easy  for  him,  he 
could  atone  for  many  transgressions.  But  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
actuated,  in  his  whole  conduct  as  emperor,  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
self-denial,  he  would  assuredly  have  far  better  subserved  the  cause  of 
Christianity  than  he  could  have  served  it  by  the  deraotitioa  of  every 
idol,  which  work  Augustin  so  highly  extols  as  the  prerogative  of  impe- 
rial power.^ 

■  But  we  may  allow  that  AiigustJn  was  perhaps  authorized  to  avail 
himself,  in  defending  the  church,  of  a  principle  which  at  this  time  had 
already  become  universally  predominant  in  church  practice,  and  of 
which  this  theory  of  church  rights  already  lay  at  the  foundation. 
'^  Who,"  says  Auguatin,  "  will  not  give  his  approbation  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  emperors  forbid  sacrifices  even  on  penalty  of  death  ?  Will 
not  the  Donatists  themselves  agree  with  us  here  ? "  If  they  did  so,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  were  defeated  by  their  own  inconsistency.* 

It  was  the  ease  with  Augustin  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  a  right  interpretation  of  scripture, 

■  1  Aiienstin  i^aicist  tha  Doiialists  \  Cum  he  laid  to  the  chBrge  of  all  the  Donatists, 
in  veneficoa  Yigorcm  legum  exerceri  justo  In  the  passase  referred  to  above  Hjiainst 
fateanwr ;  in  hiereticos  RUlem  atq^ne  impias  Pannenian,  Ansustin  spenks  dnubifally  on 
disaensiones  nolinl  raieri,  cum  in  iiadem  this  point;  Qnid  istis  videatur,  ut  crimen 
iniqiiitatia  fmctibns  anctoritate  aposlolira  idololacruE  putent  juste  ab  imperatorilma 
nnmBrentdrJ  C.  epist  IWinenituji,  1  L  ylndirari  aut  si  nee  hoc  Tolun^etP. ;  and 
J  16,  be  sa.ys  here,  that  man;  Donatists  would, 
'   ^  C.  lit.  Petiliani,  I.  11,  4  210.    Habent  in  general,  allow  only  of  a  vindicta  spiriut- 


regea  excepta  humani  generis 

ipso  quo  regea  sunt,  nnde  sic  Domii 

viant,  qnomodo  non  possuiit,  qui  regi 


^_._      __ landal  leges  ab  impcra- 

.ferenda  idola  de  terra  pos-    torilius  daLis  adYcrsua  sacrificia  Piigano- 


iBtqoisquam  jubere  privatus.  Augustin.  1. 1 
*  This  incoDsistencj  eonld  not,  perhap; 
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.„-,..jd  he  had  found,  in  some  detached  and  misapprehended  paa- 
sat'es  of  the  Bible,  a  folse  theory,  which,  in  his  s^-stematizing  mmd, 
be°i \ad  framed  t«  himaelf  independently  of  holy  writ ;  and  th«a  by  his 
means  the  tffong  appre!iensi<m  of  such  a  passage  of  scripture  was  estab- 
lished as  the  classical  foimdadcai  of  an  error  that  prevailed  for  centiir 
lies.  Thus,  in  his  expoatiou  of  the  parable  of  the  8u]>per,  Luke  14, 
paying  no  tegard  to  the  rule  which  requires  that  the  point  of  compari' 
son  should  be  ascertained  and  held  fast,  and  affixing  too  literal  a  sense 
to  the  word  waTKo^iv,  V.  23,  he  supposed  he  found  the  theory  expressed 
here  that  men  were  authorieed  aiwl  bound  to  employ  force,  and  compel 
men  to  participate  in  the  supper; — that  is,  t«  enter  into  cofflmunioa 
with  the  universal  visible  churchy  out  of  whose  pale  salvation  was  ikA 
te  be  obtained.  Thus  he  Ijud  the  foundation  of  the  theory^  "  Coge," 
oi: "  eompelle  intrare  in  ecdesiam."  ^ 

True,  Augustin  coUtiHually  explaiia,  that  everything  must  flow  from 
tiie  temper  of  love  ;  but  of  what  use  was  this  principle,  in  a  theory 
which  gave  full  sway  to  arbitr^  will '  How  oft«B  was  not  the  holy 
name  of  love  abused  by  fanaticism  and  the  love  of  powei  ?  It  waa  by 
AuguStin,  then,  that  a  theory  was  proposed  and  founded,  which,  tem- 
pered though  it  wasi,  in  its  praetical  application,  by  hiS  own  pious,  phi- 
Itothropic  spirit,  nevertheless  contained  the  germ  of  ila&t  whole  system 
of  spiritual  despotism,  of  intolerance  and  persecutaon,  which  ended  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  inqvusitiofty 

II.  The  MeUtian  S  hsm  m  Ejypt 
The  second  schism  which  deserves  notice  m  this  period  was  the  Me>- 
laian,  which  originated  in  Egypt.  The  ciuses  which  led  to  it  were  in 
many  respects  similfw  to  those  that  ga\e  OLCision  to  the  Novatian  and 
to  aie  Donatist  schisms.  In  the  very  ilace  where  the  sjmt  of  peace 
and  of  love  should  have  mMt  pfevailed,  m  the  pnson  cells  where  many 
bishops,  companions  of  the  same  suffermga,  were  together,  arose  a  dis- 
pute about  the  different  princijiea  of  proceeding  with  those  who  had 
Men  away  during  the  Dioelesian  persecution.  Theie  existed  among 
the  prisoners  a  more  rigid  party,  who  maintained,  on  the  same  principle 
which  Cyprian  had  once  advocated  und&r  the  persecution  of  Deems, 
that  all  who  should  have  violated,  in  any  way,  their  fidelity  to  the  Chris- 
tiMi  faith,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  foUowship  of  the  church  until 
the  perfect  restoration  of  peace  ;  and  that  if,  up  to  that  time,  they  had 
mMiifested  a  spirit  of  sincere  contrition,  they  should  then  first  obtam 
forgiveness,  accor^g  to  the  measure  of  their  guilt.  At  the  he^  of  this 
more  rigid  party  stood  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  m  the  Thebaid. 
The  bishop  of  tiiis  city,  being  a  metropolitan,  possessed  Uie  highest  rank 
next  after  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  frequently  stood  on  the  same 
level  with  Mm  in  administering  tiie  general  concerns  of  the  church. 

I  V[tl.  ep.  93  ad  TiDMiit.  ep.  1B5  ad  in  istis  autem  qui  n^ntur,  inobedientia 

Sonifiwmin.     ffiiqaiiBvcniuflmr  in  tiis  «  coercelur. 

ici>ihus,Lae(it,ii.li*regibuset!chi««Batihi.9,        »  Emphan.  haires,  Meletmn,  68.      i™ 

dimai  itittWe.    la  illis  qui  teniWf  primO  mrh  riiv  -A-TUOin.  Trm^'"!'  'i"  '^"rf, 

iJduoiiflui.t  comptela  est  prior  Obedientiai  t^j  Hctw  ""^  ^^  ipxt^'aiumip'  uf  Si 
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Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  it  seena, 
had,  like  Cyprian  in  the  Decian  persecution,  for  special  reasons,  with- 
drawn himself  awhile  from  his  community,  agreed  m  his  principles  with 
the  nulder  party.  The  pastoral  letter  on  church  penance,  which,  in 
the  year  S06,  this  bishop  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  church,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom.^  He  displayed  in  it  a  more  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  penitence  as  a  moral  duty,  than  generally  pre- 
vwled  ;  attaching  more  importance  to  the  temper  than  to  the  external 
conduct,  and  jud^g  with  less  severity  those  who,  yielding  solely  to 
physical  weakness,  had  been  forced,  by  the  anguish  of  torture,  to  a  mo- 
mentary denial  of  the  faith,  which  they  afterwards  deeply  regretted.^ 
Many  Christians  had  been  mean  enough  to  force  their  Christian  slaves 
to  offer,  instead  of  themselves,  under  the  delusive  notion  that  God's 
tribunal  could  be  deceived  like  a  human  one.  The  bishop  Peter 
showed  in  this  case  his  correct  moral  Judgment,  in  treating  the  slaves 
with  more  lenity  than  the  masters.  Inasmuch  as  the  former  had  been 
in  a  sense  constrained  by  force  and  fear,  their  church  penance  was 
therefore  to  last  only  ayear ;  and  they  were  thus  tfl  learn,  for  the  future, 
to  do  the  will  of  Christ,  and  to  fear  only  him.  But  the  masters  were  to 
be  subjected  to  three  years  of  penance,  as  hypocrites,  and  because  they 
had  forced  their  fellow-servants  to  offer,  not  having  learned  from  the 
apostle  Paul  that  servants  and  masters  have  one  Lord  in  heaven.  "  But 
if  we  all  have  one  Lord,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  as 
Christ  is  all  in  all  among  Barbarians,  Scythians,  bond,  and  free,  they 
should  consider  what  they  had  done,  when  they  would  fain  deliver  their 
own  souls,  hut  compelled  their  fellow-servants  to  the  worship  of  idols." 
His  correct  judgment  was  seen  again  in  the  severity  which  he  showed 
to  those  of  the  clergy  who,  instead  of  earing  solely  for  the  salvatimof 
the  communities  entrusted  to  tiiem,  and  waiting,  in  their  appomted 
sphere  of  labor,  the  will  of  the  Lord,  had,  in  the  pride  of  fanaticism, 
abandoned  then-  commuiutics,^  and  tolnntarily  given  themselves  up  to 
martyrdom,  and  then — what  was  frequentiythe  punishment  of  fanati- 
cal presumption  —  shrunk  back  and  denied  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death. 

Meletius,  at  a  subsequent  period,  obtained  his  freedom ;  while  those 
bishops  who  held  other  and  milder  principles  of  penitence,  remained 
still  in  the  prison.  He  exercised  his  authority  as  the  second  metropoH- 
'  1  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  Peter,  whom,  being  a 
■,  he  thought  himself  entitled,  perhaps,  to  despise,  on  account  of 


(t»'riJjj^t<Jf  abrim  japiv.     It  is  also  highly  "  apodtSo/ieroi  iinb  1%  /ioaaieiai  TW  oap- 

prohaWe,  that  Uie  sixth  Minon  of  the  Nicene  Kof. 

eonncil  had  its  origin  in  this  relation ;  and  "  Tondiing  this  pomt  he  sajrs,  c  10 :     ho 

its  object  was  (o  secure  as  incontessilile,  to  did  no  one  of  the  apoatlea  ;  for  the  apostia 

the  b^hop  of  Alexandria,  his  general  pri-  Panl,  who  had  gone  through  many  conflieta, 

macy  over  the   entire   Egyptian   church,  and  who  knew  that  it  was  better  to  depart 

which  was  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  and  he  with  Christ,  added, '  Kerertheless,,!© 

the  rank  of  the  church  of  Lycoi-oiia.  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  yon.' 

I  This  letter  was  received  br  the  Greek  Since  he  did  not  seek  his  own  prolit,  but 

church  into  the  namher  of  the  ieliera  incor-  what  would  ho  for  the  good  of  many,  that 

poraled  into  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  laws,  they  phould  be  saved,  he  held  it  to  be  more 

under  the  title  of  invneSuii  Karopuiai.  necessary  than  his  own  rest,  to  abide  with 
the  brethren  and  care  for  them  " 
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his  fiigtt ;  he  travelled  through  the  whole  diocese  of  the  Alexandrian 
patriarch,  within  which,  relying  on  the  authority  just  iJescribed,  he  un- 
dertook to  ordain,  and  to  excommunicate,  accordmg  to  his  own  pleasure. 
He  did  not  recognize  the  official  power  of  those  to  whose  charge,  as 
Periodeutee,  or  visitors,  the  hbhop  Peter  of  Alexandria  had  committed 
the  destitute  commumties.  Their  different  views  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  those  who  had  fallen,  or  who  had  become  suspected  of 
denying  God  in  some  way  or  other,  was  here,  too,  probably  made  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  or  at  least  used  as  a  pretext ;  since  the  Meletians 
boasted  of  representing  the  pure  church  of  the  martyrs.  Four  Egyp- 
tian bishops,  among  the  imprisoned  confessors,  declared  themselves 
firmly  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Meletius,  who,  however, 
took  no  notice  of  this  protestation.  The  bishop  Peter  of  Alexandria 
issued  a  writing  to  the  Alexandrian  church,  wherein  he  bade  all  to 
avoid  fellowship  with  him,  until  the  matter  could  be  more  closely  inves- 
tigated in  connection  with  other  bishops  ;  and  at  length  he  excluded 
hun  —  probably  after  his  own  return  —  from  the  functions  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  from  the  fellowship  of  his  church,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  communities.^    Also,  subsequently  to  the  martyrdom  of 

1  Among  the  sources  which  treat  of  the  liim  two  prfsbjtera.  noniinnted        P         as 
origin  of  the  Melctian  schism, there  isfouiid  church  visitors,  who  had  coiice  m 
a  good  deal  of  eoiilradiclion.    The  first  selves.  The  test  now  reads :  Com  ns 
place  among  these  Eoarcen  is  certainly  due  eis  oecaeionem  Meletius  separa 
to  the  documents  published  by  Matiei,  from  the  Greek  probably  i^ijpif™.)    T 
B  manuscript  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathe-  of  the  obscure  passage  is  proba        th 
dral  of  Verona,  (in  the  osservazioni  lettera-  Meletins  accused  these  presbyters  g 
lie,  T.  IIL  Verona,  173S,)  which,  therefore,  shown  inconstancy  to  the  faith,  o   co         ce 
we  must  malce  tJie  point  of  departure  in  anderthepersecutions;heeKclnd<d      m 
inquiring  into  these  contradictious.    First,  a  season  from  the  fellowship  of                 h, 
a  letter  of  four  imprisoned  confessors  fiom  or  suspended  them  from  their  ofii             m 
Ecypt,  the  Wehops  Hesj-chius,  Pachoniins,  mending  lo  them  to  improve  the 
Theodoras,  and  Fhileas,  who  subsequently  ty  furnished  (hem  by  the  pers 
died  as  martyrs,  (according  to  Euseb.  h.  e.  tcslorin^  themselves  to  their  good             g 
VIJI.  13.)  addressed  lo  the  bishop  Meletius.  by  showing  steadfastness  in  con 
In  this  letter  it  is  urged  agMnst  Meletins,  fiuth.    He  himself  ordained  two          es 
whom  sUll  they  call  dileclns  et  comminister  ters.  one  of  whom  was  in  priso 
in  Domino,  that,  in  violation  of  the  rights  other  had  been  condemned  to  w  rli.       ih 
of  foreign  bishops,  and  particolarly  of  Peter  mines,  as  a  reward  of  their  cons 
of  Alexandria,  he  is  reported  to  have  under-        From  this  narrative  it  is  app  re        h 
taken  lo  ordain  in  foi'cign  dioceses;  which,  the  disputes  which  Meletins  ex               e, 
nevertheless,  was  altoge£er  at  variance  with  beyond  all  doubt,  connected  wit               re 
(he  ancient  laws  of  the  church.    It  is  wor-  pnnciples  as  to  (he  proper  mode      co      ct 
thy  of  remark,  that  among  tlie  grounds  of  during  the  peraeciitions  ;  allhon           m 
excDse  here  mentioned,  to  which  Meletius  tion  is  made  of  this  in  the  preced   g        rs 
might  perhaps  appeal,  thai  borrowed  from  The  third  docnment  is  the  le 
the  difference  in  the  principles  of  penitence  bishop  Peter  to  the  Alexandrian      ni 
is  not  cited  at  all,  as  if  no  dispute  bad  as  ty,  in  which  he  bids  them,  on 
yet  arisen  on  that  point.    Ne:it  follows  the  the  dililicnltieE  with  Meletius, 
ftiny,  that,  when  Meletins  had  received  this  communion  with  him.    With  l 
letter,  he  did  not  answer  it,  did  not  even  re-  of  the  origin  of  the  Meletian  co              es 
pair  to  the  bishops  in  prison,  nor  seek  for  which  is  to  be  gathered  fiom            docu 
thebishopFeter;bnt,aftertlioscbiBhopshad  ments,  the  report  of  Epiphani              be 
already  perished  by  martyrdom,  that  he  most  part  agrees.    He  represents            pa- 
came  to  Alexandria,  and  there  entered  into  ration,  which  had  its  ground  in   h    d  fier 
a  combination  with  two  vealless  men,  who  ence  of  views  as  to  the  principles              ce, 
were  anxious  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  to  have  taken  place  already  iii                n 

'■■  s  as  teachers,  of  whom  Arius  Of  this  the  letters  above  cited  d    d, 

e  the  section  relating  to  doclri.  say  noibinj;.    The  zealous  Mele 

,)     Thetie  discovered   to  wfiom  Kplpbanins  makes  use  o    m     per 
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the  bishop  peter,  A.D.  311,  and  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 
under  whom  the  Ariaa  controversies  broke  out,  thla  schism  stijl  eoatin- 
aed  to  exist. 

The  council  of  Nice  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  this  schism  bj  milder 
regulations.  'Ihe  council  directed  that  Meletius,  since  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  his  restless  character,  should  reside,  siniplj  as  a 
titular  bishop,  irithout  active  jurisdiction,  at  Lycopolis  ;  and  for  the  fu- 
ture refrain  altogether  from  bestowing  ordination,  whether  in  the  city 
or  in  the  eoantpy.  Yet  the  clergy  who  had  been  already  ordained  by 
him,  shoidd  remain  in  posaesMon  of  their  offices,  only  taking  rank  after 
the  others  who  had  received  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
But  if  these  should  be  removed  by  death,  before  them,  then  they  might 
take  their  places,  in  case  they  should,  by  the  vote  of  the  communities, 
be  found  worthy ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,^ 
But  the  Meietian  schism,  which,  moreover,  found  fresh  sources  of  nour- 

haps  also  have  represenlcii  the  affiur  in  an  the  imprisonment  of  Pelcr;  neither  does  he 

•xaggerated  light ;  sliH  it  is  quite  possible  mention  it  himself  in  Ills  letter.    Moreover, 

^t  a  dispute  of  this  sort  laaj  have  ftlready  Easebius,  IX,  6,  reports  (hut  nnder  the  per- 

pceurred,  although  it  had  as  yet  led  to  no  ''-   '     "  "■---—--—    ■-   ■■■ 

open  rupture.    The  narrative,  which  is  the  .   . 

aecond  of  those  documents  of  Maifoi,  inti-  beheaded,  without  nmning  iuuiiliuii  ui  auj 
mates  this.  According  to  Bpiphanius,  Me-  earlier  impriaonment  of  his.  On  the  cwn- 
letius,  when  he  left  the  common  prison,  had  trarj,  fiom  the  last  words  of  Peter,  whjcli, 
been  condemned  to  labor  in  the  mines.  On  to  be  snre.  in  th^I^tin  translation,  in  which 
his  journey  lo  the  place  of  his  panishmeni,  they  are  preserved  to  ua,  sound  somewhat 
he  is  represented  as  having  ondertujien  to  o)>scQre,  it  might  be  inferrod,  that  he  was 
ordain  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  This  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  was  iotendiiig 
ttory  is  perhaps  false — pe'rhaps  it  is  a  ru-  soon  Co  appoint  an  ecclesiastical  trial  ia 
inor  which  gradually  arose  and  spread  Alexandria  itself:  Ne  ei  coram onicetis,  do- 
•mong  the  Meietian  party  in  order  to  shield  nee  occurrani  illi  cum  sa^ientibus  viris  et 
him  ag^nst  some  eviJ  suspicion.  The  doc-  vldeam  qniB  sunt,  qnce  cr^iiavit. 
-  -■■  ••-'--- 'o  presuppose,  that        With  Oiese  narratives, however,  the  stoiy 


KeletiuH  had  then  obliiiiied  his  entire  free-  of  Athanasina,  AlJOlog-  C-  Arianos,  ( 

iota.    Wha(  Bpipha,niua  jelales  is,  on  the  (which  Socrates  follows,)  in  part  conH 

other  hand,  in  accordance  wiih  the  narrative  that  the  bishop  Petrus  (SjeAsriov)  i-rrl  ?roA- 

of  MafFei,  that  us  the  p         ------ <--^    ■^---  .i-.."^ —;-..-  -.  .q..-;-  i-. 

ttjrt^d  themsehea  the  e 
•'■"  """'"  "'  Meletius  styli 

a ;  for  it  is  r      ,  .  ,        , 

1,  that  Meletius  was  fond  of  would  of  course  be  understood  these  very 
jnaking  confessors  eocieaiasiics,  la  tlia  arbitrary  ordinations.  In  respect  (o  th{i 
church  history  of  Socrates,  I.  34,  one  ai^  sDcond  matter,  hQwever,  the  passioimte  op- 
count  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that  ponents  of  the  JHolotiana  are  not  to  be 
while  the  bishop  Peter,  who  nfierwards  died  wholly  heUevcd.  It  might  perhaps  be,  that 
as  a  martyr,  had  talten  refuge  in  ilight,  this  charge  was  conjured  np  ai  a  later  pefj- 
(^rfyowrof  Si&  T6r  rdre  duuy/jov,)  Meletius  od,  by  enemies  of  Moletins.  They  inferred 
nsnrped  the  right  of  ordaining  in  his  dio-  from  the  fact  that  Meletius  had  been  releas- 
ees;. If  this  accoqnt  were  correct^  the  ori-  ed  from  the  same  imprisonment  in  which 
Kin  of  the  schism  would  be  still  more  clear,  the  others  had  esparicnced  rnartyrdom,  ao- 
Heletius  had,  perhaps,  remonstrated  against  cording  to  the  same  licentious  mo-le  of 
Us  flight  with  PetBr  himself  i  at>d  imagined  drawing  conclnsions  we  have  already  no- 
himself  lo  he  the  more  warranted,  on  that  liced,  that  he  must  'have  procured  his  free- 
aicconnt,  lo  interfere  with  his  authority,  dom  by  consenting  to  offer,  For  the  rest. 
The  narrative  of  Bpiphanius  does  indeed  this  story  of  Athanasins,  too,  seems  to  go 
conflict  with  this  view ;  but  anachronisms  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  hisb- 
ara  no  uncommon  thing  in  this  author,  op  Peter  was  still  in  a  state  of  freedon). 
Prom  the  documents  edited  by  Maff'ei,  the  that  he  suhsequently  returned  to  Alexaa- 
absence  of  Peter  from  Alexandria  at  this  dria,  and  there  convoked  a  synod  against 
time  is  clearly  made  ont  indeed,  but  not  hi;  Meletius. 
Imprisonment  The  bishops  who  stylo  them-  '  See  the  letter  of  the  Nicene  coundl,  in 


s  prisoners  say 


hops  who  stylo  them-        '  See  thi 
loihing,  however,  of     Socrates  1- 
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SCHISM   BETWEEN  DAMASUS  AND 

ishment  amid  the  Arian  disputes,  contiaued  to  propagate  itself  till  into 
the  fifth  centurj. 

III.  Schism  between  Damasus  and  UrsinuB,  at  Home. 

In  this  schism,  we  observe  the  corrupting  influence  of  worldly  pros- 
perity and  ahnndance,  and  of  the  confusion  of  spiritual  things  with  secu- 
lar, on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  church.^  We  see  what  a  mighty  in- 
terest of  profane  passions  was  already  existing  there.  The  particular 
occasion  which  led  to  the  breaking-out  of  this  schism,  lay  in  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Roman  bishop  Liberius  had,  in 
356,  been  deposed  from  bis  place,  and  sent  into  exile,  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  Athar 
nasius.^  The  archdeacon  Felix,  who  acceded  to  the  emperor's  wishes, 
was  elevated  to  the  place  of  Liberius.  But,  when  the  latter  subse- 
quently consented  to  subscribe  a  creed  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  by  the 
Arian  party,  Constantius  permitted  him,  in  the  year  358,  to  return  to 
Rome ;  and  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  resume  hia  bishopric.  Meanwhile 
a  distinct  party  bad  been  formed  m  the  church  by  a  ccrtmn  presbyter, 
named  Eusebius ;  which  party  held  their  conventicle  in  a  private  house, 
and  avoided  all  fellowship  with  those  who  were  favored  by  the  party  at 
sourt.^  Now  this  party  refused  to  recognize  Liberius  aa  bishop,  on 
account  of  his  recantation,  and  hence  continued  to  hold  their  separate 
assemblies.  Felix  was  banished  ;  and  he  is  reported,  at  least  by  the 
enemies  of  Liberiiis,*  te  have  subsequently  repented  of  his  transition  to 
Arianism,  and,  for  this  reason,  to  have  led  a  life  of  penance  at  the  villa 
to  which  he  had  withdrawn  himself.  The  meetings  of  the  Eusebian 
party  were  forcibly  broken  up  ;  Eusebius  was  kept  confined  in  a  room 
of  hia  own  house,  where  the  meetings  had  been  held. 

In  this  ferment  of  the  Roman  communities,  schisms  might  easily  be 
occasioned  by  the  new  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  place  of  liberius, 
after  his  death,  in  366.  The  real  course  which  matters  took,  aa  we 
have  two  opposite  reports,  which  proceed  from  the  opposite  parties, 
cannot  be  certainly  traced.  According  to  the  account  of  one  party, 
Damasus  was,  in  the  first  place,  regularly  chosen  and  ordained  bbhop  ; 
but,  afterwards,  a  deacon,  Ursinns  or  Ursicinus,  who  had  aspired  to  die 
episcopal  dignity,  with  bis  party,  took  possession  of  the  church,  which 
was  called  after  its  builder,  or  the  presbyter  who  conducted  divine  wor- 
ship in  it,  the  church  of  Sidninus  ;^  and  caused  lumself  here  to  be 
ordained  bishop,*  According  to  the  other  report,'  the  party  which  had 
always  continued  to  bo  faithfully  devoted  to  the  bishop  Liberius,  imme- 
diately after  his  death  made  choice  of  Ursicinus.     But  Damasus,  who 

1  As  Ammianas  Marcellinns  Terj  justly         *  See  rita  Eusebii,  1.  c 


'  See  the  accountB  in  the  chronicle  of 

ler  the  head  of  docirinsl  Jerome,  in  Socrates  aji  J  Sozomen. 

_  1  The  introduction  to  the  petition  of  Mar- 

.  '  See  Iha  history  of  (he  sulfcrings  of  this  cellinua  and  of  Faustinns,  two  prcsbylert 

Ensehina,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  as  it  belonging  to  the  party  of  Ursicinus,  and  of 

conies  from  an  enthusinstie  admirer,  is  not  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  to  the  emperors  Thco- 

encilled  lo  full  belief    Published  by  Baluz,  dosius  and  Arcadius.    Pubhshed  bv  Sir- 

JCscellan,  L  II.  pag.  HI,  mond.  opp.  T,  L 

VOL.  n.  19* 
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belonged  to  tJioae  'who,  during  the  banishment  of  Liberius,  had  attached 
themaeivea  to  Felix,  and  who  had  ever  aspired  afUr  the  epiacopat«, 
was  nominated  bishop  by  the  party  of  Felix.  Thiia  if;  cannot  be  detei^ 
mined  which  one  of  tlie  two  competitors  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
disturbances  and  deeds  of  violence.  Although  the  truth  is,  that,  when- 
ever any  matter  became  an  object  of  zealous  contention  among  the  low^ 
er  classes  of  the  passionate  and  restless  Roman  people,  many  things 
might  be  done  which  the  heads  of  both  parties  would  gladly  have  avoid- 
ed ;  yet  it  ia  most  probable  that  neither  of  the  two,  in  this  case,  eould 
be  wholly  exempted  from  blame.  Damasus  appears,  moreover,  on  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  a  proud  man.^  Bishops,  who  should  be  minis- 
ters of  peace,  and  surrender  up  everything,  sooner  than  allow  any  strife 
to  go  on  for  their  own  honor,  suffered  the  matter  to  take  such  a  course, 
that  a  bloody  struggle  must  decide  the  question,  which  of  the  two  waa 
thfl  regular  bishop.  On  one  day  there  were  found,  in  the  church 
occupied  by  TTrsicinus,  which  was  stormed  by  the  party  of  Damaaua, 
the  dead  bodies  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men.^  Damaaus  at  last 
conquered,  and  IlrsieinM  was  banished.  But  the  division  continued 
to  exist  longer ;  and,  moreover,  other  foreign  bishops  were  drawn  into 
it.  To  suppress  this  schism,  and  the  quarrels  that  grew  out  of  it,  the 
emperor  Gratian  issued,  in  the  year  378  or  381,  the  law  which  we 
have  noticed  already  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  to  which  he  was  moved 
by  the  petition  of  a  Eoman  council.  Ey  this  law,  he  conferred  on  the 
Roman  bishop  the  right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  instance,  on  the  a^ira 
of  the  bishops  who  were  implicated  in  this  schism  ;^  providing,  however, 
that  they  should  not  encroach,  by  so  doing,  on  the  authority  of  the  me- 
tropolitans in  the  provinces, 

RBMAEK.-i-Tiie  schisms  of  Lucifer  of  Calaris  aod  of  Meletius  of 
Aotioch,  on  account  of  the  intimate  connection  in  which  they  stand 
with  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies,  are  reserved  for  the  fourth 
BCtion. 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

CHJtlSTIAN   I.IFE   AND    CHRISTIAN    WORSHIP. 

I.  Chbistian  Life. 
1.  Its  General  Chm-aeter  in  this  Period. 

From  the  changes  which,  in  the  preceding  sections,  we  saw  taking 
place  in  the  relationg  and  circmustances  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
easy  to  form  some  probable  conjecture  as  to  what  would  he  the  new 
shaping  of  the  whole  Christian  life  in  the  present  period.  The  vast 
numbers  who,  from  external  emisiderations,  without  any  inward  call, 
joined  themselves  to  the  Christian  communities,  served  to  introduce 
into  the  church  all  the  corruptions  of  the  heathen  world.  Pagan  vices, 
pagan  delusions,  pagan  super^tion,  took  the  garh  and  name  of  Chris- 
tlaiii^,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  exert  a  more  corrupting  influence  on 
tiie  Christian  life.  Such  were  those  who,  without  any  real  interest 
whatever  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  living  half  in  Paganism  and  half 
in  ao  outward  show  of  Christianity,  composed  the  crowds  that  thronged 
the  charches  on  the  festivals  of  the  Christians,  and  the  theatres  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Pagans.^  Such  were  those  who  accounted  themselves 
Christians,  if  they  but  attended  church  once  or  twice  in  a  year  f  while, 
without  a  thought  of  any  higher  life,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
species  of  worldly  pursuit  and  pJeasure.  Hiere  were  multitudes, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East,  who,  although  no  longer  Par 
gans,  and  although  they  were  denominated,  in  the  most  genera!  sense  of 
the  word,  believere,  yet  kept  baok,  during  the  greatest  part,  or  even  Uie 
whde  of  their  lives,  from  the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and  only  when 
admonished  by  the  actual  or  apprehended  approach  of  death,  in  sudden 
attacks  of  sickness,  in  earthqucJces,  or  the  unforeseen  calamities  of  war, 
took  r^fiige  in  baptism.  Others,  who  had  received  baptism,  thought 
themselves  religloTis  enough,  if  they  attended  church  on  all  the  festivals 
—  a  practice  denounced,  therefore,  by  Chrysostom,  as  a  mere  form, 
wholly  without  Influence  on  the  inner  life  ;  -~  custom,  but  not  pifity.3 

The  greater  the  number  of  these  nominal  Christians,  the  more  mia- 
ehievous  became  the  errors  which  made  them  feel  secure  in  this  out- 
ward Christianity,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  delu^ve  notion  that 
they  could  live  iji  sin,  and  yet  obtain  salvation.  Of  this  Hnd  were 
those  many  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  ideas  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  preceding  period ;  —  false  notions  of  what 


^  Augnetin.  de  catei^hiE^ndis  r^dib.  4  48.  tov,    Chiyegstoin.  in  baptiqqi.  Chnsti  T- 

Dtw  l^rbiB  injplent  ^clesie^  per  dies  festQS  Y,  f.  523.  SAvil. 

Ciiristiai|omBi,qHeeii|iplentlJtBatrs,periiiea  '  ?ui^EiOf  ftirtv,  oit  ri^tW-    In-A*' 

wlennee  Paganorum,  j^aai,  H.  V.  J.  V.  f,  7g. 

»  *Ajro{  ii  Seirrcpov  fiiifjf  TOv  Tianit  tvutv- 
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constitutes  faith  ;  the  confounding  of  the  inward  thing  with  the  outward 
Mgn  ;  tliat  reliance  on  externals  in  religion,  which  grew  out  of  this  very 
habit  of  overlooking  what  belongs  to  faith  and  to  the  life  of  faith,  and 
of  confounding  the  divine  realities  which  faith  apprehends,  with  the 
outward,  earthly  forms  which  were  designed  merely  to  symbolize  them. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  here  at  once,  —  which  it  will  bo  our  object  after- 
wards to  explain  more  fully  in  detail, —  the  mischief  presents  itself  in 
the  delusive  persuasion  that  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  life,  could 
make  sure  of  being  delivered  from  divine  punishment,  and  introduced 
into  the  community  of  the  blessed,  by  the  charm  of  outward  baptism ; 
which  mistaken  confidence  in  the  magical  cleansing  and  atoning  efficacy 
of  baptism  encouraged  numbers  to  persevere  to  the  last  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  lusts,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  this  as  a  fijial  reme- 
dy. It  presents  itself  again  in  the  delusive  persuasion  respecting  the 
aanctifying  effects  of  the  communion,  even  when  received  without  suit- 
able preparation,  and  only  on  the  principal  festivals ;  in  the  delusive 
persuasion  respecting  the  merit  of  an  outward  attendance  on  church, 
of  pilgrimages  to  certain  spots  consecrated  by  religious  remembrances, 
of  donations  to  churches,  of  alms-giving,  especially  to  ecclesiastics  aad 
monks,  —  no  respect  being  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  what  was  thus 
bestowed  had  been  acquired,  nor  to  the  disposition  with  which  it  was 
^ven.  Instead  of  bearing  the  cross  in  their  hearts,  men  relied  on  the 
magical  power  of  the  outward  sign.  Instead  of  soberly  carrying  out 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their  lives,  they  folded  up  the  scroll  on 
which  it  was  written,  to  wear  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet.^ 

Mischievous  was  the  influence  resulling  from  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies, inasmuch  as  they  were  conducted  with  an  inconsiderate  zeal ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  sacriiied  everything 
else  to  the  one  interest  of  a  forma!,  orthodox  theory  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
attention  of  men  was  directed  awayXrom  the  true  essence  and  from  the 
demands  of  practical  Christianity.  Mischievous  was  the  influence, 
also,  of  the  uaevangelical  notion,  which  contiuually  gained  ground,  of  a 
distinct  outward  priesthood,  confined  to  a  single  class  of  men, — whereby 
the  original  idea  of  the  priestly  character  belonging  in  common  to.  all 
Christians,  ever  became  more  completely  obscured  and  suppressed. 
That  which  should  be  the  concern  of  all  Christians,  and  which  should 
be  required  of  them  all,  as  spiritually-minded  men,  was  supposed  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  spiritual  order  and  to  monks  ;  and  whoever  waa 
exhorted  to  lead  a  more  sober  and  holy  life,  was  ever  ready  to  reply : 
"  I  am  of  the  world  ;  and  secular  men,  if  they  are  believers,  if  they 
abide  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  do  not  lead  an  extremely 
vicious  life,  will  doubtless  reach  heaven;  though  they  may  not  attain  to 
(hose  higher  seats  which  are  reserved  for  the  sjunts.     I  have  not  left 


^  Jerome,  nfter   having   spoken  of  flie  anaj-,  IV.  fol.  109.    Chrjsosfom,  ad  pop. 

Pharisees :  Htee  in  con^  portanda  snnC,  Antiochen.  H.  19,  f  i,  T.  IL  ed.  Montfnu- 

non  in  corpore.     Hoc  a.pud  nos  eaperstitio-  con,  f.  1B7.     i.1  ymiuKci  khI  tA  /lutpd  rraiSia 

see  mulierculie  in  parvuHs  evangeliia  et  in  avri    ^laK^c  /icyd^iic  eiiayyeita  i^aOTaai 

crucis  ligno  et  islinsmodi  rebus  oaqno  hodle  tou  Tpaxr/fiOii. 
&clilant.    In  c  2S,  Mattb.  1.  IV.  ed.  Marti- 
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the  world.  I  am  no  clergyman,  no  monk.  Of  aueh  alone  these  Igftier 
virtues  can  be  required." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  b?  wrong  to  judge,  frpm  the 
great  masa  of  nominal  Christians,  the  character  of  the  whole  church. 
The  many  examples  of  individual  church  teaeher^,  who  were  tnily  pene- 
trated with  the  gospel  spirit,  and  earnestly  labored  to  promote  it,  may 
nghriy  be  considered  as  testifybg  to  what  was  within  the  chnrch  itaelf ; 
for,  without  the  Christian  spirit  under  which  they  had  been  tramed  and 
educated,  tiey  assuredly  never  could  have  beoome  what  they  wei-e. 
So,_too,  in  many  of  the  appearancea  of  Monasticiam,  notwithstandbg 
all  ita  aberrations,  there  was  still  expreased  a  v,axm  Christian  spirit, 
Vhich  must  have  come  originally  from  the  church, 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  had  element,  which  hid  mttvardly 
assumed  the  Christian  garb,  should  push  itself  more  prominenUy  to 
notice  in  public  life.  Hence  it  waa  more  aure  to  attract  the  com- 
mon gaiie,  while  the  genuinely  Christian  temper  loved  retirement,  and 
created  leas  aenaation ;  except  in  those  casei,  which  were  not  unfre- 
quent  jn  this  period,  where  opposition  elicited  the  hidden  Christian  life, 
a^id  made  it  appear  brighter  in  the  conflict.  "  Watch  the  oil-presa," 
Bead  Augustin  to  those  who  saw  nothing  but  the  evil  swimming  on  the 
eurfaoe  ;  "  watch  it  a  little  more  narrowly,  and  do  not  look  at  the  scum 
alone  that  floats  onthe  top.     Only  seek,  and  you  will  find  something."^ 

At  the  present  time,  the  relation  of  vital  Chri&Uanity  to  the  ChHiti- 
mity  of  mere  form  resembled  that  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  ex- 
iated  between  the  Chriatianity  of  those  to  whom  religion  was  a  serious 
concern,  and  Paganism,  which  constituted  the  prevailing  rule  of  life. 
Ab,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  life  of  genuine  Christians  had  stood  out  in 
Strong  contrast  with  the  life  of  die  pagan  world;  so  now  the  life  of  such 
as  were  Christiana  not  merely  by  outward  profession,  but  also  in  the 
temper  of  Ijieir  hearta,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the  careleae 
and  abandoned  life  of  the  ordinary  nominal  Chrietiana.  By  these  lat 
ter,  the_  othera,  to  whom  Christianity  was  a  serious  concern,  and  who 
placed  it  neither  in  a  formal  orthodoxy,  nor  in  a  round  of  outward  cere- 
monies, were  regarded  in  the  same  light  as,  in  the  earlier  times,  the 
Christians  had  been  regarded  by  the  Pagans.  They  also  were  re- 
proached by  these  nominal  Christians,  just  as  the  Christians  generally 
Lad  been  taunted  before  by  the  Pagans,  with  seeking  to  be  rigMeout 
overmuch.  Such  is  the  picture  which  Augustin  has  drawn  from  the 
life  of  these  times,  "  Aa  the  Pagan  who  would  be  a  Christian,  hears 
rude  words  from  the  Pagans ;  so  he,  among  the  Christians,  who  would 
Uvea  better  and  more  conscientious  life,  hears  himself  abused  by  the 
Christians  themselves.  He  who  would  be  sober  among  the  intemperate, 
ghaste  among  the  incontinent ;  he  who  would  honestly  serve  God  apiong 
those  who  consult  astrologers ;  he  who  would  go  nowhere  but  to  eliurch 
among  those  who  flook  to  the  silly  showa,  must  hear  rude  language  from 
Christiana  themselves,  who  will  say :  *  Ton  are  really  a  very  great  and 
righteous  man,  a  second  Elijah  or  Peter ;  ^-^  you  musf;  have  ifcseended 
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from  heaven.'  "  ^  In  anotlicr  place,  lie  says  :^  "  As  soon  as  a  man  be- 
gins to  live  for  God,  to  despise  the  world,  to  ahstaiu  from  revenging  in- 
juries, from  seeking  after  riches,  or  any  earthly  goods  ;  to  look  down 
upon  all  these  things,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  God,  and  to  walk 
faithfully  in  the  way  of  Christ,  —  not  only  the  Pagans  say  of  him,  'He 
is  mad  ; '  but  what  should  give  us  greater  concern,  because  it  shows 
that,  even  in  the  church,  many  sleep  and  will  not  be  awakened,  he 
must  expect  to  hear  Christians  themselves  remark  :  '  What  is  the  man 
about?  What  can  have  entered  into  hia  head?'"*  Such  individuals  of 
the  laity  as  were  distinguished  by  their  piety  from  the  great  mass 
of  nominal  Christians,  and  from  the  worldly-minded  members  of  the. 
clergy,  often  excited  the  jealousy  of  these  latter,  and  had  to  suffer 
their  persecutions.*  Such  examples  were  too  troublesome  ;  —  they 
were  too  severe  censors  of  morals. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  describing  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
where  we  adduced  the  testimony  of  Pagans  themselves,  as  unimpeach- 
able evidence  of  the  fact,  tbat  pious  Christiaii  females,  presenting  pat- 
terns of  genuine  wives  and  mothers,  often  furnished  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  depravation  of  manners  and  reckless  pursuit  of  earth- 
ly things,  to  be  found  in  the  families  of  Pagans,  or  of  mere  nominal 
Christians.  From  such  wives  and  mothers,  tie  true  religious  instruo- 
tion  of  the  husband,  or  at  least  the  pious  education  of  the  children, 
often  proceeded.  By  them,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted 
in  the  soula  of  these  who  afterwards  produced  great  effects  as  teachers 
of  the  church.  The  pious  Nonna,  by  her  prayers  and  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  religion  which  shone  through  her  life,  gradually  won  over 
to  the  gospel  her  husband  Gregory,  who  had  belonged  to  an  unchristian 
Beet,  and  he  became  a  devoted  bishop.  'Iheir  first-bom  son,  whom 
they  had  long  yearned  after,  was  carried,  soon  after  hia  birth,  to  the 
altar  of  the  church,  where  they  placed  a  volume  of  the  gospels  in  his 
hands,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  example  of 
a  pious  education,  and  this  early  consecration,  first  received  from  his 
mother,  of  which  he  was  often  reminded,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  son ;  and  he  compares  his  mother  with  Anna,  who  consecrated 
Samuel  to  God.  This  impression  abode  upon  him,  while  exposed,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  youtli,  which  he  spent  at  Athena,  to  the  contagion 
of  the  Paganism  which  there  prevailed.  This  son,  the  distinguished 
church-teacher  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  says  of  hia  mother,  that  her 
emotions,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical  facts  connected  with  her  faith, 
overcame  all  sense  of  pain  from  her  own  sufferings :  hence,  on  festival 
days,  she  was  never  known  to  be  sorrowful,  and  death  surprised  her 
wlule  praying  before  the  altar,^     The  pious  Anthusa  of  Antioch  retired 

'  In  1^.  90,  T.  I.  J  4.  itiujne  eos  habent,  et  quasi  CErvkibus  suis 

*  In  ^1.  4a,  T.  II,  §  4.  impoaitoB ;  ut  a  bono  atxlHcant  opere,  vnriia 

=  In  i>.  46,  T.  U.  5  4.  pcrseculionibus  inquielant.     In  cp.  ad  Tit 

<SosapJerome:Verenance9tCTniere,m  c.  I.  T.  IV.  f.  417. 
plerisqne  urbibus  episcopoa  sive  prcsbytcras,         *  Gregor.  Kaziani.  orat.  19,  f.  292.  nnd 

Bi  l£UC03  vidcrinc  hospicales,  amatores  bono-  Itie  epigrams  of  Gre^ry       Nazianzen,   in 

rum,  invidere,  fcemere,  quasi  non  liceat  fa-  Mumtori    anecdola   Gr^ca   Palav.    1709, 

cere  rjuod  episropus  non  faciat,  et  tales  esse  pag.  92. 
lajcoa  damnatio  sacerdatiuii  sit.     Graves 
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from  the  bustle  of  the  great  world,  to  which  ehe  belonged  by  her  con- 
ditjon,  into  the  still  retreat  of  domestic  life.  Having  lost  her  husband 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  from  regard  to  his  memory,  and  a  desire  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  son,  she  chose  to  remain  a 
widow  ;  and  it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  early,  pious,  and  careful  edu- 
cation, that  the  boy  became  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  great 
church-teacher,  John  Chrysostom,  Similar  was  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  education  of  her  eon,  by  the  mother  of  Theodoret,  In  like  man- 
ner, Monica,  by  her  submissive,  amiable,  and  gentle  spirit,  softened  the 
temper  of  a  violently  passionate  husband ;  and,  while  she  had  much  to 
suffer  from  him,  scattered  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  the  young  soul 
of  her  son  Augustin,  which,  after  many  stormy  passages  of  life,  brought 
forth  their  fruit  in  him  abundantly.  To  make  their  children  early  ac- 
quainted with  the  holy  scriptures,  was  considered,  by  such  mothers,  as 
a  task  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  them.^ 

2.  Ascetic  Tendetun/,  and  ike  Monastic  Life  wMck  proceeded  from  it. 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  saw  that  the  tendency  to  ascetism  was 
promoted,  in  the  more  earnest  Christian  minds,  by  the  opposition  to  the 
pagan  depravation  of  manners.  Now,  as  it  was  the  case  in  the  present 
period,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multitude  who  outwardly  professed 
Christianity,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  this  depravation  obtruded  it- 
self on  these  more  earnest  souls,  even  under  the  external  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity;  and  as  within  the  outward  church  itself  so  marked  a  contrast 
had  arisen  between  those  who  were  Christians  in  spirit  and  disposition, 
and  those  whose  Christianity  consisted  only  in  profession  and  ceremo- 
nial performances,  the  necessary  consequence  was,  that,  by  pushing  this 
opposition,  apprehended  in  too  outward  a  manner,  to  an  undue  extreme, 
this  ascetic  separation  from  the  world  was  canied  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent ;  as  indeed  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  first  appearances  of  this  sort 
manifested  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  which  were  seats 
of  corruption. 

In  the  preceding  period,  the  ascetics  were  accustomed  to  live  singly, 
each  according  to  his  own  inclination,  without  any  specific  form  of  union, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  In  Egypt  it 
was  customary  for  the  ascetics  to  settle  down  singly  in  the  country,  at 
no  great  distance  from  some  village,  where  they  supported  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  devoted  the  surplus  to  charitable 
purposes.^    It  was  first  in  this  present  period,  when  the  previously  ex- 

'  Daughlers  also  were  earlv  made  famil-  a  broken  heart,  liberal  support  of  the  poor; 
iar  wilh  such  portions  of  the  holy  scciptnres  paie  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  who  were 
Hs  were  deemed  lobe  espedally  sailed  to  poor  or  Elrarfters;  aeliva  pity  for  all  in 
the  eapacity  of  childhood.  They  were  dialress,  reverence  for  the  pjons,  care  for  the 
taught  to  commit  Psalms  to  memory.  Seo  monks,  providine  for  their  support  to  the 
GreRor,  l^Bseni  vita  Maerina  opp.  tom.  II.  satisfaction  of  all  their  bodily  wants,  ao  that 
f.  179.  What  was  ^nerally  supposed  to  they  might  devote  themselves  to  their  call- 
constitute  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  woman,  ing  wilhoat  diaturhance.  Vid.  Nil.  Perister. 
may  be  seen  from  the  description  which  c.  Ill, 

Nilua  gives  of  Perislera;  constant  stndv  of  '  Athanas.  vita  S.  Anton.    "Ennorof  tCiv 

the  holy  scriptures,  (luMrri  tCoi  Seiof  toyl-  ffovJmiiivov  laiira  ■nponixeoi,  oh  patpav  rjc 

av  iajveiLfK,]  fervent  prayer  proceeding  &oia  JiKor  Kii/tir  <ord  )iiva{  ^andTo. 
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isting  genus  of  all  tendencies  of  life  attuned  to  a  more  settled  and  de- 
finite mode  of  growth,  that  the  freer  form  ni  the  ascetic  life  shaped  it- 
self into  MonaSticism — a  phenomenon  of  great  importance,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  influence  wlueh  it  had  already,  in  thia  period,  mi  the  evo- 
lution of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Christian  and  church  life  in  the  East ; 
as  on  account  of  the  vast  iofluonco  which  it  had  in  later  times  on  the 
culture  of  the  Western  nations. 

As  it  is  true  of  this  whole  ascetic  tendency,  that,  although  it  might 
End  some  foothold  in  a  partial  and  one-sided  apprehension  of  Christian- 
ity, yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peou^arly  Christian ; 
so  is  it  also  true  that  this  particular  product  of  the  ascetic  tendency 
cannot,  in  itself  considered,  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  springing  simply  out  of  the  spirit  of  this  rehgion. 
Something  like  it  is  in  fact  to  be  found  in  other  religions,  (as  for  exam- 
ple in  Buddhiusm;)  and  particularly  in  those  countries  of  the  East 
where  Monasticism  first  developed  itself,  the  way  was  already  prepared 
for  it  in  the  circumstances  of  the  climate,  and  in  the  prevaiUng  habits 
of  feeling,  which  were,  in  some  measure,  due  to  these  circumstances. 
In  Egypt,  the  birth  place  of  Monasticism,  something  like  it  had,  in 
fact,  aJready  appeared  among  the  Jews,  in  the  sect  of  the  Therapeatse ; 
and  in  Palestine,  where  Monasticism  early  found  its  way,  the  Essenes, 
witli  many  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind,  had  preceded  it.  Monasti- 
cism, on  the  contrary,  was  at  variance  with  the  pure  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  inasmuch  as  it  impelled  men,  instead  of  remaining  as  a  salt  to 
the  corrupt  world  in  which  they  lived,  outwardly  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and  to  bury  the  talent  which  otherwise  they  might  have  used  for  the 
benefit  of  niany.  But  though  Monasticism  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  out  of  Christianity,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into  this  foreign 
mode  of  life,  whereby  with  many  it  became  ennobled,  and  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  effecting  much  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  effected  bv  any  such  mode  of  living. 

In  the  fourth  century,  men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question,  as  to 
who  was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  MonastJcism,  whether  Paul  or 
Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  understood  the  individual  from  whom 
the  spread  of  lliia  mode  of  life  prciceeded,  the  name  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  latter ;  for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Christian  hermit,  yet  he 
must  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  and, 
without  the  inauence  of  Anthony,  would  have  found  no  followers.^  Be- 
fore Anthony,  there  may  have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or  by 
pecahar  outward  circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life ; 
but  they  remained,  afc  least,  unknown.  The  first  whom  tradition  — 
which,  ih  this  case,  it  mast  be  confessed,  is  entitled  to  little  confidence, 
and  much  distorted  by  fable  —  cites  by  name,  is  the  above-mentioned 
Panl,^   He  ig  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  persecution,  which, 

'Jerome,  in  his  aceonht  of  Ihe  life  of  fables  which  were  circulalcd  uhout  Paul; 

PantjSaya  VBfy  justlyof  Atuhony:  Nontnm  but  even  his  oivn  bic^raplij  of  iiim   is  not 

ipsa  flnle  omncs  fuil,  quam  ah  eo  omnium  fi'ee  from  thein,  and  it  gives  no  disliuiit  jiio- 

indtam  sunt  scudia.  cure  of  Ihe  man. 

^Jerome  himself  spei^  of  the  absurd 
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no  doubt,  raged  ivitli  peculiar  violence  in  his  native  land,  tlie  Tliobaid 
m  Upper  Egyjit,  to  withdraw  himself,  when  a  young  man,  to  a  grotto 
in  a  remote  mountain.  Bj  degrees  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
of  life  he  had  adopted  at  first  out  of  necessity.  Nourishment  and 
clothing  were  supplied  him  by  a  palm  tree  that  had  sprung  up  near  the 
grotto.  ^  Whether  everything  in  this  legend,  or,  if  not  everytMng,  what 
part  of  it,  is  historically  tnie,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  According 
to^  the  tradition,  Anthony,  of  whom  wo  shall  presently  ^ve  a  more  de- 
tailed account,  having  heard  of  Paul,  visited  Lim,  and  made  him  known 
to  others.  But^  as  Athanasius,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  is  wholly  silent 
as  to  this  matter,  which  he  certainly  would  have  deemed  an  important 
circumstance, — though  he  states  that  Anthony  visited  all  ascetics  who 
were  experienced  in  the  spiritual  life,  —  the  story  must  be  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  credit. 

Anthony,  whom  we  may  regard,  therefore,  as  the  father  of  Monasla- 
eisai,  sprang  from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  in  the  village  of 
Coma,  in  the  provmce  of  Heracleopolis  (magna)  a  city  of  the  Heptar 
nome,  bordering  on  the  ThebaJd.^  He  waa  bom  about  the  year  261. 
He  received  a  simple,  pious  education,  but  no  literary  training  ; — a 
■thing,  indeed,  hardly  known  in  the  old  Coptie  families,  into  which  the 
influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Hellenism  had  not  penetrated.  The  Cop- 
He  language  was  bis  vernafiular  tongue ;  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
learn  the  Greek  m  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Greek  culture ; 
and  as  often  happens  with  such  men,  in  whom  the  contemplative  bent 
of  mind  predominates,  he  had  no  disposition  to  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. He  would  have  been  under  the  necessity,  moreover,  of  resorting 
to  the  school  in  which  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  was  given ;  but° 
owing  to  tbe  more  serious,  retiring  disposition  for  which  he  was  early 
distinguished,  he  avoided  the  society  of  noisy  boys.^  From  the  first, 
too,  he  took  little  interest  in  matters  of  woridly  learning ;  but  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  craving  after  the  intuition  of  divine  things,  were 

1  Sraom.  1. 1.  0. 13.  tion  of  acriplure,  lo  pvay  witliont  ceasinf, 
At  innaains  erj^  of  him,  in  the  account  una  so  constuntly  present :  namelj,  because 
of  hi3  life,  i  I;  Tpa^ara  lUiastv  oliK  ffl-sa.  he  had  overy  thing  which  ho  had  heard  read 
l^TO.  We  might  late  this  lo  mean  that  from  the  Bcriptnras,  ho  deeply  imprinted  on 
Anthony  did  not  leara  how  to  rend  at  alL  his  memory.  If  the  passage  is  so  explain- 
Thus  Augiisiin  understood  it,  who,  in  tha  ed,  it  might  be  nndersiood  here  also  as 
prologue  lo  his  work,  de  doetrina  Christian  speaking  simpiv  of  the  public  readine  at 
na,  ^  i,  says  of  Anthony,  that  without  church,  and  itwould  be  nnnecessarvto  sup- 
knowing  how  to  read,  he  committed  the  pose  that  Anthony  knew  how  to  read 
Bible  to  memory  by  merely  hearing  it  read.  This  interprelalion,  however,  is  at  any  rate 
But  this  13  inconsistent  with  what  Athfina-  not  the  most  simple.  But  even  supposing 
BIDS  says  of  him  in  tlie  same  paragraph,  that  Anthony  had  Jirst  read  the  Bible  him- 
To?f  awayvaeuain  iraomj^m.,  t^  If  airw„  self  in  the  doptic  translation,  yet  it  Ibllows, 
M^av  iv  liwrf,  Jisnjpet  This  might,  from  the  narrative  of  Athanasius,  that  at  a 
perhaps,  sUU  be  understood  aa  referring  later  period  he  ooald  dispense  entirely  with 
solely  to  those  portions  of  scripture  which  the  written  scripture,  because  its  words  were 
he  hoard  rend  in  ihe  chnroh.  But  aftei>  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  memory  as  (o 
wards  too,  where  ho  la  speaking  of  Antho-  be  constantly  present  to  him :  &al  TuHKdv 
nya  ascelie  life,  he  says  of  him:  Tai  yip  cdri^  t^  in^mf  iv-d  (JtSAi'uH  yci>s<r9aL 
^!i<,axevu^Tp,a,ay„o,aei.  It  would  be  Thus  the  statement  of  Augustin,  and  what 
possible,  indeed,  still  to  understand  Arha-  we  shall  afterwards  cite  from  a  eontersallon 
naama,  not  as_  speaking  in  thia  passage  of  behvcen  Antliony  and  a  man  of  learning, 
Anthony  s  private  esereises,  but  only  ex-  may  be  reconciled  with  the  above  aeconnl 
plaining  why  it  whs  ibiW  lo  him  the  invito- 
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the  predominant  charactei'istica  of  tlie  youth  as  he  grew  up  to  maturity. 
He  was  a  constant  attendant  "at  church,  and  what  he  read  liimself  in 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  what  he  heard  read  in  the  scripture  lessons  at 
church,  became  deeply  imprinted  on  his  soul :  it  was  to  him  matter  for 
spiritasd  nourishment,  which  he  constantly  carried  with  him,  so  that  m 
his  subsequent  years  he  could  wholly  dispense  with  the  written  scrip- 
tures. Between  his  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years  he  lost  his  parents ; 
and  on  him  alone  devolved  the  care  of  a  young  sister,  left  witb  himself 
an  orphan,  and  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  family.  These  cares  may,  per- 
haps, have  proved  irksome  to  him,  unsuited  to  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. Once,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  church,  —  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  his  heart  to  God  in  silent  devotion,  he  frequently  visited, 
eveu  at  seasons  when  there  was  no  service,  —  his  imagination  set  vividly 
before  him  the  contrast  between  a  man  perplexed  with_  the  care  of 
earthly  matters,  and  the  primitive  apostolical  community,  in  which,  as  it 
was  usually  conceived,  no  one  possessed  any  earthly  propertyof  his 
own.  Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  he  once  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  church ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  gospel  concerning  the  rich  young 
man  was  read  before  the  assembly.  Anthony  considered  those  words 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  rich  young  man,  which  he  heard  in  this  particular 
state  of  mind,  as  words  particularly  addressed  from  heaven  to  himself. 
And  as  the  language  was  understood  by  him,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  time,  in  a  sense  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  shown  to 
be  incorrect  (see  Vol.  I.,  Sect.  II.,  p.  279,)  as  if  it  had  reference,  not 
to  the  inward  dispoatiou  alone,  but  to  the  outward  deed ;  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  thus  called  to  make  an  outward  renunciation  of  all 
his  earthly  goods  and  possessions.  The  considerable  landed  estates 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  village,  under 
the  condition  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  trouble  neither  him  nor 
his  sister  with  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  pubhc  taxes  and  other 
claims  of  that  kind.^  He  sold  everything  tliat  was  moveable,  and  dis- 
tributed the  avails  to  the  poor,  reserving  only  the  smallest  portJon  of  it 
for  his  sister.  While  Ustening  a  second  time,  during  divine  service,  to 
those  words  of  our  Lord  which  bid  us  take  no  care  for  the  morrow, 
taking  the  language  once  more  in  too  literal  and  outward  a  sense,  and 
not  according  to  the  spirit  and  connection  of  tlie  whole,  he  now  gave 
away  to  the  poor  the  small  remainder  of  his  property  which  he  had  re- 
served particularly  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sister,  that  he  might  free 
himself  entirely  from  all  cares  about  earthly  things.  He  placed  his  sister 
to  be  educated  with  a  society  of  pious  virgins,^  and,  settling  down  near  his 
paternal  mansion,  began  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  He  heard  of  a  ven- 
erable old  maa,  who  was  living  as  an  ascetic  on  the  border  of  a  neigh- 
borin"  village.  He  sought  him  out,  and  made  him  his  pattern,  fixing 
bis  own  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village ;  and,  whenever  he 
chanced  to  hear  of  approved  ascetics  living  anywhere  in  those  districts, 
he  visited  them,  abode  with  them  for  a  season,  and  then  returned  to 
his  former  place.  He  supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands, 
and  distributed  what  he  did  not  need  for  himself  to  the  poor. 
1  Vita,  {  2 :  'Irh  el{  /^(T  irunw  ixMoauo'  ahv  re  koI  T5  aScTujig.  *  RapSiviivi 
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Anthony  wanted  a  right  conception  of  the  Christian  renunciation  of 
P^<;P^'^ty-  He  fdled  of  the  right  conception  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
which,  instead  of  destroying  man's  natural  feelings,  would  include  thera 
m  itself,  would  refine,  sanctify,  and  ennoble  them.  Starting  with  these 
wrong  views,  he  struggled  forcibly  to  suppress  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
mgs  of  love  which  drew  him  to  his  sister  and  other  members  of  his 
femdy.  He  wanted  to  forget  everything  that  bound  him  to  the  earth  • 
but  nature  claimed  her  rights :  these  feelings  and  thoughts  would  intrude 
upon  him,  m  spite  of  himself,  and  disturb  him  in  his  meditations  In 
feelmgs  which  God  himself  planted  in  man's  heart,  he  imagined  that 
hesawa  temptation  of  the  adversary,  when  he  should  rather  have  per- 
ceived in  hia  own  self-will  and  presumption,  which  aspired  to  rise  above 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  a  perversion  of  the  pure  divine  im- 
pulse, and  a  temptation  of  the  ungodly  spirit,  which  vitiated  and  dis- 
turbed  m  him  the  pure  longing  after  holiness.  Moreover,  the  lower 
impalses  and  energies  of  nature  were  escited  to  greater  activity,  the  less 
they  were  employed.  Hence,  in  his  solitude,  he  had  to  endure  many 
conflicts  with  sense,  which  in  some  active  vocation,  demanding  the  exer- 
tion of  all  his  powers,  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  The  temptar- 
tons  he  had  to  battle  with  were  so  much  the  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, as  he  was  given  to  idle  self-meditation,  as  he  busied  himself  in 
fighting  down  the  impure  images  that  were  constantly  rising  up  from 
the  abyss  of  corruption  within  his  heart,  instead  of  despising  them,  and 
forgetting  himself  in  worthier  employments,  or  in  looking  away  to  the  ever- 
lasting source  of  purity  and  holiness.  At  a  later  period,  Anthony,  with 
a  conviction  grounded  on  long  years  of  experience,  acknowledged  this, 
and  said  to  his  monks :  "  Let  us  not  busy  our  imaginations  in  painting 
spectres  of  evil  spirits ;  let  us  not  trouble  our  minds  as  if  we  were  lost. 
Let  us  rather  be  cheerful  and  comforted  at  all  times,  as  those  who  have 
been  redeemed ;  and  let  us  be  mindful,  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  who 
has  conquered  them  and  made  them  nothing.  Let  us  ever  remember 
that,  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  can  do  us  no  harm.  The  spirits 
of  evil  appear  different  to  us,  according  to  the  different  moods  of  mind 
m  which  they  find  us.  If  they  find  that  we  are  weak-hearted  and  cow- 
ardly, they  increase  our  fears  by  the  frightful  images  tliey  excite  in  us, 
and  then  the  unhappy  soul  torments  itself  with  these.  But  if  they  find 
us  joyful  in  the  Lord,  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  fiiture  blessed- 
ness and  of  tiie  things  of  the  Lord,  reflecting  that  everything  is  in  tiie 
Lord's  hand,  and  that  no  evil  spirit  can  do  any  harm  to  the  Christian, 
they  turn  away  in  confusion  from  the  soul  which  they  see  preserved  by 
such  good  thoughts."^  ^         i  j 

At  that  time  he  was  for  overcoming  the  evil  spirits,  in  whom  he  be- 
held the  enemies  of  his  holy  endeavors,  by  still  sti-icter  regimen  of  life. 
He  .betook  himself  to  a  certain  grotto  in  tiie  rock  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  which  ser^-ed  the  purpose  of  a  tomb  (called  in  the  East  a 
mausoleum.)  Here,  as  it  is  probable,  hy  excessive  fasting,  and  by  ex- 
haustion from  his  inivard  conflicts  in  tiiis  unnatui-al  place  of  abode,  he 

^  Athaniis.  vit.  Anion.  4  42. 
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brought  himaelf  into  states  of  an  over-excited  imagination  and  nervous 
derangement,  in  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  bodily  harm  from 
the  spirits  of  darkness.  He  fell  at  last  into  a  swoon,  and  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  village  in  a  state  of  unconscionaneas.  At  a  later  period, 
he  retired  to  a  still  more  distant  mountain,  where  he  passed  twenty 
years  amidat  the  ruins  of  a  dilapidated  castle.  After  tlus,  he  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  desired  to  have  him  for  their  guide  in 
the  spiritual  life.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  men  who  sought  him  out. 
Many  joined  themselves  to  hira,  and,  under  Hs  guidance,  trained  them- 
selves to  the  abstemious  life  of  hermits.  The  deserte  of  Egypt  became 
filled  with  the  cells  of  these  eremites.  Many  flocked  to  him,  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  partly  to  see  tlie  wonderful  man,  partly  for  advice  and 
consolation,  and  to  obtain  the  cure  of  diseases  (particularly  of  those 
fits  which  men  were  ia  the  custom  of  tracing  to  the  iaSuenco  of  malig- 
nant spirits)  by  the  virtue  of  his  prayers.  Parties  in  strife  submitted 
their  matters  of  dispute  to  his  arbitration.  He  exhorted  al!  to  aacrifice 
everything  to  the  love  of  Christ ;  striving  to  make  them  feel  the  love 
of  Gid,  who  spared  not  his  oniy-begotten  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  all. 

To  escape  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  and  deliver  himself  from  the 
throng  of  men,  of  all  conditions,  that  disturbed  lum  in  his  prayers  and 
meditations,  Anthony  betook  himself  to  a  more  distant  solitude  among 
the  mountains.  Certain  Nomadic  Saracens,  who  wandered  over  this 
district,  were  seized  with  reverence  at  the  impresaon  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  brought  him  bread.  This,  together  with  the  frait  of  some 
date  trees  which  he  found  on  the  spot,  sufficed  for  his  nourishment.' 
But  as  soon  as  the  monks  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  discovered  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  they  provided  him  with  bread.  Yet  Anthony  was 
resolved  to  save  them  this  labor.  He  procured  some  implements  of 
agriculture,  sought  out  a  spot,  near  the  mountain,  capable  of  tillage, 
and  well  watered,  and  sowed  it  with  gr^n,  from  which  he  harvested 
what  sufficed  for  his  support.  As  he  was  afterwards  v^ited  here,  too, 
by  strangers,  he  raised  a  supply  of  vegetables,  tliat  he  might  have 
wherewith  to  refresh  those  who  had  made  the  long  and  wearisome  joui^ 
ney  to  find  him.  He  wove  baskets,  and  exchanged  these  for  such  arti- 
cles of  nourishment  as  were  brought  to  bun. 

He  could  easily  acquire  the  fame  of  being  a  worker  of  miracles ; 
smce  many,  particularly  of  thosa  who  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of 
evil  spirits,  were  indebted  to  his  prayers,  and  to  the  impression  of  tran- 
quilhty  and  peace  which  went  forth  from  him,  for  the  soothing  of  the 
tumultuous  powers  which  had  agitated  their  inner  being.  But  he 
pointed  those  who  applied  to  him  for  help,  or  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  it,  away  from  himself  to  God  and  Christ.  Thus,  to  a  military  offi- 
cer who  applied  to  him  for  the  healing  of  his  daughter,  he  said  :'  "  I 
also  am  a  man,  like  thyself.  If  thou  believest  in  the  Christ  whom  I 
serve,  only  depart,  and  pray  to  God  in  thy  faith,  and  it  shall  be  done."' 
Usually,  he  exhorted  the  suffering  to  patience.  They  were  to  know 
that  the  power  of  healing  belonged  neither  to  him,  nor  to  any  other 
man,  but  was  the  work  of  ,God  alone,  who  wrought  it  when  and  for 
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■w-hoin  he  pleased.  Thus  those  who  left  him  without  having  obtained 
the  bodily  relief  thej  expected,  learned  from  him  a  lesson  more  valu- 
able than  any  deliverance  from  bodily  ills,' — ■submission  to  tbe  divina 
will.^  He  exhorted  his  monks  not  to  attribute  too  great  worth  to  mi- 
raculous ^fts  and  wonderful  cures  ;  a;id  not  to  estimate,  by  these,  the 
degree  of  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  but  to  esteem  holiness  of  liv- 
ing still  higher.  "  To  do  wonders,"  he  told  them,  "  ia  not  our  work, 
but  the  Saviour's.  Hence  he  s^d  to  his  disciples :  '  Rejoice  not  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven : '  for  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven  is  a  wit- 
ness of  our  virtue,  and  of  our  life  ;  but  to  expel  evil  spirits  is  the  grace 
of  the  Saviour,  which  he  has  bestowed  on  us."  ^ 

It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  that  Anthony  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Alexandria ;  and  then  his  appearance  always  produced  a 
great  effect.  Thus  it  was,  when,  in  the  year  311,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
min  renewed  the  persecution  in  Egypt.  True,  Anthony  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  give  himself  up  as  a  victim  ;  but  neither  did  he  fear  dan- 
ger, ill  firing  the  courage  of  other  Christians  to  unwavering  confession, 
in  manifesting  love  to  the  confessors  in  the  prisons  and  the  mines.  His 
example  and  his  words  did  so  much,  that,  to  hinder  them,  the  gover- 
nor issued  a  command  for  all  monks  to  leave  tJie  city.  Other  mouks, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  had  also  come  into  the  city,  concealed  them- 
Belvea  ;  but  Anthony  appeared  in  public,  yet  no  one  dared  to  touch 
him. 

A  second  time,  in  the  year  352,  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  to  counteract  the  spread  of  Ari- 
anism,  which  was  then  supported  there  by  the  power  of  the  state.  His 
appearance  made,  at  that  time,  so  great  a  sensation,  that  Pagans  them- 
selves, and  even  their  priests,  came  to  church,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  man  of  God,  as  they  themselves  called  him.^  People  belong- 
ing to  the  pagan  ranks  pressed  forward  with  the  rest,  to  touch  the 
garments  of  Anthony,  m  hopes  of  being  healed,  if  they  could  only  do 
that.  It  is  saidmore  Pagans  were  converted  to  Christianity  during 
the  few  days  of  his  residence  ia  Alexandria,  than  during  a  year  at  other 
times. 

Many  sayings  of  this  remarkable  man,  which  have  come  down 
through  the  oral  tradition  of  his  dbciples,  lead  us,  indeed,  to  recognize 
in  him  a  great  soul.  The  favor  of  princes,  by  which  so  many,  in  other 
respects  distinguished  men  of  the  church,  have  still  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted,  could  not  touch  the  mind  of  Anthony.  When 
the  emperor  Conatantine  and  his  sons  wrote  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father,  and  begged  of  him  an  answer,  it  made  no  impression  on  him. 
He  said  to  his  monks :  "  Wonder  not  that  the  emperor  writes  to  us, 
for  he  is  a  man  ;  but  wonder  much  rather  at  this,  that  God  has  writ- 

'  L.  c  4  56.  by  virtue  of  their  p*alness  of  mind,  could 

°L.  c  5  38.  dispense  with  sdiolastiocullure;  whose  flash- 

*  Wliat  AthanasiuB  reliites,  ^  70,  is  con-  es  of  spiril  mii,'ht  serve  jnslead  of  ivllo- 

fimed  by  the  reverence  whieii  a  Svnesiua,  gisnis ;  and  places  him  by  the  side  of  Her- 

while  yec  r  Pagan,  shows  towards  Anlhony.  mes  and  Zoroaster,   In  Ills  Dion.  cd.  Petav 

He  names  him  among  the  rarer  men,  who,  f.  SI. 
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ten  his  law  for  men,  and  spoken  to  them  h/  his  own  >Son.''  At  first  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  the  letter, 
mace  he  knew  not  how  to  an3\yer  a  letter  of  that  sort.  But  when  the 
other  monks  represented  to  him  that  they  were  Christian  princes,  and 
that  they  might  look  upon  his  neglect  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  and 
thereby  take  offence,  he  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read.  In  his  answer, 
he  first  congratuhited  them  that  they  were  Christians,  and  next  told 
them  what  he  considered  would  be  most  conducive  to  their  welfare ; 
that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  their  earthly  power  and  glory  as  a 
great  thmg,  hut  rather  to  think  of  tl  i  t  ]  igment ;  that  they 
ought  to  know  that  Christ  ia  the  onl,  t  d    t  m-d  King.     He  ex- 

horted them  to-phihinthropy,  to  justi  d  to  for  the  poor.i 

Once  there  came  to  him  a  leamel  m  f  th  Pagans,  and  made 
merry  with  him,  because  he  could  t  -id  H  asked  him  how  he 
could  endure  to  live  without  books.  A  th  yth  pon  asked  him  which 
was  first,  "  spirit  or  letter."  The  le  1  m  pi  ed  :  "  Spirit  is  the 
first."  "  Well,"  s^d  Anthony,  "  th  1  altl  y  p  nt,  then,  needs  not 
letters.  My  book  is  the  whole  creat  n  this  1  k  lies  o^en  there  be- 
fore me,  and  I  can  read  in  it  when  I  please,  —  the  word  of  (lod."^  When 
others  were  ridiculing  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  Anthony  asked  them 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  went  first  in  the  knowledge  o£ 
all  things,  and  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  which  ga,ve 
the  more  assured  conviction,  "  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  the  faith 
which  comes  from  immediate  contact."  ^  "When  they  said,  the  last,  ho 
rejoined :  "  You  are  right ;  for  faith  proceeds  from  a  state  of  the  soul, 
(a  certain  determination  of  the  whole  inner  life.)*  What  we  know  by 
faith,  that  ymi  seek  to  prove  by  argument ;  and  oftentimes  you  cannot 
even  express  that  which  we  behold  in  the  spirit,"^ 

Anthony,  who,  in  the  early  years  of  his  monastic  life,  had  tormented 
himself  so  much  with  temptations,  and  been  able  to  find  no  rest  in  con- 
stant self-contemplation,  observed  afterwards,  from  his  own  experience  : 
"  This  is  man's  great  work,.to  take  his  guilt  upon  himself  before  God, 
and  expect  temptations  till  his  latest  breath.  Without  temptation  no 
one  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  an  abbot,  who  asked 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  replied :  "  Trust  not  in  your  own  righte- 
ousness, and  regret  not  what  is  already  past."  ^ 

Severe  to  himself,  Anthony  was  mild  to  all  others.  A  monk,  for 
some  offence,  had  been  expelled  from  his  cloister,  and  his  brethren  were 
unwilling  to  receive  him  hack.  Anthony  sent  him  back  again  to  his 
cloister,  with  these  words  to  the  monks  '  A  ship  stranded,  lost  her 
cargo,  and  was  with  difficulty  liwn  to  the  shore  ;  but  ye  are  for  aink- 

1  L.  c.  ^  31.  *  11  /liw  yiip  ■wtaric  aira  SiaSiccu;  ^xnQ 

2  Tit.  Anion,  f,  73.    Socrates  hist  Mcles     y  vtrai. 

IV   23.    Perhaps  this  story  wa    floating  6  He  would  probablj' SHj-,  men  should  not 

before  the  mitict  of  Synesiae,  and  1  c  mefely  epend  so  much  ttme  m  reflecting  on  their 

confounded  Amraun  with  Anthonv    t1  e  s  n     n  tead  of  getting  free  from  ihemselvea, 

he  said  of  the  former:   Ouk  ^^fipfi    uaI  anJ   b  riving  conlinnallj^  forward   in   the 

v^^^,  f.  48.  h  IV  Coteler.  m 

•  'H  di  hicfyyeia!  rtiaric. 
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ing  again  at  sea  what  has  been  safely  brought  into  harbor."^  To  Didj- 
mus,  the  learned  auperinti3iident  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexan- 
dna,  who,  from  his  youth  up,  was  blind,  he  said,  on  meeting  with  him 
duung  his  last  residence  in  Alexandria :  "  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that 
you  aie  in  want  of  eyes,  with  which  even  flies  and  gnats  can  see ;  but 
rejoice  tiat  you  have  the  6yes  with  which  angels  see,  by  which,  too, 
God  is  beheld,  and  his  light  received."  ^  At  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  five  years,  feeUng  the  approach  of  death,  and,  with  entire  con- 
Bciousness,  calmly  and  cheerfully  awaiting  the  end  of  his  earthly  ca- 
reer, he  was  solicitous  that  the  exaggerated  reverence  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  him  should  not  convert  his  remains  into  an  object  of  su- 
perstition. It  was  their  custom,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to  embalm 
the  bodies,  especially  of  those  who  were  venerated  as  sdnts,  as  mum- 
mies, take  them  into  their  houses,  and  place  them  there  on  small 
couches.  The  superstitious  veneration  of  reliques  might  here  easily 
find  a  foothold.  To  guard  against  tbis,  Anthony  urgently  recommended 
to  his  monks  to  keep  the  place  of  his  burial  concealed,  lest  his  body 
might  be  dug  up  by  others,  and  preserved  in  the  maimer  above  de- 
scribed ;  for  ho  wished  not  to  be  more  highly  honored  than  the  patri- 
archs, and  Christ  himself,  who  had  all  been  buried. 

Anthony  gave  to  his  age  a  pattern,  which  was  seized  with  love  and 
enthusiasm  by  many  hearts  that  longed  after  Christian  perfection,  and 
which  excited  many  to  emulate  it.  Disciples  of  Anthony,  belonging  to 
Greek  and  to  old  Egyptian  ffimilies,  spread  Monachism  throughout 
every  part  of  Egypt ;  and  the  deserts  of  this  country,  to  tlie  borders 
of  Lybia,  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  monkish  societies  and  monkish 
cells.  From  hence  Monachism  spread  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  where 
the  climate  was  most  favorable  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  where,  too, 
even  at  an  earlier  period,  —  among  the  Jews,^  —  much  that  was  anar 
logous  had  ah-cady  existed.  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited,  not  only  by 
monks  belonging  to  Egypt,  but  also  by  monks  from  Jerusalem.*  The 
person  who  most  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  Monachism  in  Pales- 
tine was  Hilarion.  Bom  in  the  village  of  Thabatha,  or  Thanatha,  in 
Palestine,  four  miles  south  of  Gaza,  he  resided,  while  a  youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  at  Alexandria,  when  the  fame  of  Anthony  moved 
him  to  seek  out  the  great  anachoret ;  and,  after  having  spent  several 
months  in  Anthony's  society,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  there  the  same  mode  of  life.^  Anthony, 
without  any  conscious  design  of  his  own,  had  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  mode  of  living  in  common  ;  for  it  had,  in  truth,  happened,  of  its 

1 L.  p.  5  21.  timo  a  new  appearance  among  them,  and 

"  Socrni,  1,  p.  pcrhap  hnd  arisen  from  an  croulalion  of 

'  We  mighl  refer  here  to  tlie  example  of  the  Christian  monks;  but  mny  also  have 

the  Essencs,  of  a  Banus.    Joseph,  da  vita  been  a.  mode  of  life  which  had  come  dowa 

sna,  f  S.    At  this  time  'Si\as  speaks  of  Jeiv-  fi-om  ancient  times,  and  nhieh  wag  incor- 

Isii  monks,  in  the  Tractattis  ad  Magnam,  recllv  thought  to  be  something  new. 

c  38,  opuseula,  Romre,  1673,  f.  279.    'lou-  *  See  Palledii  Lausiac»,  e.  26,  biblioth. 

iaUiv   rivi;  /t?    unaiTov/iEUK    aintfiioavwiv  palrnm  paiisiensis,  T.  X!II.  f  339. 

itapii  roO  vijinv.  iKOVaia;  ravniv  Sianu-aavTo,  '  Hieronjmi  vita  Uilarionia.   SoaomcB 

iv  on^HOff   HBToiXT/aaVTcC-     It  may  be,  as  IIL  14. 

Nilua  eeeios  to  suppose,  that  this  was  at  that 
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accord,  without  any  special  efforts  of  hia,  that  persons  of  similar  dis- 
poaitioQ  had  attached  themselves  to  him,  and,  building  their  cells 
around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and  governor.  Thus  arose 
the  first  societies  of  Anachorets,  who  lived  scattered,  in  single  cells  or 
huts,  united  together  under  one  superior.  But,  independent  of  Antho- 
ny, an  individual  made  his  appearance  in  Egypt,  who  brought  together 
the  monk's  in  one  large  connected  building,  and  gave  to  the  entire 
monastic  life  a  more  regular  and  systematic  shaping.  This  was  Pacho- 
mius,  the  founder  of  the  cloister  life.  The  societies  of  the  Anachorets, 
who  lived  in  a  certain  union  with  each  other  in  single  cells,  were  called 
AaBpai,  (laurfe ;)  a  term  which,  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  adjec- 
tive Uipoc,  denoted  properly  a  large  open  place,  a  street ;  the  connect 
ed  buildings,  in  which  monks  dwelt  together,  under  a  common  superior, 
were  called  KoivS^ia,  (coenobia,)  /jovoorjpio,  (monasteria,)  ^povrajnjpfo.'  Par 
chomius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  a  young  man, 
after  having  obtained  his  release  from  the  military  service,  into  which 
he  had  been  forced,  attached  himself  to  an  aged  hermit,  with  whom  he 
passed  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christian 
love,  which  taught  him  that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  so  as  to  pro- 
mote his  own  growth  to  perfection,  but  to  seek  also  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.  He  supposed  —  unless  this  is  a  decoration  of  the  legend  — 
that,  in  a  vision,  he  heard  the  voice  of  an' angel  giving  utterance  to  the 
call  m  his  own  breast,  —  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  be  an  in- 
strument for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  by  reconciling  them  to  God.^  On 
Tabenme,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  betwixt  the  Nomes 
of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded  a  society  of  monks,  which,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Pachomius  himself,  numbered  three  thousand,  and  after- 
wards seven  thousand  members ;  and  thus  went  on  increasing,  until,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  it  could  reckon  within  its  rules  fifty 
thousand  monks.^  This  whole  association  was  called  a  Kowb^av^  coeno- 
bium,  —  a  term  which,  origmally  designating  the  entare  whole  of  a 
monkish  society,  although  distributed  through  several  buildings,  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  single  cloisters ;  of  which,  too,  it  was  usually 
the  case  that  each  one  embraced  a  distinct  society.  The  entire  body 
of  monks  stood  under  the  guidance  of  Pachomius ;  and  afterwards  his 
successors,  the  abbots  of  the  cloister  in  which  the  institution  had  its 
origin,  continued  to  be  the  heads  of  the  whole  order.*  He  was  regard- 
ed as  the  superior  of  the  whole  ccenobium,  the  abbot  or  abbas-general, 

1  Thus  Evagrius,  hist,  eccles.  1.  I,  c,  2!,    iiCry[aii<  narh  uovof  iiaialT'!,  aatuirii  rovTa  & 
distingniBhes  ^avria-n/pia  Kai  f  lif  Ko^oiue-     itartip  l/ixCni  brodiac  roSro  rd  ayaSov  rntpH 
ioipoc :  and  in  the  life  of  the  abbot    Kvpiov.    Even  before  Pachomius,  a  person 


Sabas,  which  Cjril  of  Scythopolia  compos-    by  the  name  of  Aotas  ('Aiirnf)  mada 

ed,  we  find  a  distinction   made  between  tempt,  but  without  success,  to  found  some 

^oOpai  and  noivo^ia,  j  58,  in  Coteler.  eccle-  similar  institntion.    Acta  SancKn-nm  mena. 

8ire  Grtecoi  monumonla,  T.  III.     The  name  M^,  T.  lU.  in  the  Appendix,  }  77. 

jtovamiipia  appears    here  as    nniting    the  '  Vlt  Pachom.  }  15. 

meaning  of  both.     Anthony  himself,  in  the  "  Pallad.  Lausiaca,  o.  TT.  I.  c.  909,  also 

ancient  life  of  Pachomina,  S  77,  names  the  c.  38,  f.  957.    Hieronjmi  pnefat.  in  tcgulam 

latter  as  the  founder  of  the  more  clolelj  Pachomii,  J  T- 

connected  societies  of  monks :  Karfl  tt/ii  *  The  firat  example  of  a  like  rule,  which 

upj^v,  &TS  /imaxac  yeyriva,  avK  ^  nacmpiw,  was  inwodnced  into  the  later  congregations 

mX'  tuaoTOi  Tuv  ipxaiuv  ftmiaxuv  ^iCTxi  T^^  and  orders  of  monks. 
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(t!ie  Hebrew  and  Sjriac  word  for  father ;)  or,  ag  lie  was  styled  in 
Greek,  the  archimandrite ;  ^  and,  at  certain  seasons,  he  made  visita- 
tions to  the  several  cloisters.  The  entire  monkish  society  was  distribu- 
ted, according  to  the  various  degrees  of  progress  which  its  members 
had  attained  in  the  spiritual  life,  into  several  elasses,  twenty-four  in  all, 
aft-erthe  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet;  and  ea«h  of  these  classes 
had  its  own  presiding  officer,  as  to  each  also  was  assigned  its  particu- 
lar labors.  They  employed  themselves  in  the  ordinary  monkish  avoca- 
tions ;  such  as  weaving  baskets,  for  which  they  made  use  of  the  i-ushes 
of  the  Nile,  fabricating  mats  or  coverings,  (^io^,)  not  neglecting,  how- 
ever, other  kinds  of  business,  such  as  agriculture,  and  ship-building.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  each  cloister  possessed  a  vessel  of  its 
own,  built  by  the  monks  themselves.  Pailadius,  who  visited  the  Egyp- 
tian cloistors  about  this  time,  found,  in  the  cloister  of  Panopolis,— 
which  also  belonged  to  this  association  of  monks,  and  contained  within 
it  three  hundred  members,  —  fifteen  tailors,  seven  smiths,  four  carpen- 
ters, twelve-camel  drivers,  and  fifteen  tanners.^  Each  cloister  Lad  its 
Bteward,  (oIhomS/ibc,')  who  provided  for  the  bodilj-  wants  of  all,  and  witii 
whom  the  fabrics,  when  finished,  were  deposited ;  and  all  these  stew- 
ards were  placed  under  a  genera!  steward  of  the  whole  association, 
(the  i^ya;  okovS^;^')  who  was  stationed  at  the  principal  cloister.  The 
latter  had  the  oversight  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  entire 
eoenobium ;  to  him  were  given  over  all  the  products  of  monkish  labor. 
He  shipped  them  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  sold,  to  provide 
means  for  purchasing  such  stores  as  the  cloist«rs  needed ;  and  whatever 
remained,  after  these  wants  were  supplied,  was  distributed  among  the 
poor,  the  siek,  and  the  decrepit,  of  this  populous,  though  impoverished 
country.  A  part  also  was  sent  to  the  prisons.^  Twice  in  the  year, 
on  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  in  the  month  Mesori,  (about  the  season  of 
our  August,)  all  the  superiors  of  the  single  cloisters  met  together  in 
the  principal  cloister.  At  the  last  meeting,  they  brought  in  reports  of 
the  administration  of  their  office.  It  was  at  this  time,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  with  God  and  with  each  other  was  celebrated.* 

No  person  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  society  of  the  monks  wag 
admitted  at  once  ;  but  he  was  first  asked,  whether  ho  had  not  commit- 
ted a  crime,  and  was  not  seeking  refuge,  among  the  monks,  from  civil 
Senalties  ;  whether  he  was  his  own  master,  and  therefore  warranted  to 
ecide  on  his  mode  of  life  ;  whether  he  deemed  himself  capable  of  re- 
nouncing his  property,  and  everything  ha  called  his  own.  He  must, 
in  the  next  place,  submit  to  a  period  of  probation,  before  he  could  be 
received  into  the  number  of  regular  monks.*  He  was  adopted,  on 
pledging  himself  to  live  according  to  the  monastic  rules.^  Pachomius 
also  founded,  at  this  early  period,  cloisters  of  nuns,  which  received  tEo 
means  of  support  from  the  cloisters  of  the  monies.^ 

*  Vit.  Pachom. }  52.  Hieroiiym.  I.e.?  8. 
'  A  novitiflW,  according  to  Ihe  earlier 
rfli^tice  of  the  Eesenes. 

*  Tlie  bjioXoYnaiv,  called  afterwards  the 
jtum,  vyai,  }  G6.  Hieronjm.  prsfat,  ^  49. 

''  Lau;;Laca,f.  300. 
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The  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life  having  spread  with  such  lio- 
lence ;  and  vast  numbers  of  men,  possessing  different  dispositions,  and 
utterly  without  the  inward  strength  and  tranquillity  necessary  to  en- 
dure the  solitary,  contemplative  habits  of  the  cloister,  having  withdrawn 
into  the  deserts ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  sudden  and 
uncalled-for  adoption  of  the  anachoret  mode  of  life,  the  extravagances 
of  asceticism,  and  its  accompanying  pride,  should  give  birth  to  many 
wild  sallies  of  the  fanatical  spirit,  and  many  mental  disorders.  We  6nd 
examples  of  anachorets,  who  were  so  persecuted  by  their  tormenting 
thoughts,  as  to  end  their  lives  by  suicide.^  We  hear  of  many  who, 
atler  having  pushed  their  abstinence  and  self-castigation  to  the  utmost 
extreme,  imagined  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  might  now  soon  dispense  altogether  with  those  means  of  grace 
which  other  weak  Christians  needed.  They  despbed  assembling  witi 
others  for  devotional  purposes,  and  even  for  the  commnnion.  Finally, 
they  imagined  that  they  were  honored  with  special  visions  and  revela- 
tions. The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  they  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  in- 
sanity ;  or  else  what  had  hitherto  inspired  them  appeared  at  once  to 
be  self-delusion.  From  the  temptation  to  seek  an  entire  estrangement 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  into  which  they  had  forcibly 
wrought  themselves,  they  sunk  back  to  entire  abandonment  and  vul- 
garity. The  sensual  impulses,  which,  in  the  intoxication  of  pride,  they 
had  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  wholly  to  suppress,  broke  forth  with 
still  greater  violence,^  They  not  only  rushed  back  to  their  ordinary 
earthly  pursuits,  but  now  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  ^ving  themr 
selves  up  to  every  sensual  enjoyment.     Sometimes,  after  having  been 

1  Examples    of   Mmptation    to    snicide,  KaprvpCQ  uTpcmiTr  to?l^^iou  i'  anA  nal  oro- 

among  the  monks,  itmid  their  inwnrd  eon-  vievrog 

fllets.  opcnvi'ed  frequently.     See   that  of  Xatpmimv  fftdrmj  -rovS  airavuTJaiavoi. 

SlftgiriuB,  to  whom  Chrysostom  addressed  his  (Tliey  nJoW  to  be  reflwmed  ttom  this  inward 

beau^ul  letter  of  eonsolfilion;  —  a  young  '"ifll"' "nil  u>l"™l»ai''iol)' life) 

man  of  a  lioble  family,  who,  feeling  the  For  the  purpose  of  warning  them  ^nst 

emptiness  of  life  in  the  high  world,  was  so  eueh  dangers  from  the  inward  conflicts  of 

mui!h  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  Ihe  soul,  the  abbot  Pachomins  said  to  his 

ideal  of  the  monaatiir  order;  bat  through  the  monks:  "If  suggestions  lo  blaspheme  God 

«udden  cliange  of  life,  which  his  mind  was  present  themseWes  to  one  who  wants  a  tro- 

not  mature  enough  to  hear,  was  thrown  into  ly  pvadent  and  collected  spirit,  they  will 

Tiolent  lits  of  mental  disease,  and  so  led  (o  soon  plunge  him  to  destruction.    Hence, 

ima^ne  himself  tempted  of  Satan  to  com-  many  have  destroyed  themselves;  some,  be- 

mit  suiride.    Hilus,  1.  IL  ep.  140,  f.  183,  reft  of  their  senses,  have  cast  themselves 

says  that  many  monks  who  eonld  find  no  from  precipices,  others  laid  open  their  bow- 

eseape  from  (he  inward  temptations  which  els,  others  killed   ihenisclves  in  dilFerflnt 

assailed  them  in  their  solitude,  filled  with  ^vaysr  for  it  is  something  very  bad,  if  one 

desperation,  plunged  the  knife  into  their  who  understands  the  evil  does  not  point  it 

bodies,  or  threw  themselves  headlong  from  out  to  snch  persons  ere  It  becomes  rooted." 

precipices.    Many  fancied  that  in  this  way  Vit.  Pachom.  (  61. 

they  should  die  martvrs.    See  Gre'^r.  Na-  ''  Hence  Nilas,  who  was  a  man  of  lai^e 

aanz.  Carmen  47,  ad'Helleniimi  opp.  T.  IL  inward  espcrience,  gave  to  one  who  asked 

f.  107  ■  him  why  many  of  the  monks  had  so  sadly 

6v;/aKovfT>v^oUot;^poApoPl>^&nvi.70ic,  '2»«n.,«'e   following    ansiver:    " Priding 

kZt  i^d  o^Eri^'ZI^^ai  Wpor  h=m^lvo3.on  their  a«:et.eperfeet,on,  the? 

avavKti                                      J""  i~!  loBt,bytheir  presumption,  the  protection  or 

(Ib^'died  by  Toluntarj  slMvaUan.)  g<x"*  spints,  and  the  evil  ones  became  their 

-,,  n        ,           .,       ^!   r.    ,    .  r\  n  '  mastErS.        KaraBiMavci    rOv    jreavaiaue- 

liotxeiav.    NIL  L  L  ep.  326 
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tossed  to  mH  fro,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  they  at  length  arrived, 
out  of  these  hard  trials,  to  the  knowledge  of  themaelves,  and  to  a  dis- 
creet piety .1  Wo  see  a  mark  of  true  wisdom,  in  the  practice  of  en- 
deavoring to  heal  those  who,  through  the  pride  of  asceticism,  had  fal- 
len, or  were  in  danger  of  falling,  into  insanity,  by  forbidding  them  to 
engage  in  such  efforts  any  longer,  and  obliging  them  to  live  afEer  the 
manner  of  ordinary  men. 

The  history  of  incipient  Monachism  is  rich  in  remarkable  phenome- 
na, conveying  the  most  important  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
velopment of  religious  morality,  and  on  the  manifold  states  of  the  inner 
life.  We  will  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  Elustrate  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made. 

A  monk,  by  the  name  of  Valeus,  belonging  to  a  monastic  order  in 
Palestine,  had  become  proud  of  his  great  ascetic  efforts.  Some  friends, 
perhaps  according  to  a  usual  custom,  having  made  a  present  of  certain 
articles  of  food  to  the  monks,  the  presbyter  Maearius,  who  presided 
over  the  society,  seat  a  portion  to  each  in  his  cell.  But  Valens,  with 
scornful  language,  bade  the  bearer  carry  it  back  to  Macarius.  The 
latter  perceived  the  danger  which  threatened  the  sanity  of  Valens'a 
mmd.  The  next  day  he  went  to  hun,  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  dangerous  self-delusion,  and  entreated  him  to  pray  God 
that  he  might  be  healed.  As  he  refused  to  listen  to  al!  advice,  his  case 
contmually  grew  worse.  He  had  visions,  and  imagined  the  Saviour 
himself  had  appeared  to  him,  in  a  form  of  light,  testifying  his  approba- 
tion of  so  holy  a  hfe.  When,  on  the  next  day,  the  monks  assembled 
to_  unite  jn  participating  of  the  holy  supper,  Valens  refused  to  unite 
with  them.  "  I  need  not  the  supper,"  said  he,  "  for  I  have  this  day 
seen  the  Lord  Christ  himself"  The  monks  found  it  necessary  to  hind 
the  insane  man.  Jor  the  space  of  a  year,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and  to  a  tranquil  mode  of  hfe,  directly  opposed  to  his  previous  ascetic 
habits,  for  his  recovery  ;  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  one  extreme 
must  be  cured  by  resorting  to  the  other,^ 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Heron,  belonging  to  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  monastic  society  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  had  carried 
the  mortification  of  his  senses  to  such  extent,  that  he  could  travel  thirty 
miles  into  the  desert,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  without  food 
or  drink,  repeating  constantly,  as  he  went,  certain  passages  of  the  Bible 
from  memory;  and  that  he  often  lived,  for  three  months,  on  nothing  but 
the  bread  of  the  eucharist,  and  wild  herbs.  This  man  became  so  proud 
as  to  fancy  himself  superior  to  all  others.  He  would  be  advised  by  no 
one ;  affirming  that,  aa  Christ  had  said,  "  Let  no  man  on  earth  be 
called  your  master,"  it  was  men's  duty  to  acknowledge  no  earthly  supe- 
rior. He  also  came,  at  length,  to  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
take  any  part  m  the  communion.  Finally,  he  felt  within  him  such  a 
fire,  such  a  restlesa  fever,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remam  in 

1  Which,  in  spiritual   tlierapeutics,  was         ^  "Eujaif  nii  iroinHy  adiajicpf/eci  kh?  iirpa. 

designated bythenameAaKfMoirldiscretio:)  yorcpi^  ^'vp  tS  ol^jia  airoi  koS^ovtcc, na- 

Aj(i  Tijp  mipaniiav  ioKiMurSdi,  kpxiTm  ir/rtf  i9af  iiyirac  td  hanTia  rots  IvavTioi;  la/iara 

T^  iraeuv  tHh  ipercjv  i^hnipay  Siaapiaa',  Laus.  o.  31. 
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Lis  cell.^  lie  fied  from  the  desert  to  Alexandria,  and  tliere  plunged 
into  a  directlj  opposite  mode  of  life.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  houses  of  entertainment ;  he  ran  into  all 
sorts  of  extravagance  :  these  threw  him  into  a  severe  sickness,  in  which 
he  came  to  his  senses,  and  was  seized  once  more  with  the  craving  after 
the  higher  life  he  had  lost.  Afterwards  he  found  a  calm  and  cheerful 
death  .^ 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  settled  down  by  himself  on  a  spot 
lying  beyond  the  Scetic  desert  m  Egypt,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Ladder,"  (/di/«if,)  where  no  man  had  ever  dared  to  dwell,  because  the 
only  spring  which  could  provide  water  for  this  spot  in  the  parched  wil- 
derness, lay  fourteen  miles  distant.  There  he  persevered  to  dwell 
alone,  for  fifteen  years,  collecting,  in  earthen  vessels,  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  the  dew,  which  at  this  season  plentifully 
covered  the  rocks  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  moisture  thus  preserved, 
quenching  his  thirst.  Thb  unnatural  mode  of  life  was  too  ia«ch  for 
his  nature.  The  attempt  at  a  proud  estrangement  from  all  human  pas- 
sions was  the  means  of  its  own  punishment.  In  striving  to  deny  his 
human  nature,  he  lost  all  firm  hold  of  real  existence  ;  he  grew  scepti- 
cal about  his  own,  about  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  all  things  else ;  — 
everything  appeared  to  him  like  a  phantasm.  The  thought  seized  him, 
that  the  world  had  sprung  into  existence  of  itself,  without  any  Creator ; 
that  it  moved  in  a  constant  show,  without  any  substanlial  ground  of  ex- 
isting things.  In  desperate  insanity,  he  forsook  the  desert,  wandered 
about  dumb  from  one  city  to  another,  frequented  the  places  of  public 
resort,  and  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  gluttony.^ 

Besides  these  individual  examples  of  monks,  whose  spiritual  pride 
led  them  into  such  self-delusion  that  they  imagined  themselves  superior 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary 
revelations  and  visions  which  they  received,  enabled  to  dispense  with 
all  human  instruction  and  help  from  others,  we  see  this  spirit  of  fanati- 
cal pride  carried  to  the  pitch  of  self-deification,  extending  itself  with 
Monachism  in  a  widening  circle,  like  a  contagious  disease,  through 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  as  far  as  to  Pamphylia.  Thus  arose  a  sect, 
which,  according  to  the  expressed  reports  of  the  ancients,  had  ita  origin 
in  the  Syrian  Monachism,  and  which,  moreover,  wears  on  its  front  the 
undeniable  marks  of  its  origin.  This  sect  propagated  itself  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  down  into  the  sixth,  and,  in  its  after 
effects,  reached  perhaps  still  further ;  that  is,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
sect  stood  in  any  outward  connection  with  later  appearances  which 
bear,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  affinity  to  it.*   They  wore  called,  some- 

>  Th[s,  too,  waa  no  nnfrcqnent  occurrence,  "  Lansic.  1.  c.  c.  33.    Similar  tase5  mnst 

thatthemonbito  esoHpelheirinwardMmp-  have  often  occarred,  as  wo  may  see  fi-om 

tatione,  ibreooli,  (lieir  cells,  and  ran  about  I^U9.  o.  95. 

from  one  place  to  anotlwr.    Hilus  mjs  of  a  ,» In  case  the  Euchites  of  the  fourth  cen- 

Eerson  of  this  description:  "  He  will  changa  tury  Blood  in  any  immediate  tnuiiection 

is  place,  but  not  the  anguish  of  hia  hcait,  with  the  Euchites  of  (he  eleventh  centmy, 

He  wili  rather  nourish  and  increase  his  and  the  so-called  Bogomilfs  of  the  twelfth, 

temptations.    L.  I.  ep.  295.  Wilhont  question,  the  affinity  may  also  he 

2L.C.  C.39.  accounted  for  from  an   inward   analogy, 
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times,  after  tto  name  of  those  ivKo  at  different  times  were  their  leaders, 
Lampetians,  Adelphi'ans,  Eustathiaiis,  and  Mareianists ;  sometimes 
after  various  peculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed  in  them  ;  Euebites, 
(edjiroi)  MessfJians,^  on  account  of  tlieir  theory  about  constant  inward 
prayer;  also  Choreutes,  COTf«nH',),from  their  mystic  dances;^  Enthu- 
siasts, (EvflouoMUTcu,)  on  account  of  the  pretended  communications  which 
they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit,^ 

Most  probably,  it  was  in  the  first  place  a  practical  error,  without 
any  tendency  to  theoretical  heresies.  They  were  monks  who  fancied 
themselves  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  ascetic  perfection  ;  and,  as 
they  now  enjoyed  such  intimate  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  such 
complete  dominion  over  sense,  as  to  be  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  making  the  same  efforts  as  before,  supposed  that,  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  law,  they  needed  only  to  follow  the  hnpulse  of  the  Spirit,  with- 
out rule  or  discipline.  They  would  allow  nothmg  to  disturb  them  in  the 
purely  contemplative  repose,  the  state  of  inward  prayer,  which  they 
represented  as  being  the  highest  of  attainments.  They  discarded  all 
the  occupations  of  common  hfe, — all  manual  labor,  by  which  the  monks 
were  used  to  provide  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  relief  of  others, 
but  which  they  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit. 
They  were  for  living  by  alms  alone,  and  were  the.  firef^  mendicant 
friars.  Erom  this  practical  error  proceeded,  by  degrees,  all  the  prm- 
eiples  and  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Euebites. 

whicll  is  found  to  exist  between  mystic  sects  wlio  hud  old  synodal  acts  for  his  anfhority, 

of  ihis  sort.    It  is  to  be  cibserve4  however,  calfa  this  Enstathius,  from  whom  they  bora 

that   Tlieodoretus    ah'cad^   deBcribes    the  the  name,  oirJeoi/ujf. 

tiiX^TOS  ^  iimiaxixi^  ^poax^/ian  tH  uavixai-  *  Epiplianiua  says  distinctly,  h.  86,  that  it 

av  voaoiwTa!.     Hist,  religios,  c.  III."  ed.  whs  the  monkish  spiiit  carried  to  excess,  a 

Halens.  T.  III.  p.  IH6.    To  be  snre,  The-  misconception  of  what  the  gospel  means  by 

dorelus  may  also  have  held,  on  no  good  ronnnciation  of  the  world,  in  fact  the  false 

pTonnds,  analogous  doctjines  of  this  monk-  notion  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  sya- 

ish  mysticism  to  be  Maniehcan  or  Gnostic ;  tem  of  Monacbism.  pnahed  to  the  ntmoet 

or  he  may  have,  through  mistake,  confound-  exlreiue,  which  led  to  this  error  of   the 

ed  Manieheans  who  concealed  themselves  Endiilcs.    "Eitzov  dj  rit  pji^ipmi  Toirro  fpo- 

under  the  monkish  carb,  with  the  ordinair  viz/ui  i.iti  ,%  H/ierpiac  ran  tiv&v  uSiHAi^ 

Euchites.  The  fact  that  the  monks  had  then-  iaeMa^.    This  direction  of  the  monkish 

imaginations  constantly  basied  with  the  im-  spiiit  is  attacked  also  by  Nilns,  in  the  Trac- 

ages  of  evil  spirits  persecuting  them,  may  tatus  ad  Magnam,  }  21  and  22.    He  there 

havefamisbedgroundfortheintroduclionof  very  justly  remarks  that  the  facalties  of 

the  Manichean,  as  it  did  really  give  rise  to  sense,  in  men  in  the  fnll  vigor  of  age,  being 

the  Enchifian  doctrines.   See,  respecting  the  employed  on  nothing,  they  must  operate  so 

spread  of  MSnicheism  among  the  monks,  mach  the  more  powerfufly  to  disturb  and 

Vita  Enlhymii,  i  33.    Cotelcr.  monnmen-  confuse  the  higher  life;  ihat  coi 


.  .  .     confuse  the  higherlife;  that  consequently 

la  eeclesi^  Griecte,  T.  II.  p.  aaT.  the  prayer,'  which  they  used  as  a  pretext, 

i  Signifying  the  same,  according  to  the  must  in  their  case  suffer  the  greatest  intei^ 

Chnldee  pbsp.  ruption.    He  derives  this   falsa  tendency 

^  Comp.  vol.  L  the  Thorapentja.  ''«:"'  ■A^^Jpl'"s  of  Mesopotamia,  (the  Eu- 

»  All  these  difFcrent  nam^  are  found  in  f     ^i    '"'=/''**?)'  ^^P  meWioned,)  and 

Timothens  de  veeeptione  hsretieorum,  in  ™m  Alexander,  who  bad  heenthe  author 

Coteler.  monumenta   eoolosia  Gnocre.  T.  f.' Q's'i^n^es  for  some  lime  m  Constan- 

m.    The  name  «w«w»'i'o™(  is  from  Mar-  """PH  (perhaps  that  Alexander  who  was 

dan,  an  exchaneer,  under  the  emperoR'  "'^  '"""^f  *!'  1  '"'>''^'^\  '"''*0'-  m  .which 

Jasliti  and  Justinian.  The  name  Euilathm„a  P™^^''.  '?'*  ^'W'^S  were  kept  np  wMhout 

is  worthy  of  notice.    It  might  lead  us  to  "^Fn'Sflo".  «ay  and  mght,  the  members 

think  of  feustathius  of  Sebaste,  from  whom,  °'  ^^>^<''  continually  relieving  each  oth- 

in  fact,  a  fanatical  monkish  bent  derived  its  ^''  ,  '■"^^  '""'^  "^'^^  Accemetes,  (iwo^- 


origin  i  and  the  more,  fa  Photins,  Cod.  52, 
VOL.  II.  21 
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Their  fundamental  principle  was  this,  that  every  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  origin  from  the  first  fallen  man,  brings  with  him  into  tliis  world  an 
evil  spirit,  under  whose  dominion  he  lives.  Here-  we  recognize  again 
the  monkish  theory  about  evil  spirits  that  awaken  in  men  the  sensual 
desires.  All  ascetic  dbcipline,  all  the  means  of  grace  m  the  church, 
are  without  power  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of  this  evil 
Spirit.  These  can  only  avail  to  check  the  single  outbreaks  of  sin,  while 
the  man  still  remains  under  its  dominion.  He  is,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  a  continual  straggle  with  sia ;  and  stands  tremblmg  before 
it,  under  the  discipline  of  the  law.  The^  combated  the  prevailing 
notions  about  a  magical  transformation  by  virtue  of  baptbm,_  adhering, 
however,  to  the  ordinary  view  hi  another  respect.  "Bapt^m,"  s^d 
they,  "  like  shears,  may,  indeed,  clip  away  the  earlier  sins,  (procure 
the  for^veness  of  past  transgressions,)  but  the  root  of  the  evil  still  re- 
mains behind,  from  which,  therefore,  new  sins  will  continually  germi- 
nate ;  for  the  evil  spirit  still  retains,  in  fact,  his  dommion  over  tho 
soul."  1  But  what  could  not  be  brought  about  by  any  outward  means, 
or  by  any  ascetic  discipline,  might  be  effected,  however,  by  the  true 
inward  pi-ayer.  Whoever  attained  to  this,  would  thereby  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  that  had  governed  him  from  his  birth, 
whose  departure  would  be  sensibly  perceived ;  and  he  would  enter,  in  a 
way  sensibly  manifest  to  his  own  feelings,  into  communion  with  the  di- 
vine Spirit.  He  would  put  on  the  divine  raiment,  and  at  once  become 
inaccessible  to  all  temptations  of  sin.  That  freedom  from  the  affections 
of  sense,  to  the  attainment  of  which  others  sought  to  fight  their^  way 
through  a  course  of  severe  ascetic  discipline,  he  would  immediately 
reach  by  this  inward  prayer.  Hence,  too,  such  a  man  was  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  fasting  or  of  self-morlification.  Freed  from  the 
law,  he  might  abandon  himself,  with  confidence,  to  all  those  exposures 
which  others  most  avoid  through  the  fear  of  temptation.  Owing  to  the 
immediate  divine  revelation  which  he  would  now  enjoy,  such  a  person 
stood  exempted  from  all  further  need  of  instruction  from  others,  all 
further  need  of  human  guidance.^  By  this  doctrine,  the  essence  of  the 
monastic  life  of  that  period,  which  was  founded  upon  obedience  and 
sabordination,  would  necessarily  he  destroyed.  For,  of  com:se,  to  the 
Enchites,  their  prayer  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  modes  of  devo- 
tion and  means  of  grace  ;  and  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  exalted 
far  above  other  Christians,  who  were  still  in  bondage  to  sense,  aiid 
under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  true 
spiritual  saflrament  of  the  supper  was  only  among  themselves ;  the 
outward  ordinance  of  the  church  they  represented  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. Although  they  believed  that  they  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  it,  yet  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of  it,  in  order  that  they 

1  Timoth.  1.  c.  2.    'On  t8  Ayiot  jSoTrrtd^  hiAma  TW  ^liapTiag.    B7  Ihia  we  must 

oMei'  miuJ?iM£r(u  dc  i^p  ToD  daiiinvo;  tow-  supply  whBtis  wiinting  in  the  leaa  Bccuralo 

Toil  cfiu^iv,  ojife  yup  hjTO!  iKovSr,  Tiif  ^ifraf  accoant  of  Theodoretns,  hisl.  eccles.  IV.  10. 

Tuf   duooTiuv  Tcif   ouvououJ/iCTaf    apx^cv  ^  Tlieodoret.  IV.  10,  h.  e.     Timolh.  da 

T0{[  dvflpcjiroir  kri/if™.    Theodoret.  hseret,  rtweptione  hireticor,  ^  9.    Joh.  Damaseen. 

fab.  IV.  II.    Swpou  dUrp  ifaipel^oi  t<jv  hieres.  j  6. 
ipafnTJiMTiM  T(l  irpi/repu,  t^v  H  jiQi-''  tAx 
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miglit  atill  be  (.omidered  members  of  the  Catholic  ehurcb.  They  also 
disearioJ  m  nartieotor,  s.cred  music  ;  as  their  mystic  tendency  would 
natumll,  lead  them  to  do."  That  they  sought  after  revelations  in 
areams,  ive  may  easily  believe,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
ot  tleir  opponents ;  smco  many  indications  of  the  tendency  to  that  en- 
thunasm  ivb.ch  looked  for  divme  suggestions  in  dreams,  is  elsewhere 
to  be  fnund  also  la  this  period.  Their  adverairies,  moreover,  report  of 
tnem  that  they  were,  for  this  reason,  much  given  to  sleep  ;  which  is 
possibly  an  exaggeration,  hut  it  may  also  be  true  ; '  for  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  such  a  monotonous  direction  of  the  soul,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  essential  constitution  of  human  nature,  must  have  often  passed  off 
into  sleep  and  dreams. 

The  mystical  bent  of  this  sect  led  to  various  other  errore,  which  are 
OBen  found  connected  with  similar  appearances.  In  various  ways  wo 
see  connected  with  such  appearances,  the  habit  of  confounding  sensual 
with  spintual  feeUngs,  particularly  sensual  with  spiritual  love,— a  habit 
which  has  often  been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
Ihus,  too  the  Euchites  compared  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  to 
its  heavenly  bridegroom,  in  a  grossly  sensual  manner,  with  an  earthly 
union.^  ■■ 

The  pride  of  the  mystical  sects,  and  the  tendency  of  idealism  to  re- 
duce everythmg  to  a  subjective  form,  led  frequently  to  a  pantheistic 
self-deiBcation.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  Euchi- 
tes. Ihcy  inserted,  that  they  had  become  partakere  ot  the  divine  na- 
ture, ihe  Deity  was  able  to  assume  all  possible  forms,  and  did  actu- 
ally assume  all  forms,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
himself  to  such  souls  as  were  fitted  to  receive  him.  "The  three  hy- 
postases of  the  Triad,"  they  taught,  "  are  nothing  but  different  foni 
01  revelation  of  the  one  divine  Essence,  —the  Trinity  resolves  again 
into  Unity  Thus  they  were  led  to  look  upon  the  appearances  of  the 
angels  in  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
upon  (^hnst  himself,  as  only  different  forms  of  the  manifestation  and 
revelation  of  the  one  divine  Essence  ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that. 
By  virtue  ot  their  own  spiritual  perfection,  all  was  concentrated  in  them. 
1  This  is  s««n  from  a  fragment  of  the  xoivuvuk  yavfdvK  airt  Kanil  to6  oionvi™ 
asiunse  Ihe  work  of  the  Euehile  Lanijictios,    mo  row  &Jpor 

er  from  the  opf^ite  poshion  taken  by  the  trwretf  rif  /lev  tTooVooiv  /^aXlm^roiZj 
former,  that  Ihe  Euehitea  approved  only  of  /tsrajJoajwrar,  iroi  Sn  i,  Seia  #jtr  roJmrot 
G£"TmSSi   See  .'Voir.  aneeSot.    SV-UfflS™.  *  ".JT  M?    I™ 

S'''Si  2,  ,v  ■'*'°'','",?'  "  '•„'"'•  mm"^  tliamselve.  tor  a  long  poHof 
™V  r  7^  ^  ^/  f^ih^as  tl€ia.  and  mystitssm  being  in  its  own  rStn^aS 
Jjjp*  ..1  i^pe,.  ^  «  ,.i„  ■„  „„^    i^eonsin,  ,hi.g,  „  f,  ,ni,e  possible  tCd" 


...».«. U.U.11 1  iiiiiig,  11  IS  qmie  posainie  mtit  ail 
fcrent  parties  mnj  have  arisen  among  tlicni 

despnirfrom  not  hcing  able  toes" 

inflations  in  sinking  and  pmyer, 


2  f?.,..  „,  i„„„ ,      ,         ,        ,       'crent  parties  may  have  arisen  anionit  lliom ; 

who  rdilrl™  IS™"!.? T"'"''    ■;'l'l""'h«Pa^"hid.a...rtedtl,.;,hlnp 
™™'  ."  „^?„"l!;;™"    °.   ?'"£  "I^l*  ^  ^-    "t  the  Trinit,v,  may  not  have  been  the  saiie 


™™  «3„,  ^      ■      ■     ■    ^  "T  ^  ^-  "'  *«  Trinit,v,  may  not  have  been 

^^bt^rr  T  ■      "J'^'"'''  T''  P™?.^'-  "^'I"  '^  ■>"«  'I'l'^t  taught  that  tl 

milLepSM  '■     '^'  "•■""llghtenedb,  their, rover  I. 

■  Tiinol:  ly.'  Tmm„  .Mi,,,.,  f  ^„  '"""  "'""°°  "'  *'  ^'W 
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If  angel,  patriarcli,  prophet,  Christ  himself,  were  named  to  such  a  per- 
son, his  reply,  in  each  case,  ivas,  "That  aoi  I  myself."^  Perhaps  they 
were,  likewise,  by  their  mystical  idealism,  led  to  deny  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  to  explain  them  aa  only  symbolical ;  since  such  facts 
in  the  sensible  world  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  wholly 
unimportant  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit.^ 

It  should  be  mentioned  also,  as  among  their  peculiar  opinions,  that 
they  considered  fire  as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe, — an  opin- 
ion of  which  we  find  many  traces  also  in  other  theosophic  sects. 

It  was  sometimes  objected  to  the  Euchites,  that  they  pushed  their 
Antinomianism,  and  their  mistaken  freedom,  to  such  an  excess,  as  even 
to  permit  those  who  were  called  perfect  to  abandon  themselves  to  every 
vice.  True,  we  ought  not  to  give  too  much  credit  here  to  the  report 
of  adversaries  ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  practical  error  did  not, 
at  least,  lie  so  very  remote  fram  their  principles  and  their  spirit.  Their, 
presumptuous  self-confidence,  their  defiance  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  might  thus,  perhaps,  meet  witE  its  own  punishment ;  and  we 
havej  in  fact,  noticed  above,  in  the  case  of  the  monks,  many  examples 
of  transition  from  the  extreme  of  ascetic  severity  to  an  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness of  morals. 

As  it  was  a  principle  held  by  the  Euchites,  in  common  with  many 
similar  sects,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that  it  was  right  to 
conceal  from  common  men,  who  were  enslaved  to  their  senses,  the 
higher  truths,  wliich  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  receive,  and  to  affect 
an  assent  to  their  opinions ;  it  was,  on  this  account,  difficult  to  discover 
the  members  of  tins  sect,  and  to  seize  upon  any  clue  to  their  doctrines. 
I"lavianu3,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (after  the  year  381,)  condescended  to 
act  according  to  the  same  principle,  with  a  view  to  find  them  out,  pun- 
ish, and  expel  them.  He  managed  to  entfir  into  a  conference  with  their 
superior,  Adelphius,  as  if  he  were  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  with 
him,  and  thus  enticed  him  to  a  confession,  which  he  then  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  himself,  and  his  whole  sect.* 

A  similar  spirit  of  ascetic  fanaticism  threatened  to  spread  far  and 
wide,  when,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  zeal  for  the 
monastic  life  was  diffused  by  Ea?tathius,  aftenvards  bishop  of  Sebaste 
in  Armenia,  through  Paphlagonia,  and  the  districts  of  Pontus ;  and 
there  are,  indeed,  many  indications  which  serve  to  show  that  some  out- 
ward connection  existed  between  the  Euchites  and  the  Eustathians, — a 
fact  which  the  name  iEustatldang,  ^ven  also  to  tlie  Euchites,  seems  to 
confirm.  The  synodal  writings,  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Gan- 
gra,  the  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia,*  which  was  assembled  for  the  pur- 


:g?"s 


e  ihe  meeting  of  this  council  it 


_._ ,,. ^ _    __    __  ...^ e  ensily  settled  tlian  ilia  last.    All 

Wolf,  aiiecdola,  T.  III.  p.  17.  the  facta  are  in  favor  of  en  nffirmalive  an- 

=  Theodoret.  h.  e.  IV.  12.  6\TOr  to  this  question.    Not  only  is  ths  tea- 

*  There  arc,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  two  tiraony  of  Socrates,  II.  43,  and  of  Sozomen, 

dispnled  pointe,  riz.  Ihe  question  whether  m.  14,  to  this  efffeot,  but  the  whole  is  in 

1]]e£nBtjitljiatis,(oIircpfEbarai^ov,)  against  perfect  accordance  with  the  character  of 

whom  this  council  was  directed,  reallj  sprang  Euslathius,  who  was  n  zealous  ascetic,  and 

from  Eustathins  of  Sebaste,  and  to  ivliat  (ho  first  preacher  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the 
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pose  of  opposing  these  errors,  furnish  us  the  best  means  of  informing 
ourselves  with  regard  to  their  character ;  while  they  present,  at  the 
same  time,  a  remarkable  memorial  of  the  healthful  spirit  of  Christian 
morals,  which  set  itself  to  oppose  this  one-sided  tendency  of  asceticbm. 
Wives  forsook  their  husbands  and  children,  husbands  their  mves,  serv- 
ants their  masters,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ascetic  life.i  Several, 
who  had  placed  too  great  confidence  in  themselves,  fell  into  immoral 
practices.  They  despised  marriage  and  the  domestic  life.  Those  who 
wore  the  ascetic  garb,  fancied  that  at  once  they  had  become  perfect 
Christians,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  on  others  who  went  about  in 
their  ordinary  apparel.  They  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacrar 
ment  of  the  supper,  where  married  priests  had  consecrated  the  elements. 
Where,  in  the  country,  no  churches  had  aa  yet  been  erected,  and  di- 
vine worship  was  held  in  private  houses,  they  refused  to  join  either  in 
prayer  or  in  the  communion,  because  they  held  that  no  dwelling  was 
holy  enough  for  such  purposes,  the  owners  of  which  lived  in  wedlock. 
Ihey  celebrated  their  private  worship  in  separate  assemblies,  ascribing 
to  that  worship  a  sacredness  which  waa  wanting  to  the  church  assem- 
blies.* 

_  As  these  fanatical  tendencies,  which  grew  out  of  the  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, threatened  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  disturbance  to  the  church 
,  life,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  protecting  it  against 
this  danger,  and  of  guiding  the  ascetic  life,  which  was  highly  prized,  in 
a  course  of  development  which  would  be"  salutary  to  the  church,  and 
consistent  with  good  order.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  particu- 
lar encouragement  was  given  to  the  regular  institution  of  the  cenobitic 
life  ;.  and  next,  it  was  attempted  to  bring  this  into  closer  connection 
with  the  whole  body_  of  the  church,  and  into  a  condition  of  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  episcopal  supervision  in  each  diocese.^    In  the  ceno- 

countries  around  Ihe  Pontus,  and  had  form-  Eitstathius,  who  bv  a  party  had  been  de- 
ed a  whole  sdiool.  SceBasilii  Csisareens.  posed,  as  really  a  fohop,  and  Uionghl  them- 
ep.  223,  (Here  we  find  mentioned,  in  fact,  selves  justified  to  treat  hiracontemntnouBly. 
the  aseetic  dress,  lo  which  the  Eastathians,  Bat,  if  we  assume  that  the  council  was  hdd 
according  to  the  report  of  the  council  of  at  some  earlier  dale,  it  ia  singular  again 
GaJigra,  ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity  — the  that  no  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ieya  uti^iur^To,  that  is,  according  to  the  letters  of  Basil.  Still  the  case  may  havo 
letter  of  Basilins,  rit  mtxi>  l/utTlov,  nai  ^  been,  lha.1  Basil,  on  account  of  the  relation 
iUiyai-nicaSe^mmipvpuniTaimidhimra,)  iiiwliich  he  stood  with  the  party  by  whom 
and  ep.  119.  Epiphanias,  hceres.  75.  Wa  this  council  was  held,  did  not  recognize  it  as 
perceive  also  in  the  letters  of  Basilins,  a  a  te^l  one. 

trace  of  opposition  to  the  new  monastio  ^  The  same  was  the  ease  among  the  Ea- 

epint  in  the  districts  of  the  Pontus.    At  chires.    Joh.  Damasc,  p.  937. 

least  at  Ncocresarea,  where  the  attachment  =  The  same  was  true  among  the  Euchites. 

lo  old  usages  prevailed,  the  spi-eading  of  Joh.  Damasc.  pag.  37. 

the  ascetic  life  among  men  and  virgins  was  ^  The  examples  of  such  men  as  Basil  of 

brought  up  as  an  objection  against  Basilins  CiEsareft,Rnd  Chrysostom,  teach  this.    The 

ol  Lfflsarea.    See  ep.  20J  ad  Neocaaareens.  life  of  Basil  of  CsBsarea,  of  Gregory  of 

I  ^-  Nazianmm,  and  Ihe  doctrinal  controveisiea 

But  the  second  question  belongs  among  of  ihe  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  show  whai 

the  most  difficult  of  decision.    If  we  sup-  divisions  in  the  churches  could  grow  oat  of 

nose,  with  Pagi,  who  follows  Socrates  and  the  influence  of  the  monks.    The  conncil 

Sozomen,  the  council   to  have  been  held  of  Chalccdon  decreed,  in  its  fourth  canon, 

A.1).  360,  then  there  is  something  strange  that  no  pei-son  should  be  allowed  to  found 

in  the  manner  in  which  the  council  name  a  cloister  without  permission  of  the  bishop, 

EUBtathius,  since  he  was  then  bishop ;  unless  and  that  the  monks  in  town  and  coanttv 

we  suppose  that  the  council  did  Dot  consider  should  be  obedieat  to  the  t^hop. 
VOL.  II.                                21' 
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bitic  life,  everything  was  subjected  to  one  guidance,  after  a  regular 
plan  ;  to  each  individual  was  assigned  his  particular  place,  aiid  sphere 
of  action ;  obedience  aud  humility,  the  unconditional  submission  of  the 
will  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the  superior,  who  should  be  obeyed, 
even  to  the  utt«r  sacrifice  of  one's  own  inclinations,  —  these  stood  in 
the  highest  rank  of  monkish  virtues.  Every  extravagance  wasto  be 
immediately  checked,  and  reduced  withm  proper  limits,  by  the  guidance 
of  the  superior.  T^oever  felt  himself,  in  any  way,  restless  and  un- 
easy, was  not  only  reqmred  not  to  conceal  it  from  his  leaders,  but  to  dis- 
close to  them  his  whole  heart,  that,  through  their  experience  and  wis- 
dom, he  might  receive  advice  and  consolatiou ;  lest  the  evil,  concealed 
ia  hb  own  breast,  should  spread  wider,  and  at  last  become  incurable. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that,  m  the  monastic  life,  the  essence  of  true  hu- 
jnility,  which  has  its  foundation  within,  in  a  temper  proceeding  from  the 
sense  of  dependence  on  God,  was  often  misconceived,  and  outtaard  hu- 
miliation before  -own  substituted  in  the  place  of  imvard  humiliation  be- 
fore God.  A  servile  spirit  grew  out  of  this  confdsion  of  ideas.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  order,  strict  discipline,  subjection  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  the  laws  of  the  whole,  and  wise  guidance,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  in  the  right  course  a  multitude  of  men,  of  different 
humors,  and  often  rude  and  uncultivated.  Good  and  pertinent  are  the 
remarks  of  Basil  of  Cfesarea,  respecting  the  advantages  of  the  common 
life  of  the  Cenobites  over  the  solitary  hfe  of  the  Anachorets ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  fumbh  one  example  of  a  truly  evangelical  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Monachism:  —  " The  eremitical  life  conflicts  with 
the  essential  character  of  Christian  love,  smce  here  each  individual  is 
concerned  only  for  what  pertains  to  his  own  good ;  while  the  essence  of 
Christian  love  prompts  each  to  seek,  not  alone  what  serves  for  Ins  omi 
advantage,  but  also  the  good  of  others.  Neither  will  such  a  person 
find  it  easy  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  failings  and  deficiencies  ; 
since  he  has  no  one  to  correct  him  with  love  aaid  gentleness.  What  is 
written  in  Ecclesiastes  4  :  10,  applies  to  the  case  of  such  a  person: 
'  Woe  to  him  that  is  alono  when  he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to 
help  him  up.'  In  a  society,  many  can  work  together,  so  as  to  fulfil  tlie 
divine  commands  on  different  sides.  But  he  who  lives  alone  is  ever 
confined  to  one  single  work ;  and,  while  this  is  hemg  done,  other  works 
must  be  neglected.  Next,  if  all  Ciiristians  constitute  together  one 
body,  under  one  Head,  and  stand  related  to  each  other  as  the  members 
of  one  body ;  how  can  any  such  relation  subsist,  when  they  live  thus 
separated  from  one  another,  each  striving  to  be  enough  for  himself  ? 
But  if  they  do  not  find  themselves  standing  in  the  right  relation  to  each 
other  as  members  of  the  same  body,  neither  can  they  stand  in  the 
right  relation  to  their  common  Head.  In  one  society,  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  individual  passes  over  to  all ;  the  ^fts  of  grace 
imparted  to  each  become  a  common  possesion  of  all,  and  the  gracious 
gifts  of  all  redound  to  the  advantage  of  each  individual.  But  he  who 
lives  for  himself  alone,  has,  perhaps,  a  gracious  ^ft ;  but  he  makes  it 
unprofitable,  since  he  buries  it  in  his  own  bosom ;  —  and  whoever  is 
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acquainted  with  the  parable  of  the  talents,  must  know  how  great  a  re- 
sponaibilitj  is  thus  incurred,"  ^ 

A  struggle  now  arose  between  the  Cenobities  and  the  aseetm  who 
traced  their  origin  back  to  an  earlier  period  ;  inasmuch  aa  the  latter 
■were  nnwiOmg  to  submit  to  the  new  rules  of  the  monks,  bist  wished  to 
m^ntaJn  their  ancient  independence.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  liv- 
ing two  or  three  together;  and  they  built  their  cells,  for  the  most  part, 
in  cities,  or  in  the  larger  villages.  They  supported  themselves,  like 
other  monks,  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands ;  and  their  very  opponents, 
the  adherents  of  the  new  order  of  the  Cenobites,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  diligent  and  industrious.  The  latter,  who 
alone  have  left  behind  any  accounte  of  these  classes  of  ascetics,  (known 
in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Sarabaites,  in  Syria  under  that  of  Eemo- 
both,)  give,  it  is  true,  a  very  unlavorable  description  of  them ;  and, 
as  they  could  be  no  otherwise  than  hostilely  disposed  towards  these  ad- 
versaries of  the  new  form  of  the  monastic  life,^  what  they  have  to  say 
on  this  subject  is,  of  itself,  liable  to  suspicion  ;  and  many  of  their  ob- 
jections show  at  once  that  they  originated  in  hatred,  and  were  without 
any  just  foundation.  Cassian,  for  example,  accuses  them  of  misappro- 
priating to  purposes  of  sensual  indulgence,  or  covetously  hoarding  up, 
the  surplus  of  their  earnings.^  Or  even  supposing  this  was  managed 
by  them  in  the  best  possible  manner,  still  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
attain  to  the  virtue  of  the  monks.  For  the  monks  practised  daily  the 
same  self-denial ;  but  to  the  ascetics  their  very  bounty  to  the  poor  was 
an  occasion  of  pride,  which  daily  received  nourishment.  Now  we  see 
here  at  once,  what  Cassian  himself  was  unable  to  conceal,  that  the  first 
of  these  charges  could  not,  in  so  sweeping  a  manner,  be  laid  against 
the  Sarabaites ;  and,  as  it  concerns  the  second,  it  is  evidently  a  mere 
inference  in  the  ivriter's  own  mind,  from  the  false  assumption  that, 
without  the  outward  and  unconditional  submission  to  another's  will,  with- 
out tie  servile  obedience  of  the  monks,  there  is  no  true  humility.  Bad 
qualities  and  good  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  among  these  people,  as 
among  the  Cenobites  ;  hut  their  enemies,  of  course,  held  up  to  notice 
the  worst  side.  Jerome  charges  them  with  hypocrisy  ;  *  of  which  there 
was  no  lack,  indeed,  among  many  of  the  monks.  He  says  of  them, 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  outward  show  of  sanctity,  which 
they  afiected,  to  dispose  of  their  wares  at  a  higher  rate  than  others ;  — 
which  might  be  no  less  true  of  the  monks.^     He  accuses  them  of  s^eak- 

'  See  Basil,  it^lii  fus.  Vll.  It.  346.    It  is  ticularly  accnsed  of  ft  spirit  of  freedom  nn- 

finety  remnrked  also  Ijj  Nilus,  gainst  the  becoming  in  monies,  {sine  pastore  et  lege 

exag^i'Med  estimate  of  the  hermit-life,  III.  vivere,)  snd  to  this  same  Hpirit  every  thing 

73;  "  Whoever  says,  I  become  an  Hnncho-  bad  in  (hem  was  attributed.    In  Ihis  Tery 

ret,  that  I  may  have  no  one  to  excite  my  plaea,  it  is  conceded  thM  they  were  of  a 

anger,  is  not  essentially  different  from  an  far  better  kind  than  the  degenerate  monks 

irrational  brute ;  for  ws  see  sudi  also  quiet  that  strolled  about  through  the  couutiy, 

when  a  man  does  not  excite  them  to  anger."  (the  Gyrovagi.) 

And  he  quotes,  as  opposed  to  the  anachorel  '  Collat.  18,  c  VII. 

life,  the  texts  in  Ephes.  5 :  21,  Pet.  4  ;  10,  '  Ep.  22  ad  Eustochium. 

Pet.2:l3,I'hilipp.  2:4.  6NUns  himself  objects  to  a  class  of  the 

'  In  the  rule  of  the  Benedictines,  c.  I,  it  monks,  that  iraaiw  ■KOpinTiiap'  liCTipXfjSai 

is  abo  plainly  evident,  that  thej  were  par-  tix^v.    Ad  Magnam,  c,  30. 
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ing  against  the  clergy.  It  may  well  be,  thai,  as  laymen,  they  were  Jn- 
clined  to  boast  of  ^eir  superiority  to  the  clergy,  on  the  score  of  their 
ascetio  mode  of  life.  It  may  be,  that  they  opposed  the  pride  of  asceti- 
eisia  to  that  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that,  among  these 
people,  manjr  pious  laymen  were  led,  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  re- 
Hgion,  to  attack  the  vices  of  a  worldly-minded  clergy.  There  may 
have  been  some  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  most  of  the  objectiona 
brought  against  them,  as  well  as  the  quarrels  of  which  they  were  the 
occasion,  would  have  ceased,  or  never  existed,  had  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  same  strict  oversight  which  prevailed  among  the  Cenobites. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  contemplate  Monachism  m  its  various  relar 
tions,  daring  this  period,  to  the  Eastern  church.     As  it  commonly  hap- 

Eens  with  historical  phenomena  of  this  kind,  deeply  grounded  in  the 
fe  of  an  age  and  pervading  all  its  manifestations,  that  the  best  and 
worst  qualities,  springing  from  the  Chrbtian  and  the  unchristian  spirit, 
meet  together,  and  are  found  in  closest  contact ;  so  it  happened  in  the 
case  of  Monachism.  Some  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised  here,  ja 
separating  the  opposite  elements,  if  we  would  neither  unjustly  condemn, 
nor,  through  the  mfluence  of  party  feelmgs,  without  regard  to  histori- 
cal facts,  approve  the  phenomenon  here  presented ;  as,  in  truth,  we 
may  find  abundant  examples,  in  this  very  period,  of  both  these  equally 
partial  and  erroneous  ways  of  passing  judgment  on  Monachism. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Ana- 
chorets  from  the  Cenobites.  To  the  former,  it  was  objected,  in  this 
period  itself,  that  they  lived  solely  for  themselves ;  were  wanting  in  ac- 
tive charity  ;^  —  in  defending  them  agabist  which  objection,  Augustin 
observes  that  those  who  brought  agiunst  them  such  complaints,  did  not 
reflect  how  useful  those  might  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  who  were  not 
personally  visible,  by  means  of  their  prayers,  and  the  example  of  their 
iife.^  Chrysostom,  however,  saya  that  it  were  certainly  better,  if  the 
Anachorets  also  could  hve  together  in  a  society,  so  as  to  manifest,  in 
an  outward  manner,  the  bond  of  charity.  Yet,  in  either  case,  he  ob- 
served, the  essential  requisite  of  love  might  be  present  in  the  disposi- 
tion ;  for  love,  assuredly,  is  not  restricted  to  the  limits  of  space.  They 
had,  in  truth,  many  admirers  ;  and  these  would  cease  to  admire,  if  they 
did  not  love  them  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thejpraged  for  the  whole 
world,  which  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  love.^  Even  those  among  the 
Anachorets  who  lived  entirely  secluded  and  separate  from  the  world, 
were  not  therefore,  by  any  means,  excluded  from  aU  exercise  of  influ- 
ence upon  others.  The  greater  the  reverence  they  inspired  by  their 
strict  eremetic  life,  the  more  they  were  sought  out,  in  their  grottos  or 
cells,  on  their  rocks  or  in  their  deserts,  by  men  of  every  rank,  from  the 
emperor's  palace  to  the  lowest  hovel,  who  visited  them  for  counsel  and 
consolation.*    Men  who,  in  the  crowd  of  earthly  aETairs,  in  the  daazling 

'  Videntnr  nonnullis  res  humanas  plus    sit  el  vita  ad  exemplum,  quorum  corpora 
qnam   oportet   desemisse.     Augnstin.  de    videre  non  siiiimur. 
tnoribus  ecclesi»  catholicie,  1. 1.  }  66.  *  Chijsostom.  H.  78,  in  Joannem,  5  4. 

s  AoOTsdn.  I.  c.  non  mtelligentibns,  qnan-    opp.  cd.  Montf.  T.  VIII,  f.  464. 
tom  n<*i3  eorum  aniiuui  in  oraliouibns  pro-        '  See  ihe  II.  book  of  Chry303loni  conka 
oppugnaloiea  vitte  moaastlc^ie. 
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glitter  of  the  world,  were  not  easily  brought  to  think  of  any  higher  eon- 
cerna,  would  approach  one  of  these  rechises  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
rendered  them  at  once  susceptible  for  higher  impressions.  A  word 
spoken  to  them  in  that  state  of  feeling,  sustained  by  the  whole  venera- 
ble aspect  of  the  recluse,  might  produce  greater  effecta  than  long  dis- 
courses under  other  circumstances.*  Oftentimes  these  hermits,  after 
having  remwned  for  years  fudden  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  appeared 
publicly,  on  the  occurrence  of  great  and  general  calamities,  or  as  pro- 
tectors of  entire  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  dreading  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  some  exasperated  emperor.  A  spirit  which,  living  by 
feith,  was  conscious  of  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  world  and 
independent  of  earthly  things,  gave  them  courage  and  power  to  speak 
boldly,  where  no  other  man  dared  to  do  so  :  their  independence  and 
their  reverence  for  a  higher  power,  which  even  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth  acknowledged,  procured  for  them  a  hearing.  When,  after  the 
insurrection  at  Antioch,  A.D.  387,  the  emperor  Theodosius,  under 
the  impulse  of  violent  anger,  threatened  the  whole  city  with  destruc- 
tion, the  monk  Macedonius,  who  for  many  years  had  not  suffered  him- 
self to  be  seen  in  the  world,  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  hurried  to 
Antioch,  and  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  two  imperial  commissioners, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  judicial  trials.  They 
dismounted  respectfully  from  their  horses,  and  embraced  his  hands  and 
knees.  He  bid  them  tell  the  emperor,  that  he  ought  to  remember  he 
was  a  man,  and  possessed  of  the  same  nature  with  those  who  had  done 
the  wrong.  "  The  emperor  is  thus  angry,"  said  he,  "  because  the  im- 
perial images  have  been  destroyed,  which,  however,  may  easily  be  re- 
stored ;  and  he  was  intending,  for  this  reason,  to  destroy  men,  who  are 
the  liring  images  of  God,  and  one  hair  of  whose  head  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  restore,"^  The  monks  were  frequently  visited  by  the  sick, 
who,  when  they  failed  of  relief  from  medical  skill,  hoped  to  obtfun  a 
cure  through  the  intercessions  of  these  pious  men.  Those,  especially, 
who  were  suffering  under  mental  disorders,  and  supposed,  to  be  poa- 
sessed  of  evil  spirits,  frequently  applied  to  them ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that,  in  such  states  of  mind,  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
life  so  exalted  above  the  world  might  produce  extraordinary  efiects. 
Pious  monks,  rich  in  inward  experience,  might  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities,  even  where  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  bestow  what  the 
unfortunate  patients  came  in  quest  of,  to  leave  on  their  minds,  and  on 
those  of  the  attendants  or  friends  who  brought  them,  some  salutary  les- 
son. Women  came  to  them,  to  ask  for  their  intercessions  with  God, 
that  he  would  send  them  children.  Mothers  brought  their  children, 
that  they  might  bestow  on  them  their  blessing,  and,  at  the. same  time, 
scatter  in  their  youthful  minds  some  seed  of  reli^ous  truth';  as  in  the 
case  of  Theodoret,  who  often  recurs  to  a  salutary  impression  of  this 
sort,  which  he  had  received  in  bis  childhood,^  Monks  were  also  called 
to  pray  in  families,  and  could  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 

^  To  such  experieoces  Nilus  rofeia,  1. 11.        ^  Theodoret.hisirelig.pag,  1188  et  1214, 
ep.310.  T,  HI. 

*  Tbeodoret  religios,  hist.  c.  13. 
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doing  gnod.^  Especially  did  the  societies  of  monks  form  a  striking  con- 
trast m  the  more  or  loss  remote  neighborhood  of  such  large  cities  as 
Antioch,  which  were  seats  of  wealth,  splendor,  and  luxury,  and  of  dis- 
solute manners.  What  an  impression  must  it  have  produced,  when, 
either  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  counsel  and 
consolation  or  obtaining  the  intercession  of  these  men,  the  citizens  vis- 
ited them  from  the  midst  of  their  busy  pursuits,  aod,  in  a  mode  of  life 
destitute  of  every  sensual  enjoyment  and  comfort,  witnessed,  amidst  all 
these  deprivations,  a  tranquillity  of  soiil  of  which  they  had  not  even 
formed  a  conception !  Easily  may  it  be  explained,  why  so  many  of  the 
youth,  of  both  sexes,  should  feel  themselves  constrained  to  exchange 
their  affluence  for  this  poverty !  To  the  monks,  those  persons,  in  the 
Greek  empire,  often  betook  themselves,  who,  after  an  agitated  and  rest- 
less public  life,  through  many  political  storms  and  reverses,  either  dis- 
gusted at  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  world  and  craving  for  repose,  or 
driven  by  necessity  to  escape  from  some  threatening  danger,  sought 
here  a  still  retreat,  where  they  might  end  their  days ;  as  in  the  case 
of  that  venerable  monk  Nilus,  who,  having  retired  from  a  station  of 
trust  and  dignity  in  Constantinople  to  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  could  write  as  follows  :^  "  So  great  grace  has  Grod 
bestowed  on  the  monks,  even  in  anticipation  of  the  future  world,  that 
they  wish  for  no  honors  from  men,  and  feel  no  longing  after  the  great- 
ness of  this  world  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  seek  rather  to  remdn 
concealed  from  men :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  great,  who 
pos'iess  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  com- 
pelled by  misfortune,  take  refuge  with  the  lowly  monks,  and,  delivered 
from  fatal  dangers,  obtiun  at  once  a  temporal  and  an  eternal  salvation." 
And  in  the  monastic  profession,  might  they  now  find  a  new  inner  life, 
and  turn  the  treasure  of  experience  they  had  acquired,  to  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  others. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  solitary  life  of  the  Anachorets  and 
the  common  life  of  the  Cenobites,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same 
objection  cannot  be  made  against  the  ascetic  mode  of  living  in  common, 
which  might  be  brought  against  the  insulated  life  of  the  Anachorets, 
viz.  that  the  spirit  of  active  charity  was  here  wanting ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  judged  on  the  principle  of  Christian  love,  the  Ceno- 
bitic  mode  of  life  had  the  advantage  over  the  other.  The  coenohice 
formed,  in  fact,  little  communities,  in  which  every  kind  of  Christian 
activity  and  virtue  found  room  for  exercise,  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  as  are  strictly  connected  with  the  ties  of  family.  Chrysostom 
says  of  this  class,  that  they  had  fled  from  amidst  the  bickerings  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  charity  with  less  disturbance.^ 
People  of  all  ranks  might  here  associate  together,  and  find  a  suitable 
occupation,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship.  Every 
kind  of  employment  not  interfering  with  tranquillity  and  the  other  re- 
lations of  the  monastic  life,  was  here  pursued,  and  prosecuted  with  the 

1  Nil.  1.  II.  ep.  46.  TToXJaf  Tioia  t&;  kjoSoc  ii^  tovto  h  /ihov 

'^  Lib.  I.  ep.  I.  yno/Kvoi,    tijv  rlj-umjv  yiupyovac  /ih'  Aapi. 

s  'EiTHiIi?  j-up  7/  rSni  Trpaj'/iurav  rfJiavuKia     pdai  mMi;;.     H.  78,  in  Evangel.  Joh,  {  4. 
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feelinga  which  ought  to  animate  every  Christian  calling.  Prayer,  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  sacred  music,  here  alternated  with,  and  accom- 
pained,  bodily  labor.^  The  bond  of  Christfan  feUowship  here  united  to- 
gether what  was  separated  by  the  relations  of  the  world.  Slaves,  on 
whom  their  masters  had  bestowed  freedom  that  they  might  enter  a 
cloister,  here  jouied  in  brotherly  fellowship  with  those  who  had  sprung 
from  the  noblest  families  ;  and,  here  they  were  trained  for  a  higher  life. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  Monachism  which  gave  special  prominence  to  that 
Christian  point  of  view,  from  which  all  men  were  regarded  aa  originaliy 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  which  opposed  the  consciousness  of  God's 
image  in  human  nature,  to  the  grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  state.  Hence  this  apult,  where  it  was  pure,  not 
recognizing  the  distance  which  the  earthly  relations  had  fixed  between 
slaves  and  freemen,  plebeians  and  nobles,  invited  and  admitted  all, 
without  distinction,  to  the  fellowship  of  that  higher  life,  which  had  re- 
spect only  to  the  universal  interests  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  con- 
tempt for  earthly  show,  the  spirit  of  liniversal  philanthropy,  revealed 
itself  in  the  pure  appearances  of  Monachism,  and  in  much  that  pro- 
ceeded from  it.  Nilus  says  :  "  In  raising  recruits  for  the  military 
service  of  this  world,  slaves  are  rejected  ;  but  info  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  for  piety,  slaves  enter  with  joy  and  confidence."  ^  The  same 
writer,  citing  the  example  of  Job,  chap,  31,  gives  special  prominence 
to  compassion  for  the  race  of  slaves,  whom  a  mastership  of  violence, 
destroying  the  fellowship  of  nature,  had  converted  into  tools.^  Among 
the  works  of  Christian  piety,  he  names  the  redeeming  of  slaves  from 
bondage  to  cruel  masters.*  Slaves,  who  were  oppressed,  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  pious  monks  ;  and  the  latter  interceded  for  those  in  trouble 
with  their  masters.  The  abbot  Isodore  of  Pelusium,  writing  in  behalf 
of  one  of  these  to  his  master,  observes :  "  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  man 
who  loves  Christ,  who  knows  the  grace  which  has  made  all  men  free, 
could  still  bold  a  slave  ;"^  and  to  another  he  said  :  "  ITie  noble  dispo- 
sition frees  those  whom  violence  has  made  slaves  ;  wherever  this  blame- 


^  In  the  greater  monastie  rule  of  Basllins,  ing  as  the  barely  contemplative  or  the  pre/^ 

those  occupations  are  permitted  end  recom-  tical  point  of  view  in  lli«  monastic  .life  pre. 

mended  to  the  monks,  which  did  not  compel  dominated,    Bilus,  who  pioceeded  on  the 

them  to  he  loo  much  separated  from  one  former,  is  E^iunst  the  employment  of  monlts 

another,  as  well  in  the  labors  themselves,  in  agriculture.    See  Kil.  de  monastica  ea- 

as  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  inijus-  ercjtalione,  c.  21. 

try;   snch   occapations   as  sabserved  the  ^  Nil.  IV.  4, 

necessary  purposes  of  life,  and  not  unseem-  "Nil.  Perister.  sect.  10,  c.  VI.  f.  165. 

ly  or  hurlfal  passions ;  as,  for  example,  the  T^v  TEpI  tS  oistriinw  yivoc   evinraSciav, 

occupation  of  the  weaver,  of   the   shoe-  Bn-fp  Karei<nAiiaaTO  TSjuAaa  t^i'  ^vaiv  ^ 

maker,  so  far  as  these  trades  did  not  ad-  Aovanrcia. 

minister  to  luxury.    Archiiectare,  the  car-  *  The  question  to  the  rich  man  who  came 

penter's  trade,  the  smith,  the  cnliivator  of  to  meet  death  without  liaving   used   his 

the  soil,  were  not  to  be  rejected  on  their  nropertyin  accordance  with  the  impulses  of 

own  account,  provided  onljr  they  created  no  Christianity.     Tiva   defnroTow    bivpoftevov 

disttubanee,  and  did  not  inteirnpt  the  lif^  u/ior^ra  Tiii  BKiiiipai  iovkeia^  dir^iUafiifi 

of  the  community.    In  this  case,  such  oecu-  L.  c,  sect.  IX  c.  L  f.  134. 

pations,  agriculture  espeiaally,  were  to  be  '  Oi  y&p  Bl/iai  bIkStjiv  Ixeiv  t&v  ft^xp'"- 

preferred  to  manv  other  employments.  The  Jw,  eMoto  t^v  xhpiv  tiv  iruvraf  iJitvSeau- 

■views  on  this  snbjcct  were  rot  everywhere  eaaav.   Epp.  1. 1,  ep.  142. 
jredsely  the  same.    They  differed  accord- 
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less  disposition  was  found,  Paul  knew  no  difference  between  bond  and 
free."i 

The  cloisters,  moreover,  were  institutions  of  education,  and  as  such 
were  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care  thej  bestowed  on 
religious  and  moral  culture,  because  education  generally,  in  this  period, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  compl^nts  of  Libanius  and  Chrysoatom, 
had  faJlen  into  neglect.  Vanity  and  the  love  of  display  were  among 
the  first  lessons  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  sophists ;  and,  in  the  large 
cities,  corruptions  of  all  sorts  threatened  the  tender  age,  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  in  his  rules  for  the  education  of  the  cloister,  gives  the  follow- 
ing (Hrectiona :  "  Inasmuch  as  our  Lord  has  said, '  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,'  and  the  apostle  praises  those  who  from  their  youth 
had  been  taught  the  holy  scriptures,  and  exhorts  men  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  aad  admonition  of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  earhest  age  is  particularly  well  suited  for  being  receiyed  into 
the  cloisters.  Orphan  children  should  be  received  greduitomly  ;  and 
ijiose  who  have  parents  should  be  adimtted,  when  brought  by  them  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  They  should  receive  a  pious  educa- 
tion, as  children  belonging  in  common  to  the  whole  society  of  brethren. 
Sepai-ate  buildings  should  be  specially  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  —  a 
particular  diet  and  mode  of  living,  carefully  adapted  to  their  age, 
should  be  appointed  for  them ;  —  Qae  superintendence  of  their  educa- 
tion should  be  entrusted  to  a  person  of  years,  experience,  and  well-tried 
patience,  who  understood  how  to  manage  them  with  parental  tender- 
ness, E\'ery  fault  should  be  so  punished,  that  the  punishment  might 
prove  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  temper  which 
had  led  to  its  commission.  For  example,  if  one  indulged  angry  pas- 
sions towards  another,  the  fault  should  be  punished  by  causing  Mm  to 
serve  the  other,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  offence :  greediness 
should  be  punished  by  fasting.  From  the  beginning,  they  should  obtain 
a  famihar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures ;  instead  of  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  they  should  commit  to  memory  the  narratives  of  the  mira- 
cles ;  instead  of  the  Gnomes,  passages  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Only  at  the  stated  hours  of  social  prayer  should  the  grown  people  and 
the  children  come  together.  As  many  handicrafts  must  be  learned 
early,  the  boys  should,  in  such  cases,  be  allowed  to  spend  the  day  with 
the  master-workmen,  but  should  sleep  and  eat  with  the  others.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  monastic  vow  until  grown  up,  and 
then  only  when  they  showed  an  inclination  and  apiatude  for  the  monas- 
fde  life  :  in  the  opposite  case,  they  should  not  be  bound  to  do  so."  ^ 

The  cloisters  were  distinguished  for  their  hospitality  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor.  The  clobters  of  Egypt,  for  example,  provided  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  unfruitful  districts  of  Lybia :  they  sent  ships,  laden 
with  grain  and  articles  of  clothing,  to  Alexandria,  for  distribution  among 
the  poor,^ 

1 1.  306.  also  nai'rated,  that  a  certBin  abbot  and  jiiea- 

^  Basil  teg.  fus.  §  15.  117^,11101611  Serapion,  under  wbose  direc- 

»  See  Cassian.  insdlut  ctenob.  1. 10,  c,  33,  Hon  stood  many  doisKrs  and  t«n  thousand 

Hist.  Laus.  c.  76.    la  tliis  lost  place,  it  'm  monks,  obtain^  and  could  dkiribnte  anntt- 
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In  the  cloisters  on  the  mountain  of  NitrJa,  there  were  seven  bake- 
houses, which  provided  the  Anachorcts  of  the  bordering  Lybian  desert 
with  bread.  Travellers  who,  after  a  weary  pilgrimage,  arrived  here 
from  the  wilderness,  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
body  of  men  at  labor  amidst  prayer  and  spiritual  songs ;  and  they  found 
among  them  a  brotherly,  hospitable  reception :  they  were  refreshed  in 
body  and  mind.  These  monks  were  not  prevented,  by  any  ascetic  scru- 
ples, from  providing  themselves  with  wine,  for  the  refreabment  of  their 
guests.  Every  stranger  might  tarry  with  them  as  long  as  he  pleased ; 
but,  if  he  remained  longer  than  a  week,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
idle,  but  required  him  either  to  join  in  the  manual  labors,  or  to  occupy 
himself  with  a  book.i 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  evHs  resulted 
from  the  laonaaiic  institution ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  its 
having  degenerated,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  the  monks ;  partly  to  the  tendency  itself,  so  alien  from  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  had  first  led  to  this  form  of  Christian 
life,  and  which  was  then  still  more  promoted  by  it.  In  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  causes,  the  same  thing  happened  here  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  phenomena  entering  deeply  into  the  life  of  a 
period,  that  numbers,  without  any  special  inner  call,  were  hurried  into  the 
current  by  the  general  enthusiasm  or  the  love  of  imitation ;  or,  by  some 
momentary  shock  which  served  to  deceive  them  as  to  their  own  char- 
acter, were  impelled  to  withdraw  from  the  worid,  without  bemg  in  the 
least  degree  fitted  for  the  tranquil,  uniform  life  of  Monachism.  Others 
chose  this  mode  of  life  on  account  of  the  imposing  show  of  holiness  with 
which  it  was  invested,  induced  by  the  opportunity,  which  it  promised 
them,  of  indolently  gratifying  their  desires  and  passions  under  the  mask 
of  religion.  People  of  the  lower  classes  renounced  no  earthly  enjoy- 
ment by_  entering  upon  the  monastic  life,  but,  under  the  appearance  of 
renouncing  the  worid,  secured  earthly  goods,  on  which  they  never  could 
have  reckoned.^  What  must  have  been  the  result,  when  mde  people 
of  the  lowest  class  set  themselves  up  all  at  once  as  leaders  of  monkish 
societies  ?  _  Yet  NUus  complains,  that  a  man  who  was  but  yesterday  a 
water-carrier  at  an  inn,  might  to-day  make  himself  pass  as  an  abbot ; 
and  laodore  of  Pelnsium,  that  shepherds  and  runaway  slaves  founded 
cloisters,^  —  for  all  which,  indeed,  the  bishops  were  answerable,  since  it 
showed  a  want  of  oversight  over  the  whole  diocese  of  the  church ;  unless 
the  truth  was,  that  the  swarms  of  monks  had  now  become  too  powerful 
even  for  the  bishops.  Uneducated  men,  of  rude  and  savage  character,* 
who  brought  their  restless  spirit  with  them  intathe  seats  of  quiet,  were 
eager  to  seize  on  every  occasion  which  gave  employment  to  their  pas- 
ally  at  the  haiTesi,:n  the  NomoaofArsenoe  OM  Karah-novm  rt  maauiieixm'  urnaa. 
in  Egvpt,  snch  a.  qnantity  of  grain,  that  /livoc,  ^tmep  i/i'nopdac  ob  iOoaoiiai  iwoiSt- 
not  only  no  poor  pei'son  is  the  whole  conn-  aiv  tiIw  uovaSuioi'  Sior  neirowpcvoL 
try  snffBred  want^  hnt  he  found  it  in  his  »  Nidis  de  monastica  exercifal.  c  23  Is- 
power  also  lo  support  the  poor  in  Alex-  idor.  Pelns.  1. 1,  en.  262. 
*"?H*' ,Tv-,  * -^'  Isidorus  of  PeluBinm  wiilee :  Sri^ 

'Nil.   Iractat  ad    Magcam,  pag.   297.     xTrov.  i*      ■^     '  f  '«*- 
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aions.  Hence  the  troops  of  wild  zealots,  who  raved  against  pagans  and 
heretics,  demolished  and  plundered  temples ;  who  often  took  so  mis- 
chievous a  part  in  doctrinal  controvereies  ;  who  were  eager  to  be  em- 
.ployed  as  tools  of  fanaticism,  and  of  the  ambilion  of  those  who  stood 
leaders  of  the  church  partj.  Add  to  this,  that  to  such  men,  who  con- 
stantly moved  in  one  narrow  circle  of  intuitions  and  feelings,  and  who 
were  in  no  aenae  in  a  condition  to  step  beyond  this  naiTow  range,  tfcat 
to  such,  every  deviation  from  their  own  accustomed  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  easily  appeared  as  a  departure  from  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  itself.  It  was  persons  of  this  class  who  led  the  Heathens, 
men  like  Libanius  and  Rutilius,^  to  draw  up  such  unfavorable  pictures 
of  the  monastic  institution,  about  which  they  formed  their  judgment 
from  such  spurious  off-shoots.  Distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
moderation  and  love  of  truth,  is  tlie  judgment  which  Synesius,  while 
yet  a  Pagan,  pronounces  on  Monachism,  when  he  eays :  "  Such  men  as 
Amus  of  Egypt,  with  whom  intellectual  intuition  supplied  the  place  of 
scientific  culture,  might  he  allowed  to  discourse  of  divine  things,  with- 
out scientific  preparation ;  but  the  case  was  different  with  the  great 
crowd  of  those  who  wished  to  pass  judgment  on  spiritual  matters  with- 
out the  spiritual  sense,  especially  with  such  as  had  not  been  led  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  life  by  any  original  inclination  of  nature,  but,  sprung 
from  difierent  classes  of  society,  had  seized  upon  it  merely  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  consideration  in  which  it  was  held,  —  people  whom  their 
necessities  alone  had  brought  together."  ^ 

Out  of  Monachism  sprang  the  most  heterogeneous  tendencies  of  the 
religious  spirit.  It  was  the  case  with  many,  that  the  incessant  struggles 
with  their  own  nature,  and  the  large  and  various  inward  experience  thus 
ocquired,  opened  to  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  the  remedy  which  alone  can  secure  to  man  the  healing  of  his 
moral  evil,  and  give  him  inward  peace  and  repose.  They  became  sat- 
isfied, from  their  own  experience,  of  the  vanity  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  founded  on  works ;  while,  in  reliance  on  the  grace  of  re- 
demption, in  child-like  submission  to  God,  they  found  a  spring  of  com- 
fort, of  peace  and  power,  which  they  could  never  have  found  in  all  the 
discipline  of  asceticism.  Thus  there  occa-sionally  sprung  up  out  of  Mon- 
achism, a  warm  and  living  Christianity,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
exerting  its  influence  there  ;  —  a  Christianity  directly  opposed  to  the 
opus  operatum  of  asceticism.  We  see  this  in  the  example  of  Clirysostom, 
who  was  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  tlie  monastic  life ;  in  that 
of  Nilus,  who,  in  his  letters  on  trusting  in  works  which  cannot  stand, 
often  points  away  from  ttis,  to  trust  in  the  Redeemer  alone ;  ^  and  in  the 

1  Sea   hia   poetical   daacription   of  his  mfiiit,  if  onroivn  conscience  condemna  ns. 

traTels.  "Wliat  other  defence  or  help  shall  we  then 

*  SjnesiiDion.    Ofif  oix  V  TpilTj)  ^iVv  imH,  in  thnt  slate  of  flnsictj,  besides  reli- 

titl  rmdi  tSji  ^'wv  eiupiai""''  wOTtp  ic  Wio  ance   on  oor    most    compassionalB    Lord, 

ri  Tuv  dj^SoKtjiovvtotf,  T^v  yEvviuan  aipiaiv  Chriat  alone  ?■    Like  a  benevolent,  peace- 

ffjjluBam  mniTodumu  T*  flirsf  rd  fini}  Kol  bringing,  friendly  angel,  the  remembranco 

KOTii  jiOEtoi'  inaaTiK  auviarliiavoL  of  Christ,  onr  deitriy  beloved  Master,  pro- 

0  For  instance,  in  his  heantiful  exposition  senta  itself  to  ns  in  the  midst  of  onr  despon- 

of  Bom.  a ;  15,  1.  III.  ep.  281.    "  We  Ehall  dency,  and  the  deep-rooted,  nnsliaken  fdth 

be  our  own  aceusors  in  the  day  of  judg-  in  him  has  banished  trembling  and  Bhome. 
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ciamp  e  of  their  contemporarj,  Marcus.'  Nor  mre  all  those  wlio  ex- 
ercised the»sel.es  in  subduing  the  power  of  sense  bj  the  severest  absti- 
nence therefore  governed  bj  the  delnsive  notion  that  the  essence  of 
Christian  perfection  consisted  in  such  works  of  rennnciaiion  and  morti- 
fication of  self,  and  that  ,t  was  possible,  in  this  way,  to  obtain  especial 
ment  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  monk  Marcianus,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  centurj,  in  a  desert  of  Syria,  and  was  famed  for 
the  ngid  austenty  of  his  life,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  to  the 
contrary.  Attracted  by  bis  nniveisal  renown,  Avilus,  an  aged  monk 
came  from  anolber  desert  to  visit  him.  Ifatcian,  out  of  his  aianty 
means,  had  provided  himself  with  the  best  meal  which  could  be  prociir- 
'r  i^"'.1*  """""i  »»«'«  ""1  eieH  other,  and  united  in  prayer 
about  the  third  hour  after  noon,  the  hermit  served  up  his  meal  in  a  d^b 
Mid  invited  Avitus  to  partake  of  it.  But  the  latter  declined,  saving 
that  It  was  not  his  custom  to  eat  before  evening,  and  thai  he  often  fasted 
two  and  even  three  days  together.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Marcian,  "  to 
oblige  me,  deviate  a  little  to.day  from  your  usual  habits  ■  for  I  am  ill 
and  cannot  wait  till  evening."  As  this  representation  of  the  case,  ho»' 
ever,  made  no  difference  with  bia  m.esK  wl.n  ,.,0=  a.u — :_ .  j    ... 


,  ." 6*     '"  ""o  "ipicBcuiauou  01  me  case,  now- 

,  made  no  difference  with  his  guest,  who  was  determined  not  to 
relax  in  the  least  from  his  austere  rule,  Marcian  said:  "I  am  very 
Sony  you  have  come  so  far  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  man  of  strict 
self-control,  and  that  you  must  be  disappointed  of  your  hopes  since  in 
stead  of  that,  you  have  found  in  me  a  person  who  indulges 'himself  " 
At  hearing  this  Avitus  was  troubled,  and  declared  he  would  prefer 
rather  to  eat  fiesh,  than  allow  any  such  thing  to  be  said.  Then  said 
Marcian:  "  I  also  lead  He  same  life  as  you  do,  and  am  accustomed  to 
eat  only  when  night  approaches.  But  we  know  that  love  is  better  than 
lasting ;  for  the  former  is  a  divine  law,  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
IS  a  rule  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  of  fiee  choice."  2 

But,  on  fc  other  hand,  there  also  sprang  up,  out  of  Monachism,  the 
spirit  of  self-ngbteousness  on  the  ground  of  works ;  a  legal  morality  sep- 
arated from  all  connection  with  the  inward  essence  of  the  gospel,  and 
tending  eapeciaJly  to  keep  back  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption ;  the  spirit  of  a  slavish  self-mortification,  at  war  with  the 
essence  of  Christian  libertv:  the  snirit  of  a  i,harToa;..„l   00.,=.; :j„ 


— j  -■■-  "r"'^  "I  «  oiaviBu  Beu-uiorimcaiion,  at  war  with  th 
■„„je  oi  Chnstian  liberty;  the  spirit  of  a  pharisaical,  ascetic  pride. 
Many,  who  felt  the  ungodly  impulses  in  human  nature,  were  persecuted 
the  more  by  impure  thoughts,  the  more  they  gave  heed  to  them 
instead  of  employing  their  minds  on  other  subjects  capable  of  tasking 
their  utmost  [Kiwers.  Many,  who  would  violently  suppress  the  purel? 
human  impulses  of  their  nature,  as  if  they  were  a  hindrance  to  the 

fillot  the  heart  wilh  joy,  and  hroiight  hack  which  God  is  bonna  lo  bestow  on  them  -  i«lh 

the  wanderer  t^^otu  <jod  lo  union  and  fel-  atsi  fat  tmm  the  Itingdon,  of  heaven     If 

lowsh^wiUilitn,.-  ChH,.diedte„,eS,Jn",;"e    erl,I 

,-J.       ;    f   ■    "  '"S","  ""!'■ '"  "'-  '""■  •"'  »•  »'•  1""  »  oi'selves,  hn.  E 

mriirtpiTavtua/ievi^illpyapdtKaiovaeai.  him  who  died  for  ns  and  lYtae  at-fltn  we  «» 

BibL  pat,.  Onlkni  T.  VIII.  f.  13.    Be  ass.ntdlv  nWiSi  to  ™  hir°'v™  M 

says,  for  example :  "  Some  supiioae  they  death.    Ilow  eaa  tve,  then  look  'ntMin  our 

poets^s  tme  fa.tli,  wilhont  keeping  the  eotn-  adoption  hy  God  as  a  K^-ard  which  he  ia 

mandincnts ;   Init  otiier.s,  wlio  keep  tlieiii,  t^nnd  to  i«nfer  on  ns  '  " 

expect  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  rewaiii,  s  Theodoret.  ivligios  hist  c  3 
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striviuf  after  moral  perfection,^  and  jet  could  not  wholly  stifle  the  voice 
of  nature,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  example  of  Anthony, — many  of 
these  tormented  themselves  in  vm;  they  devised  the  strangest 
expedients  for  the  crucifixion  of  self  and  the  mortification  of  their 
nature  ;  yet  without  advancing  a  step  in  true  inward  holiness.  The 
legal,  slavish  spirit  of  Pharisaism ;  tear  of  malignant  fiends  and  of 
the  evil  one  ;  fear  of  the  dreadful  images  of  divine  wrath,  came  in  place 
of  the  child-Hke,  free,  cheerful,  God-trusting  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
We  are  here  presented  with  appearances  which  remind  ua  rather  of 
the  spirit  of  the  self-torturing  Saniahs  of  India  striving  to  unman  them- 
selves, than  of  the  temper  of  child-like  love,  resignation  and  cheerful- 
ness, which  the  gospel  brings  with  it.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
this. 

Eusebius,  a  monk  in  Syrii,  employed  another,  by  the  name  of  Am- 
mianus,  to  read  to  him  from  the  gospels.  But  cert^  countrymen,  who 
happened  to  he  ploughing  in  a  neighboring  field,  drew  off  his  attention, 
so  that  a  portion,  which  he  had  not  distinctly  understood,  must  he  read 
over  a  second  time.  To  punish  himself  for  this,  he  took  a  vow,  that  he 
would  never  go  in  any  other  way  or  direction,  than  one  narrow  path 
that  led  to  the  church.  And,  to  compel  himself  always  to  look  to  the 
earth,  he  fastened  about  his  loins  an  iron  girdle,  riveted  to  his  neck  a 
heavy  iron  collar,  and  by  a  chain  connected  this  collar  to  his  ^dle ; 
thus  hrin^g  himself  into  such  a  bending  posture,  that  he  must  always 
look  to  the  earth.  Being  asked  for  what  useful  purpose  he  was  sub- 
mitting to  so  painful  a  constraint,  which  allowed  him  neither  to  look  up 
to  heaven  nor  around  on  the  fields,  he  replied :  it  was  a  stratagem  he  was 
employing  against  Satan  ;  thus  confining  his  conflict  with  Satan  to  such 
trifiing  matters,  where  he  had  but  little  to  lose  nor  Satan  much  to  gain, 
and  where  if  the  latter  was  overcome,  still  the  victory  would  appear  to 
he  not  worth  the  contest.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  reducing  the  struggle 
ag^st  sin,  and  the  work  of  sanctifieation,  from  the  interior  of  the  heart 
to  a  mere  outward  play  with  mechanics  !  Another,  who  had  invented  a 
refined  species  of  torture  for  the  castigation  of  hnnself,  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that,  conscious  of  his  sins  and  the  punishment  they  de- 
served, he  was  seeking,  by  means  of  these  self-inflicted  piuns,  to  lessen 
the  severer  punishment  which  threatened  him  in  hell.^  Here,  in  the 
obscuration  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  redemption,  we  find  the 
gorm  of  the  whole  uncvangelical  theory  respecting  penance,  as  a  volun- 

»  Even  those  who  were  influEnced  more  earthly  relatioiiahipa,  reckoning  this  a  part 

bythe  spirit  of  pnre  Cliristianity,  ret  suf-  of  Hie  duty  of  becoming  dead  to  the  world; 

fered  themselves  to  be  so  far  misled,  by  the  so  entirely  did  he  misapprehend  the  nature 

felse  notions  of  the  monks  respecting  ea-  of   Christiiin   rennncialJon  of  the  world, 

traiigemenl  from  the  world,  by  seeking  af-  which  has  reference  to  the  world  only  as 

ter  Ukenees  to  God  in  the  rennnoiation  of  opjiosed  to  God  and  his  kingdom  ;  lo  that 

their  own  hnmannatare,  as  to  mistake  ailo-  which  is  ungodly.    In  like  manner  he  re- 

gether,  on  this  point,  the  essential  eharacler  quires  of  the  monk,  that  he  ehonld  show 

of  Christiajiity,  which  would  adopt  into  it-  acta  of  kindness  to  Ms  necessitons  relatives, 

self  all  the  pure  feelings  of  humanity,  aim-  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  to  the  poor 

ing  simply  to  inspire  into  them  a  new  life,  who  ara  entirely  strangers.    Sec  Nil.  1.  lU 

to  sanctify  and  ennohle  them.    Thus  Nilns  ep.  290. 

himself  requires  of  die  monk,  diat  he  shonld  '  Hist,  religios.  c.  28 
suppress  within  him  bM  remembrance  of 
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tary  satisfaction  paid  to  divine  justice  ;  out  of  wliich  grew  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences,  and  many  other  superstitious  notions. 

In  this  way  arose  the  class,  called  the  Stylites,  who  spent  whole  years 
standing  on  lofty  pillars.  Thus  Simeon,  for  example,  who  was  the  first 
of  thia  order,  and  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifih  century,  finally 
established  himself  on  a  column  which  measured  six  and  thirty  ells,  or 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  We  bave  already  spoken  of  the  impression 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  of  its  effects  in  leading 
to  the  conversion  of  rude  pagan  tribes.^  Simeon  is  said  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  much  good,  also,  by  the  exhortations  to  repentance 
which  he  gave  from  his  pillar,  and  by  settling  disputes  and  restoring 
peace  between  enemies.  To  these  benevolent  labors  of  the  man,  Theo- 
doret  appeals,  in  endeavoring  to  defend  him  from  the  reproach  with 
which  he  might,  not  without  reason,  be  charged,  for  expending  the  enei^ 
gies  of  his  will  upon  so  frivolous  a  thing.  Divine  grace  —  so  he  sup- 
poses —  had  thus  operated  through  him,  in  order  to  arrest,  by  such  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  attention  of  men  who  were  not  to  be  in- 
structed except  through  their  senses,  and  to  bring  them,  by  this  means, 
to  the  divine  doctrine  itself.  His  language  deserves  notice :  "  Aa 
princes,  after  certain  periods,  change  the  emblems  on  their  coins,  choos- 
ing sometimes  the  lion,  at  othere,  stars  or  angels,  for  the  die,  and  en- 
deavoring to  give  a  higher  value  to  the  gold  by  the  striking  character 
of  the  impression ;  so  God  has  made  piety  assume  these  novel  and  varied 
forms  of  life,  like  so  many  new  characters,  to  awaken  the  admiration, 
not  only  of  the  disciples  of  the  faith,  but  also  of  the  unbelieving 
world."  ^  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  supposing,  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  although  ever  one  and  the  same,  ia  yet  capable  of  exhibiting 
itself  in  manifold  forms  of  life,  as  these  vary  with  the  changing  forms 
of  culture  ;  yet  this  spirit,  nevertheless,  cannot  take  such  forms  as  con- 
tradict, and  threaten  to  suppress  or  to  render  indistinct,  its  own  essen- 
tial character.  Christian  piety  needed  not  to  be  stamped  with  a  form 
so  foreign  from  its  own  nature,  and  adapted  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
rude  men,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  exerting  its  appropriate  influ- 
ence. The  divine  power  within  it  operates  by  its  own  energy,  though 
not  always  in  so  sudden  and  surprismg  a  manner,  yet  the  more  deeply 
and  thoroughly,  just  because  it  operates,  not  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  but  on  that  which  affines  to  God  in  human  nature.  Had 
Simeon  planted  himself  down  among  those  rude  men,  and  labored 
among  them,  by  preaching  the  gospel  in  words  and  works,  by  a 
life  animated  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love,  ho  would  not  pei> 
haps  have  so  speedily  induced  thousands  to  submit  to  baptism ;  but, 
what  ia  far  more,  he  would  have  gradually  introduced  the  power  of  the 
gospel  into  their  hearta,  and,  by  its  means,  brought  about  a  new  crea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  after  so  sudden  an  impression,  which  was,  in 
all  respects,  agreeable  to  the  tasto  of  the  natural  man,  who  looks  after 
the  godlike  in  outward  appearances,  men  were  easily  led  to  form  their 
ption  of  Christianity  accordingly,  as  a  religion  designed  to  com- 

p.  118.  '  Hisl.  religios.  a  25,  T.  Ill  pag.  127i, 
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municate  to  their  previous  modes  of  foeliiig  and  thinliing  —  as  wc  so 
often  find  it  in  the  ease  of  conversions  produced  after  this  manner  —  a 
(Afferent  form,  much  rather  than  a  different  spirit.  The  natural  man, 
under  which  scriptural  name  we  include  alike  the  rude  and  the  wrongly 
educated,  is,  heyond  question,  more  easily  impressed  by  that  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  something  superhuman,  than  by  the  appearance  of 
the  truly  godHke  which  lies  concealed  under  the  cover  of  the  purely 
human  form ;  but  that  impression,  too,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  lead 
men  to  deify  that  which  has  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  senses,  than 
to  worship  Him  who  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.  And  of- this  we  have 
an  example  in  the  present  case  ;  for  the  images  of  this  Simeon  were 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration,  and  the  6gure  of  him, 
as  Theodoret  informs  us,  presented  under  the  fonn  of  a  protecting  spirit, 
was  set  up,  as  a  species  of  amulet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  shops  in  Rome. 

Many  a  person  might,  doubtless,  be  prompted  by  ambition  to  subdue 
and  bring  under  his  sensuous  nature,  even  to  as  great  an  extent  as  this 
Simeon  did;  and  still  be  very  far  from  presenting  the  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult offering  of  inward  self-denial,  which  was  not  to  be  done  by  such 
artificial  modes  of  discipline.!  'fdat  truly  devout  and  pious  monk,  Nilus, 
rightly  directs  the  attention  of  one  of  these  Stylites  to  the  very  point 
where"  he  failed,  to  the  radical  evil  within,  which,  in  this  partial  victory 
itself  over  the  flesh,  found  such  means  of  nourishment :  "  Whoever  ex- 
alts himself,"  he  writes  to  him,  "  shall  be  abased.  Too  havedone 
nothing  worthy  of  prMse,  in  having  stationed  yourself  on  a  lofty  pillar ; 
and  yet  you  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  praise.  But  look  to  it,  lest  for 
the  moment  you  be  extravagantly  praised  here  by  mortals,  hut  be 
oblitfed  hereafter,  contrary  to  your  hopes,  to  appear  wretched  before 
theltemal  God;  because  you  were  intoxicated  here  by  the  undeserved 
praise  of  men."  ^  ,  ,  -     .  v 

There  were,  in  fact,  monks  who  carried  dehumanization  to  such  an 
extreme,  as  to  divest  themselves  of  every  attribute  which  ^ves  dignity  to 
humanity,  and  to  become  mere  brutes.  As  if  without  consciousness, 
and  as  if  deprived  of  their  senses  in  broad  day,  they  wandered  about, 
like  wild  animals,  in  deserts  and  on  mountains,  supporting  their  wretch- 
ed existence  on  the  herbs  with  which  nature  supplied  them. 

I  The  slorT  perhaps  majr  be  true,  alihouRh  his  right  foot,  which  was  therDfore  sprmnea, 

there  whs  uotliinB  supetnatoral  in  it,  but  when,  aa  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 

oniT  what  may  be  very  naturally  explmned,  phanlom   of  Satan  vanished.     See   acta 

that  Simeon  had  a  vision, -which  at  first  he  sanctorum  mens.  Januar.  T.Lf.271.    If 

was  tempted  to  consider  as  real,— a  vision  this  is  not  a  trne  ston-,  yet  the  inner  tmth 

which  presented  before  the  touch-admii'ed  at  least  refleeted  itself  in  Una  legend, 

man  the  reflected  effervescence  of  his  own  ^  l.  II.  114.    The  samewnler  warns  one 

Bpiritual  pride,  and  which  he  snbseqnently  of  these  Stylites,  I.e.  ep.  115,  to  (ale  heed 

licogniied  as  an  outward  temptation  of  the  lest,  while  he  raised  his  body  alolt,  his  sonl 

(!e¥iI,biitwhichhemight,inflmoresalutary  should  grovel  on  the  earth,  and  with  if 


J,  have  recogniaed  as  a  temptatioi 


i  be  far  removed  from   hearonly 


iuK  uui  of  inward  corruption.  He  once  things.  Before,  he  had  conversed  with  men, 
iStained  he  saw  an  angel  appear  before  whom  admitation  had  drawn  around  him 
hirn^ wiih  a  chariot  of  fire,  who  wanted  now  he  addressed  himself  parUeulariy  to 
'to  transport  him  to  heaven  like  Elijah,  be- 
cause the  angels  and  blessed  spirits  were 
longing  after  him;  and  he  was  already  on 
the  point  of  moun^g  into  the  chariot  with 
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While  Monachism  must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  wliicli  properly 
originated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  which  corresponded  particularly 
to  the  climate,  no  less  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  East ;  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  institution  which  found  httle  to  favor  it  in  the  ruder  and 
more  variable  climate,  and  in  the  more  active  spirit,  of  the  West. 
Hence,  too,  it  was  a  longer  time  before  this  product  of  the  East  could 
find  its  way  from  that  quarter  into  the  Western  districts ;  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  met  here  witli  a  more  strenuous  resistance  than  in  the 
East.  Athanasius  was  the  first,  who,  during  his  residence  at  different 
times  when  banished  from  the  East,  among  the  Western  people,  introduc- 
ed among  them  a  bettertnowledge  of  the  Oriental  Monachism.  His  bio- 
graphical account  of  the  monk  Anthony,  which  was  early  translated  into 
the  Latin,  had  a  great  influence  in  this  matter.  Besides,  respectable 
bishops  of  the  West,  who  had  been  banished  to  the  East  during  the 
Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them,  on  their  return,  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  monastic  life  ;  as  for  instance,  Eusebius  of  Vereelli. 
Men  possessing  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Martin  of 
Tours,  the  Presbyter  Jerome,  contributed  subsequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  fourth  centurjf,  still  further  to  awaken  and  diffuse  this  tendency 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul.'  Men  and  women  of  the 
h  „he  t  rank  in  Rome  were  impelled  by  the  ascetic  spirit  which  was 
Bp  ea  H  y  Jerome  during  bis  residence  in  that  city,  to  retire  from  the 
o  eat  Id,  in  which  they  had  shone,  and  devote  themselves,  in  Palea- 
t  ne  0  Isewhere,  to  the  monastic  life.  But  Jerome  created  for  hiia- 
B  If  by  this  very  influence,  a  multitude  of  enemies  at  Rome,  whose  at- 
tacks luced  him  to  leave  that  city  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt,  that  the 
eta  agancesinto  which  this  man  was  so  easily  hurried  with  regard  to 
e  e  ytl  ng  which  he  undertook  to  advocate,  contributed  rather  to  in- 
ju  e  than  advance  the  cause  of  Monachism  which  he  espoused.  Augus- 
ta, who  softened  the  exaggerations  of  Jerome,  endeavored  to  diffiise 
Monachism  in  North  Africa.  He  opposed  it  to  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
strolling,  wildly  fiinaticaJ,  Donatist  ascetics  (the  Circumcelliones ;)  and, 
beyond  question,  it  had  here  become  quite  evident  that  the  ascetic 
spirit,  which  had  continued  to  prevail  in  these  districts  ever  since  the 
spread  of  Montanism  by  TertuUian,  needed  a  more  rigid  discipline  and 
restraint,  to  keep  it  from  breaJiing  out  in  those  salUes  of  wild  fanaticism, 
into  which  it  was  so  apt  to  be  betrayed  when  left  to  itself.  In  the 
mind  of  Augustin,  Monachism  was  associated  with  the  ideal,  which  even 
before  his  conversion  had  Seated  before  a  soul  so  smitten  with  the  crav- 
ing after  the  divine  ;  and  first,  in  a  form  which  adapted  itself  to  the 
Pktonism  to  which  he  was  then  devoted.  While  Uving,  during  that 
memorable  period  of  his  life  in  which  the  great  crisis  with  him  was  pre- 
paring, in  high  intellectual  society  with  his  friends  at  Milan,  he  was 
seized  with  the  idea  of  an  association  of  hke-minded  men,  who,  united 
by  one  spirit,  renouncing  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  throwing  up  all 
worldly  property,  should  live  together  in  the  common  striving  after  the 
contemplation  and  knowledge  of  divine  things,  (in  the  mii^mfsiv ;)  all 
the  means  of  the  individuals  being  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  out  of 
which  the  common  wants  should  be  supplied.  In  his  then  existing  state 
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of  mind,  tills  ideal,  with  which  the  passions  and  desires  that  still  govern- 
ed him  were  in  conflict,  conld  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  him  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  impotencj.  But  when  afterwards  he 
obtained  through  the  gospel  the  power  of  bringing  his  ideal  nearer  to  s, 
realization,  the  image  of  that  Platomc  association  was  supplanted  in 
his  mind  'by  the  idea  of  that  primitive  apostolical  community  at  Jerusa^ 
lem,  which  he  strove  after,  and  which,  when  he  became  a«quaint«d 
with  Monachism,  he  supposed  he  found  there  once  more  restored.  From 
this  starting  point  was  unfolded  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  semi- 
nary, which  he  founded.  After  this  mode!,  he  planned,  when  he  after- 
wards became  bishop,  the  canonical  community  of  his  clergy. 

But  he  waa  aware,  also,  of  the  corruptions  which  grew  out  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  sought  to  counteract  them,  and  to  purify  Monachism 
from  the  bad  influences  which  were  connected  with  it.  To  this  end,  he 
wrote  his  work  on  the  obligation  of  the  monks  to  labor,  (de  opere  mo- 
nachorum,)  which  he  dedicated  to  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  hoping, 
through  his  authority  and  influence,  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better. 
Augustin  observes  that,  in  these  countries,  the  majority  of  the  monlts 
consisted  of  persons  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  —  slaves,  to  whom 
their  masters  had  for  this"  object  either  given,  or  heen  willing  to  give, 
their  freedom,^  or  persons  who  came  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or 
from  the  workshops.^  It  would  be  a  grievous  sin,  in  his  opinion,  not 
to  admit  such  persons ;  for  from  the  ranks  of  such  many  truly  great 
men  had  proceeded ;  since  it  is  by  that  which  is  inconsiderable  and  vile 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  that  God  is  used  to  produce  the  greatest 
effects,  1  Corinth.  1  :  27.  But  he  rightly  feared  the  danger  of  idle- 
ness and  too  great  freedom,  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigid  restraint.  Many  were  there, 
who  would  be  right  well  disposed  to  exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and 
laborious  hfe,  for  one  free  from  all  care, exempt  from  labor,and,  at  the 
same  time,  looked  up  to  with  universal  respect.  They  who  discarded 
the  obligation  to  manual  labor,  ventured,  in  defending  their  principles, 
to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  When  that  precept 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  2  Theasal,  3  :  12,  was  objected  to  them,  tiiey  ap- 
pealed, on  the  other  hand,  to  those  misconceived  passages  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  in  which  all  care  for  the  wants  of  the  morrow,  hence 
all  labor  to  acquire  the  means  of  sustenance  for  the  morrow,  were  for- 
bidden. Christian  perfection  wag  made  to  consist  in  this,  —  that  men 
should  expect,  without  laboring  for  their  support,  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air.  This  precept  of  Christ, 
they  contended,  Paul  could  not  mean  to  contradict ;  the  laboring,  ac- 
cordingly, as  well  as  the  eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  under- 
stood, not  in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  —  as  referring  to  the 
obligation  of  commutdcating  the  nourishment  of  the  divine  word,  which 
men  had  themselves  received,  to  others  also, —  an  example  of  the  per- 
version of  scripture,  worthy  to  bo  noticed. 

^  See  above.  etiara  liber^,  vel  propter  hoc  a  dominis  liba- 

*  Nunc  autem  Teniunt  plerumquo  ad  hano  rati  sive  liberandi,  et  ex  vila  rusticana  et  ex 
professioaem  et  ex  conditione  servili,  vel    opiflcnm  exercitationa  et  plebeio  laboro. 
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Augustin,  in  thia  work,  also  describes  the  mischievous  consequeneea 
which  had  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  their  liberty,  and  from  idle  habits 
among  the  monks  in  the  West.  In  the  monkish  garb,  which  made  them 
respected,  they  were  accustomed  to  stroll  about  in  the  provinces  trad- 
ing in  reliques,  which  were  something  trumped  up  for  the  occasion,  or 
pretending  that  they  had  parents  or  relatives  in  this  or  that  country, 
whom  they  were  going  to  visit :  they  everywhere  took  advantage  of  the 
outward  impression  of  their  sanctity  to  extort  money,  and  oftentimes 
their  hypocrisy  was  exposed  by  the  vices  in  the  indulgence  of  -n'hich  they 
wei^  surprised,! 

In  die  early  times  of  the  fifth  century,  John  Cassianus,  who  became 
president  of  a  cloister  in  Massillia,  (Marseilles,)  introduced  the  monaa- 
iie  institutions  of  the  East  mto  the  South  of  France,  where  he  made 
them  known  by  his  works  on  the  rules  of  the  cloisters,  (insUtutiones  eoe- 
Hobiales,)  and  his  sketches  of  the  spiritual  conversations  of  the  OrientEil 
mMiks.^  The  cloisters  of  Southern  France  became  the  seats  of  a  prac- 
tical, Christian  spirit,  which,  amid  the  distractions  and  devastations 
which  came  over  this  country  during  the  marauding  incursions  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  people ;  as  for  instance  the 
cloister  on  the  island  of  Lerina,  (Lerins,)  in  Provence,  in  particular. 
These  cloisters  became  also  spiritual  seminaries,  which  sent  forth  the 
tishops  most  distinguished  for  their  self-sacrificing  and  pious  labors ; 
such  as  Faustus  ofRiez,  (Rhegium,  Rheji,)  and  Ceesarius  of  Aries. 
Yet  Monachism  would  perhaps  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  des- 
tructive influences  which,  in  tiiis  and  the  next  following  times,  were 
epreading  far  and  wide,  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  spirit- 
ual order  would  have  become  more  widely  diffused  in  Monachism,  which 
had  a  still  laxer  constitution,  had  not  a  remarkable  man  introduced  into 
file  monastic  life  a  more  settled  order  and  a  more  rigid  discipline,  and  ^r- 
tn  it  that  shaping  and  direction  by  which  it  became  so  influential  an 
mstrument  particularly  for  the  conversion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nations 
by  Christianity.  This  remarkable  man  was  Benedict.  And  since  he 
contributed  so  much,  by  the  spirit  and  form  which  he  gave  Monachism, 
to  the  Christian  education  of  the  western  nations,  we  must  endeavor  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter, and  with  the  work  which  proceeded  from  him,  in  its  earhest  de- 


It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  we  possess  so  little  that  is  trusts 
worthy  and  precise  relative  to  the  education,  the  life  and  labors  of  thia 
individual;  the  oldest  source  of  information — namely,  the  narrative  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  fhough  derived,  according  to 
his  account,  from  disciples  of  Benedict  —  being  so  distorted  by  exag- 
gerations, and  the  eflbrt  to  give  the  whole  story  a  miraculous  air,  that 
the  facts  at  bottom  do  not,  in  many  cases,  admit  of  being  any  longer 
ascertained  ;  and  in  the  general  type  of  the  wonder-worKJng  saint,  as 
seized  and  delineated  in  the  colors  of  that  age,  it  is  the  less  possible  to 
find  out  what  in  fact  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man. 
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Benedict,  bom  A.D.  480,  sprang  from  a  respectable  family  in  tKe 
Italian  province  of  Nuiaia.  His  parents  sent  him  to  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  literary  education.  But  well  might  the  ingenuous 
disposition  of  the  young  man  be  only  shocked  at  the  dissolute  morals  by 
which,  at  that  time,  he  must  have  found  himself  surrounded  at  Rome. 
He  had  probably  heard  and  read  about  the  lives  of  the  Anachorets  of 
the  East ;  and  these  holy  examples  possessed  so  much  the  more  attrac- 
tion for  him,  as  they  were  contrasted  with  the  impure  exhibitions  of 
character  which  he  saw  everywhere  around  him.  He  longed  for  soli- 
tude, and  left  Rome,  accompanied,  for  the  first  twenty-four  miles  from 
that  city,  by  the  nurse  whom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an  at- 
tendant to  Rome,  and  who,  from  affection,  was  unwilling  to  leave  him. 
But  Benedict,  following  his  ascetic  bent,  deserted  her  also  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding eight  miles  further,  finally  came  to  a  deserted  country  lying  on  a 
lake,  which  hence  bore  the  name  of  Sublacus,  (Subiaco.)  Here  he  fell  in 
with  a  monk,  named  Romanus,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  purpose. 
Struck  with  admiration  at  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  young  man,  Romanus 
promised  him  his  assistance  and  protection.  To  this  person  alone,  Ben- 
edict dbcovered  the  grotto  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
The  cloister  of  Eomanus  was  near  by,  and  he  could  therefore  provide 
the  young  hermit,  who  was  here  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 
with  brerd,  by  sparing  what  be  brought  him  from  his  own  daily  allow- 
ance. A  steep  rook  tying  between  the  cloister  and  the  grotto  of  Bene- 
dict, he  had  agreed  with  the  latter,  that  he  should  let  down  the  bread 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  To  the  rope  was 
attached  a  hell,  by  the  sound  of  which,  Benedict  might  he  directed  to 
the  spot  where  the  rope  was  let  down. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  this  grotto,  he  was  discovered  by 
some  shepherds  who  were  pasturing  their  flocks  in  this  region ;  and  the 
story  soon  spread  abroad  about  the  hermit  who  had  here  been  found. 
He  was  shortly  held  in  great  veneration  through  the  whole  country 
around,  and  numbers  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  support.  His  fame  became  at  once  so  great,  that,  the  place 
of  abbot  having  fallen  vacant  in  a  neighhorbg  convent,  the  monks  con- 
ferred the  office  on  him.  He  told  them,  it  is  true,  beforehand,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  their  savage  manners.  Yet  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded.  The  degenerate  monks,  displeased  with 
his  severity,  sought  to  take  his  life :  ho  told  them  they  might  choose 
themselves  an  abbot  that  suited  their  own  disposition,  and  retired 
again  to  his  former  solitude.  But  he  continually  became  an  object  of 
more  general  attention,  both  on  account  of  his  contests  with  the  wild 
monks,  and  on  account  of  his  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened him,  which  tradition  afterwards  magnified  into  a  miracle.  The 
disturbance  d?  all  existing  earthly  relations,  which  followed  as  one  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  the  migration  of  the  nations,  would  at  that 
period  impel  men  to  seek  the  more,  and  cling  firmly  to,  that  which  was 
independent  of  and  superior  to  all  earthly  vicissitudes,  and  could  secure 
them  peace  and  shelter  amid  the  storms  of  the  world.  Hence  multi- 
tudes thronged  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  tndnhag  themselves  under  his 
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guidaiiGo  to  the  way  of  life  which  promiaed  such  a  refuge  ;  which  taught 
meu  how  to  adopt  from  choice  and  to  love  these  deprivations,  to  which 
many  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Men  of  considei-ation 
at  Rome  placed  their  sons  with  him,  that  he  might  educate  aiid  trm 
them  for  the  spiritual  life.  He  was  enabled  to  found  twelve  cloisters  ; 
and  to  each  he  distributed  twelve  monks  under  a  superior.  Some  he 
retained  under  his  own  guidance.  Even  Goths  of  the  lower  ranks  came 
to  him :  he  employed  them  in  such  labors  aa  were  adapted  to  their 
physical  powers  and  stage  of  culture,  as  agriculture,  and  the  removal  of 
tlie  wild  vegetable  growth  where  gardens  were  to  be  planted.^ 

To  get  rid  of  the  disputes  with  Florentius,  a  neighboring  priest, 
Benedict  left  this  district  also,  after  he  had  distributed  his  monks  into 
different  cloisters  under  suitable  superiors.  He  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which 
lay  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Castrum  Cassinum,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  monastic  establishments,  out  of 
which  sprang  afterwards  the  rich  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  Amid  the 
revolutions  of  these  times.  Paganism  had  still  been  able  to  maintain 
itself  here  among  the  country  people,  or  to  spring  up  and  extend  itself 
anew.  He  found  standing  here  a  grove  and  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  in  which  the  peasants  made  their  offerings.  He  conducted  the 
people,  by  his  preaching,  to  tlie  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  induced  them 
to  cut  down  the  grove  and  demolish  the  temple.  In  plaee  of  the  latter, 
he  erected  a  chapel,  consecrated  to  St.  Martin.  Even  Totila,  the  king 
of  the  Ostro-Goths,  evinced  his  respect  for  Benedict ;  and  the  latter 
spoke  to  him  with  freedom.  The  labors  of  this  man  were  a  fore-type  of 
the  labors  of  his  successors,  who,  like  himself,  were  occupied  mainly  in 
preaching  the  faith,  destroying  Paganism,  educating  the  youth,  and  cul- 
tivating the  land,  and  by  these  means  were  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much.  But  the  monastic  rules  of  which  he  waa  the  author,  are  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
of  the  new  shaping  which,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  given  to  the 
Monachism  of  the  West. 

Benedict  aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the  irregular 
monks, — who  roamed  about  the  country,  and  spread  a  corruptmg  mflu 
ence  both  on  manners  and  on  religion, —  by  the  introduction  of  a  seveier 
dbcipline  and  spirit  of  order.  The  abbot  should  appear  to  the  monks 
as  the  representative  of  Christ ;  to  his  will,  every  other  will  should  be 
Subjected ;  all  were  to  follow  his  direction  and  guidance  unconditionally, 
and  with  entire  resignation.  No  one  was  received  into  the  number  of 
the  monks,  until  after  a  year's  novitiate,  during  which  he  had  often 
been  reminded  of  the  strict  obligations  of  the  monastic  rule,  and  had 
witl^tood  many  trials.  Then  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  under  a 
solemn  vow,  which  moreover  was  recorded  by  himself  in  writing,  that 
he  would  remain  constantly  in  the  cloister,^  live  in  all  respects  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  and  obey  the  abbot.  But  the  rules  admonished  the 
abbot  to  temper  the  severity  necessary  for  discipline,  by  the  spirit  of 

1  Vita  Benedict;,  c.  VI.    '         ^  The  volum  sUHlilatia  as  opposed  to  the  Gyrovagi 
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love ;  He  was  to  let  mercy  prevail  over  rigid  justice,  that  he  might  him- 
self find  mercy.  He  should  love  the  brethren,  while  he  hated  their 
faults.  Where  he  was  obliged  to  pumsh,  he  should  do  it  with  prudence, 
and  beware  of  going  to  excess.  Ilia  own  fallibility  should  be  ever  pres- 
ent to  his  mind,  and  he  should  remember  that  the  bruised  reed  ought 
not  to  be  broken.  Not  that  he  should  give  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  me,  but  that  he  should  endeavor  to  extirpate  it  with  prudence 
and  love,ju3t  as  he  should  see  it  would  be  salutary  for  each  individual ; 
and  he  should  strive  rather  to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared.  He  should 
not  be  restless  and  overanxious.  la  no  affair  whatever  should  he  be 
inclined  to  extremes  and  obstinate.  He  should  not  be  jealous,  nor  too 
suspicious ;  since  otherwise  he  never  could  find  peace.  In  his  com- 
mands, even  where  they  related  to  worldly  employments  and  labors,  he 
should  proceed  with  foresight  and  reflection.  He  should  (Uscriminate 
and  moderate  the  labors  which  he  imposed  on  each  individual.^  He 
should  take  for  hb  pattern  the  example  of  prudence  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  33  :  13 :  "  If  men  should  over- 
drive them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die."  With  that  discretion  which 
is  the  mother  of  the  virtues,  he  should  so  order  all  thmgs  as  to  give  full 
employment  to  the  enterprise  of  theatrong,  without  discouraging  the  weak. 
True,  humility  was  too  much  confounded  with  slavbh  fear,  and  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  outward  demeanor.  The  monk  was  to  let 
his  humility  be  seen  in  the  postures  of  his  body ;  his  head  should  be  con- 
stantly bowed  down  with  his  eyes  du-ected  to  the  earth,  and  he  should 
hourly  accuse  himself  for  his  sins ;  he  should  ever  be  in  the  same  state 
of  mind  as  if  he  were  momently  to  appear  before  the  dread  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  But  all  this,  however,  Benedict  represented  to  be  only  a 
means  of  culture,  whereby  the  monks  were  to  attain  to  the  highest  end 
of  love,  that  makes  men  free  ;  respecting  the  nature  of  which,  he  thus 
beautifully  expresses  himself:  "  When  the  monk  has  passed  through  all 
these  stages  of  humility,  he  will  soon  attain  to  that  love  of  God,  which, 
being  perfect,  casteth  out  fear,  and  through  which  he  will  begin  to  practise 
naturally  and  from  custom,  without  anxiety  or  p^ns,  all  those  rules 
which  he  before  observed  not  without  fear.  He  will  no  longer  act  from 
any  fear  of  hell,  but  from  love  to  Christ,  from  the  energy  of  right  habits, 
and  joy  in  that  which  b  good." 

Benedict  was  doubtless  aware,  that  the  ascetic  severity  of  many 
of  the  monastic  ordera  in  the  East  was  unsuited  to  the  rude  men 
of  the  West,  and  also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate.  Hence  he  did 
not  require  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortifiications  which  were  some- 
times imposed  upon  those  of  the  East,  and  allowed  them  in  several  in- 
dulgences, which  were  there  sometimes  forbidden ;  as,  for  example,  the 
use  of  wine  in  a  prescribed  quantity .^  As  the  monks,  in  addition  to 
their  devotional  exercises  and  spiritual  studies,  were  also  to  be  employ- 
ed at  hM:d  labor  in  the  field  or  in  then:  different  trades,  and  in  some 

1  C-  40.    Licet  legamns,  vinum  omnino  was  to  lead  only  ad  honestalem  morum  et 

iiionac]iomiunones9e,sedqtiianostristeni-  inUinmtoviveraaiioiiis,  not  ad  petletiioneni 

poribas  id  monacMs  persnadm  non  potest;  oonversatlonis  — ihat    the   laller   must   be 

and  C.  73,  he  explains  himself  ihat  bis  rule  learned  from  the  rules  of  the  fatliera 
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seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  seoil-time  and  harvest,  might  bo  ex- 
posed to  severe  toil,  the  prudent  Benedict^  was  careful  not  to  prescribe 
any  particular  measure  of  food  or  drink,  wbich  was  never  to  be  exceed- 
ed. _  The  abbot  was  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  ac- 
cording to  the  labors  which  devolved  on  the  monks,  and  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  In  like  manner,  it  was  strictly  enjoined  on  the 
abbot,  that  he  should  have  respect  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  and 
the  feeble,  of  old  men  and  of  children,  in  the  regulation  of  tkeir  diet, 
and  of  their  occupations.  He  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  monk=(  might 
settle  down  in  rough  and  savage  countries,  as  they  aftenvaids  often 
did,  where  they  would  not  find  even  that  measure  of  food  and  dunk 
■which  he  had  allowed  them.  Eeekoning  on  this,  he  exhorted  them  to 
submission :  even  then  they  should  praise  God,  and  not  murmur.^ 
"Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  pains  he  took  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
the  love  of  gain ;  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  monks  should  always 
sell  the  products  of  their  industry  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  was 
given  for  other  worldly  fabrics,  so  that  in  all  things  God  might  be 
praised.^ 

The  same  circumstances  of  the  times  by  which  so  many  were  induced 
to  apply^  to  Benedict  for  the  purpose  of  being  formed  and  disciplined 
under  his  guidance  for  the  spiritual  life,  tended  also  to  promote  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  monastic  life  which  proceeded  from  Benedict's  disci- 
ples, and  to  further  the  rapid  spread  of  this  form  of  it  by  means  of  hia 
disciples,  such  as  Pla«idus  and  Maurus,  in  Sicily  and  in  Gaul. 

3.  The  different  Tendencies  of  the  Religious  Spirit  in  their  relation  to 
the  Monastic  Life  and  to  Asceticism. 

We  will  now  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  relation  of  Monachism 
to  the  different  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  in  this  period.  There 
was  a  very  narrow  and  bigoted  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  narrow  ascetic  tendency  which  first  gave  birth 
to  Monachism,  and  which  was  greatly  promoted  by  it ;  —  a  tendency 
which,  while  Euming  to  exhibit  Christian  perfection  in  the  monastic  life, 
caused  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  universal  Chi^tian  calling  to  be  mis- 
apprehended, and  contributed  very  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  piety 
in  the  subordinate  positions  of  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  This  dislino- 
tion_  betwixt  Christian  perfection  in  Monachism,*  and  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tianity of  the  world  and  of  social  life,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
worldly  men,  particularly  in  large  towns,  who  excused  their  want  of 
Christian  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  the  many  stains  of  their  lives,  witii 
the  pica  that  they  were  no  monks,  but  persons  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
world. 

But,  along  with  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Monachism,  there 
arose  also  a  blind  zeal  of  another  kind  in  opposition  to  it.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  many  worthless  individuals,  who  only  abused 

'  Who  seems  to  have  poBsessed  liimself        '  C.  57. 
the  donum  discretionis.  *  The  f'T^oaofia,  as  it  was  commonly  de- 

^  C.  40.    Benedicant  Deuni  et  non  mur-     nominaicd. 
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Moiiasticism  to  cover  up  their  own  wickedness  under  tlie  show  of  aane- 
Uty,  and,  under  this  deceptive  veil,  to  Ratify  their  own  worldly  passions, 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  the  monastic  life  into  hatred  and  contempt. 
True,  Salvianus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  brings 
as  a  proof  of  the  rude  and  trifling  worldly  taste  which  prevmled  at  that 
time  in  Carthage,  that,  when  monks  visited  that  place  from  the_  cloisters 
of  Egypt  or  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  in  the  streets  with  jeers  and 
curses;^  — and  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  his  complaint. 
But  Nilus,  the  monk  and  the  zealous  friend  of  Monachism,  himself  ac- 
cuses the  worthless  monks,  who  roamed  about  in  the  cities,  pestered 
families  by  their  impudent  mendicancy,  and,  hiding  all_  wickedness 
under  the  mask  of  their  seeming  holiness,  often  robbed  their  hospitable 
entertainers.  It  was  owing  to  such  men,  that  the  once  universally  re- 
spected mode  of  life  had  become  an  abommation,  and  even  the  true 
virtue  of  the  monk  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  hypocrisy ;  ^  —  that 
those  who  were  once  regarded  as  the  censors  of  manners,  were  expelled 
from  the  cities  as  introducers  of  corruption  ;3  — that  the  monks— which 
doubtless  is  an  exaggeration  —  were  objects  of  universal  ridicule.*     _ 

Yet  there  were  many  who,  instead  of  detesting  this  degenerate  species 
of  Monachism,  rather  took  advantage  of  the  monstrous  births  in  which 
this  degeneracy  was  seen,  to  bring  into  disrepute  this  whole  mode  of 
life-  and  who  hated,  in  Monachism,  not  those  excesses  which  ran  in 
the  direction  alien  from  the  spbit  6f- Christianity,  but  precisely  those 
qualities  which  were  most  truly  and  profoundly  Chnstian  m  this  mode  of 
life ;  —  mho,  with  no  friendly  feelings,  felt  themselves  rebukedand  dis- 
turbed in  their  frivolous  pursuit  after  pleasure  by  such  Christian  sen- 
ousness  and  strictness  of  Christian  life.  The  blind  zeal  of  this  party  for 
their  convenient,  worldly  Christianity  flamed  out  with  the  most  violence 
on  those  occasions  when  the  view  of  the  monastic  life,  or  the  mfluence 
of  pious  monks  m  noble  fe,milies  themselves,  had  served  to  awaken  there 
a  more  earnest  and  elevated  sense  of  religion;  when  tiiey  witiiessed 
in  these  cases  a  change  of  life  extending  itself  which  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  their  inclinations.^  Especially  when  young  men  of  noble  birUi 
were  induced  by  sudden  impressions,  exciting  tliem  to  a  more  semus 
turn  of  life,  or  through  the  influence  of  pious  mothers,  to  pass  over  to 
the  monks,  not  only  was  the  opposition  between  worklly-mmded  husbands 
and  their  Christian  wives,  on  such  occasions,  often  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed, but  kinsmen  and  friends  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter : 
tiiey  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  family,  that  young  men  who 

J  SaIriF.0.  de  gnhematione  Boi,  1.  8,  pag.        «  L.  c     'flf  Ivi^s^^s  ^^Xni^ox  r^ 

™  rat  rjE"vp^<.ram  ccenohiis  nut  de        '  C.  22.    Hopa  ^tt^v  ^W^-?- 
YDS  ttus_    "v^"'  ij  1^  ^„(  jg  Sanctis  ererai        *  Thus  in  ilie  times  of  eavdiniilltichelien 

"ffil'^'He  monaslica  exercitatione,  o.  9.  of  Jesmliam,  whioli  is  donblless  reconeilea- 
•O  'nrnt'TaSirtoc  8Uk  kvivcTo  flJeajiKTor  Koi    ble  witli  tlicm  botli,  which  set  Itself  10  op- 

(11  .houl4t.ii  pe,l»t.  «TO,I  i""!  '•-    glo»,JB,  »e»«  »-I  of  •«  •»=  St.  Cyn.n 
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might  one  day  rise  to  the  most  splendid  posts,  should  befalife  themselves 
to  the  mountains  and  the  deserts,  go  about  in  the  squalid  dress  of  the 
monks,  weave  baskets,  cultivate  the  soil,  water  gardens,  and  employ 
themselves  in  other  such  menial  oeeupations.^  The  whole  party 
who  detested  Monachism,  but  with  it  also  every  other  form  of  earnest 
Christian  life,  was  roused  to  activity  on  such  occasions.  When  the 
emperor  Valens,  in  365,  promulgated  a  law  which,  perhaps  not  without 
good  grounds,  was  aimed  against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  reli- 
^on,  but  really  for  the  sake  of  indulging  their  indolent  propensities  and 
ridding  themselves  of  the  burdens  of  the  state,  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves into  the  monkish  fraternities  ;^  tlje  party  above  mentioned  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  institute  persecutions  against  the 
monks.  Chrysoatom,  who  waa  at  that  time  himself  a  zealous  monk,  felt 
himself  caUed  upon,  on  this  occasion,  to  write  his  three  books  on  Mo- 
nachism. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  there  was  a  more  moderate  party, 
which,  while  they  recognized  all  that  was  truly  of  worth  in  Monachism, 
opposed  on  evangelical  grounds  the  one-sided  over-valuation  of  this,  and 
the  under-valuation  of  every  other  form  of  life  which  should  equally 
be  pervaded  with  the  Christian  spirit.  This  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  council  of  Gangra,  already  mentioned.  Here  the  ascetic  and  un- 
married life  was  admitted  to  be,  in  itself  considered,  and  so  far  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  pious  disposition,  a  good  thing ;  but  the  married 
life  also,  and  life  in  the  ordinary  civil  and  social  relations,  together  with 
the  use  of  earthly  goods,  were  represented  as  capable  of  being  sanef> 
fied  by  a  right  tempei;;  and  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
on  the  proud  ascetic  spirit  that  despised  the  common  relations  of  life. 
This  tendency  particularly  characterizes  Chrysostom.  Although  him- 
self greatly  indebted  to  Monachism  for  the  character  of  his  inner  life ; 
although  everywhere  inclined  to  place  a  very  high  value  on  the  victori- 
ous power  of  the  will  over  the  sensuous  nature,  where  it  waa  enlivened 
by  the  spirit  of  love ;  although  enthusiastically  alive  to  the  ideal  of  holy 
temper  and  holy  living  in  Monachism ;  yet  he  was  too  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  not  to  be  aware  that  the  latter  should  per- 
vade all  the  rdations  of  liff..  And  hia  large  experience,  gained  at  An- 
tioch  and  at  Constantinople,  had  led  him  to  see  how  mischievous  the 
delusive  notion  that  men  could  not  strive  after  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life  amid  ordinary  earthly  relations,  must  be,  and  had  actually  been,  to 
practical  Christianity.  This  delusion,  therefore,  he  sought  in  every 
way  to  counteract.  After  having  described,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
the  various  means  of  grace  which  Christianity  furnishes,  he  supposed 
the  objection  to  be  raised :  "  Why  say  you  this  to  ua,  who  are  no 

1  See  Chrysostom DB  adversns  oppuftnato  specie  relifponis  pum  ctelibus  monnionlfln 

res  Title  moiinfltieie,  [.  1.  5  3.    'AviSpuirn;  eoni^Eanlar,  —  they  shonid  be  drawn  forth 

^^jfhjepoiif  tau    ebyeaels:  nai  ivro/ieiotig  iv  ti'om  tliLir  lurking- plaices,  and  compelled  lo' 

Tpb^  ^,  i-l  Till  eaXripIn'  tovtov  ajojicvm^  liike  on  them  ihe  burdens  of  the  state;  or 

piov.  tlcv  fihould,  like  the  clergy,  (see  vol.  II 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  !2,  Tit.  1. 1. 6t     Qui  aeel.  1    p   139,)  give  up  Ihoir  propeitj  to 

dam   t^avite  siK^lorcs  deserlis  eiiiliium  others 
muneriljus  mplanl  toliiudincs  ae  sicri.li  lC 
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monks  ? "  And  he  answers,  "  Do  jou  put  tliis  question  to  me  ?  Ask 
Paul,  when  he  says, '  Watch  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication, ' 
Ephes.  6 :  18,  and  '  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  Rom.  13 :  14 ; 
for  surely  he  wrote  these  words,  not  for  monks  only,  but  for  all  inhabi- 
tants of  cities.  Except  in  relation  to  marriage,  there  ought  to  be  no 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  tlie  monk ;  everything  else  the 
former  is  bound  to  do  equally  with  the  latter.  And  Christ,  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  confines  not  his  benediction  to  the  monk.  Enjoy 
the  marriage  estate  with  due  moderation,  and  you  shall  be  first  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  entitled  to  all  its  blessings."^  And  in  another 
place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  Isaiah :  ^  "  Would 
you  know  how  the  prophet  saw  God  ?  Be  yourself,  too,  a  prophet. 
And  how  is  this  possible,  do  you  ask,  since  I  have  a  wife,  and  must 
provide  for  the  bringing  up  of  my  children  t  It  is  possible,  if  you  do 
but  will  it ;  for  the  prophet  also  had  a  wife,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
children ;  hut  none  of  these  things  was  a  hindrance  to  him."  In  ex- 
pounding the  first  words  of  salutation  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  to  men  who  had  wives, 
children,  and  servants,  Paul  nevertheless  applies  the  appellation  of 
saints.  Although  Chrysostom  —  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
in  a  man  of  such  predominant  and  Uvely  feelings  —  did  not  always  ex- 
press himself  after  the  same  manner ;  yet  when  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, from  his  own  experience,  with  the  corruption  of  the  church, 
he  often  declared  himself  with  great  energy  against  the  want  of  Ohria- 
ttian  love  among  the  better  disposed,  who  in  solitude  lived  only  for  their 
own  improvement,  instead  of  employing  the  gifts.bestowed  on  them  for 
the  good  of  others.  "Behold  what  perverseness  now  reigns,"  says  heia 
one  passage.  "  They  who  possess  some  of  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience 
dwell  on  ttie  tops  of  mountains,  and  have  torn  themselves  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  as  if  it  were  inimical  and  alien  to  them ;  something  not 
their  own."'  Thus,  too,  he  complains,  in  his  sixth  homily  on  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  that  they  in  whom  there  were  still  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  Christian  wisdom,  had  forsaken  the  cities,  the  market, 
and  the  intercourse  of  life,  and,  instead  of  forming  others,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mountains.  "How  shall  we  conquer  the  enemy,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  when  some  have  no  care  for  virtue,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested for  it,  retreat  to  a  distance  from  the  order  of  battle  ? "  And  m 
another  discourse  he  very  justly  refers  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  as  a 
proof  that  there  can  be  nothing  truly  good,  the  advantage  of  which  does 
not  extend  also  to  others ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Though  you  fast, 
though  you  sleep  on  the  ground,  though  you  eat  ashes  and  mourn  per- 
petually, but  without  benefiting  any  other  individual,  you  will  not  bring 
much  to  pass.  Though  you  exercise  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
monk,  but  give  yourself  no  concern  that  others  are  going  to  ruin,  you 
cannot  maintain  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.''    Neither  vol- 


1  Horn.  Vn.  Hehr.  I,  i.  *  Horn.  VI.  ep.  I.  ai  Corinth,  i  *. 
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TOtary  poverty,  nor  martyrdom,  nor  anything  else  we  may  do,  can  tes- 
tify m  our  favor,  if  wo  have  not  attained  to  the  crowm^ng  virtue  of 
love." ' 

As  we  here  perceive,  Chrysostom  attacked  the  exaggerated  opinion 
of  Monachism,  by  assuming  for  his  position  the  consciousness  of  the 
universal  Christian  calling,  the  sense  of  the  principle  of  holy  living, 
which  herecognized  as  belonging  in  common  to  all  true  believers ;  but 
he  was  still  too  much  influenced  by  the  prevailing  views  of  his  time  to 
be  able  always  to  carry  out  and  apply  that  position  with  logical  consist- 
ency. It  is  apparent  here,  as  it  often  is  in  his  case,  that  on  one  side 
he  was  confined  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age;  while,  on  the  other, 
by  his  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  he  rose  above  it, 
and  was  thus  betrayed  into  self  contradiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arose  in  the  Western  church,  at  Rome,  another  man,  who  had 
the  courage  and  freedom  of  spirit  to  express  and  apply  that  fundament- 
al principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  views  of  the  time,  and, 
from  this  main  position,  to  attack  the  whole  ascetic  way  of  estimatmg 
moral  worth.  This  was  the  monk  Jovinian,  who  flourished  near  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may  appear  singular,  that  this  reaction 
agamst  Monachism  should  proceed  from  Monachism  itself ;  but  this  was 
a  natural  reaction  springing  from  the  inner  Christian  life,  which  in  many 
was  roused  into  action  by  Monachism  —  a  phenomenon  which  often  oc- 
curred. Thus  we  saw  already  the  indications  of  such  a  reaction  in  the 
ease  of  a  Nilus  and  of  a  Marcus, 

Jovinian,  the  protestant  of  his  time,  went  on  the  principle,  "  that 
there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life,  which  all  believers  share  in 
common  ;  but  one  fellowship  with  Christ,  which  proceeds  from  faith  in 
him ;  but  one  new  birth.  All  who  possess  this  in  common  with  each 
other  —  all,  therefore,  who  are  Christians  in  the  true  sense,  not  barely  in 
outward  profession  —  have  the  same  calling,  the  same  dignity,  the  same 
heavenly  blessings ;  the  diversity  of  outward  circumstances  creatine  no 
difference  in  this  respect."  Accordingly  he  supposes  an  opposition 
altogether  universal,  aidmifcting  of  no  intermediate  link,  no  grade  of  dif- 
ference, between  those  who  fiSd  themselves  in  this  state  of  grace,  and 
those  who  are  shut  out  from  it.  Hence  he  derives  the  conclusion,  tJiat  the 
life  of  celibacy  or  that  of  marriage,  eating  or  fasting,  the  usmg  or  forbear- 
ing to  use  earthly  goods,  all  this  can  make  no  difference  between 
Christjaas,  where  the  same  one  ground  of  the  Christian  life  is  present. 
Everything  depends  on  the  inward  Christian  life,  on  the  temper  of  the 
heart,  not  on  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  on  outward  works  by  them- 
selves considered,  in  which  forms  and  works  the  temper  which  makes 
the  Christian  only  reveals  itself.  Of  course,  the  whole  theory  respecting 
a  loftier,  ascetic  stage  of  Christian  perfection,  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  counsels  which  Christ  gave  to  those  only  who  strove  after 
that  stage  of  perfection,  and  the  ordinary  duties  incumbent  on  all  Christ- 
ians, respecting  the  merit  of  certain  outward  works,  fell  to  the  ground. 
"  Virgins,  widows,  and  married  women,"  said  he,  "  who  have  been 
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once  baptized  into  Christ,  lia\  e  tlic  same  merit,  if,  in  re'^]iect  to  works, 
there  is  otherwise  no  difference  between  them.^  The  apostle  Paul  aaya, 
'  Know  ye  not,  that  your  body  ia  a  temjile  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  ? '  He 
speaks  of  one  temple,  not  in  the  plural  number,  to  denote  that  God 
dwelU  after  the  same  manner  in  all.  And  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ar^  one  God,  so  should  there  be  alao  but  one  people  in 
them,  John  17  :  21,  that  is,  his  dear  children,  who  are_  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.^  The  apostle  John  makes  no  other  distinction  than  one, 
between  those  who  are  bom  of  God  and  sin  not,  and  those  who  are 
not  bom  of  God.  Christ  makes  no  other  separation  than  that  between 
those  who  stand  on  the  right  and  those  -who  stand  on  the  left  hand,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats." 

Jovinian  did  not  allow  hin^self  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  mconaiderate 
zeal  unconditionally  to  condemn  fasting,  the  life  of  celibacy,  Jlonachism, 
considered  purely  by  themselves,  though,  in  other  respects,  be  seems  to 
have  been  inclined  to  extremes  in  polemical  matters.  Estimating  the 
power  and  worth  of  Christianity  only  by  its  influence  on  the  temper,  it 
was  therefore  the  temper  only  which  he  attacked  in  the  present  case ; 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  which  attributed  to  the  unmarried  a,nd 
ascetic  life,  a  peculiar  merit  beyond  the  other  tendencies  of  the  Christ- 
ian life  generally.  Hence  he  continued  to  live  as  a  monk  himself,  and  so 
refuted  the  charge  that  he  had  devised  such  doctrines  merely  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  himself  from  a  yoke  which  was  irksome  to  him.  "  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,"  said  he,  "  whether  a  person  abstain  from 
this  or  that  food,  or  partakes  of  it  with  thanksgiving.  I  do  thee  no 
injustice,"  he  remarked,  addressing  those  who  lived  in  celibacy  ;  "if 
thou  hast  chosen  the  unmarried  life  on  the  ground  of  a  present  necessi- 
ty, be  careful  only  not  to  exalt  thyself.  Thou  art  a  member  of  the 
same  church  to  which  the  married  also  belong."  He  merely  sought 
to  show,  that  men  were  wrong  ia  recommending  so  highly  and  indis- 
crirmnately  the  life  of  celibacy  and  fasting,  though  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  both,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  good  and  bene- 

In  respect  to  marriage,  he  appealed  in  its  defence  to  the  fact,  that 
so  great  worth  was  ascribed  to  it  immediately  at  the  creation ;  and  that 
it  nught  not  be  said  that  this  had  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  alone, 
the  same  testimony  had  been  confirmed  by  Christ,  Gen.  2  :  24 ;  Matth. 
19 :  5.  He  adduced  the  example  of  the  married  stunts,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  to  defend  himself  against  the  common  objection,  that  this 
applied  only  to  the  early  infancy  of  mankind,  when  the  multiplication  of 
the  race  was  partlculariy  necessary ;  and  added  such  proof  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  as  1  Timoth.  5  :  14  ;  Heb.  13  :  4 ;  1  Corinth. 
7  •  39 ;  1  Timoth.  2  :  14.^    He  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  Paul  required 


Virgines,  Tidaaa,  et  mftritatas.  qnffi  se-  =  II  is  wor^y  of  notice,  that  Jerome  (1. 1. 

I  in  Christa  lot£e  sunt,  si  non  discrepant  }  30,  contra  Joviman)  cired  the  whole  book 
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of  the  b'sliop  and  deacon  only  that  each  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  that  he  accordingiy  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  In 
respect  of  fasts,  he  cited  Rom.  14  :  20 ;  1  Timoth.  4:3;  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  Paul,  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; 
that  Christ  was  pronounced  by  the  Pharisees  a  man  gluttonous  and  a 
wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  pnbJieans  and  sinners ;  that  he  did  not  disdain 
the  banquet  of  Zaccheus,  and  that  he  attended  the  marriage-feast  at 
Cana,^  Christ  chose  the  wine  for  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  the 
mne  as  a  hoiy  symbol.^  He  says,  justly,  that  those  mortifications 
could  not  he  possessed  of  any  peculiar' Ohnstian  character,  since  they 
were^  practised  also  among  the  Pagans  in  the  worship  of  Cybeie  and 
of  Is!s.3  But  it  must  have  been  aa  extremely  contracted  notion 
of  final  ends,  which  led  him  to  understand  the  proposition,  that  all 
other  creatures  are  made  for  the  use  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  intended  only  to  suhserve  marCs  sensual  wants.  Accordingly  he 
reckoned  up  a  number  of  animals,  which,  if  they  were  not  to  serve  as 
food  for  man,  were  created  by  God  to  no  purpose,  and  he  inferred 
that  therefore  it  must  have  been  the  Creator's  design  that  man  should 
eat  flesh  ;  *  a  conclusion  which  Jerome  found  it  quite  easy  to  refute. 

Not  merely  m  reference  to  the  outward  works  of  asceticism,  but  also 
in  other  respects,  Jovinian  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  false  di- 
rection of  the  moral  spirit  of  his  age,  which  looked  to  external  works 
alone,  instead  of  looking  only  at  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  was  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  exaggerated  opinion  entertained  of  martyrdom,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  outward  suffering.  He  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  person  may  be  burnt,  strangled,  beheaded,  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution, or  he  may  flee  or  die  in  the  prison.  These  are  indeed  differ- 
ent kinds  of  conflict ;  but  there  is  only  one  crown  of  victory." 

The  false  direction  of  morals  agiunst  which  Jovinian  took  his  stand, 
having  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  men  did  not  apprehend  the  Christian 
life  on  the  side  of  its  inward  connection  with  faith,  it  came  about  for 
this  very  reason,  that  to  outward  works  was  ascribed  a  meritoriousness 
of  various  degrees  ;  and  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  the  aspiration 
after  the  hi^er  stages  of  blessedness,  were  employed  as  incentives  to 
moral  and  ascetic  exertions.  Jovinian,  on  the  other  hand,  went  on  the 
principle  that  the  true  Christian,  who  hy  faith  has  become  partaker  of 

proof  of  the  mora  liberal,  inquiring  spirit  ifm:  hoc  coTijedo,  illud  non  comedo,  nolo 

of  ihe  man.    But  the  lanBoage  which  he  rinura  bibore,  quod  ex  aquis  creavi.  ' 

employs  respecting   tlie  eliareh,  (Jerome,  ^  In  tvposanguinissuinonolitnlil  aqnara, 

L  II.  4  19,)  sola  novic  canticum  CI   '   '  d    '   '  i.    From  the  fact  that  tbo  word 

seems,  nolwithslandms,  lo  point  to      m  s  here  employed,  it  cannot  be  di- 

tical  interpretation  of  Solomon's  So  g  re             rred,  that  he  Bscribcd  lo  the  eacra- 

the  present  case,  we  can  understand  m           tbo  supper  only  a  symbolical  sig- 

¥imenuition  of  Jorinian  only  as  cy  fbr  this  name  is  given  to  Ihe  ex- 
he  holiest  of  tilings,  the  union  o  C  mhols,  as  sudi,  even  by  those  who 
with  his  ehureh,  would  not  have  bee  p-  ed  other  notions  to  Ihem ;  for  exam- 
resented  here  nnder  such  images,  s  Cvril  of  Jerusalem, 
ont,  if  the  union  betwixt  the  tw  Q  non  et  superstido  gentilinra  cas- 
were  not  a  saiired  thing.  turn  matris  Dcnm  observet  et  Isidis. 

^  Jovinian's  manner  is  charaeteristically  '  Quia  usus  porcornm  absque  esu  cami- 

presented  in  the  words ;  Porro  aliud  est,  ei  nm  !     Quid  caprcie,  cervuli,  etc.    Cur  in 

stulta  eontantiona  dicitis,  cum  isse  ud  pran-  domihus  gallina  disonrrit !    Si  non  come- 

diun  j^analurum,  et  impostorom  more  dix-  duutur,  hsee  omnia  fmstra  a  Deo  creata  sunt 
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a  divine  life,  is  already  certain  of  his  salvation.  He  has  nothing  higher 
to  aspire  after,  than  that  which  is  already  secured  to  him  by  faith  :  he 
needs  only  to  preserve  ivhat  he  has  received,  to  seek  to  persevere  in 
the  state  of  grace  in  which  he  has  once  been  placed  ; — and  this  can  be 
done  only  in  the  progressive  life  of  holiness.  '*  If  you  ask  me,"  said 
he,  "  wherefore  the  just  man  should  be  actively  exerting  himself, 
whether  in  times  of  peace  or  of  persecution,  when  there  is  no  progress, 
when  there  are  no  greater  rewards ;  I  answer,  he  does  this,  not  that 
he  may  deserve  something  more,  but  that  he  may  not  lose  what  he  has 
already  received."  ^ 

Wherever  there  is  a  living  faith,  there,  according  to  Joviiiian,  is  fel- 
lowship with  the  Redeemer ;  there  is  divine  life  ;  and  wherever  this  is, 
there  it  comes  off  victorious,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  over  all  evil ; 
there  sin  can  find  no  entrance.  The  good  tree  can  bring  forth  only 
good  fruit  ;  the  evil  tree  most  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  He  who  is  bom 
of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin.  Hence  it  also  followed,  that  whoever  had, 
by  regeneration,  received  the  divine  life,  could  not  any  longer  live  in 
that  slavish  fear  of  sin  to  which  the  monastic  asceticism  had  linked  itself, 
together  with  its  preventive  remedies  and  cunningly  devised  tricks  for 
foiling  Satan.  See  above.  In  opposing  this  painfiil  asceticism,  Jovin- 
ian  remarked,  "  He  who  is  baptized,  cannot  be  tempted  of  the  devil." 
As  he  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  referring  the  inward  life  bo  Christ 
as  its  source,  ho  must  have  understood  here  by  baptism,  not  so  much 
an  outward  baptism  operating  with  the  power  of  a  charm,  as  the  in- 
ward baptism  growing  out  of  faith,  the  baptbm  of  the  Spirit.  "  In  those 
who  are  tempted,"  says  he,  "  it  is  seen,  that,  like  Simon  Magus,'  they 
have  received  only  the  wat«r,  cot  the  spiritual  baptism.  The  spiritual 
baptism  they  only  have  received,  who  have  been  baptized  with  the 
genuine  faith  by  which  regeneration  is  obtained."  ^  The  first  of  the 
above-cited  passages  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  Jovinian  considered 
the  state  of  the  regenerate  to  be  one  beyond  the  reach  of  all  temptations ; 
in  which  view  he  might  justly  be  charged  with  teaching  a  practically 
mischievous  error.  Bat  this  assuredly  could  not  be  his  meaning ;  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  moral  efforts  of  the  just  man. 
See  above.  And  moreover,  he  himself  clearly  explains  how  heunderstaads 
the  phrase  "  to  be  tempted,"  in  that  proposition,  when  he  says,  that 
such  a  person  cannot  be  overcome  by  Satan  in  temptations,  cannot  be 
plunged  into  guilt.^ 

Without  doubt,  however,  Jovinian  must  have  supposed,  according  to 
this  assertion,  that  he  who  had  been  once  really  regenerated,  could  not 

1  As  we  have  remarked  already,  that  the  good  worta,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  reward, 

views  of  Jovinian  are  not  to  be  considered  hnt  to  preserve  the  purity  vrhich  lias  been 

as  wholly  insulated  from  all  other  phcnom-  imparled  la  us."     "Oow  tdO  2i)iTpBV  T^f 

ena  of  Ihe  aee,  but  as  connected  with  a  jriMyysvcaia(  JfujiSij/jn',  tH  Hya^a  Ipya  oi 

more   general   reilctioa  of  the    Christian  i5i'  /ivTairotoeai  iipoa^/Ki/iei>,  iJM  diA  fv?a- 

spirit  excited  by  MonacJiism  itself ;  so  we  x^ii  rijc  ih&dciic  hav  xaSapdnitoc.    BibL 

may  observe  in  the  present  case  a  remarks-  patr,  Gallamt  T.  Till.  f.  14,  J  22. 

hie  analogy  hetwcen  Jovinian's  espressions  ^  Plena  fide  in  baptismate  renati. 

and  those  of  the  monk  Marcus ;    for  also  '  Enm  a  diabolo  non  posse  snbverti.  Ac- 

Harcus  sa^'S ;  "  We  who  have  been  deemed  cording  to  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  hi« 

worthy  of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  offer  first  book  against  Jovinian. 
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again  fall  from  the  state  of  grace  ;  —  that  whenever  one  who  appeared 
to  have  been  baptized,  to  holieve,  was  surprised  into  sin,  this  was  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  as  yet  possess  living  faith,  had  not  as  yet  been 
really  renewed. 

As  it  is  extremely  easy  for  a  man,  in  combating  one  error,  to  fall  into 
another  of  an  opposite  kind,  so  it  seems  to  have  happened  with  Jovi- 
nian.  We  noticed  how,  in  opposition  to  the  over-valuation  of  a  certain 
species  of  outward  works,  and  to  the  theory  of  a  certain  loftier,  ascetic 
Christian  perfection,  he  gave  prominence  to  the  unity  of  the  divine 
life  in  all  believers.  Again,  Jovinian  attacked  the  arbitrary  theory, 
grounded^  on  a  misconception  of  the  passage  in  1  John,  5 :  17,  accord- 
ing to  which  sins  were  classified,  by  reference  solely  to  the  outward  act, 
into  mortal_(peccata  mortalia)  and  venial  sins,  (peccata  venialia,)  a  divi- 
ma  by  which  the  number  of  sins  excluding  from  eternal  life  was  often 
extremely  limited.  In  opposition  to  such  a  theory,  he  maintained  that 
the  gosjjel  required,  and  brought  along  ivith  it,  a  new,  holy  disposition, 
with  which  every  sin,  of  whatever  kind  it  midit  be,  stood  directly  op- 
posed ;  that  the  new  man,  the  new  life  from  God,  excluded  everything 
sinful ;  that  as  all  goodness  springs  out  of  the  same  disposition  of  love 
to  God,  so,  too,  ali  sin,  however  different  it  might  be  in  outward  appeal^ 
ance,  proceeded  from  the  same  fountain,  manifested  the  same  ungodly 
life.  Christ  says ;  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  As  Christ  then  dwells  in  us  without  any 
grade  of  distinction  whatever,  so  we  a]so  dwell  in  Christ  without  any 
degree  of  difference.  "  If  a  man  love  me,"  salth  the  Lord,  "  he  will 
keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Whoever  is  rigbt«ous,  loves,  and 
whoever  loves,  fo  him  come  the  Father  and  Son,  and  they  dwell  in  bis 
tabernacle.  _  But  where  such  an  inliabitant  is,  there  I  think  nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  the  owner  of  the  dwelling.  The  gospel  presents  five 
virgins  that  were  foolish,  and  five  that  were  wise :  the  five  who  had  no 
oil,  remained  without ;  the  other  five,  who  had  prepared  themselves  with 
the  light  of  good  works,  entered  with  the  bridegroom  into  the  bride- 
chamber.  The  righteous  were  saved  with  Noah,  the  sinners  were  de- 
stroyed together.  In  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  no  other  distinction  was 
made  account  of  than  that  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The 
just  were  delivered,  all  the  sinners  were  consumed  by  the  same  fire. 
One  salvation  for  those  that  were  saved,  one  destruction  for  those  that 
remained  behind.  Lot's  wife  is  a  witness,  how  no  allowance  can  be 
made  for  swerving  from  righteousness,  even  in  the  least  respect.  Who- 
ever says  to  his  brother, "  Thou  fool,  and  Raca,"  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire. 
And  whoever  is  a  murderer  or  an  adulterer,  is  in  like  manner  east  into 
heli-fire.  So,  too,  he  maintained  that  it  was  the  same  thing  whether  a 
man  became  converted  early  or  late.  The  moment  men  entered  through 
faith  mto  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  there  was  no  longer  any  differ^ 
ence  between  them;  they  all  possessed  the  same.  "Between  the 
brother  who  was  always  with  the  father,  and  him  who  was  received 
afterwards  because  he  had  repented,  there  was  no  difference.  The  la- 
borers of  the  first,  the  third,  the  Mxth,  the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  hour, 
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received  each  alike  one  penny ;  and  that  you  may  wonder  tlie  more,  the 
payment  begins  with  those  who  had  labored  the  shortest  time  in  the  vine- 
yard," Bat  Jovlnian  did  not  here  consider  that  although  the  divine 
life,  as  a  common  property  of  all  who  believe,  is  one  and  the  same,  yet 
different  stages  are  to  be  found  in  its  development,  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  man's  nature  is  assimilated  and  pervaded  by  it ;  that,  along 
with  the  divine  life,  the  principie  of  sin  still  continues  to  linger  in  be- 
lievers, which  may  more  or  less  prevail,  or  be  overcome  and  suppressed 
by  the  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  assuredly 
right  to  speak  of  a  more  or  less,  of  a  distinction  of  degrees,  as  well 
with  regard  to  goodness  as  to  ssn,^  Tlua  error  lies  at  the  root  also  of 
Jovmiaa's  mode  of  expression,  whereby  he  represents  sanctification  as  a 
mere  preserving  of  that  which  had  been  once  received,^  but  not  as  a 
progressive  development  of  it.^ 

If,  then,  in  connection  with  this  doctrine,  he  maJntaineii  that  a  person 
once  regenerated  could  not  be  draiva  into  sin,  and  if  he  allowed  of  no 
distinction  between  the  outward  manifestations  of  sin ;  the  consequence 
necessarily  foilows,  that  the  regenerate  individual  might  indeed  be 
tempted  to  sin,  but  could  never  be  so  overcome  by  temptation  as  to  be 
led  into  actual  sin.  Thus  his  theory  would  unquestionably  conduct  to 
a  result  contradictory  to  the  universal  experience  of  Christians,  which 
could  only  he  atlhered  to  by  a  system  of  self-deception.  How  far  he 
was  really  involved  in  this  his  one-aded  theory,  plainly  appears  from 
the  extremely  tortuous  methods  of  explanation  by  which  he  seeks  to 

*  Excellent  aro  the  remarlis  wMeli  Lileke  semng  of  the  stale  of  innooonce  into  which 

takes  occasion  ro  Introduce  respecting  Jo-  man  has  entered  tlirongh  justification.  Yet, 

viniiin,  in  liis  lienutiful  commentary  on  the  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  lo  follow 

epistles  of  John,  for  which,  certainly,  mnny  necessarily  from  the  whole  connection  of 

will  join  me  in  thanking  him.  P.  166.  "Jo-  ideas  to  be  fonnd  in  the  rest  of  Jorinian's 

vinian  stood  at  the  same  ideal  position  with  writings,  that  he  gave  such  undue  promi- 

John ;  and  his  ethico-critical  effiirts,  in  the  nence  to  the  notion  of  eonstancy,  as  was 

Bpu'it  of  a  reformer,  were  aimed  espeeially  inconsiatent  with  the  notion  of  pri^ressive 

in  opposition  to  the  mock  holiness,  the  ex-  development  in  the  Christian  life, 

lemality,  and  half-way  character   of  the  •  In  the  case  above  cited,  where  Jovinian 

Christian  life  of  bis  time,  to  reasseit,  in  its  remarks  that  tliere  is  no  difliironce  between 

fnl!  clearnesa,  precision  and  truth,  the  fan-  virgins,  widows,  and  married  women,  pro- 

damental  moral  ronception  and  ideal  of  th"    -'-'-'  —'-  -'-—  ' ■■  ''"—  '      — — .  .. 

gospel."    I  could  only  ivish  ti '~  -"' 


idea,  respected  the  mere  appearance,  failed 

■"  "nguish  sutflcienlly  hctween  the  ideal  .   . 

II,  and  that  of  the  manifestation ;  —  a  exhihited,  with  which  diis  assertion  would 

lichJohnwascarefnltoohscrre.  otherwise  cLish,  wo  mnst  conceive,  unless 

Thus  fio  was  led  in  a  certain  sense  to  con-  we  are  willing  lo  suppose  him  inconsistent 

found  tlie  two  positions  with  cadi  other.  with  himself,  that  he  nndersicod  his  own 

*  Undouhfedly  this  CKpresaion,  in  itself  position  in  tlie  following  sense;  provided 

considewd,  may  admit  also  of  being  under-  onl^  they  did  not  so  differ  in  respect  to 

stood  in  an  altogether  faultless  sense,  so  for  their  other  works,  as  that  some  of  them 

as  all  pure  development  may  be  regarded  manifested  hv  their  conduct  the  true  bap- 

as  a  preserving,  senuring,  and  mfuntaining  tisra  of  the  Spirit,  while  the  others  showed 

in  its  purity  of  the  original  principle  ;  and  by  their  conduct  that  they  had  not  received 

so,  loo,all  prt^ressivesanctitlpation  may  be  any  such  hapfism,  but  only  the  outward 

considered  as  the  preserving  of  the  divine  baptism  of  appearance, 
lifo  imparted  by  regeneration ;  as  the  pre- 
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bring  the  passages  of  scripture,  adduced  against  him  by  the  other  party, 
into  harmony  ivith  that  theory.* 

We  must  notice  too,  by  the  way,  a  point  which  belongs  strictly  to 
the  evolution  of  the  idea,  of  the  cburch,  but  which  we  bring  in  here  on 
account  of  the  connection  in  which  this  point  stands  also  with  Jovinian's 
whole  mode  of  thiniing.  As  he  be^ns  and  proceeds,  in  his  entire  the- 
ory, by  immediately  referring  the  inner  life  of  each  individual,  through 
faith,  to  Christ,  witiiout  presupposing  any  external  medium  of  commu- 
nication ;  as,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  the  notion  of  fellowship  with  Christ 
had  precedence  of  the  notion  of  the  church ;  so  this  latter  notion,  too, 
must,  in  his  system,  talce  an  altogether  different  position.  The  notion 
of  the  invisible  church,  as  a  community  of  believers  and  redeemed  sin- 
ners, spiritually;  united,  was  by  him  made  far  more  prominent  than  the 
notion  of  the  visible  church,  derived  from  outward  tradition.  "  The 
churfch,  founded  on  hope,  faith,  and  charity,  is  exalted  above  every  at 
tack.  No  unripe  member  is  within  it  —  all  its  members  are  taught  of 
God.  No  person  can  break  within  its  enclosure  by  violence,  nor  creep 
in  by  fraud."  ^  It  is  plainly  evident  that  Jovinian  could  only  have  un- 
derstood by  the  church,  here,  the  invisible  church.  So,  too,  in  the  follow- 
ing predicates  which  he  applies  to  the  church :  "._  The  titles  bride,  sister, 
mother  —  and  whatever  other  names  yon  may  think  of — refer  to  the 
community  of  the  one  church,  which  is  never  without  her  bridegroom, 
■without  herbrother,  without  her  son.  She  has  one  ftuth,  and  within 
her  there  arise  no  schisms  by  means  of  erroneous  doctrines.  She  ever 
remains  a  virgm  to  whom  the  Lamb  goes ;  him  she  follows,  and  she 
alone  knows  the  song  of  Christ."  Of  course  he  can  understand  by  the 
church,  here,  only  the  community  of  true  believers. 

Jovinian's  reasons  against  the  worth  of  the  unmarried  life  found  ad- 
mittance among  the  laity,  monks  and  nuns,  in  Rome.^  But  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius,  with  whom  we  have  already  become 
aequmnted,  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  married  priests,  should  declare 
';  the  doctrines  of  Jovinian.     At  a  Roman  synod,  held 


^  Thns  when,  in  objection  to  his  views,  own  side  only  in  a  way  running  directly 

the  parable  waa  rated  of  the  different  mens-  counter  to  the  conneclion  in  wjiich  they  ma 

nre  of  inei-ease  from  the  Efiallcred  secS,  found,  he  opposed  it  by  nnolher  inlerpreta- 

according  to  the  different  quality  of  iho  soil  tion  no  less  tontradictory  to  llie  connection 

on  which  it  fell,  Mntlli.  13,  Luke  8,  Marl;  4,  of  the  passage,  maintiuning  thnt  by  ihe  dif- 

he  mninlnined  that  the  only  point  lo  be  ferent  mansions  were  to  be  nndeiBtood  sim- 

held  fast  here  wfis  the  difference  between  ply  the  different  chuoJi   fommnniiics  on 

the  good  and  the  bad  ground.    All  the  rest  earlh,  which  stiil  constltnted,  however,  but 

belongednottothemallerofcomparison.bnt  one  church  of  God.    Kon  in  regno  ecelo- 

to  the  decoration  of  the  lignre ;  and  in  fa-  rum  diveisas  signiiicat  mansionoa ;  Bed  ec- 

Tor  of  this  explanation  he  nrged  the  absurd  cleaiaruni  in  toto  orije  nnmernm,  quce  con- 

ai^ment,  that  the  difference  of  numbers  stat  nnaper  septcm  (h.  e.ineepltim  ecclesiis 

could  be  of  no  importance  here,  because  apocalypseSs  nonnisi  ana  ecclesia.J 

Mark  pursued  the  reverse  order  in  his  enu-  *  Scimus  ecclesiam  spe,  lide,  carilate,  in- 

meration,    Numcrum  non  faeere  prEeiudi-  aecessibilem,  inexpugnabilem ;  non  est  in 

cinm,  preesertim  quum  et  evangelista  Mar-  ea  immaturus,  omnis  docibilis,  JsciL  a  Deo, 

cue  retrorsnm  nnmeret.   To  defend  himself  as  the  Vulgate  translates  the  term  deoiiiiix- 

against  the   application  of   the  words  in  td?,)  impetu  irrumpere  vel  arte  eludere,  (it 

John  14:  a,  ''In  m;^  Father's  house  aie  should  read  perliaps,  illuikre,  enter  in,  by 

many  mansions,"  which  in  fact  eonld  be  trick,  bv  deception,)  potest  nullaa. 

eraploved  by  bis  adversaries  in  favor  of  their  ^  Augnetia.  Hffires.  S2,  Belract- IL  32. 
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in  390,  lie  pronomiecd,  in  the  liarsliest  and  most  unjuatifiaUe  language,' 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  Jovinian  and  eight  of  hia  adherents.^ 
Joviniaji  betook  himself  to  Mian,  and  there  perhaps  sought  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  then  residing  in  that  place. 
But  here  he  was  opposed  bj  the  mighty  influence  of  tiie  bishop  Am- 
brose, who  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  affair  by  the 
synodial  letter  of  Sirieius,  and  who,  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  ascetic 
tendency  and  of  Monachism,  coiild  be  no  otherwise  than  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  Jovinian.  In  his  reply  to  Sirieius,  written  in  the  name  of  a 
synod  held  at  Milan,  he  declared  his  agreement  with  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  latter.  Jovinian  and  his  friends  were  banished  from 
Milan.  But  perhaps  the  silent  working  of  his  influence  continued  to  be 
felt  there,  if  it  were  not  the  case  that,  independent  of  him,  a  similar  reac- 
tion proceeding  out  of  Monachism  itself  callecl  forth  there  an  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  monkish  morality. 

Ambrose  must  also  witness  the  influence  of  these  principles  among 
hia  own  monks  at  Milan.  Two  persons  of  this  order,  Sarmatio  and  Bar- 
batianus,  attracted  notice,  who,  hke  Jovinian,  disputed  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  unmarried  Hfe.^  Kot  being  allowed  freely  to  express 
their  principles  in  the  cloister,  they  released  themselves  from  that 
yoke.*  Next  they  repsdred  to  the  chnreh  at  Verceili,  where  perhaps, 
as  the  church  happened  at  that  time  to  be  without  a  bishop,  they  hoped  to 
find  a  better  reception,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate  their  principles  with 
leas  danger  of  disturbance.  But  the  bishop  Ambrose  immediately  sent 
warning  of  them  in  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  church.^  He 
accused  them  of  spreading  such  doctrines,  as  that  the  baptized  needed 
not  concern  themselves  about  striving  after  virtue ;  that  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  could  do  them  no  harm ;  that  it  was  foolbh  in  them  to  ab- 
stain from  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  that  virgins  and  widows  ought  to 
marry.  But,  in  a  statement  of  this  sort,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  distort- 
ing influence  of  passion.  Taking  these  charges  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  Jovinian  and  the  other  positions  held  by  these  men,  it  be- 
comes probable,  that  with  Jovinian  they  intended  merely  to  aflirm  : 
"  Whoever  received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  possessed  means 
enough  for  overcoming  sin,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  pain- 
ful asceticbm." 

As  to  the  rest,  Jerome,  the  warm  opponent  of  Jovinian,  by  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  into  which  he  continually  fell  in  conducting  his 
attacks,  served  rather  to  place  the  cause  which  he  defended  in  an  un- 

'He  culls  Jovinian  lnxiiriie  mnKistc p.  ♦  Ambrose  intimates  himself,  that  nothing 

3  Ineentoros  novEC  hiefesis  et  blasphemise  could  be  objected  lo  them  as  long  as  they 

dirina  aententia  et  noatro  judicio  in  pcrpe-  were  at  Milan.    He  points  to  the  reason 

tunm  damnati.    For  the  rest,  evtn  Siiicms  whlcli  chiefly  indneed  them  to  leave  tlio 

witnesses  of  the  spicad  of  these  doctrines,  cloister,  when  he  says;  interdictd  indlbrio- 

when  he  sava :   Sermo  hsreliconira  intra  ea  disputationi  licentia.     But  it  was  an 

eeclesia  cancn  more  serpebat.  ungrounded  inference  of  his  own  making, 

'  When  Ambrtrae  aecuaes  them  besides  when  he  accuses  Ihem  of  having  left  the 

of  asserting;  Delirare  eos,  qui  jejnniis  cas-  cloister,  becsnse  ihey  could  not  indulge,  as 

^nt  camem  suara,  ut  nienti  snbditam  fa-  they  wished,  ia  riotous  living,  cullnH  eral 

ciant,  —  this  may  perhaps  be  a  consequence  luxurise  locus. 

of  his  own  drawing.  '  lib.  10,  ep.  82,  ed.  Basil 
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favorable  liglit,  ami  to  further  ttat  of  lila  opponent ;  for  it  seemed, 
aceoi-ding  to  the  statements  of  tKo  former,  that  his  opponent  was  right 
in  asserting  that  men  could  not  extol  the  life  of  celibacy  without  depre- 
ciating the  state  of  marriage,  which  Christ  has  sanctioned,  and  thereby 
outraging  the^  common  sense  and  feeling  of  Christian  men.  Augustin, 
perceiving  this,  was  led  to  write  his  book  de  bono  eonjugali,  in  which 
he  sought  to  to  do  awa^  the  above-mentioned  objection,  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  worth  of  marriage,  and  yet  ascribing  a  still  higher  stage  of 
Christian  hfe  to  the  state  of  celibacy,  when  chosen  out  of  a  right  temper 
of  heart.  In  this  tract  he  distinguishes  himself,  not  only  for  his  greater 
moderation,  but  also  for  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the  ascetic  Hfe  in 
its  connection  with  the  whole  Christian  temper ;  as  it  is  in  fact  the 
great  merit  generally  of  his  mode  of  apprehending  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  morals,  that,  like  Jovinian,  he  opposed  the  tendency  to  set  a  value 
upon  the  outward  conduct,  outward  works,  as  an  opus  operatum,  without 
regard  to  their  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  By  giving 
prominence  to  the  latter,  Augustin  approached  Jovinian  ;  and  he  would 
have  come  still  nearer  to  him,  had  he  not  been  on  so  many  sides  fet^ 
tered  to  the  church  spirit  of  his  times.^ 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  spirit  and  of  Monachism,  should 
be  noticed,  aJso,  a  person  respecting  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
apeak  again,  as  an  antagonist  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  church 
spirit,  — the  presbyter  Vigtlaniius.  He  probably  believed  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  the  rich  young  man  were  misapprehended,  (see 
above,)  when  taken,  as  they  were  by  many,  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation 
to  ^ve  all  they  possessed,  at  once,  to  the  poor,  and  to  retire  among  the 
monks.  Th^,  he  maintained,  who  managed  their  own  property,  and 
distributed  its  income  gradually  among  the  poor,  did  better  tlian  those 
who  gave  away  the  whole  at  once.  It  behoved  each  individual  to  pro- 
vide rather  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  hia  own  neighborhood,  instead 
of  sending  his  money  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  who 
were  there,  (the  monks.)  "  Should  all  retire  from  the  world,  and  live 
in  deserts,"  said  he,  "  who  would  remain  to  support  the  public  worship 
of  God  ?  Who  would  exhort  sinners  to  virtue  ?  This  would  be  not  to 
fight,  but  to  fly." 

But  such  ini^vidual  voices  could  effect  nothing  of  importance  against 
a  tendency  of  the  church  which  was  so  decided,  nor  could  they  coun- 
teract a  form  of  church  life  which  had  already  become  so  prevalent. 
Monachbm,  in  fact,  was  to  be  preserved ;  furnishing,  as  it  did,  so  impor- 
tant a  means  for  the  diff'usin  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  culture 
n  h     u       d  n  ur  s 


"        -A               a-   w  he  then  stage  of  the  development  of  God's 

tr      m        d  m           u  ingdom,  m!s:ht,  in  the  Christian  Tirliie  of 

aupo                            d                       m  n  haiinence  wid  self-denial,  be  fully  eqnal  to 

wh      ad         qtw      eal       bee  m       m  he  CliriflCiana  who  ted  a  life  of  celibacy  in 

yr          n    h      mp           w               m  ra  holy  temper.     Contincntiie  vlrtulfim  in 

itoilh  depends,  might  he  quite  equal  lo  the  habilu  animi  semper  esse  debere,  in  opere 

martyrs.    Thus  it  was  eisa  with  regard  to  autem  pro  rerura  ot  lemporam  opportuni- 

ahsljnence.    So  Abraham,  although  he  lived  tat«  maoifestari. 
in  mairiagB  because  this  was  agreeable  to 
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II.   ClIRISTIAS   WoRSnip. 

1.  JieUtion  of  Chnstian   Worship  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  lAfe. 

As  tlie  eonscioi^nesa  of  the  universal  Chriatiaa  priesthood  was  gradu- 
ally supplanted  by  the  idea  of  a  class  of  men  particularly  consecrated 
to  Grod,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  devote  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  divine  things ;  so,  too,  the  original  relation,  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  of  the  common  worship  of  Christians  to  the  whole  circle 
of  Christian  life,  respecting  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  _  period, 
was  continvially  becoming  obliterated.  Men  forgot  tiat  Christian  wor- 
ship is  not  conBned  to  any  particular  place,  times,  or  actions,  but  was 
meant  to  embrace  the  entire  life,  consecrated  to  God.  Tet  the  more 
distinguished  church-teaohers,  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  well 
understood,  that  living  Christianity  could  proceed  only  out  of  that  orig- 
inal Christian  consciousness,  to  which  the  whole  Christian  life  presented 
itself  as  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  they  labored^  to 
revive  this  consciousness,  —  to  counteract,  in  every  way,  that  delusive 
notion,  which  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  m  the  opus  operatKm_  of 
joining  in  outward  acts  of  worship,  and  to  introduce  the  point  of  view 
into  practical  life,  that  instruction  in  divine  truth,  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  prayer,  were  not  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  church  aa- 
sembhes,  but  should  be  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life. 
Accordingly  ChrysoBtom,in  his  sixth  discourse  agfunst  the  confounding  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism,^  observes,  that  "  God  permitted  the  single 
temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  destroyed,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  thou- 
sand others  of  far  higher  dignity  than  that ;  for  the  apostie  declares, '  Te 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'  Adorn  this  house  of  God,  drive  from 
it  all  wicked  thoughts,  so  that  you  may  be  a  temple  of  the  Spirit,  and 
make  others  do  so  too."  "  Christians,"  he  remarks  in  another  dis- 
course, "  should  not  merely  celebrate  one  single  day  as  a  feast ;  for 
the  apostle  says,  1  Corinth.  5:8:  '  Let  us  keep  the  feast,  nob  with  old 
leaven,'  &c.  '  We  are  not  to  stand  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  by 
the  golden  altar, — we,  whom  the  Lord  of  all  existence  hinself  has  made 
his  own  dwelling,  and  who  continually  bold  converse  with  hun  by 
prayer,  by  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  by  the  sacred  scriptures, 
by  alms,  and  by  the  fact  that  we  bear  him  in  our  hearts.  What  need 
therefore  of  the  sabbath,  to  him  who  celebrates  a  continual  feast,  who 
has  his  conversation  in  heaven  1  Let  us,  then,  celebrate  a  continual 
feast,  and  let  us  do  no  sin ;  for  this  is  the  keeping  of  tbe  feast."  ^  In 
opposition  to  those  who  thought  themselves  righteous  because  they 
regtdarly  attended  church,  he  says :  "  If  a  child  daily  goes  to  school 
and  yet  learns  nothing,  would  that  be  any  excuse  for  him?  —  would  it 
not  i-ather  serve  to  aggravate  his  fault  ?  Just  so  it  is  with  us ;  for  we 
go  to  the  church,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  spending  a  few  momenta 
there,  but  that  we  may  go  away  with  some  great  gain  in  spiritual  tilings. 
If  we  depart  empty,  our  very  zeal  in  attending  the  sanctuary  will  re. 

1  Adv.  Judteoa,  TI. }  7,  T.  I.  661.         =  H.  39,  in  Matth.  j  3,  ed.  Montf.  T.  VII  f.  43S 
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dound  to  our  condemnation  But  that  this  may  not  be  the  result,  let 
us,  on  leaving  this  place,  friends  with  friends,  fathers  with  their  children, 
masters  with  their  servants,  exercise  ourselves  in  reducing  to  practice 
the  lessons  we  have  here  learned.  This  momentary  exhortation  cannot 
extirpate  every  evil ;  the  husband  should  hear  it  again  at  home  from 
his  wife,  the  wife  fmm  her  husband."  ^  And  in  another  discourse :  ^ 
"  When  you  have  sung  together  two  or  three  Psalms,  and  super6cially 
gone  through  the  ordinary  prayers,  and  then  return  home,  you  suppose 
this  suffices  for  your  salvation.  Have  you  not  heard  what  the  prophet, 
or  rather  what  God,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  says :  '  This  peo- 
ple honor  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.'  ?  "  He  waa 
ever  pressing  this  point,  that  every  house  should  be  a  church ;  every 
father  of  a  family,  a  shepherd  for  his  household  ;  that  he  was  equally 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  even  for  that  of  the  do- 
mestics, whom  the  gospel  placed  on  a  level  with  aJl  other  men  in  their 
relation  to  God.*  He  complains  that,  whilst  in  the  early  Chrisfjan  times 
the  house  was  by  the  love  of  heavenly  things  converted  into  a  church,  the 
church  itself  was  now,  through  the  earthly  direction  of  thou^t  in  those 
that  visited  it,  converted  into  an  ordinary  house.*  Augustin,  likewise 
says  to  the  members  of  his  community :  "  It  is  your  business  to  make 
tticmost  of  your  talent:  ea«h  man  should  be  a  bishop  in  his  own  house; 
he  must  see  to  it,  that  his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter,  his  servant,  (since 
he  is  bought  with  so  great  a  price,)  persevere  in  the  true  faith.  The 
apostolical  teaching  placed  the  master  above  the  servant,  and  bound  the 
servant  to  obedience  towards  his  mast«r ;  hut  Christ  kas  paid  one  ran- 
aom  for  both."  ^ 

In  respect  particularly  to' prayer,  Chrysostom  often  took  ground 
against  the  delusive  notion,  which  grew  out  of  that  Jewish  tendency, 
that  unevangeiical  distinction  of  secular  and  spiritual  things,  which  we 
must  ao  often  allude  to,  as  though  this  duty  might  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  performed  in  every  place,  and  during  the  ordinary  business  of 
hfe,  which  indeed  should  be  sanctified  thereby,  as  well  as  in  the  church. 
"When  Christ  came,"  says  he,  "  he  purified  the  whole  world  ;  every 
place  became  a  house  of  prayer.  For  this  reason,  Paul  exhorts  us 
to  pray  everywhere  with  boldness,  and  moreover,  without  doubting. 
1  Timoth.  2:  8.  Mark  you,  how  the  world  has  been  purified  ?  As  it 
regards  the  place,  we  may  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands ;  for  the  whole 
earth  has  become  consecrated,  more  consecrated  than  the  holy  of 
holies."  6  After  having  remarked  that  ail  the  works  of  the  frail  earthly 
life  should  flow  from  prayer,  and  find  support  in  the  same,  he  supposes 
it  objected  by  a  woridly  man  of  those  times :  "  How  can  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  man  tied  to  the  courts  of  justice,  pray  and  resort  to  the  church 
thrice  in  a  day  ? "  And  he  replies :  "  It  is  possible  and  very  easy ;  for,  if 
you  cannot  easily  repair  to  the  church,  you  may  at  least  pray  before 

I  H.  V.  de  81Mni«,  4  7,  T.  II.  f.  71.  '  In  Matlh.  H.  32,  §  7.    T6re  al  oUi^ 

,  Hom.  XI.  in  Matili.  ^  7.  ^K^oiai  i^oa^,  mv  Si  i,  iK^Mda  oMa  yi. 

=_Hoin.  VI.  m  Genes[n,  j  a.     'Es«?itiaiav  j'wtv.  ' 

irOBjOou  aov  r^  alidav,  nai  yap  nal    inrtvdv-         =  S.  94. 

KOf  cl  xal  T^c  Tuv  JTOiiiuy  nal  Ti/g  Tuv  oUerur         «  Homil.  I.  de  cruto  pt  Inlioui!  S  1    T  IL 
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the  door,  and  that  even  thougli  j-ou  may  be  tied  to  the  courts  of  justice : 
for  it  needs  not  so  much  the  voice,  m  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  not 
BO  much  the  outstretched  hands,  as  the  devotional  soul ;  not  so  much  this 
or  the  otlier  posture,  as  the  mind."  He  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is 
not  here  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  Wherever  you  may  he,  you  still 
have  the  altar,  the  sacrificial  knife,  and  the  oifering  by  you ;  for  you 
yourself  are  priest,  altar,  and  sacrifice.  Wherever  you  are,  you  may 
raise  an  altar,  by  simply  cherishing  a  devout  and  serious  temper.  Place 
and  time  are  no  hindrance.  Though  you  bow  not  the  knee,  though  you 
beat  not  the  breast,  though  you  stretch  not  your  hands  to  heaven,  but 
only  manifest  a  warm  heart,  you  have  all  that  belongs  to  prayer.  The 
wife,  while  she  holds  in  her  lap  the  spindle  and  spins,  can  with  her  soul 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  caO  with  fervency  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  possible  for  this  man  to  offer  a  fervent  prayer,  while  he  is  on  his  way 
alone  to  the  market ;  for  that  other  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  God,  who  sits 
in  his  shop  and  sews  leather ;  and  the  servant  who  makes  purchas- 
es, goes  errands,  or  sits  in  the  kitchen,  has  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
domg  the  same  thing."  ^  .    .  .      n,   ■  ,j 

To  this  period  also  was  transmitted  from  the  primitive  Christian 
times  the  right,  closely  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  the  univer- 
sal Christian  priesthood,  and  belonging  to  all  Christians,  of  instructing 
and  edifying  themselves  by  going  directly  to  the  fountain  of  the  divme 
word.  Hence  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  multijjHcd,  and  exposed 
for  sale.^  It  was  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of  a  pious  Christian  edu- 
cation, both  in  men  and  women,  to  become  early  familiar  with  the  holy 
scriptures.  Thus  Jerome  notices  it  of  Lffita,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  that 
she  taught  her  daughter,  from  early  childhood,  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the 
sacred  scriptures  instead  of  jewelry  and  silks ;  ^  that  she  learned  pa- 
tience from  the  example  of  Job ;  that  she  never  suffered  the  gospel  to 
be  out  of  her  reach.*  Among  both  women  and  men,  of  whatever  rank 
in  society,  it  was  regarded  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those  with 
whotQ  Christianity  was  a  serious  concern  of  the  heart,  that  they  wore 
much  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Bible;  — as  the  examples  of 
Monica  and  Nonna  show.  The  rhetorical  preacher  who  pronounced  the 
funeral  discourse  on  the  younger  Constantino,  mentions  it  to  his  praise 
that  he  constantly  nourished  his  soul  out  of  the  sacred  wntings,  and 
formed  his  life  by  their  precepts.^  This,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  empty  eulogy ;  but  it  enables  us  nevertheless  tosee 
what  was  reckoned  in  this  age  as  belonging  to  tiie  qualities  of  a  pious 
prince.  When  Pagans  who  were  inquiring  after  the  truth,  found  diffi- 
culties in  the  Christian  doctiines,  they  did  not  repair  at  once,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  clergy,  but  oftentimes  to  their  firiends  among 
Uie  Christian  laity.     These  sought  for  a  solution  of  the  questions  pro- 

JDeAnnaS.lV.^6,T.lT.f,738.  posilnm  de  manihns.     Comp.  abore,  the 

»  ScripLura  venaUs  fortur  pec  publicam.  examples  from  the  rule  of  Basil,  and  what 

An<m3tin.  in  Ps.  36,  S.  1,  i  2.  Gregorj  of  Nysaa  says  respecting  the  edn- 

»Bp,  107,  M2.  Pi'ogemmisetserico.di-  cation  of  Macrina.  , 

yinos  codices  amet.  ^  Anonym,  monod.  in  Conslantin    jnn. 

•  In   Job  virtutis   et  palienti^   esempla  p.  T,  ed.  Morell.     'EwrnnSw  Koi  jiiov  kKor 

aecletur,  ad  evangelia  transeal,  ounquam  ea  /lei  ko!  v^c  ijipiiSiulj. 
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posed  to  tham  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  when  they  met  with  difficul- 
ties there  too  hard  for  them  to  solve,  Augustin  invites  them  not  so 
much  to  seek  instruction  from  their  spiritual  guides,  sa  to  pray  for  lic-ht 
from  above.i  For  those  who  were  awakened  by  the  public  worship^of 
God  to  more  serious  reflection  on  divine  truth,  or  who  were  desirous 
of  studying  the  scriptures  in  a  moi-e  quiet  way,  rooms  were  provided 
and  furnished  with  Bibles  in  the  galleries  of  the  church,  (^^po>.rc^pt^,) 
to  which  they  could  retire  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  meditation.^ 
Jerome  complains  of  it  as  an  evil  that  men  and  women  all  thought  them- 
selves competent  to  discourse,  however  deficient  their  knowledge,  on  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume.^ 

The  clergy  were  not  the  firet  to  derive  from  the  unevangelical  theoiy 
respecting  a  distinct  priestly  caste  the  inference  which  lay  not  very  re- 
mote, that  the  fountain  of  the  divine  word  was  to  be  approached  onlv  by 
themselves ;  that  the  laity  must  depend  for  all  their  instruction  in  diVine 
thmgs  simply  on  the  clergy,  without  being  entitled  to  go  to  the  original 
source  itself:  but  it  was  the  altogether  worldly-minded  laity,  who,  aa  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  distinction  between  a  spiritual  and  a  secular 
class,  to  set  up  for  themselves  a  convenient  Christiaiiity,  subservient 
to  their  pleasures,  so  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  as  a  reason  for 
avoidmg  all  intercourse  with  the  divine  word,  and  an  excuse  for  their 
indifference  to  higher  interests,  alleging  that  the  study  of  the  Bible 
was  a  busmess  properly  belonging  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  But 
distinguished  church-teachers,  such  as  Chiysostom  and  Augustin,  con- 
tended strenuously  against  this  way  of  thinking.  The  former  denomi- 
nates (he  excuses :  "  I  am  a  man  of  business ;  I  am  no  monk  ;  I  have 
a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,"  *  cold  and  cxceedmgly  censurable 
words;  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  just  those  persons  who 
were  inthe  midst  of  the  storms  of  the  worid  and  exposed  to  its  many 
temptations,  stood  most  of  all  in  need  of  those  means  of  preservation 
and  safety  which  the  holy  scriptures  furnish  — more  even  than  those 
who  led  a  life  of  silent  retirement,  far  from  all  strife  with  (he  outward 
world.*  Frequently,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  public  dis- 
courses, he  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  which 
they  heard  read  from  the  scriptures  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them 
also  with  their  families  at  home ;  ^  for  what  food  was  for  the  body,  such 
the  holy  scriptures  were  for  the  soul,  —  the  source  whence  it  derived 
substantial  strength.'  To  induce  his  hearers  to  study  the  scriptures, 
he  wa3  often  accustomed  — when  there  was  as  yet  no  set  lesson  of  the 


_  1  AdipsnmDominampalsaoraniJojpeW,  a  feniiiiis  quod  viros  doccant.    En.  53  ad 

insla.    Sermo  105,  i  3.  Paiilmnm,  i  5. 

"  Paniinns  of  Hola,  ep.  32!,  T.  J.  p.  203.  *  -Jiv^p  d/u  (Jwrwif  oii  lariv  Ipov,  ypi. 

Ulc  poteiit  tHoiieDs  sacria  lutendcre  iSris.  fdvuv,                   '                               ojroraja- 

'  Sola  acriptura  ara  est,  qaam  sibi  om-  *  H,  III.  de  Laiaro,  T.  I. 

nes  passim  vindicanl,  hanc  gaimla  anns,  ^  Ka2  ini  olKlag  omiaAi^/iEv  if  avayvCaa 

hane  delirus  senox,  hanc  sophisla  verbosus,  rar  Sciuv  jrpom'jtu'  ypa^Cni.     Hom.  29,  in 

hanc  universi  priesumnnl,  lacerant,  docenl,  Genes.  ^  2. 

anteqnam  distant     Alii  adducto  supercilio  '  'OTreo  I)  aa/janK!/  Tpo^  rfiA;  TJjv  mam- 

ndia,  verba  trutinanles,  inter  mulierculas  ow  r^f  r^/icrcpac  laxvoc,  tovto  if  laiayvuBK 

icris  liieris  philocopliantur,  alii  discunt  i?  ■^xv  fiy^rai.    L.  o.  T.  IV.  f.  281. 
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sa«red  word  prescribed  for  every  Sunday  —  to  give  out  for  sometime 
beforehand  the  text  which  he  designed  to  make  a  suhject  of  discourse 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  to  exhort  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  better  prepared  for  his  remarks,  in  the  meantime  to  reflect  upon  it 
themselves.'  In  like  manner,  Augustin  says;  "Do  not  allow  your- 
Belves  to  he  so  immersed  in  present,  earthly  things,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  I  have  no  time  to  read  or  to  hear  God's  word."^  Among  the  charac- 
ters of  the  zealous  Christian,  whom  he  describes  under  the  figure  of  the 
ant,  as  one  that  treasures  up  from  the  divine  word  that  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  use  in  the  time  of  need,  be  places  the  following :  "  He 
goes  to  church  and  listens  to  God's  word ;  he  returns  home,  finds  a 
Bible  there,  and  opens  and  reads  it."^  Often  does  Chrysostom  trace 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  life,  —  the  spread 
of  error  and  of  vice,  —  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  scriptures.* 

Two  hindrances  to  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  might  then  for 
the  first  time  unquestionably  have  been  removed,  had  Christianity  been 
directed  also  to  multiply  and  diffuse  the  means  of  general  mental  culti- 
vation, and  by  associations  formed  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  supply  what 
individuals  could  not  obtain  for  themselves.  These  two  hindrances 
were,  first,  the  fact  that  but  few  knew  how  to  read,  and  second,  the  high 
price  of  manuscripts.^ 

In  respect  to  this  second  hindrance,  of  poverty,  which  forbade  the 
purchase  of  a  Bible,  Chrysostom  reckoned  it  among  thoge  pretexts 
which  would  certainly  ^ve  way  to  real  earnestness  and  zeal  about 
Christianity.  "  As  many  of  the  poorer  class,"  ssud  he,  "  are  constantly 
making  this  excuse,  that  they  have  no  Bibles,  I  would  like  to  ask 
them,  can  poverty,  however  great  it  may  be,  binder  a  man  when_  he 
does  not  possess,  complete,  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  ?  What,  then !  is  it 
not  aingulai'  that  in  this  case  he  never  thinks  of  laying  the  blame  to  his 
poverty,  but  does  his  best  that  it  may  not  hinder  him ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  m  a  case  where  he  a  to  bo  so  great  a  gainer,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty  ?  "^ 

As  to  those  who  were  prevented  from  studying  the  scriptures  them- 
selves, the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  church,  as  Chrysostom  ex- 
plains in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  and  in  other  places,  was  to  serve 
as  a  remedy  for  this  want ;  for  on  these  occasions  not  single  passages 
merely,  but  entire  sections  and  whole  books  of  the  Bible,  were  read  in 

1  This  he  descrihea  as  his  method  in  the  iiimii^Ei.  Cateches,  V.  }  7.  Augiislin 
discourse  on  Lazarus,  referred  In  in  the  pre-  makes  a  distinction  between  the  hoolc  of 
ceim"  note     T.  I.  f.  737-  creation  and  the  booli  of  the  snered  writings : 

2  Hon  mihi  vaoat  legere.  In  Psalm,  66,  Jn  islis  codicibus  nan  ea  legant,  nisi  qui 
(  ]0  litiems  novemnt,  in  loto  mundo  legat  et 

0  Andiro  sermoncm,  audire  leotionem,  in-  idiota.    In  Psalra.  45,  }  7.    Angostin  was 

venire  librum,  aperire  et  legere.    In  Psalm,  in  want  of  a  Bible,  when  Ihe  desire  first 

gg  I  3  arose  in  his  mind  at  Milan  to  become  more 

i  E  "  Protein,  in  epist,  ad  Rom.  T.  IS.  accuratelr  acquainted  with  the  divine  doc- 

f  ^26^  "  trines ;  Uhi  ipsoa  codices  qnterimas  1  Unde 

'  6  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  adduces  as  a  rea-  aul  quando  comparamns  1    Confess.  1.  VI. 

gon  why  all  could  not  read  the  Bihle,  "ig-  ^18.  A  difficulty  which,  to  he  Bare,  ha  could 

norance  and  the  pressure  of  business,"  oS  easily  sannonnt,  when  he  was  in  right  ear- 

imVTEc  dvifovrat   Ta^   yp^it   ^vayiv>'^aKUVy  nest  about  the  matter. 
oiiU  Tofif  /icw  liiuTcia,  Tovf  ii  iojro^a  tie        '  Hom.  XI.  in  Johan. }  1. 
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connection.  Hence  many  who  could  not  read  had  still  been  ahle,  bj  a 
constant  attendance  at  church,  and  by  carefully  listening  to  the  portions 
read  in  each  year,  to  treasure  up  in  their  memories  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  scriptures.^ 

2.  -Relation  of  Public  Worship  to  Art.  Church  Buildings;  their 
Embellishments  ;  Images, 

We  remarked  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the  primitive  Christian 
way  of  thinking  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  art,  as  being  a  heathen 
practice.  This  stem  opposition  to  art  would  naturally  cease  as  the  op- 
position to  the  now  constantly  declining  Paganism  relaxed.  Christian- 
ity might,  and  indeed  by  its  very  nature  should,  appropriate  to  its  own 
USB,  purify,  ennoble,  and  sanctify  even  art :  hut  the  danger  now  threat- 
ened, that  the  artistic  element  would  become  too  predominant  for  the 
healthful  development  of  religious  morals ;  that  external  splendor  and 
ornament  would  supplant  the  simple  devotion  of  the  heart;  that  sense 
and  the  imagination  would  he  called  mto  exercise  more  than  the  mind 
and  the  affections.  Yet  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  the  primitive 
evangelical  temper,  directed  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
maintained  the  struggle  with  this  new  tendency  which  threatened  to 
turn  devotion  away  from  the  inner  essence  of  religion. 

As,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  whole  outward  form  of  the  church 
and  of  church  life  betokened  a  community  propagating  itself  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  dominant  power,  a  community  persecuted  and  oppressed  ;  so, 
in  the  present,  the  altered  situation  of  this  community  manifested  itself 
in_  its  whole  external  appearance.  The  churches  destroyed  under  the 
Dioclesian  persecution  were  again  rebuilt  in  greater  magnificence  ;  the 
Christian  emperors  emulated  each  other  in  erecting  splendid  structures, 
and  in  embellishing  and  enriching  them  in  every  way.  Wealthy  and 
noble  laymen  followed  their  example ;  and  the  delusive  notion  insinu- 
ated itself,  that,  in  so  doing,  men  perfonned  a  work  of  peculiar  merit 
and  of  the  highest  service  to  religion.  Many  believed  that  by  thus 
contributing  to  adorn  the  churches,  by  presenting  them  with  costly  ves- 
sels, mounted  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  they  could  atone  for 
their  sins.  Hence  Chryaostom  felt  himself  constrained  to  say :  "  God 
forbid  that  we  should  believe  Jt  is  enough  for  our  salvation,  if  we  rob 
widows  and  orphans,  and  present  to  the  altar  a  golden  chalice,  set  with 
precious  stones !  Wouldst  thou  honor  the  offering  of  Christ  ?  Then 
present  him  thy  own  soul  as  an  offering,  for  which  he  himself  has  offered 
up  his  life.  Let  this  become  a  golden  one ;  for  the  church  is  not  a 
storehouse  of  gold  and  silver  manufactures,  but  it  is  the  community  of 
angels ;  hence  we  ask  for  souls ;  for  even  this  (donation  made  to  the 
church)  God  accepts  only  for  the  salce  of  souls.^    The  pious  and  en- 

1  As  was   done    by  Partheniua,   after-  '  ChrjBOst.  in  Matth.  h.  50,  }  3.    So  also 

wards  bishop  in  Lampsacna,  in  whose  yonth,  he  says  in  his  BOlii  toniily  on  Matthew,}  2; 

it  it)  relttted,  lilemrnm  imperiloe,  flanotanim  "  Instead  of  presenting  to  the  chnroh  aplen- 

BUlem   Bcripluraram  vel   maxime   valens  did  vessels,  and  expending  large  soms  in 

memoria.    See  tiis  life,  which  seems  to  be  ornamenting  the  walls  and  the  grounds  of 

at  least  not  without  a  genuine  foundation,  the  chni-ch,  it  would  be  better  to  provide 

Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Febr.  T.  11.  f.  33,  first  for  the  support  of  the  poor."    There 
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lightened  abbot,  Isidorus  of  Pclusium,  in  a  beautifully  written  letter, 
complains  of  his  bishop,  that  he  superfluouslj  decorated,  with  costly 
marbles,  the  outward  structure  of  tho  church ;  whilst  he  persecuted  the 
pious,  and  thus  destroyed  the  true  church  consisting  of  the  comiaunity 
of  believers  H  adm  n  ahes  him  to  he  careful,  and  (Ustinguish  between 
the  church  bu  Id  g  anl  the  church  itself;  the  latter  being  composed 
of  pure  so  1  the  f  m  f  wood  and  stone, ^  In  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, said  h  cl  !  bu  1  Imgs  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  but  the  church 
consisting  f  the  mmun  ties  was  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Now, 
the  church  t  u  tu  s  e  e  resplendent  with  marbles ;  but  the  church 
itself  was  barren  of  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit,^ 

Magnificent  public  buildings,  already  erected,  and  pagan  temples, 
were  also  occasionally  presented  as  gifts  to  the  churches,  and  were  conse- 
crated and  altered  for  tho  purposes  of  Christian  worship.  Yet  it  might 
well  be  that,  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  more  simple  places  of  assem- 
bly, which  bore  the  impress  of  Christian  antiquity,  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  splendid  church  edifices  ia 
the  large  cities.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  (who  lived  after  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,)  labors  to  show,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  that 
the  distinguishmg  mark  of  Christianity,  as  compared  wJth  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  could  not  consist  in  the  beauty  of  its  outward  buildings,  in 
which  it  was  excelled  by  both  those  religions ;  but  what  constituted 
the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  what  it  had  in  preference  to  both  these 
religions,  was  the  spiritual  being  of  the  church,  the  community  of  be- 
lievers, God's  true  temple.  The  living  God  would  have  living  temples. 
In  this  discourse  he  remarks,  that  no  Christian  churches  were  to  be 
found,  or  at  least  but  very  few,  which  could  he  compared  with  the 
ruins  of  the  neglected  heathen  temples.^  Doubtless  this  language  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  literally  true.  We  must  make  allowance  for  what  should 
be  attributed  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  explained  as  too  general  a 
conclusion  from  individual  examples. 

The  Christian  churches  were  planned  after  the  pattern  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  threefold  division  was  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  peculiar  form  of  worship,  as  it  had  sprung  out  of  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  priesthood,  corresponding  to  the  Jewbh,  and  of  a 
New  Testament  sacrificial  service  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  three  parts  were,  first,  the  front  court,*  where  all  the 
'  ""  gans,  Jews,  and  Catechumens,  could  stand  and  hear  the 
a  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  ;  the  place  asagned  to  all  the 
uninitiated :  next,  the  proper  temple,  the  place  aligned  to  the  com- 
munity of  laymen,  believers  and  baptized  persons :  ®  finally,  the  sanctu- 

wero,  ou  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  hishops  '  Lib,  I.  Tract,  XIV.    Quod  Rut  Tmllam 

like  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  (who  hence  sat  perrarum  eat  per   omnem   ecclesiam 

hore  the  surname  of  AiiSo^pjjf,)  that  wore  Dei  orationis  loci  membrum,  qnod  poasit 

rerj  willing  to  deprive  the  poor  of  what  quavis  ruinn  in  se  mci^entibus  idololatriie 

was  (heir  doe,  and  expend  it  ou  the  erection  ^ibus  nunc  usque  aliquatenus  compiirari. 

of  splendid  buililings.       _  *  Dp^voof,  i-opflijj,  ferula,  so  called  from 

1  Ori  dAW  luTiviKniiinia itai  A3M  Ixichi-  ils  ohlong  form. 

maaripiov,  1/  pew  y&p  e(  A/iu/iuv  ^vxar,  ri  '  The  vao;,  the  Upov  in  the  more  restrict- 

ff  dirt  Ai#(jv  Kat  fvAiov  olKodopeiiai.  ei  sense  of  the  term ;  eallcd  from  ils  shape 

^  See  lib.  II.  ep.  216.  i/  vaig  or  uavis  ecclesia^  (the  cave,)  whera 
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ary/  — the  place  appropriated  to  the  oiFering  of  the  New  Testament 
sacrifices,  and  to  the  priests  who  presented  them,  and  therefore  separat- 
ed by  a  veil  *  and  railing  ^  from  the  other  parts  of  the  church.  Here 
stood  the  altar :  here  stood  the  Sp6noc,  the  chair  (cathedra)  of  the  bishop ; 
and  in  a  semicircle  around  it  were  seats  for  the  clergy.  The  clergy 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holy  supper  within  the  limits 
which  separated  the  altar  from  the  other  parts  of  the  church.* 

The  consecration  of  new  churches  was  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity. It  was  a  popular  festival,  which  such  bishops  as  Theodoret  court- 
eously invit«d  even  Pagans  to  attend ;  and  the  day  of  the  year  in 
which  this  consecration  had  been  made,  was  likewise  solemnized.  The  un- 
evangelical  notion  which,  like  so  many  other  errors  of  church  life,  grew 
out  of  the  confusion  of  outward  things  with  spiritual,  was  already  be- 
coming fixed,  that  by  this  consecration  the  churches  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  of  their  own  ;  although,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  an  evangelical  tendency  of  spirit  which  placed  the 
essence  of  the  church  rather  in  the  communion  of  hearts,  and  derived 
all  true  consecration  and  holiness  solely  from  the  direction  of  the  spirit, 
opposed  itself  to  this  error.^  Chrysostom  represents  the  benefit  of 
prayer  in  the  church  to  consist,  not  in  the  holiness  of  the  place,  but  in 
the  eleoaUon  of  the  feelings  iy  Ohistian  communion,  by  the  bond  of 
love  ;  ^  although  the  very  men  who,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  impulse 
of  their  purely  Christian  consciousness,  uttered  so  many  noble  thoughts 
in  opposition  to  the  sensuous  and  Judaizing  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  were  nevertheless  urged  on  by  that  spirit,  unconsciously,  to 
wa.rrant  and  confirm  many  a  practice  which  was  at  war  with  that  purely 
Christian  consciousness.  Thus  Chrysostom,  for  example,  who,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  proofs  already  given,  understood  so  well  how  to  distin- 
guish and  hold  apart  the  New  Testament  point  of  view  from  that  of  the 
Old,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  church  to  the 
temple  of  the  Old  Testament,  mentioned,  among  other  things,  the  higher 
virtue  of  the  sacred  lamp  in  the  church,  compared  to  that  in  the  temple ; 
since,  by  the  oil  of  the  former,  miraculous  cures  had  been  .wi'ought  by 


also  was  the  chancel,  from  which  the  holy  litnils  of  the  sanctuaiy.    . 
scriptures  were  read,  and  occasion  ally  the  ported  to  have  been  the  firat  10  make  a 
sermon  v/as  delivered,  {u/illav,  pulpitum,  change  in  (his  respect  in  t&yor  of  the  empe- 
EupgestuB.)    Um^  was  not  always  alike  in  ror  Theodosiue:  he  assigned  the  latter  a 
this  respe«t    Sometiraea  tlie  sermon  was  place  at  the  head  of  the  church,  immediate- 
preached  from  the  sfBps  of  the  altar,  some-  ly  in  front  of  the  limits,  (npJ  itjvdpw^MTUi'.) 
times  from  the  tribune,  j3^;ui,  or  exedra  of  Sozom.  hist,  eceles.  VII.  25. 
the  bishop.  *  The  term  "  churth,"  sava  Chrysostom, 
i  Tu  ayia  tuv  iflav,  Tu  iiltfro,  sanctuari-  is   a  deaignaiion  of  fellowship,  —  iKKi^ala 
cm,  0^iia  metoDyraice.  avarinian;  Knl  avv6imi  loTiy  Sfoua.     In 
2  Af^ipa.  Psalm.  149,  T.  V.  f.  498.    The  church  U 
'  Kij-iiitidef,  cancelli.  BOt  wall  and  roof,  but  &ith  and  life  —  5  ^■ 
*  As  in  this  distinction  of  the  dorgy  is  K^nia  0*  ™;rof  Koi  Spo<^oc,  uUit  maric  Kot 
exhibited  the  false  notion  of  the  priesthood,  /Jiof.    Sermo  in  Entrop.  T.  HI.  f.  388. 
so  ihe  Byzantine  spirit,  which  tended  to  drag  '  'EvraiSa  irrrt  rt  jtAeow,  bW  ^  d/iaVBia, 
into  the  church  even   the  diatinclions  of  xi:i  ^  av/i^ia,  aal  t^(  ayajn/t  6  oivStauot. 
worldly  rank,  is  betrayed  in  the  cireum-  It  is  (rue,  he  adds,  on  the  false  principle  of 
•>»ncethatan  exception  was  made  in  this  the  priesthood,  by  which  he  too  was  fettered: 
le  with  regard  to  the  emperors,  who  were  koI  al  niv  lepiuv  eSjcu.    De  iacomprehensi- 
■     '  0  take  their  place  within  the  bili,  T.  I.  f.  469,  j  6. 
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those  wno  used  it  in  the  exercise  of  tnie  faith. ^  It  was  charged  as  a 
high  misdemaanor  on  Athanasius,  that  on  the  Easter  festival  he  had  as- 
sembled the  community,  whom  the  other  churches  had  not  room  enough 
to  accommodate,  iu  a  large  edifice  recently  founded  bj  the  emperor  Coa- 
Btantine,  before  it  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  usual  form. 
Prayer  and  worship,  it  waa  alleged,  ought  never  to  be  offered  on  any 
unconsecrated  spot.  Athanasius  met  his  accusers  with  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  who  would  pray  should  shut  himself  in  his  chamber: 
no  place  therefore  was,  in  itself  considered,  too  profane  for  prayer.^ 

As  it  regards  the  decoration  of  churches  witii  representations  of  re- 
ligious objects,  it  is  necessary  first  to  distinguish  here,  from  other  images, 
the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  sign  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  the  token  of  redemption.  Prom  the  actions  of  diuly  life, 
in  which  this  sign  was  everywhere  customarily  employed,  and  which 
were  thus  to  be  consecrated  and  sanctified,  the  sign  probably  passed 
over,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  places  where  the  Christian  communities 
assembled  for  worship,^  although  other  symbols  were  still  kept  away 
from  them  as  savoring  of  Paganism.  A  true  and  geniime  Christian 
feeling  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  practice,  when  thb  symbol  was  employed 
not  only  in  the  consecration  of  all  ecclesiastical  transactions,  as  m  bap- 
tism, clerical  ordination,  the  ordinance  of  the  supper,  the  religious  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  but  also  in  other  transactions  of  life,  whether 
of  a  more  sorrowful  or  joyful  kind ;  the  feeling,  that  the  Christian's 
whole  life,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  should  be  passed  with  one  constant 
reference  to  the  redemption,  and  sanctified  thereby.  But  with  most, 
this  resort  to  the  sign  of  the  h  d  b     me  a  mere  mechanical  act, 

in  performmg  which  they  eitl  t    onscious  themselves  of  the 

ideas  thus  symbolized,  or  el  t  isf  d  to  the  outward  sign  what 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  f  th  d  t  th  temper  of  the  heart  alone, 
and  thus  fell  into  a  superstit  nt      of  the  symbol  itself.     The 

cross,  hitherto  simple  and  de  1 1  t  f  II  ments,  was  now  gorgeously 
decorated,  as  the  altered  c  d  t  f  th  church  was  thought  to  re- 
quire, with  gold,  pearis,  and  precious  stones.  The  universal  use  of  this 
symbol  is  thus  described  by  Chrysostom  :  "  The  sign  of  universal  exe- 
cration, the  sign  of  extremest  punishment,  has  now  become  the  object  of 

1  Hom.  32,  Matth.  \  6.    'Icaaai  ioui  jierii  Btitioua  mnllitiide,  the  whole  place  was  con- 

itHn-Juf  Kol  einaipug  itmii^  ;t:pioaf«Mjt  vooij-  aecraled,  and  could  no  longer  be  used  for 

/iQTo  Ihiaav,  any  ordinary  purpose  of  Eodal  lifo.     Very 

*  Athenas.  apologia  ad  Constantium, }  17.  jnstly  waa  it  remarked  by  the  bishop  Syne- 

To  what  profanation  of  holy  things  that  BH-  sius,  complaining  of  this   transaction   to 

perstilious  reverence  for  the  externa]  signa  Theophilns,  patriarch   of   Constantinople, 

of  the  holy  was  capable  of  leading,  this  ex-  that  in  this  way  the  holiest  ordinances  toald 

ample  may  show.    Two  bishops  in  Lybio,  be  abused,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

about  the  year  420,  were  engaged  in  a  qnar-  vilest  purposes.    He  said  it  was  not  the 

rel  about  the  possession  of  a  place,  which  manner  ot  Christianity,  lo  exhibit  the  di- 

inai?  have  been  of  some  importance  as  a  vineasathing  which  oonld  he  charmed  with 

fortified  place  of  refuge  from  Uie  incursions  magical  necessity  by  cer[^n  formulas  of 

of  the  barbarians.    To  secure  this  spot  for  consecration ;  but  as  something  that  had 

his  church,  one  of  them  resorted  to  the  fol-  its  dwelling  in  the  pure  and  godlike  temper 

lowing  stratagem.     He  pressed  his  way  in  of  mind:  'Oarc  napelvat  jiSf  oTrufleoi  nal 

by  foi'ce.  caused  an  altar  to  be  brought,  and  roif  olKdai!  ™  iS™  SiaSiasaai.    Synes,  ep. 

consecrated  upon  it  the  sacrament  of  the  67  ad  Tbeopbilum*. 

wpper.    Now  in  the  opinion  of  the  super-  =  See  vol.  I.  sect.  2,  p  S09 
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universal  longing  and  love.  "We  see  it  everywhere  triumpliant :  we 
find  it  in  houses,  on  the  roofs  and  the  ivalla ;  in  cities  and  villages  ;  on 
the  market  place,  the  great  roada  and  in  deserts ;  on  moimtajna  and 
in  valleys  ;  i  on  the  aea,  on  ahips ;  on  booka  and  on  weapons ;  on 
wearing  apparol,  in  the  marriage  chamber^  at  banquets,  on  veasels  of 
gold  and  uf  ailver,  in  jiearls,  in  ]>ictures  on  the  walls,  on  beds  ;  on  the 
bodies  of  brute  animals  that  are  dbeased  ;  ^  on  the  bodies  of  those  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirite  ;  ^  in  the  dancea  of  those  going  to  pleaaure,  and 
in  the  associations  of  those  that  mortify  their  bodies."  *  Men  Eke  Angus- 
tin  denounced  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  that  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  indicate,  the  inward  bent  of  the  affections,  to  that  which 
should  have  a  living  existence  in  the  temper  of  the  heart.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  was  to  remind  believers  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  calling, 
of  their  destination  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  through  sufferings 
to  follow  Christ  to  glory.  God  wanted  not  such  as  described  this  sign 
on_  their  foreheads,  but  such  as  praotised  what  thia  sign  denoted  in  their 
daily  lives,  such  aa  bore  the  imitation  of  Christ's  humility  in  their 
hearts.^ 

It  was  a  somewhat  different  case,  where  representations  of  the  human 
form  were  employed  with  religiouB  allusions.  That  tendency  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period,  still  ex- 
pressed, at  the  beginning,  its  opposition  to  such  representations.  But 
as  Christianity  gradually  pressed  its  way  into  popular  and  domestic  life, 
the  cases  must  continually  become  more  frequent,  where,  in  place  of 
the  objects  of  pagan  worship,  those  would  be  substituted  which  were 
dear  to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  Christians.  Besides  this,  a  change 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  views  and  in  the  taste  of  the  Christians. 
Those  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  shrunk  from  the  outward  splendor 
of  religion  as  savoring  of  Paganism,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  so  often 
mentioned  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  were,  by  the 
altered  condition  of  the  church,  led  rather  to  wish  to  see  Christianity 
emblazoned  by  external  pomp  ;  and  the  conversion  of  many  was  of  such 
a  kind,  that  in  truth  their  tendency  to  materialism  in  religion  merely 
took  another  shape  and  turn.  They  would  fain  have,  in  Christlamty 
too,  a  religion  presented  under  images  of  sense.     This  tendency,  the 

lAlso  on  windows,  — 5-4  in  Matlh.  H-  frequently  made  the  sign  of  die  cross  witb 

'EiriTCivSvpiduj';  pasements  Wo  were  iaiil  the  linger  on  their  foreheads.    Buttliereare 

with  signs  of  the  cross;    a  practice  for-  also  several  places  where -^is  expiration 

bidden  hy  the  seiond  oouncll  of  Trulla,  691,  dooa  not  suffice,  and  which  perhaps  can  be 

C'  '3-  understood  in  no  other  sense,  than  that 

*  See  above,  the  account  of  the  rhetori-  Christians  sclnfilly  Imiirinted  in  some  way 
oi*"  SeTems.  or  other,  or  hung  the  sign  of  the  cross  Min 

*  It  being  the  intention  to  expel  evil  spirits  their  foreheads.,  Ai^stin.  in  Paalra.  73, 
•t  '^e  power  of  the  cross.  ^  5.    Jam  in  frontibus  cegnm  preciosins  est 

See  the  homily  on  Christ's  divinity,  J  9,  signum  erucis,  qnam  gemma  diadematis. 

T.  I.  r.  571.    We  frequently  find  it  men-  In  Ps.  32,  Enatrat.  UI. }  13,  compared  with 

turned  also,  Ibat  Christiiins  wore  Ihe  ngn  of  what  Chrysoslom  says,  ExposiL  in  Ps.  109, 

Me  cross  mt  their  firekods,  effin^re  crucom  p.  6,  T.  V.  f.  SS9.    IIiWTtf  iizi  TOv  perimov 

m  fronte,  iKmrOov  h  n>  peru-ntfy  porlare  riv  armipiv  ncpi^pouev,  ob  uhi  ISiiirai  /la-- 

cmcem  infronte;  — and  in  several  places,  vrrf,  i?2.tl  xal  aiTOt  ol  tA  iiaiy/mra  mpiKet- 
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imperial  family  of  the  Constaiitines  certainly  had  to  a  remarkaUe  de- 
gree, and  in  many  things  they  gave  the  tone  to  others.  As  a  suhatitute 
for  the  remains  of  old  pagan  art,  Constantino  lavished  on  the  puhlic  monu- 
meats  with  which  he  embellished  the  new  impenal  city,  the  representations 
of  religious  objects  taken  from  the  circle  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
as,  for  example,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Christ  under  the  image  of  the 
GJood  Shepherd.*  The  sister  of  this  emperor,  Constantia,  the  widow  of 
Licinias,  petitioned  the  bishop  Busebius  of  Csesarea  for  a  figure  of 
Christ. 

It  was  not  tKe  church-teachers,  then,  nor  the  leaders  and  heads  of 
the  communities,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Christians,' with  whom  we 
reckon  also  the  lofty  ones  of  the  earth,  that  introduced  the  use  of  re- 
ligious imao^ea.  At  Rome,  the  names  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
being  often  coupled  together  as  martyrs,  and  the  memory  of  both  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day,  it  came  about,  that  the  figure  of  Christ,  at- 
tended by  these  two  apostles,  was  painted  on  the  waDs ;  a  fact  by  which 
many  of  the  heathen  were  misled  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  been  chosen 
among  the  apostles  by  Christ  during  his  earthly  lifetime.^  Images  of 
martyrs,  venerated  monks,^  and  bishops,  were  dispersed  far  and  wide. 
The  Antiochians  had  the  likeness  of  their  deceased  bishop  Meletius  en- 
graven on  their  signets,  and  painted  on  cups,  goblets,  and  on  the  walls 
of  their  chambers.*  The  figure  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  was  a 
favorite  subject  of  Christian  art.^  Among  the  rich  and  noble  men  and 
■women  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  Christianity  was  af- 
fected even  in  the  mode  of  dress ;  atid,  as  often  happens,  it  was  supposed 
the  corrupt  inclinations  which  remained  essentially  the  same,  were 
sanctified  by  the  seenJy  show  of  a  Christian  outside.  When  it  was  the 
fashion  for  men  and  women  of  rank  to  wear  garments  on  which 
the  whole  representation  of  a  chase  was  embroidered  ia  gold  and  silver 
threads,  they  who  made  pretensions  to  piety,  on  the  other  hand,  chose 
the  representation  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Ca.na ;  of  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy,  who  took  up  his  bed  and  walked ;  of  the  blind  man  re- 
stored to  sight ;  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood ;  of  the  Magda- 
lene who  embraced  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
Bedizened  with  such  figures,  they  supposed — as  Asterias,  bishop  of 
Amaaia,  in  Pontus,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  asserts  —  that 
their  dress  must  be  well  approved  in  the  sight  of  God.^  This  excellent 
church-teacher  advises  them  rather  to  dispose  of  such  garments  for_  aa 
much  as  they  would  bring,  and  use  the  aviuls  to  honor  the  Uvinff  irn- 
aifes  of  God :  instead  of  carrying  about  the'  sick  of  the  palsy  on  their 
garments,  rather  to  look  up  the  actually  sick  and  relieve  them ;  instead 
of  wearing  on  their  bodies  a  kneeling  penitent  in  embroidery,  rather  to 
mourn  over  their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit.^ 

1  Euseb.  de  v.  C.  HI.  49.  '  Sea  Grecor.  Nyss.  orat  in  Abaih.  T. 

s  CbriBtus  aimul  cum  Petro  et  Paulo  in  HI.  opp.  Paris.  1838,  f.  476.  Comp.  Augus- 

picliB  parietihns,    Augualiii.  de  consensu  tin.  c  Fanstam.  I  22,  c  73,  tot  locis  piolom. 

Evangelislarnm  I,  I.  5  16.  '  Asterius  da  divite  et  Laaaro  :   Tovro 

"As  for  example,   Simeon  the  Stylite.  voun/vTeg   siaijieiv   w/iifoumi',  nai   iuarla 

See  above.  justt^o^t-o  ry  -dei.  i/ifiifvvaaai 

*  Cbrjsostom.  Horall,  in  Mcletium,  T.  II.  '  See  above. 
£919. 
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At  tlie  same  time,  we  should  take  pains  ia  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  images  were  regarded  by  individual  church- 
teachers.  If  they  opposed  the  use  of  images  in  the  church,  because 
they  feared  it  would  degenerate  into  an  idolatrous  veneration ;  if  they 
strove  to  elevate  the  religion  of  the  senses  to  that  of  the  spirit ;  if  they 
especially  rejected  the  images  of  Christ  on  the  score  of  some  particular 
principle  of  doctrine,  yet  we  are  not  warranted  for  these  reasons  to 
conclude  that  they  condemned,  in  general,  all  representations  of  reli- 
^ous  objects. 

Against  images  of  Christ  in  particular,  there  might  be  the  more  decid- 
ed opposition,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tradition  of  the  church  witnessed 
that  no  genuine  likeness  of  Christ  existed  :  in  fact,  the  very  reason  why 
men  resorted  so  much  to  symbolical  a^id  parabolical  represeniations,  in 
reference  to  the  Saviour  and  his  work,  ivas,  that  they  were  conscious  of 
possessing  no  genuine  image  of  his  person. 

The  strongest  to  declare  himself  against  images,  was  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  in  his  letter  in  reply  to  Constantia's  request  for  an  image  of 
Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  we  observe,  still  manifesting  itself  in  Eusebi- 
us, that  aversion  to  images  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  more 
ancient  Christian  view  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  with  that  sterner  op- 
position to  every  thing  bordering  on  Paganism ;  not  less,  too,  the  by  no 
means  ungrounded  anxiety,  lest  the  devotion  of  the  princess,  taking  too 
sensuous  a  direction,  might  he  turned  wholly  aside  from  the  Msence  of 
Christianity :  on  the  other  hand,  along  with  these  common  traits  of  Christ- 
ianity, we  see  a  great  deal  besides,  derived  from  the  peculiar  nations  in 
Origen's  system  of  faith,  which  Eusebius  was  inclined  to  favor.  "  What 
do  you  understand,  may  I  ask,  by  an  image  of  Christ  ? " — says  Euse- 
bius, "  You  can  surely  mean  nothfng  else  but  a  representation  of  the 
earthly  fonn  of  a  servant,  which,  for  man's  sate,  he  for  a  short  time 
assumed.  Even  when,  in  this,  his  divine  majesty  beamed  forth  at  the 
transfiguration,  his  disciples  were  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  such 
glory ;  but  now  the  figure  of  Christ  is  become  wholly  deified  and  spirit- 
ualized, —  transfigured  into  a  form  analogous  to  his  divine  nature. ' 
Who,  then,  has  power  to  draw  the  image  of  such  a  glory,  exalted  above 
every  earthly  form  ?  Who,  to  represent  in  lifeless  colors  the  splendor 
which  radiates  from  such  transcendent  majesty?^  Or  could  you  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  image  as  the  Pagans  made  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  tho  thing  represented  ?  But  if 
you  are  not  seeking  for  an  image  of  the  transfigured  godlike  form ; 
but  for  one  of  the  earthly,  mortal  body,  so  as  it  was  constituted  before 
this  change,  you  must  have  forgotten  those  passages  in  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  forbid  us  to  make  any  image  of  that  which  is  in  the  heav- 
ens above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  Where  have  you  ever  seen  any 
such  in  the  church,  or  heard  of  their  being  there  from  others  ?    Have 

1  Ilur  6e  j%  oiru  'SavfiaaT^  Kal  a^mau  ^v/;  r3  eiAjc  eif  r^w  dtonoTOti  ital  iSeoS  dojnji 

pop^f,  dye  xpv  /lop^v  in  Kaitiv  lifv  hiSe-  [icT^UKCviurliT/. 

av  Kol  voEpini  obnim,  dxnva  ri;  ^ypwfii-  ^  Tif  tf  oSv  r^f  tonaimic  i^iag  re   Kal 

aeKv;  We  recognize  the  Origenisl,   Comp.  ii^c  tuc  unormMoiaa;  xai  huaaTpaTrroiiBa; 

vol.  I.  Gecl.  3,  p.  1069.     T^f  Tou  doiXov  jiop-  liop/mpvyai  oto;  Ti  ar  eli/  KaTaxapiiiaiV€Kpot( 
Koi  aij/ixoic  xp^ftd'-  noi  Oitioj'piiiiiflir. 
VOL.  II.                                              25 
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not  sucli  things  (itnages,  tliercfore,  of  religions  olijoi;ts)  been  banished 
far  from  the  churches  over  the  world  ? "  ^  He  said  he  once  saw  in  a  woman's 
possession,  two  figures  of  men  in  the  garb  of  philosophers,  which  she 
pretended  were  Christ  and  Paul.  But  he  made  her  give  tliem  up,  lest 
some  scandal  might  result  from  them  either  to  herself  or  to  others ;  lest 
it  might  seem  that  the  Christians,  like  idolaters,  carried  about  their 
God  in  an  image.^  Paul,  he  observed,  exliorta  all  Christians  to  cleave 
no  longer  to  the  things  of  sense,*  saying :  "  Though  we  have  knoivn 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  jet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  longer," 
The  godless  sect  of  the  Simonians  had  an  image  of  Siinon  Magus  ;  and 
he  himself  had  seen  among  the  Manicheans  a  figure  of  Mani.  "  But 
we,"  he  concludes,  "  who  confess  that  our  Lord  is  God,  we  must  let  the 
whole  longing  of  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the  intuition  of  hun  in  his 
divine  character ;  we  must  therefore  cleanse  our  hearts  with  all  earnest- 
ness, since  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God,  Still,  should  any 
one  be  anxious  to  see  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  instead  of  beholding  him 
face  to  face,  what  better  could  he  have,  than  that  which  he  himself  has 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings  ?"  *  Thus,  a  truer  image  of  Christ  could 
he  found  in  the  exhibition  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  the  gospel  history, 
than  in  the  representation  of  his  bodily  form.  The  manner  in  which 
Eusebius  speaks,  ia  his  church  history,  concerning  the  busts  of  Christ, 
which  it  was  said  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  at  Cffisarea 
Philippi  had  made,  as  a  memorial  of  her  gratitude  to  Christ ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  there  speaks  of  other  ancient  images  of  Christ  and 
of  Paul,  perfectly  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  the  pres- 
ent letter :  for  in  this  latter  passage  also,  he  condders  it  as  a  pagan 
way  of  expressing  reverence  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  respect  to  Asterius,  his  polemical  attacks  were  directed,  as  may 
be  gathei'ed  from  the  passages  already  cited,  not  so  much  ag^nst  the 
use  of  religious  images  generally,  as  against  that  pomp  and  display, 
which,  to  the  injury  of  active  Christian  charity,  followed  in  its  tr^n. 
Yet  even  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  on  the  same  grounds  with  Eu- 
sebius, particularly  of  images  to  represent  Christ ;  and  mMntaiaed  that 
men  ought  not  to  renew  and  multiply  the  servant-form  whicn  Christ 
once,  during  the  days  of  his  flesh,  voluntarily  assumed  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  "  Bear,"  said  he, "  the  Logos,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  witliin  your  souls."  ^  In  these  views  of  Eusebius  and  Asterius, 
there  was  manifestly,  however,  something  of  a  one-aided  character. 

by  Boivin  in  the  remarks  on  the  second  vol- 
ume of  NicephoPUB  Gregoras,  f.  795. 

Tbr  ■Sinv  J/iiiv  h  elxavi  nepi^pav.  tootov  Ttftfi)  tfuiMruv  rtv  Tpiwm',    Enseb. 

*  navtoi  Ts  ttKoiu  i/iSg  iroiJeuovTOf,  /if/'  VII.  c.  1 8. 

KETi  Toif  aapdnot!  upaaavEZeir.  «  'Apxsi  yip  avrv  il^ar^  haajiaTaaia^ 

^  A  fragment  of  this  letter  is  preserved  tOKeaioApiiairbTi,  itv  aii6oipeTac  Si'  f/fias  xa- 

among  the  transactionB  of  the  conncil  of  Tets^aro.     'Eiri  Si   T^i  fvxin  aoo  ^aurl^av 

IcoiiodaaiS   ac   Conslwitinople,  A.D.  754;  vortraf  t6v  uaafianrv  hiyov  mpidepe.     Ke- 

and  from  these  it  has  been  adopted  into  the  gpecting  the  connection  of  these  vi          "''" 

sixth  Bction  of  the  seventh   iscumenioal  the  peculiar  form  of  his  sysWm 

conndl,  or  of  the  second  conncil  of  Nice,    see  below, '-  ■■-■  ' -""' '"- 

A.D.  7S7.    More  of  it  has  been  pablished 
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They  betray,  in  part,  the  restricted  notions,  peculiar  to  the  earlier  Chriat- 
lan  period,  of  Christ's  servant-form ;  and  in  part  tiiey  show  a,  certain 
mo-PlafBuic  contempt  of  the  body.  The  earthly  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  not  i-ecognized  here  in  the  profound  meaning  which  it  must 
and  should  have  for  the  Christian  feelings :  for  to  these,  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  purely  human  nature,  even  now,  in  its  present  earthly 
form,  has  been  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  Christ ;  and  on  this  side,  the 
umversa!  Christian  feeling  would  naturally  plead  in  favor  of  the  images  of 
Chnst  against  their  opponents :  although,  on  the  other  side,  the  truly 
evangelical  direction  of  these  latter,  which  points  away  from  t^e  sensi- 
ble to_  the  spiritual  Christ,  communicating  himself  m  spiritual  fellow- 
ship,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  this  tendency,  Asterius  could  never- 
theless approve  of  the  pictures  of  suffering  m"artyrs,  and  speak  with 
lively  interest  of  the  impression  which  a  picture  of  this  sort  had  made 
on  himself.^ 

In  the  same  sense  in  which  Asterins  spoke  agtunst  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  on  their  dress  the  representation  of  sacred  stories  as  a 
mark  of  piety,  in  this  same  sense  another  church-teacher,  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia,  re- 
buked those  whose  piety  consisted  in  multiplying  dead  images  of  the 
saints,  instead  of  copying  their  example  in  the  practice  of  Christian  vi> 
tues.^  Thus,  too,  Chryaostom  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  a  sensuous  image  of  Christ,  but  ever  apealcing  of  Christ's 
moral  image  alone  in  the  copying  of  his  holy  walk,  or  pointing  away  to 
the  mtuition  of  Christ  glorified  in  the  eternal  life.  In  respect  to  the 
fwmer,  he  remarks :  "  Teach  the  soul  to  form  a  mouth  which  is  like  the 
mouth  of  Christ ;  for  she  can  form  such  a  one  if  she  will.  And  how  is 
this  to  be  done?  By  what  colors  ?  By  what  materials  ?  By  no  cobra, 
no  materiab  ;  but  only  by  virtue,  by  meekness,  and  humility.  How 
many  are  there  amongst  us  who  wish  to  see  his  form  ?  Behold,  we  can 
not  only  see  him,  but  also  be  like  him,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest. "^ 
And  with  regard  to  the  latter  he  says,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
majesty  of  Christ's  appearance :  "  Perhaps  you  are  now  seized  with 
ae  desire  of  beholding  that  image.  But  if  we  mil,  we  may  see  a 
far  better  one."*  The  same  spirit  is  manifest  also  in  Augustin,  as 
when  he  says :  "  Let  us  hear  the  gospel  with  such  a  mind,  as  if  we  saw 
die  Lord  present  before  us ;  and  let  us  not  say  to  ourselves, '  Blessed 
are  they  who  could  see  him;'  since  many  among  those  who  saw  him 
have  perished ;  but  many  among  us  who  have  not  seen  him,  believe  on 
him.  The  Lord  is  above ;  but  here,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  is  the 
Lord  of  truth.  "S 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  men  began,  by  degrees,  to  deco- 
rate the  churches  also  with  images  —  a  practice,  however,  which  did  not 
become  general  until  near  the  close  of  this  century.^    Men  of  wealth 

1  Soo  his  discourse  on  the  martyrdom  of  fiBgrnent  in  the  VI  act  of  the  second  Hi- 

Euplipmia.  ccne  conndl. 

'Oiy&p  Toif  mva^c  tH  nupxaia  itpoaajta         »  In  Matlh.  H.  78,  vol  79,  §  4. 
TOW  uviiw  Aa  xpi^iiaTuv  titifieiii  i/uv  ivrv-         *  In  Matlh.  H.  27,  rcl  28,  «  2. 
iioSi',  Art  oi  xPi&l^  TBvrup,  iWu  Ti^v  iroJli-         s  ]„  Evanjr.  Joh.  Traci.  30,  |  4. 
Tcaa  aiTui>  ii' ipin/f  hiaiideaai.    SeeUiia        «In  the  aormons  delivoitd  by  Cbn'Sos 
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and  rank  who  founded  cliurclies,  ivislied  them  to  be  set  out  with  all  the 
emhellishments  of  art,  and  so,  too,  with  the  rich  ornament  of  pictures  ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  churches  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  martyrs 
were  adorned  with  the  representations  of  their  suiFerings,  and  with  pic- 
tures from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  When, 
on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  great  multitudes  of  the  people  flocked 
to  these  churches,  these  paintings  were  to  serve  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining, touching,  edifying,  and  instructing  the  rude  and  ignorant,  who 
could  not  be  instructed  and  edified  by  means  of  books.i  Still,  many 
influential  voices  were  heard  objecting  to  the  superfluity  of  picture  orna- 
ments ;  and  others,  against  the  use  of  them  at  all  in  the  churches.  A 
respectable  man  at  Constantinople,  who  wished  to  erect  a  church  in  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs,  conceived  the  plan  of  ornamenting  it  with  various  pic- 
tures from  nature,  which  perhaps  were  to  have  some  symbolical  mean- 
ing, and  als6  with  many  signs  of  the  cross.  But  the  pious  monk  Nllus, 
a  worthy  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  design, 
advised  him  to  be  sparing  of  picture  ornaments :  it  was  a  childish  thing, 
said  he,  to  dissipate  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  faithful  by  such  ob- 
jects.^  Instead  of  this,  he  should  erect  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  each 
compartment  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  angle  cross,  and  decorate 
the  church  with  painting  of  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
so  that  those  who  could  not  read  the  sacred  scriptures  themselves  might 
be  reminded,  by  looking  at  the  paintings,  of  those  examples  of  piety, 
and  thus  excited  to  imitate  them.  He  ought  to  abstain  from  all  super- 
fluities, and  seek  rather,  by  fervent  prayer,  by  steadfast  fajth,  by  invin- 
cible hope  in  God,  by  alms,  humility,  ntudy  of  the  holy  scriptures,  com- 
passion towards  his  fellow-men,  kindness  to  servanU,  and  observance  of 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  adorn  and  to  preserve  himself 
and  all  his  femily.^  When  the  aged  bishop,  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  or 
Constantia,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  making  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  came 
to  a  church  in  one  of  the  neighboring  villages,  and  there  found  on  a 
curtam  a  human  image,  whether  it  was  of  some  representation  of  Christ  or 
of  a  saint,  he  immediately  rent  the  cloth,  expressing  great  indignation.  It 
was  contrary,  said  he,  to  the  aiithority  of  holy  scripture,  that  the  image 
of  a  man  should  be  hung  up  in  a  Christian  church.*  The  cloth  would 
he  in  better  use  to  shroud  the  body  of  some  poor  man  This  arbitrary 
proceeding  having  excited  dissatisKct  on  after  1  is  let  im  1  e  t  to  tl  e 
parish  priest  of  the  church  another  carta  n   to  ie[la  e  the  o  e  ho  hi! 

Wm  at  Constantinople,  BS  well  b9  at  Ami-  find  an  a  In  on  he  e  to    mft„es    n     he 

och,  ihere  is  not  to  be  found  —  ihongh  he  hn     ts    but            the  p   ace  o    a   ord 

freqnently  ftUndea  in  hia  figures,  metaphors,  h   h    s  o  namented  w  h   col  mm   and 

and  compariBons,  to  the  manners  and  ens-  statues                                           .^    ,  t 

toms  of  his  time— any  reference  to  images  l  See  Paulinns  of  Nolo,  carmen  li.  ec  A. 

in  Ihe  chutties.    Montfaueon,  Indeed,  snp-  de  S.  Felida  natali. 

Sised  that  he  found  snch  an  MInsion  in  the  *  Nt^wiiMce  loi  Sptf  oirpEirtf  >;*  ™if  npa- 

.  X.  Ephes.  ?  a,  but  wrongly;  for,  in  this  -kixS^imv   mpi7r;Un.Sffi«  rov   bi^.^h'   rui. 

place,  ChrvBostom  ia  speaking,  not  of  the  niarav. 

Ti8ible,bMtof  Ihe  inTUible  church,  — of  the  >Nil  l.IV,  ep.61. 

pill^inlhisaceordingtoaspintnal-iense,  *  Detestatns  in   ecclcsia  Christ,,  contra 

and  in  truth  he  there  compares  the  invisible  auctuntatem  scripturarnm,  hominis  penders 

church,  not  with  a  splendid  church  ed\flc&,  imaginem. 
in  which  case  unquestionably  wo  should 
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torn  down,  and  called  upon  the  bishop  John  of  Jerusalem  to  see  to  it 
tiiat  for  the  future  no  svich  church-hangings,  so  contradictory  to  the 
Christian  religion,  should  be  used.i  We  see  in  this  the  pious,  indeed, 
but  impatient  and  narrow  zea]  which  characterized  this  man  generaily. 
A  '"^"'^''  ^"''**''^'»<x*  "^tie  spirit  of  the  Old-Testament  command, 
and  been  capable  of  duly  distinguishing  from  each  other  the  Old  and 
the  Neiv-Testament  economies,  he  would  not  have  been  so  greatly  ex- 
cited by  what  he  saw.  Stiil,  however,  it  was  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
ancient  church,  which  he  followed  out  in  this  case ;  and  at  all  events  it 
IS  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  principle,  as  it  seems,  on  which  he 
proceeded  here,  but  simply  his  arbitj^ry  nwde  of  proceeding,  which  ex- 
cited opposition. ^  But,  without  much  question,  this  zeal  of  pious  men  ia 
justified,  when  we  reflect  how  easily  the  prevailing  spirit  of  piety,  which 
was  directed  on  sensible  and  outward  things,  might  betray  the  rude 
multitude,  who  were  to  be  gradually  weaned  from  Paganism,  to  the  su- 
perstitious veneration  of  images ;  especially,  as  the  excessive  reverence 
paid  to  saints  would  soon  be  transferred  also  to  their  pictures,  and  as 
reports  of  tlie  marvellous  effects  produced  by  the  images  which  men 
were  accustomed  to  regard  with  peculiar  veneration,  as  also  by  the 
rehques  of  the  saints,  soon  became  widely  spread. 

Augustin,  as  early  as  the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  was  forced 
to  complain  of  the  fa«t  that  many  worshippers  of  images  were  to  be 
found  among  the  rude  Christian  multitude  s— which  worship  of  images 
the  Manicheans  laid  as  a  reproach  against  the  whole  church ;  but  he 
reckoned  those  image-worshippers  as  belonging  to  the  great  mass  of 
nommal  Christiana  to  whom  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  unknown.* 
In  the  Western  church  this  moderate  tendency,  between  unconditional 
opposition  to  images  and  image-worship,  maintained  itself  till  late  into 

iQnre  contra  religionem  nostram  Tern-  phaniaa  to  the  emperor  Theodosins,  f.  391, 

nht    See  ep.  51,  Hieronym.  ejusd.  opera  in  which  he  writes  to  him,  that  he  had  oflea 

ed.  ™Urfli,  T  I.  f.  252  called  on  his  eolleagues  ^  abolish  ihe  im™ 

'  Ihe  council  of  the  Iconoclasts  at  Con-  efs.  but  thej  would  not  listen  a  moment  to 

stonlinoplB  dted  several  writings  of  Epi-  Sis  representationa.    It  is  hanilj  prohable 

phanius  against  imaees,  in  which  he  main-  however,  ihat  at  this  early  period  Epipha-' 

tained  that  they  oaght  to  bo  used  neither  in  niug  would  have  found  any  occasion  for  re- 

ihe  church,  nor  at  Ihe  cemeteries  of  the  sorling  to  the   anthority  of  an   emperor 

martyrs,  nor  jn  pmaw  dwellings;  but  the  gainst  the  images;  and  this  very  incident 

gennmeness  of  these  pieces  is  extremely  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  renders  it 

hable  to  suspicion.    As  well  the  enemies  as  improbable  that  Bpiphanina,  in  his  declara- 

Ihe  fnends^  of  ima^  indulged  themselves  tions  agiunst  (he  im^es,  conld  have  found 

ID  abncaUng  wriungs  under  ancient  ven-  at  that  time  so  violent  a  resistance     It 

erated  names,  in  fevoT  of  their  respeelive  should  rather  seem  that  the  enemies  of  im- 

priiiciples.    The  friends  of  images  appealed  ages  in  the  eighth  century  fabiicatcd,  in  this 

to  the  fact  that  these  wntmgs,  aacnbed  to  case  also,  occurrences  of  an  earlier  period 

Epiphamas,hadremainedhithertoiinknown  corresponding  to  what  was  done  in  their 

to  every  body.    And  though  this  cannot  ha  own  lime.    Probably  that  single  incident  ia 

considered  a  dectBive  proof  against  their  the  life  d"  Epiphanius  which  has  been  re- 

genumenesB,  yet  these  fragments  hear  on  laled,  was  the  occasion  of  such  writinita  be 

their  face  many  marks  of  having  been  fab-  ing  forged  in  his  name 

ricated.    The  first  cited  words  of  Epfpha-  ?  Hovi  mnltos  esse  picturarnm  adoratores. 

oius  (Umcil.  Hic.  ir.acoo  VI.  Concil.  ed.  De  moribus  ccclesiie  catholicie,  1  I  (  75 

Harduin,  T.  IV.  f.  390)  correspond  in  fact  '  I'rofessores  nominis  Christian!  ncc  pro- 

too  nearly  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  ex-  fessionis  suie  vim  ant  sdemea  aut  exhi- 

pression  among  the  enemies  of  images  in  benlds. 
tho  period.    Nest  occurs  a  letter  of  Epi. 

VOL.  ir.  25" 
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the  following  period  ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  Gregorjr  tho  Great,  with  whom  we  shall  hegia  the  next  follow- 
ing [jcrioil.  1     -p    I 

Bat  this  moderate  tendency  did  not  so  maintain  itself  m  the  Eastern 
church.  Here  the  progress  was  rapid  from  one  step  to  another.  The 
spirit  of  the  East,  prone  to  excess  in  the  expression  of  feelings ;  its  more 
lively,  wann  imagination ;  ita  confounding  of  the  sign  with  the  thing 
represented ;  ita  predominant  artistic  sense ;  all  this  brought  it  about 
at  an  early  period  in  tho  Oriental  church,  that  not  onlyf^e  multitude 
paired  from  the  use  of  images  to  the  worship  of  them,  but  even  the 
church-teachers  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  prev^l- 
ing  spirit,  and  sought  to  defend  their  course  on  scientific  grounds.  In 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  already  a  ruling  custom  in  the 
Greek  church  for  persons  to  prostrate  themselves  before  images  as  a 
token  of  reverence  to  those  represented  by  them  (the  nposKiivrimi.')  Al- 
ready did  the  Jews  lay  hold  of  this  prevailing  worship  of  images  to  ac- 
cuse the  Christians  of  apostaey  from  the  divine  law,  which  forbade  the 
use  of  images  in  religion,  and  of  idolatry.  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapo- 
lis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who.  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote 
an  apology  for  Christianity  and  for  the  Christian  church, against  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Jews,  was  forced  already  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
these  charges.  What  remains  to  us  of  this  writing'  is  of  importance,  as 
giving  us  information  respecting  the  character  of  the  veneration  p^d  to 
images  in  this  period,  and  respecting  the  light  in  which  tins  practice 
was  regarded  by  those  who  expressed  with  consciousness  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

He  msuntains,  agfunst  the  Jews,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  directed 
unconditionally  against  all  devotional  use  of  images,  but  only  agamst 
the  idolatrous  use  of  them ;  since,  in  fact,  the  tabernacle  and  the  tem- 
ple both  had  their  images.  But  from  the  idolatrous  adoration  of 
images,  the  Christians  were  assuredly  far  removed.  Thej;  showed,  m 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  love  and  reverence  towards  Christ,  who  was 
represented  by  it,  in  accordance  with  a  prmciplo  grounded  in  human 
nature.  As  ^ectionate  cluldren,  whose  father  is  on  a  journey,  if  they 
do  but  see  his  coat,  his  chair,  or  his  mantle  in  the  house,  embrace  every 
such  article  and  kiss  it  with  tears,  so,  too,  we  believers,  out  of  our  tran- 
scendent love  to  Christ,  reverence  everything  which  he  did  but  touch ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  represent  the  symbol  of  his  passion  in  churches, 
in  houses  and  shops,  jn  the  market  place,  on  the  articles  of  clothing; 
so  that  we  may  have  it  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  may_  be  re- 
minded of  it,  and  not  forget  it,  as  the  Jews  have  forgotten  their  God. 
He  argues  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  ceremony  of  prostration  some- 
times occurs  as  a  mark  of  respect  even  to  men,  and  therefore  could  not 
by  any  means  imply  the  notion  of  idolatry.  He  refers  to  the  cures  said 
to  have  been  wrought  on  energumens  by  means  of  images ;  —  and  in- 
deed, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  impression  made  on  the  ima^- 
nation  and  feelings  by  the  sight  of  such  objects  might,  In  the  ease  of 
1  The  fragmeDts  in  the  rounh  action  of  Ihe  second  Hicene  council.  Harduin.  ConcU- 
rUT.  f.  194. 
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diseases  of  this  sort,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nervous  system  and  dis- 
position of  the  individual,  produce  extraordinary  effects.  In  the  same 
majiuer  may  be  explained  also  what  he  saya  about  the  sudden  convex 
sions  wrought  by  the  sight  of  images,  as  evidence  of  the  virtue  residing 
in  them ;  —  that,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  abandoned  men, 
murderers,  robbers,  profligates,  idolaters,  were  every  day,  by  the  sight 
of  the  cross,  awakened  to  conviction,  and  not  only  so,  hut  led  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  practise  every  virtue.  All  which,  tliough  rheto- 
rically over-wrought,  yet  cannot  be  pure  fabrication,  bat  was  probably 
drawn  from  some  few  individual  examples  in  which  rude  minds,  by  the 
sight  of  the  cross  or  of  other  images,  were  suddenly  overpowered,  and 
quit  a  life  wholly  abandoned  to  sin  for  penitence  in  Monachism.  Eut 
it  may  indeed  be  a  question  whether  the  crisis  to  which  men  were 
brought  by  sudden  impressions  of  this  sort  had  not  been  prepared  long 
beforehand,  and  whether  the  effect  produced  was  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. To  that  which  really  occurred,  the  ready  imagination  of  the  East 
now  added  a  great  deal  that  never  happened.  Thus  arose  the  stories 
about  miraculous  unages,  from  which  blood  had  been  seen  to  trickle. 
Such  facts  also  Leontius  adduces  in  defending  the  worship  of  images.^ 
Summmg  all  together,  he  says ;  "  The  images  are  not  our  gnds ;  but 
they  are  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  which  oidst  and  are  vene- 
rated m  remembrance  and  in  honor  of  these,  and  as  ornaments  of  the 
churches."^  We  see  here  how  closely  the  veneration  paid  to  images  was 
connected  with  the  whole  Oriental  mode  of  intuition ;  how  this  expres- 
sion of  reverence  by  no  means  amounted  to  so  much,  at  the  beginning, 
■  among  the  Orientals,  as  the  same  ceremony  would  have  done  among  the 
people  of  the  West,  whose  colder  temperament  was  less  inclined  to  any 
violent  expression  of  the  feelings.  So  much  the  more  dangerous,  how- 
ever, would  this  tendency  of  the  Oriental  spirit  to  sensualize  every- 
thing threaten  to  become  to  Christianity,  if  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity had  not  opposed  to  it,  as  it  did  at  the  be^nning,  a  sufficient 
counterpoise.  Yet  even  in  this  century  there  are  still  to  be  found  the 
vestiges  of  an  opposition,  growing  out  of  the  purely  Christian  spirit, 
against  the  spreading  superstition.  The  respectable  Monophysite 
church-teacher,  Xenayas,  or  Philoxenos,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  sixth  century,  decidedly  opposed  the  representa- 
tions of  angels  in  the  human  form,  and  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  dove ;  doubtless  led  to  it  by  the  rude  sensuous 
notions  which  were  attached  to  these  symbols.  He  said  men  should  not 
think  they  honored  Christ  through  the  images  of  Christ ;  no  worship 
was  pleasing  to  him  but  the  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Such 
images,  with  which  a  superstitious  reverence  had  probably  become  con- 
nected, bo  removed  from  the  churches,^ 

■  IIoHAuKif  alfuiTav  (linei^  li  duonav  ye-  John  llie  Schismatic,  'luowjjf  &  itiupaiofie- 

ybeaai.  voi,  in  hia  church  jiislory,  from  which  a 

^  Tlpi^  ivaitvilBB}  Koi  Ti/iilii  sal  diTpfjrri-  fragment  has  been  preserved  in  the  fifbii 

mi  eKiOitiaiuv  irponeiuEva  «a!  jtpoaicevoojieva.  action  of  the  second  Nieene  council,    llar- 

'  So  relates  the  monophjsito  historian,  cluin.  ConciL  IV.  f.  306. 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  seasons  for  divine  worship  and  the 
festivals. 

3.  Seasom  for  liolding  Divine  Worship  and  Festivals. 
Although  the  habit  of  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
points  of  view  had  already,  in  various  ways,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  aectiona,  struck  deeply  into  the  church  life,  yefc  the  most  dis- 
tinguished church-teachers  of  this  period  continued  still  to  express  the 
purely  Christian  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  festivals  to  the  whole  Christ- 
ian life,  which,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  period,  had  first  grown 
out  of  Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism.  Thus  Jerome  asserts,' 
that,  considered  from  the  purely  Christian  point  of  view,  all  days  are 
alike :  every  day  is  for  the  Christian  a  Friday,  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  remembrance  of  Christ  crucified  ;  every  day  a  Sunday,  since  on 
every  day  he  could  solemnize  in  the  communion  the  fellowship  with 
Christ  though  risen.  Bat  festivals  and  meetings  for  divine  worship,  at 
stated  seasons,  were  instituted  for  the  good  of  those  who  were  not  yet 
capable  of  rising  to  this  position,  who  were  not  yet  so  minded  or  so  dis- 
ciplined as,  every  day  of  their  life,  before  engaging  in  the  business  of 
tlie  world,  to  offer  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer.  Chrysostom  delivered 
a  discourse  at  Antioch,  in  which  he  showed  that  those  who  never  attend- 
ed church,  except  on  the  principal  festivals,  adopted  the  Jewish  point 
of  view  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  celebration  of  festivals 
was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  certain  times,  but  embraced  the  whole 
life  grounded  in  faith  ;  and  that  this  was  so,  he  endeavored  to.demon- 
strate  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  principal  Christian  festivals. 
"  Our  first  feast,"  Sfud  he,  "  is  the  feast  of  Christ's  appearance,  (the 
Epiphany,  rH  iffi^upio.)  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  this  feast  ?  To  show 
tlMbt  God  appeared  on  earth  and  dwelt  with  men  ;  that  the  only-begot- 
tea  Son  of  God  was  with  us.  But  he  is  ever  with  us.  We  may,  then, 
every  day,  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  ?  We  then  announce  the  Lord's 
death.  But  this,  too,  we  do  not  signify  merely  at  one  stated  season ; 
for,  when  Paul  would  free  us  from  being  confined  to  stated  times,  he 
showed  that  it  was  possible  continually  to  celebrate  the  passover,  and 
said, '  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death.'  And  what  is  the  import  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  ? 
That  the  Spirit  has  vbited  us.  Tl^ow  as  Christ  is  ever  with  us,  so  the 
Holy  Spirit,  too,  is  ever  with  us :  we  may,  then,  continually  celebrate 
aJso  the  feast  of  Pentecost."  ^  In  like  manner,  the  church  historian 
Socrates  remarks,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles,  conformably  to  Christ- 
ian freedom,  gave  no  law  respecting  feasts,  but  left  everything  open 
here  to  the  free  expression  of  the  feelmgs.  The  diversity  that  existed 
in  the  celebration  of  festivals  among  the  Christian  churches  of  different 
countries,  he  traces  to  this  very  fact  —  that  every  thing  here  had,  from 
the  beginning,  with  perfect  freedom  and  by  slow  degrees,  spontaneously 
shaped  itself  after  different  ways.^    In  the  principle  lying  at  the  baaa 
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of  the  state  laws  on  this  point,  and  from  which  many  of  the  arrange- 
meots  of  the  Roman  chmrch  proceeded,  we  do,  indeed,  perceive  already 
the  pretlominance  of  Jewish  notions,  which  had  repressed  the  origintO 
Christian  consciousaoss. 

The  reference  to  Christ  crucified,  arisen,  and  glorified,  continued  to 
be,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  the  central  point  of  the  weekly  and  of 
the  yearly  festivals  and  fast-days.  The  celeb'-ation  of  the  dies  stationum, 
of  Wednesday  and  of  Friday,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  preceding  period,  passed  over  into  Uiis,  but  was  observed 
only  in  several  of  the  churches,  and  in  these  not  after  the  same  manner, 
Socrates  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  that, 
on  Wednesday  and  on  Friday,*  the  holy  scriptures  were  there  read  in 
the  church  and  expounded  by  homilies ;  and  in  general  the  whole  ser- 
vice conducted  as  on  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  the  communion  except- 
ed. This  custom  probably  vanished  by  degrees  in  most  of  the  church- 
es ;  *  only  Friday  continued  to  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's 
passien.  The  emperor  Coastantine,  as  Sozomen  relates,^  enacted  a 
law,  that  on  Friday  as  on  Sunday,  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  busi- 
ness at  the  courts,  and  in  other  civil  ofEces,  so  that  the  day  might  be  de- 
voted with  less  bterruption  to  the  purposes  of  devotion,*  At  Antioch, 
the  communion  was  celebrated  on  Friday,  as  weO  as  on  Sunday.^  Also 
at  Constantinople,  Friday  was  observed  by  the  more  serious  Christians, 
as  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's 
passion  ;  ^  and  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  distributed.  It  is  true, 
the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  took  no  concern  in  it ;  as  we  learn  from  a 
discourse  of  Chrysostom's,'  complaining  of  the  people,  because,  while  he, 
with  a  few  who  had  met  with  him,  were  rendering  thanks  to  God,  on  a 
Friday,  for  deliverance  from  threatening  famine,  most  of  them  had 
flocked  to  the  public  games  of  the  circus. 

We  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the  difference 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  The  custom,  do- 
rived  from  the  Jewa,  of  paying  a  certain  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  still 
continued  to  be  handed  down  in  the  Onmtal  communities.^    In  several 

•  On  the  nrpac  anfl  on  the  irapasKeiij.  has  not  been  preserved  to  our  times,  by 
Bespecling  the  service  whieh  was  held  at  which  Conslanline  ordered  this  in  respect  to 
AlexMidria  on  Fiiday  morning,  see  Atha-  Sunday  already  before  the  year  321.  Sea 
nas.  hist.  Arianor.  ad  monacbos,  ^  81.    Sv-  cod.  Theodos.  1.  II,  Tit,  8, 1, 1. 

vu^  Ty  TapaiTKCv^.  *  See  Chrysostoin.  Horn.  V.  in  epist  I. 

'  Yet  Epiphatiias,  in  liis  exposil.  fid.  ca-  ad  Timotli.  i  3. 

thol.  c  3S,  Elill  mentions  fasting  on  the  ^  Chryeoslom.  H.  in  the  Ecrmon  first  pub- 

rhpnt  and  on  the  irpoaufl^aToi'  as  a  nniyer-  lished  bv  Montfaucon,  T.  VI.  f.  272,  4  1. 

aal  custom  of  the   eburcb.    Also  in  iha  "H/itpa,  iv  J  viiaTeiav  Kal  i/oMyuv  liti. 

cburdies  of  Milan,  it  seems  lo  have  been  '  The  one  just  referred  to. 

the  custom  to  assemble  on  the«e  days  about  '  In  the  apostolic  constitutions,  11.  59, 

noon,  sing  toother,  and  partake  of  the  the    Sa!>bath    is    particularly    memioned 

communion,  and  with  this  terminated  the  along  wiUi  Sunday  as  a  daj  for  the  assem- 

fast.    AmlHws.expositioinPsalin.  118,^48,  hhng  together  of  the  cburch:  VIII.  c.  38, 

in  rase  we  are  to  understand  ibe  plerlque  that  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Sunday  the 

dies  in  ihii  pasBa|>e,  as  we  probably  should,  einves  should  rest  from  their  labors,  and 

to  refer  lo  the  dies  slationum.    According  attend  church  with  the  rest  to  hear  Ibe  ser- 

to  Epiphanius,  these  assemblies  convened  mon.    L.  V.  IS,  that,  the  Easier  Sabbath 

about  three  o'cloii  in  Ihe  aflemoon,  ej:cepted,  there  should  be  no  fasting  on  the 

'1.8.       -  Sabbath,  when  God  rested  from  the  work 

*  This  may  have  stood  in  the  law,  which  of  creation.    The  66,  among  the  apostolin 
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of  tlie  Eastern  churches,  the  Sabbath  was  celebrated  nearly  after  tht 
same  manaer  as  Sunday.  Cburch  assemblies  were  held,  sermons  de- 
livered, and  the  communion  celebrated  oa  this  day.'  The  direction 
given  by  thecouncil  of  Laodicea  deserves  to  be  noticed  *  viz  that  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  gospels  should  be  read  along  wilh  the  other  |  ■vite  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  It  may  be,  that  the  new  arrangement  which  this 
council  designed  to  introduce  hy  the  above-cited  canon  was  simply 
that  the  scriptures  generally  should  he  read  in  chuich  on  the  Sibbath 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  Sunday.  And  in  this  case,  we  must  iup|  ose, 
the  council  wished  to  restore  the  custom,  formerly  observed,  of  assem- 
bling for  worship  oa  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  which  had  now 
become  obsolete  in  many  of  the  Eastern  churches.  Or  tMs  ordinance 
may  be  understood  as  simply  indicating  the  design  of  the  council,  that, 
in  the  meetings  for  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  the  gospels  should 
be  read  together  with  other  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  whence  we  might 
infer,  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  taken  from  the 
Jews,  it  had  been  the  custom  also  to  make  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
only  on  this  day,  in  the  church  lessons.^  In  many  districts,  a  punctual 
Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath  must  doubtless  have  become  common : 
hence  the  council  of  Laodicea  considered  it  necessary  to  ordain,  that 
Christians  should  not  celebrate  this  day  after  the  Jewish  manner,  nor 
consider  themselves  bound  to  abstain  from  labor.*  It  was  a  general 
rule  in  the  Eastern  church,  that  there  should  be  no  lasting  on  the  Sab- 
bath :  hence  the  Sabbath  also,  as  well  as  Sunday,  was  excepted  from 
the  period  of  fasting  before  Easter.*  But  in  many  of  the  Western 
churches,  pavticulariy  in  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish,  opposition  to  the 
Jews  and  Judaists  ^  had  led  to  the  cv^tora  of  observing  the  Sabbath 
rather  as  a  day  of  fasting.''  They  who  were  truly  enlightened  by  the 
gospel  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials 
in  religion,  such  men  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Jerome,  and  Augustin, 
sought  to  avoid  all  controversy  on  matters  of  this  sort,  which  had  not 
been  decided  by  divine  authority,  and  which  had  no  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  essence  of  faith  and  of  sanctification.  They  held  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  such  matters,  each  individual  should  follow  the  custom  of 
his  own  church,  or  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and  strive  that 


1  tasted  on  the  Sabbath     

n  Sunday.  every  whora  pfesupposed  by  this  council, 

1  As  it  concerna  the  last  st  Antiodi,  see  and  they  conadered  themselves  bonnd  ralh- 

the  passage  referred  to  abore  respecting  er  to  moderate  the  Judiuzing  tendency  to 

i'ridav.  carry  this  celebration  to  an  extreme. 

^Ctie.    "ilr.pl  Tov  tf  oa^&aTtf  ehayyeUa  »  C.  29.    'OtX  oi  Sfl  Xfianavaii  lavM^O' 

s  It  is  an  objection  to  the  last  interpreta-  '  Hence,  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 

tion,  that  both  eiofj'elio  and  frlpuv  ypu^cjv  Laodicea,  c.  49  and   51,  iJie  mmrannion 

Stand  without  the  arlicle;  accordingly,  do  and  the  eom  mem  oration  of  the  martyrs 

not  express  here  any  antithesis ;  but  the  miyht  be  celebrated,  dnring  the  period  of 

whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  according  to  fiisting,  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Sun- 

their  different  parts,  seems  to  be  indicated  dav. 

here  generally.    Miireover,  if  such  an  an-  '  See  vol.  I.  p.  296. 

tithesis  had  been  intended,  instead  aiiTipav  '  See  Caasian.  institut.  ctenoblal.  1.  III. 

-jpk^im,  the  phrase  iroAniof  iiaa^K^c  would  e.  9  ct  10.     Hieronym.  ep,  71  ajl  Lucinlum 

doubtless  hare  been  used.    But  the  dilScuI-  ^  G, 
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the  bond  of  charity  might  not  be  broken  by  difierencoa  in  such  unim- 
portant matters,  and  tiat  occasion  of  offence  miglit  not  be  given  to  any 
man.  Ambrose,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  replied  that  at  Rome 
he  was  accustomed  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  Milan  he  did  not. 
Augustin  rightly  applies  the  rules  given  by  Paul,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  this  diversity  of  practice.  He 
complains,  that  weak  minds  were  disturbed  by  the  controversial  obsti- 
nacy or  the  superstitious  scruples  of  many,  who  would  insist  on  that 
practice  as  being  the  only  right  one,  for  which  thej  supposed  they  had 
found  certain  reasons,  no  matter  how  weak,  or  which  Utej  had  brought 
with  them_  as  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  their  own  country,  or  which  they 
Iiad  seen  in  foreign  lands ;  although  neither  the  holy  scriptures,  nor 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  church,  decided  any  tiling  as  to  the  point, 
and  although  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  aa  to  any  practical 
advantage.!  But  that  rigjd  hierarchical  spirit  of  the  Roman  church, 
which,  from  a  very  early  period,  required  uuifoi-mity  in  things  unessen- 
tial, would,  in  this  case  also,  put  a  restraint  on  religious  freedom.  In 
the  Roman  church,  it  waa  affirmed  that  this  custom  came  down  from 
Peter,  the  first  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  ought  to  be  universally  ob- 
served. 'Xhe  idle  tale  waa  there  set  afloat,  when  the  origin  of  that  cus- 
tom from  the  old  opposition  between  the  originally  pagan  and  the  origm- 
ally  Jewiah  communities  was  no  longer  known,  that  the  apostle  Peter 
instituted  a  fast  on  the  Sabbath  in  preparing  for  the  dispute  with  Simon 
Magus.^  The  Roman  bishop  Innocent  decided,  in  his  decretals  addres- 
sed to  the  Spanish  bishop  Decentius,  (at  the  very  time  that  men  like 
Augustm  expressed  tliemselvea  with  so  much  liberality  on  this  differ- 
ence,) that  the  Sabbath,  like  Friday,  must  be  observed  as  a  fast  day.^ 
In  defence  of  this  rule,  he  offered  a  better  reason  at  least  than  those 
monks ;  viz. :  that,  in  its  historical  import,  the  Sabbath  necessarily  be- 
longed to  the  period  of  sorrow  which  preceded  Sunday,  tlie  joyful  day 
of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection ;  since  on  both  the  former  days  the 
apostles  were  plunged  in  grief,  and  on  the  Sahbath  had  hid  them- 
selves for  fear. 

Aa  to  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  the  custom,  which  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  church,  of  consecratmg  this  day  in  a  special  manner  to  relig- 

i'Ep.54  adjannariurti,  ^  3.  Sensi  s-epe  '  That  Roman  spirit  expresses  itself  after 
dolens  et  gemens  multas  infirmorum  per-  a  characteristic  manner  in  ihe  following 
tnrbationea  fieri  per  qaorunilam  fmliuTn  laiigu^e  of  a  tremiae  which  waa  probahiy 
conlentiosam  obstinalionem  vel  snperstilio-  composed  by  some  member  of  the  Iloman 
sarn  timidilatem,  qui  in  rebua  hujnimodi,  cler^'j,  and  was  intended  to  procare  the 
qnw  neque  Ecriptnrte  sanctte  anctontalB,  genei al  recognition  of  die  Eoman  cnatom: 
neque  nniversalis  eccleaiie  traditione,  neqne  Fetriis,  apostolormn  caput,  rteli  janitor  et 
vita  corrigenda  utiiitate,  ad  certum  possant  eetlesite  fnndamentnm,  extincto  Simone, 
terminum  pervenire,  (tantum  quia  aubest  qni  dutboU  fuerat,  nonniei  jejunis  vincendi 
qnaJiacnnquBratiocinatiocogilautis.autqnia  figora,  (that  Simon  Magus  conid  be -van- 
in  ana  patria  aic  ipse  conauevit,  aut  quia  ibi  quiahed  by  Peler  only  throngh  fasting,  waa 
Tidit,  ubi  peregrinationera  Buam,  qno  remo-  represented  aa  a  typical  allnaion  to  the  fact, 
tiorem  it  anis,  eo  dootiorem  factam  putat,)  that  Satan  also,  whom  Simon  Magns  rep- 
tam  litigiosas  exdtant  qnieslionea,  nl,  nisi  resented,  could  be  conquered  only  byfast- 
guod  ipai  tkcinnt.  nihil  rectum  existiment.  ing,)  id  ipsnm  Bomanns  edoeuil,  quorum 
To  this  point  of  dispute,  the  two  beautiful  fides  annuntiatnr  nniverso  orbi  terrarum. 
letters  of  Augustin  relate,  the  one  jnat  * }  7,  Sabbatojejanaudum  esse  ratio  evi- 
ciled.  and  ep,  36  ad  Casulanum,  denlissima  demonstrat. 
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ious  emplojmeiits,  and  of  abstaining  from  all  worldly  business,  was 
established  by  a  synodal  law,  the  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  all  Christians  should  abstfun 
from  tiieir  worldly  business  if  they  were  ablo.^  A  colliaon  betwixt  this 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  and  the  relations  to  the  state,  which  must  have 
arisen  in  the  earlier  situation  of  the  church,  could  now  be  ea^y  remov- 
ed, when  the  state  itself  recognized  the  church  aa  such,  and  endeavored 
to  uphold  her  in  the  prraecution  of  her  principles  and  the  attainment 
of  her  ends.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  emperor  Constantine, 
in  a  law  enacted  previous  to  the  year  321,  commanded  the  suspension 
of  all  suits  and  courts  of  justice  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful  excep- 
tion, wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christiamty,  by  which  he 
provided  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  after  the  usual  forms,  should 
be  permitted  to  take  place  on  Sunday.^  As  Eusebius,  in  his  life  of 
Constantine,  relates,  he  also  forbade  all  military  exercises  on  this  day.^ 
By  a  law  of  the  year  386,  those  older  changes  effected  by  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  were  more  rigorously  enforced,  and,  in  general,  civil 
transactions  of  every  kind  on  Sunday  were  strictly  forbidden.  Who- 
ever transgressed  was  to  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
(as  a  sacrilegus.)  ^ 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  passion  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  to  run  after  the  various  public  shows,  it  ao  happened  that  when 
these  spectacles  fell  on  the  same  days  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  church  to  some  reli^oua  festival,  they  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  devotion  of  Christians,  though  chiefij',  it  must  be  allowed,  to  those 
whose  Christianity  was  the  least  an  affair  of  the  life  and  of  the  heart. 
Church-teachers,  such  as  Chrysostom,  (see  above,)  were,  in  truth,  often 
forced  to  complain,  that  in  such  competitions  the  theatre  was  vastly 
more  frequented  than  the  church.  And  among  those  who  gave  up  the 
church  for  the  theatre,  many  might  be  found  not  wholly  unsusceptible 
of  right  feeling,  who,  if  they  had  not  been  hurried  along  by  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  would  have  employed  Sunday  in  a  way  more  serious 
and  more  healthful  for  their  inner  life.  Moreover,  by  the  civil  relations 
of  those  times,  many  were  obliged,  on  account  of  their  particular  place 
among  the  citizens,  to  take  part  in  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  public  shows,  and  so  to  be  interrupted  in  their  deyotions 
even  against  their  will.  Hence,  the  Iforth-African  church  resolved,  at 
an  ecclesiastical  convention  held  at  Carthage  in  401,  to  petition  the 
emperor,  that  the  public  shows  might  be  transferred  from  the  Christian 
Sunday  and  from  feaat  days  to  some  other  days  of  the  week.f'  Owmg 
to  the  prevaihng  passion  for  the  shows,  this  petition  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, perhaps,  without  considerable  dif&culty.     First,  in  the  year  425, 

1  Elye  AwofjiTO  in^Aa^iv.  oporterB  quemquam  ChrisUanoriim  cogi  ad 

'  Ii.  II.  Tit  VIII.  1. 1.  hieo  speotiieala,  miutifne,  quia  in  his  eser- 

^  Enseb.  vit.  Conatantin.  IV.  18,  19,  20.  ceiidis,  quie  contra  prsecepla  Dei  Eunt,  nnl- 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  VIII.  Tit.  VIII.  ].  3.  la  peraecuiionis  necessltas  »  quopiara  fldlii- 

6  1l  is  adduced  aa  a  reason:  Populi  ad  bendaest;  Bed,uti  oportet,  homo  in  libera 

dreum  magis  qnam  ad  ecclesiam  conveni-  volunliite  subaislat  sibi  diviiiilus  concessit. 

HEt,  —  and  on  the  arare  of  (hose  obligations  Cod.  can.  ecclea.  Afr.  c.  61. 

dewlviug  on  many  ciasaea  of  eiiisens ;  Nee 
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^^^^^'iji^'tioii  of  spectacles  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  principal  feast  days 
of  the  Christians,  was  forbidden,  in  order  that  the  devotion  of  the  faiUi- 
Jul  might  be  free  from  all  disturbance.!  In  this  way,  the  church  re- 
ce  ved  lelpfrom  the  state  for  the  fiirtheraace  of  her  ends,  which  could 
not  be  ol  tamed  in  the  preceding  period.  But  had  it  not  been  for  that 
CO  t  =!  on  of  apmtual  and  secular  interests,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vast 
umbe  of  mere  outward  convenions  thus  brought  about,  she  would 
have  needed  no  such  help.  The  spirit  of  church  fellowship  could  effect 
more  those  ancient  times  than  ail  which  tie  outward  force  of  politi- 
cal  law  and  a  stricter  church  discipline  could  now  do,  towards  restrain- 
ing or  expelling  such  as  had  never  been  brought  to  feel  the  inward 
power  of  that  spirit ;  and  the  church  of  those  times  could  well  dispense 
therefore,  with  the  outward  support. 

In  respect  to  the  yearly  festivals,  those  still  continued,  at  6ret,  to  he 
universally  observed,  which  answered  to  the  weekly  feastdays  ;  for,  aa 
we  observed  in  the  preceding  period,  the  circle  of  yearly  feasts  had 
sprung  out  of  that  of  the  weekly  feasts,  and  both  had  arisen  from  the 
gme  fundamental  idea,  around  which  the  whole  Christian  life  revolved.^ 
Hence,  Augustin,  about  the  year  400,  still  mentions,  as  the  celebra- 
tions recognized  m  the  whole  church,  only  those  of  Christ's  passion 
and  resurrection,  of  his  ascension,  and  of  the  outpourino-  of  the  Hoiv 
Uhost-S  i-         o  J 

The  difference  of  views  with  regard  to  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which 
Wje  had  occasion  to  notice'  in  the  preceding  period,  contuiued  to  exist 
also  m  this  ;  but  men  were  wise  enough  not  to  allow  the  bond  of  Christ^ 
lan  fellowship  to  be  ruptured  by  this  difference.*  Yet  the  spirit  of 
church  nnifonnity  which  sprung  up  in  the  West,  sought  to  insinuate  it- 
selt  also  here.  The  council  of  Aries,  in  314,  already  decreed  that  the 
paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
world ;»  b«t  (iis  ecclesiastical  assembly,  to  which  the  people  of  the 
East  paid  httle  attention,  had  no  such  great  and  general  influence  as  to 
be  able  to  triumph  over  the  old  Asiatic  custom.  Now  to  the  emperor 
Constantine  it  seemed  scandalous,  that  the  commemoration  of  the  fact 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  should  not  be 
celebrated  by  all  Christians  on  the  same  day ;  and  that,  while  some  were 
fasting,  others  should  be  feasting.  To  him,  such  a  difference  would 
perhaps  appear  more  grave,  and  less  compatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  than  an  important  dogmatical  difference,  known  by  him 
to  exist  about  this  time,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity. 
He  attempted,  first  through  the  negotiations  of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cor- 

1  Tote  Chrislianoram  acfidelium  mentcs  et  Domml™  et  sexla  ftria  semel  in  Paseho 

,  v-^^'    ^r,?'^"''^""'^-    ^°^-  Theodos.  erUuliquecelebraiida.) 

I.  iv.  J  It.  vii.  I.  5.  s  Qyig  (Q(^  toraruiii  orbe  servantur 

'  ''^'' .™  acknowleijged  even  by  the  qaod  Domini  pasaio  et  resmreolio  et  kd- 

Roman  b.shoj;  Innocenlms;  and  from  this  ecensio  in  ctelum  cl  advenltis  de  cielo  Spiri- 

rerj  feet  ha  raferred,  that  as  fosting  waa  tus  Sancti  anniversam  solennitale  telebU- 

^Sf^'H     T™'''^'"'  ^°t  ""I'ly-but  l«r,  ep,  54  ad  Jaauar,  and   the  passage 

on  tlie  Friday  of  each  week,  the  same  prac-  above  referred  fo  from  Hicronyni.  commcSl, 

fl    I  lU.    I     <*served  also  in  respect  to  ep.  ad  Galat  I- 11.  c,  4, 

the  Sabbath.    (L,  c.  4  7.    Quod  si  patant  *  Sozora.  L  16. 

remel  atque  uno  sabbato  j^unandnm ;  ert^o  '  C  L 
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dova,  to  hrmg  the  churches  together  in  one  usage.  In  this,  however, 
he  did  not  succeed ;  he  therefore  convoked,  partly  for  this  object,  the 
general  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  As  the  reason  which,  in  earlier  times, 
had  led  to  the  Oriental  custom,  and  which  especially  contributed  to  pre- 
serve it,  viz.  the  adherence  to  Judiusm,  no  longer  existed,  — but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  polemical  tendency  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  spirit  rather 
predominated, — this  change  in  the  way  of  thinkmg  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  laying  aside  of  the  ancient  custom,^  Accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  at  this  council,  to  abandon  the  old  Jewish  custom,  and 
to  celebrate  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion  always  on  Friday,  the 
remembrance  of  Chrbt'a  resurrection  on  Sunday.  It  was  acknowledged 
that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  mankind,  the  feast  of  the  passover  had 
lost  its  significance ;  that  the  thanksgiving  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper  had  taken  the  place  of  the  passover,  and  that 
the  former  was  restricted  to  no  particular  time.^  But,  as  it  usually 
happens,  tliere  were  still  many  communities  and  individuals  in  the  East, 
who  refused  to  depart  from  the  old  traditional  custom,  on  account  of  its 
very  antiqmty,  without  assigning  any  further  reason  for  their  refusal. 
Instead  of  winning  them  over  by  love,  the  church  excluded  them  from  her 
communion.®  Persecution  made  the  old  custom  still  dearer  to  them ; 
they  accused  the  Hicene  council  of  having  altered  it  out  of  flattery  to 
Constantino. 
The  council  of  Nice,  it  is  true,  had  decreed^  that  the  feast  of  the 

Csover  should,  for  the  future,  be  celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  day ; 
they  had  suggested  no  means  for  securing  uniformity  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  time ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  council,  therefore,  was  still  far  from  be- 
ing attained.  In  the  Alexandrian  churches,  where  astronomical  and  math- 
ematical knowledge  was  very  generally  diffiised,  the  most  accurate  cal- 
culations were  instituted,  which  the  whole  Eastern  church  followed. 
The  bishop  of  Alexandria  made  known  every  year,  at  the  feast  of 
Epiphany,  by  a  circular  letter^  to  his  whole  diocese,  the  day  on  which 
the  next  Easter  festival  would  fall.  But,  as  the  Roman  church  was  not 
so  exact,  differences  arose  as  to  the  time  of  Easter,  between  the  Eastern 
churches  and  those  of  the  West,  which  amounted  sometimes  to  a  week, 
occasionally  even  to  a  month ;  until  at  length,  particularly  by  means  of 
the  Koman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Alexan- 
drian mode  of  reckoning  was  introduced  also  into  the  Roman  church.^ 

1  Thia  reason,  that  it  was  ao  fli^moefnl  a,  rot,  -retpaiirai,  (probably  by  an  abbrevia- 

thing   for  Ihe  Chiiatian  chnrch  lo  govern  tionj  irparonaaxtToi. 
itself  W  the  pattern  of  the  unbelieving        '  It  is  remavkahle  that  this  decree  occurs 

Jews,  who  hud  crucified  the  Lord,  is  made  onlj  in  the  letter  in  which  the  emperor 

particularly  prominent;  therefore  by  the  em-  Conslnntine  (see  above)  made  known  and 

peror,  lujJev  eera  ^{liv  Koivov  >i£T(l  Toii  ix^i-  reoommendea  the  decisions  of  tlijs  council 

OTOD  'nm  'ImiSaiav  Sx^o,    See  Euaeb.  da  and  thn  wn   an       n 

7itiiCon6iamini,l.  IILclS.  be  found  h  has  ce  to 

*  This  is  now  tS  iraiTja  imTElstv,  SRVS  Perhaps       was     m    ed     u  dn  t  n 

Chrvsostom  against  the  advocat«s  of  the  lo  the      h  ha  m, 

Jewish  custom.    Orat  c.  Judceos.  III.  i  4,  who,  it  h  ped       u  d  b       dueed 

T.  I.  f.  611.  yield  by  d  g    ea 

=  They  were  dciiominated  as  a  separate        =  Libe       p     h  ftfucr         joJU 

Beet,  (afler  that  fonrteenth  day  of  the  monlh        'Them  d  d  la    dd 

Hiaan,)  Quarlodecimani,  notnv'^™"'™'"'''  optoent       th     p   n   is  to  be      und  m  a 
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It  became,  by  degrees,  as  we  have  obaerved  already  iti  the  proeedin-' 
period,  a  more  amversany  prevailing  custom  to  prepare  for  Ibe  juWeS 
01  tie  least  of  the  resurrection  by  a  season  of  penitence  and  faslini. 

,  T  ™  ""P»"<'  "itli  tlie  forty  days'  fast  of  Christ;  (sie 
vol.  i.  p.  dOO ;)  hence  it  received  the  name  of  nacapfwyar^  quadri- 
gesima ;  although  the  whole  time  of  forty  days  was  by  no  means  ob- 
served so  generally  as  the  name  was  applied.'  It  was  sought  by  de- 
grees, however,  to  male  the  period  of  fasting,  in  its  whole  extent,  actu- 
ally correspond  to  the  ancient  name  (quadrigesima.)  In  determininB, 
then,  the  number  of  weeks  before  Easier,  that  difference  of  usage  b? 
tween  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  church  by  which  the  Sabbath  was 
escepted  from  the  fast-days  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter  church 
must  have  had  its  influence. 

This  period  of  fasting  was  designed  te  furnish  the  Christians  an  op- 
portumty  of  preparing  themselves,  by  a  more  moderate  indulgence  of 
the  sensual  appetites,  by  absthience  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
md  by  the  diligent  reading  of  Hod's  word,  to  enter  more  worthily  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  days  consecrated  to  higher  spiritual  enjoyments, 

to  commemorate  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  came  from' the 
resurrection  and  glori6c»tion  of  Christ,  — to  engage,  by  means  of  self- 
eianimalion  and  repentance,  in  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  holy  supper, 
la  which  so  many  participated  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.^ 

A  portion  of  the  year  so  consecrated  might  also  send  a  healthful  in- 
F'-?5  '™»S"  "■«  fsst  of  it.  An  occasion  was  ofliired  to  those  who 
divided  their  whole  time  between  worldly  business  and  sensual  pleasures 
Br  collecting  their  thouglils  from  this  dissipation  and  for  lelf-examina, 
tion.  Ihe  holy  scnptures,  which  at  least  they  heard  read  in  the  chureh, 
and  sermoos  pointedly  exhorting  to  repentance,  would  lead  them  to  this. 
Iheir  minds,  less  absorbed  in  tho  things  of  seme,  would  be  more  open 
to  spiritual  impressions. .  Ihe  solemn,  earnest  stillness  following  at  once 
upon  tumult  and  dissipation  in  the  large  cities,  the  sudden  change  in 
the  aspect  of  public  life,  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  triHing  miod  out 
01  its  sleep  of  security,  and  render  it  susceptible  of  higher  influences 
in  truth,  the  commencement  of  the  fasts  must  have  produced  a  atrikmg 

dissertation  of  r.Wakh,  in  Ihe  nov-ia  ,^m-     couatrias,  but  also  amon"  individuals    a 

■  Ato?S.  S'      "■  6  *"'  "■  *"'■  ""'  ""I''  l"  «>ninana,  pious,  pi- 

T   S     it  ?.,-    r.r  '^"l"  ,«?•>•.     Id  '">  antli.  d.;s  without  fotld.    oSi.,. 
v.  S2.    At  Anliooti  the  number  of  forty     not  only  refrained,  like  the  rest,  fram  wine 

the  fourth  eentury;  for  Chr.vsostom  says,  themselves  wholly  on   btoad   and  water, 

oral.  III.  c  JadieoB,  }  4,  T.  1. 1.  611,  in  a  H,  IV.  de  slatuis,  i  6. 

dtrantsedahvOTid  duntiijth.f.,,:  ^,„^  .  This  aim  Is  illeoed  to  th.  iuslilnlicm 

"«•  Tier  Tfooapo«m.io  TYUirof  ^pof,  wheio  by  (Hbn-sostom,  orat.  adv.  Judatos  III  4  4 

ft=  only  qaesnon  that  arise,  is,  whether  tho  ■/.  1.  fell.    'O,  a.ri,,  I T™?i  i  ilj 

^Z^«LF^'    ^  difference  rtthited     Shr^  f,^  tutpitJeior  di^ar  aoi  St'  tsZ^ 
not  alone  to  the  numhor  of  days,  but  also     aol  dt'  fiatpoofiTw  ™i  M  r^oTetof  aoi  dtd 

pt^eused  at  meals  during  ibts  period.    Kot     aavd  d,u.d«,v  t*v  Auercpor  wrti  ™daoofl 
only  among  the  o.n.n.u.itle.  of  dilei»nl     ,mlims,ixZiiT   '^  '^  ^ 
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change  in  the  large  towns.  "  Quiet,  to-day,  is  nowhere  disturbed,"  says 
Chrysostom  in  a  fast  sermon  preached  at  Antioch,!  "  nowhere  do  we 
hear  cries ;  nowhere  the  noise  of  the  ahamhles,  the  bustle  of  cooks.  All 
this  is  past;  and  our  city  presents  to-day  the  appearance  of  a  sedate 
and  modest  matron.  To-dav,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  table 
of  the  emperor  and  that  of  the  poor  man."  And  in  another  sermon : " 
"Then,  no  songs  are  heard  in  the  evening,  no  revels  of  the  drunkard 
in  the  day ;  the  voice  of  clamor  and  contention  is  hushed,  and  profound 
quiet  everywhere  reigns."  Still,  as  it  usually  happens  with  such  sud- 
den revolutions  of  life,  this  change  was  more  often  transient  than  en- 
during, more  apparent  than  real.  If  there  was  a  horse-race  at  the 
circus  during  the  fast,  all  was  over ;  the  city  rapidly  assumed  another 
look.  The  same  persons  ivho  had  been  momentarily  aroused  by  the 
earnest,  impressive  words  of  a  Chrysostom,  who  had  beaten  their  breasts 
and  sighed  over  their  sbs,  now  filled  the  circus,  and  took  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  contending  ades.^  True,  men  soon  returned  back  again 
to  the  previous  quiet  and  repose  of  the  fast ;  but,  if  this  could  be  so 
easily  disturbed  by  other  impressions  from  abroad,  it  is  plain  how  super- 
ficial must  have  been  the  change  produced  on  these  oeca^ons.  As  is 
visually  the  case  with  such  changes,  prescribed  by  law  and  enforced  by 
constraint,  the  end  often  ^iled  of  being  atbuned  because  confounded 
with  the  means.  Men  looked  for  jusUiication  and  increase  in  holiness, 
in  outward  fasting,  and  entirely  forgot  in  this  the  essential  things,  true 
repentance  and  sanotification,  which  the  period  of  fasting  was  only  de- 
signed to  remind  them  of.  Or  the  end  was  missed  because  men  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  church  from  constraint  and  in  opptraition  to 
their  inward  fechngs,  partly  influenced  by  the  sense  of  shame,  and 
partiy  by  dread  of  the  divine  punishment.  Hence  many  sought  to  in- 
demnify themselves  beforehand  for  the  forced  abstinence  imposed  on 
tiiem  by  the  fasts,  by  indulging  in  the  more  riotous  excess  on  the  days 
immediately  preceding  them.*  Many  only  complied  with  the  laws  of 
fasting  in  their  literal  sense ;  refrtumng  from  meat,  but  taMng  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  daintier  fare  out  of  what  was  permitted  by 
the  fast  laws  literally  interpreted.^ 

The  more  emment  church-teachers  of  this  penod,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustin,  Maximus  of  Turin,  Cfesarius  of  Aries,  Leo  the  Great,  often 
warned  ag^nst  this  hypocritical  tendency  of  the  fasts.  They  showed 
that  fasting  was  without  force  or  meaning,  except  as  accompanied  with 
the  hearty  forsaking  of  sin  and  sincere  penitence.  They  exhorted 
Christians  to  use  fasting  as  a  means  of  learning  how  to  subdue  sinful 
Bsions  and  desires,  propensities  and  habits.  They  gave  examples, 
jecially  Chrysostom,  to  show  how  this  must  be  done.  They  took  tins 
'    1  to  rebuke  the  corrupt  tendencies  particularly  prevailing  m 


1  H.  71.  in  GenesLn,  ^  1.  T,  IV.  f.  8.  T.  II.  f.  315.    nopoivo  fioTE  ^  t^  ^«  rSf 

=  In  Annam  n.  I.  J  1,  T.  IV,  f.  700.  vncrdac  eaoiicvTiv  (jfiEtaoi"  Tipoave/.av  Mi- 

'  See  the  admonitory  discourse  of  Chry-  /"Vy''^ 

.atf^m      -iraa^^ifA     aflfiV    All     ini^llf^nt    of  thlS  "  All 


'  Cnrjsost.  de  Posuitentia,  H.  V.  {  C 
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thpir  own  ames  and  under  their  oivn  eyes,  and  wamed  men  against 
them.  They  cailed  upon  Christians  to  unite  charity  and  benevoknee 
wiil;  iaating ;  to  appropriate  to  these  purposes  what  they  saved  by  ab- 
Btaneoce ;  to  forgive  each  other's  offences ;  to  lay  aside  contentions ;  aa, 
m  fact,  the  bishops  inade  it  a  point,  at  this  particular  season  of  fasting, 
to  close  all  disputes  in  the  communities,  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties ;  using,  as  a  means  for  this  end,  the  con- 
viction of  universal  sinfulness  and  need  of  redemption  awakened  by  the 
se^n,  atd  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's 
suffermgs  for  the  sins  of  mankind :  they  moreover  called  on  masters  in 
particular  to  treat  their  servants  with  kindness. 

The  season  of  fasting  ended  with  the  week  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  commemo- 
rated m  it,  was  called  the  great  week  (^/Scfo/^t  *  ;ie,^,.)1  It  began 
with  Palm-Sunday,  (Jii-ipa  ™v  ^oi<.v.)  and  closed  with  the  great  Sabbath, 
as  it  was  called.  The  approach  of  (lie  Easter  festival  reminded  all, 
high  and  low,  of  Iheir  individual  sins,  and  of  the  grace  to  which  they 
owed  their  forgiveness.  Hence  the  emperors  made  laws^  to  release 
those  who  had  been  arrested  for  minor  offences ;  and  on  Palm-Sunday 
special  decrees  of  mercj-  were  frequently  issued  by  them.  "  As  on  this 
day,"  says  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  discourses, "  our  Lord  delivered  men 
from  the  chains  of  sin,  so  his  servants  will  do  all  in  tlieir  power  to  imi- 
tate his  love  to  mankind,  and,  as  they  cannot  deliver  men  from  spiritual 
fetters,  will  release  those  who  are  bodily  bound." 

In  this  week  of  solemnities,  some  days  were  parficularly  distingubhed ; 
Thursday,  for  example,  in  which  was  commemorated  the  last  supper  of 
Christ  with  his  disciples,  and  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.^  On  this 
occasion  great  numbers  were  accustomed  to  participate  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  supper.*  While,  on  other  occasions,  the  holy  supper  was  only  to 
be  received  with  fasting,  it  was  dispensed  on  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
original  institution,  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  be  received  after  a  meal.^ 
Next,  came  the  day  commemoralive  of  Christ's  passion.^  At  Antioch, 
perhaps  alsoin  other  churches  of  the  East,  it  was  customary  for  the 
church  on  this  day  to  hold  its  assemblies  in  the  grave-jard,  to  commem- 
orate the  crucifixion  of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.'  The 
week  was  closed  by  the  great  SahbaOi,  (yh  piya  -^^arav^  on  which 
many  were  baptized,  and  put  on  their  white  robes ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  cities  were  illuminated,  and  appeared  like  streams  of  fire.  The 
whole  population  poured  along  with  torches  to  church,  and  vigils  were 
kept  till  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  universal  jubilee,  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection.     The  smaJl  number  of  Pagans  who  still  dwelt  amongst 

1  See   the  Homily  of  ChrysosWra   re-  '  Thps  it  was  al  least  in  Ihe  North-Afri- 

specling  ibe  meaning  of  this  name.  ean  church,  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of 

'  See  in  the  codex  Thoodoa.  tlie  dtnlus  Hippo,  A.D.  393,  in  ihe  cod.  canon,  eccles 

,de  ii^nl™ntji8._              _  Afr.  e.  41.   Auguslin.  ep.  54  ad  Januar.  (  9. 

H  a.yia  mi'7af,  qumta  fena  Paschie,  «  The  ft/«pa  raS  araipau,  also  called  in  a 

dies  anniverainus,  quo  ccena  Dominica  eel-  more  restrieled  sense.  Pa»cha. 

*''r"*i""'  '  Sea  the  discourse  of  Clirjsostom  on 

*  See  Chiysostom's  discourse  delivered  this  duv,  V.  II. 
on  this  day.    T.  II.  f.  386. 

VOL.  ir.  26' 
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the  Christians  must  also,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  been  affected,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  by  what  so  moved  the  whole  multitude  on  this  occa^ 
sion  of  general  Easter  vigils.^ 

The  custom  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  of  holding  a  last 
festival  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  series,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jiassover  was  concluded  with  the  following  Sunday  as  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feast.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  week,  from  the 
Easter  Sabbath  and  onward,  the  persons  then  baptized  had  worn  their 
white  garments,  and,  as  new  Christians,  the  new-bom,^  had  formed  a 
separate  division  of  the  community,  easily  distinguished  by  their  dress. 
This  sacred  time  of  the  celebration  of  their  new  birth  being  now  over, 
they  laid  aside  their  white  robes :  the  bishop  exhorted  them  to  a  faith- 
ful observance  of  their  baptismal  vow,  and  they  joined  the  rest  of  the 
community.  This  important  transaction  gave  its  name  to  this  Sunday. 
So  it  was  at  least  in  the  Western  church.^  Thus,  then,  the  whole  period 
of  fourteen  days,  reckoning  from  Palm-Sunday,  was  a  festival.  As 
such,  it  was  recognized  also  by  the  civil  authority,  and  in  it  no  court 
of  justice  could  be  held.*  Moreover  the  fifty  days  after  Easter  were 
specially  distinguished,  although  the  feast  of  Ascension,  arid  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  —  the  feast  of  liie  out-pouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  selected  from  the  rest  for  particular  cele- 
bration. In  the  Eastern  church,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  were  read 
during  this  time,  in  the  public  worship,  as  recording  what  the  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  bad  wrought  through  the  apostles ;  and  in  the  year  425, 
it  was  decreed,  that  during  this  whole  period  the  devotion  of  Christians 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  public  sports.^ 

To  these  were  added  two  principal  festivals,  which,  as  we  observed 
in  the  preceding  period,  most  probably  existed  in  their  germ  in  very 
early  times,  but  which  first  began  to  be  more  generally  observed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  in  an  opposite  order,  — 
the  one  coming  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  other  from  the 
West  to  the  East ;  th.e  festival  of  Christ's  baptism,  and  the  festival  of 
his  nativity. 

As  to  the  first,  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  as  an  ancient 

1  Respecting  this  Sabbath :  Ao^Trpo^opia  dealbatas  intra  octavas  euas.    Ep.  34,  (3. 

KOi  furayuyia,  ^v  li'uf  ri  jrai  {^/ioaiif  avva-  It  may  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  m  the 

TTiaafK&a-  irfw  yivot  ovflpujnjy  piKptm  Kal  Eaalem  church,  where,  09  it  seems,  the 

ifio  jToffn  ia^!2ei  Tip  iripi  i^v  v6«to  Kara-  newly  baptized  wore  their  white  garments 

^urifowEf.      Giregor.  Hasaan*.  Oral.  II.  in  until  the  end  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Sea 

Paschtt  T.  orat.  42,  at  the  beginning.    An-  tiie  passage  presently  to  be  referred  to  from  ■ 

gustJn :  Clara  vigiliiB  huJBs  celebiitas  toto  the  Cod.  Theodoa. 

orbe  terrarum.     Respecting   the  Pagans:  'Dies  feriamm,  sancti  qnoque  Pasch« 

Ista  noote  mnlti  dolore,  multi  padore,  non-  dies,  qui  septeno  vel  priecednnt  nnmero  Tel 

mdli  etiam,  qui  Jidti  nroninoKonl,  Dei  jam  seqnunlur.  Cod.  Theodoa.  I.  II.  T.  VIII.  t.  2. 

timor«  non  donniunt.  P.  219.  'Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XV.  Tit.VU.  I.  5. 

"  No vi,  infantes.  Quamdiu  cieleslis  Inmen  Jaracri  imitantia 

»  Oetava  infiintium,  dies  noTOrum,  do-  novam  sanct!  baplismatis  luccm  vestimenla 

minica  in  albis,  icupiaKJ?  h  Xrfaoif.    An^s-  testantur,  (which  is  probably  said  only  in 

tin.  p.  376.    Hodie  octaTS  dicuntnr  infan-  conformity  wilh  the  use  of  the  Eastern 

tium;   miscentur  hodie   fidelibus   infantes  chnrch,)  qno   tempore   et   commemoratio 

noslci.  P.  260.   Hodia  complelia  sacramen-  aposlolicse  passionis,  totius   ChristianitaUB 

tarn  oclavarum  Tcswaram.    Comp.  ep.  55,  magistrie,  a  cnnctls  jure  celebratnr.   Which 

i  35.  Respecting  the  newly  baptised ;  Veste  refers  to  the  reading  of  tho  Acts. 
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principal  feast  of  tlie  church  in  Eastern  Asia,  under  tho  name  of  the 
feast  of  the  appearance  or  manifestadon  of  Christ,  who  bad  till  then  been 
hidden  from  the  world ;  v  imf&Mia  or  tH  hn^avaa  accordmg  to  Tit.  2 :  11.* 
But  if,  in  tlie  region  where  this  feast  originated,  another  festival  having 
reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  human  nature,  a  feast 
of  Christ's  nativity,  was  already  existing,  the  Iatt«r  would  hardly  have 
become  so  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a  name  which  belonged  to  it  trans- 
ferred to  the  feast  of  Christ's  baptism.  More  probably,  this  was  the 
only  festival  which  in  that  district  had  reference  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Christ.  Accordingly  Chiysostom  actuaJly  denominates  it,  in  the  dis- 
course already  cited,  which  be  pronounced  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in 
Antioch,  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  the  first  among  the  principal  feasts, 
and  the  only  one  which  bad  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  men.''  He  speala  here  according  to  the  views  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity which  prevailed  in  those  countries,  where  a  Christinas  festival 
was  aa  yet  wholly  unknown.  In  a  certain  sense,  men  do.ubtless  had 
some  reason  for  placing  this  festival  in  special  connection  with  the  bap- 
tism of  Christians,  —  inasmuch  aa  the  divine  hfe,  which  was  to  proceed 
forth  from  Christ  to  all  the  faithful,  here  first  began  to  reveal  itself  in 
a  visible  way  to  the  greater  portion  of  men.  But  as  the  age,  confound- 
mg  the  outward  sign  with  the  inward  grace,  ascribed  to  the  water  in 
baptism  a  supernatural  power  to  sanctify,  so  it  supposed  that  Christ 
first  imparted  to  the  water  its  power  to  sanctify,  by  his  own  baptism.^ 
The  first  indication  of  the  celebration  of  this  feast  having  spread  to  the 
Western  church  we  find  about  tiie  year  360 ;  for  the  historian  Ammi- 
antia  Marcellinus  relates,*  that  the  emperor  Julian,  then  residing  at 
Vienna  in  the  month  of  January,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in 
the  Christian  church.  By  means  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  colonial 
and  mercantile  towns  in  the  south  of  France  with  the  East,  this  feast 
may  have  been  adopted,  perhaps,  in  these  districts,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  the  other  countries  of  the  West.  It  was  because  this  festival 
was  ori^nally  unknown  to  the  Western  church,  that  the  Donatists,  who 
bad  separated  themselves  from  the  dominant  church  at  a  time  when  as 
yet  no  knowledge  of  any  such  feast  exbted  among  the  people  of  the 
West,  rejected  it  as  an  innovation  ;  as  they  did  other  regulations  that 
arose  after  their  secession.*  And  as  this  festival  was  originally  un- 
kno«-n  to  the  Western  church,  so  it  happened  that  its  meaning  also  was 
changed,  though  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  connected  with  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  festival.     The  general  conception  of  a  manifesta- 

1  Chiysostom  in  hie  Homily  on  this  feast,  wonderful  property  of  remninins  fresh  sev- 

f  2,  T.  II.  f.  369.    ■■EiziiSj,  obj^  M  hix&v,  erid  yeai^.    gvenChrysoslom  partook  of 

TOTS  JTUCTW  eyevcTo  iraroiI^Xof,  OX'  6ti  ijiim-  this  superstition,  h.  de  bapUsmo  Chrisli,  {  3, 

"Tu't-    t,  Bcingthefeastof  Christ's  baptism,  and  of 

T,.      <  ^-  "i  P^'"«'»*'-  4  *<  T.  II.  f.  458.  baptism  genetBilv,  it  was  also  called  in  the 

Dap   n/uv  iapT^-^uni  t&  brifivia-  t'u:  fj  Eastern  church, /fttn^!  tup  Airui-,  or  to  Aira, 

inraSeaif  T^gtopTiic;   tnei^n  -aia;  ini  J%  So  in  Gregory  of  Naiianzen. 

7W  CnfSti  Kid  roif  avSpinroi;  mmarearpafti.  *■  L.  21,  c.  2. 

»  T^v  rCa  idariJii  Jifiaae  f  ioo-.     Chry.  S  Angusljn.  p.  202,  }  2.     Mcrito  istum 

Eostomns.    Out  of  tills  falsa  notion  also  diem  nunqnam  noblscum  Donatistie  cele- 

Bprung  the  custom  at  Antioch,  of  tery  zeal-  brare  voiutnint,  quia,  nee  uiiilatem  amant, 

ouslj  drawing  water  about  midniglit  of  {his  noc  Orientdi  ecclesi*  commumeant. 
feast,  to  which  water  was  attributed  tlia 
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tion  of  Christ  m  his  divine  dignity,  or  in  his  divine  calling  as  a  Redeemer, 
was  applied  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  the  communities  of  the  West,  which  were  formed 
of  pagan  Christians,  than  the  view  of  it  which  had  first  sprung  out  of  the 
peculiar  conceptions  of  Jewish  Christians ;  (see  vol,  I.,  sect.  8,  p.  802 ;) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  festival  was  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  Christmas,  which  had  been  established  here  for  a  long  time  already. 
While,  in  the  countries  where  the  feast  of  Christ's  baptism  had  ita  dis- 
tinct traditional  meaning  as  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  and  where  it  was 
adhered  to,  therefore,  without  any  change,  everything  which  had  refe- 
rence to  Christ's  infancy  was  connected  with  the  festival  of  Christmas ; 
in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  other  Land,  the  idea  of  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  was  apphed  in  a  preeminent  sense  to  his  manifestation  to  the 
heathen  world,  as  the  Redeemer  of  alt  mankind.  The  festival  was  re- 
ferred to  the  coming  of  the  three  ivise  men  from  the  East,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  Heathens  ;  and  so  this  feast  became  the  feast  of  the  first 
■  announcement  of  salvation  to  the  heathen  world,  of  the  first  conversion 
of  some  Heathens,  as  the  precursors  of  the  approaching  general  conver- 
sion of  the  pagan  nations.*  When  these  two  points  of  view  became  united 
in  one,  the  general  conception  of  the  Epiphany  was  referred  to  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  imraculous  power  of  Jesus  after  his  baptism,  in  the 
first  miracle  at  Cana,  the  dies  natalis  virtutum  Domini.^ 

The  case  was  directly  the  reverse  with  the  festival  of  Christ's  nativitj, 
which  in  its  origin  belonged  to  the  Western  church.  As  it  was  partic- 
ularly from  the  church  of  the  West  the  dogmatic  tendency  proceeded, 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  cleaving  to  all  men  from  their 
birth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  renewed  and  sanctified  in  order 
to  deliverance  from  this  corrupt  nature,  was  clearly  unfolded ;  as  it  was 
in  the  church  of  the  West  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  first  be- 
came generally  spread  ;  so  too  in  the  Western  church  originated  the 
festival  which  refers  to  the  sanctification  of  man's  nature  from  its  first 
germ  by  participation  in  a  divine  life.  This  feast  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, as  one  generally  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  under  the 
Roman  bishop  Liberius,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.^  The 
general  participation  in  the  celebration  of  this  feast  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  it  was  not  at  that  time  a  festival  wholly  new.  It  was  not  till 
later,  however,  that  it  spread  from  the  Roman  church  to  Eastern  Asia. 
From  what  we  have  previously  observed  respecting  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  this  part  of  the  church,  it  would  already  seem 


ic  inlerprelation  of  Psalm  72,  v.  10,  led  t< 

the  eonTerting  of  the  three  Magi  into  three  hut  one  faith  and.  one  devotion. 

kinM.    See  Tertullian.  adv.  Jndteoa,  c  9.  *  Ambrose  relates,  that  when  liia  aialet 

*  Maximui  of  Turin,  in  the  heginning  of  Mareella  was  consecraleil  as  a  nun  on  the 

the  fifth  century,  sajs,  after  having  cited  all  dies  nalalis  Salvatoris,  in  St.  Peter's  chnrch, 

the  three  modes  of  explaining  the  feast:  by  the  bishop  Liberius,  the  latter  said  to 

Sed  quid  potissimum  hoc  factnm  die,  uovil  her:  Vides  quiinlus  ad  natalem  sponsi  lui 

ipse,  qui  fecit.    H.  VI.    He  calls  it  a  cer-  populua  convenerit.    Ambros.  de  vii^inib 

tMn tradition, thatthethreefaclecoUectively  1.  Ill,  c.  I. 
occurred  on  the  same  iaj,  the  sixtli  of  Jan- 
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clear,  that  the  Cliristmaa  feast  could  not  be  one  which  originated  there ; 
but  Chrysostom  says  expressly,  in  a  discourse  pronounced  at  Antioch 
in  celebration  of  this  festival,  on  the  25th  of  December  of  the  year  386, 
that  it  had  first  become  Mown  there  less  than  ten  years  l>fore.^  In  a 
sermon  wluch  Chrysostom  pronounced  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  feast  of  a  martyr,^  he  digresses  fram  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  bis  discourse  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  his  hearers  to  participate 
in  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas.^  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it,  shows  how  desirous  he  was  of  making  the  interest  more  general, 
which  he  himself  felt  in  a  festival  still  new  to  this  portion  of  the  church.* 
In  the  next  following  discourse,  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  says,  in- 
deed, that  this  feast,  although  still  new  in  that  part  of  the  world,  yet 
soon  acquired  equal  authority  with  the  more  ancient  high  festivals :  of 
this,  the  crowded  assemblies,  which  the  churches  could  scarcely  contain, 
bore  witness.  But  stil!,it  is  evident  from  his  own  remarks,  that,  as 
usually  happens  with  new  church  regulations,  all  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  celebration  of  this  new  festival.  A  controversy  arose  about  it. 
While  some  denounced  the  festival  as  an  innovation,  others  affirmed  in 
itfi  defence  that  it  had  been  known  of  old  from  Thrace  to  Cadiz.^  This 
difference  of  opinion  led  him  into  a  detailed  argument  in  support  of  the 
festival.  Its  object  would  of  course  be  acknowledged  by  every  Christ- 
ian of  the  orthodox  church  at  that  time,  as  worthy  of  commemoration. 
The  grounds  of  opposition,  therefore,  could  relate  only  to  the  arbitrary 

1  Horn.  En  Hem  natal,  Chrisli,  }  !,  T.  11.  mining  when  Ms  birth-dnj  occnrred;  for 
f.  355.  Oina  dcKarov  ianv  trof,  if  06  6^  ne  find  the  bishop  of  Edessa  still  declaring 
Koi  ynip^of  iifilv  aii-nj  i/  ^/lipa  ycyti^rai.  in  the  seventh  centniy,  tliat  nobody  knew 
Trne,  he  is  speaking  in  that  place  particn-  on  what  dar  Christ  was  bom.  See  Asse- 
lariy  of  the  w/eJrohiw  of  this  feast  on  tlie  mani  bibl.oriental.T.II.f.  1636.  It  was  not 
tweaty-ffili  of  Decembfr  ;  yet  the  course  and  nn  til  men  believed  that  there  was  some  ao- 
mode  of  his  argument  shows  that  it  was  count  which  eonld  be  relied  on  respecting 
only  on  the  assumption  of  the  twenty-fifib  this  last-mentioned  fact,  that  they  were  led 
of  December  as  the  birth-day  of  Christ,  a  to  connect  with  it  the  celebration  of  a  pit> 
distinct  feast  for  the  celebration  of  this  ticniar  feast  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
birA-day  had  there  been  founded.  If  it  had  said  perhaps  with  trath,  that  the  interest  in 
already  been  the  custom  there  nt  an  earlier  behalf  of  a  festival  which  must  have  corn- 
period  to  celebrate  some  festival  of  this  sort,  mended  itself  10  the  idlings  of  Christiana, 
but  on  a  different  day,  he  would  without  contributed  to  create  the  Iwlief  and  admis- 
doabt  have  separated  the  celebration  of  sion  that  the  time  had  been  truly  deter- 
such  a  feast  genei'ally  from  the  assumption  mined, 
of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  for  its  eel-  ^  PhihgimiBs.  T.  I.  f.  492. 
ehratiou.    He  would  have  endeavored  to  *  L.  c  }  3. 

show  (he  want  of  foundation  for  reckoning  *  Which  he  here  styles  "the  mother  of 

of  the  time  previously  fixed  upon,  before  all  other  feasts, /njrpoWif  iroouw  twv  iop- 

he  addnced  the  reasons  for  the  new  calcula-  ruv,"  as  indeed  all  the  others  presuppose 

tion.    Moreover,  it  would  assuredly  have  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  ho  names  on  this 

been  Tot  more  difficult  to  introdace  the  de-  occasion  the  principal  feasts,  laib  ytip  10117% 

terminate  time  adopted  at  Eome  into  the  i-ii  !5£o^rij.ja  soi  tH  jraaxa  sal  fi  iiia^ibis 

Antiochian  church,  if   another  time    had  aai  t/  vcsTCKoarn  •rip'  apxnv  nal  t^v  inrade- 

thera  already  been  fixed  upon.    The  an-  aai  IXa^ov; 

thority  of  the  Roman  ehqrdi  would  hardly  '  'AiwjSw  iruin  rdit  iiri  Qapmjf  /lixpi  To- 

have  been   such   as   to   induce  the  whole  t^tpuv  ainm-aiKara^^Kalijruiipocyiyove. 

community  10  transfer  a  feast  already  ex-  Though  fliis  assertion  cannot  pass  for  a 

isting,  to  another  day.    It  may  be  coiyec-  credible  historical  testimony,  yet  it  is  some- 

tured,  that,  previous  to  this  time,  people  thing  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  ie 

were  as  far  from  tliiuking  fo  consecrate  a  festival  existed  from  early  limes  in  many 

feast  to  the  birth-day  of  Christ,  as  ihey  were  countries  of  the  West, 
from  the  thonght  of  chronologically'deter- 
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determination  of  the  time :  hence,  Chrjsostom  labored  only  to  show  that 
the  true  time  was  determined. 

He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rapid  and  gene  al  ept  n  f 
the  festival,  to  its  authority  increasing  every  year,  as  1  n  tl  t  the 
time  had  been  rightly  assumed;  applying  here  the  well  lino  n  ma  k 
of  Gamaliel.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  the  settling  of  a  date  tl  a  ^ 
ment  can  decide  nothing ;  although  there  is  certainly  g  od  ea  1 
supposing  that  the  natural  propriety  of  such  a  festival  ts  ent  e  a  o  d 
ance  with  the  feelings  which  glowed  ia  every  Chnstian  breast,  pro- 
moted its  reception  on  its  own  account,  and  oreatod  a  general  belief 
that  the  true  time  for  it  had  been  rightly  determined.  Next,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  precise  time,  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives,  of  the  cen- 
sus of  the  Procurator  Quirinus.  On  tills  point  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  deceived  hy  false  reports;  or  perhaps,  at  Eome  itself,  cer- 
tMtt  apocryphal  records  had  been  allowed  to  pass  as  genuine.  In  other 
homilies,  also,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Greek 
fathers,  who  notice  this  festival  as  one  which  Christians  very  generally 
observed,  there  are  nevertheless  marks  of  its  comparatively  recent  ia- 
troduction.^ 

On  account  of  this  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Chnstmos  festivil 
from  the  West  into  the  East,  the  Christians  in  many  countiie'i  of  the 
East  preferred,  instead  of  adopting  a  festival  altogetl  ei  ne  v  U.  unite 
the  commemoration  of  Christ's  nativity  with  the  ancient  least  ot  the 
Epiphany.  Thus  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Ale\andnin  church 
And  it  was  attempted  to  justify  this  simultaneous  celebiation  on  the 
authority  of  Luke  3:  23,  from  which  passage  it  was  inf  ned  t!iat  the 
baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  his  natu  ity  "  Hence 
again  it  was,  that,  in  many  of  the  Greek  churches  where  from  the  ear 

'  It  seems  to  bo  ihc  wish  of  Gregory  of  name  wonM  bardly  hare  been  trnnsferred  to 
TJyssa  lo  defend  the  authoi'ily  of  this  festi-  the  new  feast  of  Christ's  nativity, 
val  against  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  ^  See  CoBmas  Indicoplenst.  iopograpbia 
plase  it  on  the  same  level  with  the  ancient  Christiana  in  Montfancon,  coUeclio  nova 
prind|>at  feasts,  which  commemorated  the  patram,  T.  II.  1.  V.  f.  194;  Cassi^n,  Celiac 
pasaioa,  the  reanrreotion,  and  the  ascension  10,  e.  IL  respecting  the  simultaneous  cele- 
of  Christ,  when  lie  sars,  fHom.  in  natalem  bratian  of  these  festivals  by  the  Egvptiana. 
Chrieti,  T.  II,  ed.  JParis,  1638,  f.  3S2:)  This  cnstom  of  the  Alexandrian 'elmrch 
MiiSsic  Tu  Kuril  Td  Jttiaxa  ^anipU,)  /totiji'  must  have  been  allcred,  it  is  true,  at  a  later 
T^  Toiaimp  eijopKrriov  jrpeireni  iirowoeirij,  period  i  for  in  a  homily  delivered  at  Alei- 
and  therefore  endearors  to  show,  like  Chrv-  andria,  in  the  jear  432,  by  Panlos.  bishop 
aoBtom,  that  that  which  constitntfid  the  ob-  of  Emisa  in  Pluenirio,  we  find  the  feast  of 
ject  of  this  festival  was  presupposed  by  Christ's  nativity  described  as  an  indopen- 
everytliing  else  Christ  had  wrought  for  tlie  dent  feast  by  itself.  According  to  the  title, 
salvation  of  mankind.  So  in  a  homily,  as-  this  festival  was  held  on  (he  39th  of  the 
eribed  incorrectly  to  Basil  of  Ctesarea,  (T.  Egyptian  month  Choyac,  which  answers  lo 
IL  opp.  ed.  Qflmiar,  f.  603,  ^  6,)  it  is  said ;  the'  asth  of  lioeember.  See  acm  concilii 
OCiJtir  <bwrea.;;f,  (let  there  be  no  one  but  Ephesinl  pars  IV,  Harduini  Concil  T.  I, 
what  contributes  something  to  the  general  f.  1G94.  It  might  be,  that  the  intimate  con- 
ioy,)  oMn'f  axpianis,  ifSti^iitSn  nvo  Kot  neeUon  of  the  Alexandrian  cliurch  with  the 
ijlia^^vQv  iynJJtjQfleuf.  ivo/io  iSij/iedn  tJ  Roman  in  the  time  of  Cyril;  the  posture 
iopT^  ^jiCni  Setupuvla,  —  from  which  passage  of  opposition  in  wiiich  the  former  stood  at 
we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  in  the  country  that  time  to  the  churches  of  Eastern  Asia ; 
where  tliis  was  said,  not  even  the  old  Epiph-  the  dogmatieal  interest  in  the  polemics 
any  festival  of  the  Syrian  church  was  as  waged  against  the  Anliophian  type  of  doc- 
yet  introduced ;  since,  were  it  otherwise,  its  trine,  —  all  this  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  diange. 
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liest  times,  neither  of  the  two  feasts  had  beeu  observed,  and  where  the 
feast  of  Christ's  nativity  was  now  introduced  because  it  appeared  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  the  name  Epiphany  or  Theophany  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter,' 

But  fo  explain  how  the  Christmas  festival  came  to  be  observed  first 
in  the  Eoman  church,  and  to  pass  from  this  to  the  other  churches ;  and 
how  the  time  for  its  observance  came  to  be  transferred  to  this  particular 
date  of  the  25th  December ;  certain  antagonistic  tendencies  were  re- 
ferred to,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  drcumstances  of  the  Roman 
church,  of  which  mention  is  already  made  in  older  writings.^ 

Precisely  in  this  season  of _  the  year,  a  series  of  heathen  festivals  oc- 
curred, the  celebration  of  which  among  the  Romans  was,  in  many  ways, 
closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  civil  and  social  life.  The  Christians, 
on  this  very  account,  were  often  exposed  to  be  led  astray  into  many  of 
the  customs  and  solemnities  peculiar  to  these  festivals.  Besides,  these 
festivJlls  had  an  import  which  easily  admitted  of  being  spiritualized,  and 
with  some  slight  change  transformed  into  a  Christian  sense.  First  came 
the  satumcdia,  which  represented  the  peaceful  times  of  the  golden  age, 
and  abolished  for  a  while  the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  distance  between 
servants  and  free  men.  This  admitted  of  being  ea^ly  transferred  to 
Christianity,  which,  through  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  through 
the  restoration  of  the  fellowship  between  Grod  and  man,  had  intro- 
duced the  true  golden  age,  representing  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  brought  the  like  true  liberty  as  well  to  the  freeman 
as  to  the  slave.  Then  came  the  custom,  peculiar  to  this  season,  of 
making  presents,  Cthe  strenee,)^  which  afterwards  passed  over  to  the 
Christmas  festival ,  next,  the  festival  of  infants,  with  which  the  satur- 
nalia concluded,  —  the  sigillana,  where  the  children  were  presented 
with  images ;  *  just  as  Ohnstmaa  was  the  true  festival  of  the  children. 
Next  came  a  festi^  al  stiil  more  analogous  to  the  Christmas,  that  of  the 
shortest  day,  the  wmter  solstice ,  the  birth-day  of  the  new  sua  about 
to  return  once  more  towards  the  earth  (dies  natalis  invicti  solis.)^    In 


,   . ,              .          ,         ...      ""(""  °  The  Miinichean  Fauatns  aclaally  brings 

KDpiof.    Jorome  disputed  the  propnety  of  it  as  a  charge  against  llie  Christians  of  the 

^is  USB  of  the  tarm  Epiphania,  in  his  Com  Catholic  church,  (hat  they  eelebratfld  the 

mentnry  on  Ezekiel,  c.  1:  Eplphaniorum  solamia  with  the  PaganB  :  Solennes  scntium 

diesnon.nt  quidampalantinntalisinoirae,  dies  cum  ipais  eelebratia,  ut  kalendas  et 

tam  enim  abseonditua  est  et  non  uppaiuit  eolalit  a.    See  Angustin.  1,  20,  a  Fanstam. 

*  The  accotmt  of  Johannea,  bishop  of  The  Eoman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  eom- 

Hice,  in  Combefia.  aaclariuin  bibliothecae  plains  that  many  Christians  had  ret^ned 

patrnm  novissimum,  Paris,  1648,  T  II   and  the  pagan  custom  of  paying  obeisance  froni 

with  snpplenieniary  additions  in  the  edition  eome  lofty  eminence  to  the  rising  sun;  so 

of  the  patres  apoatolici,  by  Cotelcr.  T.  I.  too,  when  in  the  morning  ^ley  were  ascend- 

313,  is  from  too  iate  a  period,  and  too  fabu-  ing  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  cburdi.    Leo, 

Ions,  to  possess  any  historical  importance  p.  36,  c.  4.    The  aecond  eonncil  of  Trulla, 

whatever.  or  qninisexlnm,  691,  were  still  under  the 

»  The  participation  in  the  eustoma  of  this  necessity  of  forbidding  the  Christians  to 

pagau  festival,  as  well  as  the  mntnal  send-  take  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Brn- 

mg  of  presents,  were  practices  for  wtiich  malia.    Now  if  it  was  the  case  that  the  re- 

the  Christians  were  already  reprimanded  by  mains  of  heathen    customs   alill    existed 

Tertullian,  among  the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  Pa- 
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the  case  of  this  last-named  feast,  a  transition  to  the  Christian  point  of 
view  naturallj  presented  itself,  when  Christ,  the  sun  of  the  spiritual 
world,  was  compared  with  that  of  the  material.  But  tEe  comparison 
■was  carried  atill  further ;  for,  ais  in  the  materia]  world,  it  ia  after  the 
darkness  has  reached  its  highest  point  that  the  end  of  its  dominion  is 
already  near,  and  the  light  hegins  to  acquire  fresh  power ;  so,  too,  in  the 
spiritual  world,  after  the  darkness  had  reached  it3  utmost  height,  Christ, 
the  spiritual  sun,  must  appear,  t«  make  an  end  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. In  fact,  many  allusions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
courses of  the  church  fathers  on  the  festival  of  Christmas.^ 

That  Christian  festival  which  could  be  so  easily  connected  with  the  feel- 
ings and  presentiments  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  series  of  pagan 
festivals  belonging  to  this  season,  was  now,  therefore,  to  be  opposed  to 
these  latter ;  and  hence  the  celebration  of  Christmas  was  transferred 
to  the  25th  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Christ- 
ian people  from  all  participation  in  the  heathen  festivals,  and  of  gradu- 
ally drawing  over  the  Pagans  themselves  from  their  heathen  customs  to 
the  Christian  celebration.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly favored  in  a  New  Year's  discourse  by  Maximius,  bishop  of  Turin, 
near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  where  he  recognizes  a  special  di- 
vine providence  in  appointing  the  Urih  of  Christ  to  take  place  in  the, 
midst  of  the  pagan  festivals  ;  so  that  men  might  be  led  to  feel  ashamed 
of  pagan  superstition  and  pagan  excesses.^ 

But  these  allusions  to  the  series  of  heathen  festivals  happening  in 
this  season  of  the  year,  furnish,  however,  no  decisive  evidence  that  the 
Christian  festival  was  instituted  on  this  account  generally,  or  that  it  was 
transferred  to  this  particular  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  opposed  to 
the  pagan  celebrations.  In  fact,  the  resorting  to  this  means  for  draw- 
ing away  men  from  the  pagan  superstitions,  was  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment, which  might  easily  lead  men  to  confound  Christianity  with 
Heathenism,  and  to  lose  out  of  sight  the  true  import  of  the  Christian 
festival.  Of  this,  indeed,  Leo  the  Great  found  it  necessary  to  give 
warning.^    Yet  we  must  allow,  that,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the 

ganism  had  already  almost  wholly  vaiiiahed,  (p.  25,  ^  ],)  says,  Ihat  this  day,  more  than 

much  more  must  this  have  heen  tlie  case  any  other,  presents,  by  the  new  li^ht  boam- 

nong  the  Roman  Chrislians  in  the  earlier  ing  forth  even  in  tliB  elements,  an  image  of 

— -—  this  wonderful  birth. 

aja  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  in  bis        '  Maximua  Taurinena.  H.  V.  in  Kal,  Jan, 

this  fesevaI,T.IIL'f.  3+0.  — It  bibl.  patr.  GalUnd.  T.  IX.  f,  353.    Bene 

was  not  a  mailer  of  uhance  that  Christ's  quodammodo  Deo  providente  dispositura, 

nativity  took  place  at  this  season,  iv  p  /tei-  ut  inter  niedias  gentilinm  feslivitnles  Chria- 

<madia  rt  oKonc  apx^rai  KoX  rii  nj^  HJifrflf  tua  Dominns  orirctur  et  inter  ipsas  tenebro- 

uirpa  Ti^  ^Iffova&VTi  T^  &ctTtoc  avvt^elrat  sas   Euperstitiones   errorum    veri   luminis 

irpiQ  iniLeHitu'  laarmuiv  n  Stil  rim  iatvoid'  splendor  effulgeret,  ut  perepicientes  homi- 

vuv  roif  ioporMHrepiMC  SaiyelTai  J  itrlm.^.  nes  in  vania  snperstitionihus  auis  purai  di- 

Augustin.  p.  190,  41.'"  Since  the  infidelity  Tinitatis  emicuisse  justitiam,  prielerita  obli- 

which  covered  the  whole  world  lite  a  night,  viscercntur  sncril^ia,  fnlura  non  colerent. 
was  to  diminish,  while  fnilh  increased;  for        "  P.  21,  c.  6.    Diabolus  illudena  simpli- 

thia  reason,  on  the  nativity  of  the  Lord  Jesua  doribns  animis  de  quornndam  persnasione 

Christ,  Ihe  night  begins  10  grow  less,  and  pestifera,  qaibus  baec  dies  aoUennilatis  nos- 

the  day  to  increase.    Let  ua,  then,  celebrate  trfe  non  lam  de  nnlivitale  Cbrisli,  quam  de 

this  festival,  not  like  the  unbelievers,  on  ao-  novi,  ut  diount,  soils  orlu  honorabilis  Yidea- 

coonC  of  this  sun,  but  on  account  of  the  tur. 
Creator  of  diis  son."  So,  too,  Leo  Ihe  Great, 
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moans,  it  in  nowise  follows  tliat  such  a  moans  -r-bs  not  then  resorted 
to.  Easily  might  it  happen,  that,  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
angle  object  proposed,  men  might  overlook  the  evil  naturally  connected 
witfi  it.  In  a  later  period,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  no 
taatter  of  surprise.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  could 
rightly  presume  it  of  the  period  to  which,  according  to  what  has  been 
said,  the  origin  of  the  Christmas  festival  must  be  referred.  We  can  hardly 
separate  the  origin  of  this  festival,  coosidei-ed  by  itself,  fi-om  the  particular 
designation  of  its  time  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that,  after  a 
tradition  had  once  obtained  credit  respecting  the  day  of  Ckist's  nativity, 
and  after  the  festival  of  Christmas  had  been  fixed  on  this  day,  the  spe- 
cific time  would  be  altered  out  of  regard  to  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans. 
Yet  it  should  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  aecommodation  of  Christ 
ian  to  pagan  institutions  proceeded,  in  most  eases,  from  the  dde  of  the 
people  ;  the  church-teachere  resisted,  at  first,  the  intermingling  of  pa- 
gan customs  with  Christian  ;  afterwards  they  gave  way,  or  were  them- 
selves carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Individual  exceptions, 
it  is  true,  are  to  be  met  with ;  yet  in  no  point  which  could  be  compared 
with  the  institution  of  such  a  principal  festivaJ,  and  which  reached  back 
to  so  early  a  period  as  the  ori^  of  Christmas.  Ori^nally,  the  prevailing 
mode  of  procedure,  in  the  Western  church,  was  by  no  means  to  con- 
nect the  celebration  of  Christian  festivals  with  pagan ;  but  rather  to 
set  over  against  the  pagan  festivals,  days  of  fasting  and  penitence.^  The 
passage  of  Faustus,  in  which  Christians  of  the  Catholic  church  are  ac- 
cused of  taking  part  in  the  festivities  of  Paganism,  (see  above,)  seems, 
it  is  true,  at  first  glance,  to  confirm  the  conjecture  above  mentioned  ; 
but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  rather  opposed  to  it.  Faus- 
tus  accuses  the  Christians,  first,  of  merely  changing  the  heathen  into  a 
Christian  superstition  ;  for  example,  substituting  the  woi-ship  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  place  of  the  worship  of  idols ;  ^  and  secondly,  of  imitating,  with- 
out any  change,  heathen  festivities,  as  heathen ;  —  and  here  he  names  ■ 
the  kalendte  and  the  sohtiUa.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
charges,  we  know  certainly  —  a  fact  presently  to  be  mentioned  —  that 
the  church  never  had  anything  to  do  with  those  pagan  festivities,  but 
constantly  expressed  the  warmest  opposition  to  all  pariicipation  in  them. 
The  same  would  be  true,  therefore,  of  the  celebration  of  the  solstitia, 
since  this  belonged  in  the  same  category  with  the  rest.  But  if  Faustus 
had  had  any  ground  whatever  for  accusing  the  Christians  of  altering 
the  pagan  celebration  of  the  solstitia  into  a  seeming  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  the  nativity,^  it  is  the  less  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
omitted  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  them,  as  the  feast  of  Christ's 
nativity  must  have  been  particularly  disagreeable  to  him  as  a  Manichee- 
an,  who  looked  upon  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  as  a  sorry  super- 
stition, 

1  Leo  (he  Great  cites  it,  in  his  VII.  Ser-  prised  alms  and  fiisls,  which  were  not  d- 

mo,  as  an  old  tradition,  ut  quotieg  ccecitas  lowahle  on  the  principal  festivals)  instarel. 

paganorum  in  supei-slitionibus  easet  inteti-  "  Idola  eorum  venistis  in  Martvres,  to 

lior,  tnno  prieriptte  populus  Dei  oraiionibns  whith  passage  we  shall  agaiu  revert  oa  a. 

et  opeiit>u3  pietatis  (nnder  which  he  com-  fttnre  occasion. 
VOL.  II.                                        27 
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And  wliat  necessity  is  there,  in  truth,  of  searching  for  outward  causes 
to  account  for  a  fact  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  expltuns  iteelf, 
as  growing  out  of  the  inner  development  of  the  Christian  life  ?  As  it 
respects,  however,  the  specific  time  of  the  25th  of  December,  deagnated 
for  die  festival  of  Christmas,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  there  were  several  different  determinations  of  the  day  of 
Christ's  nativity  ;  and  we  might,  with  the  same  good  reason,  repeat 
the  question  with  regard  to  each  one  of  these,  —  How  was  this  ascer- 
tained '(  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  Roman  church,  this  point  was 
settled  by  the  authority  of  some  historical  tradition,  founded  on  apocry- 
phal records.  Now  it  is  very  possible,  we  may  admit,  tliat,  allowing  the 
existence  of  such  an  apocryphal  tradition,  it  might  have  been  helped 
along  — not  indeed  by  any  design  of  Imitating  or  rivaling  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  but  quite  independently  of  these  — by  the  mystical  mter- 
pretation  ^ven  to  that  season  of  the  year.^ 

We  find  that  it  was  originally  a  principle  with  tfiaehera  and  govern- 
ors  of  the  church  to  resist  the  tendency,  among  the  multitude,  to  con- 
found pagan  rites  with  Christian.  We  see  this  particularly  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  New-Year's  festival,  the  Kalendte  Januariae.  The 
celebration  of  this  grandest  of  tho  Roman  festivals,  which  began  with 
the  end  of  December  and  lasted  several  days,  was,  more  than  that  of 
any  other,  interwoven  with  the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  with  all  civil,  social,  and  domestic  arrangements,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. It  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year,  accordmg  to 
which  all  sorts  of  buauiess  had  to  be  adjusted  and  arranged.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  magistrates  entered  upon  their  several  offices.  It  was  there- 
fore the  ordinary  season  of  congratulations,  when  presents  were  mutually 
given  and  received.  Tertullian  already  found  reason  to  complain  that 
Christians  participated  in  all  these  customs.  In  defence  of  this  partieipar 
tion  it  could  ever  be  alleged,  as  it  was  still  alleged  by  many  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  that  this  whole  festival  was  intruth  of  a  purely 
civil  nature,  havmg  no  necessary  connection  with  religion,  and  that  it 
might  be  joined  in,  therefore,  without  the  least  danger  to  the  faath.^  But 
with  this  celebration  were  united  customs  standing  directly  at  variance 
■with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  feith  and  the  rules  of  Chnstiam  eon- 
,  duct— riotous  excesses,  abandoned  revelry,  and  various  kinds  of  heathen 
superstition,  which  sought,  by  means  of  omens  and  the  arts  of  divma- 
■tion,  to  unveil  the  destinies  of  tiie  whole  year.  The  first  day  was 
spent  by  many  of  the  Pagans  in  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  eensual 
enioyments,  under  the  persuasion  that  such  a  begmnmg  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  year  of  pleasure.*  It  is  manifest  what  a 
corrupting  influence  this  contagious  example  of  pagan  immorality  and 

1  How  ensily  the  delecminatLon  of  chro-  monlh  therefore  to  Jammn',  (he  author  con- 

nological  questions  of  this  sort  might  pro-  clndca  that  the  baptiam  of  3ts^>s.  on  the 

ceedfrem  mystical  inlerprelation,  of  scrip-  fifth  of  JanmLT)-,  is  here  tjpifled. 
ture  texts  may  he  seen,  e.  g.  by  consnlling        ^  Petrns  Chrysologus,  p.  165.    Esse  no- 

Hieronvm.inEiicchiel.c.I.V.  l,where,on  vitatis   lEetitiam,  non   TetuBtatis   erroram, 

to  p/nciple  that  the  first  month  of  the  anni  piincip.nm.  nongentJitMis  ofl^ensam 
civilVr  of  Ihe  Jews  must  nearly  corres-        «  See  LLban.  iK^p^'i  K/Oii-ei^.    Cbry- 

Dond  to  the  month  of  October,  Ihe  fourth  sost.  Homil.  Kalend. 
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superstition  would  exert  on  the  Chmtian  life:  indeed,  the  Christian 
teachers  were  often  forced  to  complain  of  it  in  their  homiliea.^  Yet 
even  in  this  ease,  the  pagan  festival  could  have  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  one,  having  no  connection  with  the  pagan  in  religion,  by  simply 
giving  to_  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  year  a  Christian  import,  on 
the  pnnciple  that  every  change  and  new  beginning  in  earthly  things 
should  be  sanctified  by  religion.  Thus  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
as  It  was  to  be  regarded  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  would  be 
most  appropriately  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  the  day.  Such 
considerations  are  to  be  met  with ;  for  instance,  in  Chrysostom's  dis- 
course on  tbe  commencement  of  the  new  year.  But  to  no  one  does 
the  obvious  thought  seem  to  have  occurred,  of  converting  the  civil  ob- 
servance wholly  into  an  ecclesiastical  one :  for  this  thought  lay  too 
remotefrom  the  original  Christian  point  of  view,  conformably  to  which 
all  festivals  were  referred  exclusively  to  the  momentous  facts  connected 
with  man's  salvation,  and  had  their  origin  in  a  purely  religious  interest ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  strong  reluctance  to  fall  in  with 
the  pagan  custom  of  celebrating  the  commencement  of  the  year  with 
religious  observances.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical  year  from  the  civil,  and  to  make 
the  year  begin  either  with  Easter  or  the  Christmas  festival.^  It  was 
only  to  oppose  a  counter  influence  to  the  pagan  celebration,  that  Christ 
lan  assemblies  were  linaOy  held  on  the  first  day  of  January ;  and  they 
were  designed  to  protect  Christians  against  the  contagious  influence 
of  pagan  debauchery  and  superstition.  Thus  when  Augustin  had  as- 
sembled his  church,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  first  caused  to  be  sung 
the  words,  "  Save  us,  0  Lord  our  God !  and  gather  us  from  among  the 
heathen ! "  Ps.  106  :  47 ;  and  hence  he  took  occasion  to  remind  his 
flock  of  their  duty,  especially  on  this  day,  to  show,  that  as  they  had,  in 
truth,  been  gathered  from  among  tiie  Heathen  ;  to  exhibit  in  their  life 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  he atJi en  temper ;  to  substitute 
alms  for  New- Year's  gifts,  (the  Strense,)  edification  from  scripture  for 
merry  songs,  and  fasts  for  riotous  feasting.  This  principle  was  gradually 
adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  Western  church,  and  three  days  of  peni- 
tence and  fasting  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  January .^  until, 
the  time  being  designated,  the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision  was 
transferred  to  this  season ;  when  a  Jewish  rite  was  opposed  to  the 
pagan  observances,  and  its  reference  to  the  circumcision  oi'  the  heart  by 
repentance,  to  heathen  revelry. 

'  See  the  homilies  of  AsWrius  of  Ama-  '  See  Isidor.  !.  I.  c.  40,  dc  officiia  ftnd 

sea,  or  Maximna  of  Tnrin,  of  Chrysoslom,  Concil.  Tiironense  11.  A,D.  S67  c  17    Tri- 

2^5?-"^  u-J^^  ''^5''^    .  ^'"""  '"•'^'  q"".  ^^  ealcandiim  gentiliam 

With  fhe  Easfcr  feslival.  since  (he  res-  consuetudlnem,  patres  noscii  stfllnerarn  pri- 

nrreetion  of  Christ  was  the  beginning  of  a  Tutas  in  Kalendia  Jaiiuariis  fieri  litaninsTnt 

new  creation,  and  llie  spinWHj  apiing  might  in  eecloaiis  psallatur,  et  liora  oclava  in  ineis 

be  MBOciatedwith  (he  spring  of  nawre.  HalendJs  circnmcisionia  missaDeo  nropitio 

With  Iha  Chnalmafl  festival,  since  the  na-  celchretur.    It  may  be  a  qnaation,  wlielher 

tiviiy  of  Chnjl  waa  tlie  bcsrinmng  of  hia  tlie  latter  rofera  to  tl'e  eireumcisio  eoiilia,  or 

life,  which  laid  the  fonnilarion  for  man's  sal-  alreativ    to     the    monioria    cirouni(;jsionia 

valion,  and  the  fesiii-al  mis  the  one  from  Chiisli. 
which  all  the  others  proceeded. 
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Besides  tliese  festivals,  should  be  montioncd  -ilso  tJie  days  consecrat- 
ed to  the  meraorj  of  holy  men,  who  hil  endeared  themselves  to  the 
church  as  teachers,  or  as  martyrs  to  the  fiith  Ot  these  wb  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter.  We  now  pass  to  consider  the  particular 
acts  of  Christian  worship. 

4.  Partieidar  Acts  of  Clerutwa   Worship. 

The  principal  acts  of  Christian  worship,  respecting  the  origin  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  preefeding  period,  continued  to  be  observed  also  in  the 
present.  To  this  class  belongs  first  the  reading  of  the  holy  smptures. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  important  influence  which  the  reading 
of  large  portions  of  the  sacred  scriptures  had  on  the  church  life  of  this 
period.  At  the  he^nning,  it  was  left  for  each  bishop  to  appoint  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  aa  he  chose,  to  be  read  at  each  meeting  of  the 
church.  The  historical  and  practical  allusions  to  the  above-mentioned 
parts  in  the  cycle  of  Christian  festivals,  first  led  to  the  practice  of 
selecting  certain  portions  of  scripture  with  reference  to  the  principal 
feaats ;  and  this  practice  was  gradually  converted,  by  tradition,  into  a 
standing  rule.^ 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  whole  office  of  worship,  thk  is 
a  point  on  which  we  meet  with  the  most  opposite  errors  of  judgment. 
Some,  who  looked  upon  the  clergy  as  only  offering  priests,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  main  part  of  Christian  worship  to  consist  in  the  magical  effeote 
of  the  priestly  services,  were  hence  inclmed  greatly  to  overvalue  the 
liturgical,  and  wholly  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  the  didactic  element 
of  worslup.  The  ^ft  of  teaching  they  regarded  as  something  foreign 
from  the  spiritual  office,  as  they  supposed  the  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  to 
the  priest  by  ordination,  could  be  transmitted  to  others  only  byhis 
genaibU  mediation.  Others,  however,  and  on  account  of  the  rhetorical 
style  of  culture  which  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East, —  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Greek  churchy — 
gave  undue  importance  to  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  part  of  worship ; 
and  did  not  attach  importance  enough  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  of  common  edification  and  devotion.  Hence  the  church 
■  would  bo  thronged  when  some  famous  speaker  was  to  he  heard  ;  bub 
only  a  few  remained  behind  when  the  sermon  was  ended  and  the  chnrch- 

>  What  Aagastin  says  in  the  proline  to  to  bind  themselves  to  forms  oticb  'nnclioned 

hb  homilies  ott  Uifl  first  epistle  of  John,  by  use,  wss  shown  also  in  tho  present  case, 

may  serve  as  ft  proof:  Solennilas  sanclomm  In  the  African  chnrch  it  was  cuslomaryto 

dierum,  qaibns  CTrtaa  ex  evsngelio  loctionea  read,  on  Good  Friday,  the  hislorv  of  Ihe 

oportet  reeitari,  qnat  ita  sunt  annitoB,  ul  passion  from  Matthew.    When  AuBUStin, 

aliie  esse  non  possint.    Thus,  in  Easter  to  give  his  chnrch  a  more  variert  and  fult 

■week,  the  history  of  Christ's  resurrection  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  passion, 


.  in  turn  from  nil  the  gospels.    See  proposed  to  read  the  different  pospels  year- 

AMustin,  p.  331  and  39.    Chrysosiom,  in  ly,  in  turn,  and  on  a  certain  Good  Fiiday 

Horn.  IV.  inprincipioactonim,T.llI.f.85,  caused  the  portion  to  he  roiid  from  another 

says,  the  fathers  had  introduced  snch  ap-  gospel,  disturbances  arose;  for  many  were 

portionments   of    scripture    to   particnlar  disappointed  not  to  hear  what  liiey  had 

ttmes,  not  for  the  sake  of  abridpng  Chris-  been  accustomed  to :  Volnerain  ahquando, 

tiao  lihertv,  {ol/x  hi  ind  LuayKin  Koipuv  at  per  sinjrulos    annos    eecondom    omnes 

tJi'  iTiivdeplav  Ji/dv  fwojSMuoiv.l  but  out  of  cvangelistas  t*iaiB  possici  legeretnr.    Factum 

condescension   to   the   necessities   of  the  est,  non  andierunl  homines  quod  consueve- 

weak.    But  the  natural  propensity  of  men  rant,  et  perlurbati  sunt.   P.  232,  J  I- 
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prayers  followed.  "The  sermons,"  said  they,  "we  can  hear  no- 
where but  at  church ;  but  we  can  pray  just  as  well  at  home." '  Against 
thia  abuse  Chrysostom  had  frequent  occasion  to  spealc,  in  his  discourses 
preached  at  Antiocli  and  Constantinople.  Hence,  ttio,  without  regard 
to  the  essential  character  of  the  church,  a  style  borrowed  from  the 
theatre  or  the  leeture-rooms  of  declaimers  was  introduced  into  the 
chnrch  assemblies  ;  as  these  were  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
some  orator,  celebrated  for  bis  elegant  language,  or  his  power  of  pr.> 
ducmg  a  momentary  effect  on  the  imagination  or  the  feelings.  Hence 
the  custom  of  interrupting  such  speakers,  at  their  more  striking  or  im- 
pressive passages,  with  noisy  testimonials  of  approbation  (*p«ror.)  Vain 
ecclesiastics,  men  whose  hearts  were  not  full  of  the  boiy  cause  thev 
professed,  made  it  the  chief  or  only  lum  of  their  discourses  to  secure 
the  applause  of  such  hearers ;  and  hence  labored  solely  to  display  their 
bnlliant  eloquence  or  wit,  to  say  something  with  point  and  effect.  But 
many  of  the  better  ckss  too,  such  men  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  could 
not  wholly  overcome  the  vanity  which  this  custom  tended  to  foster,  and 
thus  felt  into  the  mistake  of  being  too  rhetorical  in  their  sermons.^  Men 
of  holy  seriousness,  like  Chrysostom,  strongly  rebuked  this  declamatory 
and_  theatneal  style,^  and  said  that,  tbrough  such  vanity,  tJie  whole 
Christian  cause  would  come  to  be  suspected  by  the  Heathens. 

Many  short-hand  writers  eagerly  employed  tliemselves  in  taking  down, 
on  the  spot,  the  discourses  of  famous  speakers,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
wider  circulation.*  The  sermons  were  sometimes — though  rarely —  read 
off  entirely  from  notes,  or  committed  to  memory  ;  sometimes  they  were 
freely  delivered,  after  a  plan  prepared  beforehand  ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  altogether  extemporary.  The  last  we  learn  incidentally, 
froiu  bemg  informed  that  Augustin  was  occasionally  directed  to  the 
choice  of  a  subject  hy  the  passage  which  the  "  pnelector  "  had  selected  for 
reading ;  when,  he  tells  us,  he  was  sometimes  urged  by  some  impres- 
sion of  the  moment,  to  ^ve  his  sermon  a  different  turn  from  what  he  had 
originally  proposed.^  We  are  also  informed  by  Chrysostom,  that  his 
subject  was  frequently  suggested  to  him  by  something  he  met  with  on 
his  way  to  church,  or  which  suddenly  occurred  during  divine  service,* 

Church  music  was  cultivated,  in  this  period,  more  according  to  rule. 

1  See  Chrysostom.  H.  III.  ii  Incompce- 
hensib.  4  6,  T.  1. 469. 

.  /  Gregory  of  Haiianzen  says  himself,  in  deal  homilies. 
his  farewell  discourse  at  Constantinople:        'Augustin,  in  Psalm.  138,  4  1     Malni- 

KpoTTTOTe  Xeipj,  6^  jli^aaTS,  ipate  dg  mus  noa  in  errore  leotoris  sequi  volunlattm 

*^J?"  ^™P«  V""-  .  Dei,  quam  nostram  in  nostra  proposito. 
_      Ihnsooone  occasion  he  says:  "This        '  See  Ihe   sennon  of   Chrysosiom,  of 

la  no  theatre ;  you  are  not  silting  here  as  which  the  (heme  was  chosen  on  his  wav  10 

spectators  of  comedians."    OHi  ydp  Sea-  church,  when  he  saw,  in  the  winter  lime, 

Tfxni  IcFTi  Ti  napovra,  ob  Tpayi^oi;  Hofl^mJe  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chnreh,  many 

tf  £uii™«  1.6,^    In  Matth.  a  1 7,  j  7.  sich  persons  and  bengars,  and,  touched  with 

•  Hence   Gregoty  of  NaiianTOn,  in  his  pity,  felt  constrained  to  exhort  his  hearers 

ftrewell  disconrse,  preached  at  Constantino-  to  works  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity, 

pie,    says:    Xaipcre   ^jwfi^ef    favlpac    no!  T.  HI.  opp.  ed,  Monff.  f  S48.     Compare 

Aaii^avojimu.     Hence    the   complaint   of  also  the  turn  wiiicli  he  (rave  to  his  discourse 

Gaudentius  of  Brescia,,  that  his  sermons  in  a  certain  sermon,  when  the  lichting  of 

had  heen  inaccurately  transcrihed  bv  note-  the  lamps  drew  away  the  attention  of  hia 

takers,  who  sat  out  of  sight.    See  the  Prte-  hearers.    See  T,  IV.  f.  682 

VOL.  II.  27* 
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In  connection  with  the  "  prselectors,"  ^  were  appointed  churcliKihoiisters, 
■who  saag  sometiraea  alone,  sometimes  interchani^eably  with  the  clioirs  of 
liie  congregation.  It  was  considered  very  important  that  the  whole 
church  shoSd  take  part  in  the  psalmody.^ 

Besides  the  Psalms,  which  had  been  used  from  the  earUest  tiroes,  and 
the  short  doxologies  and  hymns  consbting  of  verses  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  spiritual  songs  composed  by  distinguished  church-teachers, 
such  as  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  were  also  introduced 
among  the  pieces  used  for  public  worship  in  the  Western  church.  To 
the  last-named  practice,  much  opposition,  it  is  true,  was  expressed.  It 
was  demanded  that,  in  eonfonnity  with  the  ancient  usage,  nothing  should 
he  used  in  the  music  of  pubhc  worship,  but  what  was  taken  from  the 
sacred  scriptures.  And  as  sectaries  and  heretical  parties  often  had 
recourse  to  church  psalmody,  as  a  means  for  giving  spread  to  their  own 
peculiar  religious  opimoas,  all  those  songs  which  had  not  been  for  a 
long  time  in  use  in  fee  church,  were  particularly  Uable  to  suspicion.^ 

ft  must  ahready  have  become  a  matter  of  complMut,  however,  as  well 
in  the  Western  aa  in  the  Greek  church,  that  the  ecclesiastical  music 
had  taken  too  artificial  and  theatrical  a  direction,  and  departed  from  ita 
ancient  simplicity ;  for  we  find  the  Egyptian  abbot  Pambo,  in  the  fourth 
century,  inveighing  against  the  introduction  of  heathen  melodies  into 
church  psalmody,*  and  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  complaimng 
of  the  theatrical  style  of  singing,  particularly  among  the  women,  which, 
instead  of  excitmg  emotions  of  penitence,  served  rather  to  awaken  sin- 
ful passions ;  ^  and  Jerome,  in  remarking  on  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  Ephes.  5  :  19,^  says,  "  Let  our  youfli  hear  this ;  let  those  be^ 

1  t!^Tai  caniores,  who,  like  the  Lecwres,  directed,  nt  extra  paalmos  tbI  scriptnraa 

were  li^en  from  ihe  yonnger  clei^'y.  canonkas  nihil  pofiEice  composilum  m  ec- 

a  In  the  lifleenth  canon  of  Ilia  council  of  clesia  psftllatur.    On  the  olJicr  hand,  die 

Laodlcea,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  oHiera  be-  fourth  eonncil  of  Toledo,  A.D   633,  c.  13, 

tides  t!as  regularly  appointed  churcii  can-  defended  the  nse  of  such  sacred  hymns  as 

WfB  shoald^na  in  divSTe  service.  (mpE  Toi5  were  composed  by  Hilary  and  Ambrose. 

6dv  ^U«v  rds  xia^viium  ia™v  rbv  Even  the  ancient  hymns  and  doxologies, 


e6dv  ^U«v  rds  xia^viium  fi^ruv  T&v  Kven  the  ancient  Hymns  ano  uosoiuj,ie», 
t  Tto  AuSuna  &vaaaai6vTm>  nai  &nl>  A^e-  talien  from  scripture,  were  not,  they  said, 
par,  (the  dinreh  song-boolis,)  V"^'™'  "holly  free  from  human  addiUonB.  As 
iWpOTf  T'ivas  -^^neiv  fv  k^-^aia.]  Bat  this  prayers  and  liturgical  forms  of  human  cora- 
ls hardly  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  position  were  nsed  m  dmne  service,  the 
the  pardcipation  of  the  congregalion  m  the  same  use  m.ght  be  made  also  of  sacred 
church  music  was  10  be  whollv  excluded,  b jrnns  indiled  by  men. 
At  ka^rif  this  were  the  case,  It  most  be  '•  See  the  conference  of  the  abbot  Fambo 
raaarded  as  a.  temporary  and  provincial  with  his  disciples,  on  the  too  artificial  chtu^h 
reeulation;  and  it  would  be  in  direct  con-  mnsic  of  Alexandria,  in  imit^.on  of  (be 
tradiction  to  the  nsage  of  the  Eastern  heathen  melodies,  {navmcc  Kat  rpo^apia.) 
church,  in  which  the  dis^nguished  church-  "Theraonkfl,"Bayshe,"havanotre«red  into 
teachers,  sudi  as  Basil  of  Ciesarea  and  the  desert,  to  sing  beautiful  melodies,  and 
Chrysostom,  expended  much  labor  in  im-  move  hands  and  iSet : "  m7u,,Sovaiv ^o^Ta 
proving  the  styfe  of  church  mu.ic  Most  koI  Mf"^«'^^^xm  >«'l<^^«f'' X^f<^ '^ 
irobably  this  canon  is  to  be  understood  i  ^i  a^aivovai  IffMi^atl) ^s.  See  the 
&ie  seuM,  that  none  but  persons  of  tl  e  cler  "^  nptorea  ecclesiastici  de  Musica,  published 
ical  order  should  hold  the  post  of  prolessed  bj  the  abbot  Gorbert,  1. 1.  17B4,  p,  3. 
churah.singerB,  so  that  (he  sing  nj,  of  the  ^  i„  jor.  Pelus.  1.  I.  ep.  90.  KaTOfn^iv 
consreaationwastoheregardedasavholly  /^   *«  ruv  ^«6,v  ^^.jv  oijt^_i7ra,«i™oi,  i^ 

indlpeiident  Ihing.  ^^  ™"  /«^^f  I^T/I"  ^^  fpfS'cp™  ri^nt^ 

«  See  Concil.  Laodicen.  c  59      Or   o«  tim  tpu/io-of,  oM^o  afmif  ti^  «Moy  ™> 

Id  Wwrisouc  ^^ov!  Uf^uOat  iv  Ty  Ik«?i  tjri  «  i-Tfr  bafiATW  Xoytiovrai. 

oja.    The  first  council  of  Braga,    n  the  •  See  his  Commenlar.  in  ep,  Ephes  L  lil. 

ycM  561,  c  12,  ^lunat  the  Pn=cill  an  sis,  c  Y  T.  IV.  f.  387,  «d.  MwQanay. 
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jtwliose  oiEce  it  is  to  sing  in  the  church.  Not  with  the  voice,  but 
with  the  heart,  must  we  make  melody  to  the  Lord.  We  ai-e  not  like 
comedians,  to  smoothe  tbe  throat  with  sweet  drinks,  in  order  that  we 
may  hear  theatrical  songs  and  melodies  in  the  church  :  but  the  fear  of 
God,  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  should  inspire  our  soogs ; 
so  that  not  the  voice  of  the  singer,  but  the  divine  matter  expressed,  may 
he  the  point  of  attraction ;  so  that  the  evil  spirit,  which  entered  into  the 
heart  of  a  Saul,  may  be  expelled  from  those  who  are  in  like  manner 
possessed  by  him,  rather  than  invited  by  tliose  who  would  turn  the 
house  of  God  into  a  heathen  theatre." 

Wc  now  proceed  to  consider  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

And  first,  as  it  respects  baptism :  it  may  be  remarked  that  infant 
haptism —  as  we  have  observed  that  the  fact  was  already  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  period  —  was  now  generally  recognized  as  an 
apostolical  institution  ;  but  from  the  theory  on  this  point,  we  can  draw 
no  inference  with  regard  to  the  practice.  It  was  still  very  far  from 
being  the  case,  especially  in  the  Greek  church,  that  infant  baptism, 
although  acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  was  generally  introduced  into 
practice.  Partly,  the  same  mistaken  notions  which  arose  from  con- 
founding the  thing  represented  by  baptism  with  tbe  outward  rite,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  over-valuation  of  infant  baptism,  and  partly, 
the  frivolous  tone  of  tliinking,  the  indiiference  to  all  higher  concerns, 
which  characterized  bo  many  who  had  only  exchanged  the  pagan  for  a 
Christian  outside, —  all  this  together  contributed  to  bring  it  about,  that 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  infant  baptism,  though  in  theory  ac- 
knowledged to  bo  necessary,  yet  entered  so  rarely  and  with  so  much 
difficulty  into  the  church  life  during  the  first  half  of  this  period. 

Accustomed  to  confound  regeneration  and  baptism,  believing  that  they 
were  bound  to  connect  the  grace  of  baptism  wiUi  the  outward  ordinance, 
with  the  peiformance  of  the  external  act ;  failing  to  perceive  that  it 
should  be  something  going  along  with,  and  operating  through,  the  entire 
life  ;  many  pious  but  mistaken  parents  dreaded  entrusting  the  baptis- 
mal grace  to  the  weak,  unstable  age  of  their  children,  which  grace, 
once  lost  by  sin,  could  never  be  regained.  They  wished  ratlier  to  re- 
serve it  against  the  more  decided  and  mature  age  of  manhood,  aa  a 
refuge  from  the  temptations  and  storms  of  an  uncertain  life. 

To  a  mother  who  acted  on  this  principle,  says  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zen ;  "  Let  sin  gain  no  advantage  in  thy  child  ;  let  it  be  sanctified  from 
the  swaddling  clothes,  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  fear  for 
the  divine  seal,  because  of  the  weakness  of  nature.  What  a  feeble  and 
faint-hearted  mother  must  you  be  !  Anna  consecrated  her  Samuel  to 
God,  even  before  he  was  bom  ;  immediately  after  hb  birth,  she  made 
him  a  priest,  and  she  tr^ned  him  up  in  the  priestly  vesture.  Instead 
of  fearing  the  frfultyoftheman,  she  trusted  in  God!"i  Others,  unlike 
this  mother,  were  induced,  not  by  an  error  of  the  understanding,  but  by 
a  delusion  springing  from  an  altogether  ungodlike  temper,  to  defer 
their  baptism  to  a  future  time.  They  had  formed  their  conception  of  God, 
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of  whom  they  would  gladly  have  been  rcheved  from  the  necessity  of 
thinking,  only  as  an  almighty  judge,  whose  avenging  arm  appeared  to 
their  unappeaaed  conscience  ready  to  strike  them ;  and  they  sought  in 
baptism  a  means  of  evading  the  stroke,  without  being  willing,  however, 
to  renounce  their  sinful  pleasures.  They  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
sort  of  compact  or  bargain  with  God  and  Christ,^  to  be  permitted  to 
enjoy,  as  long  aa  possible,  their  sinful  pleasures,  and  yet  in  the  end,  by 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  like  a  charm  was  to  wipe  away  their 
«n3,  to  be  purified  from  all  their  stains,  and  attain  to  blessedness  in  a 
moment.^  Hence  many  put  off  baptism,  until  they  were  reminded  by 
mortal  sickness,  or  some  other  sudden  danger,  of  approaching  deatb.^ 
Hence  it  was,  that  in  times  of  public  caJamity,  in  earthquakes,  in  the 
dangers  of  war,  multitudes  hurried  to  baptism,  and  the  number  of  the 
existing  clergy  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  all,* 

In  the  case  of  many,  who  first  received  baptism  in  the  later  period 
of  life,  this  proceeding  was  no  doubt  attended  with  one  advantage, — 
that  the  true  import  of  the  baptismal  rite  might  then  be  more  truly  ex- 
pressed. It  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  led,  by  some  dispensa- 
tion affecting  the  outward  or  the  inner  life,  to  resolve  on  becoming 
Christians  with  the  whole  soul,  that  they  applied  for  baptism  ;  and  the 
ordinance,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  mere  opus  operatum  ;  but  really  con- 
stituted to  them  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  life,  truly  conse- 
crated, in  the  temper  of  the  heart,  to  Grod.  Thus  it  was,  that  many 
made  it  a  point,  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  to  enter  upon  the  literal 
observance  of  Christ's  precepts  ;  they  would  no  longer  take  an  oath  ; 
and  not  a  few  ontwai^ily  renounced  the  world  and  became  monks, 
which,  at  all  events,  shows  what  importance  tbey  attached  to  this  ordi- 
nance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  delaying  baptism,  with 
numbers,  was  their  want  of  any  true  interest  in  religion,  their_  being 
bred  and  living  along  in  a  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  superstitions ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  neglect  of  infant  baptism  contributed  to 
prolong  this  sad  state  of  things.  By  means  of  baptism,  cbildi-en  would 
have  been  immediately  introduced  into  a  certain  connection  with  the 
church,  and  at  least  brought.more  directly  under  its  influence ;  instead 
of  being  exposed,  as  they  now  were,  from  their  birth,  to  pagan  super- 
stition, and  often  kept  at  a  distance,  in  their  first  trtdnrng,  from  all  con- 
tact with  Christianity.  To  commend  their  children  to  God  and  to  the 
Saviour  in  prayer,  was  not  the  custom  of  parents ;  but  rather  to  call  in 

1  They  are  very  justly  styled  by  Gregory  proved  to  many  a  warning  exomple.    A 

of  TJazianzcn,  1.  c.  f.  643 :  XpiaToaamiXoo!  young  man  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 

KrU  xp"^¥^P°^^-  'o""  "^  Comana  in  Pontns,  was  fatally 

*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  de  baptismo,  T.  II.  wounded  by  the  Goths,  —  who  had  already 

f.  221,  aptly  calls  it;  Kalv^  Koi  itap&ia^n^  Inken  the  suburb, —  as  he  was  going  out  to 

iunifMO,  oO  jpiioOT  iral  ioftjrof,  iDika  ir^i?-  retonnoitre.    As  he  fell  dying,  he  begged 

floSf  (i»iO)Uiuv,  Kajr^Xeia  ncpiefiyog  T^f  jrard  with  a  ery  of  despair,  for  baptism,  which  at 

i^WCTii  Ka&apoeur.  l!iB  moment  no  One  was  at  hand  to  bestow 

'  IlpSf  Tiic  k<7xit™c  (EwoiTKOcir  T^  diaiccv  on  him.    To  bo  sure,  if  he  had  been  more 

ava^cMB/ievoi  oaiiilaav.      Chrjsostom.  h.  correctly  taught  respecting  the  nature  of 

18,  in  Joh.  }  1,  baptism,  and  of  the  forgiienc's  of  sin,  he 

'  Gregory  of  Njssa,  in  the  sermon  abore  would  not  have  been  reduced  lo  such  a 

dtcd,  mentions  a  case,  which  is  siud  lo  have  strait. 
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old  women,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  protectiug  the 
life  of  infants  bj  amulets  and  other  devices  of  heathen  auperstition,! 

_  We  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the  catechumens  were  dis- 
tributed into  two  classes.  To  these,  at  the  be^ning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, was  added  a  third.  At  first  a  distinction  was  made,  generally, 
between  those  who  professed  Christianity,  though  they  Lad  not,  as  yet, 
attained  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  nor  received 
baptism  —  the  catechumens,  who  were,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word,  called  also  Christians,^  though  in  a  vaguer  sense, — and  the  fully  in- 
structed baptized  Christians.^  The  lowest  class  among  these  constituted 
the  &iipoCiisvai,  Upaaral,  Or  audltores,  audientea,  who  took  this  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  admitted  to  hear  only  the  reading  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  sermon,  and  then  were  immediately  dismissed.* 

The  second  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  already  received  more 
full  and  accurate  instruction  in  Christianity.  In  behalf  of  these  a  special 
prayer  of  the  church  was  offered,  and  they  received,  kneeling,  tlie  bles- 
smg  of  the  bishop :  whence  their  name  i'lrojuwriniTe^,  joivfitvovTtg,  Genu- 
flectentes,  Prostrati;  also  Catechmiiens  in  the.  stricter  sense  of  the 
term.  This  prayer  of  the  church  was  so  composed  and  arranged,  aa  to 
bring  directly  before  the  consciousness  of  these  individuals  their  need 
of  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  the  divine  doc- 
trines could  not  he  vitally  apprehended,  and  the  necessary  connection 
between  faith  and  practice ;  as  well  as  to  assure  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  community  in  all  their  concerns.* 


,                     .  . deling   Ihem   unworthy  of  tiie ' Christian 

mpinirrn  Jio?  rob^  Ka&jvas  roif  Tw  JTSfpflf  name,  inasmuch  as  Uiey  could  not  be  trana- 

ifJlpriiiiEvovs  Kal  Tbv  nimmov  or^/ania  ml  fcrred  to  a  lower  class   of   eaterhumens. 

Til  iMa  TYi  otM%  waiat;  yeiiatna.  Hav  /li/-  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  Ihe  list,) 

At  STSpov  Ty  muik  vqunaevm  SXk'  i)  nji-  furnishes  no  warrnntfor  the  hypothesis  of  a 

ijrSrafi  oTOVpnfi  ^Hjiwyn.    Hom.lS.inep.  particular  dass  of  excluded  persons  among 

I- wJCorinth.  4  7.  the   ealechnmens;    on   the   contrary,   Iha 

*  Hence  tlie  act  of  the  bishop  or  prastw-  canon  here  spealis  of  such  aa  were  no  longer 

ter,  wEio  received  those  who  were  not  Chris-  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cate- 

tians,  OB  candidates  for  the  Christian  church,  chnmens  in  any  sense, 

into  the  first  daaa  of  catechumens,  by  malt-  '  As  an  esample  of  the  manner  in  which 

in{[  over  them  the  sign  of  the  cross :  IIoiHv  the   Christian  feeling  expressed   itself  in 

XpuniavBic.    ConciL  oscum.  Constantinop.  these  prayers,  we  will  insert  here  the  form 

L  c.  7,    nmslv  xpuTuipm}.  of  this  prayer  according  to  the  litorgy  of 

'The  distinction  Chrisliani  ao  fideles,  the  ancient  church  of  Antioch :"  That  the 

and  Chrisliani  et  cateehomeni.    Cod.  The-  all-merciful  God  would  hear  their  praver, 

odoa,  de  apostat.  1.  2.  that  he  would  open  Ihe  ears  of  their  hearts, 

'  Some  have  supposed,  that  there  was  a  bo  that  thev  might  perceive  what  eye  hath 

still  lower  class,  those  wlio  were  not  as  yet  not  seen  nor  ear  heard ;  that  he  would  in- 

litled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  stmet  them  in  the  word  of  tru^ ;  that  he 

ch,  Ihe  i^u^at/iSfOL  Bat  as  tliis  attend-  would  plnnl  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  their 

..II,  >,  was  allowed  even  lo  Pagans  and  Jews,  hearts,  and  confirm  the  faith  in  his  truth  in 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  snppose  that  a  class  their  souls ;  thnt  he  would  reveal  to  them 

of  catechumens  were  particularly  designa-  the  gospel  of  righteousness;  that  he  woold 

ted  by  a  name  which  signified  their  present  bestow  on  them  a  godly  temper  of  mind,  a 

CKclusion.    Neither  would  the  term  i^aSoO-  prudent  undarstMiding,  and  an  upright  and 

liemi,  denoting,  as  it  docs,  not  the  fact  that  virtuous  walk,  so  that  they  might  at  all 

persons  hare  not  yet  been  received,  but  that  times  meditate  and  practise  what  is  of  God, 

those  once  received  have  been  excluded,  he  might  dwell  in  the  law  of  (he  Lord  day  and 

Buited  to  the  ease  in  question.    The  V.  ni^t;  that  he  would  deliver  them  from  aU 
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On  leaving  this  class,  they  next  took  their  place  among  those  who 
proposed  themselves  for  baptism,  the  baptisiJial  candidatea,^  the  Corape- 
tentes,^  ^tirj^/jow.  They  leai-ned  by  heart  the  confession  of  faith,  since 
this  was  to  be  orally  tnuismitled,  aa  written  on  the  living  tablets  of  the 
heart,  and  not  in  a  dead,  outward  letter  (see  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  308 ;) 
and  this  confession,  as  contEuning  the  sum  a.nd  essence  of  Christian  doc- 
trhie,  was  explained  to  them  by  the  lectures  of  the  bishop  or  the  pres- 
byter. To  the  symbolical  usages  connected  with  the  preparation  for 
baptism,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  period,  new  onea 
were  added,  yet  not  the  same  in  all  the  churches.  It  seems  t«  have 
been  a  custom  which  very  generally  prevailed,  for  the  can(^date8,  until 
the  time  they  were  incorporated,  on  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  Easter, 
by  the  complete  rite  of  baptism,  (in  the  Western  church,  see  above,) 
with  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  wear  a  veil  on  the  head  and  over  the 
face,  which  perhaps  was  meant,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  explained  by 
'  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  to  serve  aa  a  symbol,  expressing  that  the  attention 
should  not  be  diverted  by  foreign  objects ;  afterwards,  on  the  ground 
of  St.  Paul's  declaration  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  ad- 
ditional meaning  was  given  to  it,  that,  as  the  act  of  veiling  was  a  sign 
of  dependence  and  of  tutelage,  so  the  removing  of  the  veil  was  a  sign 
of  freedom  and  of  maturity  conceded  to  them  as  regenerated  persons.* 
To  exorcism  was  now  added  insufflation,  or  breathing  on  the  candi- 
date, Qfi^a^i',  msufflare,)  to  denote  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
aa  the  former  had  denoted  deliverance  from  unclean  spirits.  The 
bishop  next  touched  the  ear  of  the  candidate,  saying,  in  the  words  of 
Mark  7 :  34,  "  Ephphatha,  Be  opened,  and  may  God  send  thee  an 
open  understanding,  that  thou  mayst  be  apt  to  learn  and  to  answer."* 
In  the  North-African  church,  the  bishop  gave  to  those  whom  he  re- 


.  ^uchsafa  lo  them,  in  hia  own  time,  the  the  timtricula  eeclosiEe ;  wliioh  wr 

new  birth,  tlie  foi^jiveness  of  sins,  Uie  in-  dare  baplisnio.    The  Ai-o/jaroypafio  b  men- 

Teslitnre  of  the  new,  imperiBhable,  divine  tioned  in  Cyrill's  prologue  to  his  Cntcoliesea, 

life,  Ihdvfia  i^f  if tfapmof.    See  sect.  3,  ^  1 ;  and  to  this  the  mTsiicul  exposition  of 

and  below,  the  doctrine  concerning  bap-  Gregory  of  Njasa  alludes,  de  ImptiBmo, 

tism;)  that  he  would  bleas  their  coming  m  T.  II.  f.  216,  where  he  says,'' that,  as  he 

and  their  going  out,  their  families,  their  do-  inaeribed  the  names  with  ink  in  the  earthly 

mestira  ;  tliat  he  would  multiply  their  chil-  roll,  so  mi};hl  the  flnger  of  God  vnile  them 

dren,  bless  them,  preserTe   them   to   the  down  in  his  imperishable  book;"  Aore /*» 

ripeness  of  age,  and  make  them  wise ;  that  tA  iioimro,  IvA  iyu  Ai  airra  rate  aidfl^rnif 

he  would  cause  all  things  that  awaited  them  iyxapai<J  ^iffhii^.    In  the  fifth  act  of  the 

to  work  toi^tiier  fortheir  good."    The  dea-  council  under  Menuas,  A.D.  53fi,  a  deacon 

con  then  bade  the  lateohumens,  who  had  occurs,  'O  Tiif  moa^yopia;  ruu  tf?  r5  jSaTtrio- 

remained  fcneelinj'  during  this  prayer,  lo  fin  jrpoaifinnni  lyypu^em  Ttray/Kvof. 

arise,  and  invited  them  to  pray  Hiemsolves,  '  Simul  petentes  regnum  cteh>rum,   Au- 

"fbrthe  anKcl  of  peace,  for  peace  uiwn  all  gnstin.  p.  216. 

that  awaited  them,  peace  on  the  present  '  Cynll.  Prolog,  c.  V.    'EauetrufTrai  aou 

days,  and  on  all  the  days  of  ^eir  life ;  and  tS  irponamn',  Iva  axo>^un)  Wmw  tj  SiavoUt. 

for  a  Christian  end."    He  concluded  by  Austin,  p.  37S,  J  2.  Hodie  octavie  dicun- 

sayinc:  "Commend  yourselves  to  the  iiv-  tur  mfantium,  revelnnda  sunt  capita  eoruni, 

ing  God  and  to  his  Christ."    They  then  quod  eat  indicium  liberiatis. 

■ceived  the  blessing  from  the  bisliop,  in  *  The  saeramentum  apertionis,   Ambroa. 

.  ■  .    ...  _..i  .,.    ._  T _i._.  -_■ — J   1... ijg  jJ5  p..; .__::,  :„:.; — ..._  „   I       o„„  .l.» 

work  I 
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ceived  as  competentcs,  while  signiDg  the  cross  over  them  as  a  sjinbo! 
of  consecration,  a  portion  of  salt,  over  which  a  blessing  had  been  pro- 
nounced. This  was  to  signify  the  divine  word  imparted  to  the  candi- 
datea  as  the  true  salt  for  human  nature.^  When  the  baptism  was  to  be 
performed,  the  candidate  was  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  baptistery, 
where  he  first  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  West,  as  a  symbo!  of  the 
darkness  wMcii  he  was  now  to  renounce,  and  pronounced,  addressing 
Satan  as  present,  the  formula  of  renunciation,  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  which  were  explained  under  the  preceding  period :  "  I  renounce  tbee, 
Satan  ;  all  tiiy  works,  all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  senice." "  Next  he 
turned  to  the  East,  as  a  symbol  of  the  light  into  which  he  would  now 
enter  from  the  darkness,  and  said :  "  To  thee,  0  Christ !  I  devote  my- 
self." s 

We  noticed  as  existing  already  in  the  preceding  period  the  custom 
of  anointing  at  baptism,*  In  this  period,  when  there  was  an  inclination 
to  multiply  symbols,  the  custom  arose  of  a  doable  unction ;  one  as  a 
preliminary  rite,  denoting  the  consecration  to  be  imparted  to  the  be- 
liever by  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  whereby  he  was  to  be  delivered 
from  the  sins  of  the  old  man,  the  putting  away  of  whom  had  iust  been 
symbolized  by  the  laying  aside  of  the  garments.*  The  second  unction, 
with  the  consecrated  oil,  (the  w'^i™,)  the  same  symbolical  act  which  we 
found  existing  already  in  the  preceding  period,  denoted  the  completion 
of  baptism  by  &  perfect  communion  of  divine  life  with  the  Redeemer,  — 
the  commttnication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consecrating  the  individual  to  the 
spiritual  Christian  priesthood.*  At  the  first  anointing,  the  head  only 
was  marked ;  —  at  the  second,  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  breast,  — 
to  show  how  this  consecration  by  the  divine  life  should  pervade  and 
ennoble  the  entire  human  nature. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  how,  in  the  Western  church,  a 
distinct  sacrament  had  arisen  out  of  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  as  a  symbol  of  the  eommunieation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (see  above,)  which  originally  made  a  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  ideas  which  men  associated  with  the  administration  of  that  chrism, 
and  with  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  were  originally  so  kin- 
dred that  they  might  easily  be  led  to  comprehend  them  both  under  one 
and  the  same  conception,  and  to  unite  them  in  one  transaction.  Yet 
on  this  point  the  usage  was  still  unsettied,' 

'  Augustin,  de  catechizandis  rudib.  c  26,  and  invopatjo  Spiritus  Sancti,  as  corstitut- 

Confession.  1. 1,  c.  1 1.  irig  together  only  one  act    Advetavs  Luci- 

*  'Airmaaaoiuu  aot,  hqtoi'ii,  naX  irtwj  tj  ferianoi,  }  8.  Moi'eover,  Augusiin,  in  his 
iroprnj  ooS,  nal  Turrg  rp  TjiTpuf  ami.  work  de  bnptismo  contra  Donalistas,  1.  V. 

°  'ZmTiujaoiuii  cide,  Xpiore.  f  33,  ronsiders  the  manns  impositlo  to  be 

'  S«e  Tol.  I.  sect  3,  p.  815.  the  on!j  thing  necessary  in  the  ease  of  those 

*  CjrilL  Mjstosog.  II.  c.  3,  "Socruviu  who  had  already  received  baptism  in  a  ho- 
Kjico^e  rrc  koMmAiuou  'Hiuov  Xptm-aa.  retical  church,  (and  so,  too,  Siricins  ep.  ad 
Constilut.  Bpostol.  VII.  22.                      _  Himeriam,  j  2;)  so  that,  according  to  this, 

*  Toirm  Toi  Ayiou  xpt<J|Uafor  naToiiuSiv-  eonfirmation  would  consist  simply  in  the 
res,  KoS^ioiJe  ipiffnouoi,  says  Cnill  of  Jem-  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Ent 
ealem,  Cateehes.  Mystagog.  III.  c.  4,  conf.  Ihe  seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodi- 
Concil.  Laodic  c.  48.  cea  ordains,  that  the  Fideles  from  several 

'Jerome  reckons  among  the  thinjjs  re-  secla  whose  baptism  was  recognized  as 
eerved  to  the  bishop  the  manus  impositio    valid,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
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Tlie  baptized  now  arrayed  theraselvea  in  white  robes,  as  a  sign  of 
regeneration  to  a  new  divine  life,  of  infantile  purity,  as  in  fact  the  lay- 
ing aside  of  the  old  garments  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  putting  away 
of  the  old  man.  Next  foUowed  a  custom,  in  the  Western  churches, 
also  handed  down  from  the  foregoing  period,  of  ^ving  them  a  mixture 
of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  childlike  innocence  (a  foretype  of  the 
communion  which  was  to  be  received  by  them.)^ 

To  the  times  of  adnunistering  this  rite  more  particularly  observed  in 
the  preceding  period,  among  which,  however,  the  Easter  Sabbath  ever 
continued  to  be  the  principal  one,  waa  now  added,  in  the  Greek  church, 
the  /east  of  JEpipkany,  —  a  favorite  season  for  the  adnunistration  of 
this  ordinance,  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ : 
while,  by  the  same  church,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  not  reckoned 
among  the  other  customary  seasons  for  administering  baptism.^  The 
free  evangelical  spirit  of  Chrvsostom  declared  strongly  against  those 
who  would  confine  baptism  to  particular  seasons,  and  who  hnagined  that 
a  genuine  baptism  could  not  be  administered  at  any  other :  he  brings 
against  this  opinion  the  examples  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  The 
narrow  spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  here  again 
tho  first  to  lay  a  restraint  on  Christian  liberty.  The  Koman  bishop  Siri- 
cius,  in  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco  in  Spain. 
A.D.  885,  styled  it  arrogant  presumption  in  the  Spanish  priests  that 
they  should  baptize  multitudes  of  people  at  Christmas,  at  Oie  feast  of 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  regular  times ;  and  decreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  new-born  infants,  and  other  cases  of  necessity,  baptisms 
ghould  only  be  administered  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost.* 

With  reference  to  these  t>vo  constituent  portions  of  the  church 
assemblies,  the  catechumens  ^  and  baptized  believers,  the  whole  service 

mnninn  till  they  had  received  the  chrism.  °  H.  I.  in  act.  ap.  i  8. 
The  Romiin  bishop,  Innocent,  fin:illv  deci-  *  See  (he  Deerelals,  §  3. 
ded,  ill  his  DBcrewls  to  Ihe  bishop  Decen-  '  In  respeel  to  what  touk  plape  between 
tins,  A.D.  416,  ^  6,  thnt  the  anointing  of  the  tiro  portions  of  rime,  the  aiiangeinents 
tlie  forehead  bclonjrcd  to  tho  aet  of  con-  seem  not  to  have  been  everywherealike; 
sisnaUon.'(in  [he  middle  age  cnllcd  confirm-  and  tliis  is  true  especially  no  far  as  it  con- 
ation,) which  wna  specially  appropiinted  to  cems  the  number  of  the  single  pmycrs  of 
the  bishop.  Hoc  antem  pontiKcinm  solis  tlie  church,  appointed  fof  the  different 
deberi  epiapopis,  at  Tel  eonsignent  vul  para-  classes  of  Chnstiana,  In  the  nineteenth 
cletum  Spirilum  tradanc  PreBhvteris  chiis-  canon  of  the  coundl  of  laodieea,  the 
\e  bailizatoa  unguere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  prayer  for  the  catechnmens  ia  mentioned 
'  -     ■                                1   tamen  first  after  the  sermon;  then,  after  thei- ■■"-    ■ 


episcopo  r 

"  ■    '  ' -.     .    '.     v..  Ag  Apostolic  Consiimtions, 

pHracletnm.  mere  occnra  aiso  a  Bpecial  prayer  for  the 

1  Hieronjra.  adv.  Lucif.  ^  8,  Cod.  canon,  baptismal  candidates,  (Competcntes;)  but 

ecclos.  Afr.  canon.  37.    Me!  et  Ino  et  <inod  the  author  of  theae  Constitutions  seeks  in 

nnodiesolennissimo,— prahablvEaaterSnb-  every  way  to  multiply  the  liturjjical  servi- 

bath  or  Easter  Sunday—  (more  probably  ces,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 

Ihe  former,  because  on'Easler  Sunday  they  a  chnrch-prayer  waa  ever  in  actual  use. 

already  united  together  in  the  communion)  We  find  no  indication  of  it  in  Chrysostom. 

—  in  infantum  mysteiio  solet  offerri.  There  certftinly  occurs,  however,  in  the  lat- 

s  Chrysost  H.  I.  in  acL  ftp.  §  6.    He  here  ter  writer,  (Hi  III.  f!e  incompreliBiiaib.  §  6, 

intimates  aa  the  reason,  that  fasts  belonged,  T.  L  f.  469,1  the  notice  of  a  special  churcb- 

wilh  other  tilings,  to  the  preparation  for  prayer  for  the  Energutnens,  while  the  same 

baptism,  and  that  no  fasts  were  held  during  is  not  mentioned  in  the  above-cited  canon 

the  season  of  Pentecost.  of  the  Laodicean  council.    But  it  may  be 
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vraa  divided  into  two  portions :  one  m  which  the  catechumens  were  al- 
lowed to  join,  embracing  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  sermon, 
the  prevailingly  didacUe  portion ;  and  the  other,  in  which  the  baptized 
alone  could  take  part,  embracing  whatever  was  designed  to  represem 
the  fellowsl^p  of  believers,  —  the  communioo,  and  all  the  prayers  of 
the  church  which  preceded  it.    These  were  called  the  missa  catechumen- 

Orum  and  the  missa  fidelium  ;   (^snmpyla  rm-  mmxin'iiivuF  and  ruv  n-inrut  ;)i 

which  division  must  of  course  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  general 
introduction  of  infant  bapUsra. 

"We  now  leave  the  Missa  Catechumcnorum  to  speak  of  the  Missa 
Fidelium ;  and  first  of  the  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  com- 


The  separation  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  from  the  agapas  had, 
aa  we  have  observed,  (see  vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  325,)  been  made  long  be- 
fore, in  the  preceding  period.  The  original  celebration  of  the  latter 
was  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  views  and  feelings  of  thb  present  pe- 
riod, that  the  homeletic 'writers  find  it  difficult  even  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  it.^  The  Agapre  had  lost  their  original  meaning.  They 
were  at  present  banquets  with  which  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com- 
munity sometimes  entertained  the  poorer  Christians,  and  at  which  the 
latter  enjoyed  a  somewhat  better  fare  than  ordinarily  fell  to  their  lot.^ 
The  more  gloomy  and  morose  spirit,  whose  opposition  to  the  Agapse  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  show  the  same 
dislike  to  them  in  this.  The  above-mentioned  council  of  Gangra,  which 
manifested  some  resistance  to  this  onesided  ascetic  tendency,  took  the 
Agapje  under  its  protection ;  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation, 
in  ite  eleventh  canon,  on  those  who  treated  these  festivals  with  con- 
tempt when  they  were  made  from  Chrbtian  motives,  and  discourteously 
refused  to  attend  them  when  the  brethren  were  invited  in  honor  of  the 
Lord.  Other  councils  did  not  object  to  the  AgapEe,  in  thetmelves  cort- 
gidered,  but  only  forbade  them  to  be  held  in  ilte  churches.'^ 

well  suppo^etl,  Ihat  persons  of  this  dearrip.  dimittitnr.     In  this  sense  Augustin  used 

tion  wonld  be  found  only  in  the  liirger  the  word,  p.  *9,  §  S.    Post  sermonem  Ht 

towns,  aiid  under  parcteular  drcutnstunces  missa  falcchumcnorum.    As  the  term  then 

of  cUmate,  in  aulBcient  nambcrs  lo  conati-  properly  denoted  the  dismission  of  (he  cat- 

tute  a  class  by  themselves  in  the  public  echumens,  so  It  was  next  applied  metanym- 

worahip,forwhomapRrtioiilarprayerwould  ij:ally  10  ihe  different  portions  of  divine 

be  offered.    All  these  church-prayers,  how-  service  which  preceded  or  followed  this  dis- 

ever,  are  known  10  us  only  from  Eastern  mission;  and  finally,  in  an  altogether  pe- 

Bources.    The  question  corn^  up,  whether  culiar  sense,  to  the  communion  which  tame 

these  special  chureh-prayers  were  in  nse  afterwards,  and  by  synecdoche  to  the  whole 

also  in  the  Western  chorch,  in  addition  to  of  a  complete  service.     Thus   Ihe  word 

the  univeraal  prayer  of  the  church  for  the  missa,  mass,  in  its   ordinary  acceptation, 

different  chisses  of  Christians.    Anguatin,  came  gradually  into  use. 

Senna  49,  5  8,  represents  the  dismission  of  ^  Aa,  for  example,  Chrysostom,  in  the 

the  catechumens,  and  nest  the  Paternoster,  twenty-seventh  homily  on  the  first  epistle 

which  was  designed  only  for  baptized  be-  to  the  Corinthians, 

lievers,  Ihe  clxn  tUv  iriarur,  as  following  '  Augustin.  c,  Faostum.  1.  20,  c.  20.  Aga- 

immediately  after  the  sermon,  pes  nostise  pauperes  pascunt,  aive  frugibua 

1  The  term  iKi'ssa,  in  the  Latinity  of  this  sivo  camibns.  rierumque  in  agapihns  etiam 

period,  is  a  substantive,  and  synonymous  cames  pauperibus  erogantur. 

with  raisah.     The  dismission  of   anv  as-  *  Concil.  Laodicen,  e.  28.  Concil.  Hippon. 

aemhly  was  called  missa,   Avitusof  Vienna,  393,  or  Cod,  canon,  eccles.  Afr.  42,    Later 

ep,  I.    In  ecclesia  palatioque  missa  fieri  Concil,  TruUai^.  U,  c  74. 
pronuntiatur,  cnm  popnlns  ah  obscrvantia 
VOL.  ri.                                        28 
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In  respect  to  the  liturgical  service  connected  with  tlie  sacrament  of 
the  supper  in  this  period,'  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  based  on  the 
genuinely  Christian  riew  of  the  holy  supper  as  representing  the  fellow- 
diip  of  divine  life  subsisting  between  believers,  their  Redeemer  and 
one  another.  The  whole  design,  therefore,  was  to  bring  up  to  lively 
exercise  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  thought  that  tliey  were  now  en- 
tering into  communion  with  the  ascended  Christ,  and  should,  in  spirit, 
ascend  up  to  where  he  is  in  heaven ;  that  though  the  whole  was  a  free 

fof  divine  grace,  yet  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the 
iction  of  their  affections  to  the  Redeemer  and  by  faith  in.him ;  that, 
without  mutual  love  towards  each  other,  they  could  not  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  Saviour.  The  deacon  invited  all  present  to  bestow 
the  mutual  kiss  of  charity,  as  a  sign  of  the  fraternal  communion  of 
hearts,  mthout  which  no  true  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper  could  he 
observed.^  Next  the  deacon  called  upon  the  assembled  church  to  ex- 
amine themselves  and  one  another,  to  see  that  no  unworthy  person  waa 
among  them ;  ^  meaning  by  this,  that  they  should  see,  not  merely  that 
no  catechumens,  unbelievers,  orhereticswerepresent,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  one  who  harbored  wrong  feehngs  against  his  brother,  no  one 
playing  the  part  of  a  hypocrite,*  "  Let  us  all  stand  up  ;  our  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  liord,  with  fear  and  trembling  (in  the  sense  of  our  own 
iinworthiness  and  weakness,  and  the  exalted  character  of  him  who  is 
willing  to  commune  with  us."  )  ^  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
still  more  distinctly  felt,  that  none  but  the  heart  whose  affections  were 
bent  on  heavenly  things  could  take  any  part  in  communion  with  the 
Saviour,  the  deacon  once  more  said:  "Lift  up  your  hearts;"^  —  to 
which  the  church  responded,  "  Yes,  to  the  Lord  we  have  lifted  them 
up."  ^  Next,  in  conformity  with  the  original  meaning  and  celebration 
of  the  ordinance,  foDowed  the  invitation  of  the  bishop,  calUng  on  the 
church  to  unite  in  ^ving  thanks  for  all  the  bles^gs  of  creation  and 
redemption ;  *  and  the  church  replied  to  the  bishop's  invitation  in  the 
words,  "  Yes,  it  is  meet  and  right  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord."  ^ 
Before  the  elements  were  distributed,  the  bishop,  to  signify  that  only  a 
,  holy  temper  was  prepared  to  participate  in  a  holy  ordinance,  exclaimed, 
"  The  holy,  to  the  holy." '"   But  the  church  expressed  the  consciousness, 

^  As  we  leam  rrora  iha  Apostolic  Conari-  rifice;  yet  in  Ihia  connection  the  term  may 

tatianB,fromt]ie  V.amongthe  ^tui' /ivara-  still  have  reference  to  the  notion  of  sac- 

yafinoic  of  Cyrill,  and  from  the  scattered  ritice,  taken   in  the   spiritoal,  symbolical 

fVagmenta  in  the  homilies  of  Chrysostoni ;  sense.    See  vol.  I.  sect  3,  p.  330 ;  and  it  is 

riso  from  single  hints  in  the  senuons  of  singnlar  to  observe,  that  here  the  sacrifidal 

Augnstln  and  of  others.  act  is  set  forth  according  lo  the  original  viem, 

'  'kajraaeaSe  ilU^Aouf  iv  ^i^piri  ^"W  which  held  the  clergy  to  be  only  the  repre- 

or  in  Cyrill,  iMiTuov;  £iraZu/3ere  xai  ii^-  scnCatiTes  of  the  church  in  (lie  exercise  o( 

^mjftifnni^^i^a:  whii'hlastformtiladoubtr  ^e   universal  Christian   priesthood,  as  a 

less  was  to  show,  that  the  clergy  should  common  tranaaciioo  of  the  priest  and  the 

consider  ftia  as  addressed  not  only  to  the  flock,  not  as  a  special  act  of  the  priest  alone, 

flock,  but  also  to  themselves,  ^'Ava  rfif  nopiKaj,  or  uvu  Tdv  voiiv,  ot 

3  •BmyivuascTe    oAAj^f,  according    to  both  together,  uvu  ruf  Kop&'or  xai  tot  voSv 

Chiysoslom.  suraam  corda. 

*  MJ  Tif  ttori  Tivof,  /li  Til  ^  iiTBtpiaei.  '  'Bx"/'^  "P^  ^^  KVpiov, 

'  'OpSm  ffpflc  Kupim'  f^rH  ifajioo  mu  -rpo-  '  See  vol,  I.  sect  3,  p.  329. 

_.  J — -. — > T„  .u. ■  e  'Afiiw  «oi  Sisaim. 

w  Td  i,yia  Tofc  dyioit. 
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that  no  man  is  holy  out  of  his  own  nature,  that  only  one  is  ho!y,  and  the 
sinful  could  be  made  holy  only  through  faith  in  bim,  by  exclaiming, 
"  One  IS  holy,  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever  to  ike  glory  ol" 
God  the  Father."!  During  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  the  34th 
Psalm,  particularly  the  9th  verse,  was  sung,  as  an  invitation  to  the 
communicants, 

_  In  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  it  was  considered  to  be  essen- 
tially important,  that  the  words  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  should  he  pronounced  without 
alteration ;  for  it  was  the  general  persuasion,  that  when  the  priest  uttered 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  This  is  my  body,  my  blood,"  by  virt;ue  of  the  mag- 
ical power  of  these  words,  the  bread  and  wine  were,  in  some  miraculous 
■way,  united  with  tlte  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Concerning  the  pai^ 
ficular  notions  on  this  point,  see  section  IV.  These  words  of  institu- 
tion were,  however,  mti-oduced  into  a  prayer,^  in  which  God  was  invoked 
graciously  to  accept  this  offering.*  When  the  bishop  or  presbyter  was 
about  to  finish  the  consecration,  the  curtain  which  bung  before  the 
altar  was  drawn  up,"  and  the  consecrating  minister  now  showed  to  the 
church  the  outward  elements  of  the  supper,  which  till  now  had  been  con- 
cealed fiom  their  eyes,  lifting  them  up,  aa  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.*  That  the  chureh  then  fell  on  their  knees,  or  that  they  pros- 
trated fliemselves  on  the  ground,  cannot  indeed  be  proved  by  the  au- 
thority of  any  ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  period.  We  know  it  was  not 
until  a  much  kter  period,  that  this  usage  was  introduced  into  -the  Wes- 
tern church ;  but  tlie  custom,  to  say  tlie  least,  fell  in  with  tlie  prevail- 
ing \news  and  language  of  the  Greek  church ; '  and  this  outwai-d  sign 
of  reverence  was,  in  fact,  more  frequently  used  by  the  latter,  and  in  & 
less  ngid  sense,  than  among  the  people  of  the  West. 

The  confounding  of  the  inward  thing  with  the  outward  sign,  in  the 
sa,craraent  of  the  supper,  gave  rise  to  many  expressions  of  a  snpei^ 
stitiOHs  reverence  for  the  external  symbols  of  the  ordinance ;  ^  while 

^,'  ^4  '^^'^'  -^  ''■^''"^'  ^'f,'!'''""^  Xpiatou  Clirist,  bnt  the  bread  and  wine,  tlm  symbols 

at  oo,ow  Hem.  jrarfwr  ebUy^roi  tif  roif  of  Ilia  body,  wliich  were  itpresented  aa  tlie 

'"f°-'T'^-              „       ^,  objcctof  tlie  sacrificial  act.    Banc  oblatio-   ■ 

T  ^     <  ?"^1?'^'"-  ""'"■  ^  ^«  proilitiona  nem  — it  runs  — quod  est  figura  conioris  et 

Jud«,  (  6,  a',  II.  f.  3M.    Tp6ro  t^  m^™  ^..  ^„.„M,  domini  noslri,  ofl^imns  ti&i  huno 

Toplaiii/u^t  ni  Trpoi:uiM/ir  i)  ^t/  td-r^  ujroj  panam  Sanctum. 

ii  "•"  ffz  T"^   rpf^c^   ^   Tttlc  >  Chrysostom.   Horn.   DI.  in  epist  ad 

ij^aiaiy  H  Udvov  pcxpt  ovt^pov  Kat  /axpi  Ephes.  J  5.     'Ave7f:6ucva  rH  i/^mpa. 

r>K  avrov  itapovaiac  Tijv  ,^aiav  Ampna^c.  6  gj^ii,  g^  gp    g    g_  27-\va>!S^,c  raC 

iiTvMj^rai.      De   BBeramentia,  lib.   IV.  iprov  Koi  tihS  m,Tvph«.     Dionys.  Areopagit. 

c  iv.    UDl  venitur,  ot  conflaatnr  sacra-  bitrarch.  3.    Of  [he  consecrating  officer  it 

mentom,  jam  non  suis  aennonibus  sacerdos,  is  said:  'Tw'  oi/fiv  Hya  aKiKa}i.vdiai 

tea  ntimr  sermonibas  ChrUti ;  ergo  Bermo  '  Sea  Theodoret.  Dial.  II.  in  confus  re- 

LhrjstihocconfecitBacramentara.  specting  the  outward  elamenls  in  the  snp- 

-  Jj!«iliua,  de  8p.  S.  c,  37,  sayii,  that  be-  per :  nporjKVPcZTOi  ilf  Udva  kna  fiirtp  nv- 

■Idas  the  wods  taken  from  the  gospels  and  Teueroi. 

from  Paal,_niany  others  were  here  used  "  ThnB  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Mystagog. 

from   ti-adition.    Upoh^yo^^   Kai  iniMyo-  V.  17,  recommends  that,  r-  ■--    - 


/lei'  h-epa. 

'  "    '   a  form  of  prayer  has  been  pre-    tia 
us  in  the  work  da  sacramcntis,     tin 

t  is  remarkable,  that  here,  too,  tha    thi  _,  __, 

13  sanctify  (hem, 


(.    '.        ,  ,  ,       ,  iiiuiBuuM   remauiiM  in   tne   month,   Chris- 

t>Bdi  a  form  of  pravcr  has  been  pre-    tians  should  apply  it  to  Die  hand,  and  with 
ea  to  ua  ,a  the  work  da  Baoramenlis,     the  hand  so  moistened,  touch  the  forehaad, 


I  i.    .      ,    "-■"  ""  ..".'I *■"! *..">=,  tMD  uuiiu  Au  Niuis(e»eu,  loucu  tne 

I.  c.,  ana  It  IS  remarkable,  that  here,  too,  tha  the  eyoa,  and  rhe  other  organs  of  sense,  and 

primilive  way  of  thmkmg  and  feeling  still  thus  sanctify  (hem. 
manifests  Its   presence,  since   it  wi         ■  " 
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this  auperstitioiis  reverence  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  promote  the 
worthy  use  of  it  as  a  meaas  of  grace.  On  Uie  contrary,  the  more  men 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  holy  supper  as'possesaing  a  power  to 
sanctify  by  some  magical  operation  from  without,  the  less  they  thought 
of  what  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  inner  man,  in  order  to  a  right  use 
of  this  means  of  grace  in  its  religious  and  moral  purport ;  a  fact  made 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  censures  and  admonitions  which  the  Greek 
fathers  found  it  nece^ary  so  frequently  to  introduce  in  their  homilies. 
We  already  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of  the  di- 
versity of  custom  which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  less  frequent  or  the 
daily  participation  in  the  communion.  This  difference  of  practice  con- 
tinued to  prevail  also  in  the  present  period.  In  the  Romanjihe  Span- 
ish, and  the  Alexandrian  churches,^  daily  communion  was  still  practis- 
ed, at  least  in  the  fourth  century.  In  other  churches,  the  custom  was 
to  observe  the  communion  less  frequently ;  each  individual,  in  fact,  join- 
ing in  it  according  as  his  own  inward  necessities  required.  This  diversity 
of  practice,  also,  grew  out  of  the  different  views  which  prevtuled  res- 
pecting the  use  of  this  means  of  grace.  Some,  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  less  frequent  participation  of  the  sacrament,  said,  certain  seasons 
ought  to  be  chosen  in  which  Christians  might  prepare  themselves,  by  a 
life  of  severity  and  abstinence,  by  collecting  the  thoughts,  and  by  self- 
examination,  for  a  worthy  participation,  so  as  not  to  join  in  the  holy  or- 
dinance to  their  own  condemnation.  Others  maintained  that  Christ- 
ians ought  never  to  keep  away  from  the  ordinance,  except  when,  on 
account  of  some  great  transgression,  they  were,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop,  suspended  from  the  communion  and  condemned  to  church  pen- 
ance ;  on  all  other  occasions  thoy  ought  to  look  upon  the  Lord's  body 
as  a  daUy  means  of  salvation,^  Augustin  and  Jerome  reckoned  these 
differences  also  among  the  ones  where  each  individual,  without  preju- 
dice to  Christian  fellowship,  was  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the 
u^age  of  his  own  church  and  according  to  his  own  subjective  point  of 
view.  "  Each  of  them,"  says  Augnstin,  "  honors  the  Lord's  body,  in  his 
own  way ;  just  as  there  was  no  difference  between  Zaccheus  and  that 
centurion,  when  one  of  them  received  the  Lord  joyfully  into  his  house, 
Luke  19  :  6,  and  the  other  said,  '  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof,'  (Matt.  8  :  8,) — both  honoring  the  Sa- 
viour in  different,  and,  so  to  speak,  oppo^te  ways,  both  felt  themselves 
wretched  in  their  sina,  both  obtained  grace."  Chrysostom  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the  communion  of  believers  with 
the  Lord  and  with  one  another,  in  the  sacred  supper,  belonged  to  the 
essential  being  of  every  church  assembly,  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
munion was  celebrated  in  the  church,  all  should  participate  in  it :  but 
here  assuredly  everything  depends  on  its  being  done  in  the  right  tei^ 
per  of  heart ;  else  it  must  only  redound  to  the  condemnation  of  him 
who  unworthily  participates  in  the  ordinance,  "  Many,"  says  he,  in  a 
discourse  preached  at  Antioch,^  "  partake  of  the  sacrament  <mce  in  the 

1  Respecting  the  two  first,  see  Hierony-        ^  Sea  Augiistin.  en.  54  ad  Januar.  J  •!. 
mu3,  ep,  71  adLucinlum,  §  6  ;  —  respeotiug        '  H.  17,  iu  ep.  ad  Hebr.  5  4. 
tlie  laller,  BaHlius  of  CH^sarea,  ep.  93. 
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year,  others  twice.  The  anachorcts  in  the  deserts  oftentimes  can  par- 
take of  it  onlj  once  in  tivo  years.  Neither  of  these  cases  can  be  ap. 
proved,  in  itself  considered.  We  can  ^ve  our  unquahfied  approbation 
only  to  those  who  come  to  the  communion  with  a  pure  heart,  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  and  a  blameless  life.  Such  may  continually  re- 
pair to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper ;  but  those  who  are  not  so  disposed 
eatand  drink  condemnation  to  themselves,  even  though  they  partake 
of  it  but  once."  He  was  obliged  to  complain  that  many,  who,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  felt  themselves  unworthy  to  participate  in  the  com- 
munion, still  had  no  scruples  to  communicate  once  a  year,  after  the 
fasts,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  or  of  the  Epiphany ;  just  as  if  they  did 
not  incur  the  same  condemnation,  whether  they  received  the  holy  sup- 
per at  these  or  at  any  other  times,  in  an  unholy  temper  of  mind.^  He 
complains  ^  that  of  those  who,  on  other  days  when  the  church  assem- 
bled, attended  the  entire  missa  fidelium,  very  few  participated  in  the 
communion,  to  which  the  whole  liturgy  had  reference ;  so  that  the  whole 
act  in  this  case  was  a  mere  formality.  "  They  either  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  unworthy,  who  are  notified  (see  above)  to  depart  from  the 
assembly,  or  they  remain  behind  as  belonging  with  the  worthy,  in  which 
case  they  ought  to  partake  of  the  communion.  What  a  contradiction, 
.  tnat,  while  they  join  in  all  those  confessions  and  songs,  they  yet  cannot 
participate  of  the  Lord's  body ! " 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  the  custom  of  daily  communion  still 
prevailed,  but  divine  service  was  hold  and  the  sacramental  supper  con- 
spcratcd  only  once  or  twice  on  Sunday  and  Friday,  or  at  most  but  four 
times  a  week,  on  Sunday,  Saturday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  no  other 
course  remained  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  body  of  the 
Lord  for,  then-  daily  nourishment,  except  to  take  home  with  them  a  pop 
tjon  of  the  consecrated  bread,  — for  a  superstitious  dread  prevented 
them  from  taking  with  them  the  wine,  which  might  be  so  easily  spilled 
— and  to  reserve  it  for  future  use,  so  that  now  they  might  every  day,  be- 
fore engaging  in  any  worldly  employment,  participate  of  the  sacrament, 
and  consecrate  and  strengthen  themselves  by  communion  with  the  Lord.s 
In  voyages  by  sea,  also.  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  so  as  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament  by  the  wa^  ^ 

This  abuse,  so  contradictory  to  the  onginal  design  of  the  holy  supper, 

J^'C^'  a  ^P'/t??  Timoth.  S  3.    In  ep.        '  &ee  Amhros   oratSo  funebris  de  oWw 

2  ^K   ,■  ^™'';  ",^-  '  *■  ^'^'"8  Satyn     Th.a  notion  of  a  m^ical 

\  Th?  las.-c,tol  place,  ^5  .,.l»e  resid.ng  m  the  bn^ad,  is  illusS 

-P^l^^w         .   L  ^"°'°'''  '?  *P'„**  '^  ^y  ""  ^^»'"Pi«  "liich  Ambrose  here  relates 

rammachmm,   }   16,   coneeming   Rome:  imhe  ease  of  hi- own  broilier.    The  latter 

Komie  hnne  epe  consaemdinem,  ul  fldeles  at  some  peiiod  before  he  had  receired  bao- 

seniper  Chnsli  corpus  accipianti  and  subse-  tisin,  being  on  board  a  ship  which  ran  ashore 

quenlly,  In  reference  to  those  who,  although  and  was  wrecked,  obtained  tVom  some  of 

Iheywere  afraid  to  come  to  church,  vel  had  his  fellow  voyagers  who  had  heen  baptized, 

noftarof  parncipalingra  the  Lord's  body  a  portion  ot^lhe  consecrated  bread,  which 

al  home,  he  says:  An  alms  in  pablico, alius  they  carried  with  them.    This  he  bound 

in  domo,  Chriswa  est?    In  like  manner,  round  his  neck,  and  then  confidently  threw 

Basil  or  Casarea  says  of  Alexandria,  ep.  himself  into  the  sea.    He  was  the  'first  to 

93,  that  in  that  place,  each  one  communi-  get  lo  the  knd,  and  of  course  ascribed  hii 

caied,  whenever  he  pleased,  at  home.  delivBranoe  to  the  power  of  this  charm 
VOL.  ri.                                    28* 
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whereby  it  waa  converted  into  a  sort  of  amulet,^  was  the  occasion,  too,  of 
bringing  about  the  fii-st  deviation  from  the  original  fonii  of  institution; 
for  Christians  were  now  satisfied  when  they  partook  of  the  consecrated 
bread  wi^out  the  cup.  In  other  respects,  the  full  participation  of  the 
Bacrament  in  both  lands  was  uniformly  held  to  be  necessary.  The 
contrary  practice  was  condemned  as  savoring  of  Manichffiism ;  since 
the  Mauicheans,  conformably  to  their  ascetic  principles,  avoided  partak- 
ing of  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  thwaupper.^ 

The  preceding  period  shows  us  how,  by  a  change  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  another  shape  and  direction  was  ^ven  also  to  the 
original  idea  of  a  saorifieial  act  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  In  the 
present  period  we  may  still  trace,  by  various  marks,  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  these  very  different  elements,  out  of  which  the  notion  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  supper  gradually  arose.  On  the  one  hand,  was  the 
older  form  of  intuition  and  the  older  phraseology,  according  to  which 
the  name  sacrifice  was  referred  to  the  outward  elements,  so  far  as  these 
represented  the  gifts  of  nature,  all  to  be  consecrated  to  God  in  the  tem- 
per of  grateful,  childlike  love  :  on  the  other,  was  the  later  form  of  intu- 
ition, which  referred  the  sacrifice  to  the  body  of  Christ  himself. 
Again,  considerable  prominence  was  given,  it  is  true,  on  one  side,  to 
the  assertion  that,  if  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  must,  in  the  last  refer- 
ence, be  called  a  sacrifice,  yet  by  this  was  to  be  understood  simply  the 
celebration  of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sacrifice  once  for  all ;  but  still  the 
notion  here  crept  in,  of  effects  and  influences  similar  to  those  of  a  priestly 
sacrifice. 

At  this  pwnt  came  in  many  traditional  usages  from  the  preceding 
period,  which,  though  they  sprung  originally  out  of  a  purely  Christian 
feeling,  yet,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  false  notion  of  a 
sacrifice,  received  an  unevangelical  meaning.  With  the  prayer  of  thanks 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  united  intercessions  for  all 
the  different  classes  of  Christendom,  and  also  intercessions  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  the  uniting  together  of  these  objects,  the 
idea  lying  at  bottom  was,  that  all  the  prayers  of  Cbristiajis,  both  thanks- 
givings and  intercessions,  derived  their  Christian  significancy  from_  their 
reference  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  the  redemption ;  that  the  spirit  of 
love  which  actuated  the  community  of  believers  longed  to  have  the  bles- 
sed effects  of  the  redemption  experienced  by  all  the  individual  members 
of  Christ's  body,  and  also  by  those  who  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  it, 
who  must  first  be  incorporated  into  it  by  divine  grace ;  that  nothing  could 
be  alien  from  this  love,  which  concerned  the  individual  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ ;  that  the  fellowship  between  those  who  had  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Lord,  and  the  living  members  of  the  same  communitj  of  the 
Lord,  stiU  endured,  and  could  not  be  interrupted  by  death  ;  that  the 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  the  redemp- 

l  Meanwhile  we  find,  in  Oie  thirf  canon  ehnrch  j'  but  this  decree  may  perhaps  hava 

ofthecouncilofCEBsarangusto,  (Saragossa,)  been  directed,  not    so  much    againat  the 

AD  380   and  in  the  fourleenlh  canon  of  abuse  of  ireasuring  up  the  consecrated  ele- 

tha  first  oonndl  of  Toledo,  A.D,  400,  n  ment,  by  itself  considered,  as  against  tha 

(tringent  decree  against  those  who  did  not  hvpocrilLcal  Catholicism  of  the  PriscUliani 

part^e  of  the  aacrunent  of  the  supper  at  ^  gee  Leo  the  Great,  Sermo  41. 
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tioii  of  mankind  was  especiallj  suited  to  call  forth  all  these  feelings. 
It  is  this  combination  of  ideas,  too,  though  not  so  distinctly  apprehended, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  those  rhetorico-poetical  representations' in  the 
Greek  homilists,  concerning  the  connection  of  these  church-prayers 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.*  Petitions  were  offered 
for  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  for  those  who  celebrated 
their  memory .2  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  individuals  were  particularly 
mentioned  by  name,  who  had  im^c  donations  to  the  church ;  a  practice 
certainly  calculated  to  inspire  tSe  more  wealthy  with  a  false  confidence, 
by  leading  them  to  imagine  that  by  such  gifts  they  could  purchase  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  or  to  flatter  their  vanity,  since  they  considered 
it  a  special  honor  to  have  their  names  thus  publicly  proclaimed.^  Pa- 
rents, children,  husbands,  and  wives,  celebrated  the  memory  of  their  de- 
parted friends,  by  laying  a  gift  on  the  altar  at  their  death  and  on  each 
returning  anniversary  of  it,  thus  causmg  them  to  be  particularly  re- 
membered in  the  prayers  of  the  church.* 

But  now,  when  the  idea  of  a  commemorative  celebration  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  mankind  passed  insensibly  into  the  idea  of  an  efiicar- 
cious  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  standing  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  it  was  just  from  the  connection  of  these  intercessions  and 
offerings  with  this  sacrificial  act,  that  a  special  efficacy  was  attributed  to 
them.  5  The  expressions,  more  rhetorical  than  dogmatically  precise, 
which  were  employed  by  the  Greek  homilists,  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting to  the  imagination  the  efficacy  of  these  intercessions ,« likewise 
contributed  to  promote  the  tendency,  already  existing  in  the  popular 

I  ?■  ^'  ^'"Tsos'om.  H.  21,  in  net.  apos-        *  Chrrsost  h.  29,  in  act.  »p.  f  s.    "EiSof 

tol.  4  4.     Kara)7«;icTfli  Tore  rb  pjuri/puni  i  ieiva  txsi  nolsiv  t^  ivafa^aai  r^f  la/rpoc 

rt  •fpiKTOV,  St!  Im'ep  n/r  o/KOu/oi'jjf  iSiixev  i}  r^f  ymoiicos  ^  rai  TraiSlov.     Epiphaiiius 

iaVTov  6  3ioc,  /«Td  TDK  i9ai./«irof  iteivou  cites  among  other  andent  usocen  of  ttie 

tisaipuC  ixoiUfcv^aKSL  afnav  tCiv  iiiiopniKo-  clinrcli,  expos,  fid  cathol.    'Ewl  tUv  TcTieii- 

^  O  diuKOTJOj-  po§:  iiiip  niv  tv  Xpinni>  irpomAxat  rclunn/TEg  koX  T^Tpsia^  Kal  ciKoro- 
Knompivav  ital  t-ijv  rdf  pvda;  imp  idirCrv  /lia^.  Chrraosfom  distinsnishea  expresjiy 
STo  '""""'  '''^  presentation  of  the  Lord's  snpper,  in 
'  See  Hieronymns,  lilx  II.  in  Jeremiam  reference  to  the  departed,  from  the  prurBT 
opp.  eii.  Martianay,  T.  III.  f.  584.  Nunc  and  the  alma  connected  iherewith.  OiK 
pnblicB  recitantnr  offerentiura  nomina,  et  cIk^  irpaafopai  iaip  tCiv  iatcXSaimM  ylvav- 
redcmptio  pew^atomin  mutatnr  in  landem,  rat,  oix  eiKii  Uerripiai,  oix  tla^  iTm/iioavvai. 
—  also  the  29th  canon  of  the  council  of  In  act.  ap.  H.  21,  ^  4. 
Elvira,  nomen  alicojns  ab  altare  cum  obia-  «  Thus  tlie  words  of  Innocent,  in  the 
tione  rcdtare.  The  Roman  bishop  Innocent  above-cited  passage  from  his  Decretals,  re- 
directed, that  all  the  gifts  presented  should  fer  to  this  connection :  Ut  ipsis  niysteriis 
first  be  commended  to  God,  as  consecrated  viam  futuris  precibus  aperiamns. 
to  his  service  bv  the  love  of  the  Christians  ;  '  See  Chrjsostom.  H.  21,  in  act  ap.  }  4. 
and  that  then  all  the  individuals  should  be  "  As,  on  the  celebration  of  an  imperia!  vio- 
raenlioned  by  name  in  the  pravers  of  the  tory,  Ihe  imprisoned  obtain  tlieir  liherlv,  but 
church  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu-  he  who  lets  this  opportunity  slip  obtains  no 
nion.  Prius  oWationes  sunt  commendandiB  further  grace,  so  it  is  here."  And  Cvrill  of 
ac  tune  eomm  nomina,  quorum  sunt,  edi-  Jerusalem,  Cateches.  Mystagog.  V,  §  7. 
cenda,  ut  mier  laira  mssteria  nominentur,  "Just  as  when  the  emperor  condemns  one 
en.  26  ad  Decentium,  §  5.  The  patrons  of  to  banishment,  but,  if  his  kinsmen  present  a 
Ihe  ohui'ch  were  also  specially  mentioned  cbaplet  in  his  behalf,  the  emperor  is  induced 
on  this  occasion ;  for  Chrysostom  represents  to  show  him  favor ;  so  we  present  to  God, 
it  as  a  special  privilege  of  the  proprietor  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  asleep,  Ihongh 
who  allows  a  church  to  be  built  on  his  they  were  sinners,  the  Christ  who  was  of- 
land,  rt  iv  tiuc  Afuu^  ivaipopats  &(  rd  ova-  fered  for  Our  sins." 
«a  1700  iyndtr&ai.    U.  28,  in  act.  ap.  i  S. 
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b  1   f  t  1  til        1    ince  in  the  light  of  a  eliiirm,  just  as  in  other 

a  wmyfnb  ea  similar  action  and  reaction  between  tho 
d  in  t     1  and  th   1 1        il  departments. 

bt  11  1  tl       IP    ito  purely  evangelieal  way  of  regarding  the 

lat         f  th  m    t  1  supper  to  Christ's  sacrifice  is  expressly 

adopted  by  Chrysostom,  whea  he  says  :  "  Do  we  not  offer  every  day  ? 
We  do  offer,  it  is  true  ;  but  only  in  this  sense,  that  we  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Christ's  deaths  We  ever  present  the  same  offering ;  or 
rather  we  celebrate  the  remembrance  of  that  one  offering"^  This 
purely  Christian  way  of  regai-ding  the  ordinance  is  presented  also  by 
Auguatiu,  when  he  says  that  Christians,  by  the  presentation  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chmt,  celebrate  the  memory  of  the 
offering  made  once  for  all ;  ^  when  he  styles  the  Lord's  supper  an  offer- 
ing in  tAi's  sense,  that  it  is  the  sacrament  which  celebrates  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.*  His  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  seems  to  proceed  from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit.  The 
true  sacrifice  consists,  according  to  him,  in  this :  that  the  soul,  consumed 
by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  consecrates  itself  wholly  to  God.  All  ac- 
tions which  flow  from  such  a  temper  are,  in  this  sense,  sacrifices.  The 
whole  redeemed  city  of  God,  the  community  of  saints,  ia  the  universal 
offering  presented  to  God  by  the  High  Priest,  who  has  offered  himself 
for  us,  that  we,  following  his  example,  might  become  the  body  of  so 
great  a  head.  This,  the  celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  sacrar 
ment  of  the  holy  supper  represents ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
church  at  the  same  time  presents  itself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  That  is, 
the  living  celebration  of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  in  Christian 
communion,  necessarily  includes  in  it,  that  they  who  are  united  together, 
by  fswth  in  the  Redeemer,  in  one  community  of  God,  should  in  spirit 
follow  the  Saviour,  and,  as  they  have  been  redeemed,  in  order  wholly 
to  belong  to  him  and  to  serve  him,  give  themselves  unreservedly  to 
God.^  But  had  Augustin  conceived  and  expressed  this  in  a  way  so 
entirely  clear,  and  introduced  into  the  sacramentum  memoriEe  nothing 
besides,  no  room  would  have  been  loft  for  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  act 
working  on  for  the  salvation  of  others.  He  did  connect  with  it,  how- 
ever, the  idea  already  implied  in  the  practice  of  the  church,  of  an  offer- 
ing for  the  repose  of  depfu^d  souls.^  It  was  thus,  then,  that  the  germ 
of  the  false  idea  of  sacrifice  still  continued  to  be  propagated  ;  and  so  it 
passed  over,  by  means  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (with  whom  we  shall  com- 
mence the  next  period,)  in  its  fidly  developed  form,  to  the  succeeding 
centuries. 

To  that  which,  in  itself  considered,  had  sprang  out  of  a  purely 
Christian  root,  but  had  received  a  different  turn  by  becoming  diverted 
and  estranged  from  the  original  Christian  spirit,  belonged  also  the  cele- 

I  H.  17,  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.  ^  3.  'AH,'  hiajaSi-  «  De  civitate  Dei,  1.  X.  c.  6.    Qiiod  eliam 

oil'  jroiim^iEi'Di  ToS  Sovotuu  oui-oi).  sacramenlo  altaris  fidelibus  non  frequenlat 

*  VL{M,ov  ii  ujiofiv^div  fpyofo/jeiSa  ^rjittf.  ei^iesia,  obi  ei  demon stratur,  quod  in  ea  re, 

*  Ferae  ti   ejusdem   saerificiL   memoriam  quam  offert,  ipBi  offeratur. 

oelebrajit.  c  Faust  1.  20,  i^  IS.  *  Ep.  32  ad  Anrelinm,  }  6.    Oblalionea 

*  L.  c.  c.  21.  Sacrificium  Christi  pec  sar-  pro  spiiitibns  domiientium,  quas  vere  ali- 
ttamentam  memoriie  celebraCor.  quid  adjavaie  credeudum  est. 
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bration  of  the  memory  of  tlte  great  teachers  of  the  universal  church, 
divinely  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  distinguished  indindual 
confessors  of  the  faith.  Ej  itseif  considered,  a  purely  Christian  feeling 
and  interest  manifested  themselves  in  tliis  fact,  that  men  not  onlj  look- 
ed for,  and  acknowledged,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  great 
whole  of  tlie  church,  but  had  their  attention  particularly  directed  also 
to  the  special  forma  of  this  activity  in  the  sanctified  and  enlightened 
human  minds  which  had  specially  served  as  the  organs  of  that  Spirit ; 
that  in  these,  and  the  lahora  of  these,  men  specially  honored  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  and  gave  thp  particu- 
lar direction  to  the  views  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  the  following 
generations,^  which  shotild  go  on  to  develope  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  remembrances.  The  commemorative  days  of  holy 
men  passed  over  from  the  preceding  period  into  tliis ;  many  such  days 
■were  celebrated  in  those  particular  portions  of  the  church  where  these 
men  were  born,  or  where  they  had  labored ;  and  some  of  them  through- 
out the  whole  church,  with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  martyr 
dom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  were  among  the  principal  festivals  at 
Rome,  and  with  the  feast  in  honor  of  St.  Stephen,^ 

The  Christian  mode  of  judgment  was  shown  also  in  this,  that  men  no 
longer  shrunk  from  the  contact  of  a  dead  body,  as  if  it  were  unclean 
and  defiling ;  but  looked  upon  the  body  as  the  organ  of  a  purified  soul, 
destined  to  be  trajisfigured  to  a  higher  form  of  existence.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  repose  of  such  bodies  was  watched  with  the  faithful  mem- 
ory of  reverence  and  love;  that  they  were  gladly  received  and  de- 
posited in  newly  erected  churches,  so  as  to  connect  these  places,  as  it 
were,  by  an  outward  historical  bond,  with  the  Christian  deeds  of  the 
church  achieved  in  more  ancient  times.  But  we  observed  already,  in 
the  preceding  period,  how  the  multitude  began  to  incline  towai-da  a> 
deification  of  human  instruments.  The  church-teachers,  who  in  one 
respect  resisted  this  popular  bent,*  yet  in  another  were  hurried  along 
themselves  by  the  same  spirit ;  and  they  certainly  fostered  in  the  germ 
that  tendency,  the  extravagancies  and  manifestly  pagan-like  offshoots 
of  which  they  were  contending  against.  The  churches  now  erected 
over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  tended  to  promote  the  veneration  for  them. 

'  The  fact  Ihat  this  kst-msnfionod  festi-  mcinorinl  of  what  1  m  n  na  u  e  had  st- 
trI  waa  trannferreci  by  the  Western  church  Willed  by  Christ's  na  T  e  IV  em 
to  the  day  after  Christmas  is  not  to  ho  as-  homilists,  espeeially  Aagu  t  n  unde  s  ood 
Milled  to  any  exnggeratod  reverence  for  very  well  how  to  unfold  and  lu  n  o  good 
Stephen,  eliat  ventured  to  compare  him,  in  account  this  connect  on  of  deas 
some  sense,  with  Christ  |  but  the  reason  of  *  At  (he  death  of  s  venera  ed  monk  con 
it  is  to  be  fonnd  rather  in  the  right  appre-  tenlions  might  arise  between  tlie  people  of 
hension  of  Stephen's  relation  to  his  Saviour  '  the  city  and  the  country  about  tlie  posses- 
and  Master,  towhom  he  bore  witness  byhis  sion  of  his  body.  See  Theodorct.  hist,  re- 
confession  and  death.  In  this  way  it  was  ligioa.  c  21,  T.  IIL  p.  1239.  But  piona 
intended  to  represent  Stephen  as  the  first  monks,  as  has  been  riready  seen  In  the  case 
witness  of  Chiist,  who  was  bom  on  Ibe  daj-  of  Anthony,  took  care  beforehand,  to  havB 
before;  it  was  intended  by  tlii.i  to  moke  Jl  the  pla«  of  their  burial  concealed,  and  to 
manifest,  dint  witlioat  the  Saviour's  birth,  prevent  their  liodies  from  becoming  objects 
Stephen  could  not  have  soffercd  tliis  mar-  of  worship.  See  hist  religios.  p.  1 148  and 
tjidom;  that  his  martyrdom  was  a  staHding  1221,  in  the  toL  Just  cited. 
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The  feelings  and  rememTiranceg  here  awakened  by  the  place  itself, 
miglit,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  extraordinary  effects  on  tlie  mind.  Thus 
it  may  be  explained  how  the  conscience  of  many  a  gnilty  individual 
might  here  be  aroused,  and  impel  him  to  the  confession  of  hia  crime ;  ^ 
how  many  kinds  of  diseases,  where  a  particular  bent  of  the  ima^nation 
or  state  of  the  nervous  system  had  special  away,  might  here  be  relieved, 
—  especially  mental  diseases,  as  indeed  many  of  the  churches  of  the  mai^ 
tyrs  were  celebrated  for  tlie  euro  of  demoniacs.  The  same  effects  were 
attributed  to  the  reliques  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  sight  and  touch  of 
which  oftgn  pi-oduced  great  effects,  by  virtue  of  what  they  were  for  the 
mind  of  ttie  beholder.  The  fact  was  triumphantly  appealed  to,  that  the 
divine  grace  revealed  itself  in  so  manilbld  ways,  tlnough  these  conse- 
crated organs,  that  tie  body  of  each  martyr  was  not  preserved  in  a 
single  burial  place,  but  cities  and  villages  shared  it  between  them ;  and 
that  although  the  mavtyi-'s  Ijody  was  thus  distributed  in  fragments,  yet 
the  grac'ou^  virtue  of  the  remains  continued  to  be  undivided.^  But  in 
this  way  it  came  about,  that  the  people,  on  whom  what  was  immediately 
present  and  made  a  dii-ect  impression  on  their  own  senses  exerted  the 
greatest  iuflaci>ce,  iastciid  of  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  one  Saviour 
and  mediator  for  sinful  humanity,  forgot  him  in  their  admii-ation  of  men 
standing  in  eijual  need  of  redemption  with  themselves,  and  made  the 
latter  tlieir  mediatora ;  and  that  much  which  was  essentially  heathen 
became  incorporated,  under  a  Cbiistian  form,  with  Chiistiau  modes  of 
feehng  and  thinking.  There  were  to  be  found  in  the  cbui-ches  of  the 
martyrs,  as  formeriy  in  the  temples  of  pagan  gods,  representations 
in  gold  or  silver,  of  limbs  supposed  to  have  been  healed  by  help  of  the 
martyrs,  and  which  were  suspended  there  as  consecrated  gitts,*  Ti-ana- 
ferring  to  these  churches  the  old  practice  of  incubation  in  the  temples 
of  ^5culiipius,  sick  persons  laid  themselves  down  in  them,  and  sought 
for  the  cure  of  their  complaints  by  such  i-eraedies  as  it  was  supposed  the 
martyrs  wouSd  reveal,  in  dreams,  during  the  night ;  and  many  were  the 
legends  told  of  their  appearances  on  these  occasions.  If  a  man  was  about 
to  start  on  a  jouraoy,  he  besought  some  martyr  to  accomiuny  and  protect 
him ;  and,  on  his  safe  return,  he  repaired  again  to  the  chureh  to  return 
thanks.  As,  under  Paganism,  every  province  and  city  had  its  tutelary 
deity,  so  now  the  martyrs  were  converted  into  these  tutelary  beings.* 
Sometimes  pagan  myths  were  mixed  up  with  Christian  legends,  martjTS 
converted  into  mythical  pei'sonages,  and  others  invented,  who  never 
hved.     Thus  the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  transfen-ed  to  Phocas, 

1  Aognsiln  tells  the  story  of  a  thief,  who  Toira  Aavti^EKoc  ^pioflti™?  roS  mJ/io- 

w»s  about  to  perjnre  himself  in  the  clinreh  to(  i/iepinrot  ij  jufMcjjeuiinjue. 

of  a  mftrtjr,  bnt  vos  so  wrought  upon  '  Theodorot.  I.  c.  T.  IV.  f,  922. 

B9  to  coiifeaa  his  theft,  and  restore  tlie  stolen  •  Aa  Thcodoretus  says  himself,  1.  c.  902 : 

property.    Novinius  Mediolani  apiiil  memo-  SuT^pag  nai  tfivxuv  Kai  ai^i/ianiv  xai  laTp(n>s 

riam  sanctorum,  nl>i  mirabiliter  et  tetribili-  ivo/ia^in  koI  uf  nohobxoiii  Ti/iuei  sni  fv- 

ter  d^nones  i«nlitentur,  furem  quandam,  Aojcar  and  Synesius  says  of  tlie  Thraeian 

Jul  ad  earn  locum  venerat,ut  falsum  juran-  martyrs:         Olouf 

0  deciperet,  compnlsum  fnisse   confiteri  '           ^prim^pat  icoi 

furtum  et  quod  abstulernt  ceddere.    Augus-  Yovipos  Spmt 

tin,  ep.  78,  k  3.  'Exovai  miloi'. 

'  Theodoiei.    'EUr/siK.  ^ipa^iiTuv  nu-  Hymn  III.  t.  458. 
iSi^QT.  disputat.  8,  p.  902.  IXu^ejc  Kal  Kii/uu 
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a  mirtjr,  s«id  to  have  Icen  »  gai-dencr  nt  Smope,  in  Ponlns,  —whether 
mj  such  a  person  ever  h.ed,  or  the  whole  wa.  but  a  mvthical  inTetv 
tion,  —  and  he  was  converted  into  a  patron  saint  of  sailors,  whose  onnor- 
tane  appearance  and  fnendl,  mterposition  formed  the  subject  of  manv 
a  legend^  Ihe  pagan  ce  ebrations  in  memory  of  the  dead,  (the  paren- 
talia,)  offerings  and  saonScial  banquets  in  honor  of  the  manes,  were 
transferred  to  martyrs  and  other  deceased  penons,  at  whose  grai'es  the 
rople  prepared  feasts,  which  thej  were  invited  to  attend  as  guests. 
Well-meamng  l>,shops  had  overlooked  these  things  in  the  untntored  mul- 
toude,  hopmglhat,  b;  the  tnumpb  of  Christianity  over  sensnal  rude- 
ness, these  abuses  would  disappear  of  themselves.'  But  it  was  hv 
means  of  this  unwise  connivance,  springing  from  an  nnxietj  to  promote 
oonvei-sion  by  masses,  that  encouragement  was  given  to  the  habit  of 
confounding  pagan  and  Chiistian  customs,  and  the  pervadmg  injnence 
of  the  Chnstian  spmt  greatly  retarded.  The  abuse,  which  Sight  have 
been  moni  easily  suppressed  at  the  beginning,  was  now  upheld  by  the 
authority  of  the  older  bishops,  and,  by  length  of  lime,  becaie  so  invete- 
rate, that  a  North-Afncan  council  could  only  decree  that  these  ban- 
quets  BhouM  be  discontinued  as  far  as  possible,"  and  that  it  required  all 
the  firmness  and  pastoral  pmdence  of  an  Auguslin,  which  few  possessed 
in  the  same  eminent  degree,  to  get  the  better  here  over  the  rudeness 
and  superstition  of  the  multitude.* 

Pagans  and  Manichieans  already  f,-eq»ently  reproached  the  catholic 
church  with  derfymg  the  saints.  As  it  regards  the  Pagans,  it  was  in- 
deed oflentimes  the  very  circumstance  which  most  completely  accorded 
with  the  Chna«m  feeling,,  that  was  most  repugnant  to  their  own. 
Ihe  church  fathers  defended  themselves  against  this  reproach,  bv 
athmung  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  design  of  tlie  church  to  deify  the 
martyrs ;  liiat  they  were  only  honored  and  loved  as  instruments  of  the 
divme  workmg.  I'hns,  Aiigustiu  says  : »  "  The  Christian  people  celc 
brate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  as  well  that  we  may  hS  excited  to 
emulate  their  virtues,  as  that  we  may  share  in  their  meits  and  be  sup. 
ported  by  their  prayers.  Yet  it  is  not  to  the  martyrs,  but  only  to  the 
uod  ot  the  martyrs,  even  m  churches  consecrated  to  their  memory  that 
we  erect  altars.     What  bishop  has  ever  stood  at  the  altar  neii  the 


Connecfed  with  this  was  the  following  tin.  ep.  29  ad  Alvoium     This  jiamin  «I» 

h~,r.l.  ,ho,sh  not  p.,el,  Chn«i„  ^  hmifn  ,„  tSS  JSXSuS. 

the  common  taWe  for  the  whole  tirew,  a  meTaljrance  of  the  poww  t^  bititl  and  to 

di«hwaasetforPhMaa,whowaa  anpixised  loose,  confcrrad  on  Kter.  the  natalitia  ee 

toboatiinymbiegaest.    The  diffet^nt  in-  ciesia,  et  epist^patus.    As  this  feS  frU 

Z  J™..,™^        E  '  ^  "'^  ""',  '■?y'  "^  ^""^   ^«"'»"   kinds   of  sin.Sirerinj7B,  the 

the  vojt^was  recitonednp;  and,  the  res-  panr^alia,  fibn^^^i,  which  iVapponed  in 

.el   havijs   ptospetonslv   tetmm.led   her  ihe  monS  if  Fohm.,4,  eie  to  E  Sed 

Tojag,  theerewdlso-ibnted  ail  the  mone.  In  with  it.    Pe.h«?loo"  e  idea  S"h, 

Ihn.  eoilee  ed  amonj  the  poor,  as  a  teslimo-  kev.  to  the  kinsdorof  hea  en  E'e  iiven 

y  of  emtttnje  fat  the  sntiesafnl  joarnej.  to  Peter,  gave  raaslon  for  IhTiSafS 

e  fi    ^  "1  ^'"^""l  of  varions  pagan  ideas  and  ensloms  of  this 

n  ISSi    """■      "■  ™'  '""""  ""■  "■  ■«""'  "»»»  1"  I"  fe.tivll.te  eatMr. 

f  e»f  .K   „      .        , .              .     .  ^*'"  cihos  mortnis  offetmu. 

'  tiee  the  report  on  this  matter  m  Angns-  '  C.  Tausi.  h  21,  c.  21 
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erave  ot  t,  martjp,  and  said,  '  We  olep  to  thee,  Peter,  Paul,  ot  Cy- 
prian ' '  Whatever  is  offered,  we  offer  to  the  God  who  ei-owned  the  mar- 
tyrs and  we  present  it  on  the  holy  sfwts  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  whom  he  has  cromed  ;  so"  that,  by  the  very  recollections  of  the 
place,  our  feelings  may  rise  upward,  and  our  love  be  epkmdled  as  well 
towards  those  whose  example  wo  would  imitate,  as  towards  Iliin  by 
whose  help  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  We  honor  the  martyrs,  then, 
with  that  reverence  of  love  and  communion,  which  even  m  this  life  wc 
pay  to  the  holy  men  of  6od,  who,  in  the  temper  ot  their  hearts,  appear 
to  ns  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  such  things  for  the  gospel  truth.  But  tlie 
former  we  reverence  with  the  greater  devotion,  as  the  confidence  is 
greater  with  which  it  can  be  done,  after  the  conflict  is  over,-— as  the 
assurance  with  which  we  praise  the  conquerors  is  more  complete  than 
wc  can  have  with  regard  to  those  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  conhiet. 
So  Theodoret-  "We  honor  them  as  witnesses  and  well-disposed  ser- 
vants of  the  most  High.'"  The  church-teachers,  as  well  as  the  rest 
shared  in  that  wide-spread  faith  in  the  operations  of  dime  grace  throagh 
the  remains  which  had  once  served  as  the  saiietdicd  boddy  organs  ol 
these  men.  They  looked  upon  these  as  an  evidence  of  the  importmice 
which  a  aanelijkd  man,  in  whatover  state  or  condition,  had  m  the  sight 
of  God  ;  they  spoke  on  this  subject  with  enthusiasm :  but  at  the  same 
thnethey  constantly  referred  back  from  these  sanctified  men  to  God 
the  author  of  all,  and  represented  them  as  only  living  monuments  ot  the 
Kedeemer's  grace.  Teachers  like  Ohrysostom  and  Augnstin  exhorted 
their  hearers  not  to  place  their  dependence  on  the  intercession  of  the 
martyrs,  withonl  any  holiness  ot  their  own ;  not  to  use  them  as  a  enitoh 
tor  their  own  inactivity  ;  representing  the  martyrs  and  samts  as  being, 
after  all,  but  moi,  m  their  unfd  nature  the  same  with  all  others ;  and 
calling  upon  their  hearers  to  reverence  them  truly  by  imitating  their 
virtues  In  a  word,  we  find  here  various  conflictmg  elements  ot  a 
Christian  estimation  of  true  worth,  and  an  unevangelical  over-valuation 
of  human  instruments.  ,      ,        .,       ,  .-       c 

So  also  the  Bturgy  of  the  Eastern  church,  where  it  makes  mention  ol 
the  martyre,  contains  something  at  variance  with  the  exaggerated  reve- 
rence bestowed  on  them.  For  as  the  original  ciistoin  of  ebkdxme,  pro 
martvibm  arose  from  the  fad  that  they  were  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  other  redeemed  smtul  men,  so  this  view  ot  the  case  passed  over 
into  the  liturgical  forms,  and  the  martyre  were  mentioned,  in  like  man- 
ner  with  others,  in  the  intorcessions.'  We  must  endeavor  to  reconcile 
this  element,  originating  in  the  primitive  Chnstian  way  of  thinking,  with 
the  prevaifingnotions  concerning  the  martyre,  by  some  such  eip  anation 
SB  the  followuig :  that  alHiough  the  martyrs  were  mentioned  m  the  same 
rank  and  series,  yet  this  was  done  with  a  different  reference  and  ni 
another  sense  ;  the  martyre  being  considered  as  a  standiog  witness  ot 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ's  sufferings,  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  celebratod  in  the  sacrament  ot  the  supper,  and  also  of  his  victory 

a  In  the  general  wpoofopo  for  tlie  com-     H.  ai,  in  i^t.  ap.  §  4. 
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over  death  ;  >  jusl  as,  in  Ihe  celebration  of  a  trinmpli  of  tie  cmpepor 
IJl  ttose  partook  of  tlw  honor  who  had  homo  any  shape  in  oMainmi! 
the  victory,  ° 

Mnch,  however,  as  the  more  dialingnished  teachers  of  the  church 
bbored  to  peconcile  .ith  the  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  »opship  of 
Uod,  and  so  to  spmtualize,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  still  the  eitrava- 
^l  encomrams  which  tiej  hoatowod  on  them,  in  theip  phetorico-poetical 
Btjie  ot  wntmg  and  speaking,  could  not  lail  to  result  m  piomoting  the 
popular  supomtition.  And  by  the  same  prmciple  on  which  thev  here 
proceeded  to  spiritualize  the  worahip  of  the  samts,  the  New-Platonic 
philosophers  could  sublimate  and  spnituabze  polj  theism  itself. 

But  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oieistiained  ascetic  tendency,  re- 
specting which  we  have  already  spoken,  an  opposition  mamfested  itself 
which  grew  out  of  the  original  Olmstian  spirit  still  remaining  in  the 
church.  The  estravagant  veneration  paid  to  the  martjis,  which  among 
the  people  bordered  on  idolatry,  moved  tlie  presbyter  Vigilantius  of  BaS 
cetoa,  a  native  of  Gaul— whom  we  have  mentioned  in  another  connec- 
tion as  an  opponent  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  and  of  Monachism 
—  to  eall  ae  whole  thing  in  question.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
po^essod,  mdeed,  of  too  headstrong  a  temper,  jet  actuated  by  an  honest 
and  pious  iseal  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.'  Had 
lie  used  greater  moderatioa  in  attacking  aberrations  of  the  religious 
Bpint  which  still  baij  some  foundation  in  the  feelings,  although  misbtei- 
preted,  of  the  Chnstian  heart,  he  might  have  aocomplislied  more  In 
•  tract  wntten  against  the  abuses  of  the  church  m  his  time  he  calls 
the  venerators  of  martjis  and  reliques,  "  ashes-worshippers  and  idola- 
teni.  He  represents  It  as  supremely  ridiculous  to  manifest  such  ven- 
eration, nay,  adoration  of  a  miserable  heap  of  ashes  and  wretched 
bones ;  to  cover  them  under  costly  drapery,  and  kiss  them.* 

In  answer  to  this  reproach  of  worshipping  the  martyrs,  Jerome  re- 
phea,  that  Christians  were  far  from  intending  t«  pay  creatures  the 
honor  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone ;  they  so  honored  the  relioues 
of  the  martyra  as  to  worship  Him  only  of  whom  the  martyrs  had  borne 
testimony.  Ihe  honor  they  showed  to  the  servants  had  reference  to 
the  Master  himself,  who  says,  Matth.  10 :  40,  "  He  that  receiveth  vou 
receivetb  me. '  Siil  tcai  the  OmigU  wMeh  Jerome  here  maki  K 
p-ominent  act^My  prenent  to  the  eomeioumeBS  of  the  people  in  their 
veneration  of  reliques  and  martyrs  f 

When  Vigilantius  spoke  of  wretched  hones,  Jerome  could  very  justly 
reply,  that  the  devotion  of  believers  saw  and  felt  somewhat  more  than 
this  m  them;  that,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  there  was  nothing  here  which 

.^.           T  •If'"-      ,    ,  ftrendo  »li,  1  .bic™,.,  p.Wi,„,l„„  ";. 

'  Hence  may  have  proceeded  the  some-  do  quod  in  medico  v^nlo  p.etioso  Jintea- 

what  Ignorant  msI  which  he  manifested  in  mme  circomdatum  oacnlantea  aderani.  Hi- 

%  r^»     ■      controvemieB.    See  below.  eronym.  c.  Vigilant.  ^  i.    The  neacio  nnod 

,  no  '-'"^™'"'.'  el  idoloialras.  Hioronym.  ep,  inlimatea,  perhaps,  that  the  bones  of  some 

109  ad  Kipanum.  ■          .  r       r  .                      w  „.  ouiuo 

'  Quid  necesse  est,  te  tanlo  honoie  non 

solum  honoraie,  sed  ctiam  adoraie  illud 

VOL.  n.  29 
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was  dead ;  but  that,  through  these,  believers  looked  up  to  the  aalnts 
living  with  God ;  that  Grod  is,  in  truth,  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  Sviag. 

Vi^lautius  complmed  that  the  heathen  practice  of  placing  lighted 
lamps  before  the  images  of  their  gods  had  been  transferred  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  that  wax  tapers  were  burned  during  the  day-light  in  the  churches 
of  the  martyrs ;  ^  —  how  could  they  think  of  honoring  those  martyrs  by 
the  light  of  miserable  was  candles,  on  whom  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
God's  throne  reflected  all  the  brightness  of  his  majesty  ?  To  this  Je- 
rome replies :  "  Even  though  some  of  the  laity  or  pious  women  might, 
in  their  simplicity,  suppose  the  martyrs  were  so  honored  ;  yet  we  ai-e 
bound  to  recognize  and  to  respect  the  pious  feelings  evinced,  though 
they  may  err  in  the  mode  of  their  expression.  Thus  Christ  approved 
the  pious  feelings  of  the  woman  who  anointed  him,  and  reproved  the 
disciples  who  found  fault  with  her."  Such  considerations  ought,  in- 
deed, to  teach  indulgence  towards  errors  of  religious  feeling;  yet  not 
the  less  on  this  account  ought  those  errors  to  be  censured  which  might 
prove  so  dangerous  to  pure  Christianity.  True,  the  charity  which 
seeks  out  and  indulgently  embraces  whatever  of  truth  may  be  lying  at 
the  ground  of  the  error,  ought  not  to  f^l ;  and  it  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  charity  that  zeal  for  truth  can  work  rightly ;  but  neither 
should  the  corrective  zeal  for  truth  be  wanting,  if  the  error  must  not  be 
Buffered  at  length  wholly  to  supplant  the  fundamental  truth,  and  Chris- 
tianity to  be  completely  subverted  by  the  unchristian  element.  Zeal 
for  truth,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  must  operate  constantly  as  a  coi^ 
reclave  and  refining  energy  in  the  life  of  the  church,  if  its  divine  founda- 
tion is  to  be  preserved  pure  and  entire. 

Vigilaotius  inveighed,  also,  against  the  nocturnal  assemblies  (the 
vigils)  held  in  the  churches  of  the  martyrs ;  asserting,  what  his  antag- 
omst  Jerome  could  not  deny,  that  these  assemblies,  in  which  both  the 
sexes  participated,  frequently  served  as  a  pretext  and  as  an  occasion 
fer  gross  immoraliiies.  He  seems  also  to  have  thought  it  unbefitting 
that  the  vigils — which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  were  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Easter  festival  —  should  be  transferred  to  the  festival  of 
the*nartyre.  He  inveighed  next  against  the  reliance  placed  m  the  in- 
termsions  of  the  inartyrs.  "  According  to  the  holy  scriptures,"  says 
he,  "  the  living  only  should  mutually  pray  for  each  other,"  To  this 
Jerome  replies,  tliat,  if  the  apostles  and  martyrs  ia  this  earthly  life,  he- 
fore  they  had  yet  come  safely  out  of  the  conflict,  were  able  to  pray  for 
others,  how  much  more  could  they  do  so  after  they  had  obtMned  the 
victory.  But  what  word  of  scripture  bids  the  faithful  call  upon  such 
departed  saints  to  be  their  intercessors,  as  it  invites  the  living  to  mu- 
tual intercession  for  each  other,  m  the  fellowship  of  love  ? 

As  an  argument  against  such  invocations,  Vi^lantius  affirms  that  the 
martyrs  could  not  he  present  wherever  they  were  invoked,  to  hear  men's 
petitions,  and  to  he  ready  to  succor  them.  Here  he  may  have  con- 
-"■■-ed  of  the  habitation  of  the  blessed  spirits  after  a  manner  somewhat 


ceivi 


I  Prope  vitjum  gsntilium  -videmuB  sab  pratexln  religioniB  inwoductum  in  si 
adhuc  fulgenw  moles  cereormn  actendi. 
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confined  and  local,  and  posaibly  may  have  taken  vaiious  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  the  New  Testament  in  too  material  and  literal  a  sense.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Jerome  asserts  of  the  glorified  sainfe,  that  they  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes,  Rev.  14 ;  4.  If,  then,  the  Lamb 
is  everywhere  present,  so  must  we  believe  that  they  also  who  are  witii 
the  Lamb  are  everywhere  present ;  thus  the  faithful  are,  in  spirit,  every- 
ivhere  present  with  Clirist.  Both  Vigilantiua  and  Jerome,  although  in 
opposite  ways,  were  for  knowing  too  much  respecting  those  things  of  a 
higher  world  which  are  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  of  whTch  he 
cannot  judge  by  the  forms  of  hia  earthly  perception. 

When  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  graves  of  martyrs 
and  by  their  reliques,  were  alleged  in  defence  of  the  propriety  and  great 
importance  of  honoring  them,  we  do  not  find  that  Vigilantius  took  much 
paina  to  examine  into  the  credibility  of  these  reports,  but  he  simply  op- 
posed,to  this  prevailing  passion  for  the  .miraculous,  the  Christian  princi- 
ple of  judgment  respecting  miracles.  "  The  Christian  who  is  certain 
of  his  faith,"  says  he,  "  neither  seeks  nor  asks  for  miracles ;  nor  does 
he  need  them.  Miracles  were  wrought,  not  for  the  believing,  but  for 
the  unbelieving."  Perhaps  Vigilantiua  intended,  by  so  saying,  to  have 
it  understood,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  were  seeking  miracles 
from  the  martyrs  showed,  by  this  very  eifcumstance,  how  far  removed 
iiity  were  from  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  and  on  the  other,  that,  in 
the  main,  these  pretended  miracles  were  nothing  but  a  delusion ;  for,  aa 
the  end  for  wliich  all  miracles  were  performed  no  longer  existed  in  the 
minds  of  believers,  miracles  ought,  among  Christians,  no  longer  to  be 
admitted. 

This  extravagant,  superstitious  tendency  manifested  iteeif  also  partic- 
ularly in  the  leorship  of  the  virgin  Mary.  The  ascetic  spirit  venerated 
in  Mary  the  idealof  the  unmarried  life  ;  the  name,  "mother  of  God," 
(iStofd.oc,)  which  it  \\aA  become  the  custom  to  apply  to  her  ever  since 
the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  afterwards  became  the 
occasion  of  so  many  controversies,—  this  name  itself  might,  by  a  natu- 
ral misconstruction  of  the  people,  contribute  some  share  towards  the 
deification  of  Mary.  Among  a  small  sect  of  women,  who  came  from 
Thrace  and  settled  down  in  Arabia,  the  superstition  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  a  practice  univei^ 
sally  condemned,  it  is  true,  by  the  church.  They  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  the  priestesses  of  Mary.  On  a  set  day,  consecrated  to  her  as 
a  festival,  they  conveyed  about  in  chariots,  (d%Mi,)  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Pagans  in  religious  processions,  cakes  or  wafers  consecrated  to 
Mary,  (iioaMpid^,  noiiipia,  hence  their  name  no^pi&iavde^,  Collyridianians,) 
■which  they  presented  as  offerings  to  her,  and  then  ate  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblations  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  pagan  cer- 
emony.    The  truth,  perhaps,  was,^  that  a  corruption  was  here  introduced 

'  We  perceive  here  the  ndvocnte  of  Ihe  subler  aram  Dei  nnimas  npostolorum  et 

grossly  literal  imerpretmioTi  of  the  Bible,  manymm  consedisse. 

the  opponent  of  Oiiijen,  when  he  fays :  Vel  ^A    fionjecliire   of  bishop  Muiitcr   of 

ID  Sinn  Abrahie  vel  in  loco  refii{,'erii  vel  Secland. 
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from  tlic  pagan  worship  of  Ceres,  that  the  customary  bread-offerings  at 
the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  (Thesmophoria,)  in  honor  of  Ceres, 
had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor  of  Mary,  The  excessive 
veneration  of  Mary  had,  as  a  further  consequence,  however,  to  call 
forth  still  more  violent  opponents ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  antag- 
onists, at  the  same  time,  of  the  one-aided  ascetic  tendency  which  chose 
Mary  as  its  ideal.  This  controversy  grew  more  particularly  out  of  a 
disputed  question  of  history  and  exegesis.  Many  teachers  of  the 
church  had,  in  the  preceding  period,  maintained  that  by  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  to  be  understood  the  later 
horn  sons  of  Mary.  Bnfc  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  the  excessive  venera- 
tion of  Mary,  were  now  shocked  at  the  renewal  of  this  opinion.  Thus  it 
came  about  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  a  layman  of  Rome, 
by  the  name  of  Selvidius,  destitute,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  regular  theo- 
logical education,  supposed  that  in  the  New  Testament  he  found  reasons 
for  this  opuwon,  while  at  the  same  time  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
Tertullian  and  Victorinus  of  Petavio.  He  affirmed,  also,  that  by  this 
opinion  he  in  nowfee  mfriinged  on  the  honor  of  Mary  ;  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  attack  also  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  unmarried  life.  He 
quoted  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  nmntained  a  pious  life 
in  wedlock ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  examples  of 
such  virgms  as  bad  by  no  means  hved  up  to  their  callkig.  These  opin- 
ions of  Helvidius  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  combating  of  a  ooe- 
Bided  ascetic  spirit  was  a  matter  of  still  more  weight  ivith  him  than  the 
defence  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may  have 
been  led  into  these  views  simply  by  exegetical  inquiries  and  observar 
tions,  and  so  had  been  drawn  into  this  opposition  to  the  over-valuation. 
of  celibacy,  merely  for  the  purpose  of'defending  his  opinion  against  an 
objection  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

But  when  we  consider,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Helvidius  appear- 
ed at  Home,  the  presbyter  Jerome,  by  his  extravagant  encomiums  on  the 
unmarried  and  Ins  depreciation  of  the  married  life,  was  creating  there 
a  great  sensation,  and,  by  his  extreme  statements,  giving  every  provo- 
cation which,  according  to  the  common  course  of  thuigs,  would  be  likely 
to  call  forth  opposition  from  the  other  aide  ;  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  both  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  were  excited  by  this  very  counter-ac- 
tion of  their  own  polemical  efforts,  dthough,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
opposition  doubtiess  'was  based  on  a  deeper  inward  ground,  m  tlie  whole, 
connected  system  of  his  Christian  faith.  Jerome  wrote  against  Helvid- 
ius, to  whom,  in  scientific  culture  and  erudition,  he  was  confessedly 
superior,  with  all  the  violence  and  heat  which  characterized  him. 

Among  these  opponents  of  the  reigning  opinion  belongs  also  another 
contemporary,  Bonosus,  a  bishop,  probably  of  Sardica,  in  lUyria,  against 
whose  views  several  synods,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
and  Siricius  of  Rome,  protested.^ 

1  See  the  letter  to  Anysins,  bishop  of  tially  false  doctrine.    Tim  latter  says :  Hoe 

Thessalonka,  probably  writwu  bv  the  Eo-  tantum  saerileginm  —  and  we  see  it  was 

mati  bishop,  Siiiciiis.    Both  Siricius  and  nothing  but  the  aatetie  spirit  which  attrib- 

Ambrose  held  this  opinion  to  be  an  essen-  uted  so  much  importance  to  this  dispulfl— 
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The  idolatrous  veneration  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  Arabia,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  was  probably  the  occasion  also  of  the  same  views  be- 
ing advanced  by  many,  whom  tlie  blind  zealot  Epiphanius  denominates 
enemies  of  Mary,  (avriSuioiiapiaviTot.') 

In  the  preceding  neriod,  we  already  noticed  the  devotion  with  which 
places  m  Palestine  consecrated  by  reli^ous  remembrances  were  regard- 
ed Md  sought  out  by  the  Christians.     The  tendency  towards  the  out^ 
ward,  in  the  religious  spirit  of  these  times,  must  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  veneration  for  these  monuments  of  sacred  history.     Espe- 
cially since  the  empress  Helena  and  other  members  of  the  Conetantine 
family  had  been  so  eager  to  visit  these  spots,  and  had  decorated  them 
with_  magnificent  churches,  the  number  of  pilgrims  began  greatly  to 
multiply.     Chrysostom  says,  that  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  men 
flock  to  see  the  places  where  Christ  was  born,  where  he  suffered  and 
was  buned.i     Emperoi-s  made  pilgiimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle 
Peter  m  Rome,  and  before  they  visited  it,  laid  aside  all  their  imperial 
insigma,  in  memory  of  this  hero  of  the  faith.     Even  the  memory  of  Job 
drew  many  pilgrims  to  Arabia,  to  see  the  dung-heap  and  to  kiss  the 
earth  on  which  the  man  of  Grod  had  suffered  with  such  resignation.^ 
Very  justly  did  it  appear  a  great  thing  to  Chrysostom,  that,  while  the 
monuments  of  earthly  glory  were  overiooked,  the  places,  in  themselves 
inconsiderable,  consecrated  by  nothing  but  the  remembrances  of  relig- 
ion, should  be  searched  out,  after  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  by 
the  common  devotion ;  and  very  properly  might  he  say,  that  ^eat 
profit  could  be  derived  from  visiting  those  spots,  from  tiie  recollections 
and  thoughts  which  they  suggested,  while  the  sight  of  imperial  magnifi- 
cence left  but  a  fj-ansient  impression.     It  was  in  consonance  with  a 
deep-seated  feeling  of  human  nature,  that  these  places  should  possess  a 
peculiar  worth  for  the  Christian  heart.     The  only  mischief  was  when 
too  great  stress  was  Mi  on  these  sensible  and  outward  meaM  of  excit- 
ing devotion,  since  they  usually  made  a  momentarily  all-absorbing  and 
transitory,  rather  than  a  deep  and  lasting  impression ;  although  certainly 
some  allowance  should  be  made  here  for  the  different  temperaments  of 
southern  and  northern  races  of  men.     The  effect  was  especially  disas- 
trous, when  men  began  to  attribute  to  these  visits  to  holy  places,  in 
themselves  considered,  a  sanctifying  and  justifying  power.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  would  very  soon  happen,  since  men  so  easily  in- 
clined to  overiook  the  inward  grace  in  the  outward  form,  the  end  in  tiie 
means.     Yet  even  here,  a  remarkable  opposition  of  the  pure  evangeli- 
cal spirit  manifested  itself  against  the  sensual  tendency.     Thus  Jerome 
declared  ^  that  "  the  places  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  profited  those  only  who  bore  their  own  cross,  and  rose  each  day 

cam  omnes  eA  lultnm  yii^inilalia  s,  Mariea  «  Chrysostom.  Homil.  V.  do  stutnis  (  1 

advocenlur  *xemplo.     De  institutione  vir-  T.  II.  p.  59.     U<Moi  vbv  umrpiv  too  koJ 

gm.a,  c  V.  i  35.                .  Aajrwriflv   dmj^uiat  arixio^Tai    iirS  tuv 

1  ExpOBit.  in  Psalra.  109,  j  6,  T.  V.  259.  nsparuv  t^c  m  ^k  rm,  •Kpaliiav  rahovrtc 

HoIkoviuvi)  avvrpixet.     In  Matth.  H.  VII.  ha  t^f  ampui^  ixiivi/v  liCKH^ai -aeiujiu^al 

(  a.     Ami   iCai  itspamu  t%  )%■  IpxmTfii,  Kcra^OJiauai.  Triv  yt/v, 

ifa/ievot  r^v  purwjf  laii  T^f  «oi4/%  ^iv  =  Ep.  49  ad  PanUn. 

VOL.  ir.  29* 
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Tith  Christ  1  but  ttoso  «ho  saii  '  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,'  should  hearken  to  the  apostle,  'Ye  are  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  iiithiii  joit.'  Heaven  stands  open  to  m 
in  Britain,  as  weU  as  in  Jerusalem ;  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be 
within  ourselves."  He  relates,  that  the  venerable  monk  Hdanon,in 
Palestine,  had  visited  the  holy  places  bnt  once  m  Ms  life,  although  he 
lived  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  he  might  not  give  conntenance  to  the  ex- 
asperated veneration  of  them.  And  Gregory  of  Nyssa  said  (ep.  ad 
ArSbrosium  et  Basilissam :)  "  Change  of  place  bnngs  God  iio  nearer. 
Wberever  thou  art,  God  mil  visit  thee,  if  the  mansion  of  lly  soul  is 
found  to  be  such  that  he  can  dwell  and  rule  ii  thee.  But  it  thou  bast 
thy  inner  man  Sill  of  wicked  thoughts,  then,  whether  thou  art  on  M- 
gotha  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  at  tlie  monnment  of  the  crucihxion, 
thou  art  still  as  far  from  having  received  Chnst  mto  thy  heart,  as  if 
thou  hadst  never  confessed  him."  The  moral  eorruption  winch  pre- 
vailed in  these  very  regions,  beyond  what  waa  tlie  eaiie  m  any  other 
country,  he  very  justly  cites  as  a  proof  of  the  little  mlluence  which 
those  impressions  oii  the  senses  cenld  of  themselves  have  on  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  heart.  ,  . 

Thus.throufhoot  this  entire  section,  we  perceive  still  going  on,  the 
eonJict  between  the  original,  free  and  purely  Christian  spmt,  directed 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  encroaching, 
sensuous,  halfjewish  and  half-pagan  spirit,  which  would  rob  the  inner 
man  of  the  liberty  aeliieved  for  him  by  Chnst,  and  make  him  a  slave 
to  outward,  earthly  tUngs,  and  to  the  maxims  of  this  world. 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  may  bring  forward  another  witness  ol 
this  struggle,  who  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  various  novel  tendencies 
of  the  church  life,  even  of  such  as  had  their  origin  m  the  preceding 
period  This  was  «rius,  a  youthful  faend  of  that  Eustathms,  bijop 
k  Sebaste,  in  Arminia,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  When  Jlus- 
tathius  was  made  bishop,  he  placed  his  friend,  as  presbyter,  over  a 
house  of  paupers.  But  subsequently  to  this,  .Bnns  teh  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  bishop.  He  accused  him  of  not  romainmg  tr^e  to  the  ascetic 
life,  which  had  origmally  brought  them  together,  and  ofbemg  too  much 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  eari^hly  properly : -Whether  the  fact 
was  that  EustatMus  deserved  this  reproach,  or  that  JSrras,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  his  prejudices,  did  him  injustice,  and  would  make  no  allow- 
ance tor  the  change  of  conduct  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  his  office 
and  the  wants  of  the  church  placed  under  his  care.  Probably  also  he  had 
been  drawn  into  disputes  with  his  bishop  respecting  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  adilirs  i  against  whom  he  i«ivocatcd  the  equably 
of  bishops  and  presbyters,  according  to  the  original  system  of  church 
polity  As  evidence  of  this  he  brought  the  fact,  that  presbyters  as 
well  as  bishops  baptized  and  consecrated  the  elements  of  the  holy  suph 
per  Knally,  he  became  the  author  of  a  schism,  and  attacked  various 
Makes  of  the  dominant  church.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
attachin..  value  to  intercessions  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  euchanst 
as  an  olering  tor  the  dead.  If  such  an  ordinance  could  help  the  do- 
parted  to  bhss,  there  would  be  no  need  of  moral  eforts  m  the  present 
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!ife  ;  it  would  on]j  be  necessary  for  each  to  make  or  purchase  for  Mm- 
self  friends,  who  could  be  induced  to  pray  and  offer  the  oblation  of  the 
supper  in  hi3  behalf.  (See  above.)  Itisivorthyof  notice,  that,  although 
anaacetic,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Ia;vs  regulating  fasta,  and  to  the  con- 
j"^  Z??'^  '''  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^  Wednesday,  Friday,  the  Quadrigesima, 
and  (rood-Friday.  All  thia,  he  maintained,  ought  to  be  done  according 
to  the  spmt  of  the  gospel,  -with  freedom,  according  to  the  inclinationa 
and  necessities  of  each  individual.  He  found  fault  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  on  this  point,  because  they  had  substituted  the  yoke  of  a 
Jewish  bondage  to  the  law,  in  place  of  the  gospel  liberty.  He  disputed, 
moreover,  tiie  custom  of  celebrating  the  passover,  which,  handed  down 
from  more  ancient  times,  was  still  observed  in  these  parts  of  Asia.i 
fJ  f'^  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  which  this  type  foreshadowed  was  ful- 
filled once  for  all.  Such  a  celebration  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  confoundinz 
of  Jewish  rites  with  Christian.  It  b  easy  to  see,  that  the  spiritual  bent 
of  .^Erius  required  a  total  separation  of  Christian  ordinances  and  doc- 
trmes  from  Jewish, 

The  hierarchical  sentiment  occasioned  violent  persecutions  against 
-(Enua  and  his  party.  Driven  from  all  quarters,  they  weie  often  oblig- 
ed k,  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  open  fields,  in  groves  and  ou  the 
mountains,  2 

1  See  Tol.  L  sect.  2,  p.  522.  2  The  principal  auihority,  Lieres.  75. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

)  DEVELOrED  AS  A 

I.  Geheral  Intkoductort  Remahes. 

This  period  introduced  important  changes  aa  well  in  the  evolution 
of  the  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  aa  in  other  branches  of  Christ- 
ian development.  The  change  proceeding  from  outward  relations,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  this  new  period,  was  not,  it  is  true,  so  iTrt- 
mediately  connected  with  that  which,  hy  its  very  nature,  must  take  its 
outward  shape  from  a  power  residing  within.  But,  in  tracing  the  course 
of  development  of  human  nature,  no  single  branch  can  be  contemplated 
without  some  reference  to  the  others ;  much  rather  do  all  stand  in  a 
relation  of  mutual  action  and  counteraction.  Changes  having  their  be- 
^nning  from  without  extend  their  influence  also  to  the  inner  world ; 
and  seldom  does  an  important  revolution  take  place  in  outward  relations, 
until  the  way  for  its  transforming  influence  has  been  prepared  in  the 
more  inward  development.  This  was  particularly  true  with  reference 
to  the  influence  on  the  inward  development  of  doctrines,  produced  by 
the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  outward  relations  of  the 
church  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  For  the  effects  which  actually 
resulted  from  this  influence,  the  way  had  long  since  been  prepared  by  the 
course  of  development  within  the  church  itself.  It  was  not  all  at  once 
and  through  the  influence  of  an  external  force,  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  first  delivered  from  the  struggle  with  Judaism  and  Paganism  ;  but 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  intelligent  consciousness 
had,  of  itself,  so  far  pushed  on  its  way  triumphantly,  through  the  oppo- 
sitions of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  that  these  were  forced  to  retire,  when 
now  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  and  as  it  appeared 
in  its  several  great  doctrines,  hati  come  to  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended  by  means  of  the  conflict  with  these  antagonists. 

The  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  expressed  in  the 
struggle  agfunst  those  heresies  which  sprung  up  out  of  impure  com- 
mixtures of  Judaism  or  Gentilism,  continued  from  the  preceding  period 
into  the  present.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  in  essentials,  various  germs  of  opposition  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  apprehending  particular  Christian  doctrines  had  sprung  up ; 
as  indeed  we  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  preceding  period.  These 
might,  at  first,  subsist  peacefully  side  by  side,  while  fellowship  aa  to 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  still  overbalanced  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties arising  out  of  different  modes  of  apprehension,  and  the  common 
opposition  to  those  tendencies  of  spirit  wMch  appeared  in  the  struggle 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  diverted  men's  attention 
from  these  subordinate  differences.    But  it  lay  in  the  very  essence 
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rfhnmin  nalnre,  th.,t  tie  gcni,,  „f  llc.e  oppositions  sltojl.  ever  ppo- 
ceed  to  mifolil  imd  sliape  themselres  into  a  mope  distinct  torn  of  rab- 
sistence.  But  tlie  common  opposition  to  tlie  Jewist  and  JndlimE  to 
tlic  pagan  and  paganizing  spirit,  Im  ing  begnn  to  prfax  ;  the  cliupch, 
delivered  from  the  hostile  tendencies  ivliich  assailed  hep  fpom  »ithont 
being  loft  more  entirelj  to  herself:  it  now  happened,  that  those  differ 
ences  m  the  mode  of  conceiving  individnal  doctpines,  unfolded  to  down- 
Tight  opposition,  came  mto  conHict  iiith  each  othep.  According  to  the 
regnlap  course  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  it  could  not  well 
happen  oihepivise.  The  process  of  development,  once  begun,  could  not 
stand  still  :^  as  human  natupe  is  constituted,  the  hapmonions  apppehen- 
sion  of  Clnistiamlj  m  all  its  parts,  could  only  ppoeeed  out  of  these  op- 
posite news  of  dootrme.  If  the  entire  substance  of  humanity,  £ 
tilought  as  well  as  m  life,  was  to  be  thopoughly  pepvadedhy  Chpistian- 
ity.  It  miist  neccssanlj  entep  also  into  these  oppositions.  But  the  mel- 
ancholy fact  i.as,  indeed,  the  same  hepe  as  often  pecups  in  the  histopy 
of  the  chupch  i  --  that,  amid  these  oppositions,  the  unity  of  Chpistiai 
conscioosness,  which  embraced  and  included  them  all,  o«dd  be  wholly 
lopgotteni  that  each  papty  apppchended  and  judged  the  opposite  views 
01  the  othcp,  only  fpom  its  own  particular  position  ;  and,  contemplatinE 
them  from  without,  instead  of  entering  into  theip  principles  and  exanS 
ining  them  according  to  their  internal  coherence  and  connection,  chapg. 
ed  them  with  eonseiiuences  which  lay  utterly  remote  fpom  them.  Thus 
to  each  of  the  contending  doctrinal  papties,  the  stpuc-^le  fop  their  own 
pccultar  modes  of  apprehension  seemed  identical  with  the  stpu».le  for 
lyhnstiamty  itself  Had  men  hut  clearly  seined,  and  Ssed  in  thdr  own 
oonsciousness,  the  eiact  relation  of  the  tfmOMh,  system  of  faith  to 
the  i./e  o/Xi,  and  the  relation  of  the  shigle  Christian  doctrines  to 
that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  eiimlini  fotindaUm  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  the  doctpme  concepning  Christ  as  tlieEedeemep  of  mankind  the 
whole  would  have  tupued  out  others  ise.  The  opposilions,  which  often 
existed  only  in  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  doctrines,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  fellowship  and  unity  of 
the  thnsUan  consciousness  ;  and  a  peaceful  mutual  understanding 
would  have  soon  taken  the  place  of  opposilions  rigidly  set  over  against 
and  mutuajly  excluding  each  other. 

But  —  as  men  were  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  different  specu- 
lative modes  of  apprehending  doctrines  might  subsist  side  by  side  pro- 
vided  only  that  the  unity  in  the  fundamental  essence  of  Christiaiity 
was  also  held  fast  in  the  speculative  conception  —  it  was  attempted  to 
bind  the  unity  of  Christian  consciousness  to  a  unity  of  speculative  ap- 
prehension, excluding  all  differences  ;  and  hence  the  effort  after  a  nal^ 
row  and  narrowing  uniformity,  which  would  force  lU  the  different  bents 
and  tendencies  of  mmd  uodep  one  yoke,  and  which  must  necessarily 
check  the  free  and  natural  evolution  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith 
and  thereby,  m  the  end,  of  the  Christkn  life  of  faith  itself. 
^  Stdlmope  hurtful  was  the  coupse  taken  by  these  doctrinal  controver- 
sies when  disturbed  by  the  intopfepeace,  especially  in  llic  East  Roman 
empn-e,  ol  a  fopeign  power, — namely,  that  of  the  state,  —  which  hindered 
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tlie  free  development  and  tlie  free  expression  of  the  different  opposite 
opiuions.  Owing  to  tliis,  the  purely  dogmatic  interest  of  the  controvert 
siea  waa  oftentimes  extremely  vitiated  by  the  Intermixture  of  a  foreign 
secular  interest  and  foreign  secular  passions.  Not  unfrequently  did  it 
happen,  that  the  opposite  views  of  doctrine,  which,  after  being  develop- 
ed outwardly  from  within,  had  already  proceeded  to  such  extent,  indeed, 
as  to  be  prepared  for  collision  with  each  other,  were  first  called  forth 
into  actual  collision  by  outward,  foreign  occasions,  arising  out  of  tlie 
confusion  of  ecclesiastical  with  political  matters.  And  the  consequenca 
of  this  was,  that,  from  the  very  first,  a  foreign  interest  was  superinduced, 
which  increased  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  mutual  understanding,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  course  of  development.  In  remarking  this,  however, 
,  many  too  superficial  observers  have  been  led  falsely  to  suppose,  that 
these  disputes  were  due  solely  to  their  outward  occasions,  andto  the  con- 
flict of  passions ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  outward  occasions  could 
only  call  forth  what  had  long  since  been  prepared  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment within  the  chui-ch  itself ;  as  in  feet  we  saw,  when  we  traced 
the  incipient  germs  of  these  oppositions  in  the  preceding  period,  and  as 
will  be  still  more  clearly  shown  in  detail,  when  we  come  to  consider 
their  progressive  movement  in  the  period  before  us.  The  interference  of 
that  foreign  power  might,  moreover,  for  certain  transient  periods  of  time, 
bring  about  some  other  result  of  the  controversies,  than  that  which  cor- 
responded to  the  natural  relation  of  the  conflicting  elements  to  each 
other ;  but  such  results,  forced  on  from  without,  could  not,  as  the  his- 
tory of  their  doctrinal  controversies  shows,  be  anything  permanent. 
The  theological  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  church  on  which  such  re- 
sults were  forced,  was  moved  to  resist  them,  and  the  foreign  element 
was  spumed  away  again,  though  not  without  a  violent  straggle. 

The  different  dogmatic  tendencies  of  spirit,  which  in  the  preceding 
period  could  unfold  and  express  themselves  with  some  degree  of  univer- 
sality and  completeness,  now  presented  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  more  precise  and  definite  shape,  in  controversies  about  single  doc- 
trines,—  and,  as  a  general  thing,  did  not  proceed  to  unfold  themselves 
inmder  compass  and  with  more  logical  consistency.  For  this  reason, 
the  controversies  about  single  doctrines  also  furnish  us  with  the  most 
important  help  towards  understanding  the  different  general  tendencies 
-of  the  dogmatic  spirit.  While,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  conflict  of 
universal  spiritual  tendencies  fully  carried  out,  in  the  oppositions  of  Ju- 
daism, of  Grnosticism,  of  the  Roman  church  tendency,  of  Montanism, 
and  of  the  Alexandrian  tendency,  predominated ;  in  the  present  j>eriod, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oppositions  manifested  themselves  rather  in  the 
history  of  single  doctrines,  than  in  the  tendencies  of  the  dogmatic  spirit 
generally.  Had  the  universal  ground-tendencies  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  controversies  respecting  single  doctrines,  been  allowed 
to  express  themselves  in  their  oiiture  compass,  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  attended  with  very  important  consequences,  affecting  the  en- 
tire development  of  Christianity. 

Amidst  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  this  period,  the  charaeteristic 
difference  between  the  tendency  of  the  dogmalic  spirit  in  the  Eastern 
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and  in  the  Western  church  became  apparent,  ivhile,  at  the  same  time,  it 
went  on  to  shape  itself  into  a  more  ])reciae  and  determinate  form.  In 
the  Eastern  church,  the  Greek  mobility  of  intellect  and  speculative 
direction  of  thought  predominated.  In  tie  Western  church,  the  more 
ngid  and  calm,  the  less  mobile  tut  more  practical  tendency  of  the  Ro- 
man spirit  prev^led.1  Hence  it  happened,  ttat  while,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  the  development  of  doctrines  had  to  pass  through  the  most 
various  forms  of  opposition  before  they  could  come  to  any  quiet  adjusts 
ment,  the  result  to  which  the  Eastern  church  first  arrived,  after  mam- 
fold  storms  and  conflicts,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  anticipated  by  the 
church  of  the  West ;  and  she  subsequently  appropriated  to  herself  the 
accurate  definitions  of  doctrine  which  had  been  devbed  in  the  Eastern 
church  from  the  conflict  of  opposite  parties. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church 
sprung  out  of  tJie  speculative  theology,  although  at  the  same  time  there 
was  also  an  interest  for  practical  Christianity  at  bottom.  But  the  only 
doatnnal  controversy  belonging  properly  to  the  Western  church  took 
^^  ,  ^°™"S  froin  that  which  constitutes  the  central  point  of  all  prac- 
tical Chnstianity,  anthropology  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption. 

All  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church  stand  closely 
connected,  as  the  following  exhibition  of  them  will  show,  with  the  con- 
troversy about  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  and  defining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  fraught  with  very  important  conse- 
quences on  the  pecuUar  direction  of  the  system  of  faidi  in  both  churches. 
As  it  had  already  happened,  in  the  preceding  period,  that,  in  the  doc- 
tnm  of  the  Trinity,  the  form  of  speculative  apprehension  and  the  essen- 
tial, practieally  Christian,  object-matter,  had  been  too  much  confounded ; 
as  the  custom  had  been  to  apprehend  this  doctrine  in  too  isolated  a 
way,-— not  enough  in  its  vital  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, in  the  right  connection  with  which  it  can  alone  have  its  true  sig- 
nificancy ;  so  the  course  taken  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  the 
Greek  church  contributed  still  more  to  establish  and  confinn  this  method 
of  treating  the  doctiine  of  the  Trinity.  And  hence  it  came  about,  that, 
in  the  Greek  chui'ch,  the  whole  system  of  faith  was  built  on  a  founda- 

^ThisaifferenpBbotweentliolwochurches  themselvos  to  be  misled,  ia  opposed  tlie 

was  riehrty  perceived  bj  Greek  theologians,  siinplicitna  minus  docta  of  the   Romans 

as  early  oa  the  tn-elfth  century,  and  made  whicli  is  derived  rel  ex  nimia  neglijrentia 

use  of  as  an  ai^onienl  in  defending  the  investigandiE  fidei,  vel  ex  grassa  tarditale 

(jreek  ehnrch  asainst  the  reproach,  that  ail  hebetis  ingonii,  yel  ex  oecupaaone  ac  mole 

tile  heresies  had  sprung  out  of  her  hosom.  aeculaiis  raipedimenti.    So  far  as  the  iiilel- 

See  the  remarks  of  Mcetaa,  archbishop  of  lectnal  phenomena  of  different  times  admit 

Hieoinedia,  m  Anselm.  Havclbcrgem.  Dia-  of  being  compared,  wa  might  find  some 

i*^fV     n      ■         J^'-*'*«^y 'P'""!^' T.  I.  analogy  in  the  relation  exisdne  between 

a}  Quoniam  nova  et  pluribua  inaadita  the  lAeolaiical  developmenl  amonrithe  Gemuina 

fides  snbito  publiee  prajdicabatnr,  et  in  hac  atid  the  EaffUsh ;  but  with  tliis  difference, 

ctvitate  stndia  hberallura  anium  vigebant,  so  importatit  in  its  bsaring  on  the  result, 

etmnUiBapienteainlogicaetinartedialco-  that  in  Germany,  the  more  active  intellec 

tccasubtdes  in  ratione  dieserendi  pnevale-  tuallifehaa  notbeencheckedand  hampered 

bant,  cteperunt  fidem  Christianam  digseren-  in  the  development  of  its  oppositions  by 

do  esaramare  et  examinando  et  raliocinando  anything  which  I'esemblea  Bjiantine  dcspo- 

dencere.    Next,  to  thft  vanji  snnioniio  \,a  ti.:n.  ' 
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tion  too  ciitii'dy  speculative  ;  tliat  matters  of  philosophy  and  matters 
pevtEuuing  to  the  system  of  faith  ivero  too  freciiiently  jumbled  together ; 
that  speculative  definitions  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence  were  held 
to  be  just  the  most  important ;  and  that  so  much  the  less  interest  was 
taken,  therefore,  in  that  which  is  the  most  important  thing  for  practical 
Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  namely,  with  Christian  anthropology,  in 
its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  and  the  doctrines  bearing 
on  tins  subject  were  held  to  he  of  inferior  importance.^ 

Smce,  then,  the  systematic  theology  of  the  Greeks  placed  at  the  cen- 
tre of  its  system  a  certain  speculative  form  of  apprehending  Christian 
truth,  a  certain  speculative  definition  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God, 
rather  than  that  which  constitutes  the  natural  centre  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life ;  the  consequence  was,  that  doctrmes  of  faith  and  doctrines  of 
practice  could  not  be  evolved  fi-om  a  common  centre,  and  hence  the 
vital  organic  connection  between  the  two  could  not  be  fairly  presented 
to  the  conscious  apprehension,  and  so  a  system  of  legal  morality  grew 
up  by  the  side  of  an  excessively  metaphysical,  cold,  and  lifeless  sysjem 
of  faith.  Thus  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  in  treating  the  doc- 
trines of  faitii  must  exert  an  hifiuential  reaction  also  on  Christian  life 
iteelf. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  church  of  the  West.  The  only  doctrinal 
controversy  which  properly  had  its  origin  in  this  church,  related  to 
Chrbtian  anthropology  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. Owing  to  tliis  circumstance,  systematic  theology  here  received 
at  once  its  peculiar  practical  direction,  and  the  inner  connection  be- 
tween doctrines  of  faith  and  of  practice  was  clearly  presented  to  con- 
sciousness ;  —  and  the  honor  of  brmging  about  this  result  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  Augustin,  the  man  who  bore  the  most  distmguished  part 
in  the  coutroversy  above  mentioned. 

The  most  significant  phenomenon  m  the  general  history  of  the  system 
of  faith,  anl  one  -wh.  ise  influence  reached  fiom  the  preceding  penod 

1  Thus    GietTirv  if  ^  i  ''       iilnting  on  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Tiinitj  ,  and 

amon- tlie  sulijocta  d  I  iviras  neiii"st  the  EEiidency  >iUuh  se^ke  to 
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I  -EiM     avCKJToaeuf,    xpiarar     Hv-aToiiuatuc, 
.,«(tt™  mtftipiTuv      OinU31,f536      An 

Its  rhii^li    1       I                         I  imrin  respect  lo  the  relntiou  of  Christ's 

neotion  «itli  lliu  ilisiiini>  nil   li  (   t  u  >  Buflerings    to    the   work   of   ledtmption, 

repicsenta  ai  ft  Bubordinate  one,  nlthon^h  Bcomed  lo  him,  then,  leas  dnnirtrous  than 

entire  ChnsURmtyBlarrs  not  fiom  a  spetn  an  cn-or  m  icapect  to  the  relation  to  one 

lativedMtrmecimceniragtheDiTmeBLing,  another  of  the  hTpratasea  in    he  Inniiv 

but  from  the  acmal  revelation  of  God,  as  a  It  la  woithy  of  noEii.e,  alio   thil  notUiiy 

fftctmhistorv    In  another  place,  he  speaks,  ocoms  lieic  whicli  ha.s  am  hennn,- whatei- 

It  13  true,  aa  he  fiequentlj  does  elaewhero,  er  on  the  dislmsuiohmg  tiiaiaolti  o£  L,lin3 
again't  those  who  made  the  investigation 
of  Christian  truUi  to  consist  merely  in  spee- 
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ovei-  into  the  present,  was  the  struggle  betwixt  the  ^sedative  spirit  of 
Ongeii's  school,  and  the  opposite  tendency  of  practical  realism.  True, 
at  Alexandria  itself,  the  spirit  of  this  school  did  not  maintain  itself  as 
one  vigorously  working  onward  in  its  wide  embracing  compass,  and  with 
Its  whole  vital  energy.  The  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  was  no 
longer  such  as  it  had  been  under  Clement  and  Origen.  Didymus,  the 
last  and  the  only  distinguished  teacher  of  this  period,  wanted  the  origi- 
ns and  profound  intellect  of  Origon,  wonderful  aa  was  the  erudition 
which  this  person,  blind  from  his  earthly  youth,  had  found  means  to 
store  up  in  his  mind.  Only  one  thing  peculiar  to  the  spiritual  ten- 
dency of  Origen  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian  church  as  a  whole. 
The  contemplative,  mystical,  and,  in  part,  speculative  element  continued 
to  be  cherished  there ;  and  out  of  this  the  peculiar  dogmatic  character 
ofthat  church  gradually  formed  itself;  but  Origen's  free  and  enlarged 
spirit  of  inquiry  vanished  away  from  it.  Origen's  greatest  influence,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeded  from  his  writings,  which  had  no  small  share 
m  forming  the  minds  of  some  of  the  moat  eminent  church-teachers  of 
Oie  Ea?t,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  for  their 
free^pirt  and  their  theological  moderation.  Such  were  Eusebius  of 
Cffisarea,  and  the  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gtregory  of 
Nazianzen,  Basil  of  C^area,  and  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on 
whose  strong  mind  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen  had  a  very  great 
influence. 

In  general,  though  the  rmlum  of  the  church  spirit  offered  a  counter- 
poise to  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen's  school,  and  though  many  of 
Ongen'a  peculiar  ideas  were  universally  rejected ;  partly  such  as  the 
development  of  the  theological  spirit  in  these  times  was  not  ripe  enough 
to  receive,  and  partly  such  as  had  gi-own  out  of  a  combination  of  Plar 
tonism  with  Christianity,  and  which  were  really  foreign  from  the  essence 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  the  school  of  Origon  had  served,  in  this  struggle,  to 
introduce,  throughout  the  entire  church,  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  ap- 
preheodmg  the  system  of  faith,  and  to  purge  it  everywhere  of  a  crude 
anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism,  and  of  the  sensuous  notions  of 
Chiliasm.  And  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  weighty  single  doctrines 
we  may  discern  the  after-working  of  the  influence  of  that  great  church- 
teacher  on  the  development  of  antagonisms  which  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  fourth  century,  as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  in  the 
history  of  those  controversies. 

AsPlatonism  had  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  Alexandrian  school 
in  ^yiiig  shape  to  Christian  theology,  and' as  i\i&  philosophical  character  ' 
of  this  school  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  so  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  scientific  spirit  continued  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  with  all  those  in  the  Greek  church  who  made  it  their  special  object 
to  obtdn  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  system  of  faith.  It  was  only 
the  narrow  dogmatism  of  the  understanding  which  sprang  from  Euno- 
mius,  that  sought  wholly  to  suppress  the  element  of  Platonism.  Had 
this  latter  succeeded  in  its  struggle,  a  complete  revolution  wodd  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  system  of  faith.  But  the  three  great  church- 
teachei-s  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Origen, 
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took  strong  and  decided  ground  against  tliia  whole  new  tendency.  "VVe 
shall  treat  more  particularly  of  this  struggle  hereafter,  ia  relating  the 
liistory  of  doctrinal  eoatroveraiea.  _ 

A  new  mixture  of  Platonism  with  Christianity,  independent  of  Ongen, 
in  which,  moreover,  the  Platonic  predommated  in  a  far  greater  measure 
over  the  Christian  element,  ia  seen  in  the  case  of  Synesius  of  Gyrene, 
afterwards  hishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  metropolitan  town  of  Pentapolia, 
in  the  eavly  times  of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  here  a  remarkahlo 
exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  a  transition  might  be  gi-adually 
made  from  fundamental  ideas  of  the  religious  consciousness,  conceived 
under  the  form  of  Platonism,  to  Christianity.  But  we  see,  also,  how  a 
transformation  of  Christian  doctrines  into  mere  symbols  of  Platonic  ideas 
might  ho  brought  about  in  the  same  way.  Precisely  as,  in  earlier  times, 
(sae  vol.  I.  sect.  1,  p.  34,)  this  Platonism  had  attached  itself  to  the 
pagan  cultus,  and  to  the  hierarchical  system  of  Paganism,  out  of  which 
combination  arose  a  mystico-theur^cal  system  of  reli^on :  so  a  similar 
phenomenon,  under  the  Christian  form,  might  arise  oat  of  a  combination 
of  Platonism  with  the  dominant  religion  of  the  church.  The  false  no- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  by  which  it  was  represented  aa  a  mediatory 
organ  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  man,  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  heavenly  powers  to  the  earth,  as  man's  representative 
before  God ;  the  false  notion,  connected  with  this  other,  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  the  bearers  of  those  heavenly  powers  —  all  this  might  easily 
be  laid  hold  of  as  a  basis  for  theurgical  mysteries.  A  thcurgical  sys- 
tem, or  mystical  symbolism  of  this  sort,  formed  out  a  mixture  of  Chris, 
tianity  and  Platonism,  we  find  completely  elaborated  in  the  writings 
forged  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  might  have 
been  composed  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  centurj^. 

The  influence  of  Origen  had  been  very  great,  also,  in  giving  form  and 
direction  to  a  thorough  exegetical  study  of  the  scriptures  with  all  the 
helps  of  learning.  This  method,  in  truth,  was  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  him,  in  opposition  to  a  crass,  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  exegetical  bent  of  a  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  and  of  a  Jermne,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  first  to  create  an  interest  in  the  more  thorough 
method  of  studying  the  scriptures  in  the  Western  church,  had  been 
first  awakened  by  Origen.  But  by  the  introduction  of  his  speculative 
principles,  and  by  his  Slegorizing  tendency,  wHch  was  m  part  owing  to 
this  fondness  for  speculation,  the  free  development  of  that  exegetical 
method,  and  the  unbiassed  application  of  it  to  the  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  faith,  had,  in  Origen's  own  case,  been  greatly  hindered  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  existed  only  the  opposite  extremes  of  that  crass  ht- 
eral  method  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  this  arbitrary  allegoiizm^ 
tendency.  But  alreacfy,  at  the  close  of  the  precedm^  penod,  we  ob- 
served how  a  grammatical  and  logical  method  of  hiterpreting  the  Bible, 
holding'  the  medium  between  these  two  extremes,  bad  begun  to  be  formed 
underlfie  direction  of  the  Antiochian  church-teachers  The  beginnii  gs 
of  this  tendency  were  still  further  developed  by  diitraguiahed  me  i  in 
the  fourth  century  and  in  the  comraeueement  of  the  fifth  — hr  Euatv 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  Eusebius,  hishop  of  Emisa,  m  Phoenicia ,  Dio 
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original  Iheojore,  bishop  of  Mopsii«»ti»,  in  the  mmo  counW.  Mow  as 
tho  Alexaiidmn  ohnich  had  conthiiied  to  preserve  the  allegorfjim-  ten- 
denoj,  It  coiJd  .carcelj  M  to  happen,  as  a  matter  of  conrae,  owfni,  to 
the  peat  inilijence  which  dilTerenl  hermenentical  and  exe.etical  ten- 
dencies natnrallj  have  on  the  treatment  of  the  system  of  faith,  that  oo- 
posite  tendencies  of  doctrine  wonld  also  spring  up  between  the  theolol 
ca^  school,  of  the  two  ohnrches.  The  allegorising  tcndencj  conld, 
withoiil  miich  difficnltj,  accommodate  ilself  wholly  to  the  form  of  the 
radition  m  the  dominant  chnroh,  and  ejplab,  the  Bible  in  confbrmitT 
theremlh  The  more  nnprejndioed,  grammatical,  and  logical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  wonld  tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pnrge  the  existing 
system  of  church  doctnne  of  the  varions  foreign  elomeSls  which  had 
lound  entrance  throngh  the  chncch  tradition,  guided  as  that  tradition 
nad  been  by  no  clear  consciousness  of  the  truth.  The  allegorijin.  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  was  closely  connected  with  that  extreme  the- 
ory of  mspiration  which  made  no  distinction  whatever  between  essence 
auo  lorm  in  the  communication  of  divine  things,  hut  regarded  every- 
thing alike  as  having  come  from  divine  suggestion.  IhS  followers  of 
M  mode  of  interpretation  looked  npon  every  word  as  equally  divine: 
they  sought  mystenes  on  all  sides;  they  would  not  admit  that  there 
was  any  human  element  to  he  taken  account  of;  they  would  not  con- 
strue this  element  according  to  its  human  individuaSty  of  character, 
and  human  ongm- wonld  explain  nothing  by  reference  to  human 
modes  ot  apprehension  and  development.  Under  the  idea  of  showing 
parlicu  «r  respect  to  the  Bible,  they  undesignedly  detracted  from  it! 
aulhonty;  because,  instead  ot  understanding  its  human  form  from  the 
history  ot  ib  human-becoming,  and  of  perceiving  the  divine  Spirit  re- 
yealmg  nself  therem,  they  explained  the  whole  as  a  single  production 
alter  a  system,  foreign  indeed  from  the  sacred  word,  but  pre-coneeived 
and  prMstablished  as  a  divine  one  by  themselves,  thns  foisting  or  im- 
plying m  the  Bible  what  really  was  not  there.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  above  mode  of  mtorpretation,  no  insurmountable  difficulties,  forcing 
men  to  perceive  that  such  notions  of  inspiration  were  untenable,  conld 
°STi  ^  "*"'  '"  ""  'nJ«'>"«I  sonse,  (the  im,^  *  rt  „,™,  ) 

all  diacnlties  conld  be  easily  set  aside,  all  striking  discrepancies  in  the 
representation  of  scriptural  facts  explained  away.  On  the  other  hand 
the  gtammatico-logical  interpretation  ot  the  Biflo  must  take  notice  of 
the  human  as  well  as  ot  the  divine  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  m 
this  case  difficulties  would  necessarily  present  themselves,  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  notions  of  inspiration; 
nien  must  be  led  to  pereeive  the  diversity  of  human  individualities  of 
character  m  the  style  of  the  inspired  writers,  — the  discrepancies  be- 
tween histoncal  accounts  in  particular  matters;  and  the  clear  pereery 
tion  ot  these  facts  must  lead  to  a  diSFerent  way  of  apprehendilg  the  idea 
ot  mspiration.  True,  men  generally  proceeded  in  this  period,  as  in  the 
preceding,  upon  the  idea  of  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
without  accurately  investigating  or  defining  the  idea  itself;  bit  still 
these  diiferenees  would,  of  themselves,  ever  and  anon,  distinctly  come 
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up  to  view,  altliough  few  or  none  proceeded  at  once  to  unfold  them  in 
their  whole  extent ;  and  although  sometimes,  even  unconsciously,  con- 
flicting elements  of  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspira^ 
tion  might  practically  be  united  by  the  same  person.  The  fact  is,  ac- 
cordingly, that  we  meet  with  no  instances  of  the  more  free  mode  of 
apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration  in  this  period,  except  in  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  led  to  it  by  an  unprejudiced,  grammaUco-lo^cal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Jerome, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Cbrysostom.^  The  applying  of  each  a 
different  notion  of  inspiration  to  the  investigation  of  the  scriptures,  with 
a  view  to  educe  from  them  the  system  of  faith,  would  also,  of  itself,  lead 
to  many  differences  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  connection  with  this 
different  mode  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  inspiration,  there  would  come 
to  be  fixed  also  a  different  point  of  view,  from  which  to  consider  the 
divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  life  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the 
life  of  Christ  himself;  since  the  Antiochian  school  was  led,  by  the  exe- 
getical  tendency  above  described,  to  take  up  the  human  along  with  the 
divine,  while  the  Alexandrian  school,  taking  a  more  partial  view  of  the 
matter,  gave  prominence  to  the  divine  element  alone.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  general  difference  of  intellectual  bent  in  the  two  schools ;  which 
difference,  again,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  other  difference  between  their  re- 
spective tendencies  in  exegesis  and  interpretation.  In  the  Alexandrian 
school,  an  intuitive  mode  of  apprehension,  inclining  to  the  mystical ;  in  the 
Antiochian,  a  logical  reflective  bent  of  the  understandang,  predomi- 
nated ;  although  that  hearty  and  sincere  Christianity  which  may  con- 
sist with  every  variety  of  intellectual  bent,  was  not  wanting  to  either. 
The  first  of  these  tendencies  inclined  to  give  prominence  to  the  tran- 
scendent, the  ineffable,  the  incomprehensible  side  of  the  divine  matter 
revealed  in  Christianity  f  to  place  by  itself  the  incomprehensible  as  not 
to  be  comprehended,  as  an  object  of  ftuth,  and  of  religious  mtuition ;  to 
oppose  all  attempts  at  explanation ;  and,  in  order  to  express  this  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  it  sought  after  expressions  whereby  to  push 
the  matter  to  the  utmost  extreme,  and  which  were  cei-tainly  liable  to 
misconstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Antiochian  intelligential  bent, 
while  it  was  for  allowing  faith  its  just  due,  and  would  not  attemptto 
explain  the  incomprehensible,  strove  to  unfold  the  matter  of  revelation 
by  the  understanding,  to  present  it  in  the  clearest  form  in  which  it 
could  be  apprehended,  and  to  provide  against  all  possible  misapprehen- 
sions, (particularly  such  as  might  arise  from  confounding  together  and 
interchanging  the  divine  and  the  human  elements,)  by  means  of  precise 

'As,  for  example,  when  ChiTsostom  says,  in  the  choice  of  an  expression,  is  governed 

Horn.  L  in  MaUh.  tliac  ditferences  in  ihe  hy  the  vehemence  of  an  emotion,  ansing, 

Hflspcls  on  matters  not  essential  constituted  however,  oat  of  a  purB  temper  of  heart, 

no  objection  «o  theic  credibility,  bat  rather  Nee  niirnm  esse,  si  apostolus,  ut  homo,  et 

lerved  to  place  their  agreement  in  esseti-  adhnc  vasculo  clausus  infirmo,  vi.lensqua 

tials  in  the  li^t  of  a  stronger  evidence  for  aliam  l^em  in  corpore  suo  eaptivanlem  se 

their  troth;  since  thus  it  would  not  be  al-  et  dncentem  in  lege  peccati,  sumel  fuimt 

legei  that  their  agreement  and  harmony  hoc  loqnntus,  in  quod  frequenter  sanctos 

was  the  cfToct  of  design.    So  when  Jerome,  viros  cadere  perspicimus. 
commenting  on  the  passage  in  Gat.  5:  12,         ^  To  i/i/mTm,  to  a^pacrop,  ri  ampiM^TOV 

flnds  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  St.  Paul,  rov  livarvpUni. 
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conceptions.  Thus  arose  out  of  the  i-cktion  of  tliese  two  schools  to  each 
other,  the  most  important  theological  antagonism  in  the  Eastern  church, 
the  eOects  of  which  were  most  decidedly  manifested  in  the  doctrinal 
controversies.  This  antagonism  ivould  have  heen  attended  with  still 
more  important  consequences  on  the  theological  development,  had  it 
been  permitted  to  go  on  and  express  itself  in  its  fullest  extent.  The 
tendency  of  the  Antioehian  school  is  seen  in  its  more  moderate  foi-m, 
and  deeptj  pervaded  by  the  Christianity  of  the  heart,  in  the  case  of  two 
individuals,  both  of  whom  present  models  of  biblical  interpretation  for 
the  period  in  which  they  lived,  while  one  of  them  furnishes  the  best  pat- 
tern of  a  fruitful  homiletic  application  of  the  sacred  scriptures :  these 
were  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  The  example  of  the  latter  shows  par- 
ticularly the  great  ativantage  of  this  exegetical  tendency,  when  accom- 
panied by  a,  deep  and  hearty  Christian  feeling,  and  a  life  enriched  by 
mward  Christian  experience,  to  any  one  who  would  cultivate  a  talent 
for  homiletic  exposition,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  office  of  the  preacher. 
The  same  important  part  which  Origen  bad  borne  in  directing  the 
theological  development  of  the  Eastern  church,  was  sustained  by  Au- 
gustin  with  reference  to  that  of  the  Western  church.  His  influence 
was,  in  many  respects,  still  more  general  and  long-continued  than  the 
influence  of  that  great  father  of  the  church.  To  remarkable  acuteness 
and  depth  of  intellect  he  united  a  heart  filled  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  Christianity,  and  a  life  of  the  most  manifold  Christian  experience. 
In  sj'stem  and  method,  he  was  doubtless  superior  to  Origen ;  but  he 
warnted  the  erudite  historical  culture,  for  which  the  latter  was  distin- 
guished. If  to  his  great  quajiries  of  mind  and  heart,  he  had  united 
this  advantage,  he  would  thereby  have  been  preserved  from  many  a 
partially  conceived  dogma,  from  many  a  stiff  abstraction  pushed  to  the 
utmost  extreme,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  his  rig^d  systematic  consistency,  combined  with  the  peculiar  di- 
rection of  his  religious  feelings. 

We  noticed,  in  the  case  of  tlie  Alexandrian  Gnosis,  a  two  fold  element ; 
the  Platonic  view  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  esoteric,  philoso- 
phic knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  symbolical  faith  of  the  people,  (of 
hruni/iri  and  of  (Kfo;)  and  on  the  other  side,  the  view  derived  from  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  doctrinal  knowledge  to  faJth. 
Augustin  was  the  first  who  clearly  separated,  in  his  own  consciousness, 
these  two  forms  of  knowing,  and  placed  the  latter  above  the  former. 
Augustin's  scientific  disciplme,  as  well  as  Origen's,  came  from  Platon- 
Lsm  ;  but  with  this  diflerence,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Origen,  the 
Platonic  element  was  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Christian,  and 
Christianity  subordinated  to  Platonism.  In  the  case  of  Augustin,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  theology  disentangled  itself  from  Platonism,  and  the 
forms  of  Christian  intuition  and  thought  were  expressed  in  an  indepen- 
dent manner,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  Platonism  from  which  the 
scientific  discipline  of  Augi^tin's  mind  had  taken  its  first  direction. 
And  in  connection  with  this,  while  in  Origen's  case  the  philosophical 
and  the  dogmatic  interest  were  often  confounded,  in  that  of  Augustin, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  the  central  point  of  bis  mner  Christian 
VOL.  I.  30' 
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life  constituted  also  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  faith,  the  dogmatic 
element  unfolded  Itself,  io  the  main,  with  more  purity  and  independence, 
But  even  in  his  case,  iJie  philosophical  interest  and  element  of  his  spec- 
Hlative  intellect  unconsciously  mixed  in  with  the  Christian  and  theolo- 
gical ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  this  mixture  of  elements  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  age,  which  stood  in  immedi- 
ate conneelioa  with  his  own.  We  see,  in.  Augustirt,  the  faith  for  which 
the  anti-gnostic  party  had  contended,  reconciled  with  the  Gnosis  which 
came  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  peculiar  training  of  his  life 
enables  us  tc  understand  how  he  came  to  occupy  this  important  pJace 
in  the  devckpment  of  the  system  of  faith.  The  transition,  in  Angus- 
tin's  case,  trom  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  peculiar  gno- 
sis of  Christianity,  was  not  a  mere  speculative  change,  but  a  process  in 
his  own  life.  The  development  of  doctrinal  ideas  pi-o'eeeded,  in  his 
case,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  out  of  his  own  intemal 
experience. 

Let  uB  recur  here,  in  the  first  place,  toa  fact  stated  m  an  earlier  part  of 
this  history,  that  a  truly  pious  mother  had  seasonably  scattered  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  in  Augiistin's  heart  whileyet  a  child.  The  incipient  germs 
of  his  spiritual  life  were  unfolded  in  the  unconscious  piety  of  childhood. 
Whatever  treasures  of  virtue  and  worth,  the  life  of  faith,  evenof  asoul 
not  trtaned  by  scientific  culture  can  bestow,  was  set  before  him  in  the 
example  of  his  pioiis  mother.  The  period  of  childlike,  unconscious  piety- 
was  followed,  in  his  case,  by  the  period  of  self-disunion,  inward  strife 
and  conflict.  For  at  the  age  of  nmeteen,  while  living  at  Carthage,  he 
was  turned  from  the  course  which  a  pious  eduoataon  had  given  him,_by 
the  dissipations  and  corruptions  of  that  great  city.  The  fire  of  his  im- 
petuous nature  needed  to  be  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  power  of 
religion ;  his  great  but  wild  and  ungoveroed  energies,  after  having  in- 
volved him  in  many  a  stormy  conflict,  must  first-  be  tamed  and  regulat- 
ed by  a  higher,  heavenly  might,  must  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  spirit, 
before  he  could  find  peace.  As  it  often  happens  that  a  human  word, 
of  the  present  or  the  past,  becomes  invested  with  important  meaning 
for  the  life  of  an  individual,  by  its  coincidence  with  slumbering  feelings 
or  ideas,  which  are  thus  called  forth  at  once  into  clear  consciousness,  so 
it  was  with  Augustin.  A  passage  which  he  suddenly  came  across  in 
the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philosoj)hy, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  The  higher  wants  of  his  spirit- 
ual and  morS  nature  were  in  this  way  at  once  brought  clearly  before 
him.  The  true  and  the  good  at  once  filled  his  heart  with  an  indescrib- 
able longing ;  he  had  presented  to  the  inmost  centre  of  his  soul  a 
supreme  good,  which  appeared  to  him  the  only  worthy  object  of  huroan 
pursuit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  had,  until  now,  occupied 
and  pleased  him,  appeared  but  as  vanity.  But  the  ungodly  impulses 
were  still  too  strong  in  Ms  fien'  nature,  to  allow  him  to  surrender 
himself  wholly  to  the  longing  which  from  this  moment  took  possession 
of  bis  heart,  and  to  withstand  the  charm  of  the  vain  objects  which  he 
would  fain  despise  and  shun.  The  conflict  now  began  in  his  soul,  which 
lasted  through  eleven  years  of  his  life. 
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As  the  simpIicilT  of  tie  samd  ,criptures  possessed  no  allractionsfor 
his  taste  ~s  taste  formed  bj  rhetorical  studies  and  tlie  artificial  disci- 
pline ot  the  declamatoiT  schools ;  —  especiallj  since  his  mind  was  now 
in  the  same  tone  and  direction  with  that  of  the  emperor  Julian,  when 
the  latter  was  conducted  to  the  Platonic  theosophy ;  as,  moreorer,  he 
lound  so  manj  things  m  the  doctrines  of  the  church  which,  from  want 
01  inward  aperieuce,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unintellteible  to  Mm 
while  he  attempted  to  grasp  by  the  niderstnnding  from  without,  what 
can  be  understood  onlj  from  the  inner  life,  from  the  feeliji,^  of  in- 
wanl  wants,  and  one's  own  inward  experiences ;  —  so,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  delusive  pretensions  of  the  Manichean  sect,  which, 
instead  of  »  blind  belief  on  authority,  held  out  the  promise  of  cleai^ 
knowledge  and  a  satisfactory  solutioii  of  all  questions  relating  to  things 
human  and  divino,  presented  the  stronger  attractions  to  his  inexpen- 
enced  youth.     He  became  a  member  of  tliat  sect,  and  entered  first  into 
the  class  of  oiKitor,.     It  was  the  sum  of  his  wishes,  to  be  received  into 
t^e  class  ot  the  eleH,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect,— which  were  the  moro  alluring  to  his  eager  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge,  bv  reason  of  then-  enigmatical  character,— and  thus  finally  at- 
tain l»  the  clear  light  he  was  so  earnestly  in  puisuit  of.     But  his  intei^ 
viewBwilh  Faustue,  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  this  sect,  so 
entirely  banfted  hisexpectations,  that,  alter  having  spent  ten  years  as 
a  member  of  the  sect,  be  was  thrown  into  complete  bewilderment.     At 
length  he  was  fully  convinced,  that  Manicheism  was  a  delusion  ;  hut 
irom  this  he  was  m  danger  of  falling  into  absolute  scepticism,  from 
which  nothing  saved  him  but  that  faith  in  God  and  truth  which  remain-  • 
ed  planted  m  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul.     During  this  inward 
struggle,  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  gained,  by  means  of  Latin 
translations,  with  works  relating  to  the  Platonic  and  New-Platonic 
philosophy,  proved  of  great  service  to  him.    He  says  himself,  thai  they 
enkindled  in  his  mmd  an  incredible  ardor."     They  addressed  thein- 
Bolves  to  his  religions  consciousness.     Mothing  but  a  philosophy  which 
addressed  the  heart,— a  philosophy  which  coincided  with  the  inward 
witness  of  a  nature  in  man  akin  to  the  divine,  —  a  philosophy  which,  at 
the  same  tune,  in  its  later  form,  contained  so  much  that  really  or  seem- 
ingly harmonized  with  the  Christian  truths  implanted  in  his  sonl  at  an 
eaiiy  age  ; — nothing  but  such  a  philosophy  could  have  possessed  such 
attractions  for  him  m  tbe  then  tone  of  his  mind.     Of  great  importance 
to  him  did  the  study  of  this  philosophy  prove,  as  a  transition-point  from 
scepticism  to  the  clearly  developed  consciousness  of  an  undeniable  ob- 
jective truth  ;— as  a  transition-point  to  the  spiritualization  of  his  thoughts 
which  had,  by  means  of  Mamcheisra,  become  habituated  to  sensible' 
images ; — as  a  transition-point  from  m ^imaginative,  to  an  intellectual 
diroction;— asa  transition-point  from  i)Maftm  to  a  consistent  Mmarch- 
am      He  arrived,  in  this  way,  first  to  a  religious  idealism,  that  seized 
and  appropriated  to  itself  ChriBtiaa  elements ;  and  was  thus  prepared 


nihi  ipsi  (le  me  ipso  inerediWle  incendim 
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to  be  hi  over  to  tie  simple  faith  of  tie  gospel.  At  first,  tliis  Platonic 
philosophy  iviia  his  ail ;  and  he  sought  nothing  fnrther.  It  was  nothin- 
hot  the  power  of  that  religion  implanted  during  the  season  of  ehild° 
hood  m  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  which,  as  he  hiuiselt  avowed 
drew  him  to  the  study  of  those  writings  which  witnessed  of  it     He 

"■a!";!  rS'^'  '™!\"  ''°'  °"'  "»  "''S'"  """M  «»'  >>«  »t  variance 
with  that  highest  wisdom  ;  that  a  Paul  could  not  have  led  such  a  dori- 
ous  life  as  he  was  said  to  have  led,  had  he  hecn  wholly  wanting  in  that 
highest  wisdom.  Acoordmgly,  in  the  outeet,  he  sought  in  Christianity 
only  for  those  truths  which  he  had  already  made  himself  acouainted 
with  from  the  Platomo  philosophy,  but  presented  in  a  different  form. 
Me  conceived  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  in  illumination  of  mind  and  holi- 
ness of  character  exalted,  beyond  all  comparison,  above  all  others  ■  one 
who  had  been  sent  by  God  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  transplant- 
ing what,  by  philosophical  investigation,  could  be  known  only  to  a  few 
into  the  general  consciousness  of  manlind,  by  means  of  an  autlioritative 
laith  (rem  this  point  of  view,  he  contrived  to  explain  all  the  Christ- 
ian doctrines  on  the  principles  of  his  Platonic  idealism.  He  ima-ined 
that  he  undeiBtood  them,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  master  who"  was 
certam  of  his  matter.  As  he  afterwards  said  himself,  he  wanted  that 
which  can  alone  give  the  right  understanding  of  Christianity:  and 
without  which  any  man  will  have  only  the  shell  of  Christianity  without 
Its  kernel  —  tha  hue  w/deh  is  ri'"^^-^ '--  ^ — -o,-,..i* 


But  this  theory,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  theories,  and  especially 
theones  on  religious  mattora  erected  on  some  other  basis  than  living  ei 
perience,  was  demolished,  in  his  case,  by  the  energy  of  life  :  fo"the 
Platonic  philosophy  presented  before  him,  it  is  true,  ideals  which  rav- 
ished the  intellectual  vision,  but  could  give  him  no  power  of  obtaininz 
victory  over  the  Jesh.  The  ideals  retreated  from  him,  whenever  hi 
attempted  to  grasp  them :  he  was  eontinually  borne  down  agam  bv  the 
ungodly  impulses  which  he  thought  he  had  already  subdujd.  As  he 
was  conducted,  therefore,  by  his  living  experience  to  an  acoualitance 
with  the  want  which  Chnstianity  alone  can  satbfy,  and  without  the 
leeliug  ot  w.hioh  it  cannot  be  vitally  understood,  to  a  knowledge  of  lie 
want  of  redemption  from  the  sense  of  inward  schism ;  so  he  found  m 
Cteistiamly  more  than  he  was  seeking  for  in  it,  having  in  fact  been  led  to 
It  ehiofiy  m  the  way  of  speculation.  The  stady  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
m  particular,  which  he  began  in  this  epoch  of  his  life,  made  the  more 
fowerfnl  impression  on  his  soul,  because  so  much  in  the  fundamental 
Idea  of  these  epotles  respecting  that  which  is  law,  spirit,  and  that 
which  13  flesh,  and  respecting  the  conflict  between  both,  connected  itself 
with  his  own  inner  experiences  and  conflicts,  and  became  cleariy 
evident  to  him  from  them.  Much  that  bad  been  unintelligible  to  him 
before  he  had  made  these  experiences,  he  could  now  understand  ■  and 
in  general,  he  became  bettor  acquainted  with  Christianity,  the  more  ho 
loand  himself  at  home  m  it  by  means  of  his  own  inner  life,  and  the 

1  As  he  savB  himself,  in  tiis  confeBsions,    rdle  vldori  saTjieiia:  iibi  erat  ilia  rariwa 
.p..k,|>.„f  11,.  ,™d.f  hi.  llf,;  G.,™'    irtin™.  ,  ruSaTiChumiimi,   S 
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more  lie  experienced  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  divine  doctrines  on 
Iiis  own  soul.  Thus,  then,  by  degrees,  the  relation  iva,?  completely 
reversed :  it  was  no  longer  the  Platonic  philosophy  which  waa  most 
certain  to  him  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  barely  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  religion  of  his  childhood,  which  made  what  had  been  imparted  to 
him  by  that  philosophy  appear  to  him  under  a  more  familiar  and 
popular  form.  But  as  he  had  found  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  so  all  that 
Christ  taught  him  was  infallible  truth,  wliich  required  no  other  confirma- 
tion. It  was  the  highest  criterion  of  all  truth.  He  himself  had  experienced 
the  power  of  this  doctrine  in  his  inmost  soul ;  and  this  was  to  him  a 
subjective  testimony  of  its  divinity  and  truth.  His  religious  and  moral 
consciousness  was  now  satisfied ;  his  desire  of  knowledge  alone  still 
sought  satisfaction.  He  longed  to  see  that  what  was  certain  to  him  by 
faitji  in  divine  authority  and  by  inward  experience,  was  also  true  and 
necessary  on  internal  grounds  ;  and  the  means  to  this  were  to  be  fur- 
nished him  by  the  Platonic  philosophy.^ 

How  the  fact  was,  that,  at  this  stage  of  his  development,  the  same  thing 
happened  to  him  which  is  so  liable  to  occur  in  similar  cases.  He  deprived 
biblical  ideas  of  th.eir  full,  peeuUar  significance,  by  translating  them  into 
the  language  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Thus,  for  example,  he  called 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  simply  a  wisdom  which  is  still  entangled  in 
the  forms  of  sense,  which  does  not  elevate  itself  to  ideas;  and  the 
tmgdom  of  Christ,  as  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this  worid,  he  styled  one 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  world  of  ideas.^  Nor  was  this  merely  a 
change  of  expression,  m  which  nothing  was  lost  to  the  matter ;  but  the 
form  of  expression  was  intimately  connected  with  the  ethical  point  of 
view  peculiar  to  this  school.  Augustin  was,  at  this  time,  particularly 
inclined  to  dwell  in  his  thoughts  exclusively  upon  the  opposition  between 
the  spiritual  world  and  the  world  of  sense ;  —  to  contemplate  the  divine 
rather  as  simply  opposed  to  the  things  of  sense  and  to  sensuous  appear- 
ance, than  as  opposed  to  the  self-seeking  tendency  of  the  spirit;  —  to 
derive  moral  evil  expressly  from  man's  propensity  to  the  things  of  sense 
and  sensual  appeamnees.  Yet  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  Christianity 
penetrated  from  the  inner  life  through  Hs  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he 

I  Thus  ho  said  on  eiiiering   npon  his  life  just  mentioned,  as  also  in  his  work  de 

thirty-liiii'd  jear,  in  this  very  epoch  of  his  ordine,  L  L  c  XI.    When  Clirist  boys,  "  My 

life:  Mihi  aiitemcertamest,niisquam  pror-  kingdom  is  not  of  ihis  world,"  he  does  not 

BUS  aChristiBuctorimtediscedere.nonenim  mean  by  this  the  ideid  world,  (the  Koo/jof 

reperio  valentlorem.     Quod  antom  snbU-  wMjrac,)  as  opposed  to  iJie  world  of  sense, 

lisaima  ratione  perseqnendum  est — ilaenim  (the  nia/aic  (McnSi^roc;)  but  ratlior  the  world 

jam  sum  affcotns,  ut  t[nid  ait  verum,  non  in  wliich  there  should  be  a  new  heaven  and 

credendo  solum,  sed  eliam  infelligendo  ap-  a  new  earth,  when  that  eame  to  pass  which 

?pehendere,  impalienter  desiderem, — apud  we  pray  for  in  the  words,  "Thy  kingdom 

latonicos  nie  interim,  quod  sacris  nostiia  come,"    At  the  same  6me  we  mav  notice 

non  repu£rnct  —  repertumm  esse   conHdo.  tlie  freedom  from  prejndice  with  which  h3 

C.  acadcmicos.  1.  III.  {  43.  acknowledges  that  tlio  idea  of  a  munrfiu  in- 

^  In  his  critical  examination  of  his  own  teltigibilia,  in  IhePiatonic  sense,  by  no  means 

writings,  bis  retraclationcs,  i.  I.  e.  III.  Au-  contained  in  it,  absolutely  considered,  any 

pistin  himself  parses  censnre  on  this  trana-  unchristian  view,  but,  rightly  understood, 

lationof  the  notions  of  faith  into  the  philo-  wnaatrHtbalt<^thorundenialilB;  themnn- 

Bophieal  lanjrniige  of  the  PInlonic  school,  in  dus  inlelligihilis  heinsr  nothing  other  than 
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858  DEVELOPMENT   OP   DOCTIIIKES. 

came  ix)  perceive  the  difference  between  Pktouic  and  Christian  ideas, 
and  unshackled  his  aystem  of  faith  from  the  fettera  of  Platonism. 

Auguatin  had  learned  from  hia  own  experience,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  knowledge  of  diviue  things,  the  life  muat  precede  the  conception; 
that  the  latter  could  only  come  out  of  the  former ;  for,  in  trutJi,  the 
reason  why  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had,  at  the  beginning, 
appeared  ao  foolish  to  him,  and  the  delusive  pretensions  of  that  boastful 
mock-wisdom  of  the  Manicheaiia  had  so  easily  di-awn  him  into  its  current, 
was,  that  those  truths  had  as  yet  found  no  point  ofunioa  whatever  in  hia 
inner,  life.  It  was  from  the  hfe  within  that  he  had  learned  to  believe 
in  these  traths,  and  to  underatand  them.  By  love  for  the  godlike,  by 
the  power  of  the  religious,  moral  temper  of  heart,  he  had  conquered  the 
scepticism  with  which  he  had  for  a  while  been  threatened.  Thus  —  as 
hia  system  of  faith  was  throughout  the  copy  and  expression  of  the 
development  of  hia  internal  life,  and  hence  possessed  so  much  vitahty  — 
it  became  with  him  a  fundamental  idea,  that  divine  iMngg  must  he 
incorporated  with  the  life  and  the  affections,  before  we  can  he  capable 
of  an  hiteUectital  knotoledge  of  them.  While  a  Manichean,  he  had 
entertained  the  opiaion,  that  perfection  was  to  be  attained  hy  speculative 
illumination,  by  the  wisdom  of  .the  perfect  man.  At  present,  tliis  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  appeared  to  him  as  one  which,  since 
it  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  necessarily  fiul  of  its  end ; ' 
for  it  was  clear  to  him,  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  thiogs 
presupposed  the  perfection  of  the  inner  man.  At  present  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  man  mast  first  humbly  receive,  from  a  divine  authority,  the 
truth  which  is  to  sanctify  him,  ere  be  could  be  sanctified  and  so  fitted 
with. an  enlightened  reason  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Although 
ihM  could  only  be  revealed  to  men  by  divine  authority  which  in  its 
intrinsic  nature  was  truth,  hence  also  cognizable  aa  true  on  grounds  of 
reason, — yet,  in  the  order  of  time,  implicit  ftuth,  the  faith  of  authority, 
muat  have  the  precedence,^  aa  a  means  of  preparation  and  culture,  m 
order  to  a  caj>acity  for  thia  knowledge,  the  proceas  of  which  is  outward 
from  within.  Yet  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  bound  up  in  that  view  of 
Platonism  respecting  the  relation  of  dofn  to  ^ttott^/h?  in  religion ;  and  aa 
he  perceived,  that,  without  the  scientific  culture  to  which  but  compara- 
tively few  Christians  could  attain,  that  rational  knowledge  was  not 
possible,  but  as  without  it  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  still 
.  wautiag  to  Christianity ;  so  he  was  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  tiiat  those  few 
only  attained  to  the  real  blessedness  of  this  life  by  Christianity,  who  com- 
bined with  it  scientific  culture.  Bat  in  proportion  as  his  views  became 
more  clearly  unfolded  with  the  progress  of  his  Christian  life  ;  as  the  life 
of  faith  appeared  to  him  possessed  of  a  loftier  nature,  from  the  experience 
of  hia  own  heart ;  ^  and  as  he  became  acquainted  with  thia  life  among  all 

^  So  he  says,  in  the  work  de  morihus  ec-  nisi  ut  enra  ipsum,  quem  lognoscera  voln- 

desim  Calholira,  1. 1,  j  47,  in  opposition  to  mus,  priua  plena  caritate  dilisiimiis  ! 
the  Manidieans :  "Quamobrera  viclete,quam        ^  Ansaslin.  de  ordina,  1.  U.  e.  0.    Tcm- 

eint  perrersi  »lqae  prieposleri,  qni  sese  ar-  pore  anctorilas,  re  aulem  ratio  prior  eat. 
hitrantur  Dei  cogniDionem  tradere,  ut  per-        *  This  is  an  importanl  point,  also,  in  its 

focti  simus,  cum  perfeclomm  ipsa  sit  piffi-  bearing  on  the  development  of  Augastln's 

miuin.   Quid  ergo  agendum  est,  quid  qniEso,  views  respecting  grace  and  prcdostination 
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coridiiions  and  fonns  of  culture,  in  the  same  proportion  he  became 
coannced,  that  reason  (ratio)  did  bat  unfold  the  essential  contents  of 
what  was  given  by  faith,  into  the  form  of  rational  knowledge,  but  could 
impart  to  it  no  higher  character.  He  distjiietly  set  forth  this  relation 
of  reason  proceeding  out  of  faiih,  and  the  life  of  f^th,  to  faith  itself; 
especially  in  his  disputes  with  the  Manicheans,  who  reversed  this 
relation.^ 

Thus  it  was  first  bj  him,  that  the  great  principle  out  of  -which  the 
subsequent  doctrinal  system  developed  itself  in  its  independent  self- 
subsistence —"  fides  prsecedit  intcllectum "  —  was  established  in  a 
logically  consistent  manner.  We  find,  therefore,  in  Augustia  two  ton- 
dencias,  by  which  he  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  development  of 
Chrisliaa  knowledge  in  this  century,  and  in  the  following  ones:  a  tendency 
to  assert  the  dignity  and  independence  of  faith,  as  oppt^ed  to  a  proud, 
speculative  spirit  which  rent  itself  from  all  connection  with  the  Christian 
life  ;  and  to  point  out,  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  a  blind  faith, 
the  agreement  of  faith  with  reason,  the  development  of  faith  from  within 
itself  by  means  of  reason.^  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  here,  what  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  Augustin  assumed  as  that  on  which  faith  must 
fix,  and  from  which  it  must  take  its  departure,  eva^tUng  given  in  tJte 
^adition  of  the.  church :  hence  he  was  led  to  admit  into  his  raUo  many 
foreign  elements,  as  though  they  were  given  hy  fides;  and  his,  well- 
exercised  speculative  and  dialectic  intellect  made  it  easy  for  hhn  to  find 
reasons  for  everything,  —  to  construe,  aa  necessary,  everything  which 
had  once  become  fused,  although  originally  composed  of  heterogeneous 
elemente,  with  his  life  of  faith.  His  system  of  fdth  wanted  that  his- 
torical and  critical  direction,  whereby  alone,  returning  back,  at  aJl 
periods  of  time,  to  the  pure  and  original  fountain  of  Christianity,  it 
could  1-mke  and  preserve  itself  free  from  the  foreign  elements  which 
continually  threaten  to  mix  in  with  the  current  of  impure  temporal 
tradition. 

which  wo  shall   hereafter  esamine  more  Iielieves."    In  fnith  lies  also  tho  jearainir 

cloaely  when  we  approach  the  hiatoij  of  after  more  perfect  knowledge :   for   fiiitS 

tbese  doctrmes.    In  ihe  oulaet  when  his  cannot  exist  withont  the  longing  after,  Hnd 

tSith  woa  stiU  more  pni-ely  tlie  faith  of  an-  without  the  hope  of,  tiiat  which  one  believes, 

tlionty,  the  latter  appeared  to  him  as  the  Against  an  absolute  nnlairoiiism  of  ildes 

human  element,  to  which  alone  the  divirte  and  ratio,  he  says;  "Par  be  it  from  us  to 

could  attach  itself.    When  he  hnd  penetrac.  sappose,  thai  God  ahonid  hate  in  us  that  bv 

ed  more  deeply  into  the  essence  of  that  means  of  which  ho  has  made  na  superior  to 

which  13  the  life  of  faitli,  twth  itself  seemed  all  other  creatures.    Par  be  it  from  lis  to 

to  him  already  to  presuppose  the  communi-  suppoae,  that  we  are  to  believe  in  order  that 

cation  of  the  divine  element  lo  the  man :  it  wo  may  he  under  no  necaaaify  of  receiving 

seemed  to  him,  that  iu  faith  tho  divine  ajid  or  of  Eoekinjf  rational  knowledge'  ainee  we 

hntnnn  elements  were  already  conjoined,  could  not  eyen  beUore.  nnlcas  we  were  pos- 

^  As  in  the  tract  do  uulitaie  ci'edendi,  aessed  of  rational  aoula.    Even  thia  loo  ia 

»  On  thia  pomt,  the  letter  of  Auguatin  lo  beyond  all  question  in  conformity  with  rea- 

Umsentias,  ep.  120,  la  particularly  worthy  son,  that  in  aome  things  pertaining  lo  the 

ol  notice.    Me  here  proposes  the  problem,  ut  doctrines  of  aalvation,  which  we  are  as 

ea,qu£elideilinnitMe  jam  tenea,otiani  ratio-  jet  not  able  to  penetrate  by  onr  reason 

n^  luce  eonapiclas.    "Eiren  faith,"  aays  he,  faith  precedes  rational  knowfedgB,  that  so 

^11113  it3eyea,wifliwhieh,macoclainBonso,  the  dispoaition  maybe  purified  by  faith,  in 

It  aecs  that  to  be  true  which  still  it  does  not  orfer  to  be  in  a  condltjon,  at  aome  future 

Bee,  and  with  whi(^  It  sees  with  the  utmost  period,  lo  receive  tlio  light  of  ao   great 

confidence  that  it  does  not  yet  see  what  it  truth." 
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We  now  pass  to  consider  tlie  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity  singly  considered,  and  of  the  prominent  antagonisms  inthe 
modes  of  apprehending  and  treating  these  doctrines;  and,  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  presented,  in  their  peculiar  features,  the 
different  and  opposite  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit, 

2.  Opposite  ways  of  Apprehending  and  Treating  the  Single 
Great  Doctuises  of  Christianity. 

a.  Theology  in  the  lywre  limited  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine eoneerning  God. 

We  shall  notice  first  the  controversy  which,  in  its  result,  bad  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
God  ;  viz.  the  controversy  on  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  from  which 
all  the  others  may  be  most  conveniently  derived. 

This  controversy  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opposite  concep- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  period ;  and  its  origin  can  be  rightly  understood  and 
judged,  only  by  a  previous  consideration  of  the  latter.  Considering  ib 
in  this  connection,  we  can  be  under  no  temptation  of  ascribing  too  much 
importance  here  to  external  circumstances  and  occasions,  or  to  the  mflu- 
ence  of  any  individual  man,  as,  for  instance,  Arius.  Neglecting  this, 
we  might  easily  be  misled  to  paes  an  u^ust  judgment  on  Arius,  after 
having  unjustifiably  removed  him  out  of  his  connection  with  the  dog- 
matic development  of  his  tunes,  so  as  to  consider  his  system  merely  as 
Us  own  work,  and  not  as,  in  a  cert^n  sense,  a  product  of  the  epoch  of 
dogmatic  development  in  which  his  hfe  was  destined  to  fall. 

We  observed,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  two  main  sys- 
tems on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  more  particularly  on  the  doe- 
trine  concerning  the  relation  of  file  Son  of  God  to  the  Father :  the 
system,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  Western  church,  in  which  the 
Christian  theistie  interest  was  most  distinctly  expressed ;  and  the  Ori- 
ental system  of  emanation  and  subordination,  which  obtained  a  settled 
form  through  the  labors  of  Origen.  By  the  former,  the  unity  of  essence 
(the  A/ui™""™)  ii^  the  Triad  was  made  specially  prominent,  with  a  view 
to  distinguish  precisely  the  Son  of  God  from  fJl  created  beings,  and  to 
retain  firmly  the  principle  of  Monarch'y  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  system  had  grown  from  the  establishing,  under  more  precise  con- 
ceptions, of  the  older  emanation  theory,  —  its  aim  being  simply  to  re- 
move from  the  latter  all  temporal  and  sensuous  representations.  This 
system,  it  is  ti-ue,  in  one  respect  coincided  with  the  other ;  namely, 
that  it  affirmed  the  difierence  not  merely  in  degree,  but  m  essence,  be- 
twixt the  Son  of  God  and  all  created  bemgs:  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  essence  was  combated  by  this  system  as  an  annihilation  of  the 
distinction  of  persons ;  and  this  constitutes  that  opposition  between  the 
two  systems  which  we  remarked  already  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period.  But  when  now  the  opposition  to  the  foroier  system  was  carried 
to  a  still  further  extreme,  a  third  system  was  formed,  which,  along  with 
tie  unity  of  essence,  rejected  also  the  eternal  generation ;  and,  in  gen- 
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eral,  would  not  admit  anj  essential  dilfereneo  between  the  conception. 
Ml  of  bod,  and  the  conception  of  a  created  beiog,  —  between  the 
notion  of  a  generation  from  God,  and  the  notion  of  a  creation.  This 
Bjstem  stood  connected  with  the  older  anbordination  theorr,  and  .a. 
m  so  far,  nothing  new,"  hut  onlj  an  attempt  to  fix  and  hold  fast,  in  thii^ 
doctnnc,  an  earlier  step  of  development,  in  opposition  to  any  further 
progressive  movement.  The  novelty  consisted  in  the  fonn  in  ihich  the 
doctnne,  so  fixed  and  held  fast,  was  nndeistood,  and  in  which  it  must 
assume  a  more  ngidlv  distmclive  and  exclusive  character.  In  the 
letter  of  Dionvsius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Dionjsius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ■ 
we  find  already  the  indications  of  such  a  mode  of  apprehension  fsee 
vol.  I  sect  3,  p.  1037.)  Now  it  was  this  which,  bein>  fall,  » 
preaicd,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  b,  the  presb|ler  Arius, 
evoked  the  disputes,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  whieh  wc  aie  about  to 
give  an  account. 

As  to  Arius,  it  should  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  his  peculiar  theo- 
logiciJ  education,  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  presbyter  Lucian  of  An. 
tioeh  -  brom  liis  school  he  took  that  direction  which  led  him  to  place 
the  free,  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  at  the  basis  of  his 
doctrinal  system.  But  in  cases  where  this  direction  was  not  accom- 
panied  with  a  general  intuition  of  biblical  ideas  vitalaed  by  Christian 
experience,  and  this  general  hituition  had  not  made  plain  the  true 
relation  of  the  particular  to  the  general  in  the  expressions  of  holy  writ 
It  might  tend,  by  laying  too  great  stress  on  particulars,  and  givini  them 
an  undue  prominence,  to  promote  narrow  views  of  the  truths  of  faith 
Ihis  was  the  case  with  Arius,  in  whom  «  tendency  to  narrow  concep. 
tions  ol  the  undetstandmg,  exclusive  of  th«  intuitive  faculty,  prcdomt 
nated.  ^  In  the  Antiochian  school,  too,  be  probably  took  a  direction  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  which  led  him  to  give 
particular  prominence  to  the  distinction  of  bj'postases,  and  what  was 
connected  therewith,  to  assume  at  the  same  time  a  polemical  attitude 
against  the  Homoousion.^  But  even  in  the  system  of  Orison's  school 
at  Alexandiaa,  he  might  ajlenvards  find  many  points  of  concurrence 
with  his  own  views,  as  well  in  the  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
umty  of  essence  and  in  the  subordination  theory,  as  also  in  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  self-determiiation  of  all  rational 
beings  was  here  apprehended.  Arius  certainly  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  hut  only  bringing  out  and  establishing 
the  old  church  subordination  system ;  —without  which  it  seemed  to  him 
neither  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Triad,  nor  the  self-subsistent 
personality  of  the  Logos,  eould  be  mmtained.  "  We  must  either  sup. 
pose,  says  Anus,  "  two  divine  original  essences  without  beginning,  and 
independent  of  each  other;  we  must  substitute  a  Syarchy  in  place  of 
the  Monarchy ;  or  we  must  not  shrink  from  assertmg  that  the  Logos  had 

.T  'i^,''  '^J^  altjiough  the  Logos  woo        =  Which  maybe  gathered  from  the  dr.* 

Ji..bll«.d,.tmjul,h.d  tarn  other  m.tod  oom.lano.,  that  ho  addr,»»   th,  ll.h™ 

bolnga.  yet  no  aeraplea  were  fell  at  the  Ensohius  of  Kicomcdia,  in  his  letler  nre- 

same  time  to  apply  lo  him  the  phrase  i^nc^  served  to  us  by  Tiieodorsl  and  Epiphanius, 

in  i^verbs  8 ;  22 ;  conseqnenlly,  in  so  as  ^Xhntiaaeim^. 


-.,  ...   ^.^.Eius  n..!^,  vuiiBcqiiBniiy,  in  so      as  OKMOVKIOfJi 

ti»r,crfapp!yingtohnnthenameofaKrio/iO,        '  See  voL  L  sect  m  n 
VOL.  II.  81 
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a  beginning  of  liis  existence,  that  there  was  a  moment  when  he  did  not 
a3jetexiat"  (hv^reoin^.y  The  idea  of  a  becoming  without  a  begin- 
ning, a  derivation  in  essence  and  not  in  time,  was,  to  the  feebly  specula- 
tive and  feebly  mtuilive  mind  of  Anus,  something  too  subtle  and  refined, 
—  something  incomprehensible,  self  contradictory.  We  perceive  here 
how  little  suited  Origen's  method  of  intuition  was  to  the  mind  of  Anus. 
Bo,  too,  he  supposed  that,  by  a  generatioo  from  God,  —  inasmuch  as  par- 
ticular stress  was  Itud  on  this  notion  of  a  generation  from  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  creation,  —  nothing  at  all  could  be  (Ustinctly  conceived, 
unless  men  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  sensuous  Gnostic  represen- 
tations of  a  partition  of  the  divine  essence.''  But  if  men  chose  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  notion  Son  of  God,  and  to  employ  this  designa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  Logos  from  all  created  beings, 
they  would  in  this  way  also  fall  into  sensuous,  anthropopathic  notions. 
Between  God  the  Creator,  and  the  creature,  notiiing  else  coitld  be  con- 
ceived as  intervening.  Either  Christ  was  a  divine,  ori^nal  essence, 
like  the  Father,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  two  Gods, 
or  else  there  should  he  no  fear  or  hesitation  in  distinctiy  avowing  that 
he  was,  like  all  other  creatures  of  God,  created,  formed,  begotten,  —  or 
however  else  it  might  be  expressed ;  for,  however  it  was  expressed,  the 
matter  itself  remtuaed  tiie  same,  — by  his  own  will,  as  it  pleased  him, 
fi-om  nothing  Qi  oS*  ii^v.)  Those  passages  of  the  Hew  Testament  m 
which  he  believed  he  found  the  expression  notdv  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ,^  in  which  he  found  him  styled  the  Fint-bom^^  cousc- 
quentiy  a  beginning  of  existence,  as  he  thought,  ascribed  to  him,  he 
could  cite  in  favor  of  his  theory.  By  all  this,  he  intended  by  no  means 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ';  but  would  ascribe  to  him  the  greatest 
dignity  which  a  being  could  have  after  God,  without  entirely  annulling 
the  distinction  between  that  being  and  God.  God  created  him,  or 
begat  him,  with  the  intent  through  hinn  to  produce  all  things  else ;  the 
distance  betwixt  God  and  all  otiier  beings  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the 
supposition  that  God  could  have  produced  them  immediately.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  when  he  determined  to  pi'oduce^  the  entire 
creation,  he  begat  a  being  who  is  as  like  to  him  in  perfections  as  any 
creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  this  Being,  the  whole  creation.^  The  names  Son  of  God,  and  Logos, 
were  given  to  him  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other  created  beings, 
inasmuch  as,  although,  like  all  created  beings,  he  owed  everything  to 

iHe   intentionally   avoided   snying,  ^J-  f -Qc  Spa  SiTi-^v  6 -Sei^  tUv  yip^v  laiaai 

raovof,  oiuv  6t£,  for  he  unquealionably  sup-  ^mv,  inei&n  iifa  /^  iuvaiiiVTiv  aiiTi/v  pru- 

posed  that  the  Li^os  was  produced  by  the  axetv  r^g  tdu  warpoi;  ixpaTov  xswos  iiai  r^ 

Father  before  all  time :  the  concep^ons  of  wop'  airoi  Stiiuovpjias.  iroirf  Koi  KTifei  micj- 

time  and  of  creation  beinf ,  according  to  ruf  fovov  tva  koX  koM  Totrmi  vlov  Kai  ?a- 

hie  oninion.  insoparably  connected.  jw,  Iva  tootoS  /iiaov  yevoidvov,  oiruif  Soimw 

2  Here  he    might  take  sides  with   the  nat  -rit  ^avra  ii'  airoi  yh>c8<u.   ivviiSy. 

fceehool  of  Origen  against  a  yevvijofc  te  i^r  Achanas.  orat  II.  c.  Avian.  5  24.   Although 

obaiaq  tdu  -SraS,  little  as  he  conld  agree,  ac-  Athanasins  is  here  stating  that  in  which 

cording  to  the  above  remarliB,  with  the  spiI^^  Eusehius  of  Nieomedifl,  Asleriiis  and  Arms 

nsl  way  of  anprehendinf  the  doctrine  of  agreed,  and  these  very  words  consequently 

emanation  in  the  same  school.  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Ariua,  yet  ihej- 
»  Aitt,  ap.  2,  3B.    Heb.  3  :  2. 
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the  ivill  and  fivor  of  llio  Creator,  In-  yel  enjojed  the  nearest  relation- 
ship to  Him,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  reason,  wisdom,  ijoiver  all  which 
titles  could  onlj  be  transferred  to  Christ  in  an  improper,  metonvmical 
sense,  were  yet  manifested  hv  him  in  the  most  perfect  decree      As  an 
example  of  the  rude  stjle  of  conception  and  expression  in  iihich  Arins 
indulged,  we  may  take  the  foDowing  remark  of  his;  "Harin^  deter- 
mmcd  to  create  us,  God  created  a  certain  being  whom  he  named  Lcos, 
Wisdom,  and  Son,  m  order  to  create  us  by  him."  ■    Arius  quoted 
many  examples  of  scripture  phraseology,  to  show  that  the  expressions 
iiogos,  power  of  God,  are  bj  no  means  always  used  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures in  the  same  sense ;  so  that  it  was  in  nowise  necessary  to  undeS 
stand  by  these  terms  a  power  and  a  reason  of  God  inseparable  from  the 
Dime  Essence ;   but  they  were  ofltimes  transferred  and  applied  in 
an  improper  sense  to  other  objects;  as,  for  example,  when  even  the 
locusts,  Joel  2:    25,  (according  to  the  Alexandrian  veision,)  were 
called  the  great  power  of  G»d.>     Such  explanations  as  these  might, 
indeed,  oasdy  furnish  occasion  for  representing  Arius  as  a  man  whose 
main  bent  was  to  contend  against  the  divine  dignitv  of  the  Saviour,  and 
to  misrepresent  him.     But  in  reality  this  was  meaiit  by  Arius  only  as  a 
grammatical^  vmdication  of  his  own  way  of  apprehending  a  biblical  idea, 
where  certainly  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  suppose  that  from  these 
examples,  adduced  to  establish  the  scriptural  use  of  language,  anything 
should  or  could  be  inferred  tending  to  the  disparagement  of  Jur  Saviour. 
Jiut  tins  grammatical  interpretation  must  doubtless  have  appeared  offen- 
sive to  the  prevailing  doctrinal  interest,  which  flowed  out  of  a  hearty 
Christian  feeling.     Alius  perceived,  beyond  all  question,  that,  from  the 
yery  conception  of  a  creature,  an  uifinite  distance  must  be  mferred 
betwixt  him  and  the  Creator;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  expressing  this. 
Ihis,  in  tact,  Ongen  had  already  expressed  in  affirming  that  as  God  is 
m  essence,  infimlely  exalted  above  all  created  beings,  so,  too,  in  es- 
sence he  was  mfimtely  exalted  above  the  highest  of  created  beings,  the 
Son ;  and  the  latter,  in  essence,  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  him.« 
_    He  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  rational  creature  — 
m  this  particular,  falling  in  as  well  with  the  school  of  Origen,  as  with  thai 
of  Antioch— tAe  eelf-determining,  mutahh,  free  mil ;  the  foundation 
01  all  the  supenonty  enjoyed  by  rational  beings.     This  principle  he 
applied  also,  without  concealment  or  evasion,  to  Christ.   By  his  nature, 
as  a  created  being,  Christ  possessed  a  will  subject  to  change  ;  hut  he 
had  constantly  directed  it  to  that  only  which  is  iood,  and  by  this  means 
he  had  become  oioi-a%  unchangeable.     Thus  the  Son  of  God,  too,  had 
obtained  the  glory  which  ho  possessed  above  all  other  creatures,  not 
without  the  desert  of  his  own  will ;  for  as  God  by  his  foreknowledge 
saw,  from  the  beginning,  what  a  holy  life  Christ  would  lead,  as  a  man 
m  passing  triumphantly  through  ah  his  confficts,  he  bestowed  on  him 
that  gtory,  foreseeing  that  he  would  deserve  it  as  the  reward  of  his 

1  Atbanas.  c.  Arian.  I.  4  5.    Agreeing        =  See  in  Athannsini 
pr»asely  Willi  rlie   passage    above  cited;        ^ 'AMArauH' Kal  It^jioin^  narH  wavra  TJit 
f.5'3  '■'"'  *'""?'.'"!'.,  "■"»»«"  1""    m  „,^i  es„-„  .«J  a«*,c- W««5 
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Virtue.^  Nor  did  lie  believe  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  Christ  whom 
he  found  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  in  any  other  we^  than  this. 
How  conceive  of  his  struggles  and  conflicta  in  the  view  of  death,  and 
of  his  prayer  in  these  conflicts,  without  a  cbangeableneas  of  will  ?  Had 
he  been  the  almighty  power  of  God  himself,  he  would  have  had  no  fears 
for  himself,  bat  rather  would  have  imparted  strength  to  others.  And,  in 
the  2d  of  Philippians,  Paul  does  in  fact  represent  his  exaltation,  as 
being  the  reward  of  the  obedience  manifested  iu  his  life,^  By  simply 
distinguishing  here  between  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  in  Christ, 
Arins  might,  indeed,  have  been  easily  refuted  ;  but  this  refutation 
could  not  have  touched  him  according  to  the  coherence  of  his  own  sys- 
tem ;  for  here,  too,  he  held  fast  to  the  as  yet  rude,  undeveloped  doctrine 
of  the  first  centuries,  and  trenched  himself  io  what  he  supposed  he  found 
literally  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence,  following  the  older 
mode  of  apprehension,  he  considered  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  to 
consist  simply  in  his  union  with  a  human  body ;  ^  and  hence,  too,  all  the 
actions  aud  expressions  of  Christ  denoting  dependence  on  God,  or  limi- 
tation of  any  kind,  as,  for  example,  prayer  and  every  manifestation  of 
ignorance,  could  only  appear  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
^eory  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  as  a  created  being. 
If  Christ  was  in  essence  the  true  and  indwelling  wisdom  of  the  Father, 
how  then  could  it  be  written,  that  he  grew  in  wisdom  ?  Luke  2  :  52. 
How  could  he  ask  where  Laaarus  had  been  laid,  etc.  'i  * 

Now  although  such  a  conception  of  Christ  did,  indeed,  contradict 
what  is  truly  contained  in  the  faith  of  Christ's  divinity,  still  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  name  of  God,  which  he  believed  he  found 
clearly  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,^  and  in  the  older  con- 
fessions of  faith.  He  was  not  conscious  to  himself  of  deviating  from 
the  older  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  church  ;  since  in  truth  so  much  in 
the  older  church-teachers  seemed  to  apeak  in  favor  of  his  opmion. 
Probably  he  appealed  to  those  passages  of  scripture,  where  the  name 
of  God  seems  to  be  applied  in  an  improper  sense  to  created  beings,  and 
thence  argued  that  it  was  applied  after  an  analogous  manner,  but  in 
the  highest  sense,  to  the  Logos.  Anus  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
system,  express  himself  otherwise  than  to  say,  that  as  Chnst  was  all 
ttiat  which  he  was  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  by  the  communication 

'  T^    usv  9UOE1  uamp  in'tVTis,  ofinj  nal  oily  Titiinji'  t^  iu^av  SiSufev,  t/v  SvSpa- 

airdg  6  Myo;  sari  rpnrrtf,  rii  K  iiiu  oftref-  Jrof  Knl  in  1%  lif^f  laxc  /lerfl  rainc  Cii^e 

ouai^,  ftjf  /JoiiiCTiK,  fJEWEi  KcMc,  6n  /ihroi  H  Ipyw  alirov,  uv  irpoej-vu  i  esii(,  ToUniTOV 

0Xsc,  iivarat  Tpcjren&ac  xai  airdc  aaitip  aMn/  vvv  Ytyovivai,  trETzoaiKe. 

Koi  ^/mc,  Tpewr^s  611  pijoeuc.    {Arins  waa  *  Athanas,  orat.  HI.  26, 1.  43. 

led  to  push  the  matter  thus  far,  on  account  *  We  poreuive  hore  also  tlie  ngreemenl 

of  the  notions  ho  entertained  of  the  evea-  and  opposition  between  AvJos  and  Ori^n. 

tnre  and  of  free  will;  for  he  set  the  change-  He  comdded  with  the  latter  in  confiidering; 

ableness  of  the  free  will  over  againat  a  the  glorification  of  Christ  the  reword  of  his 

blind  necessity  of  nature.    The  Arians  pro-  merit ;  but  Origen  referred  tliis  to  Christ's 

pieed  the  dilerania:  "Either  the  Son  of  human  soul,  — see  roL  I.  sect.  3,  p.  1066,— 

God  has  a  changeable  free  will,  by  virtue  Anus  to  Iho  Iii^os  himself, 

of  which  he  may  incline  to  moral  evil  or  to  '  Athanaa.  oral.  IIL  26. 

moral  good,  or  he  is  without  will,  like  a  ^  Since,  at  all  events,  he  referred  to  him 

block  of  wood  or  a  stone."    Athanas.  oral,  at  least  the  passage  concerning  the  Logos 

e.  Arian.  I,  ^  35.)    Aiii  toCto  sat  jipoyiva-  in  the  beginning  of  John's  gospel 
Bnaii  i  flEOf,  tacaSai  kuTlAii  ufrui',  TrpoMjJuv 
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of  that  grace  he  had  obtained  the  divine  titles  and  divine  di<fnity, 
although  in  his  essence  he  was  not  the  true  God.i  He  affinned7with 
the  other  chnrch-teachers,  the  incomprehensiblenesB  of  the  divine 
essence  to  all  created  bein^ ;  and,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  con- 
sistently applied  this  likewise  to  the  Son  of  God,  since,  in  placing  him 
with  created  beings,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  To  Jesus,  too,  the 
essence  of  God  waa  incomprehensible  ;  and  Christ  knew  him  in  a  man- 
ner differing  from  the  knowledge  of  other  created  beings  oidy  in 
degree,  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  higher  powere  bestowed 
on  hini  hy  the  Father.^ 

All  that  we  know  about  Arins  would  bj  no  means  persuade  ua  to 
acknowledge  in  him  a  man  fitted,  by  his  swperioritv  of  intellect,  to  pro- 
duce a  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine.  He  himself  was  assur- 
edly far  from  entertaining  any  such  design.  He  was  intending  simply 
to  defend  the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  Trinity  against 
Sabeilian  and  Gnostic  opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner. 
He  was  in  nowise  conscious  to  himself  of  the  result  to  which  bis  ten- 
dency and  his  principles  really  led.  It  m&y  justly  he  inferred,  however, 
from  the  character  of  this  system,  and  from  the  onward  step  of  human 
nature,  that,  if  Arianism  had  been  able  to  gain  the  victory,  men  would 
not  have  rested  content  with  the  results  which  satisfied  Anus,  with  such 
a  half-way  form  of  doctrinal  opinions  as  could  satisfy  neither  the 
demands  of  the  understanding,  which  aims  to  comprehend  everything, 
nor  those  of  Christian  consciousness  and  feeling.  This  contracted 
sober  tendency  of  the  understanding  would  have  gone  on  to  express 
itself  still  further,  and  would  have  drawn  down  the  transcendent  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  to  another  and  an  alien  province.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  well  he  conceived  that  to  him  who 
had  seized  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  in  its  true  import  and  in  its 
coherence  with  the  entire  system  of  Christian  faith,  the  Arian  doctrine 
must  have  appeared  repugnant  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  when  he 
contemplated  it  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact,  that  this  controvei-sy  related  to  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment,  both  in  a  doctrinal  and  in  a  more  general  Chriatkn 
point  of  view, 

The  Arius  with  whom  these  disputes  began,  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  arrangements, 
(see  vol.  II.  sect.  1,  p.  343,)  presided  over  an  independent  parish 
church  of  this  city,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Baucalis.  He  had  been 
placed  here  shortly  before  the  presbyter  Alexander  had  been  made 
bishop  of  thia  city.     Bemg  a  rigid  ascetic,*  ho  had  probably  great  influ- 

'  E!  Si  raZ  MycTM  Se&t;,  iW  <ms  il^Si-  sage  in  Athanasius,  Anui  says,  moreover: 

vSf  ianv,  uUa  /isTom  jopiTOf,  iimp  Kal  oi  AM(  6  vloc  T^v  iavToi  obaiav  ohn  oldc 

aiiAoi.maTec,abTa  Koi  abrdc'MjeTai  6vd/ian  Perhaps  he  tanght  ihat  no  Created  beinii 

u^miStof.    L.C.I.  }«■  could  comprehend  Kb  own  essence;  anl 

O  yivuaaec  sal  6  jiMmc  ovoOnyuf  TO!f  teraaining  Irue  to  his  principle,  applied  liiis 

Wfoif  /lerpoic,  luic  nai  IJ^emt.  amrep   Kal  also  to  the  Son  of  God. 

i/iei^  yivwniO/icii  ko-tH   t^   I6iay  divn/iiv.  » In  Ihe  Anan  doctrine  concerning  free- 

I.  e.  Anan.  4  B.    The  same  is  stated  as  a  dom  may  be  found,  in  fatt,  already  the 

doctrine  of  Anna,  by  the  Arian  historian,  germ  of  Pelapianism 

Philostoi^ius,  IL  3.    According  to  the  pas-  »  In  the  old  accouDt  of  the  Meletian 
vol..  II.                                        31* 
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encc  witli  liis  coraraunity,  as  this  was  a,  mode  of  life  which  there  easily 
procured  the  highest  respect. 

Respecting  the  firat  outbreak  of  the  controversy,  there  are  different 
reports,  which  admit  perhaps  of  being  reconciled,  if  we  consider  that 
the  first  beginnings  of  aach  schisms,  cherished  as  they  may  be  in 
secret  long  before  any  public  outbreak,  are  capable  of  being  stated 
and  described  in  different  ways  according  to  different  points  of  view. 
It  13  possible  that  Anus  may  have  displayed  his  zeal,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  faith,  before  he  became  a  presbyter,  and,  in  seeking  to  diffuse  hb 
own  peculiar  principles,  have  made  himself  friends  and  enemies.^  When 
he  proceeded  to  spread  his  opinions,  under  the  new  bishop  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  own  parish  church,  he  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  other  members  of  the  clergy.  Alexander,  in  the  outset, 
took  no  part  in  it :  he  showed  himself  at  the  be^nning  undecided  in  his 
judgment,  until  finally,  on  the  occasion  of  a  theological  conference, 
which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  accustomed  to  hold  at  certain 
times  with  his  clergy,  he  declared  distinctly  against  Arius.^ 

The  bishop  Alexander,  at  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  Alexandria, 
and  then  at  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops, 
composed  of  a  hundred  members,  in  the  year  321,  deposed  Arius  from 
his  office,  and  excluded  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 

After  Arius  had  been  excommunicated,  he  wrote,  in  defence  and  for 
the  propagation  of  his  doctrines,  a  book  called  Thalia,  probably  a  mis- 
cellany composed  of  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  from  which  we  have 
already  cited  a  few  important  fragments  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
his  system.  He  wrote  also  a  collection  of  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
pilgrims  —  an  old  expedient,  for  spreading  reli<^ous  opinions  among 
the  people.  For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  probable,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fragments  preserved,  from  the  comparatively  prosaic  spirit  of  Arius, 
and  the  prosaic  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  in  the  apologetical  work, 
and  in  the  songs  above  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  poetical  besides 
'the  mere  form. 

Alexander,  moreover,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  more  enunent  bishops, 

schism,  it  is  said  of  Arius ;  Hubituin  por-  the  latter  attHohed  themselves  to  one  or  the 

tans  pietatis.    See  Osservaiioni  Icttcnirie  other  of  the  parish  preabjtors ;  hut  many 

,Verora,lII.  1738,  p-  16,  i.  e.  he  wore  the  of  these  parties  were  lost  again,  while  the 

'pallium  of  the  ascetics.    With  this  ^reea  more  irapormnt  antagonism  betwixt  Arius 

'also  the  description  of  Bpiphanius,  when  he  and  the  defenders  of  the  Homoousion  be- 

sikTS  of  him :  "Sv  Ka^^l^a;  rb  sliSo^,  ii/ii^opiov  came  continually  more  distiuctly  prominent, 

ilvSiSBoiiSuevos.  and  exwuded  more  widely.    According  to 

1  In  the  record  above  referred  to,  pnb-  both  the  reports,  the  bishop  Alexander  had 

lished  by  MalTei,  it  is  said  of  Arins:  Et  his  attention  first  directed  to  the  danger 

ipse  doctoris  desiderium  habens.    His  nip-  which  threatened  from  other  quarters :  ac- 

ture  with  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  cording  lo  Sozomen,  he  at  first  appeared 

his  union  with  the  Meletian  party,  had  some  nndecided.    Socrates  mentions  the  theolog- 

connection  perhaps  already  with  doctrinal  ical  conference!    There  is  also  an  allusion 

differences.  lo  this  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Con- 

'  SoKimen  and  Epiphaniua  relate,  that  slantine  to  Alexander  and  Arias,  cited  by 

Oie  contrOTersy  arose  in  the  tirst  place  in-  Ensebius,  de  vita  Constantini,  1.  II.  e.  69, 

dependently  of  the  bishop  Alexandei'.    Ac-  when  he  says,  that  the  bishop  Alexander 

cording  to  the  latter's  account,  several  dif-  had  asked  all  his  presbyters,  how  thej  un- 

ferent   parties  had   already  been   formed  dorstood  a  certain  passage  of  scripture, 
among  the  dergj  and  the  laity,  according  as 
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in  which  he  represented  tl\e  doctrines  of  Anus  as  being  aitogetiier 
unchristiau  ;  and  although  he  descrihed  these  doctrines  as  they  must  have 
appeared  to  him  from  his  own  point  of  view,  yet  it  carmot  be  said  that 
he  indulged  himself  in  charging  against  them  his  own  infei'ences.  But 
Arias  also  sought,  on  his  own  part,  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  suffrages 
of  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  Eastern  chui-ch  ;  and  this  he  could 
not  have  felt  to  he  a  very  difficult  task :  for  the  majority  of  them,  though 
not  friendly  to  his  own  doctrines,  were  yet  not  any  more  favorably 
disposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion,  which  Alexander  maintained. 
They  were  inclined  rather,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Origenistic  system, 
which  occupied  the  middle  place  between  the  two  schisms  ;  —  that  sys- 
tem from  which  afterwards  sprang  the  so-called  Semi-Arianism  :  and  in 
the  opposition  to  tho  system  of  Alexander,  Arius  could  find  many  a 
point  of  concurrence  with  his  own  doctrines,  of  which  he  would  not  he 
slow  to  avail  himself.  He  affirmed  that  he  took  ground  only  against 
thase  heretical  doctrines  which  attributed  to  the  Son  of  God  the  same 
want  of  beginning  as  to  the  Father,^  and  which  taught  a  sensuous 
emanation,  a  partition  of  the  divine  e^ence.'  His  doctrine,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  produced  ^f  »*«  ovruw,  he  explained  in  the  sense  in  \Yhich 
it  was,  in  fact,  customary  to  undei-stand  this  expression  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  creationoutof  nothing,  viz.,  that  by  it,  was  simply 
excluded  the  supposition  of  a  preexisting  matter,  or  of  an  efflux  out  of 
the  divine  essence.  The  Son  was  produced  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,  before  all  time,  as  perfect  God,  only-begotten,  nnchangeable.' 
These  explanations,  of  which,  it  is  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
contradicted  the  real  doctrines  of  Arius,  in  which,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  moderating  influence  of  a  respect  to  the 
ruling  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  church, — these  explanations  were  unques- 
tionably suited  to  gain  over  the  dominant  party  in  his  favor.  Men  of 
great  influence  in  the  Eastern  church  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  Arius  and  his  bishop  —  a  compromise  of  this 
sort,  that  the  bishop  Alexander  should  allow  Arius  to  retsun  his  parochi^ 
office,  without  requiring  that  his  views  of  the  faith  should  agree  in  all 
respects  with  his  own.  Two  individuals,  in  particular,  sought,  by  their 
negotiations,  to  bring  this  about :  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  as  bishop 
of  that  city  which,  under  the  government  of  Dioclesian,  had  become  the 
imperial  residence  for  a  main  division  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  Arius, 
and,  still  more  than  many  others,  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine ;  and 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  who  had  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  learned  and  accomplished  theologian.* 

1  Styled  h[m  (niimyenfljT-of.  Christ  the  predicate  of  immatability;  but 

s  Of  rflii  urow  XeyouTei,  ol  piv  ipvyiiv,  ol  lieve  also  the  whole  depended  on  ihe  quea. 

Si  irpo^iAiiv.  tion,  —  how  this  was  lo  be  understood.    Ho 

■  Consistently,  indeed,  Arius  eouiti  not  must  have  understood  it  as  meaning,  ftat 

appiv  to  Christ  such  an  Bxpreasion  as  ir^  Christ  was  immutjible,  not  in  his  essence, 

pTK  deoc;  bat  ha  might  doubtless  eaj  this,  hut  by  virtue  of  the  bent  of  hb  will  as  fore- 

accordine  to  the  Tagne  and  indefinite  man-  known  by  God. 

ner  in  which  ha  applied  the  name  of  God.  ♦  The  system  of  Eusebius  —  as  it  hud  al- 

ThegrBatestdiffiealty  he  must  have  found,  ready  been  mstnred  previous  to  the  com- 

from  bis  own  point  of  view,  in  attributing  to  mencementof  tbe  Anaa  coniroveideB|-aDd 
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The  latter  was,  from  the  first,  disinclined  to  public  dialectical  disputes 
on  divine  things  :  he  waa  anxious  to  avoid  and  suppress  them ;  resem- 
bling in  this  respect  another  great  church-teacher  from  the  school  of 
Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  He  dreaded,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  the  intrusion  of  profane  passions  into  investigations  on  such 
matters,  which,  beyond  all  others,  required,  in  order  to  any  right  under- 
standing, the  purity,  calmness,  and  quiet  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
Holding  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father  to  be  a 
subject  which  transcended  the  limited  powers  of  all  created  minds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  human,  the  more  unwise  and  mischievous  did  he 
consider  disputes  on  such  matters  as  these.  Convinced  that  only  a 
mind  the  most  practised  in  thinking,  and  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sen- 
suous and  temporal  relations,  could  approximate  to  any  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  a  matter  in  its  very  essence  incomprehensible,  it  seemed  to 
him  the  more  absurd  and  perverse  to  make  such  things  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  men  whose  minds  had  not  been  trained  to  speculation,  and  even 
to  introduce  this  controveru  am  n  u  lucated  laymen,  who  could 
understand  nothing  at  all  ah  h  ma      s.     He  was  more  distinctly 

conscious  than  others,  of  t  m  fi  d  to  the  human  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  of  the  b     -cen  speculative,  dogmatic 

explanations,  and  the  practi  nn  faith.  "What  are  we  men," 

he  argued,  "  who  are  unab  u  d  a  d  a  thousand  things  that  he 
immediately  at  our  feet  1   ^  h   kn       h  w  he  soul  became  united  with 

as  he  cxiiibils  it  in  his  work  wtitt  themoslacuteintellectnbstracting 
this  time,  ihe  denionslralio  evan  relnlions  of  time  Hud  sin-p  could 
coincides  entirely  with  that  of  Orig  rm  adequnte  representation  (A^n-an; 
from  this  circamstancB,  we  may  rm  inwoi  ijiavTu^ai  vtm  ysmniTfrr  on  ;jpovoif 
judgment  of  ita  relation  to  the  Aria  /le  Mik  mira,  iarepov  &  nore  fiyomra 
He  waa,  with  Origen,  inclined  lo  f  ijv  /uAXov  6i  jrpd  nuin.itJ  aluruv  iji- 
theory  of  Buboi'dination,  —  the  noti  pi/  at  unEjriXoyiaruf  liiuv.  In  Ihat  work, 
airavydijjui  To6  Trporm  ^urfc  of  a  w  before  the  time  of  the  Anan  lontro- 
Tov,  and  a  ^uf  fsirepov,  —  ovoui  ir/i  e  doea  not  hesitate,  it  is  ti  ue  to 
SiVTEpa ;  to  consider  the  Son  as  th  p  Son  of  God  the  rE^iow  d^^ioi  pytijia 
reSeciion  of  the  ori^iti^  lig-lit.  in  m  ov  ou,  and  so  consequently  he  conid 
perfect  manner,  like  in  all  things  m  m  also  the  KTiaiia  Tet.sim.  bat,  be 
Father,  his  most  peifect  image,  al  g  h  Arian  controversies  men  did  not,  m 
himself,  d^opuu/ievof  r^  irarpi  xartl  vt  general  thing  distinguish  so  care- 
moreover,  i/ioioc  Kar"  oliainv,  as  he  is  ac  he  Eastern  chureh  the  doctnnal 
the  eliai:  T^  iyewnSrow  Kai  irpun  ess  ns  employed  on  this  i  oint  But 
See,  for  example,  lib,  IV.  prseparat  evangel,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  connec 
c.  3.  Euaebius  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  tion  and  tr^n  of  ideas  in  Eusebins  that  ha 
Son  of  Ciod  conld  not  be  called  absolnlely  made  an  essential  distinction  between  the 
eternal  (uir^uf  HSm^),  like  the  Fatherj  that  Son  of  God  and  created  beings,  and  in 
it  was  necessary  lo  ascribe  to  him  an  origin  the  work  de  ecclesiastica  theologia,  written 
of  existence  from  Ihe  Father,  —  since  Ihas  after  the  Arian  contioier^ies  he  declared 
only  was  it  possible  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  himself  expressly  as  being  agiinst  thoie 
□f  the  monarchy ;  and  that  it  waa  impossible  who  reckoned  the  Son  of  God  among  the 
to  express  the  truth  a/Ur  the  mama'  of  men,  Kna/uira ;  he  taught  that  God  wai  the  Falkfr 
in  any  olher  way  than  by  saying  the  ex-  of  the  Christ  alone, — the  GodandCrealorof 
istenceoftheFaUier  precedes  the  esialence  all  other  beinga;  that  Ihe  Son  of  God  had 
and  the  origin  of  the  Son  (A  trar^p  npoU-  come  into  existence  in  a  way  wholly  differ- 
napxa  rav  vuni  xat  J%  j-evftrfuf  aiiToS  irpoil-  ent  from  that  of  all  other  beings  {ovxi/miac 
f^CTJjKEv) ;  hnt  yet  it  w^  necessary  here  to  roTf  ^jhttqI^  -yfTv^Tolq  vKoariaTa),  —  conse- 
remove  away  all  relations  of  time.  In  a  quently  that  there  waa  an  essential  difference 
word,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Son  of  between  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God  and 
God  WHS  one  which  transcended  the  coneep-  that  of  a  created  being.  EcclCBiast.  theol 
tions  of  all  created  beuigs,  and  of  which  1. 1,  c.  S 
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the  bodj,  and  liow  it  leaves  it?  What  is  the  essence  of  the  angels 
and  the  essence  of  our  own  soul  ?  And  why,  then,  do  we  presume,  when 
we  see  ourselves,  even  here,  already  surrounded,  on  all  sides  by  so 
niany  difficulties,  to  search  after  the  pei-fect  knowledge  of  the  essence 
ot  the  eternal  Godhead  ?  Why  do  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Father  respecting  his  beloved  Son :  '  This  is  my  beloved 
feon,  in  whom  I  am  weU  pleased  —  hear  ye  him '  ?  But  the  latter  tella 
us  himselt,  what  we  should  know  concerning  him :  '  God  so  loved  the 
'  world,  as  to  send  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  We  must  believe  on 
him,  then,  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  everlasting  life.  lor  u-hosoever 
beUevm  on  him,  he  says,  hath  eternal  life ;  not  whosoever  kno'WB  how  he 
was  begotten  of  the  Father.  Were  the  latter  the  condition,  none  could 
obtain  the  promise ;  for  the  same  Lord  also  declares, '  No  man  knoweth 
the  father  except  the  Son,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
iather  only.  Sufficient  therefore  for  us,  in  order  to  salvation,  is  the 
laith  which  enables  us  to  know  the  Almighty  God  as  our  Father,  and 
to  receive  his  only-begotten  Son  as  our  Saviour."  i 

But  as  it  often  happens  with  those  who  would  wish  to  be  moderate- 
that  they  forget  their  character  whenever  an  hnmoderate  zeal  however 
honestly  meant,  comes  to  oppose  tiiem  in  another;  as  it  often  happens 
in  such  cases  even  to  fJimi,  that,  instead  of  placing  themselves  in  their 
opponent's  point  of  view,  they  judge  him  entirely  from  their  own,  and 
thus  treat  him  with  unfairness ;  so  it  turned  out  with  Eusebius  It 
sometimes  happened  with  him,  that  he  could  not  appreciate  the  weight 
which  a  doctrinal  difference  must  have  had  when  regarded  from  some 
other  point  of  view  than  his  own ;  and  that  hence  he  allowed  himself  in  the 
great  error  of  passing  unjust  and  censorious  judgments  on  a  zeal  which, 
though  inordinate,  still  proceeded  from  the  deep  consciousness  of  such 
importance.  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  maintainmg  that  faith  in  Jesna 
as  a  Redeemer,  and  God  as  a  Father,  constitutes  the  Christian ;  but  he 
could  not  transport  himself  to  another  man's  point  of  view,  to  whom  an 
error,  which  he  accounted  unessential,  seemed  to  stand  in  entire  contra- 
diction with  this  faith.  Hence  he  could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  trace 
everything  to  passion,  in  cases  where  a  purely  Christian  interest  at 
bottom  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  Arius  injustice  ;  and  that,  if 
he  would  but  rightly  conceive  him,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  him.^     Now  Arius  might  well  be  mclined  to 

\  Ecdesiast  Ihsol  1. 1,  c.  12.  according  lo  Anns'  doctrine,  the  Son  of  God 

_   J  A  frftgrnent  of  this  letter  is  to  be  fonnd  had  come  into  existanre  ^  ft.  tw  mSl 

^^A  ?'''™^';'/'''/„!,«»°'l,K!'1^e?>?"'^il.  '^¥'-    Bat  Alexander  might  rightly  dem 

Hardmn.  T.  IV.  f.  407.    Anus,  in  hia  letter  himself  justified  —  regai^iiiiE  the   matter 

ZT,"''  '"  ™"?"'°"u '^'''  f"^'"  °""^  fi-om  his  OB-n  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  in 

preahvler.,  winch  is  to  be  found  in  Epipha-  the  coherence  of  those  c^.iamttions  ii  th  tho 

nius,  hadcallcd   he  Son  of  God  a  «ri(T/«  wliole  Arian  sehcmc  — in  sniping  that  he 

a™  tOcj^  m  obx  i^h,  Tui.  KTu,iMa-^.  eouid  And  in  those^ords  nothing  but  the 

„™^"h    ,1     h-^"    i'^"""'  i"'*  «""I''"i°'  sfntcment  of  a  difference  in  degree  between 

ui^d  by  tlie  bishop  Aienander  seemed  to  the  Son  of  God  and  other  created  beinea. 

Eusebms  to  stand  m contradiction;  via.  that,  Ha  conld  conceive  of  nothing  that  co^ 
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accept  of  the  proposed  conditions  of  agreement,  since,  being  a  subordi- 
nate pastor  opposed  to  the  bishop,  he  could  not  but  gain  bj  any  such 
compromise.  Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  who,  in 
any  doctrinal  dispute,  is  chiefly  contending  as  Arius  was  for  a  negative 
interest,  can  afford  to  be  more  tolerant  than  he  can  who  is  defending  a 
positive  interest.  The  negative  and  the  positive,  however,  were  in  this 
case  intimately  connected ;  for  Arius,  in  contending,  as  he  supposed  he 
was,  against  the  deification  of  a  creature,  was  defending,  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  interests  of  piire  Theism  —  though  in  a  way,  to  be  sure,  that 
savored  rather  of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit  than  of  genuine  Christianity ; 
dnco,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  God  not  self-included,  but  SG\Prevealing, 
and  —  without  which  the  full  revelation  of  God  cannot  be  —  communi- 
eating  himself,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Chrislaanity,  and  moreover 
the  basis  of  all  vital  Theism.  It  is  often  seen,  too,  that  the  negative 
interest,  wher^it  acquires  dominion,  is  not  less  intolerant  and  inclined 
to  i^rseeution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more  so  than  the  positive. 
Ariua  said  respecting  the  definitions  of  his  opponents :  "  We  could  not 
even  listen  to  these  blasphemies,  if  the  heretics  threatened  us  with  a 
tliousand  deaths."'  After  such  asseverations,  we  may  well  conceive 
that  Arius,  in  case  his  doctrines  could  have  gained  the  ascendancy, 
would  not  have  been  the  most  tolerant  of  men.  But  neither  can  we 
greatly  censure  the  bishop  Alexander —  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
regarded  from  his  o\vn  point  of  view,  must  have  appeared  to  undermine 
the  very  essence  of  phrislianity  —  if  he  believed  it  incompatible  with  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  office,  as  a  shepherd  over  the  flock,  to 
suffer  that  Arius  who  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  above-cited  avowal, 
and  from  his  songs  before  alluded  to,  could  not  keep  his  peculiar  system 
to  himself  in  discharging  his  public  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  who  was 
assuredly  not  wanting  in  a  zeal  for  making  proselytes — to  suffer  such 
a  man  to  remain  as  pa.stor  over  his  community. 

When  Constantine,  in  the  year  324,  after  his  victory  over  Licinius, 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Roman  empire,  and  it 
became  his  favorite  plan  to  unite  all  his  subjects  together  in  one  worship 
of  God;  he  must  have  been  greatly  annoyed  to  see  so  important  a 
schism,  which  found  many  to  take  an  active  share  in  it,  even  among  the 
laity,  germinating  within  the  church  itself.     He  considered  it  incum- 

possibly  intervatiB  betwixt  the  conception  apprehension  on  which  Eusehina  proceeded, 

9eof  snd  the  coueeplion  jtrio/ia;  and,  if  the  God  the  Father  was  the  uv  absolutely  (die 

fcrmcrof  tlieseprediMteswasnotaltribuled  finofPlato.)    In  so  far  as  liie  existence  of 

to  the  Bon  of  Qod  in  its  strict  senne,  acrord-  the  Son  wns  derived  from  the  Father  it  was 

ing  10  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  tlie  divine  neceaiwry  toconceiveof  hini  —  althoughnot 

essence,  then  nothing  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  respect  lo  liis  beginning  in  time   }et  in 

gained  for  Cbriaiian  trath.    Again,  Alex-  reference  to  (he  absolute  causiliiy  vhich 

ander  had  objected  [o  Arias  that  he  tanjtlit,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Father  alone  — 09 

iim  TivobK  ivTa  ijevv^ae ;  for  Alexander  in  the  conception  onee  not  cxi>.ling  ovk  uu 

considered  in  fact  the  being  of  the  Son  as  — aahavinst'omeintobeingbvlbeeaosality 

grounded  from  elernitj  in  the  being  of  the  of  the  Father,  who  alone  is  cHrluf  aid  of 

Father,  and  derived  from  it  nccorfing  lo  or  wo  must  suppose  two  absolute  caasahdee 

the  conception,  not  aecoi-ding  to  time.    The  two  absolutely  eternal  beings   two  ivrtr  — 

attaining  firat  fi-om  non-existence  to  exist-  all  which  nro  identical   e^.p^ceslon3  with 

enco  belonged,  according  to  his  view,  to  the  Easebins. 

aasentiul  and  distinctive  roarit  of  ihe  uTia/ia.  i  Theodoret.  I.  a. 
But,  according  to  the  Origenislie  mode  of 
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bent  on  iiim,  therefore,  at  the  very  outset,  to  take  every  possible 
measure  for  removing  it.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  324,  he  despatched 
the  bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  then  stood  high  in  hia  conSdence 
and  favor,  to  iJie  bishop  Alexander  and  to  the  presbyter  Arius  with  a 
letter,'  expressing  hia  displeasure  at  the  outbreak  of  this  whole  contro- 
Ters^,_  and  calling  upon  them  mutually  to  recognize  each  other  as 
Christian  brethren,  without  insisting,  either  of  them,  upon  the  other's 
adopting  his  own  peculiar  convictions.  The  party  of  Eusebius  of 
Cissarea  must  have  succeeded,  at  that  time,  in  bringing  the  emperor 
wholly  over  to  their  own  views  of  this  dispute ;  and  to  an  emperor  who 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  its  outward  aspects,  and  to  whom  the  preser- 
vation of  quiet  was  the  most  importajit  consideration,  such  views  would 
be  likely  to  appear  the  most  plausible.  Constantine  represented  the 
questions  in  dispute  as  being  nothing  but  rash,  speculative  questions, 
standing  in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
He  found  fault  alike  with  those  who  had  propounded,  and  with  those 
who  had  busied  themselves  in  answei-ing,  such  questions.  He  expressed 
his  special  displeasure  that  such  matters,  which  so  few  were  capable  of 
understanding,  should  be  brought  publicly  before  the  people.  He  held 
up  to  them  the  example  of  the  philosophers,  who,  even  while  differin" 
on  particular  points  of  doctrine,  coulc!  nevertheless  reckon  themselves 
as  beion^g  to  one  and  the  same  school.  The  doctrinal  impartiality, 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  emperor,  or  the  individual  who  wrote  in 
his  name,  went,  however,  still  further  than  even  the  moderation  of  a 
Eusebius  would  have  approved,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  make  clear 
to  his  own  mind  what  was  implied  in  the  emperor's  language ;  for  the 
latter  then  made  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  should  agree, 
to  consist  simply  in  the  faith  on  a  Providence.^  Considered  from  this 
point  of  light,  the  matters  to  which  this  controversy  related  must  Indeed 
have  appeared  as  in  the  highest  degree  insignificant.^  But  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  letter  of  this  description  could  have  no  influence  in  bring- 
ing the  contending  parties  any  nearer  together. 

The  attempt  of  the  emperor  Constantine  in  this  way  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  church  having  failed,  and  the  two  controversies  which 
broke  out  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  the  Arian  and  the  Meletian,  (see 
vol.  II.  sect.  1,  p.  219,)  having  produced  violent  movements  even 
among  the  laity,  which  threatened  serious  consequences  of  a  political 
nature,*  the  emperor  was  forced  to  look  round  for  some  radical  means 
of  restoring  quiet.  As  the  bishops  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God  and  Christ,  the  organs  of  the  divine  Spirit  that 
enlightened  and  guided  the  church  ;  as  he  had  before  him  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  deciding  controversies  in  the  single  provinces  by 
assemblies  composed  of  all  the  provincial  bishops,  it  would,  according  to 
this  analogy,  appear  to  him  to  he  the  most  natural  means  of  disposing 
of  the  present  controversy,  which  had  become  so  widely  diffiised,to  con- 

1  To  be  fonnd  in  Euaeb.  II.  Se  viia  Con- 
tCanlini,  e.  64. 

^  Jlepl  jiiv  oiv  7%  tftiaf  npovoia;  /ua  Tif 
III  ijdv  ima  irinrif . 
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yoke  a  coonoil  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  his  empire  ;  and  the 
emptoyment  of  such  a  means  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  required  for  the 
decision  of  another  important  matter  connected  with  the  reli^oua  inter- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  viz.,  the  bringmg  about  of  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  time  of  iiolding  the  Easter  festival  (see  vol.  II., 
sect.  2,  p.  302.)  He  summoned,  A.D.  325,  a  general  council  to  meet 
at  Nice,  in  Bithynia.  It  is  stated,  that  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  here  came  together,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  were  Ori- 
entals ;  and  the  emperor  hitoself  took  an  active  part  in  the  transactions 
on  this  occasion,^ 

To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  order  of  business  at  this  council,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  present  clearly  before  our  nunds  the  relation  of 
the  parties  who  were  present;  —  those  who  agreed  entirely  with  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  which  was  but  a  small  party ;  ^  —  then  the  advocates 

1  As  no  complete  collection  of  the  trans-  which  held  the  middle  ground  between  these 

•nimiis  nf  this  nniincll  lull:  iitine.  i)<-iivn  In  two  must  have  becn  the  dominant  pavty 
there,  may  ba  aaaily  gathered  from  looking 
at  the  biluacioii  of  Uie  Eastern  charch  in 

__  __  ^_  .      _  ihiB  period,  89  wall  as  from  ita  whole  course 

thoBC  reportcra  of  the  different  parues  who  of  devciopmani  up  to  this  time.  But  it  was 

were  present  at  the  deliberations,  and  form  natural  that  Athanasius,  looking   at   the 

onr  conelosions  from  aeompatisonofthem  matter   from   &'a  oim  doctrinal   position, 

all.    These  were  more  paWiciilarly  Athana-  would  be  inclined  to  take  cognizance  of  hut 

eius  and  Eusebius  of  Caaarea.    Eien  if  two  parties,  Arians  and  advocates  of  (tie 

we  eoald  suppose,  that  Athanasins,  «bo  Homoou'lon.    Between  these  there  was  ^ 

only  accompanied  his  bishop  in  the  oipaci-  htm  no  neutral  ground;  and  hence,  indeed, 

ty  of  arelideajsjn,  was  in  a  situation  U>  oh-  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  ha  could 

tmn  as  aixurale  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  reckon  Eusebius  of  Cajsavea  with  (he  Ari- 

whieh  InBneneed  the  course  of  the  council,  ans.    He  comprised  ^em  all  under  one 

as  (he  bishop  Eusebius,  who  stood  in  such  name,  that  of  ol  jrepl  'Evce^iov,  (Eusebius 

citrao  connection  with  the  court;  jet  it  is  of  Nicomedia.)    Hence  he  could  attiibutc 

important  to  remark,  that,  in  the  case  of  what  ha  ought  to  have  transferred  lo  two 

Athanasius,  there  wA*  many  things  which  different  parties,   to   one   and   the  same 

would  render  it  diifleult  for  him  to  take  an  party,  and  —  inasmndi  as  he  confounded  tlie 

nnbinsscd  view  of  tlie  proceedings.     Ee-  interests  of  two  different  parties  —  so  repre- 

garding  the  council  as  the  organ  by  which  sent  the  matter,  as  if  every  opposition  to 

the  divine  irath  expressed  in  the  biwobntov  the  Arian  opinions  proceeded  from  those 

had  obtMiied  the  victory  over  the  Arian  who  favored  the  Momoousion.    In  respect 

error,  disposed  to  look  upon  the  determina-  to  Eusebins,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sp^ks, 

tions  of  this  council  as  simply  expressing  in  the  pastoral  letter  which  he  sentfi-om  the 

Uie  consciousness  of  Christian  truth,  whicR  council  of  Nice  lo  his  own  community,  of 


then  inspired  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  the  influence  of  the  emperor  witEioat  con- 

eveiTthing  would  naturally  be  suppressed  cealment   and   without   shame;  —  a   fact 

by  him  whitdi  might  cause  the  matter  to  wliioh  reflects  no  honor  on  himself,  or  on 

be  considered  in  an  altogether   different  those  friends  of  his  who  allowed  themselves 

light,  and  exhiWt  the  Hicene  creed  as  an  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  such 

instrument  forced  upon  the  majority  of  the  influence.    But  ha  was  loo  much  of  a  court 

council  by  the  influence  of  a  court-party,  theologian,  though  belon^ng  to  the  belter 

whirfi  governed  the  emperor.    This  holds  class  of  this  pajly,  to  be  conscious  of  the 

good  especially  of  tha  tract  written  by  Atli-  dishonor.    If  the  i^njorily  at  the  council 

uiBsios  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  council,  did  in  fiiet  declare  for  the  Homoousion,  in 

In  the  next  place,  as  lo  his  Epislola  ad  a  way  so  enlirely  independent  of  foreign 

Afros,  it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  allhongh  influence   as   AUianasius   represents,   the 

Athanasins  reports  in  this  letter  many  im-  next  folloiving  events  in  the  Eastern  church 

portani  circumsiances  relating  to  tlie  inieiv  would  bo  incapable  of  explanation.    These 

nal  history  of  the  coondl,  yet  he  distorts  testify  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  tba  cor- 

the  true  form  of  the  facts,  bv  persisline  to  reemess  of  the   reprcsentalion   e>'en    by 

recogniie  only  two  parties  at  the  council, —  Eusebins,  than  of  that  given  by  Athanasins. 
avowed  Arians,  and  adherents  of  the  doc-        *  So  Athanasius,  in  the  epistola  ad  Afros, 

trine  of  tha  nnity  of  essence.    But  that  4  5,  justly  calls  the  Arians  at  the  council, 

these  two  parties  were  not  the  only  ones  at  Tm>E  iSoKoiTTOf  bliyoix:. 
the  coaucil,  but,  on  the  rontrary,  the  party 
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of  tlie  ITomoousion,  who  likewise  ii^  tlie  Eastern  cliurch  composed  but  a 
comparatively  3mall  party ;  ^  —and  finally  ttose  who  occupied  the  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  two  parties,  and  entertained  similar  views  with 
tiioae  of  Euaebius  of  Csesarea,  of  whose  system  we  have  spoken  above. 
From  these  last  sprang  up  afterwards  the  party  called  Semi-Arians. 
It  was  the  wish  of  these  last,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  diiinity  should 
he  settled  only  in  such  general  expressions  as  had  hitherto  satisfied  the 
Christian  want,  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  difference  which  divided 
the  two  contending  parties,  nothing  was  to  be  defined,  and  each  of  the 
parties  might  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  language  according  to  its  own 
meaning.  Many  ofthe  decided  expressions  of  Amsconeemingthenature 
of  the  Bon  of  God  must,  beyond  question,  have  appeared  offensive  even 
to  the  dominaot  middle  party  at  the  council ;  and  such  expressions  could 
easily  be  laid  hold  of,  to  represent  him  to  the  Orientals  as  an  opponent 
of  the  old  clmi-ch  doctrine  of  the  Triad.^  A  condemnation  of  these 
Aiian  propositions  might  doubtless  have  been  easily  carried  through,  if, 
on  the  other  side,  the  party  defending  the  Homoousion  had  not  also 
rdsed  an  opposition  to  the  dominant  church  doctrine  of  the  East,  and 
if  certain  individuals  had  not  come  out  as  mediators  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  Several  bishops  who  belonged  to  that  second  (aftei^ 
■nards  denominated  the  Semi-Arian)  party,  zealously  exerted  themselves 
to  establish  peace,  and  to  reduce  to  silence  those  who  were  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  doetrmes  of  Arius.^  They  endeavored  to  show,  that  the 
expressions  of  Anus  did  not,  at  least,  have  any  such  offensive  sense,  as 
they  appeared  to  have  on  the  first  glance  ;  and  they  proposed  certain 
general  formulas  of  a^ement,  with  which  both  parties  might  be  satisfied. 
The  leaders  of  the  Ai'ian  party,  entering  into  these  foims  of  agreement, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  retract  the  offensive  expressions,  and  to 
adopt  the  doctrinal  technology  hitherto  in  use  in  the  Eastern  church, 
which  in  truth  they  coidd  very  well  explain  according  to  their  own 
sense.  A  prominent  part  was  taken  among  the  authors  of  peace,  espe- 
cially by  the  learned  bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  He  laid  before  the 
council  a  confession  of  faith,  containing  the  doctrine  which,  as  he  said, 
had  been  held  forth  from  the  first  by  the  bishops  in  his  church,  —  the 
confession  which  he  had  received  in  hia  earliest  religious  instruction 
and  at  his  baptism,  and  which  as  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  be  had  con- 
stantly preached.  This  creed  distinctly  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  but  in  such  expressions  as,  although,  according  to  the 
full  import  of  the  conceptions  thereby  denoted,  they  stood  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  Arian^teueta  consistently  undei'stood,  yet  might  be  very 

1  Which  Atlmiiasina,  to  be  sure,  nowhere  received,  as  well  as  what  he  savs  also  in 

fntimate-s,  sineo  he  makes  all  tlic  opponents  the  epislola  ad  Afros,  ^  5,  with  regard  to 

of  slrict  AnnniBm  advocates  of  the  Ho-  tlic  agreement  in  llie  eoodemnation  of  the 

moousion,  and  wholly  overlooks  the  middle  Arian  dogmas,  except  thRl,  owing  to  the 

P"'7-  coafusion  of  parlies  already  allnded  to,  he 

Accordingly'  that  may  be  perfectly  [rae,  inferred  loo  much  from  this  circumstance, 
which  Alhanasius,  m  the  epislola  ad  episco-        »  Eustathins  of  Antioch,  as  cited  by  ITio- 

pos  Mfiy^ni  et  Libyie,  \  13,  says  with  regard  odorel,  I.  8.    '0^  nve;  Ik  avoKei^c  re*, 

to  the  general  murmur  of  disapprobation  vn/m  jipo^oXKofovot  rijc  df^i^g  KaTeaiyaaav 

with  which  the  explanalions  of  Anns  were  /iw  liTrovrof  mig  bpiara  Uyav  du^o^ac 
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■well  united  -with  those  tenets  bj  Arius,  without  giving  up  his  own  point 
of  view.^ 

This  confession  had  the  advantage  of  being  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  scriptural  phraseology,  which  was  considered  by  the  party  of 
Eusebiua  as  being  a  peculiar  merit.  In  the  creed  of  Arius,  aa  in  the 
formula  of  the  Homoousion,  they  especially  censured  the  use  of  expres- 
sions not  conformed  to  the  language  of  scripture,  but  certainly  not  on 
altogether  good  grounds  ;  for  as  the  forms  of  expression  employed  by 
the  scriptures  have  quite  another  purpose  in  view  than  the  close  defini- 
tion of  doctrinal  conceptions,  and  as,  moreover,  new  forms  of  error 
require  to  be  met  by  new  forms  of  doctrinal  expression,  so  the  scrip- 
tural phraseology  caimot  always  be  exactly  the  best  adapted  for  the 
antithetic  determination  of  a  dogmatic  conception,  and  the  fact  that  the 
expressions  employed  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  scripture  cannot  be 
considered  as  exactly  a  valid  objection  to  their  employment.  The 
^vocates  of  the  Homoousion  might  very  properly  reply,  on  their  own 
part,  that  the  only  important  thing  was  to  determine  that  if  not  the 
language,  yet  the  conception  which  it  designated,  was  derived  substau- 
■tially  from  the  Bible.* 

But  although  this  symbol  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  doctrmal  m- 
terest  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Eastern  church,  yet  the  advocates  of 
the  Anti-Arian  system  of  unity  had  still  ths  very  circumstance  tc 
object  to  in  it,  that  it  still  left  a  foot-hold  for  the  whole  Arian  doc- 
trine.^ 

1  Christ  6  tov  iStoS  Uyoc,  fieSf  in  fltoS,  "Nipcnc  creed  itself  manifestly  grew  out  of 

A^f  ix  Atirtf,  M  i'  WC  upuTOTOKoc  ttootc  this  Eusebian  foimula,  with  the  simple  ad- 

rac  Krioewf,  ™i)  tcovtim  Tirs  aiaw^  Ix  tov  ditions  of  the  antitheses  »o  Amnism,  and 

waTois  yeyevrvi'^^-     That  Christ  was  a  of  the  Homoousion.    Besides,  the  acfOont 

Bisine  Bein",  the  Creator  of  all  other  ex-  of  Alhanasius  eTinces  «iat  the  council  was 

istence  that  Tie  came  into  existence  prior  in  the  first  place  satisfied  with  those  gene- 

to  the  'whole  temporal  system,  Arius  also  ral  definitions  which  alone  Eusehius  matnl 

certainly  supposed ;  and  between  a  yeyvnfc;  to  express.    In  hia  epistola  ad  Afi'os,  ^  5, 

iK  flfoe  and  KTi^ig.  there  was.  in  fact,  a<:coi-d-  he  savs,  that  the  hishops  originally  would 

iiu-  to  his  view,  do  diiFerence.  have  established,  instead  of  the  Anan  deB- 

^'OTlelKalu^odTOsti'Talcyp'iiidigElaiv  nitions,    the    expressions    more    generally 

oi  Uieii,  oUa  T^  Ik  Tin'  ypapCw  Siavoiav  remgniied,  which  were  contained  m  the 

Ixovm  no!  narri/v  ^fon-oi/iCTiu  ar^/udvmui.  scriptures  themselves,  (TUf  rui/  ypa^  bjio- 

Athanas.  de  decretis  aynodi  Nicenie,  4  21.  Xoycai^va^  ^ftf.j  as,  for  raiample,  the  ex- 

»  Eusehius  observes,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  pression  k  *£oS  eii^i  rj  Auosi,  the  expreS; 

that   nobody    could   bring   any  olgection  sioii  that  the  Son  was  the -Wo/uf  Dof«_a  fiov;? 

a«(unst  this  confession  of  Mh,    But  Eua-  nm  mtrpi^,  Sebi  oMiStvot,  rniA  ^ara  fsnt, 

tathius  of  Antioch  says,  that  this  creed  was  agrees  entirely  with  that  which  Eusebins 

received  with  marks  of  nnivcrsal  disappro-  designed.    In  the  book  de  decretis  s.  n., 

bation,  and  demolished  before  the  eyes  of  Athnnasius  says,  the  intention  at  first  waa 

8ll.    Easlathins,  however,  the  warm  oppo-  simply  to  establiffl),  that  the  bon  ot  tjod 

nent  of  Eusehius,  is  liahle  to  snspiwon  in  was  the  lUiJo  ™  fforpaf ,  s/'wof  ts  jtoi 

what  he  hero  says.    Moreover,  his  report  hmpMhcroq  xard.   irawra  .  r^  mtrpi,  nal 

stands  in  contradiction  with  all  we  know  arfieirrof  «ol  ah  Kal  Iv  air^i  dvai  iOmpi- 

respectin"  the  predominant   lendenfcy  of  Tuf.    These  detinitions,  too,  agree  very  well 

tbe  Eastern  church  in  this  and  the  next  with  the  Eusebian  systetn  of  doctrine,  and 

succeeding  times.    It  is  impoasible  to  see  with  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  accom- 

what  could  rfveotFence  to  the  Eastern  bish-  plish  at  the  council.    Had  these  articles 

ops  in  this  symbol  of  faith.     The  foarth  only  been  established,  then,  >■  tfe  present, 

Antiochian  creed,  which  afterwards  obtMn-  tlie  internal  controversies  in  the  bosom  of 

ed  especial  authority  with  the  major  por-  the  Oriental  church  would  have  been  hushed, 

laon  of  the  Eastern  church,  coincided  in  It  is  also  possible  to  reconcile  the  account 

the  atiaa  with  this  creed  of  Eusebius.    The  of  Eustatliiaa  with  the  other  acconnts  which 
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The  partj  of  the  bishop  Alexander  was  satisfied,  it  is  true,  with  these 
artieles  of  faith  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared,  that  as  the 
expressions  of  this  creed  could  still  be  explained  by  the  Arians  after 
their  own  sense,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  add  such  other  proposi- 
tions as  would  effectuaUy  exclude  the  biaspbemous  doctrines  of  Arius  • 
and  this  party  had  on  its  side  the  powerful  suffi-age  of  the  emperor  him- 
self.' Constantme  had,  without  doubt,  been  brought  to  a  decision  bv 
the  influence  of  those  bishops  who  happened  last  to  possess  the  moat 
authority  with  him,  namely,  Hosius  and  his  associates ;  and  he  decided 
in  t^vor  of  the  addition  of  the  Homoonslon.  If  we  may  credit  the  report 
of  Eusebins,  the  emperor  himself  even  dogmatized  on  the  question,  how 
the  Homooueion  ought  to  be  understood ;  how  it  was  not  to  be  conceived 
under  any  miage  of  sense,  as  if  the  one  divine  essence  had  been  separ- 
ated into  several  homogeneous  parts.     This  might  have  been  a  point 

ire  have  dted,  if  we  suppose  that  he  is  proceeding  in  the  first  plfloe  solely  from  the 
Bpeakin^not  of  a  creed  proposed  by  Euse-  emperor.  The  latter  culls  apon  the  bishops 
Ensebins  of  Keoraedia,  ,n  which  this  lat»r,  to  add  lo  it  .he  word  Bomoou^  &e  right 
L  e  flTV,ll'«H"^T^  T°^  '"  i'"-  ^y  "^  -nderstanding  whieh  he  expla^a. 
I?  %  i  .  ■  *'^^'  '■  ^'  ^^  sn-leavored  lo  ,  From  these  adrtitionalclHuses,  reeommend- 
defend  the  Arjan  conception  of  the  Son  of     ed  by  the  emperor  himself,  the  bishops  were 

Foes,then,toconfirm(hefa«ortheprepon-  tions;  and  thus  snjse  the  Kicene  ci-eed 

deraticewhichongmallyBxistedoflheEnse-  AthanasJus   and   Eusebins  may  both   be 

torn,  or,  as  It  was  afterwards  styled,  Semi-  right,  and  both  bewrong.-both.acco.-ding 

Arwn  partjr.    In  accordance  with  the  truth,  lotheirdifferentparty-inlerest.rii'insprom- 

«ri^r^^l,''?w'l^   ^"^^T'  '^*^"'^i''»  inenceioonetlu^indsupp^^ins^S.. 

^  report,  that  the  council  w-as  not  safe.  er.    The  proposal  concerning  tlie  Homoou- 

ilrti^^  T^^^?V^r-''^^"'T''  "°"»n«yfi"thave  eome  f.4n  the  part  of 

i,^  ^"?   ^J^"u""'-^"T.'""'"-  thebishops.    Butasitmetn-iihopp^iiion, 

stood  ^d  >nlerp,-eled  rtem  in  their  own  the  empei-or,  whom  the  bishop  jSisias  d 

J^p',1..  =L%-   "  ■""*  ^  proceeds  10  de-  Cordova  and  others  had  made  familiar  with 

A^Wi.™  f  ^  "^.l"^"^^  '"  opposition  to  the  part  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  ob- 

tZTw^'   f.  «:'">^"™  '»  P"-*'"'l«  'he  jecls,  he  was  to  play  at  the  council,  look  up 

noBsibihty  of  Its  intraducHon,from  the  same  the  word,  recommended  the  Homoousion, 

Uishops  who  had  at  Hi^t  proposed  these  other  and  declared  himself  to  be  satisfied  of  the 

^nd^he  must,  without  any  donht,  have  inoffensiveness  of  this  expression.    There 

iL.  .  '^  '  «'«'™'^f'y  ^n^i'lered,  m  the  of  thilosloreiua,  1.  J,  that  Alexander,  pi^e- 
highest  degree  improbable,  that  those  who  viously  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
wmed  at  a  marked  opposition  u>  Arianiam,    cil,  had  combined  with  the  party  of  the 

tespetting  whidi   they  knew   beforehand,  court-party  in  Nieomedia,  at  a  synod  to  ea- 

that  the  Anans  would  be  wilhng  to  sub-  tablish  ihe  Hompousion?  The  voice  of  the 

eeribe  to  them.    Besides  it  might  not  be  eo  emperor  had,  with    many  bishops,  more 

easy,  in  considenng  the  transactions  of.  so  weight  than  it  ouRht  to  hare  had  according 

nnrnorou^an  assembly,  where  everything  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel.    The  party 

perhaps  did  not  proceed  according  to  the  of  Alexander  now  ventured  with  the  moi^ 

^nclest  order,  accuratelv  to  discriminate  boldness  to  press  the  other  aniillielio  defi- 

what  belonged  to  the  different  parties,  es-  nitioiis,  which  followed,  as   a  matter  of 

peraaiiy  for  one  who  himself  contemplated  conrse,  the   Homoousion.     But  Eusebmg 

the  whole  under  the  hiaa  of  a.party  inter-  preferred  rather  lo  hsve  it  appear  that  he 

i^       ™>;?/»''t.Kus'nlhiusofAntiochsHys  yielded   to   the   aulhoriiy  of  the   emperor, 

himse]!:  JdiToaeg  itit  Tbv  Tvc  JraXmveptas  than  to  that  of  the  other  bi<hop-     and  he 

liT^    "*■  "  "'"  ^f^""  imagined  also  that  he  eonld  heat  ju.tifv  his 

Athanasius   repiosents   eicrvthmg  as  cgnduet  to  iiis  eommonity   if  he  addnced 

proceedmg  soleh  from  the  bishops  (i.em  the  authonty  of  the  emperor  —if  he  de- 

selv^  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  chired  that  be  bud  Mcldcrt  to  a  foimula 

the  intluei.™  of  the   cmpeioi ,— whieh  at  proposed  and  reuimmen  ted  h  thtcm.eor 

h.s  parlict^flr  point  ol   Me«   «„  natuial  him.elt 


But   Eusebius 


lepresenls   tieijilnng    : 
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often  discussed  in  Kis  presence  ;  since  it  was  well  tnoivii,  tliat  tlio  occa- 
sion which  it  gave  for  senauoua  representations  was  the  common  objectioa 
of  the  Orientals  to  the  Homoousion.  The  partj  of  Alexander,  who  now 
had  on  their  aide  the  weight  of  the  imperial  authority,  proceeded  to 
require  in  adi^tion  to  the  Homoousion,  still  other  antithetic  clauses, 
which  had  the  same  object  in  view.  Perhaps  it  had  been  agreed  on 
bj  the  heads  of  the  dogmatical  court-party  at  that  time,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  Homoousion  should  he  made  the 
watch-word  for  proposing  a  still  more  complete  antithesis  to  Arianism. 
In  this  way,  by  the  union  of  the  antithetic  clauses  with  the  articles  of 
faith  proposed  by  Eusebius,  was  produced  the  famous  Nicene  creed.' 
Moreover,  the  condemnation,  by  name,  of  the  main  characteristic  pro- 
positions of  Arius  was  adopted  into  this  creed  ;  and  the  condemnatory 
sentence  was  passed  not  merely  upon  (Jie  doctrines,  but,  according  to  the 
previous  custom,  doctrines  and  persons  were  put  together,  and  the 
individuals  condemned  also,  who  had  proposed  such  offensive  things. 

Now  although  the  majority  of  the  council  might  perhaps  agree  in  the 
articles  against  that  part  of  the  Arian  creed  which  placed  the  Son  of 
God  on  a  level  with  creatures,-  yet  the  definitions  of  the  biumbeum  and  of 
the  ysmiiaa  in  i^r  avaia;  were  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  Oriental 
type  of  doctrine.  Hence  there  arose  much  opposition  to  Uiese  defini- 
tions :  on  the  first  day  after  they  were  presented,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
absolutely  refused  his  assent  to  them.^  But  after  many  explanations, 
he  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  he  says  in  the  pastoral  letter  to  his 
ehnrch,  which  he  sent  from  Nice,* — interpreting  the  new  articles  of  the 
creed  according  to  the  sense  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  not  without 
some  degree  of  disingenuous  sophistry.^  The  principal  article  respecting 
the  Homoousion,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  approved,  even  by 
the  peace-loving  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  another  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  establish  it  at  Nice,  Eusebius,  by  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  the  unsettled  use  of  philosophical  and  doctrinal  terms  in 

1  To  lUe  phrase  i9e6f  kn  Seov  was  added,  tributed  to  God  iJie  Faiher  alone    li  was 

in  opposition  to  the  Arian  mode  of  under-  h  dubious  matter,  ihen,  for  Jiim  to  join  in 

standing  the  ideaof  the  Godhead  inrefcrcnco  this  anathema.    He  pot  along  by  a  sophis- 

to  Chrim  (see  above)  the  word  HiiQivo^;—  ii<»l interpretation, referrinj;  ilie  ytvim^Ttvai, 

to  yivvjiSsvTa,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  in  the  condemned  proposition,  to  the  htmiait 

the  Arian  practice  of  identifying  it  with  l>irth;  and  so  he  found  no  diflii'nlty,  as  ha 

KTicStiC,  wM  added  oi  noai^evra.  himself  declared,  in  rcfeivini;  this  also ;  as 

*  The  opposition  between  Hco;  and  urio-  in  Wnth  the  doetrino  of  Christ's  divine  «t- 
/ut —  yEviig,!!  and  notciv.  istence  before  his  birth  was  ono  nnii-ersally 

'  Athanas.  decret.  S.  n.  4  3.    Ilpa  /unr  acknowlaigod.    By  tJiis  last  remark,  how- 

apvu^asvoc,  d^iuf  ioTcpav  fi7ro)'fiui/iac.  ever,  he  in  fact  refuted  his  own  intcrpreta- 

*  T06  rjf  elpipiTK  mojrou  n-pd  h^tluljiuv  tion ;  for  how  eould  It  have  oceorred  to  any 
ijtiiv  KEi/dvov.  one  to  set  up  a  connler  proposition  to  an 

*  This  properly  betrara  itself  only  in  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  nobody  main- 
case  of  one  article,  if  Eusebius  conld  ap-  tained  f  Athanasius  vvaa  not  slow  to  take 
prove  the  condemnation  of  die  Arian  pro-  advantage  of  the  weak  spot  which  Eusebi- 
nnsition.  that  the  Sonof  God  JTpd  ToS  ysviT)-  u?  here  exposed ;  and  objected  to  him  lliftt, 

u  oi*  i/i:.    This  proposition  of  Ariua    bj-  such  an  interpretation,  he  threw  the  sus- 


does  in  fact  perfeotlj  agree  with  Eusebius's  piciou  of  entertaining  such  11 

system  of  faith,  (see  above;)  and  at  least  doctrine  on  his  friend  Arius  himself,  against 

some  similar  proposition  seemed  to  himself  whom  this  condemnatory  aiticlc  had  been 

necessary,  in  order  to  hold  ^t  tJic  notion  framed. 

of  absolute  causality,  which  was  to  be  at- 
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those  times,  could  easily  explain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
This  proposition,  according  to  his  interpretation,  denoted  nothin"' else 
than  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God  above  aJl  comparison  with  cre- 
ated beinga,  and  his  perfect  likeness  to  the  Father.^  It  perhaps  may 
be  the  case,  that  Eusebms,  as  he  ai  owed  in  his  pastoral  letter,  explained 
himself  before  the  council  of  Nice  itself,  with  regard  to  the  sense  m 
which  he  received  the  Homoousion.  The  impoi-tant  point  with  the  em- 
peror Constantine  was,  that  the  proposition  regarding  the  Homoousion, 
of  the  importance  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded,  should  be  i-eceived 
by  all :  what  the  properly  orthodox  and  what  the  heterodox  sense  midit 
be,  m  the  interpretation  of  this  artacle,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could 
so  nicely  distinguish.^  With  perfect  honesty,  Eusebins  might  condemn  the 
Arian  formulas,  especially  since  they  contained  distmctions  not  to  be 
met  with  in  scnpture ;  and  since  all  the  strife  and  confusion  in  the 
church  had  grown  out  of  the  employment  of  such  distinctions,  the  use 
of  which,  therefore,  he  himself  had  always  carefully  avoided. 

There  were  many  others  who  adopted  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  same 
sense  with  Eusebius,  interpreting  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  doc- 
tnnal_  system ;  so  that  the  bp^oin^  was  for  them  nothing  more  than 
a  designation  of  the  4^tw  ^t-  oi,„iav  (likeness  m  respect  to  essence.) 
At  first,  seventeen  bishops,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  strictly  Arian 
party,  declined  to  go  with  the  majority.  But  as  the  creed  was  to  be 
made  known  under  the  imperial  authority,  and  threatened  all  who 
would  not  adopt  it  with  the  loss  of  their  plaoes  and  condemnation,  as 
refractory  subjeets,^  the  greater  part  of  these  yielded  through  fear ;  and 
there  remained,  finally,  but  two  bishops,  besides  Ariua,  namely  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  in  Libya,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  declared  with- 
out reserve  against  the  Nicene  creed.  The  two  zealous  personal  friends 
of  Anus  themselves,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  sub- 
scnbed  the  creed;  declaring  with  Eusebius  of  Cgesarea,  that  they 
yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  after  having  expressed  their  views  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all 
objection.*  Still  they  refused  to  subscribe,  with  the  rest,  the  condem- 
natory clauses  against  the  Arian  doctrines,  not,  as  they  avowed,  because 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  others  as  to  the  doctrinal  matter,  but 
because,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  learned  to  understand 

1  UapanranKhv     rt  iis/^/dav    Ipfepsiav  he  came  info  exislence  in  hwyela.  ahenir 

«pSr  tH  vtm^ia  KtlepnTa  Tdv  «ioi;  toO  Seoa  existed,  like  nil  things  else  in  Se  Father,  in 

^fl|^av,  »6vo  &  TV  torpi  katu  navra  rpomw  dvvi^ei,  ~  \t  wonld,  we  must  admit,  be  ^- 

ijiolm-  ihat.    When  AtJmnasius,  then,  (de  «edii>gly  plain,  how  little  tamiliarConstan- 

deci;et.  svnod.  nic.  4  3,)  atcnses  Euwbius  of  tine  was  with  the  system  he  wonld  defend, 

having,  by  his  approbation  of  the  Homoon-  and  how  easily  he  could  he  satisfied  with 

aion,in  his  p^toral  letter,  revoked  his  earlier  any  interpretations,  provided  only  the  forma 

doctrine  as  bemg  incorrect,  the  eharge  is  were  adhered  to. 

altogether  uniriie ;  for,  as  Eusebiua  express-  s  Oonira  divina  statutti  venientes,  L  e. 

es  himself,  It  is  clear  that  he  interpreted  statuta  Imperatoris,  according  to  the  diplo- 

«iis  disHtiotion  only  m  accordance  with  tfee  matie  language  of  lliose  limes.    So  Eufinus 

doctrine  system  which  he  had  constantly  expresses  it,  I.  5,  in  the  sense  of  the  empe- 


taught. 


s  ^^se^ins  reports,  that        *Jor  thev  were  aftem-ards  able  (1 


the  emperor  interpreted  the  condemnation  peal  to  the  lact  that  they  had  done  this,  m 
ot  ttie  proposition,  irpS  roO  ycwKiS^™  oU  their  memorial  sent  to  (he  bishops,  cited  in 
^r,  m  the  sense  that  the  Son  of  God,  before     Socrates.  1. 14. 


a  of  God,  before     Socrates,  1. 14. 
VOL.  II.  32* 
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the  doctrines  of  Arius  from  his  written  and  oral  communications,  they 
could  not  believe  that  he  had  actually  taught  the  doctrines  he  was 
accused  of  teaching.  At  that  time  the  thing  was  overlooked ;  hut  Anus 
and  hia  two  fajthful  friends  were  excommunicated,  as  teachers  of  error, 
from  the  church,  deposed  from  their  spiritual  office,  and  by  the  emperor 
Constantioe  condemned  to  banishment.  The  latter  was  at  this  time 
overflowing  with  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  now- 
appeared  to  him  as  blasphemous,  and  subversive  of  all  Christianity ;  and 
this  fanaticism  impelled  him  already  to  apply  all  the  expedients  of  the 
Byzantine  despotism  to  suppress  these  doctrines  entirely.  In  an  edict 
issued  at  this  time,  he  places  Arius  in  the  same  class  with  Porphyry, 
the  antagonist  of  Christianity  ;  and  directed  that  all  the  wntmgs  of 
Arius,  as  those  of  Porphyry,  should  be  buroed,  —  the  penalty  of  death 
even  being  threatened  agsunst  those  who  should  be  detected  in  any 
clandestine  attempt  to  preserve  these  writings.  While  Constantme 
was  in  this  state  of  feeling,  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  who  bad  already  ren- 
dered themselves  suspected  by  the  emperor  bi  refusing  to  subscribe 
the  condemnatory  clause,  could  not  long  remain  protected  agamst  his 
displeasure  ;  but  it  tm-ned  out,  as  Theonas  and  Secundus  had  foretold 
them,  that  they  soon  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  latter.  Three 
months  after  the  close  of  the  conncil,'  they  also  were  deposed  from  their 
places  and  bamshed. 

In  fact,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  controversies  had  been 
decided  by  the  council  of  Nice  could  only  contain  the  seeds  for  new  dis- 
putes ;  for  there  was  here  no  cordial  union  springing  freely,  by  a  natural 
course  of  development,  out  of  inward  conviction ;  but  a  forced  and 
artificial  union  of  men,  still  widely  separated  by  their  different  modes  of 
thinkin"-,  on  a  creed  which  had  been  imposed  on  them,  and  which  was 
differently  expounded  according  to  the  different  doctrinal  interests  of 
the  several  parties.  Thus  it  happened,  that  while  for  the  present  no 
party  ventured  as  yet  to  come  out  decidedly  against  the  Homoousion, 
still  those  who  had  received  it,  explaining  it  to  mean  Homoiousion, 
accused  the  others,  who  interpreted  it  and  held  it  fast  m  its  proper  and 
original  signification,  of  SabelUanism ;  while  the  latter  accused  the 
former  of  Tritheism.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  disputes 
between  the  bishop  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the  bishop  Eusebius  of 
Offisarea,  — two  men  radically  opposed  to  each  other  before,  in  their 
whole  theological  bont ;  the  former  being  a  zealous  opponent,  the  other 
a  no  less  zealous  adherent,  of  the  school  of  Origen. 

Yet  the  major  part  of  the  Eastern  church  would  naturally  stnve  to 
rid  themselves  'of  the  imposed  articles  of  the  Nicene  creed ;  and  as 
Constantine,  without  an  independent  judgment  of  his  own  and  a  well- 
grounded  hisight  into  these  doctrinal  controversies,  was  governed  by 
the  changing  influence  of  the  different  parties  at  court,  so  that  which 
had  procured  for  the  Homoousion  a  momentary  victoiy  in  the  Eastern 
church  might  soon  take  a  turn  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Con- 
etantine's  sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  who  possessed  great 
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influence  with  her  brothev,  maintained  the  Lest  understanding  with 
Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  ;  and  she  bad  taken  as  her  spiritual  guide  a  pres- 
byter who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Arian  party,  and  who  found 
means  of  convinciog  her  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  condemned.^ 

On  her  death,  in  the  year  327,  Constantia  very  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  presbyter  above  mentioned  to  her  brother.  He  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  also, 
that  injustice  had  been  done  to  Arius,  and  that  personal  passions  had 
had  much  more  to  do  in  these  disputes,  than  any  interest  in  behalf  of 
sound  doctrine.  Constantino  had  already  once  invited  Arius  to  visit 
the  court ;  but  the  latter,  it  seems,  could  not  feel  confidence  enough  in 
the  emperor^a  intentions.  He  now  sent  a  second  express  message, 
assuring  Arius  that  it  ivas  the  emperor's  purpose  to  show  hira  favor, 
and  send  him  back  to  Alexandria.  Arius  presented  to  the  emperor 
a  confession  of  fdth,  in  ivhich,  without  entering  into  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, he  expressed  in  very  general  language  his  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Father,  Son,^  and  Holy  Ghost,  taught  by  scripture  and  by  the 
common  tradition  of  the  church.  He  besought  the  emperor  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  idle  controversies  on  mere  speculative  questions,^  so  tbat 
schisms  might  be  healed,  and  all,  united  in  one,  might  pray  for  the  peace- 
able reign  of  the  emperor  and  for  his  whole  lamily.  Constantine  was  satis- 
fied with  this  confession.  Arius  was  again  received  to  favor,  (between  the 
years  328  and  829 ;)  and  his  two  friends,  Theognis  and  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  were  now  easily  enabled  to  obtain  their  recall.*  AVe  per- 
ceive from  the  confession  of  Arius,  and  from  the  satisfaction  with  which 
Constantine  received  it,  what  were  the  prevailing  views  of  the  latter 
respecting  these  matters  at  the  present  time.  After  having  been 
enhsted  but  for  a  short  period  in  favor  of  tlie  Homoousion,  he  bad  been 
drawn  back  again  to  those  eariier  views,  which  would  so  much  more 
readily  present  themselves  to  a  layman  contemplatmg  the  matter  simply 
in  its  outward  aspects,  that  personal  passions  and  a  self-willed,  disputa- 
tious spirit  had  given  to  these  questions,  which  did  not  pertain  in  the 

^  1  Might  we  place  any  reliance  on  the  tos-  cisive;  manyof  them  being  simply  grotmtfed 

timonj  of  ihe  Arian  hisiotian,  Philoaior-  on  the  view  which  must  bs  taken  of  ihe 

gius,  h.  e.  I.  9,  the  advice  of  Coi;stantia  NIcene   council   in    the  Catholic  church, 

had  had  some  inflnenco  on  the  issno  of  the  This  letter  possesses,  on  Ihe  eonlrarf,  every 

Ntcene  conncil  itself.    As  she  must  have  mark  of  genuineness.    But,  accoi^ng  to 

been  well  8ec|aainted  with  her   brother's  this  letter,  we  must  necessarily  place  &9 

habits,  she  advised  her  friends  at  the  Ifioene  recnll  of  Arias  before  Iha  retnni  of  Ihese 

council  to  receive  for  the  present  the  Ho-  two  bisbops,  as  the  letter  expressly  presup- 

moouBion,  which  her  brother  was  now  firm-  poses  it.  The  reasons  which  induced  Walch 

ly  resolved  lo  hold  fast,  and  give  it  their  to  place  the  recall  of  Arius  at  a  later  period, 

own  interpretation;— means  would  very  even  solaie  as  A.ll,330,arenot  important; 

soon  be  found  to  draw  him  off  from  it  for  aUhoush  fjoerates  says  that  Arius  had 

^'"'     , .  been  failed  by  tJie  emperor  to  Constantino. 

On  this  point  the  identity  of  the  ktIsh  pic,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this, 

and  yrmH/mc  was  presupposed,  entirely  in  (hat  the  consecration  of  the  new  rcsiaence, 

nfcordance  with  hia  docti-ine:  Tdu  it  roO  A.D.  330,  had  preceded;  for  first,  as  it  re- 

™^m^  irpa  tna-niv   alCrvuv   YByevin/pii^  spocls  the  place,  Socrates  miriit  easily  be 

Sidv^^.  A'  oi  m  Tovra  lylviTa.  in  an  ert^^r,  and  by  an  anachronism  su'bsti- 

^^mpara  Kal  mptainHAiyiai.  tulc  Constantinople  for  Nicomedia;  or  il 

The  ailments  which  have  been  urged  may  even  be,  that  Constantine  happened  at 

Sgamstthe  genuineness  of  the  above-cited  Iheverytime  that  he  sent  for  Ariua,  to  be  at 

^^u f  .!.„.„  .._.  i.;..,.-^  y  j^,,[^,|,  ^gy  ByianUum,  before  that  city  had  as  yet  been 

Ivor,  are  not  de-  conrened  into  the  imperial  residence 
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least  to  the  essentials  of  Christianitj,  an  undue  importance.  The  em- 
peror entertaining  this  view  of  the  matter,  all  who  agreed  in  represent- 
ing the  doctrinal  differences  as  unimportant  would  especially  recommend 
themselves  to  his  favor  ;  while  ail  who  were  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  emperor,  to  moderate  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  truth  ivhich 
they  fouod  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
would  easily  become  suspected  and  hated  by  him,  as  uneasy,  conten- 
tious, and  disorderly  men. 

Hence  may  be  expliuned  the  contests  which,  first  and  preemi- 
nently, the  remarkable  person  had  to  pass  through  who  had  now 
become  the  head  of  the  Homoousion  party  in  the  Eastern  church.  For 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  bishop  Alexander 
had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ai-chdeaoon  Athanasius,  a  man  far 
hia  superior  in  intellect  and  resolute  energy,  Athanasius  had  probably 
been  already,  up  to  this  very  time,  the  soul  of  the  party  in  favor  of  the 
Homoouaion ;  and.  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  bishop  Alexander  had 
been  led  to  decide  that  nothing  should  be  yielded  in  order  to  the 
restoration  of  Arius.^  Moreover,  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Nicene  council,  by  the  zeal  and  acuteness  with  which  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  ihe  unity  of  essence,  and  combated  Arianism. 
By  pursuing,  with  strict  consistency  and  unwavering  firmness,  during  an 
active  life  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  amid  every  variety  of  fortune 
and  many  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the  same  object,  in  opposition  to 
those  parties  whose  doctrinal  views  were  either  unsettled  in  themselves, 
or  liable  to  veer  about  with  every  change  of  the  air  at  court,  he  contribut- 
ed in  a  great  measure  to  promote  the  victory  of  the  Homoousion  in  the 
Eastern  church.  If  we  consider  the  connection  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  this  fether,  we  shall  doubtless  be  led  to  see, 
that,  in  contending  for  the  Homoousion,  he  by  no  means  contended  for 
a  mere  speculative  formula,  standing  in  no  manner  of  connection  with 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  that,  in  this  controversy, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  barely  dialectic  or  speculative  interest,  but 
in  reality  an  essentially  Christian  interest,  which  actuated  him.  On 
the  holding  fast  to  tiie  Homoousion  depended,  in  his  view,  the  whole 
unity  of  the  Chr^tian  consciousness  of  God,  the  completeness  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  reality  of  the  redemption  which 
Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion  with  God  restored  hy  him 
to  man.  "  If  Christ,"  so  argued  Athanasius  against  the  Arian  doc- 
trine, "  differed  from  other  creatures  simply  as  being  the  only  creature 
immediately  produced  by  God,  liis  essence  being  wholly  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  God,  then  he  could  not  bring  the  creature  into  fel- 
lowship with  God,  since  we  must  be  constr^ned  to  conceive  of  some- 
thing still,  intermediate  between  him,  as  a  creature,  and  the  divine 
essence  which  differed  from  him,  something  whereby  he  might  stand  in 
communion  with  God  ;  —  and  this  intermediate  being  would  be  precisely 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  proper  sense.  In  analyzing  the  conception  of 
God  communicated  to  the  creature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
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last  at  the  conception  of  that  wliicli  requires  notliiiig  intermediate  in 
order  to  communion  with  God ;  —  which  does  not  participate  in  God's 
essence  as  sometbing'foreign  from  itself,  but  which  is  itself  the  self- 
communicating  essence  of  God.i  This  is  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
being  who  can  be  so  called  in  the  proper  sense.  The  expressions  Son 
of  God,  and  divine  generation,  are  of  a  sjmboiieaj  nature,  and  denote 
simply  the  coamiuoication  of  the  divine  essence.  It  is  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Chiist  is,  in  this  sense  alone,  the  proper  Son  of  God, 
that  he  can  make  rational  creatures  children  of  God.  It  is  the  Logos 
who  imparts  himself  to  tbem,  dwells  within  thein,  through  whom  they 
live  in  God  —  the  Son  of  God  within  them,  through  the  fellowship  with 
whom  thoy  become  themselves  children  of  God."  It  is  here  seen  how 
to  Atbanasius  the  idea  of  the  Homoousion  presented  itseSf  in  connection 
with  what  constitutes  the  root  and  groundwork  of  the  entire  Christian 
life.  While  the  Arians  maint^ned,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  conceptions  Son  of  God  and  a  generation  from  God,  from  the  con- 
ceptions created  being  and  a  creation,  without  falling  into  sensuous, 
anthropomorphic  representations,  Atbanasius,  on  the  contrary,  taught 
that  ail  human  expressions  of  God  were  of  a  symbolic  nature,  taken 
from  temporal  thmgs,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  misconceived,  unlesa 
the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  were  freed  from  the  elements  of  time  and 
sense,  and  the  same  attribute,  predicated  of  God,  understood  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  it  would  be  when  predicated  of  creatures.  Even  God'a 
act  of  creation,  in  order  not  to  be  misconceived,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  human  mode  of  producing  and  forming.  As  the  Arians  admits 
ted  that,  according  to  Jolm  5 ;  23,  divine  worship  belonged  to  Chiist,  Athar 
nasius  accused  them  of  showing  that  honor  to  a  creature,  according  to 
their  notions  of  Ohmfc,  which  was  due  to  God  alone ;  consequentiy,  of  fall- 
ing into  idolatry.  From  this  coherence  of  the  doctrines  which  Atbanasius 
here  defended  with  his  whole  Christian  consciousness,  it  may  be  well 
conceived  that  he  must  have  considei-ed  himself  bound  by  his  duty,  as  a 
pastor,  not  to  admit  into  his  church  a  teacher  who  held  forth  a  system 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  thoroughly  unchristian. 

After  the  patrons  of  Anus  had  resorted  in  vain  to  friendly  repre- 
sentations, petitions,  and  threats,' for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Atbanasius 
to  receive  back  the  former  into  the  church,  the  emperor  commanded 
him  to  receive  Arius,  and  all  his  friends  who  were  willing  to  connect 
themselves  once  more  with  his  church ;  and,  unless  he  did  so,  informed 
him  that  he  should  be  deposed  from  his  station,  and  sent  into  esile.^ 
Atbanasius,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  threats,  but 
firaily  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  his  duty  as  a  pastor  did  not  permit 
him  to  receive  the  teachers  of  false  doctrines  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  ;  and  this  steadfast  refusal  of  a  man  acting  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  vocation,  and  in  the  feeling  of  his  duty,  produced  so  much 

'Sea  e-K-  Atlianaa.  omt.  I.  e.  AiiftnoB,  =  A  fragment  of  the  letter  is  preserved  In 

L16.     Tb  iXus  ueretfuiJni  riv  iSedw,  laov  Athnnasius,  apolog.  c.  Arian.  J  59.     Tha 

n  2iycir  jrl  Kill  ynvf.  —  Abrb;  uiv  i  bIo;  tlireBteniiig   words    of   the    emperor    r— ■ 

oftiJei/df  ficiixei,  Thik  hs  rov  jrarpog  /lerexu-  'A.-itinneMu  napaiiruia  top  koI 

lismv,  Toiird  iarcv  6  ulof,  airov  jiip  loii  vlo6  ut  H  ij^  KeXsvasijg  Koi  Twv  ri 

fUrcxovTe;,  ToC  Seov  jicTtx^ai  XcyifitSa.  oovra. 
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effect  as  this,  that  Constantino  did  not  urge  him  farther,  nor  carry  his 
threat  into  execution.  But  stiil  this  incident  could  not  have  left  an 
altogether  favorable  impression  on  the  emperor's  mind,  since  Atha^ 
nasius  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  ohstinate  recusant ;  and  hence 
his  enemies  would  be  more  easily  listened  to  in  bringing  their  new 
accusations  against  him.  The  most  weighty  charge  was,  that  Athanasius 
had  sent  to  a  person  in  Egypt  —  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  harbored  a  design  of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  —  a 
sum  of  money  to  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  Constantine 
ordered  him,  A.D,  332,  to  present  himself  personally,  at  Psammathia, 
a  suburb  of  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  was  residing  at  that  time. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Athanasius,  a  man  of  remarkable  power 
over  the  minds  of  others,  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  over-awed  the 
9oui  of  Constantine.  He  not  only  acknowledged  the  above-mentioned 
accusation  to  be  groundless  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  left  on  him  by  the 
presence  of  Athanasius,  that,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Alexandria, 
he  styles  him  a  man  of  God.'  In  this  letter,  he  lamented  the  existing 
divisions,  and  recommended  charity  and  concord.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church  was  of  far  more 
importance,  in  the  estimation  of  Constantine,  than  all  matters  pertaining 
to  doctrine.  For  the  moment,  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  authors  of  the  disturbances  and  divisions  ;  but  this  im- 
pression was  of  no  long  duration,  and  he  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
mfluence  sometimes  of  this  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party.  Occasions 
were  not  wanting  for  bringing  new  accusations  against  Athanasius  ;  for 
in  the  circumstaaees  by  which  he  was  immediately  surrounded,  there 
existed  abundant  materials  for  ablation,  which  was  sometimes  rather 
excited  than  quelled  by  his  zeal  not  unmixed  with  passion.  It  happened, 
for  instance,  that  the  Arian  and  the  Meletian  schisms,  though  originating 
in  widely  different  interests, yet  broke  out  there  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  efforts  of  Athanasius  to  bring  back  the  Meletians  to  the  dominant 
church  might,  besides,  especially  amidst  so  excitable  and  passionate  a 
people  as  the  Alexandrians,  easily  lead  to  scenes  of  disturbance,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  greater  length  than  those  who  were  the  occasion  of  them, 
intended.  But  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  resort  even  to  forcible 
measures  for  suppressing  divisions  in  his  archepiseopal  diocese.^  The 
frequent  tours  of  visitation,  which  as  a  conscientious  bishop  he  made  to 
the  various  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  in  which  he  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  individuals  belonging  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
churches  which  he  visited,  gave  frequent  occasion  for  such  disputes 
between  the  two  heated  parties,  which  led  to  scenes  of  violence.  Pas- 
sionate party,  hatred  would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  these  occasions 
to  collect  against  him  a  mass  of  extravagant  charges.  Although  the 
emperor  could  not  give  credence  to  the  various  and  strange  things 
which  were  brought  against  him,  yet  he  believed,  doubtless,  that 
Athanasius,  by  his  passionate  and  violent  proceedings,  might  have 

»  Apolog.  0.  Arian.  }  62.  Athanasius,  says  of  him  in  this  respect, 

2  Epiphanlus,  who  assiiredly  would  say     hieres.  68,  Meletian,  ^iidyiaiisv,  i^iOitro 
nothing  lending  to  the  dispnr^iinient  w 
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^veti  some  occasion  for  these  charges.^  He  at  first,  in  tlie  year  335, 
appomted  a  synod  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Euaebius  of  Ctesarea, 
with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  charges  laid  against  Athanasius.  and  to 
restore  things  to  quiet.  Athanasius  might,  not  without  good  reason, 
protest  against  the  decision  of  a  spiritual  tribunal,  at  which  his  declared 
antagonist  presided  as  judge.  But  as  it  bad  been  determbed  by  the 
emperor  to  celebrate  the  tricmnalian  festival  of  his  reign  by  dedicat- 
ing, on  that  occasion,  the  magnificent  church  which  he  had  erected  over 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  bishops  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  this  celebration,  Constantiue  dii-eeted,  in  order  that  ttey 
might  be  prepared  to  engage  in  these  solemn  rites  with  quiet  minds,  that 
they  should  first  take  earnest  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
divisions  in  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  the  biahops  were  to  assemble, 
first,  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  335,  and  there  inquire  into  the  charges  brought 
against  Athanasius.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  very  justly,  for  the 
same  reasons  aa  in  the  case  of  the  first  synod  above  mentioned,  protest 
also  agiunst  this  spiritual  tribunal,  whose  members  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  opposite  party  ;  but  Constantine  threatened  to  enforce 
his  obedience  by  compulsion,  if  he  presumed  again  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  imperial  command.^  Athauasius  succeeded, heforetbistiibunal, 
to  refute  a  part  of  the  charges  which  were  laid  against  him.  With  regard 
to  the  rest,  a  committee  waa  nominated,  who  should  repair  to  Egypt, 
aud  investigate  everything  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  unfairly  decreed, 
that  no  one  belon^ng  to  the  party  of  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to 
accompany  tiiis  commission,  so  that  he  was  curtailed  of  the  means  of 
proving  his  innocence,  and  wholly  abandoned  to  the  party  proceeding 
of  his  antagonists.  This  investigation,  conducted  in  so  partial  a  man- 
ner, -would  of  course  turn  out  unfavorably  for  Athanasius.  He  therefore 
appealed  to  the  emperor  himself,  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  rode  straightway  to  meet  the  emperor, 
a^icompanied  by  a  few  attendants.    Constantine  at  first  refused  to  allow 

1  In  the  letter  to  Ihe  synoij  at  Tyre,  he  judce  Athanasius,  who  stands  before  thee 

Bpeaks  only  of  some,  who,  timing  the  rage  an  inDocent  person !    Dost  thou  recollect 

of  a  morbid  disputnlious  spirit,  embroiled  that  we  wei«  in  the  dnngeon  together,  and 

evCTything._   Ovx  iyiovg  f  i^wcutiof  oioiw  that  I  was  deprived  of  an  eye  )    But  thou 

rn/Jf  ii<wi/o/2evoi  navra  uiyxceiv  kai^ipm-  didst  not  become  a  mai'tjr,  and  haat  ail  thy 

mi'.    Euseb.  vit:  Conslanun.  L  IV.  c.  4B.  merabers   still   nhharmed.     How  couldst 

Even  Etisebms  of  Ciesarea,  whose  delicacy  thou  hare  so  estapcd  from  the  prison  un- 

dcBerves  respectfol  notice  in  touching  so  less  thou  didst  either  do  what  was  not  per- 

liKhtly  upon  the  Arian  contrOTei-sies  in  his  mitted,  or  else  profess  thy  willingness  to  do 

life  of  Constantine,  even  ho  sees,  in  this  in-  it  1 "    Tbia  was  nnquealionahly  an  infer- 

Btanee,  only  the  taanting  insinnations  of  an  ence  on  very  slender  grounds  i  for  many 

immoderate  dispntations  qiirit,    L.  iMi.  41.  circumslanees  might  operate  to  cause  favor 

"  We  may  here  inlrodure  a  characteristic  to  be  sliown  to  one  which  was  denied  to 

anecdote  from  the  history  of  tliis  trifmnal,  another.    Eusebins  thought  it  not  proper 

Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  fa-  to  lindicate  himself  against  this  ehaige,  bijt 

Tor  of  Athanaams,  was  an  old  confessor  of  simply  scii,  losing  for  a  moment  the  eqna- 

-EgJ^t,  hv  the  name  of  Potamon,  who,  in  nimity,  indeed,  which  it  behooved  him  to 

the  time  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  bad  possess  as  a  judge;  "Shall  we  not  now  be- 

been  thrown  into  prison  at  the  same  time  lieve  your  accusers  i     If  you  venture  to 

with  Euaebius,  and  who  had  had  one  of  his  exercise  such  tyranny  /«re,  bow  much  more 

eyes  bored  out.    This  person,  full  of  ieal  will  you  do  it  io  your  own  country  I "    See 

for  Athanasius,  stud  to  Eusebius:  "Who  Epiphan.  1.  c. 
con  tolerate  this!    Thou  sitteet  there  to 
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him  a  hearing  ;  yet,  as  lie  received  accounts  from  other  quarters  of  the 
party  proceedings  of  the  synod  at  Tyre,  he  saw  no  way  in  which  he  could 
decline  a  revision  of  the  previous  investigation.  But  a  few  members  of 
that  synod,  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Athanasius,  appeared  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  take  part  in  this  new  investigation.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  let  the  earlier  accusations  drop,  and  brought  against  him  a  new 
one,  which  was  altogether  suited  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  Constati- 
line  against  Athanasius.^  He  was  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  lay  in 
his  power  to  hinder  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  of  grain  necessaryto  be 
sent  semi-annually  from  Alexandiia  to  supply  provisions  for  the  city  of 
the  imperial  residence.^  Whether  the  truth  really  was  that  Constan- 
tine  in  some  sort  behoved  this  charge,  or  whether  he  only  deemed  it 
necessary  to  affect  that  he  believed  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  manwlio 
was  a  constant  mark  and  butt  of  contention,  and  thus  restore  quiet,  it  is 
enough  that  he  banished  him,  A.D.  336,  to  Triers.^ 

As  nothing  now  stood  in  ihc  way  of  the  restoration  of  Anus  to  the 
Alexandrian  church,  he  was,  after  having  been  solemnly  received  back 
into  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  synod  convened  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  new  edifice,  sent  back  to  Alexandria. 
But  in  the  community,  which  was  devoted  with  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  their  bishop  Athanasius,  new  disturbances  arose.  Constantine, 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  peace  was  the  main  thing,  sent,  A.D.  386, 
for  Arius  to  come  to  Constantinople,  in  oi-der  that  it  might  be  examined 
how  far  he  had  been  concerned  in  these  disturbances.  lie  was  obliged 
to  present  to  the  emperor  a  confession  of  fiuth ;  and  drew  up  one  in 
ample  language,  couched  in  scriptural  expressions,  without  doubt  similar 
to  the  former  one  already  mentioned.  He  needed  not  to  deny  his  con- 
victions in  order  to  satisfy  the  emperor ;  for  although  the  latter  was 
unwilhng  absolutely  to  relinquish  the  Homoousion,  since  it  had  been 
once  published  under  the  imperial  sanction,  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  the  views  of  Athanasius,  But 
the  sincerity  of  Arius  in  his  confession  had  been  suspected  by  him.  He 
required  of  bun  an  oath  to  testify  his  smcerity  ;  and,  as  the  confession 
Arius  had  laid  down  contained  nothing,  judged  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  which  was  at  variance  with  his  doctrines,  he  would  take  such  an 
oath  with  a  clear  conscience.* 

1  For,  according  to  Eunapiua,  (ate  aliove,)  '  In  comparing  the  different  necounts  of 

he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  pngan  pliilos-  these  events,  we  pciTeive  how  the  tiuth 

opher  Sopatrofl,  to  be  executed  on  a  similar  here  became  continually  more  and  moie 

efiaj^e.  distorted  by  the  prejudices  of  party  hatred 

s  Whether  thb  had  reference  to  the  po-  Socrates,  I  38,  following  Sozomen   and 

litical  influence  of  Athanasius,  or  to  iho  Theodorot,  relates  that  Conslamine  asked 

magiial  arts  ascribed  to  him,  is  uncertain.  Arias,  whether  ho  abode  by  the  articles  of 

a  The  observation  of  Constans,  in  tiio  the  Nicene  conncil.    Arius  imraedialclyde- 

fctler  wnlten  after  hia  father's  death,  re-  dared  himself  ready  to  eubscribe  the^icene 

BDCcting  the  disposition  of  the  latter  towards  creed.    The  emperor,  surprised  at  this,  re- 

Athana=iu9,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  episco-  qoired  of  him  an  oalh,  and  Arius  gave  it 

pate  at  Alexandria,  may  render  it  rather  but;  in  so  doing,  resorted  to  the  following 

probable  than  otherwise,  that  it  was  Con-  artllice.    He  had  a  confession,  drawn  up  by 

slannne's  intention  to  remove  Athanasius  himself,  wliich  Imly  expressed  his  convie- 

©nlv  for  a  short  season,  with  a  view  to  Iho  lions,  concealed  nnifer  his  shoulders ;  and  in 

■      ■   m  of  quiet.  eying  the  oath,  that  he  so  believed  as  he 
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(/ii'aHcconntorthe  matter,  we  might 
be  enal>led  to  inFtr,  that  the  eonf 
faith  subscriheil  by  Arius  wna  in  nose 
Kicene  crocil,  bnt  that,  merely  i    fl 
to  the  repulation  of  Con^tantine  f       H 
dow,  It  was  con>erted  mto    Ihe       cc 
cretd,  and  th^t  on  this  nas  fas  th 

charge  of  deception  against  tlie  re 
This  conjecture  respecting  ihe  Irne  history 
of  the  matter,  to  nhi'h  the  nnahais  of 
Socrates  arcounf  would  itself  coniluit  us, 
Is  conHrmtd  by  consulting  the  report  of 
AUianasiu"  In  his  epntola  ad  cpiscopos 
^gypti  et  Libjve,  §  18,  he  sajt,,  Anns, 
^OL    II.  33 
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td  ascribes  to  the  second,  that  we 

lieve  that  there  had  been  but  this 

feasion    of   fiiitb;   and    that  either 

A    an     u8,  failing  to  express  himself  ia 

assagos  « ith  chronoloi^caJ  accuracy, 

ra    posed  the  confession  of  faith  which 

An         esented  immediately  after  his  re- 

m  exile,  on  hia  first  residence  at 

Constantinople,  to  his  second  residence  in 

the  parae  tilv,  or  Socrates  committed  an 

anarhronitm  in  nnking  Ariiis  present  such 

a  ronfosvion  of  faith  direetlj  on  his  first 

residence  at  Constantinople. 
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into  greai  perplexity  and  embarras^iiient.  He  prostrated  himself,  as  it 
U  related,  on  tlie  iiavement  I.efore  the  altar,  and  prayed  God  either  to 
remove  him  from  this  life,  that  be  might  not  be  compelled  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  or  else  ta  remove  Arius  ;  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  not  a  very  Christian  prayer.  On  the  evening  of  tliK 
same  day.  Arias  suddenly  died.i  Well  might  this  turn  of  events,  which 
no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  be  regai-ded  as  demonstrating 
the  vanity  of  all  human  machinations,  since  all  that  which  was  to  be 
enforced  by  imperial  power  was  thus  frustrated  at  ablojr.  But  it 
showed  a  sad  want  of  Christian  charity,  when  men  were  seen  triumph- 
iotr  over  the  sudden  death  of  the  supposed  blasphemer,  as  a  divine 
iudsment.  It  argued  narrow-minded  presumption,  that  they  should 
think  of  measuring  the  unsearchable  ways  of  holy,  ail-wise,  and  eternal 
love  according  to  visible  appearances  and  by  the  standard  of  hrnnan 
passions  and  prejudices ;  should  be  disposed  to  see,  m  this  event,  a 
declarative  sentence  from  on  high,  deciding  between  truth  and  error, 
a  divine  judgment  on  perjury  and  impiety  ;  when  the  truth  was,  that 
Arius  erred  from  honest  conviction  ;  that  he  had  sworn  to  nothmg  but 
what  he  sincerely  believed ;  and  that  he  may  possibly  have  had,  at 
•least  in  his  internal  life,  more  of  the  Christian  temper,  than  exhibited 
itself  in  the  defective  exposition  of  his  belief.  Even  Athanfaius  wa3,in 
this  instance,  borne  along  with  the  prevwling  current  of  opinion  m  hia 
aire  ■  yet  we  remark  with  pleasure,  that  when  he  was  about  to  describe 
the  death  of  Arius,  as  connected  with  this  conti-oversy,  his  Christian 
feelino^s  recoiled.  Thmuis,  the  bishop  of  Serapion,  having  made  several 
inquiries  of  him  respecting  the  Arian  controversy,  and  also  respecting 
the  death  of  Arius,  he  declared  that  to  the  first  he  had  cbeertuUy 
replied,  but  to  the  last  not  without  a  struggle  ;  for  he  feared  lest  it 
might  seem  as  if  he  triumphed  over  the  death  of  the  man.  And  in 
another  place,  he  introduces  this  account  with  a  remark  which  surely 
ought  to  have  led  him  to  suppress  it  altogether ;  ^—  "  Death  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  men.  We  should  never  triumph  over  the  death  of  any 
man  even  though  he  be  our  enemy  ;  since  no  one  can  know  but  that 
before  evening  the  same  lot  may  be  his  own."  The  adherents  of 
Arius  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  account  for  his  sudden  demise  by  a 
Bupernatural  cause  of  another  kind,  which  impheated  their  opponents 
They  spread  it  abroad  that  Arius  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sorceries  of 
his  enemies.3  This  accusation  is  of  some  Importance,  as  it  shows  there 
was  no  poBsiUe  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  was  poisoned. 

With  the  death  of  Arius,  this  contest  could  not  cease ;  for  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man  had  little  to  do  with  it.  It  was,  in  truth  a 
contest  between  different  doctrinal  tendencies  sprm^ng  up  out  of  the 

1  Hera,  too  wa  have  an  instance  of  the  last-mentioned  fact  had  some  foundation ; 

esamrerMionofrnmor.    Awordins  to  Soo-  Irnt  the  order  of  toe  has  been  altered  to 

rat^' report,  the  death  occurred  while  Anns  fnvor  the  miraculous  aspeet  of  the  oconr- 

was  proioed  ng  in  triumph  fi-om  the  impe-  rcnce ;  for,  according  to  the  report  of  Atha- 

Z  &     On  his  waj  to  the  chai^.h,  he  n.sius,  the  death  ^  Ar,«.  took  plaee  ot. 

was  radtlenly  sei^  wili  cstremo  pain,  ac-  the  evening  of  this  Sabbath, 

companied  iith  relaxation  of  the  ho^vela :  \  Ad  ^P'^^op'^JEgypl.  et  Libyie.  }  19 

in  ducharpog  from  them,  he  expired.    The  »  Sonom.  hist,  eeoiea.  L  U.  c  29 
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development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  tlie  outbreak  of  which  Arius  had 
only  given  the  first  impuise  ;  and  it  was  not  until  tJiig  content  itself  had 
beendecided,  that  peace  could  be  restored  again  to  the  church.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  contest  between  proper  Anamam  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Homoousion  gradually  passed  over  into  the  contest  between  the 
major  part  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  minority  who  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Homoousion  creed.  The  death  of  Arius  made  a  difference  in 
but  one  respect,  that,  whiJe  before  several  important  men  of  the  middle 
party  above  described  had  been  deterred,  by  their  personal  interest 
m  favor  of  Aritis,  from  distinctly  condemning  his  peculiar  doctrines, 
they  now  hesitated  no  longer  to  renounce  all  manuer  of  connection  with 
him,  so  as  to  be  able  simply  to  declare  —  what  to  them  seemed  the 
only  important  thing — their  opposition  to  the  Homooimon.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  another  event,  connected  with  consequences  of  more 
universal  moment,  soon  ensued,  —  the  death  of  Constautine,  in  337. 
Hisson  Constantius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire  of  the  East,  was 
inclined,  even  much  more  than  his  father  had  been,  to  intermeddie  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  church.  The  emperor  Constantine  had  not, 
at  least,  in  the  theologian  forgotten  the  emperor,  —  bad  not  lost  sight  of 
the  political  interest,  in  his  concern  for  matters  of  doctrine.  But  this 
easily  came  to  be  the  case  with  Constantius.  If  Constantine  had,  for  a 
moment,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  too  warm  a  participation  in 
theological  controversies,  yet,  after  he  was  made  aware  of  the  mischiev- 
ous consequences  of  such  a  course,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  principle  of 
holding  fast  dmply  to  the  interests  of  peace,  and  quiet.  It  was  not  so  with 
Constantius.  The  latter  engaged  in  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  were  a  bishop,  only  clothed  with  the  power  of  an  emperor. 
His  mistake  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  his  princely  authority — which 
he  extended  to  thmgs  lying  beyond  its  rightful  province  —  brought  its 
own  punishment  along  with  it ;  for,  while  he  imagined  everything  was 
directed  by  his  OT*-n  will,  he  was  only  the  servant  of  others,  who  knew 
how  to  govern  him,i  and  particularly  of  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  their 
capacity  of  chamberlains,^  possessed  unbounded  power  at  his  court.^ 
Now  it  was  precisely  in  this  quarter  that  the  Anti-Nicene  party  acquired 
the  greatest  influence.  That  very  Arian  presbyter,  for  mstance,  who 
stood  so  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  had  handed 
over  his  will  to  his  son  Constantius,  and  thus  opened  for  himself  a  way 
of  access  to  the  la.tter.  He  was  attached  to  the  court,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  to  the  interests  of  his  own  system  of  faith  the  first  cham- 
berlain Eusebius,  and  .by  his  means  the  other  eunuchs,  the  empress, 
and  finally  the  emperor  himself.*  Thus  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
the  day  became  the  fashionable  topic  of  conversation  at  court.  Hence, 
it  spread  to  the  people  of  high  rank,  and  then  still  lower  down ;  so 
that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it,  a  war  of  dialectics  was  carried  on  in 
every  family ;  or,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  relates,  the  Homoousion  came  to 

*  Athatias.  hist.  Arianor.  ad 
i  70.  Mfr'  iXmSipov  ax'lfaroc 
rof  AtS'Aoc  Tdv  iTixaiTui'  airav, 

'  Prieposifi  eacri  oubiculL 
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be  discussed  in  the  baker's  shops,  at  the  tables  of  tho  monej-changcrs, 
and  even  in  the  market  for  old  clothes.  These  effects,  however,  did  not 
develope  themselves  in  tlieir  whole  extent,  till  at  a  someivhat  later 
period.' 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  of  government  was,  that 
Constantine  the  younger,  who  had  obtained  Sie  government  over  a  part 
of  the  West,  sent  back  Athana^us  once  more  to  Alexandria,  with  a 
letter  to  hia  community,  in  which  he  declared,  that  his  father  had 
already  entertained  the  same  pm-pose,  and  had  been  preveiitecI,from  exe- 
cuting it  only  by  his  death.  Athanasius  was  received  by  his  com- 
munity with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  love,  and  entered  once  more, 
with  his  wonted  zeal,  into  his  former  field  of  labor.  He  could  not  fail, 
however,  to  come  into  frequent  collision  with  the  small  remainuig  party 
of  the  Arians  and  the  Meletians.  Tbe  enemies  of  Athanasius,  who  at 
the  synod  of  Tyre  had  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
and  who  still  refused  to  acloiowledge  him  as  a  regular  bishop,  strove  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  discord  into  a  fiercer  Same.  They  had  given  to  the 
Arian  party,  as  their  bishop,  a  presbyter  named  Pistus,  who  never  skc- 
ceeded,  however,  in  establishing  his  own  authority.  They  afterwards 
accused  Athanasius  of  resoi-ting  to  violence  at  bis  reBtoratioD,  —  of 
procuring  executions  and  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties,  and  of  employ- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  provincial  ma^^trates  as  his  instruments.  But 
the  friends  of  Athanasius^  were  enabled  to  show,  that  what  was  imputed 
to  him  had  been  done  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  independently  of 
Athanasius,  while  he  was  still  on  his  journey,  and  without  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  doctrinal  controversies  ;  and,  beyond  question, 
the  passion  and  rancor  of  a  portion  of  his  antagonists  prepared  them  to 
believe  anything.   Meantime,  the  last-mentioned  party,  assured  of  their 

Sower  over  the  emperor  Constantius,  took  advantage  of  a  festival  at  the 
edication  of  a  church  recently  erected  by  him  at  Antioch,  to  open 
there,  in  the  year  341,  a  new  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Here  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition,  previously  passed  upon  Athanasius,  was  confirmed, 
partly  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed  himself,  after  having  been 
removed  by  a  spiritual  tribunal,  to  be  restored  to  his  place,  without  any 
new  ecclesiastical  inquiry  and  barely  by  the  secular  power,^  —  although 
Athanasius  had  not  recognized  that  former  council  as  a  regular  spiritual 
tribunal,  and  although  his  opponents  did  not  scruple,  in  other  matters, 
to  carry  out  many  of  their  measures  by  the  hand  of  regular  power,  — 
and  in  part  by  brining  up  several  new  charges  agmust  him.  As  it 
was  known  how  confidently  Athanasius  might  rely  on  having  the  coun- 


for  doctrinal  dispute  a  . .   „ 

people   in    Constantinople,  is   drawn    by  quirs  the  price  of  brend,  you  are  answered, 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Oratio  de  Dcitate  '  The  Falhoris  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the 

FiliiBtSpiriliiBSancti,T.IILf.4ae:  "Euecy  Son  subordinate  to  tliu  Father'    Asl;  if  the 

comer  and  nook  of  Uie  city  is  full  of  men  bath  is  ready,  and  you  btb  answoi-ud, '  Tbe 

who  discDffl  infomprchenaible  subjects;  the  Son  of  God  was  created  from  nothing.'" 

Btreels,  the  markets,  the  people  who  sell  old  ^  See  the  Alexandrian  BviioJal   letter 

clothes,  those  who  eit  at  the  tables  of  the  apolo^.  eonlvii  Arian.  ^  3. 

money-changers,  those  who  deal  in  provis-  '  To  this  the  twelfth  canon  of  this  coiliv 

ioDij.    Aiik  a  man  how  many  oboli  it  comes  cil  refers 
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tenaiice  of  the  Western  church,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion 
predominated  ;  how  much  ayinpathy  he  met  with  during  his  first  resi- 
dence there,  inasmuch  aa  the  power  of  Constantiug  did  not  extend  into 
the  West ;  it  must  have  been  feared,  that  what  was  undertfiken  to  be 
done  against  Athanasius  would  occasion  a  breach  between  the  two 
churches  of  the  East  ami  of  the  West.  This  it  was  desired,  if  possible, 
to  avoid.  Delegates  therefore  were  sent  to  the  Western  emperor  Con- 
atans,  and  to  the  bishop  Julius,  of  Eome.  These  delegates  set  forth  the 
charges  which  had  been  laid  agairtst  Athanasius,  and  sought  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and,  through  him,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant bishops  of  the  West.  But  Athanasius  also  sent  some  presbyters 
of  his  own  clergy  to  Rome,  to  defend  him  against  these  charges.  They 
succeeded  in  refuting  the  acQusations ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  other 
party,  in  their  embarrassment,  let  fall  certain  expressions  which  the 
Roman  bishop  ^  could,  at  least,  so  interpret  as  if  they  had  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  a  new  and  larger  synod.  He  at  once  accepted  this 
appeal ;  for  very  welcome  to  him  was  such  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing his  own  supreme  judicial  authority.  He  invited  both  parties,  by 
their  delegates,  to  present  their  cause  before  a  synod  to  be  assembled 
under  his  own  presidency.  But  it  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of 
the  dominant  party  among  the  Orientals  to  concede  to  him  any  such 
supreme  judicial  authority.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  strange 
afeir,  that  he  should  so  have  misunderstood  them.  As  their  prede- 
cessors had  not  obtruded  themselves,  in  the  Novatian  disputes,  as 
judges  over  the  Western  church,  so  neither  did  it  become  him  to 
obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  these  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church : 
he  was  not  to  suppose,  that,  because  be  presided  as  bishop  over  a  larger 
city,  that  he  was  on  that  account  of  any  more  consequence  than  other 
bishops.^ 

Meanwhile,  as  the  above-mentioned  Pistus  found  it  impossible  to 
acquire  any  authority  at  Alexandria,  having  been  perhaps  from  the 
first  jostled  along  to  that  office  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few,  tiie  bishops 
who  were  now  assembled  at  Antioch  named  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
place  of  Athanasius,  a  certain  Cappadocian  of  a  violent  and  headstrong 
temper,  by  the  name  of  Gregorius.  In  the  name  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  installed  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  an  armed  force ;  and  those 

■  be  sure,  only  jou  really  oonBidev,"  he  writes  to  them,  (  6, 

^  the  B'>man-  "the  dignity  of  tlie  bishops  to  be  eqiiiil; 

aiiiHiiusiau.  and  if,  as  yoo  wiiie,  yon  do  not  estimate 

'  To  this  objection  the  Eoman  bishop,  bishops  by  the  greatness  of  the  cities  whera 

Julins,  gave  »  very  nilroic  and  keen  reply,  they  preside,  then  he  lo  nbom  a  small  town 

wbtch  Qonblleas  must  have  been  felt  by  has  bc«n  enti-iistcii  should  remain  in  the 

iaan^  of  these  bishops,  whose  nnclerical  place  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  nia- 

amliiiion  interesied  Ihem  so  much  in  the  ther  despise  the  ftock  committed  to  his  care, 

business  of  exchanging  their  bishoprics  in  Tior  pass  over  lo  those  whieh  have  not  been 

sm^l  towns  for  those  in  the  piindpal  cities  entrosted  to  him;  thns  despising  the  honor 

and  I'Hpitnls ;  as,  for  example,  Kusehius  of  which  God  confers  on  him.  (I  snppose  that 

Nicomcdia,  who  contrived  to  get  his  bishop-  in  this  place  the  woiii  iofrjc  moat  liave  fal- 

ric  of  Berytns  in  Phtenicia  exchanged  for  len   out  after  ioSdm;;,)  and  betraying  a 

that  of  Ntcomedia,  once  the  imperial  seat  thirst  for  the  vain  honor  tliat  comes  from 

of  the  East  Bonian  empire,  and  then  (his  man." 
bishopric  for  thit  of  Constantinople.    "If 
VOL.  II,                                        US" 
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who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  were  treated  as  rebels  against  tbe 
imperial  authority.  The  greatest  part  of  the  community  being  strongly 
attached  to  Athanasius,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  spiritual  father, 
while  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween this  business  and  any  other  which  they  arc  called  upon  to  perform 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
bbhop  who  had  been  thrust  upon  the  people,  various  acts  of  insurrec- 
tionary violence  would  naturally  be  the  result.  The  places  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  service  of*  the  Grod  of  peace  were  profaned  by 
the  rudest  passions.  Amid  these  scenes  of  disorder,  the  pei-seeuted 
Athanaaius  had  still  time  to  escape.  He  repaired,  at  first,  to  a  place 
of  concealment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  From  this  spot,  he 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  in  which  he  described  in 
strong  colors  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  all  the  proceedings  against 
him.  Next,  in  comphance  with  an  invitation  of  the  bishop  Julius,  he 
repaired  to  Rome.  There,  by  a  synod  convened  near  the  close  of  the 
year  342,  he  was  recogaized  as  a  regular  bishop,  having  redded  for  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Rome ;  and  no  delegates  from  the  part 
of  the  Orientals,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  tribunal  erected  by  the 
Roman  bishop,  having  appeared  to  prove  the  charges  laid  ag^nst  him. 
The  Roman  bishop  announced  to  them  this  decision  in  a  letter,  which 
was  written  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  that  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  in  opposition  to  illegal,  arbitrary  will. 

All  the  opponenta  of  Athanasius  being  looked  upon  by  the  "Western 
church  as  Arians,  they  were  now  solicitous  to  vindicate  themselves 
from  this  reproach ;  and  many  of  them,  without  doubt,  as  plainly 
appears  indeed  from  their  own  avowal,  were  in  no  wise  devoted  to  the 
strictly  Arian  doctrines  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  Nicene  creed.  The  hierarchical  spirit  was  expressed  in  a 
very  remai'kable  manner,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  confession 
drawn  up  at  Antioch,  where  the  bishops  allege  the  following  as  a  rea- 
son why  they  could  not  be  called  Arians  :  "  How  possibly  could  we, 
who  are  bishops,  follow  the  leading  of  a  presbyter  ?  "  ^  Very  justly, 
ihowever,  could  the  majority  of  them  say,  that  from  Arius  they  had 
received  no  new  doctrines  of  faith  ;  but  rather,  after  a  previous  exami- 
nation of  Mb  faith,  had  admitted  him  to  church  fellowship.  At  assem- 
blies convened  at  Antioch  in  the  years  341  and  345,  five  creeds  were 
drawn  up,  one  after  the  other.  It  was  agreed  te  condemn  the  peculiar 
Arian  formulas,  whereby  the  Son  of  God  was  placed  m  the  class  of 
created  beings,  and  whereby  a  beginnnig  of  existence  was  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  similarity/  of  essence 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  There  still  remained  but  two  points 
of  difference  betwixt  the  doctrines  here  expressed  by  the  Eastern  bishops, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council,  luiderstood  according  to  then- 
logical  connection  ;  —  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  essence,  or  identity 
of  essence,  in  contradistinction  to  resemblance  of  essence,  —  against 
which  latter  conception,  Athanasius  remarked,  with  great  logical  acute- 
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ness,  that  it  waa  not  applicable  to  the  relation  to  God  at  all,  but  applied 
only  to  the  relation  of  temporal  and  earthly  things  to  each  other  — and 
the  doctrine  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  having  its  ground  in  the 
divine  essence,  not  conditioned  on  any  single  act  of  the  divine  will,bnt 
rather  preceding  all  individual  acts  of  the  divine  will.^  The  'Western 
bishops  did  not  proceed  to  discuss  and  compare  these  confessions  of 
faith,  but  simply  stood  fast  by  the  council  of  Nice.  Indeed,  thej  were 
inclined  to  consider  all  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  in  the  East  as 
Arians,  and  to  suspect  an  Arian  element  in  all  their  confessions  of  faith. 
The  diflerence  of  languages,  moreover,  stood  in  the  way  of  their  coming 
to  any  mutual  understanding  ;  the  Greek  language  not  being,  at  the 
present  time,  so  generally  understood  among  the  people  of  the  West 
as  it  had  been  in  former  days. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church,  the  two  emperors,  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  were  induced  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
council  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Illyria,  in  the  year  347,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  these  disputed  quesuona,  and  of  healing  the 
breach  which  now  existed  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches. 
Of  the  Orientals,  comparatively  but  a  feiv  attended ;  partly,  because  they 
took  no  special  interest  in  the  disputes  ;  partly,  because  they  had  no 
desire  of  joining  in  common  deliberation  with  clergy  of  the  West ; 
and  in  part  because  the  distance  was  inconvenient  for  them.  There  were 
present  but  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern,  and  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  Western  bishops.  Where  party  interests  were  so  oppoate,  and  the 
excitement  of  feelings  was  so  great  on  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to 
effect  a  union :  the  meeting  served  rather  to  make  the  breach  still  more 
marked  and  decided,  than  it  was  before.  The  bishops  of  the  West 
having  demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his  friends  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  assembly  as  regular  bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  having 
refused  to  grant  this,  a  total  rupture  took  place  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Western  bishops  continued  to  hold  their  session  at  Sardica ;  the 
Orientals  drew  off  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  The  latter  there  renewed 
their  sentence  of  deposition  against  Athanasius  and  his  friends,  and 
extended  it  also  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius ;  and  again  composed  a 
new  symbol  of  faitli.^ 

1  According  lo  the  Athanaaian  system,  hension,  thej  were  led  to  suppose  that  QoH 

die  following  dilemmn  necessaiily  presents  was  itierebT  sabjeeted  to  constraint  or  nat- 

itself :  either  the  Logos  is  placed  on  an  nral  necessity.    In  the  /taKpoorijof  IxSeai^ 

eqiialitr  with  the  crentnres  produced  by  a  at  Aniioch,  those  therefore  were  expressly 

particular  tint  of  the  divine  will  out  of  condemned  who  tanght:  "Ori  o!i  ^ov^au 

nothing,  or  he  is  acknowledged  lo  be  one  <A6e  tftS^irei  kyevitiae  t6v  viAv  i  irnrifp, 
wiih  the  divine  essence,  hEs  generation  pro-        ^  According  to  the  report  of  Socrates, 

ceeding  from  the  essence  of  God,  and  being  thej  expressed  therein  the  doctrine  of  the 

as  inseparable  from  it  as  his  holiness,  wis-  {nio/joio;  kut'  obalav,  therefore  the  proper 

dom,  etc.    All  that  God  wills  and  decrees,  Arianism.    In  this  mse,  we  must  snppose, 

he  wills  and  decrees  in  the  Logo?  as  each,  ihnt  not  the  Semi-Ariaiis,  as  in  the  ecclesi- 

Th is  distinction  Athanasius  considered  ne-  asticnl  asEemblies  atAnUoch,  bnttheproper 

cessary,  not  for  the  popalar  exposition  of  Arians.  here  had  (he  preponderance ;  and 

doctrine,  bnt  for  the  systematic  exhibiljon  that  it  was  not  the  endeavor  here,  as  it  had 

of  iL    But  to  the  major   portion  of  the  been  there,  to  lessen  the  doctrinal  difleren- 

Eastern  cluirch-teacbers  these  propositions  ces  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and 

appeared  offensive ;  for,  from  misconception  of  the  West,  but  rather  lo  express  them  in 

and  want  of  the  gift  lor  speculative  appre-  the  most  marked  manner.    The  fact,  how- 
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The  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  other  hamj,  confinne  1  th^'  le  isions 
which  had  beeu  already  made  by  the  Romaii  ejnod  A  f  \  among 
the  assembled  bishops  had,  moreover,  proposed  a  new  contes^on  of  taith 
in  opposition  to  Arianism/  extending  not  solely  to  the  doctnuo  of 
Christ's  divinity,  but  also  to  the  doctrine  of  his  beeoming  man  and  to 
the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Chiiat  to  each  other 
But,  by  the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  who  did  njt  wish  to 
furnish  occasion  for  new  controversies,  but  only  to  hold  fast  tlie  esaen 
tial  thing  ia  tlie  doctiine  of  Christ's  dirinity,  just  as  it  had  been  ex 
pressed  in  the  Nicene  creed,  it  was  so  managed  that  this  confes'^io  iita 
rejected,  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  custom  of  the  Ana  is  to  m  litij  !y 
and  alter  confessions  of  faith  should  not  be  followed.^  Ihe  onl}  couse 
Quence,  for  the  present,  which  resulted  from  this  issue  of  the  co  mcil  of 
Sardica,  was,  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  two  chuiches  wis 
completely  severed.  But  subsequently,  the  council  sent  delegates  tor 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  emperor  Constantms  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  bishops  of  the  East.  Meanwhile,  the  Western  emperor  Oon- 
atans  endeavored  to  conciliate  his  brother  to  the  party  of  Athanasiua. 
The  Oriental  couri>party  ruined  their  own  cause  by  exposing  the  mean 
intrigues  of  some  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Constantius  himself  began  to 
be  ashamed ;  and  the  ferments  among  the  ever-tarhulent  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  were  .longing  after  their  beloved  Athanasius,  and  who 
had  become  still  more  irritated  by  the  atrocious  acts  of  Gregory, — these 
ferments,  which  finally,  in  349,  led  to  the  assassination  of  Gregory, 
doubtless  aroused  the  political  anxieties  of  the  emperor.  Ail  tliese 
things  cooperated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change  in  the  Eastern 
church.*     Constantius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  who  perhaps  could  not  be 

ever,  appears  otherwise  according  to  the  nasina,  by  ihrealoning  to  bring  abont  his 
report  of  Sozonien,  (3, 11,)  who,  nohvith-  restora^on  to  Almtandria  by  force  of  snna. 
standing  it  wiia  his  usual  practice  to  Ibllow  Unquestionably  ihis  account  is  eonflniied 
Socrates,  vet  in  the  present  ease  appeals  to  by  certain  indications  belonmng  to  the  time 
tlifl  synodal  letter  appended  to  the  eonleB-  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  which  presnppoBe 
sion  of  faith.  By  his  account  this  latter  Bach  a  connection  of  events.  Lucifer  of 
seems  to  have  homo  a  considerable  resem-  Calaris  (Cngliari)  Bays,in  his  l.I.pro  Atha- 
hlflnce  10  the  Antioi-Jiian  aymbo!,  and  10  aio,  e.  35,  that,  if  Athanasins  were  really  a 
have  Epmng  out  of  the  same  doctnnal  in-  heretic,  it  woald  be  no  sufficient  BKCnse  for 
torests ;  for  the  Homoouaion  is  not  men-  Constantius,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  re- 
tioned;  the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  call  him  ^rongh  the  fear  of  bwng  involved 
those  who  supposed  three  gods,  or  identified  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constans,  Again, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  also  on  Athauiidns  was  at  an  early  pcnod  acctised 
those  who  tanght  that  there  bad  been  a  by  his  enemies  of  attemj  nn„  to  create  en- 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  did  not  yet  ex-  mity  between  the  em[  eroi  Constai  s  and 
ist.  Here  then,  also,  we  find  nothing,  it  is  his  brother  Constantius  Apolog  ad  Con- 
tcue,  which  the  proper  Arians  might  not  stanL  i  3.  Theodoret,  it  is  true  mLiitions 
have  snhscribed;  and  perhaps  it  mav  have  also  the  tlirenls  of  Con&tans  against  his 
been,  that  the  proper  Arian  party  tad  in  brother,  but  attnbnles  the  change  of  feel- 
the  preseiLt  ease  possessed  greater  mflnence  ings  in  that  emperor  towards  the  Alhana- 
&an  thev  did  in  the  drawing  np  of  the  sian  party,  to  the  fact  that  Conslantias  dis- 
severaj  Antiocbian  creeds.  covered  the  base  intrignes  of  the  worthless 
1  This  may  be  found  in  Theodoret,  I.  6.  Arian  bishop,  Stephanus  of  Antiocb,  awinst 
3  Athanasii  tomus  ad  Antiochen.  J  6.  Euphrates,  bishop  of  Cologne.  Athana:- 
Iva  f^  irpo^i^  d6%  Toif  MeWoi  iroMa-  sins,  in  his  Hst.  Arianor.  ad  monachos, 
(Of  yp&i^iv  nat  ipt'fEO'  JTipi  mnreac.  4  20,  21,  simply  remarks,  that  Constans  had 
«  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Philostorgitis,  given  to  the  two  bishops  who  had  been 
represent  the  matter  as  if  the  emperor  Sfnt  from  the  council  of  Sardica  to  C'on- 
Constans  had  procured  the  recall  of  Atha-  stantiua,  a  letter  of  recommendation  i  but 
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SO  easily  iuduced  to  place  confidence  in  tlie  emperor's  promises,  tliree 
letters,  in  ivhieh  ho  invitecl  him  to  return  back  to  his  bishopric ;  and,  in 
349,  Athanasius  actually  returned,  and  waa  received  by  his  flock  TS'ith 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  in  the  same  year  in  wliich  Athanasius 
came  back  to  Alexandria,  a  political  change  occurred  which  was  un- 
favorable to  him.  He  lost  his  patron,  the  emperor  Constans,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  usurper  Magncntius.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only 
a  cotnbination  of  cii-cumstances  that  had  cooperated  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary change,  without  much  foundation  for  it,  in  the  disposition  of 
Constantius  towards  Athanasius  ;  —  as  the  flatterers  of  the  Arian  court;- 
party,  favored  by  the  eunuchs  and  chamberMns  of  the  palace,  ever 
found  it  more  easy  to  gain  the  emperor's  ear,  than  Athanasius,  whose 
obstinacy  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion ;  ^  —  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  attacks  upon  him  were  soon  renewed.  Ecclesiastical 
and  political  charges  were  laid  against  him  at  once.  It  -was  asserted, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  bishops  who  had  been  accused  of 
some  'Anti-Nicene  doctrine,  he  had  stretched  his  ecclesiastical  power 
beyond  all  lawful  bounds;  —  that  he  had  held  divine  service  on 
the  Easter  festival  in  a  large  church  at  Alexandria,^  before  its  con- 
secration hful  been  finished  by  the  emperor's  command ;  and  espe- 
cially that  he  had  intermeddled  with  j-,o!itical  aflairs  in  which  he  had  no 
concern,  and  endeavored  to  invoh'c  the  emperor  in  a  quarrel  with  his 
brother  Constans.^     Various  precautionary  steps,  however,  were  taken 

lie  looks  upon  it  (is  a  confcquenoe  of  that     to  have  it  appear  tliat  lie  aclcil  hv  compnl- 

di^rovcry  made  at  Aiilioth,  that  ConstAn-    sion.    Corsianlius  himself  declared,  in  b 

tills  was  hrouaht  to  Iiib  sen^ea.    Hence  he,    document  addi-eswd  io  the  Alexandrians, 

in  the  first  place,  forbade  the  penccutiona    at^er  the  aasnesiiialion  of  Canstvia,  that  hn 

going  on  ngainst  the  Alhanasians  at  Alex-    had  recalled  Alhatiasins  to  Alexandria  ont 

andria;  and  then,  ten  months  later,  after    of  respect  to  his  deceased  brother.    Hist 

h     s«j    '      '       f  G   go         Al     and  'n,    Ar'       ad  monnchos,  ^  50.    Bnt  it  is  not 

ctedAhas  S         phale  that  ConHlans  was  actHally  on  the 

hw  CO       A  w     d  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  (his  purpose, 

ro  g  h  h  t  Constanlins  shonld  have  felt  so 

m  e<  w     d    m  di  apprehension  from  a  mem  threat  of 

be  h    w  ed      a    h         n^rlike  brother;  unless  we  are  will 

hhmg     h       Ecedes     co  jirni         g       sn)ipose,  that  the  former  had  to  tee* 

of    b         p  fioa    ana  h       nding  of  troops  by  his  hroihcr  in 

h  m  f  ed    nm  ty  be  viee      A       ndria,  on  account  of  the  exasperated 

th  hra  e,Ctaustn       f  feeling  which  then  existed  among 

h     se    seem         te   d"         his  firs  h   people.    But  it  is  easy  lo  see,  also,  that 

A  us,  h     h    h  d  reso     d        re-  iniesofAthanawns  would  take  pains 

g      m        h  d  h  read  the  rnmor  tliat  he  had  persuaded 

d    d     h  waa  h  C         nalo  threaten  war  againsthia  broth- 

wn         C  w  th     VI  w  h  A  that  othei's  would  repent  it  after  them, 

CO  prop      d  re  B  purpose  of  dvinff  a  more  brilliant 

p  ti      th     p         d       ra  eo        g  to  the  zeal  of  Constans  for  jinre 

mmgram         h  d         e.    Ilia  most  probable  suppositioo 

d  ts  cc    d   g     t1  is,  that  different  causes  were  here 

po         A  d     ed  eil  togclber, 

r  H  1,    kefl    1.    ri  It,     fl  Ammianus  Marcellinus  savs,  hist.  1.  IS, 

Conntantio  semper  infestiis. 
Ste  aboi-e. 

F  en  Amm.  Mnrcellinns  was   aware, 
political  charges  chicflv  were  bimight 
n       AUianasiuB,   Athanasium  ultra  pro- 
em nitius  se  offcreutem  seiscitariq^ne 
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before  they  ventured  to  attack  directiy  this  important  man  himself. 
The  first  attack  was  directed  against  two  church-teachers,  Marceilus, 
bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  and  Phodnus,  bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  of  whom  the  former  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  in_ 
connected  with  the  Athanasian  party.  It  was  easy  to  fix  suspicio 
the  latter,  on  account  of  hia  intimacy  with  the  first,  and  thus  accuae 
them  both  as  false  teachers. 

Marceilus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  had  from  the  first  beep  one 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Homoousion.  Being  a 
decided  opponent  to  the  theology  of  Origen's  school,  he  would  of  course 
oppose  also  that  system  of  the  Triad  derived  particularly  from  the 
Origenistie  scheme  of  faith,  which  prev^led  in  the  Eastern  church.  All 
subordination,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Homoousion,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  Arianism ;  and  he  traced  the  whole  of  this  to  the  confusion  of 
Platonic,  Hermetic,  and  Gnostic  ideas  with  Christianity.  He  declared 
Origen  to  be  the  author  of  this  confusion.  But  Marceilus,  by  pushing 
to  the  extreme  his  opposition  to  Arianism,  in  a  work  agaJnst  the  rbetoii- 
cian  Aaterius,  became  suspected  himself,  as  usually  happens  where  qjpo- 
Bitioa  18  carried  to  excess,  of  the  contrary  error,  and  of  denying,  as  a 
Monarchian  —  which  he  came  very  near  doing  —  the  personal  distinc- 
tions m  the  Triad.  While  the  Arians  distinguished  the  Logos  dwelling 
in  God  trom  the  Logos  so  called  in  an  improper  sense,  he  msuntained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  very  name  Logos  was  the  only  one  which 
belonged  to  Christ  according  to  his  divine  essence.  This  Logos  was  to 
be  conceived,  either  as  remaining  quiescent  and  hidden  within  the 
divme  essence,  as  the  thinking  reason  of  God,  or  as  that  reason  pro- 
ceeding forth  into  manifestation  by  means  of  outward  8Ct«,^  as  in  the 
creation  generally,  so  in  the  different  revelations  ;  particulj^rly  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  highest  of  all  revelations  by  the  Redeemer,  when  the 
Logos,  by  virtue  of  a  certajn  Ivepyda  ifpacroij,  assumed  a  human  body  aa 
a  ministerial  organ  in  accompfishingthe  redemption  of  mankind.  While 
the  Arians  asserted,  that  the  titles  applied  to  the  Logos, —  such  as  the 
irpuroToiof  T5f /cTMf'uf ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God, —  signified  a 
relation  of  dependence  and  a  beginning  of  existence ;  Marceilus  ad- 
mitted they  were  right  in  this  last  particular,  bub  denied  the  conse- 
quence which  they  believed  themselves  warranted  to  draw  from  this 
premise  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos  himself.  All  these 
predicates  he  would  refer,  not  to  the  Logos  per  se, —  respecting  whom, 
conadered  alone,  the  evangelist  John  predicates  only  the  bemg  in  and 
with  God, — but  to  the  particular  active  efficiency  by  which  the  Logos 
proceeded  forth  from  God,  communicated  himself  outwardly,  and  in  a 
special  manner  to  his  radiation  in  human  nature.^  Chmt  had  called  him- 
self distinctively  the  Son  of  man  in  order  to  show  thereby  that  he  trans- 
ferred to  himself  the  name  fe  G  ti  men  who, 
through  his  irradiation  in  hum                              b    m  s  of  God.^ 

1  The  fttruiofeiv  and  the  hipyav  i)                   poor                         poi  ^Sfracu.     Hb 

biepyeif,  resembling  the  earlier  tl  ■ed         passage  in 

between  a  XoyoQ  kviikSnoc  and  jrpo#  co          od  as  man. 

'ThermT/tTif  Ti)fi7.6jTwhasrefer  imt    /lo      kii-QiauTia' 
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IVrarccllus  at  first  had  stood  in  IiigE  authority  with  tlie  adliercnts  of 
the  Nicene  council,  at  which  he  had  zealously  contended  in  helialf  of 
the  Homoousion.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  on  the  other  hand, 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  -weak  apota  which  his  exhibition  of  the 
Triad  exposed  to  thera,  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  him  of  Sahellianism. 
At  an  assembly  held  by  this  party  at  Constantinople  in  836,  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  him.  The  business  of  re- 
futing him  was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who,  as  an  Origenist, 
would  be  a  decided  opponent  of  Marcellus.  Hence  arose  the  two  works 
of  Eusebius  against  him,i  which,  containing  important  fragments  from 
the  Wiitings  of  Marcellus,  have  become  the  principal  sources  of  our 
information  respecting  his  doctrines.  He  found,  however,  as  did  also 
his  friends,  an  affectionate  reception  in  the  Western  church :  the  Roman 
bishop  Julius  was  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith  which  he  presented 
to  him.  He  probably,  as  Athanasius,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  council  of  Sardiea,  restored  to  his  bishopric. 

It  was  assuredly  altogether  contrary  to  his  knowledge  or  his  will,  that 
Marcellus  had  approached  to  the  SabclUan  or  Samosatenian  theory,  in 
pushing  to  the  utmost  length  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Homoousmn ; 
but  his  disciple  Photinus,  (^ureiKif,)  who  had  received  from  him  the 
first  impulse  in  his  own  theological  career,  did  not  shrink  from  plainlv  ex- 
pressing the  Samosatenian  or  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  'fhns, 
from  this  quarter,  an  unfavorable  light  was  reflected  on  the  source  whence 
his  doctrines  had  sprung,  the  system  of  Marcellus  himself, —  a  circum- 
stance of  which  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

The  renewed  attack  upon  these  two  men  at  the  synod  of  Sii-mium  in 
851,  where  both  were  deposed  from  their  places,  was  the  first  thing  to 
seal  the  union  of  the  Anti-Athanasian  party,^  and  to  show  their  power. 

In  the  next  place,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  union  of  the 
Western  church  with  Athanasius,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  residence 
of  Coastantius  in  the  West,  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Magnentius,  to 
prev^l  upon  the  Occidentals,  by  deceitful  representations,  and  by  exciting 
their  fears  of  the  despotic  power  of  Constantius,  to  whom  the  Western 
empire  was  now  subjected,  to  join  with  the  East  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  The  court-party  pretended  that  the  present  question 
did  not  relate  at  all  to  any  interest  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  person 
of  Athanasius.  By  this  statement  of  the  case,  many  bishops  who  had 
not  reflected  much  upon  the  matter,  might  suffer  themselves  to  he  per 
suaded  that  they  could  yield  what  was  required  without  compromising 
their  orthodoxy  ;  that  they  needed  not  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  of  their 
church  to  an  individual  man,  who  perhaps  might  in  many  respects  be 
guilty,  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  protect  by  their  single  and 
feeble  voices.  To  the  emperor  the  matter  might  be  so  represented, 
that  the  bishops  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  condemnation,  would 

iU»fl/)6Brov,  616. 7%  !rp<lf  idrov  Koivoi'iof  vlov  ^  Here  was  drawn  up  tlie  first  Sinnlan 

^cmj  yteiaSai  n-npoonfuuojf.     Euseb.  de  ec-  creerl,  as  it  was  cslled,—  aimjogons  to  the 

clesinslicu  Theol.  L  I.  c  SO,  p.  87,  eA.  Colon,  fourth  Antioeliian. 
>  C.  MarccUuni  and  de  ecdeainetiea  the- 
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appear  to  liave  acted,  in  an  affair  having  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  system  of  faith,  in  disobedience  to  the  imperial  commands ;  to  have 
shown  a  disposition,  in  apite  of  the  emperor,  to  defend  bia  declared 
enemy ;  hence,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  as  refractory  and  dis- 
obedient subjects.  Thus  was  it  contrived,  at  the  church  assemblies  held 
in  Aries  and  in  Milan,  to  attain,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  a  great  number  of 
signatures.  Some  did  not,  in  truth,  really  know  what  was  required  of 
them  ;  the  others  were  bribed  by  princely  favor ;  and  others  were  un- 
manned by  their  fears,  and  excused  themselves  to  their  consciences  by 
the  plea  of  ignorance. 

At  such  a  time,  when  all  that  is  most  sacred  was  given  np  and  aban- 
doned to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despotism,  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to 
observe  a  few,  who,  raised  by  the  power  of  faith  above  all  that  human 
V  power  could  offer  or  threaten,  constantly  opposed  themselves  to  that 
arbitrary  will ;  who,  doubtless,  with  clear  and  calm  discernment,  saw 
through  the  arts  of  the  court-party,  which  assuredly  were  aimed,  not 
barely  against  the  person  but  also  against  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius  ; 
and  were  prepared  to  devote  and  to  sacrifice  everything  they  had,  in 
the  defence  of  trath,  of  innocence,  and  of  the  fi-eedom  of  a  church 
threatened  with  the  most  humiliating  slavery.  It  was  not  the  state,  it 
was  only  the  church,  which,  in  these  times  of  despotism  and  servility, 
had  such  men  to  show — men  inspired  withthegenninespirit  of  freedom, 
and  who  never  consented  to  do  homage  to  mere  power. 

Among  these  men  may  be  named  particularly,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  administered  his  pas- 
toral office ;  also  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  The 
latter,  who  was  distinguished  among  the  doctrinal  writers  of  the  Western 
church  for  a  profoundness  of  intellect  and  a  freedom  of  spirit  peculiarly 
his  own,  had  for  many  years  lived  quietly  and  undisturbed  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  episcopal  office,  to  which  he  had  come  about  the  year 
350,  without  coneei-ning  himself  about  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
the  East,  until  the  arnval  of  the  emperor  in  the  West,  in  355,  introduced 
disquiet  also  into  the  Gallic  church.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  found  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence 
in  the  Father  and  Son,  which  he  had  before  this  ascertained  to  be  the 
true  doctrine  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  received 
into  his  Christian  experience,  without  being  awai-e  that  the  faith  which 
he  bore  in  his  heart  had  been  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  ereed.^  He 
now  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  confession  of  the 
truth.  "  I  might,"  says  he,  "  have  enjoyed  all  earthly  advantages  to 
overfloiving,  might  have  boasted  of  familiar  intercourse  .with  the  empe- 
ror, and  Eke  others,  abusing  the  episcopal  name,  have  exercised  a 
dominion  in  the  church  intolerable  to  the  community  and  to  individuals, 
had  I  only  been  disposed  to  falsify  the  gospel  truth,  to  shield  my  guilty 
conscience  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance,  and  to  excuse  a  bribedjiidg- 

1  He  says  of  himself,  lib.  de  Synodis,  quam  nisi  exulntiinis  aiidlvi;  sed  milii  lia 
i  19:  KegenerHtna  pridem,  fit  in  episcopiitn    motai'      '  ■••...- 

ftliqDtuiliispBrmiinens,  Gdem  Nicienam  num-    «[  ape 
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ment  with  iJie  pica  that  it  was  forced  bj  tlie  judgment  of  another.''^ 
He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,^  m  ivhich,  with  tJie  frankness 
becoming  a  Christian  aod  a  bishop,  jet  witbout  overstepping  the  limits 
of  a  just  respect,  he  told  him  many  truths  worthy  of  grave  reflection, 
such  doubtless  as  in  any  other  way  could  not  have  easily  come  to  his 
ears.  He  assured  him,  that  sedition  existed  nowhere,  as  the  court- 
party  pretended,  in  order  to  excite  his  alarm ;  s  the  Arians  were  the 
only  ones  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  ;  there  was  no  other  means 
of  healmg  the  evils  of  the  distracted  church,  but  by  putting  aa  end  to 
constraint  in  spiritual  things,  and  leaving  each  one  at  liberty  to  live 
entirely  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience.  It  was  his 
earnest  prayer,  he  said,  tl.at  the  emperor  would  graciously  be  pleased 
to  allow  the  charches  to  attend  on  the  preaching  of  those  whom  they 
preferred,  whom  they  themselves  had  chosen  ;  t<j  receive  from  such  the 
M«raments,  to  pray  with  such  for  the  emperor's  welfare  and  salvation." 
But,  far  different  from  Hilary,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  man  of  stormy 
vehemence  and  fanatical  zeal,  did  not  understand  how  to  unite  to 
Christian  frankness  and  love  of  truth,  that  respect  for  the  existing  order 
of  the  state,  and  that  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  which 
Christianity  prescribes,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  superin- 
duces. True,  he  spoke  in  a  beautiful  and  high-minded  strain  against 
the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  emperor,  that  the  bishops  should, 
at  his  command,  condemn  unheard  an  absent,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
an  innocent  man  ;  and  nobly  he  calls  on  the  emperor  to  acknowledge 
Athanasius  as  h^  Christian  brother,  and  as  such  to  forgive  him,  even 
though  he  supposed  him  guilty  of  personal  offences  against  himself. 
On  this  occasion,  too,  he  said  many  fine  things  about  the  universal 
Chr^tian  brotherhood,  which  should  embrace  all  without  distinction  of 
earthly  rank.  "  Are  you  ashamed,"  says  he  to  the  emperor,  "  to  call 
Athanasms  your  brother?  If  you  profe'ss  to  belong  to  Christ,  you  are 
bound  to  call  all  Christians  your  brethren,  cot  only  Athanasius,  but 
even  those  whom  you  see  begging  an  alms  of  you ;  for  we  all,  all 
I  mean  who  belong  to  the  church  of  the  Lord,  are  one,  since  with  the 
Lord  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  *  But  with  all  tJiis,  it  must  be 
allowed,  his  intemperate  passion  blinded  him  to  his  obligations  of  respect 
to  the  emperor.  He  called  him  an  Antichrist,  a  servant  of  Satan,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  exciting  to  sedi- 
tion, and  as  tending  to  confirm  the  accusations  of  the  Arian  court^party. 
Besides  this,  Lucifer  contended  for  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
the  church,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  keeps  spiritual  and 
worldly  things  wholly  separate  from  each  other,  but  from  another, 
UTWoangelical  point  of  view ;  for,  mixing  together  spiritual  and  secular 
thmgs  in  another  sense,  confounding  the  theocratic  forms  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  he  required  that  the  secular  power  should  bo 

a  Opis,^i9tOi;'™m  fragment  I.  i  3.  frnfi^es  d^rare,  ot  qnidem  noil  Eobm  Alhana- 

« Nulla  euBpico  est  EBditionis.  Ma.     Omnes  elcDim  in  enclesia   Bi.mini 

*  Pro  Athanaaio  1.  II.  c.  SB.   Si  Chiistia-  eonslituli  unum  sumns  apud  qaeiu  non  sil 

nnm  te  proStens,  debes  omnea  Chiisiinnos  acceptatio  persoiianim. 
VOL.  n.                                    34 
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outwai-dly  aubonliiiated  to  the  spiritual,  that  the  church  should  possess 
the  outward  aovereigoty,  and  consequently  was  in  favor  of  setting  up  a 
prieatly  despotism  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  emperor.'  Finally,  the 
emperor  once  more  ased  his  power  to  destroy  two  bishops  who  stood 
in  high  authority, —  the  one  on  account  of  the  seat  of  his  episcopacy, 
the  other  on  account  of  his  venerable  age,  being  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old, —  both  of  whom  he  had  more  cause  for  sparing  than  others, 
the  bishops  Liberius  of  Rome,  and  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Liberius  had 
orally  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  delegates,  to  liis  dogmatiz- 
ing chamberlains,  and  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  nothing  should  move 
lum  to  condemn  an  innocent  man,  and  subject  the  affiui-s  of  tfie  church 
to  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  emperor.  So  also  Hosius,  in  a 
spii-ited  memorial  to  the  emperor,  wherein  he  represented  to  him  that 
he  ruled  over  his  equals,  and  had  one  and  tlie  same  judge  with  them  in 
heaven.  Both,  we  must  admit,  acted  on  the  narrow  and  unevangelical 
principle,  that  as  the  emporor  ruled  independently  in  the  secular 
province,  so  the  bishops  ought  to  rule  independently  in  the  spiritual. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  Beriea  in  Thrace,  Hosius  to  Sirmium.  Thus 
all  who  refused  to  obey  were  banished  to  different  places,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  East ;  and  many  of  them  were  very  harshly  ti-eated. 

"When  the  victory  was  supposed  to  be  already  secured  over  the 
Western  church,  the  next  step  was  to  attack  Athanasius  himself,  the 
preeminent  object  of  hatred  to  the  episcopal  court-party  and  to  Constan- 
tius.  But  Constantius,  purposely,  without  doubt,  sought  to  luU  Athar 
nasius  into  security,  partly  that  he  might  have  him  more  certainly  in  his 
power,  and  partly  in  order  to  guard  against  disturbances  among  the  people 
of  Alexandria.  When  Athanasius  first  heard  of  the  plots  of  his  opponents, 
the  empeipr  in  a  brief  letter  promised  him  perfect  safety,  and  bade 
himnot^e  alarmed,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet 
administration  of  his  ofRce.  When,  therefore,  the  summons  requiring 
him  to  leave  the  church  was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who  professed  tg 
have  full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared,  that,  as  he  had  been 
directed  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain  at  Alexandria,  he  held  himself 
neither  hound  nor  authorized  to  abandon  the  church  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written  order  coming  from  the  emperor  him- 
self, or  at  least  in  his  name.  He  quietly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  dis- 
charge his  episcopal  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But,  while 
engaged  in  tiie  church  during  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  February,  A.D. 
356,  amidst  a  portion  of  his  flock,  who  were  preparing  by  prayer  and 
Bong  for  the  public  worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  usage, 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the  Dux  Syrianus  burst  sud- 

1  When,  for  example,  lie  eajB  to  fli6  em-  posse  de  cpiscopis,  qnibus  nis'     tied' 

peror,  (|iro  Athana^io,  1.  I.  c  VII.:)  "So  jam  qunnliim  apud  Deum,  m  p<e 

far  was  he  from  having  i,ny  right  to  rule  fueiia  mnlctntus.    Hence,  loo,       h     wr 

over  tbe  bishops,  that  lie  was  rather,  accord-  ings,  he  quotes  from  the  Old  T      m    t, 

ing  to  the  laws  of  Goft,  guilw  of  a  crime  whence   he  deriyed  his  ideas     es  g 

worthy  of  death,  if  in  the  spirit  of  pride  he  the  church  theocracy,  more  o 

refused  to  obey  their  dedsione."    TJt  si  sub-  did   from  the  Kew.    Wo  perc  d 

Tertere  eornradecrefa  tentnveris,  si  fueris  in  in  Lucifer  a  spirit  of  aUogeth      h      am 

luperbia  comprehensns,  morte  mori  jnssas  cast  will)  that  of  Ifildebrnnd. 
sis,    Quomodo  dicere  potoria,  jndicure  te 
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denly  into  the  church,  with  a  troop  of  annet!  men,  regardless  of  aU 
reverence  for  sacred  things.  Athanasiua,  amidst  the  din  and  tumvdt 
of  the  bnital  soldiery,  perfectly  retained  his  presence  of  mind :  he 
endeavored  first  to  preserve  peace  among  the  assembled  members  of 
his  church,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  before  he  thought  of  his 
own.  He  remained  quietly  on  his  episcopal  throne,  and  bade  the  dea- 
con proceed  in  the  recitation  of  the  136th  Psalm,  where  the  words 
"  For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  were  continually  sung  by  the  choir 
of  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  soldiers  pressed  forward  con- 
tinually nearer  to  the  sanctuary.  Monks,  clergy,  and  laity,  therefore, 
bade  Athanasius  save  himself.  But  not  until  the  greatest  part  of  his 
flock  had  departed,  did  he  slip  out  with  those  that  remained,  and  escape 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.i  Once  more, 
by  an  armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  were  compelled  to  submit, 
and  receive  as  their  bishop  an  altogether  unclerical,  rude,  and  passionate 
man,  Georgius  of  Cappadocia.  Every  sort  of  atrocity  was  committed 
under  the  name  of  religion  ;  while  Athanasius,  threatened  with  death, 
and  pursued  as  far  as  Auxuma  in  Ethiopia,  found  refuge  among  the 
Egyptian  monks. 

Thus,  then,  the  Arian  party  had  obtained  the  victory  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  but  this  victory  was  destined  to  work  mis- 
chief on  themselves.  The  party  was,  in  fact,  composed  originally  of 
two  constituent  portions  ;  those  whom  we  have  designated  already  by 
the  name  Semi-Arians,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Oriental 
church,  and  the  Arians  properly  so  called,  who  formed  by  far  the 
smaller  number.  Both  parties  had  been,  tiU  now,  united  by  their 
common  opposition  to  Athanaaius  and  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the 
peculiar  differences  between  themselves  had  therefore  no  opportunity 
for  expression.  More  especially  had  they  whose  wews  were  completely 
Arian  a  strong  interest  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  dominant  party 
of  the  Oriental  church.  But  as  the-external  opposition  which  bad  held 
both  parties  together  was  removed,  the  opposition  within  their  own 
hody  would  now  be^n  more  distinctly  to  manifest  itself.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  men  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  gave  to  strict  Arianism,  in 
contradistinction  as  well  to  the  Homoiousian  as  to  tie  Homoousiaa 
scheme,  a  more  precise  and  logically  consistent  expression  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.  These  were  Aetius  and  his  disciple  Eunomius.^ 
Particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  latter,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
steadiast  zeal  in  defence  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  purely  dog- 
matic interest,  untroubled  by  any  secular  motives,  by  which  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  from  the  Arian  court-party,  as  on  account  of  the 
complete  individuality  of  his  doctrinal  bent  of  mind,  which  was  altogether 
original  and  of  one  piece. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrme  of  Eunomius  concerning  the  Son  of  God, 
he  coincided  entirely  on  this  point  with  Arius,  and  here  brought  forward 
nothing  that  was  new  J  but  the  peculiarity  in  his  case  was  the  decided 

'^  See  Athnnas.  npoloi!;,  de  fuga  si^a,  }  34.  means  of  information;  for  the  Recounts  of 

Hist  Arian.  sd  monaphois  ^  81.  Gresorv  of  Srasn  spiinjj  fi-om  a  loo  iioslile 

'  Concerning  tlie  oirlj  education  which  and  paity  inte'resi  to  Iw  of  any  ase. 
Bbapeii  the  liJ'e  of  Eunoinins,  we  have  Email 
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character  of  his  whole  intellectual  bent,  by  which  he  was  led  to  take 
ground  against  the  reigning  religious  and  doctrinal  tendencies  of  hia 
time,  on  many  sides  even  where  Arius  had  fallen  in  with  them.^  A 
doctriaal  tendency  which  narrowly  confined  itself  within  tiie  province 
of  the  understanding;  which  set  itself  to  oppose  tlie  mystical  and  con- 
templative element,  the  element  of  feeling  in  theology,  and  hence  also 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  theology ;  a 
tendency  to  conceive  everything  in  a  manner  altogether  too  outward 
and  mechanical,  —  this  tendency,  which  ive  remarked  already  in  Arius, 
appeared  still  more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  Eunomius. 
Anus  agreed  with  his  opponents  in  acknowledging  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  divme  things ;  but  Eunomius 
endeavored  not  only  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  existence,  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  as  matters  quite 
comprehensible,  but  he  asserted  also  the  comp-ehensihleness  of  (kg 
divine  essence  generally :  he  combated  the  reigning  principle,  especially 
of  those  doctrinal  wnters  whose  views  were  shaped  by  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  that  there  was  no  possible  form  of  knowing  which  compre- 
hended the  essence  of  divine  things,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowledge 
of  them  for  the  human  understanding.  With  the  presumption  which 
most  often  accompanies  narrowness  cf  mind,  he  said  of  those  who  de- 
fended the  incomprehensibleness  of  divine  things :  "  If  some  men's 
minds  are  so  obtuse  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  comprehend  any- 
thing, either  of  that  which  lies  before  their  feet  or  of  that  which  is  above 
their  heads,  yet  it  would  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  knowledge  of 
true  being  is  unattainable  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind."  ^  In  perfect 
consistency  with  his  own  views,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  but  the  first' 
of  created  beings  ;  that  there  was  no  manifestation  or  appearance  of 
God  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  was  only  the  most  perfect  of  creatures, 
destined  to  conduct  other  creatures  to  the  ori^nal  source  of  all  exist 
ence,  asa  being  without  hirasslf;  in  entire  consistency  with  tiiese  views 
and  principles,  he  taught  therefore  that  the  minds  of  believers  ought 
not  to  stop  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  bub,  although  they 
should  follow  him  at  first  as  the  guide  to  the  way,  they  ought  to  soar 
above  him,  as  above  all  created  beings,  to  that  Being  who  is  the  original 
source  of  eternal  life,  as  well  as  the  author  of  all  things,  as  their  final 
eiaa.  "  The  minds  of  those  that  believe  on  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  should 
by  their  very  nature,  rising  as  they  do  above  all  sea'iible  and  spiritual 
beings,  not  stop  even  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
Boar  above  this,  in  striving,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  for  eternal  life,  to 
attain  to  the  Highest."  ^ 

'Arius  WHS  InniMlf  an  nacelle    as  we  nenr  the  be^nnLng:  Oiie  yhp  el  rtvi^  i 

have   observed  before     Ennomms  was  an  voic  Sia  Kaxofixay  ianoTrijiiyoi  /tiidsviK  /^re 

opponent  of  (he  ascetic  tendency  as  ^eo  tijii  jrpoaa,  ^re  ruv  imp  Kc^HiS/^  i^'tKit/iTo, 

of  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics      See  mi  6m  Tovro  i^re  tmc  iiloir  ivSpimoic 

Hioronym.  adv    Vigilan^um      There   la  c^ktt/v  elvai  ttJu  tuv  ivrav  rfpemw.    I  set 

floating  in  my  memory  a  passage  where  he  down  the  passage  here  with  an  emendntioa 

tannts  Basil  of  Ciesaiea  on  his  h't^sard  of  the  text,  the  correctness  of  which  will  be 

figare,  emac  ated  by  aaeetii,  pracULCa ,  but  I  obi  iou»  to  every  one. 
cannot  at  th  s  moment  recall  it  *  O  yap  vovf  tuv  d;  Tin  Kvpiov  tettuttfu. 

*  Gregor.  Njsscn  orat  10   adv   Eunom  soriM,  miaav  alaSiiJ^P  xal  tiorrt^v  ouoiav 
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From  the  positiou,  thua  asaumect,  of  a  supranaturalizirig  dogmatism 
of  the  understanding,  Eunomius  was  led  to  misconceive,  in  a  remarkar 
ble  manner,  the  nature  of  religion  generally,  and  of  Christianity  in 
particular ;  —  placing  it  in  an  iUumination  of  the  under»tanding,  in  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things.  Thus,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  incomprehensibleness  of  God, 
he  said :  "  In  vaiu  did  our  Lord  call  himself  the  door,  if  no  one  enters 
through  this  door  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  the  Father : 
in  vain  did  he  call  himself  the  way,  if  he  has  not  made  it  easy  for  those 
who  would  do  so,  to  come  to  the  Father.  How  could  he  be  tlie  light, 
if  he  did  not  enlighten  men  ? "  ^  But  the  gospel'speaks  of  the  coming 
to  God,  of  the  enlightening  of  the  soul,  in  quite  another  sense  from  that 
in  which  Eunomius  here  conceives  it.  A  fellowship  of  life  with  God, 
and  an  enlightening  of  the  understanding  which  comes  from  this,  —  not 
a  certain  abstract  and  formal  knowled_ge  of  divine  things,  as  Eunomius 
supposes,  is  the  true  subject  of  discourse  there.  To  such  an  extreme, 
in  fact,  did  he  go  in  the  heat  of  his  polemical  zeal,  without  distinguish- 
ing at  all  the  different  forms  of  knowing,  as  to  charge  those  who  denied 
the  possibility  of  knowing  God  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it,  with  denying  generally  the  objective 
truth  of  every  possible  knowledge  of  God.  He  accused  them  of  preach- 
ing an  unknown  God;  —  and,  since  without  the  knowledge  of  God 
there  could  be  no  Christianity,  he  held  that,  accordingly,  they  were  not 
even  to  be  called  C'kristiaTis.^  The  predominant  tendency  in  the  church, 
which,  beyond  question,  may  have  proved  unfavorable  to  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  —  the  tendency  which  assigned  to  the  liturgical 
element  a  so  much  higher  place  than  to  the  didactic  and  the  doctrinal; 
which  exalted  the  sacraments  above  the  tvord,  —  Eunomius  combated ; 
not,  however,  on  purely  evangelical,  but  on  other,  partial  principles, 
placing  an  over- valuation  of  the  logical  development  of  the  doctrinal 
conception,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  tendency  above 
mentioned.  The  essence  of  Christianity,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
depend  on  certain  sacred  names  or  customs,  but  on  the  accuracy  of 
doctrines.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christianity 
proceeded  from,  and  had  its  root  in,  the  inner  life,  inward  experience, 
the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ ;  but  all  this,  we  must  add,  depend- 
ing on  the  mediation  of  the  visible  church,  of  a  visible  priesthood, 
through  participation  of  the  sacraments  within  the  church.  "  We," 
says  he,  "  have  learned  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  whosoever  has 
not  been  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  enter  into  tie  kingdom 

Imepnii^af,  oiSe  bn  ijc  to6  yen^i^iuc  Iotoct-  plav  olnela^  Ix^iv  ToOf  aypoarav  inoi^aivo- 

iSas  TTs juKTO.  'EjtensivaieToiTiisUTanra&u  /icvavc  t^  Seiav  (fimiv,  HyvucrTm  ik  tai  rdv 

ric  aiai'lov  ^bw  ivnix^ai  Tti  irpurv  ■y?ix«-  '^f   -ycmr^asuc  T(W7roi>,     Gregor.  1.  c.  XI. 

/itvof.    In  opposition  to  this,  ehts  Gregory  f.  704. 

of  Nyssa;  "If,  then,  elemal  life  is  not  in  °  L.  c.  704.     06re  t^  Be/inoniTi  Tuv  ivo- 

the  Son,  ie  spoke  falsely  who  said ;  I  am  uiruv,  oiirs  Mum  jcoi  /ivoroiwi'  avii^okCm 

the  elenial  life."     Oral.  10.  674,  675.  Wior^ra  KypovnSai  rt  T^f  etac^da;  jCBirni- 

1  Gregor.  1.  c.  671.  piov,  -ry  Si  tuv  iSof/mTov  iKpiBetf, 

*  M^ife  jrpdf  T^v  TlJv  xfTiaouv  irpouiryO' 
VOL.  II.  34* 
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of  heavyn ;  and  that  whosoever  eats  the  Lord's  body,  and  drinks  his 
Hood,  shall  live  for  ever.  Even  such  men  as  in  their  uiner  life  are  not 
Chrbtiaiia,  may  nicely  argue  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith ;  as 
in  fa«t  we  hear  of  those  who  are  not  Christians  making  the  doctrines  of 
Chriatianitjasubject  for  logical  disputations."  I.e. 704.  HadEunomius 
and  Gregory  of  Njssa  carried  out  still  further  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  views, — ■  which,  however,  in  the  vast  compass  it  embraces,  was  at 
that  time  impracticable,  —  they  would  have  been  led  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  a  form  of  knowing,  or 
in  a  certain  species  ^f  inward  life  and  feeling  ;  —  which  difference  in 
the  mode  of  conceiving  the  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  the 
different  peculiarities  of  men's  individual  characters,  according  as  the 
heart  or  the  understanding  has  predominant  sway,  or  at  least  according 
as  they  have  been  conducted  to  religion  more  by  the  one  or  by  the  other 
of  these,  is  a  thing  of  very  frequwit  occurrence.  But  when  Gregory  of 
Ny^a  says,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Paganism  to  place  reli^on  in  doctrinal 
knowledge,  this  certainly  is  altogether  incorrect ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
the  predominant  element  in  Paganism  was  feeling,  —  a  feeling  neither 
guided  nor  accompanied  by  any  clear  consciousness,  but  which  con- 
founded God  with  nature,  thin^  divine  with  things  natural.  -It  was 
not  until  Christianity  had  made  religion  an  object  of  alear  sonsdousnesa, 
that  the  one-sided  tendency  could  also  make  its  appearance,  which 
placed  religion  in  the  doy/iann^  unpiffdif  (accuracy  of  doctrines.) 

Eanomius,  however,  was  in  nowise  conscious  of  the  new  doctrinal 
tendency  which  would  have  gone  forth  from  him,  in  case  he  had  been 
able  to  gain  preponderance  in  the  church.  It  was  by  no  means  his  in- 
tention to  set  up  a  new  doctrinal  system.  He  supposed  he  was  teaching 
no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  the  old  ample  creeds  of  the 
Eastern  church  ;  he  believed  that  he  was  only  clearly  developing  the 
included  contents  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God  transmitted 
in  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  starting-up  of  the  errors  on  another 
wde,  he  was  of  opinion  that  men  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
those  simple  articles  which  already  embraced  withm  them  all  that  was 
necessary  for  right  knowledge.^  It  is  easy  to  see,  too,  how,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  he  must  have  so  considered  it,  that  his  doctrines 
were  none  other  than  what  necessarily  resulted  from  the  development 
of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church,  "  concerning  the  faith  in  one 
God,  the  Almighty  Father,  from  whom  proceeded  all  existence,  and 
the  one  only-begotten  Sou  of  God,  the  God  Logos,  by  whom  all  things 
were  brought  into  existence."  Is  God  the  Almighty  the  alone  author, 
himself  without  beginning,  of  all  existence  ?  Accordingly,  then,  every- 
thing, bicluding  the  Son  of  God  himself,  came  mto  exbtence  from  bun. 
A  communication  from  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  conceived,  with- 
out transferring  to  the  divine  being  the  representations  of  sense.  A 
production,  a  brining  forth,  cannot  be  conceived  without  beginning  and 
end  :  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive different  from  any  other  production,  any  other  work,  must  have 

1  See  Eunomii  apologia  Basil,  opp.  c(!.  Gamier,  T.  I.  f.  619, 
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had  its  beginning,  as  it  must  have  been  completed,  at  a  definite  point 
of  time.i 

The  idea  of  an  eternal  generation  appeared  to  the  understanding  of 
Eunoinius,  who  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  forms  of  temporal  and 
sensuoiis  intuition,  aa  a  thin^  altogether  absurd,  aelf-contradictorj. 
This  idea  of  an  efficiency  flowing  out  of  the  essence  of  God  was  bor- 
rowed, aa  he  supposed,  from  the  pagan  philosophy  ;  and  this  idea  had 
led  the  philosophers  also  into  the  false  notion  of  a  creation  without 


Again,  it  seemed  to  Eunomius  to  follow  from  the  relation  above 
mentioned  of  the  Supreme  essence  to  all  things  else,  that  God,  who  is 
without  beginning,  is,  by  his  essentia!  nature,  infinitely  exalted  above  all 
other  existences,  and  also  above  the  Son ;  and  that  he  can  be  com- 
pared with  nothing  else.  But,  by  this  auppodtion,  he  ima^ned  nothing 
further  was  determined,  aa  yet,  respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of 
God,  except  in  this  relation.  The  difference  of  created  beings  among 
one  another  depended  on  the  divine  will,  which  had  fixed  for  each 
being  the  specific  limits  of  its  particular  existence ;  and  God  had  brought 
forth  the  Logos  alone,  the  first  and  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  himself,  (but,  of 
course,  not  a  likeness  of  essence,)  divine  dignity  and  creative  power, 
since  it  was  his  will  to  employ  him  as  his  instrument  in  creating  all 
other  existences.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  him  and  ail  other  creatures.  God  produced  him  alone  immedi- 
ately, but  all  other  creatures  indirec%  through  him.  In  this  respect,  too, 
Eunorams  believed  he  could  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  old  creed  respecting  the  Logos. 

The  Arianism  which  was  expressed  in  this  manner  would  of  course 
bnng  out  lu  stronger  relief  the  opposidon  between  the  Arian  and  the 
Semj-Arian  parties. 

The  Antiochian  church,  over  which  the  Arian  Eudoxivts  presided  as 
bishop,  became  the  gathering  place  for  the  adherents  of  the  Arian  doc- 
tnne,  so  distinctly  expressed  by  Aetius  and  Euuomius.  Against  these, 
a  violent  opposition  was  excited  on  the  part  of  the  Semi-Arian  party; 
and  several  of  the  bishops  who  stood  at  the  head  of  it,— such,  for  example, 
as  Basil,  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  —  possessed  great  influence  with  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  Eunomjan 
doctrines  as  blasphemous. 

At  the  head  of  the  Arian  court-party  stood,  at  that  time,  two  men, 
versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  had  already  shown  how 
well  they  understood  the  art  of  changing  their  principles  and  convic- 
tions accordmg  to  circumstances,  and  particularly  according  to  the 

^L.  c  650.  Tlum/Q  yeini^aeuc  oix  iif 
htdpaii  kuTiivo/iiiiTK,  aW  cl;  ti  ieAoc  koto- 
iiiyoimic  nvayKii  jrutsa  nal  Toi(  !rapoifc|iui£- 
JWuf  Toi  virjij  i^  ytiTiftiriv  «  re  (not  Tore, 
aa  the  editions  have  it)  jraraia&ai  Toirou 
yEVPlJiicv(ni,  /a^  sTpif  r^v  ip:^  airavarae 
ixe'v.  Be  conceived  the  creating  act  of 
God  after  an   altogether   anthropopathic, 
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prevailing  ione  of  the  palace.^  These  were  Ursacius,  bishop  of  Singi- 
dunum  in  Moesia,  and  Valens,  hishop  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia.  These 
persons  contrived  an  artifice,  by  which,  for  a  time,  they  hoped  to  con- 
ceal the  differences  between  the  Eunomian  party  and  the  niHng  mar- 
jority  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  perhaps  by  degrees  to  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  articles  of  doctrine  opposed  to  that  party.  It  could  be  plaus- 
ibly represented  to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  controversies  which,  for  so 
long  a  time,  had  distracted  the  church,  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
wretched  term  oMa ;  it  was  only  needful  to  remove  this  unhappy  term 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  church,  and  peace  would  be  restored  ;  and 
the  term  oMa,  about  which  there  had  been  so  many  disputes,  did  not 
even  once  occur  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  that  metaphysical  sense  ; 
the  attempts  to  define  what  belonged  to  the  essence  of  God  exceeded, 
in  fact,  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties  of  knowledge  ;^  and  it  was 
possible,  indeed,  to  settle  finally,  in  a  manner  which  all  must  approve, 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  mfuntainiog  the  divine  dioiiitv  of  our 
Saviour,  without  keeping  alive  that  unholy  strife  ab    t  the  pro- 

vided only  that  due  prominence  was  everywhere  g  n  t  the  em- 
blance  between  him  and  the  Father.  Such  reason  f  urs  uld 
easily  be  represented  in  a  convincing  light  to  the  em]  nd  th   fol- 

lowers of  the  court.  It  was  first  at  an  a^embly  f  he  t  pa  ty, 
held  at  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  357,  that  a  sy  nb  1  f  la  th  was 
drawn  up  to  this  purport:  "Whereas  so  many  disturbances  have 
arisen  from  the  distinction  of  the  unity  of  essence  or  the  likeness  of 
essence,  (concerning  the  diflerence  of  essence,  which  the  Eunomians 
maintained,  a  wise  silence  was  observed  )  ~  ' 
shall  be  taught  or  preach  d  p 
because  nothing  is  to  be  f  d  n 
and  because  it  is  one  which  pass 
iies."^    The  venerable  H  wh 

and  now  lived  in  exile,  was  h 

and  was  even  reported  to  b      ts 
additional  weight.     Nor  wa,  ab 


from  henceforth  nothing 

jence  of  the  Son  of  God, 

a     ibject  in  the  holy  scriptures, 

h    measure  of  the  human  facul- 

h  d  passed  his  hundredth  year 

pon  to  subscribe  this  confession, 

thus  it  was  hoped  to  give  it 

pared  to  bring  over  the  Roman 


I  These  two  men,  disciples  of  A 
[hns  far  had  heen  concerned  in 
trigues  agninst  Alhanosius,  preseo 
through  the  influence  of  the  em] 
Btana,  the  Alhanasian  purly  began 
(juer,  a  wilting  to  ^e  Roman  biah 
in  which  they  dechired   all    th  es 

bronght  against  Athanasitis  to  be  es 

tified  their  vepcntanee.  and  prono 
anathema  on  the  Arian   doctri  S 

AthanSiS.  apolog.  c.  Arian,  §  58. 

^  It  is  quite  evident,  that  sneh  explana- 
tions could  not  proceed  from  ihosB  who 
really  had  at  heart  ihe  principles  of  the 
Eunomian  system,  or  who  had  not  been 
long  since  ready  to  sacritice  them  in  part  to 
policy.  But  the  latter  we  are  not  justified 
in  supposing;  for  the  doctrine  eoneerning 
the  comprehensible  nature  of  the  ataia  was, 
in  truth,  a  thing  allogetker  titvi,  peculiarly 


E      m  an,  wherein,  besides,  the   Arians, 

ro         so  called,  were  not  entirely  agreed. 

m      be  B  question,  moreover,  whether 

plan  of  conciliation  was  not  a  eon- 

n  of  the  older  one  which  had  come 

m  Fusebius  of  CiesareB ;  whether  it  did 

haps  spring  from  his   litcple  and 

8S  r,  the  bishop  Acadus  of  Cteoarea. 

Q    d  vero  quosdaju  aut  mnllos  move 

It        ubstantia,  qtue  Griece  oicr  a  d  citur 

est,ntexpre3siusinielligatnr  homoouson 

aut  quod  dieilot-  homceusion,  nullam  omn 

no  fieri  oponere  mentionem  nee  luenqaam 

prffldicare ;  ea  de  eanssa  et  ral  one   quod 

nee  in  divinis  scripturis  continealur  etqaod 

snper  hominis  sdentJam  sic,  nee  qnisquam 

possit  nativitatem  ejus  enarrare,  de  quo 

scrijjlum  est:  Generationem  ejus  quia  enar- 

rabit?   Jes.53;8.    (According  to  the  Aleit 
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bishop  Liberius.  His  earnest  longing  for  perfect  freedom,  and  wish  to 
return  to  Ms  bishopric,  finally  prevailed  on  the  man  who  had  exhibited 
so  much  firmness  at  first,  to  abjure  Ms  own  convictions.  He  subscribed  a 
creed  drawn  up  by  the  court-party  at  Sirmium,  wHch  perhaps  was  none 
other  than  that  second  Sirmian  confession.^  In  a  letter  to  Ursacius 
and  Valens,  and  another  to  the  Oiiental  bishops  at  large,  he  testified 
his  acquiescence  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius ;  and  only  begged 
most  earnestly,  that  they  would  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  let  him 
speedily  return  to  Rome, 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  saw  in  that  Sinuian  creed  a 
cunningly-eontiived  device  to  effect  the  suppression  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Eunomiau.  The  attempt 
to  unite  the  contending  parties  by  cxpun^ng  the  disputed  articles,  and 
introducing  general  formulas,  became,  as  usually  happens,  but  the  seed 
of  new  ajid  still  more  violent  schisms.  Two  of  the  moat  respectable 
bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  part^,  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Georgius  of 
Laodipea  in  Phrygia,  published,  in  conjunction  with  other  bishops  assem- 
bled in  asynod  at  Ancyra,  A.D.  358,  a  long  and  copious  document, 
of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  tiiia  party 
concerning  the  resemblance  of  essence,  aa  well  in  opposition  to  the 
Niceno  as  to  the  Eunomian  articles,  were  fully  unfolded ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  church  was  warned  against  the  artifices  of  those  who,  by 
expunging  the  term  abuia,  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the 
resemblance  of  essence  itself.  It  was  here  very  clearly  shown,  that 
true  resemblance  in  ail  otlier  things  presupposed  resemblance  of 
essence ;  and  that  without  this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially 
different  from  created  existences,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  em- 
peror Constantius  heard  of  these  controversies.  It  was  contrived  to 
prejudice  his  mind  against  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eunomian 
party  ;  so  that  he  who  possessed  the  inclination — no  less  expensive  to 
the  state,  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  church  —  of  convoking  synoda,^ 

iThttt  he  eubsci-ibed  a.  creed  di'awn  up  illiberal  spirit  which  betrays  itself  in  his  let- 
Bt  Simmm,  Liberius  himself  says  in  Hila-  tere  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  Ui-sncius  and 
nua.fEBgm.  Vl.exoperehistorico.  i  6;  bat  Valens,  was  surely  ready,  in  this  slate  of 
the  signatures  of  the  bishops  to  this  creed,  feeling,  to  submit  to  anything,  provided 
whicli  Hilaiy  himself  notices,  do  not,  it  only  he  could  be  relenatcl  from  bis  confine- 
must  be  admitted,  seem  to  belong  to  the  ment,  and  be  able  to  return  to  Eonie ;  it  is 
second  Sinnian  creed.  Yet  the  conclusion  impossible  to  see,  why  the  court-parW' 
which  soma  who  would  fain  pass  a  milder  should  not  have  reqnii'ed  of  him  what  it 
judijment  on  the  conduct  of  Lihcrius,  have  must  have  been  most  important  for  them 
drawn  from  this  circumstance,  y'a.  that  he  to  secure.  Unless  we  suppose,  then,  that 
only  subscribed  the  Snt  Sirraiau  ereed,  of  Hilary  or  his  scribe  committed  an  error  in 
the  joar  351,  which  proceeded  from  the  the  title,  but  one  other  supposition  remains, 
hemi-Anan  party,  and  was  extremely  mod-  —which,  beyond  question,  has  much  in  its 
emte,  (see  above,)  — this  ia  in  the  hiffheat  lavoc,  — viz,  that  the  (AM  Sirmian  creed  ia 
degree  improbable.  The  then  dommaut  hei'e  meant.  The  only  diiSeulty  is,  that  it 
cnurt-fiaity  were  in  tact  not  looking  after  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  tesfimo- 
flulhoritics  to  support  Semi-Aruin  creeds;  ny  of  AthanBsins,  that  Liberius  spent  two 
bnt,on  the  contrary,  their  entireeffbrts  were  years  in  exile;  which  statement,  however, 
directed  to  the  procuring^  of  influential  sig-  need  not  be  considei'ed  as  claiming  to  be 
ualui™  m  favor  of  their  new  conciliatotr  atrietiv  correct  in  point  of  dironologv. 
creed.    Now  as  Liberius,  to  jndge  from  big  '  Tlie  moderate  Pagan,  Ammianu's  Mar- 

w»vnf<«n„l,i„„o„„:,„,i.!. ; -lUinus,  snya  of  him,  1.  SI,  c.  16.  that,  by 

,e  multitude  of  synods  which  he  convened 
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held  it  to  be  necessary  once  more  to  convene  a  general  council,  at  wliieh 
the  bishops  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  should  assist,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  unity  to  the  church.  Such  a  reiinion  the  leaders  of  the  Arian 
court-party  had  much  reason  to  dread  ;  for  as  it  was  the  case  before, 
that  the  common  opijositioa  to  the  Nicene  Homoousion  had  united  to- 
gether the  Arians  and  the  SemiArians,  so  it  might  easily  happen  now, 
that  the  common  opposition  to  strict  Arianism  would  cause  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Seau-Ariana  of  the  East  and  the  Homoousians  of  the 
West  to  retire  into  the  back-ground ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  far  inferior 
strictly  Arian  party  would  have  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  belon^ng  to  the  two  parties.  The 
bishops  TJrsacius  and  Valens,  therefore,  employed  every  art  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  a  general  council  from  the  two 
quarters  of  the  world.  As  various  circumstances  came  to  their  aid, 
they  so  far  actually  succeeded  as  to  procure,  that  two  councils  should 
be  assembled  instead  of  one  ;  an  Oiiental  council  to  meet  at  Seleucia 
in  Isauria,  and  a  Western  council  to  meet  at  Ariminum  (E,imini)  in 
Italy. 

Next,  Ursacius  and  Valens  entered  into  negotiations  with  several 
bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  for  instance,  Basil  and  Georgius,  whom 
they  accidentally  met  at  the  emperor's  court  in  Sirmium,  respecting  a 
creed  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  councils  soon  to  be  assembled. 
This  took  place  in  the  evening  before  Pentecost,  A.D.  358.1  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  political  compromises,  something  was  saerified,  and  some- 
thing was  conceded  on  both  sides,  for  the  3ake  of  union.  To  the  Semi- 
Arians it  was  conceded,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  before  all  time,  and 
before  all  conceivable  existence  generated  of  God,  —  which  conception 
was  to  be  apprehended  only  in  a  spiritual  manner.^  It  was  conceded 
to  them,  that  the  Son  was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  as  the 
scriptures  taught.  Under  this  "  all,"  the  Semi-Arians  might  under- 
stand the  olicia  to  he  also  included ;  but  the  Eunoraians,  looking  at 
the  article  from  their  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  finding  in  the  clause 
"  according  to  the  scriptures,"  or  "  as  the  scriptures  teach,"  a  confirm- 
ation of  that  resemblance  extending  to  all  respects,  might,  on  the  con- 
trary, consider  themselves  warranted  so  to  interpret  the  clause,  as  if  it 
contained  a  limitation  of  what  went  before,  to  wit,  in  all  respects,  so  far 
as  the  holy  scriptures  extended  this  all;  and  in  their  opinion,  God  the 
Father,  according  to  the  scripture  doctrine,  was  to  be  compared,  so  far 
as  his  essence  was  concerned,  with  nothing  beades  himself.  To  make 
out  this  interpretation,  they  may  also  have  avsuled  themselves  of  the 
article  which  the  Semi-Arians,  making  concessions  on  the  other  side, 
allowed  to  pass,  —  tiiat  the  term  obala,  for  as  much  as  it  only  served, 
from  not  being  understood  by  the  laity,  to  create  disturbance,  and  for 

for  the  pnrpose  of  imposing  on  all  his  own  ad  nihilum  perdueilur.    Frag.  III.  es  opere 

religious  opinions,  (the  bishops   travelling  historic, }  25. 

at  the  palilio  expense,  and  in  the  public  ve-  l  Of  these  transactions  Epiphnninsspeais, 

hides,)  he  interrapfcd  the  hosiiiesa  of  the  hieira.  73,  and  mureovBr  gives  the  date, 

public  conveyances,  rei  vehiculariie  succi-  ^  Yet  the  Eiinomians  also  might  admit 

disse  nerTOs;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  this,  understood  ia  their  own  way.     (See 

Milat7  says:  Cursus  ipse  publlcns  attritus  above.) 
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as  much  as  the  holy  scriptures  did  uot  contain  this  word,  should  for  the 
lature  never  be  employed  in  eitilainizig  the  doctiiae  concerain''  God 
As  this  confession  of  faith  was  a  production  of  cleiieal  court-policy  so 
too  It  renounced  altogether  the  ecclesiastical  fom  in  its  conclusion  • 
being  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree  proceeding  from  the  emperor's 
pnvy  council ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  that  this  confession  had  been 
draira  up  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  attribute  which  pagan 
tottery  had  given  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire  — that  of  the 
internal  — was  appHed  to  Constani-ius.i  The  weak  spot  here  exposed 
by  this  court-party,  Athanasius  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  ■  he 
said  of  tho  Ariana,  that,  in  affixing  with  so  much  precision  the  date  to 
their  confession  of  faith,  a  thing  that  was  customary  only  in  political 
trajisactions,  they  let  it  be  known  that  this  was  their  faith  only  for  this 
particular  moment ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  emperor 
Conatantms  the  epithet  »  Eternal,"  which  fchey  refused  to  Christ. 

The  court-party,  whose  intention  was,  in  the  firat  place,  by  means  of 
such  a  creed,  to  hush  up  all  difterences,  now  distributed  their  fnends 
and  organs  in  both  the  councils  ;  but  their  artful  plots  came  near  being 
overthrown  by  the  firmness  and  harmony  of  the  Somooudans  of  the 
Western,  and  the  Homceoimans  of  the  Eastern  church  on  the  otlier 
side.  The  majority  in  the  two  councils  which  a8sembledin359— one  at 
Anminum,  the  other  at  Seleucia  —  was  far  too  great  to  be  overreached 
at  once.  In  both  councils,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  new  articles,  though  they  contained  nothing  heret- 
ical, and  bore  on  their  front  only  the  love  of  peace.  Those,  especially  in 
lie  Western  church,  who,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  relation  of 
the  church  pastors  to  each  other,  could  not  penetrate  the  designs  which 
the  authors  of  such  forms  had  in  view,  were  still  full  of  mistrust,  and' 
joined  the  side  of  those  who  understood  the  real  motives.  So,  by  the 
majority  of  the  council  at  Rimini,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Seleucia,  the  fourth  Antiochian  creed,  were  maintained 
in  opposition  to  all  those  proposals.  But  when  the  court-bishops  found 
that  with  all  their  arts  they  were  defeated  m  the  councils  themselves, 
they  still  endeavored  to  carry  out  their  designs  in  another  way,  by 
those  low  artifices  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  excelled.  The  two 
councils,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  were  to  lay  before  hhn  their 
decisions,  each  sending  ten  delegates  chosen  from  the  body  of  assembled 
bishops.  The  bishops  at  Rimini  had  earnestly  petitioned  the  emperor 
for  a  speedy  decision,  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  the  communi- 
ties where  their  presence  was  needed.  But  the  delegates  of  the  West 
could  not  obtain  m  audience  from  the  emperor,  who  pretended  that  he 
must  first  dispose  of  the  political  business  on  his  hands,  so  as  to  have 
hb  mind  perfectly  free  to  deliberate  on  sacred  things.  Under  this 
pretence,  they  were  put  off  from  one  time  to  another,  and  obliged  to 
pass  the  wmter  in  Adrianople.  The  bishops  meanwhile  must  quietly 
remain  assembled  at  Rimini,  and  leave  their  communities  in  the  lurch ; 
yet  there  were  several  who  left,  without  waiting  to  obtain  permission  of 
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absence  from  Constanfoopie.  After  the  ten  bishops  had  become  pretty 
well  weary  of  jouraeyins  from  one  place  to  another,  and  of  waiting  for 
the  emperor's  pleasure,  and  when  they  were  longing  to  get  ba«k  t« 
their  country  and  to  their  churches,  Ursaciua  and  Valens  began  to  urge 
them  with  motives,  taking  advantage  of  their  impatience  at  any  longer 
residence  in  the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  ignorance  of  the  relation  m 
which  the  church  parties  of  the  East  stood  to  each  other.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  them  at  Nicae  in  Thrace,  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a 
creed,  which,  according  to  the  plan  so  often  mentioned,  forbade  all 
propositions  respecting  the  oioio,  as  being  unscriptural,  and  merely 
stated  in  general  that  the  Son  of  God  was  like  the  Father,  m  the  My 
scriptures  taught.  With  this  creed  they  repaired  to  Rimini,  and  there 
also,  by  artful  representations  and  threats,  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  their  design  with  the  majority.  The  happy  issue  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  now  used  as  an  argument  in  treating  with  the  deputies 
of  the  Oriental  council  who  were  staying  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
represented  to  them,  that  the  object  was  at  last  attained,  which  had,  for 
so  long  a  time,  been  sought  in  vain,  — to  banish  the  Uicene  creed  and 
the  Ho^noousionfrom  the  Western  church.  Such  an  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage  ;  and  in  the  article  which 
set  forth  a  resemblance  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  scrips 
tures  taught  it,  everything  was  in  fact  contained  which  they  could 
reasonably  require.  Besides  this,  the  emperor  Constantms,  though 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  great  featival,i  yet  took 
an  active  part  in  these  transactions.  He  spent  an  entire  day  and  most 
of  the  night  in  the  council  of  bishops,  sparing  no  efforts  of  1^  own  to 
pei^uade  the  delegates  to  yield.  By  his  authority  and  influence,  which 
*  perhaps  had  more  weight  than  his  reasons,  it  was  finally  brought  about, 
that  the  deputiesof  the  Oriental  council  also  subscribed  a  creed  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  proposed  at  Bimini.  A  council  which  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  S60  re-conflrmed  this  creed.  Moreover,  Eudoxms, 
the  principal  mover  of  the  Eunomian  party  at  Antioch,  had  succeeded 
in  'Tettin''  himself  made  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  the  bishop  Macedonms, 
■who  belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  who  had  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  violent  measures,  having  been  deposed.  Eudoxius, 
who  now,  as  bishop  of  Constantinople,  enjoyed  tiie  greatest  influence, 
united  his  efforts  with  those  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Cfesarea  in  Palestine, 
a  man  whose  personal  character  gave  him  considerable  authority,  to 
brine  it  about  in  the  first  place,  that  the  creed  from  which  the  articles 
concernin"  the  oSma  were  expunged,  should  be  everywhere  adopted. 
The  emp°ror  Oonstantius  detested  as  blasphemers  those  who  openly 
taught  and  defended  the  Eunomian  doctrines ;  and  as  refractory,  as  the 
disturbers  of  good  order,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  those 
who  advocated  the  Homoousion  and  the  Homoiousion.  Both  parties 
must  inevitably  incur  his  displeasure,  if  they  ventured  on  a  free  and 
open  expression  of  their  opinions,  —  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
humors  of  the  court.     The  emperor  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all 

1  In  CGlebration  of  his  entcanee  into  tlie  consular  offite- 
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doctrinal  disputes  by  means  of  the  artificial  arrangement  aboi'C  des- 
cnbed :  deposition  and  exile,  or  even  a  ivorse  fate,  threatened  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  acquiesce.  Eudoxius  himself  must  consent  to  desert 
his  fe,Forite  Aetius  of  Antioch,  who  had  become  offensive  to  the  emperor 
by  too  open  a  display  of  his  Arian  logic.  Eudoxiue  had  procured  for 
Eunomius  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicus ;  hut  he  advised  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  times.  Eunomius,  however,  neglected  to  follow  this 
counsel  of  a  prudent  church  policy ;  and,  having  openly  taught  his 
doctrines,  was  complained  of  to  the  emperor,  who  manifested  the 
warmest  displeasure.  Hia  friend  Eudoxias,  who  told  him  that  he  must 
ascribe  this  misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  good  advice,  warned 
him  of  the  persecution  which  lay  in  store  for  him,  and  he  fled.  He 
now  became  the  leader  of  the  party  which  went  by  his  name,  the  other 
important  members  of  it  being  governed  more  by  political  than  by  doc- 
trinal_  motives.  If  the  dominion  of  tiiat  party  which  procured  the 
adoption  of  the  creed  of  Jficae  and  Eimini  could  have  lasted  longer, 
still  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  two  contending  parties 
to  continue  holding  this  undefined  and  neutral  position.  The  strict  Arian 
or  Eunomian  party  would  doubtless  have  at  length  taken  advantage  of 
the  expunging  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  (*mo,  to  m^e  their  own 
openly  expressed  doctrines  the  dominant  creed  of  the  church ;  as,  in 
fact,  an  attempt  of  this  sort  had  already  been  made  at  Antioch,  which 
was  only  suppressed  through  fear  of  the  emperor.^ 

This  artificial  union  created  in  many  churches  the  utmost  confusion. 
Many,  who  really  agreed  with  each  other  in  their  system  of  faith,  were 
in  this  way  separated  by  misunderstandings  ;  for  many,  who,  out  of 
weakness  or  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  contending  doctrinal 
parties  to  one  another,  had  subscribed  the  creed  which  lefl,  out  the 
articles  respecting  the  oida,  were  now  regarded  by  the  zealots  of  their 
own  party  as  apostates,  as  betrayers  of  the  true  doctrine,  as  Arians. 
They  seemed  to  stand  in  church  fellowship  with  those  who,  in  their 
system  of  faith,  were  not  one  with  them  ;  and  by  those  who  should  have 
borne  with  them  a*  brethren  weak  in  the  faith,  brethren  erring  through 
ignorance,  they  were  treated  with  hostility,  as  false  teachers. 

But  an  arrangement  which  had  been  carried  through  by  outward  force, 
and  imposed  on  the  church  by  arbitrary  human  will,  in  defiance  of  her 
own  natural  course  of  development,  could  have  no  substantial  basis,  hut 
must  dissolve  of  itself,  as  soon  as  the  outward  force  was  removed  from 
which  the  whole  had  proceeded.  With  the  death  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  every  thing  took  an  entirely  different  direction ;  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  pagan  emperor  his  successor,  who  gave  equal  liberty  to  all 
the  Christian  parties,  the  relations  of  these  parties  to  each  other,  after 
throwing  off  what  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  could  proceed  to  shape 
themselves  after  a  manner  conformed  to  the  actual  course  of  church 
development.  The  party  attached  to  the  Homoousion  were  prepared 
to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  their  former  oppressions,  and 
from  the  period  of  freedom  which  now  followed ;  for  many  had,  in  fact 
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beer,  estranged  fi'om  it  merely  by  force  or  by  misunderstanding,  and  these 
were  now  willing  to  break  loose  again  from  their  connection  with  the 
Arian  party,  and  unite  thenrselves  with  those  to  whom  they  had  always 
remained  bound  by  the  ties  of  ffdth.  In  the  next  place,  Semi-Arianisin 
was  well  suited  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the  more  consistent  system 
of  the  Homoousion ;  and  the  collision  mto  which  Semi-Arianism  had 
feUen  with  Eunomianism  would  naturally  tend  to  promote  this  transi- 
tion. But  the  persecutions  which  the  zealous  professors  of  the  Homoou- 
sion had  been  obliged  to  undergo,  might  easily  engender  a  repulsive 
fanaticism,  which  would  tend  to  multiply  divisions  and  misunderatand- 
iogs,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  The  great  Atha- 
nasius,  however,  was  not  less  distingubhed  for  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration in  the  time  of  peace,  than  he  had  been  for  his  firmness  and 
consistency  in  the  season  of  conflict ;  and  through  his  influence,  which 
was  supported  by  that  of  others  of  like  temper,  such  as  Eusebius  of 
Vercelfi,  this  danger  was  averted  from  the  chm'oh. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  on  their  way  home  from  their  banishment  in 
different  countries,  met  together  under  the  presidency  of  Athanaaius  at 
Alexandria.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  was  possible  in  the 
way  of  meeting  those  who  were  desirous  of  uniting  once  more  with  the 
orthodox  chui-ch.  Those  who,  under  the  preceding  government,  had, 
through  weakness,  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  into  fellowship  with 
the  Arian  party,  might  without  any  further  steps  he  acknowledged  and 
received  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  he  retained  in  the 
same  offices  which  tbey  had  hitherto  filled  in  their  respective  communl- 
ties.i  To  these  only  who  had  been  among  the  leadas  of  the  Arian 
party,  this  privilege  was  not  conceded  ;  hut  yet  tbey  might  be  rocen  ed 
as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  renouncing  their  spnitu  J  offices 
This  ecclesiastical  body  expressed  its  views  in  a  noble  spiut  of  Chiistian 
charity  :  "  We  wish  all  who  still  stand  aloof  from  us,  and  nho  seem  to 
have  umted  with  the  Arians,  would  give  up  their  deli^ion,  so  thit  all 
in  every  place  might  aay,  '  One  Lord,  one  faith  ; '  —  for  what  is  so 
glorious  and  lovely  as  that,  in  the  words  of  the  sweet  "smger,  hrethien 
should  dwell  together  in  unity  ?  Ps.  133:1;  for  soweheheietheLord 
also  will  dwell  with  us  according  to  his  promise,  '  I  will  dwell  m  them, 
and  walk  with  them.' "  Divisions  also,  which  had  arisen  fiom  disputes 
about  words,  it  was  attempted  to  heal  by  coming  to  a  mutual  under 
standing  respecting  the  conception  denoted  by  the  woids  In  reipect 
to  one  schism  alone,  which  had  arisen  in  the  Antiochian  church,  but 
where,  in  like  manner,  there  was  no  real  difference  of  doctrmal  views 
at  bottom,  this  aim  was  frustrated,  through  the  want  of  impartiahty , 
and  so  the  germ  was  nourished  of  a  long-contmued  and — in  its  conse- 
quences—  important  schism,  of  which  we  must  now  tpeal.,  m  buef 

ill  was  tiionsht  that  indulgence  coald  them hy Arian biKhopa  placeilmer  them  by 

the  mora  properly  be  emnloved  in  this  case,  foree,  as  Aaron  yielded  for  the  moment  to 

inaaaineh  as  several  ot  tlie  bishops  had  the  Jewish  people   in  older  to  keep  ihem 

yielded  only  in  form,  in  order  to  retain  pos-  from  returning  back  to  Tgjpt  and  falling 

Be3sion   of   their   chnrches,  and   preserve  irrecoverably  into  idolatn      See  Athanas 

these  fram  tlie  infection  of  Arianism,  which  episl.  ad  Kuflnianum 
■would  otherwise  have  been  spread  througli 
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The  beginning  of  this  schism  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  much  earlier 
penod.  About  the  year  330,  the  already  mentioned  Eiiatathius  bishop 
of  Antioch,  had  been  deposed  from  his  office  by  the  Auti-Kicene  party  • 
but  a  majority  of  the  community  remained  faithfully  attached  to  him' 
ihey  refused  to  acknowledge  as  their  bishops  the  Ariaas  who  ivere 
thi-ust  upon  them,  and  formed  a  separate  church  party  under  the  name 
of  Eustathians.  When,  in  360,  the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxlus  resigned 
the  bishopnc  of  Antioch,  to  become  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  of  the 
East-Eomaa  empire,  Meletius,  then  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  was, 
after  a  long  contest,  chosen  his  successor.  Meletius  was  attached  to  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  or  at  least  incUned  that  way;  but  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  zealots  who  made  the  essence  of  Chriatiamty  to  consist  in  thia  or  that 
formula  of  belief,  and  who  in  their  sermons  treated  of  nothing  else  than 
the  current  doctrinal  questions  of  the  day.^  It  is  probable  that  with- 
out entering  into  conti-overaiea  of  doctrine,  he  presented  in  his  discourses 
the  gospel  truths  m  the  way  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  bis  flock  The 
Arms,  who  could  not  understand  the  spirit  of  such  a  man,  interpreted 
thia  moderation  as  a  proof  of  his  agi-eement  with  their  own  doctrines 
or  at  least  supposed  they  might  reckon,  that,  if  he  had  hitherto  appeared 
neutral,  he  would  now,  out  of  gratitude  for  so  important  a  bishopric, 
openly  preach  Arianism  in  bis  sermons;  bat  they  found  themselves 
mistaken. 

Meletius  preached  an  inaugural  discourse  in  361,^  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation  entirely  free  from  the  fear  of  man 
His  starting  point  was,  that  fellowship  ivith  Christ  ^  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whoJe  Chnstian  hfe :  that  he  only  nho  has  the  Son,  can  have  the 
Father  also.  "  But  we  shall  continue,"  said  he,  "  in  fellowship  with  the 
bon  and  mth  the  Father,  when  before  God  and  the  elect  angels  nay 
■  ^,^^'^^  fi^^ff^'  ^'e  confess  him,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  our  confea- 
sion._  This  brought  him  to  lay  down  bis  own  confession  of  faith  con- 
cerning the  Son  in  decided  opposition  to  strict  Arianism ;  yet  in  so 
moderate  expressions,  that  even  Somi-Arians  could  have  nothing  to  find 
fault  with,  aa  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  disputed  Homoousion.  Per- 
haps Meletius  belonged  to  the  class  who,  like  many  of  the  Orientals, 
had  gradually  gone  over  from  the  moderate  Semi-Arianism  which  we 
find  m  a  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council. 
He  purposely  took  care  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  doctrinal  ten- 
dency of  his  hearers,  not  to  venture  upon  too  nice  distinctions ;  and  for 
this  reason,  ho  even  rebuked  the  speculative  pride  which  affected  to 
know  and  determine  too  much  concerning  these  incomprehensible  thing's. 
He  remmded  them  of  the  apostle's  word,  that  human  knowied^'e  w^as 
but  in  part,  and  that  perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  expected  onlv  in  the 
life  to  come.  "^ 

profit  .0  the  bearer-.     An  etnniple  of  bad  nnd  so  on  flflfr  tlie  »«mo  8l«„rd  and  irreve^ 

WSR.  carried  lo  a  aniftnlnr  B-.treme  ,s  e»cn  rent  manner,  little  to  tha  edifieation  of  hia 

in  ilie  ease  of  n  diBcoii    e  preatliLd  by  im  floek. 

Arian  ai  Autioch.    Hilar  c  Conslant  j  13.  a  Preserved  in  Epiphan.  hiEtw.  73.    Gal- 

llie  point  was,  thnt  l,od   in  tie  proper  land  TV 

sense,  eonld  not  have  a  son ;  for  if  i.o  had  a  »  The  Xpwrdv  Ix'iv  h  iaviy 
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Wieii  tlie  Ariaus  saw  tliej  had  been  deceived  iii  tlieir  expectatioua 
from  MeletJus,  they  deposed  and  banished  him,  aft«r  he  had  been  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  office  scarcely  a  month.  Now  the  friends  of 
Eustathius,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  died,  inst«acl  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  Meietius,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  since  he  agreed  with 
them  in  doctrine,  had  contracted  a  prejudice  agamst  him,  and  suspected 
him  because  he  'had  been  instituted  bishop  by  the  Arian  party,  and 
perhaps  also  because,  as  lie  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of  blind 
zealots,  he  appeared  to  them  not  sufficiently  decided.  Hence  they  did 
not  acknowledge  him  as  bishop,  and  remained  a  separate  party  under  the 
presbyter  Paulinus,  who  had  already  for  a  long  time  conducted  their 
public  worship.  The  document  of  the  Alexandrian  council  was  now 
sent  separately  to  the  flock  of  Paulinus.  This  community  was  invited, 
with  all  love,  to  receive  those  of  the  other  party  who  were  willing  to 
nnite  with  them,  dismissing  controversies  on  unessential  matters  and 
verbal  disputes,  which  hindered  union ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
Meletius.  All  this  plainly  showed,  that  only  the  church  of  Paulmus 
was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  there  was  no  inclination 
to  recognize  Meletius.  In  addition  to  this,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  was  sent 
to  hush  the  disputes,  a  man  the  least  of  all  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  of 
peace.  It  was  wholly  in  character  with  his  ignorant  zeal,  that  he 
should  pronounce  Meletius  an  Arian,  and  give  a  head  to  the  opposite 
party,  by  ordaining  Paulinus  as  their  bishop.  Thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  schism,  which  was  propagated  for  a  long  time,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the  other  chm-ches,  came 
to  have  important  consequences :  for  the  Western  and  the  Alexandrian 
churches  declared  in  favor  of  Paulinus ;  the  Oriental  church,  for  the 
most  part,  in  favor  of  Meletius. 

The  same  Lucifer,  who  gave  to  the  Antiochian  schism  a  duration 
which,  without  his  interference,  it  perhaps  never  would  have  had,  pro- 
ceeded, in  this  same  spirit  of  ignorant  zeal,  to  lay  the  beginnings  of 
another  important  schism.  The  moderation  which  reigned  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Alexandrian  council  could  not,  of  course,  be  very  plea^ng 
to  a  man  of  his  character.  He  was  for  receivmg  no  one  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Arian  party,  so  long  as  he  retaJned  his  office  ;  and, 
as  he  believed  that  the  catholic  church  was  defiled  by  the  reiidmission  of 
unworthy  ecclesiastics,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  separate  party, 
the  Luciferites,  who  regarded  themselves  as  constituting  the  only  pure 
church. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  each  other  continued,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  same  ;  for  although  this 
emperor  espoused  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet  it  was  his  principle  (see 
above)  never  to  interfere,  by  his  political  power,  either  m  the  affairs  of 
religion  generally,  or  in  the  intern^  concerns  of  the  church  in  particular. 
The  same  principle  was  followed  by  his  successor,  the  emperor  Valen- 
tmian ;  but  his  brother  Valens,  to  whose  hands  he  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  tiie  East,  being  a  pupil  of  the  bishop  Eudosius,  from 
whom  he  had  received  baptism,  was  a  zealous  Arian  ;  and,  as  by  natural 
disposition  he  was  inclined  to  harsh,  cruel,  and  despotic  ir  """ 
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allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  fanaticism  and  of  tte  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  Arian  clergy.  Then  followed  a  period  of  most 
deplorable  desolation  in  many  of  tlie  Onental  churches.  Worthy 
bishops^  were  persecuted  and  driven  away ;  worthless  men,  who  had 
tbeir  friends  and  patrons  among  the  imperial  eunuchs  and  ehambevlajns, 
were  imposed  oa  the  churches  as  clergymen  and  bishops.  SM,  how- 
ever, this  persecution  turned  out  to  be  rather  favorable  than  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  Nicene  party ;  for  the  Semi-Arians  were  driven 
more  and  more,  by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  suffer  from  the 
dominant  Arian  party,  to  the  party  of  the  Homoousians.  It  was  only 
by  uniting  with  the  last  party,  now  dominant  in  the  West,  that  they 
■  could  expect  to  obtain  help  in  their  oppressed  situation.  Aversion  to 
the  strictly  Arian  party,  the  wish  to  be  united  with  the  party  which 
in  many  quarters  offered  them  the  hand,  and  which  could  aiford  them 
the  most  powerful  assistance,  —  all  this  led  many  among  the  Semi- 
Anans  to  measure  the  difference  ivhich  separated  the  two  parties  by 
another  standard  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  applied.  Tbey 
explained  to  themselves  the  Homoousion  at  first  in  their  own  sense.just 
as  many  had  already  done  at  the  Nicene  council ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  approximation  was  then  the  effect  of  outward  constraint, 
while  at  bottom  there  was  an  earnest  desire  that  this  compulsory  union 
might  be  dissolved ;  but  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  approximation  grew 
out  of  inward  inclination.  Add  to  this,  that  all  that  was  distinguished 
on  the  side  of  science  and  intellect  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homoousion ;  and  that  this  party  accordingly,  which  must  finally  pre- 
vail oil  account  of  the  consistency  of  their  system,  obtained  also  in- 
creasing consequence  by  the  superiority  of  the  character  and  talents 


It  was  especialljr  the  three  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia, 
Basil  of  Csesarea,  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  friend  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  who,  with  the  like  prudent  zeal,  guided  by  freedom  of 
spirit  and  moderation  of  t«mper,  contributed  to  procure  the  victory  for 
the  Nicene  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church.  The  labors  of  Basil  fall 
more  particularly  within  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Valens.  Not  only 
by  his  energy  and  firmness,  but  also  by  his  high  standing  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  he  oflered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
Valens ;  and  by  his  means  the  entire  province  of  Cappadocia  was  pre- 
served from  those  desolations  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  arbitrary 
will,  which  befell  other  provinces  of  the  East,  The  emperor  Valens, 
when  he  visitod  Cresarea,  was  for  compelling  him  to  receive  his  Arians 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  prsefect  Modestus  sent  for  him, 
and,  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  stato  religion,  demanded  whether 
he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed  the  emperor,  dared  to  wish  to  have 
any  other  reli^on  than  that  of  his  master.^  Basil  replied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of :  possessions,  of  which  men  might  deprive  him, 
he  had  none,  except  his  few  books,  and  his  cloak.  An  exile  was  no 
exile  for  him,  since  he  knew  that  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.     If 
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torture  waa  threatened,  his  feeble  hod/  would  yield  to  the  first  hlowa, 
and  death  would  hring  him  nearer  to  his  God,  after  whom  he  longed. 
Valens  himself  was  constrained  to  abow  respect  for  Basil.  Many  times 
he  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him  to  exile,*  hut  he  did  not  ven- 
ture on  that  step.  In  general,  the  great  love  and  the  great  consider- 
ation in  which  many  of  the  bishops  stood  with  the  people  was  a  means 
of  security  to  their  churches.  The  ardent  desire  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  for  Athanasiua,  who,  for  a  wise  purpose,  had  for  some 
months  withdrawn  himself,  induced  the  emperor  Valens,  from  the 
apprehension  of  a  tumult,  to  recall  him  ;  and  Athanasius  enjoyed,  in  the 
l^t  yeare  of  his  toilsome  and  stormy  life,  unlal  373,  the  quiet  which  had 
before  been  denied  him. 

By  Basil's  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation,  the  union  also  was  pro- 
moted between  the  divided  church  parties  —  the  union  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  been  thrown  into  still  more  violent 
hostility  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  Antiochian  schism  ;  and 
he  would  have  accomplished  stiU  more,  had  he  been  able  to  overcome 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Roman  bishops.  The  alliance  between 
the  East  and  the  West  had,  however,  the  effect,  at  last,  of  inducing  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother,  to  publish  an 
edict,  in  the  year  376,  in  which  they  protested  against  those  by  whom 
the  name  and  power  of  the  princes  were  wrongly  made  use  of  in  perse- 
cutions under  pretext  of  religion. 

The  victory  of  the  party  attaxihed  to  the  Nicene  council,  the  way  for 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  free  development  of  the  church  d,oc- 
trine  out  of  itself,  was  fully  established  externally  also  under  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great.  Already,  by  a  law  of  the  year  380,  he 
directed  that  only  those  who  agreed  with  the  bishops,  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, or  Bamasus  of  Rome,  in  their  system  of  faith,  —  that  is,  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  Kicene  doctrine  concerning  the  identity  of  essence, 
—  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  this  law  the  emperor 
sought  gradually  to  carry  into  execution.  When,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  this  year,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople, 
the  Anti-Nicene  party  was  there  dominant,  as  it  had  been  for  forty 
years.  There  was  one  individual  who  had  been  engaged  for  two  years 
m  collecting  together,  and  continually  making  additions  to,  the  bereaved, 
scattered  community  of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  reignmg  Arian 
party,  professed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  This  was  the  before-mentioned 
Gregory  of  Naaianans,  whose  whole  life  took  a  character  of  instability 
from  oscillating  between  the  contemplative  bent  and  practical  activity 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  As  he  had  often  already  withdrawn 
from  the  contemplative  life  to  embark  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs ;  and 
then,  without  due  regard  to  propriety,  had  deserted  hia  post  and  retired 
again  to  the  life  of  seclusion  ;  so  now  he  had  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
pressure  of  affairs,  from  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  father  at  Nazianzen,  to  a  retreat  near  Seleucia  in 
Isauria.     It  then  came  about,  that  he  must  be  called  from  this  qiuet 
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seclusion  to  an  unquiet  public  life  of  conflict  and  ti'iul.  lie  was  sum- 
moned to  preside  over  that  small  and  forsaken  community  consisting  of 
the  oppressed  adherents  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  Constantinople. 
Renouncing  once  more  the  contemplative  life,  he  undertook  this  mission, 
partly  because  he  deemed  himself  bound  not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass 
unimproved,  of  effecting  bo  much  for  the  victory  of  pure  doctiine  as 
might  be  accomplished  at  Constantinople  ;  in  part  also  perhaps,  because 
the  prospect  of  entering  upon  so  wide  and  splendid  a  field  of  labor  as 
might  be  opened  for  him  at  Constantinople  had  more  attractions  for  a 
man  who  was  not  wholly  free  fi-om  vanity,  than  the  narrow  field  at 
Naziauzen.  As,  in  large  cities,  splendid  gifts  of  oratory  were  in  no 
small  request,  Gregory  might,  by  that  means,  effect  much  for  the  spread 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constantinople.  Far-famed  are  the  five  dis- 
courses which  he  preached  there  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  against  the  objections  of  the  Eunomians,  and  which  gained  for  him 
the  surname  of  the.  theologian}  By  the  way  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  from  other  impatient,  violent  bishops,  who  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  impulses  of  a  passionate  zeal  ;  by  uniting  moderation  with  zeal 
for  pure  doctrine  ;  by  shaming  his  passionate  and  fanatical  enemies 
through  his  own  gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  might  doubtless  effect 
more  than  by  his  eloquence.  It  is  also  the  merit  of  Gregory,  that  he 
did  not,  like  other  church-teachers  of  this  period  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  field  of  controversy,  forget,  in  his  zea!  for  those  views  of  doctrine 
which  he  had  found  to  be  correct,  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  consist  in  speculative  notions,  but  in  the  life  ;  that  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  misled  by  an  exclusive  zeal  for  orthodoxy  of  conceptions, 
to  neglect  practical  Christianity.  Much  rather  did  he  make  it  a  matter 
of  special  concern  to  combat  that  exclusively  prevfuling  tendency  to 
speculation  in  reli^on,  which  tended  to  the  injury  of  a  living,  active 
Christianity,  —  a  tendency  which  was  so  very  agreeahle  to  the  mass 
of  worldly  men,  because  it  made  it  easy  for  them  to  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  zeal  for  piety  and  orthodoxy,  and  to  deceive  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  in  part  also  their  own  conscience,  while  they  spared  them- 
selves from  the  contest  with  sin  in  their  own  hearts  and  in  the  world 
without  them.  He  often  declared  strongly  against  the  delusive  notion, 
that  all  manner  of  frivolity  might  be  united  with  zeal  for  sound  doctrine, 
and  often  presented  before  his  hearers,  with  pointed  earnestness,  the 
truth  that,  without  a  holy  sense  of  divine  things,  men  could  have  no 
understanding  of  them ;  that  saci-ed  mattere  must  be  treated  in  a  sacred 
manner.  He  often  spoke  against  the  perverse  manner  of  those  who 
looked  upon  discussions  on  divine  things  as  any  other  convereation  ^  on 
topics  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  often  declared  to  them,  that  the  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  the  end  of  the  present 
earthly  life,  but  that  its  end  was,  "  by  becoming  holy,  to  become  capa- 
ble of  the  full  intuition  in  the  life -eternal."     Gregory  at  first  held  uie 

I'O  i9eo3o^,  hccause  iStoAoj'io,  in   the     tingulshed  from  oiKWOfiia,  the  do«liine  of 
Btrii:CEr  sense,  wns  the  term  applied  to  llie    his  incarnation, 

doctrine  of  Christ's  dlviEity,  as  eonlradja-         *  "ilajrep  til  iKTruca  Koi  til  ■BioTpa,  oiru 
Aoi  Til  i9eia  jriufeu>. 
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meetings  of  Lis  cliurch  ia  the  hall  of  a  private  house  helonging  to  a 
kinsman  of  his.  This  being  the  spot  whence  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene 
docti'ine  at  Constantinople  began,  the  private  place  of  assembly  was 
subsequently  converted  into  a  large  church,  which,  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  pure  doctrine  there  commenced,  received  the 
name  of  Anastasia. 

Thus  the  emperor  Theodosius,  on  his  entering  into  Constantinople, 
found  the  community  whose  faith  he  acknowledged  as  his  o\Yn,  with  ita 
bishop,  Gregory,  not  even  in  possession  of  a  church,  but  assembled  in 
one  corner  of  the  city  in  a  private  house ;  while  the  Arian  bishop 
Demophilus  was  in  possession  of  all  the  churches.  The  emperor  left  it 
to  the  latter's  choice,  either  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed,  or  to  ^ve 
up  the  churches.  Demophilus  was  not  a  man  who  regartied  the  favor 
of  princes  and  earthly  prosperity  as  of  more  account  ttian  the  interests 
of  religion  and  of  the  truth.  Ho  chose  to  do  the  latter ;  and  the  Arians, 
from  this  time  onward,  were  obliged  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Con- 
stantinople without  the  city  walls,  which  they  continued  to  do  until  into 
the  sixth  century. 

Gregory  was  then  conducted  by  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  and  the  imperia]  body  guard,  which  was  necessary  to  protect 
him  from  the  insults  of  the  fanatical  multitude  still  devoted  to  Arianism, 
into  the  cathedral.  The  heavens  were  overclouded  and  dark,  when 
this  took  place,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  bigoted 
zealots  as  a  token  of  the  divine  anger.  But,  as  the  clouds  scattered, 
and  the  sun  broke  through,  this  delusion  was  refuted,  and  a  favorable 
impression  produced.  The  emperor  now  resolved  to  assemble  a  second 
general  council  in  the  capital  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  which  should 
settle  the  lutherto-disputed  questions,  seal  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  solemnly  inaugurate  the  new  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  accordbg  to  the  original  plan. 
In  the  beginning,  when  for  the  most  part  none  but  Asiatic  bishops  were 
present  at  the  council,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  venerable  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age  and  his  opposition  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  assembled  body ;  and  by  him  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Meletius  soon  after  died ; 
and  Gregory  came  in  possession  of  the  highest  authority,  whicli,  more- 
over, his  new  position,  as  patriarch  of  the  second  capital  of  the  world, 
would  give  him. 

To  Gregory  had  been  bequeathed,  by  his  friend  Basil,  the  favorite 
plan  of  bringing  about,  between  the  two  great  portions  of  the  church,  a 
restoration  of  the  peace  which  bad  been  disturbed,  especially  by  the 
Antioehian  schism.  The  death  of  Meletius,  during  the  session  of  the 
council,  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity  for  effecting  this  object. 
Paulinus,  too,  was  very  old ;  and  if  no  successor  was  chosen  to  Meletius, 
the  steps  probably  might  soon  be  taken  for  a  new  choice,  in  which  both 
the  parties  could  unite,  and  the  schism  would  be  brought  to  an  end, 
Gregory  used  every  possible  argument  to  persuade  the  other  Oriental 
bishops,  although,  as  thff  friend  of  Meletius,  he  might  be  more  preju- 
diced than  others  on  this  side.     But  lus  arguments  were  defeated  by 
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tlie  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  many,  who  would  yield  none  of  their 
rights,  and  who  chose  the  bishop  Flavianus  as  Meletius'  successor. 
Thus  a  new  prop  was  ^ven  to  the  achiam,  which  continued  to  propagate 
itself  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  although  the  influence  of 
theEuatathian  party  was  ever  on  the  wane.  The  manner  in  which  this 
division  was  at  last  wholly  remoi'ed,  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  elicited  and  maintamed  ;  evincing  how, 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  the  advances  of  love  will  accompKsh  vastly  more 
than  all  force  and  all  arguments  of  persuasion.  The  venerable  bishop, 
Alexander  of  Antioch,  on  a  festival  day,  conducted  his  whole  flock, 
clergy  and  laity,  to  the  church  where  the  Eustathians  held  their  assem- 
blies. All  united  together  in  prayer  and  song ;  even  the  crowd  who, 
as  the  church  was  insufBcient  to  contain  them,  stood  assembled  in  the 
streets.  Devotion  and  brotherly  love  met  together ;  all  hearts  were 
one  ;  a  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated,  and  the  divisioa  was  thought  of 
no  longer.^ 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed :  Gregory,  disgusted 
at  seeing  his  colleagues  sacrifice  in  this  way  the  good  of  the  church  to 
their  private  passions,  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  public  transac- 
tions, vitiated  by  so  many  impure  motives.  When  afterwards  the  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Western  bishops  arrived,  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Meletian  party,  the;?-  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  dissatisfaction  which 
they  felt  at  the  appointment  of  Gregory  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
because  Gregory  was  a  friend  of  Meletitis,  and  had  been  ordained  by 
him ;  and  for  various  other  reasons.  They  could  bring  at  least  an 
apparent  argument,  on  grounds  of  justice,  against  the  validity  of  Greg- 
ory's appointment,  namely,  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  been  earlier 
instituted  and  regarded  as  bishop  over  another  community  (either  at 
Nazianzen  or  at  Sasina ;)  and  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
chui-ch,  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  bishopric  ;  —  an  ecclesias- 
tical rule,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  often  enough  transgressed  in 
the  East,  without  any  such  weighty  reasens  as  might  be  urged  in  the 
present  case,  and  which  assuredly,  when  appealed  to,  must  have  served, 
on  the  part  of  the  Orientals,  as  a  cover  for  other  motives.  The  bishops 
of  the  Roman  church,  wluch  was  more  strict  in  its  observance  of  this 
law,  may  have  been  more  sincere  in  appealing  to  it.  But  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  profane  quarrel  about  a  splendid 
church  office.  He  requested  the  emperor  and  the  bishops  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  resign  this  office,  since  he  would  very  readily,  like  Jonah, 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  ship  of  the  church ;  although  this  request  pei^ 
haps  was  not  designed  in  the  first  place  to  be  so  seriously  taken.  Hifl 
petition  being  at  once  universally  accepted, —  which  perhaps,  being  what 
he  had  not  expected,  chagrined  him, —  he  delivered,  before  the  assembled 
council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  a  farewell  discourse,  in  which  he 
dealt  out  many  a  hard  truth  against  the  worldly-minded  bishops. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  seems  now,  by  the  superiority  of  his  well-trained 
intellect,  to  have  acquired  special  influence  over  &ie  doctrinal  transaa- 
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tiona  of  the  council.  The  result  of  it  was  precisely  what  the  preceding 
struggles  had  been  preparing  the  way  for,  that  the  Nicene  creed,  which 
before  haxl  heen  forced  oa  the  Oriental  church,  and  therefore  repelled 
by  it,  was  now  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  that  church, 
where  it  found  a  more  general  welcome.  In  the  provincial  cities,  where 
the  dogmatizing  spirit  was  not  so  prevalent,  the  transition  from  Arian- 
ism  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  often  took  place  in  a  very  imperceptible 
manner.  Por  when  the  people  heard  Christ  called  from  the  pulpits, 
"  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  begotten  before  all  time,"  they  were  led 
by  their  Christian  feelings  to  place  in  these  words  more  than  was  meant 
by  the  Arian  preachers,  according  to  their  own  connection  of  ideas,  into 
which  the  people  did  not  enter ;  and  so  Hilary  remarked,  that  "  the 
ears  of  the  audience  were  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the  preachers." 
Accordingly,  when  Homoousian  preachers  took  the  place  of  the  Arians, 
the  people  remarked  do  very  great  change,^ 

The  Nicene  creed,  in  the  new  form  in  which  it  was  here  made  known, 
departed  but  slightly  from  the  original  one.  The  most  important 
change  was  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  farther  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  church  system ;  which  leads  us  now  to  throw  a  glance  on  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  the  detenniuatioa  of  which  belonged  ivith  the  r^t  to 
the  complete  and  established  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  it  concerns  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  much  longer 
time  transpired  before  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  essence  was  consistently 
carried  out  in  its  application  to  this  part  also  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  God.  The  system  of  subordmation  would  of  course  extend  itself 
also,  after  the  due  measure  and  proportion,  to  this  doctrine ;  as  was 
apparent  in  the  church-teachers  of  the  preceding  period.  The  views 
of  Origen  on  this  point  also  were  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  system  of 
the  Eastern  church,  until  they  were  suppressed  by  the  consistent  de- 
velopment and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  HomQonsion. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  Jtcene  council,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  expressed  only  in  very  vague  and  general  terms.  Yet 
the  opposition  to  Arius  ought  naturaJly  to  have  led  to  a  more  exact  deter- 
mination here  ;  for,  while  Arius  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  the 
first  created  nature  produced  by  the  Son  o?God,  he  placed  the  same 
distance  betwixt  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  had  supposed 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.^  But  this  point  possessed  as  yet  no 
very  great  interest  in  doctrinal  polemics  ;  and  many  who- saw  their  way 
clear  to  subscribe  to  the  Homoousion  as  it  respected  the  Son  of  God, 
would  have  scrupled  to  extend  this  same  detenmoalion  also  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  Christian  consdousness  of  God  had  here  so 
little  permeated  as  yet  the  apprehension  of  the  idea,  that  Gregory  of 
Naaianzen  could  still  say,  m  the  year  380 :  "  Some  of  our  theologians 

'  Hilariiis  PictKV.  o.  Anxenthim  liber  5  6.  ante  tempora,  putant  id  ipsnm  enle  tempora 

Hoc  puiant  illi  fidei  esse,  quod  voeis  est.  esee,  quod  semper  est.    Sanclioves  aures 

Audiaiit  Denin  Christum,  imtant  esse,  quod  pleliis,  quHm  corda  sunt  Bacerdotiim. 
diciciir.  AudiuntFiliumDei.putumin  Dei  "  See  Atlianas.  oiat.  I.  c.  Arian,  ^  6 
naUviiats  Inesse  Dei  veritatem.    Audiunt 
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consider  tlie  Holy  Spirit  to  bo  a  certain  mode  of  tlie  divine  agency  (as, 
for  instance,  Lactantius  had  done  in  the  pceceding  period ;)  others,  a 
creature  of  God  ;  others,  God  himself.  Others  saj,  they  do  not  know 
themselves  which  of  tiie  two  opinions  they  ought  to  adopt,  out  of  reve- 
rence for  the  holy  scriptures,  which  have  not  clearly  explained  this 
point."  Hilary  of  Poictiers  held  it  best  to  remain  fast  by  the  simple 
scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
Wm,  furnished  no  materials  for  exact  logical  definitions  of  this  doctrine. 
He  believed  that  he  found  m  the  sacred  scriptures  no  such  exact  defi- 
nitions concerning  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  as  he 
found  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Sou.  He  supposed  that  he  found 
the  name  God  nowhere  used  expressly  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he 
did  not  venture  therefore  expressly  so  to  name  him  ;  but  yet  a  great 
deal  seemed  to  him  to  be  already  implied,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
called  in  scripture  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
searches  the  deep  things  of  God-  He  was  well  aware,  as  he  expresses 
it,  m  his  own  ori^nal  wa^,  that  nothing  could  be  foreign  from  God's 
essence  which  penetrates  mto  its  depths.'  "  Should  one  ask  us,"  says 
he,  "  what  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  knew  of  nothing  further  to  reply 
than  that  he  exists  by  and  from  Him  by  whom  and  from  whom  are  dl 
things,  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  also  God's  gift  to  believers,  ~ 
and  this  answer  displeased  him,  then  might  the  apostles  and  prophets 
also  displease  him  ;  for  they  affirm  only  this  of  him,  that  he  eai'.te  "^ 
The  system  of  Eunomius  discovers  itself  on  this  pomt  also  to  be  a 
dead,  naiTow  theory,  which  had  by  no  means  sprung  from  the  depth 
of  the  inner  Christian  life.  The  Holy  Spirit,  accordmg  tw  Eunomms, 
is  the  first  among  the  created  natures,  formed  accordmg  to  the  command 
of  the  Father,  by  the  agency  of  tlie  Son  ;  which  Spiiit,  as  being  the 
first  after  the  Son,  has  received  indeed  the  power  to  sanctify  and  to 
teach,  but  wants  the  divine  and  creative  power.  But  yet  how  could 
the  power  to  sanctify,  to  enlighten,  be  rightly  conceived,  unless  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  of  which  the  redeemed  are 
made  partakers  ?  And  how  could  this  be  held  fast,  if  men  separated  the 
power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach  from  the  essence  of  God,  and  from  the 
power  of  creatmg  ?  We  perceive  here  an  arbitraiy  severance  of  con- 
ceptions, which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  unity  of  the  Christian  life. 
But  this  unity  was,  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  from  the  first  everywhere 
foremost  in  the  systematically  consistent  Athanasius.  He  was  led,  pai^ 
ticul_arly_  and  expressly,  to  unfold  this  doctrine,  because  many  of  the 
Semi-Arians  were  on  the  pomt  of  adopting  the  Homoousion,  explaining 
it  to  themselves  according  to  their  own  meaning,  but  viithont  being 
ableto  make  up  their  minds  to  apply  this  determination  to  the  Holy 
Spint.  The  latter  appeared  to  them  a  being  created  by  the  Son,  as 
m  instrument  for  carrymg  into  effect  the  divme  purposes ;  a  minister- 
ing spirit,  lite  the  angels.  In  opposition  to  these,  Athanasius  sought  to 
show  that  Arianism  could  be  consistently  renounced,  only  when  men 

In  an  address    profundnm  majestatis  (are,  peregrinie  alqne 
a,  penetrac  |  ncc    alienLS  a  te  virlolis  causa  metitur. 
^  L.  IL  de  Trioiiate,  {  29, 
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aekaowledged  in  tlie  TriaiJ,  nothing  foreign  to  God's  own  essence ; 
when  men  acknowledged  but  one  essence  agreeing  with  itself,  self- 
identical.  He  adduces  in  proof  of  the  divinity  and  identity  of  essence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  wit- 
ness of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  unfolding  what  is  con- 
tained in  both  these  testimonies :  "  Hmv  could  that  which  is  sanctified 
hy  nothing  out  of  itself,  which  is  itself  the  source  of  sanctification  for 
all  created  natures,  be  of  the  same  essence  mth  that  which  is  sanctified 
by  it  ?  In  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  fellowship  with  God,  participa- 
laoQ  in  one  divine  life ;  but  this  coald  not  be  so,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
a  creature.  As  certfunly  as  ive  are  by  him  made  partakers  of  the 
dirine  nature,  so  certainly  must  he  himself  be  one  with  the  divine 
essence.^  As  he  who  has  seen  the  Son  sees  the  Father,  So  he  who  has 
the  Son  has  also  the  Koly  Spirit ;  and  he  who  has  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
also  the  Son,  and  is  a  temple  of  God.  As  the  Son,  being  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  being  in  him,  cannot  be  a  creature,  so  neither  can 
the  Holy  Spirit,  being  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  being  in  him,  be  a  crea- 
ture.^ 'From  this  time  forward,  the  identity  of  tbe  essence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  maintained  by  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  the  Oriental  church,  by  such  men  as  Basil  of  Caesarea, 
Gregory  of  Naatanzen,  Amphiloohius  and  Didymus ;  and  at  length  this 
doctrine  also  passed  over  into  the  synodal  articles.  After  the  Alexan- 
drian council,  already  mentioned,  and  an  lUyrian  one  of  the  year  375  ^ 
had  set  the  example  in  this  matter,  the  extension  of  the  i/woiiTiov  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Sjarit  was  adopted  also  into  the  new  form 
which  the  Nicene  creed  received  through  the  second  general  council  at 
Constantinople.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  described  by  this  Nicene-Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  in  the  scriptural  phraseology,  as  "  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father ;  the  governing,  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  to 
be  worshipped  and  honored  at  the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  * 

On  the  first  clause  of  this  formula,  there  arose,  in  later  times,  a 
difference  of  views  between  the  fcivo  portions  of  the  cliurch,  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western,  the  germ  of  which  we  discover  even  in  the  present 
period. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  it  was  accordmg  to  the  prevailing  view  to  con- 
rader  God  the  Father  as  being  "  the  sole  efficient  cause  (causa  efficiens) 
of  all  existence  ;  the  Logos  as  being  the  revealing  and  mediatory  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being  the  completive  divine  principle  in 
the  creation.  God  the  Father  effected  all  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  ^   As  connected  also  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  Oriental 

1  Ep.  I.  nd  Sornpion,  J  24.    El  H  &€0-     foiropsiov,  aiiv  tu  jrarpi  xal  ra  vli^  av/iiipo- 

lori.                                    .  SAthanas.  c  Sempion.  1. 1.  0.  n*.    The 

"  See  AUianas.  ep.  I.  III.  IV.  to  the  bish-  Fathor  creates  and  renews  all  thriniKb  his 

op  Serupion  of  Thrauia.  Logos  in   the  Holj  Spirit.     Basil.  Ciesar 

'  Which  waa  [he  Hrst  to  extend  the  i/iooi'  de  Sp.  S.  c.  IH.    By  liie  will  of  the  father 

avtv  to  the  doctrine  concernmg  the  Holy  all  spirits  have  received  lliclr  existence,  by 

Spirit.  the  agency  of  the  Son  they  were  hrouclit 

*  Td  Kvp'un',  tS  ^aoKotiv,  rb  ix  tou  irarpdi  into  existence,  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
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church,  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  rested  upon  this  as  its  hasia, 
that  God  tlie  Father  should  be  aclmowledged  as  "  the  sole  efficient 
cause  (the  /da  ipx^y  from  whom  all  else  was  derived,  from  whom  the  Son 
was  generatGd,  and  from  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded,  and  who  effects 
all  through  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  formula,  so  connected 
with  the  views  of  the  Oriental  church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  "  was  made  especially  prominent  and  held  fast  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tJie  creation  of  the  Spirit —tHt  the  Holv 

/^''V\'^***  related,  aft«r  the  same  manner  aa  the  Son,  to  the  essence 
pt  (rod,  hut  13  a  creature  of  the  Son."  The  opposite  to  this  doctrine 
was  expressed  as  follows :  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  derive  his 
essence  from  the  Son  in  the  way  of  dependence,  but  is  related  after 
the  hke  mdependent  manner  to  the  Father,  as  the  common  gromd  ; 
that  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father."  ^ 

As  it  concerns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  Western  church,  it  was  believed,  especially  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  more  precise  lo^cal  carrying-out  of  the  conception  of  (he  unity  of 
essence  m  the  Triad  by  Augusts,  that,  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine 
m  a  consistent  manner,  the  inference  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  that 
^  the  Son  of  God  was  in  all  respects  identical  in  essence  with  the 
Father,  and  as  the  Father  had  communicated  all  to  the  Son,  so,  too,  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  as  well  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father  There 
are  not  two  different  Spirits,  one  belonging  to  the  Father,  the  other  to 
the  Son :  but  there  is  one  Spirit  of  both ;  —  as  he  is  caDed  in  the  holy 
scriptures  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son.  How,  then,  could  it  he  otherwise  than  that  he,  the  Spirit  of 
both,  proceeds  from  hoth  ?  i  As  the  Homoouslon  was  made  prominent 
in  opposition  to  Arianism,  so  it  was  believed  necessary  also,  in  the  same 
opposition,  to  express  this  definition,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son  and  from  the  Father,  and  the  contrary  appeared 
^bemg  a  remnant  of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination. ^  Added  to 
this  was  Augustin's  speculative  theory  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 

Spirit  (hay  are  complied  m  their  existence.  J  See  o.  g.  Auguslin.  Tract.  100,  in  evan- 

Jhere  are  not  ™af  ioxa,   but  /ita  «POT,  gel.  .Toll.  }.    A  quo  autem  habet  Tiliua   ut 

ii„uovpyoi,<ja  ii  vim.  Koi  teitu^ca  h,  ^ev.  dt  Deus  (est  euim  de  Deo  Deus  )  ab  illo 

,^r.     GT^,y  Of  N,^  T.  in.  de  baptis-  habet  utique,  \tjLZ    iHo  JrS^te 

mo^ChnsU,  represodlB  the  father  as  the  Spiritns  Sanclas,  ao  per  hoc  SpiritS*  &nc- 

ipm  tlie  Son  as  the  &nm>,P7^,  the  w^^jia  tns,  ul  etiam  de  Filio  pr^cedat,  siout  procedit 

aa  the  reKauTiKov  tov  mu.Tw.    Basil  of  de  Palre,  ab  ipso  habel  Patre. 

Coaaraa  endeavors,  m  his  38th  leil«r,  to  a  i£eepi„g  ^^  ^  distance  all  notions  of 

show  I.OW  It  IS  necessary,  from  the  opera-  time,  and  everything  that  bordered  on  siib- 

bam  of  God  in  man,  one  should  mount,  ordinaiionim,  Auguslin  was  nnwillinc  to 

step  by  step,  to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.   AU  iel  even  the  representation  pass,  that  the 

good  which  IS  wronglit  in  Bs  by  the  power  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  to 

u  ^7  ■^  .'l^ogpi^e  as  the  operation  of  the  Son,  and  then  first  proceeds  from  the 

the  Holy  Spirit    J>om  this  we  pass  to  the  Son,  to   sanctifv   the   CTeatnre      S^iiiSs 

idea  oi'  the  antlior  of  all  the  good  which  is  Sanctus  non  de  talre  procedit  id  Klium  et 

H^^s^    i",^'.  %^X  ^°'^  ''Pu"''  "'"'  "  ^^  ^'"°  P"*''^'*  "^  sauetifieandam  crcala- 

theSotiofGod.    Biitheisnotthesupreme  ram,sedsimnl  de  ntroque  procedit,  qnam- 

and  hiKbt^  p^und-cause,  (<vot,)  but  this  Tis  hoc  Filio  Pater  deArit,  ut  que^admo- 

sl'tX^^Xl ''-' "' ''"""  '""^ "'  '™  "^ '"'  ''^  ^"  "'<*  "-^^  p™-"^'-  ^- 

VOL.  II.  36 
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Trinity,  bj  wMch  this  definition  was  favored ;  where  we  must  confess  that 
his  confusion  of  metaphysics  with  rehgion  led  him  aatray.  AJthough  a 
profound  experience  of  the  Christian  life  ever  lay  at  bottom,  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  transported  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  very  much  away 
from  its  proper  historico-praotical  ground  to  a  speculative  one ;  and 
the  confusion  of  two  heterogeaeous  provinces  met  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment in  leading  him  to  mistake  a  play  of  analogies  for  a  demon- 
stration. God  the  Father  is  the  divine  Being ;  the  Son  is  knowledge, 
aa  a  self-manifestation  of  this  being,  —  hence  tiie  Son  is  begotten  of  the 
Father ;  Will,  love,  as  that  wherein  being  and  knowing  embrace  each 
other,  is  the  fellowship  of  both,  the  exMbition  of  the  divine  unity  ;  hence 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Uie  fellowship,  is  the  love  in  which  both  embrace' 
each  other,  and  which  proceeds  from  both.  And  since  the  Holy  Spirit 
denotes  the  fellowship  of  both,  he  is  also  that  whereby  we  may  be  made 
partakers  of  the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  Son.  In  all  nature  too, 
as  a  manifestation  of  God,  Augustin  believed  that  he  saw  a  symbol  of 
this  Trinity,  there  being  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  universal  being, 
the  particular  being,  and  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole.' 

Moreover,  the  opposition  between  the  two  theories  came,  even  already, 
to  be  publicly  expressed ;  although,  on  the  part  of  the  Western  church, 
it  was  not  the  Oriental  church  doctiine,  but  Arianism ;  and  although,  on 
the  part  of  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  not  the  Western  church  doctrine, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  constituted  the  mat 
ters  of  dispute.  Nevertheless,  the  way  was  thereby  prepared  for  a  strug- 
gle betwixt  the  two  tendencies.  Thus,  the  great  Syrian  church-teacher, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  his  confession  of  faith,  contended  against 
the  representation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  derive  his  essence  im- 
mediately from  God  the  Father,  but  had  received  his  existence  through 
the  Son.2  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  having,  in  the  ninth  of  his  anathemas, 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  denied  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  property  of  Christ,^  Theodorefc  remarks  upon  this,  in 
his  refutation  of  these  anathemas :  "  If  it  is  meant  to  be  said  here, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  like  essence  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father,  let  this  be  conceded.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be 
said,  that  he  has  his  existence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  let  it 
be  rejected  as  blasphemous ; "  and  he  refers  for  proof  to  John  15:26; 
1  Corinth.  2:12.  Theodore  and  Theodoret  both  evidently  intended  here 
to  combat  but  one  and  the  same  doctrine, —  that  which  favored  the  no- 
tion of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit.  The  same  was  the  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Western  church.  When  the  WestGothic  church  of  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  king  Receared,  went  over  from  the  Arian  doctrine  to  the 
Nicene,  that  Western  theory  was  first  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the 

1  Sermo  71,  §  18.    In  Spiritu  Sanctoin-  ordo.    Confessio,  1. 13,  c.XL  da  Tera  reli 

ginoatuf  Patris  Eiliiqiie  commnnilM.  Quod  gjone,  4  13. 

ergo  comrannB  est  Pair!  et  rilio,  per  hoc  nOB  ^  aui  ,tfoi)  t^  fnrap^iv  elltjjioc. 

habere  commuiiionem  et  inter  noa  et  Beeum.  *  'Idion  elrai  mv  Xpinrov.    These  words, 

Sarm.  aia,    Spiritus  Stinctus,  unilas  ambo-  according  to  Iheir  proper  conneclion,  do 

Tum.  De-Trinilat.  1.  IS,  ^  37.  Per  Spiiitum  not  belong  here,  bnt  aie  talicn  simply  ia 

Sanctum  insinuatnr  caritas,  qua  invicem  se  the  connection  which  Theodoret  gave  (o 

^igunt  Pater  etFiIins. — Esse,  species  relet  them,  for  Uie  purpose  of  attacking  them. 
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Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed.^  At.  the  third  ecclesiastical  assembly 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  the  creed  was  presented  with  this  addition,  and  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  pronounced  on  those  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  where  evidently 
those  were  intended  who  still  remained  attached  to  the  Arian  doctrine 
which  bitherto  prevailed  there-^ 

Aa  we  observed,  the  Oriental  church  was  the  proper  theatre  for  the 
controversies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  regard  to  which  the 
Western  church,  in  the  mmn,  kept  itself  more  tranquil.  The  Anti- 
Nicene  doctrine  had  found  here  but  few  advocates.  The  most  consid- 
erable man  among  these  latter  was  Awxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  who 
was  rather  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism,  and  who  defended  the  symbol  of 
faith  drawn  up  at  Ejmini.  The  major  part  of  bis  church  being  satisfied 
with  him,  he  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Valentlnian,  conformably 
with  that  prince's  maxim  of  toleration.  After  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
in  374,  a  violent  schism  arose  at  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop.  Ambrose, 
who,  as  con«idar  over  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  jEmilia,  had  his  head 
quarters  at  Milan,  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  himself  into  the  church, 
and  exhort  the  people  from  the  chancel  to  be  quiet.  A  child  —  perhaps 
so  instructed  —  shouted  the  name  of  Ambrose  ;  and  this  was  considered 
to  be  a  voice  from  God  in  favor  of  Ambrose,  who  already,  in  his  civil 
offices,  had  acquired  universal  esteem  and  love.  The  fact  that  he  was 
but  a  catechumen  was  not  allowed  to  be  any  impediment.  He  was 
first  baptized,  and  somewhat  later  ordained  as  bishop.  The  church  of 
Milan  afterwards  came  into  critical  situations,  in  which  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  energy  and  firmness  which  Ambrose  had  acquired  ani 
preserved  in  other  offices,  and  in  other  relations.  The  empress  Justina, 
the  mother  of  the  young  emperor  Valentinian  II.,  took  advantage  of  his 
minority  to  contrive  some  method  of  introducing  Arianism,  which  had 
zealous  friends  among  the  leaders  of  the  allied  troops  of  the  Goths. 
Had  Ambrose  yielded  in  a  single  point,  had  he  given  up  to  them  a 
single  church,  they  would  probably  have  continually  gone  on  increas- 
ing their  demands.  It  was  said,  the  emperor  had  power  to  determine 
all  matters  within  his  government,  that  the  churches  belonged  to  him. 
Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  they  were  entrusted  to  him 
by  God.  The  plans  of  Justina  were  met  and  defeated  by  his  energy, 
firmness,  and  superior  influence. 

Semi-Arianism  and  Arianism  continued  to  predominate  for  some  time 
among  the  rude  populations,  especially  of  German  origin,  which  were 
during  this  period  converted  to  Christianity ;  because  they  had  been 
fii-st  instructed  by  teachers  who  were  attached  to  those  principles  ;  be- 
cause they  held  fast  to  the  form  in  which  they  bad  once  received  Christ- 
ianity, and  this  very  form  may  have  constituted  a  convenient  point  of 

'  Spiritni  Sanolns,  qui  procedit  a  Patre  Spiritnm  Sanetiim  prmcipaUt^  proopdcre  a 

Klioqne,  Patre.    Augnstln  de  Trinhftte.  1.  15.  e.  17, 

^  A  corcilifltory  mean  hetwixt  the   Iwo  de  livitste  Dei,  I,  XI.  c.  24 ;  and  wiih  this 

theories  was  offered  hy  Ausrnslin'e  expla-  iiitormedhile  view  tlia  Ihcoiies  of  «n  Athn- 

nstion,  that  inasmuch  aa  the  Son  has  everv-  nMiua  nnd  a  Basil  ini^-ht  also  agree.    See 

thitig  from  the  Fatlier,  hnt  everything  as  above, 
shared  with  the  Father,  eo  it  mighL  bo  said, 
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transition  for  these  rude  nations.  This  mode  of  apprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  may  have  been  better  suited  to  them  than  tlie  more 
completely  developed  Nicene  view.  It  aeems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity 
of  tlie  Semi-Arian  theologians,  whereby  perhaps  they  were  better  adapted 
to  be  t-eaehers  of  the  rude  tribes  of  people,  that,  being  less  practised  lo^- 
cians,  they  adhered  more  tenaciously  to  the  simple  Bible  doctrine,  and 
were  not  for  teaching  anything  wMch  they  could  not  prove  witli  the 
exactness  of  verbal  testimony  from  the  Bible.  Hence  they  frequently 
offered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene  council,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  speculative  reasoning,  instead  of 
the  Bible,  to  prove  the  Homoousion,^ 

To  the  rnde  populations  among  whom  Arianism  found  admission, 
belonged  the  Vandals.  When,  in  430,  this  tribe  took  pissrasion  of 
North  Africa,  there  arose,  under  their  kings,  Geiserich  and  Ilunne- 
rich,  several  violent  persecutions  against  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine.  In  part,  the  Vandal  princes  wished  to  retaliate  the  oppres- 
sions which  their  companions  in  the  faith  had  to  suifer  in  the  Roman 
empire ;  in  part,  those  of  their  subjects  who  agreed  in  faith  with  the 
Roman  Christians  were  objects  of  siispicion  ta  them ;  and  in  part  they 
were  led  on  by  the  rude,  fanatical,  Arian  clergy.  Victor,  bishop  of 
Vita,  in  Numidia,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  history 
of  this  persecution. 

But  the  new  Nicene  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  at 
length  obt^ned  the  victory  over  the  older  system  of  subordination,  had 
an  important  influence  also  on  the  whole  system  of  Christian  theology. 
tte  emanation-doctrine  in  the  Triad  left  stOl  remaining  a  point  of 
attachment,  a  foothold,  for  the  emanation-theory ;  and  accordingly 
speculative  questions  of  cosmogony  might  here  find  scope  and  encour- 
agement, as  in  the  case  of  Origen.  But  then  inasmuch  as,  by  tlie 
consistent  Athanasian  system,  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  derived  from 
that  essence,  and  one  and  the  same  with  it,  and  that  which  had  been 
produced  by  a  divine  act  of  the  will  out  of  nothing,^  —  that  is,  all 
which  must  be  comprehended  under  the  notion  of  a  creature,  —  so  the 
Christian  idea  of  creation  was  thus  preserved  against  all  confusion  with 
the  emanation-theory. 

6  DoUnne  eoneermnj  the  PerBm  of  Vhn'>t 
Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  doctiine  of  Chi  st's  dume 
nature,  is  the  histoty  ot  the  doi,time  of  his  human  natuie,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  element  to  the  divme  in  hi?  peison,  foi  the 
opposite  tendencies  m  the  mtde  of  appiehending  the  former  doctiine 
would  extend  their  influence  al&o  to  the  diffeient  modes  ol  concemng 
this  lattn  The\  who  apprehended  the  notion  of  Chnst's  dninit^ 
with  greater  exattness,  would  thereby  be  led  to  appiehenl  with  mure 

1  The  Anan  MHMminnB  saya  to  Augiia  diacipub       Augustin    c    Miximin      \nan 

Hn    Si  BflimiaTens  do  divini^  scriptuns  al  I  1  i  26 

ahrabi  sciiptnm  Iflclionflm  protulens — nos  *  Concerning  Ihe  niesni  „  o(   th  s  es 

divinarnra  sciiptni^am  optamns  mvenm  pression,  see  vol.  IlL 
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diatinctnesa  and  precision  tlie  notion  of  his  human  nature,  and  to  draw 
a  clearer  line  of  separntion  between  the  predicates  of  the  diviae  and 
the  human  nature,  in  oi-der  that  they  might  secure  themselves  against 
the  transfer  of  human  finitude  to  the  divine  essence  of  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represented  to  themselves  the  Logos  as  being 
the  most  perfect  among  all  created  beings,  but  still  as  not  being  God 
m  the  proper  sense,  had  therefore  no  occasion  for  making  precise  and 
accurate  distinctions  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
smce  their  conception  of  Christ's  divine  nature  did  not  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  certain  finitude ;  and  the  not  distinguishing  here  might 
m  truth  be  advantageous  to  their  system,  and  supply  many  proofs  for 
their  subordination-system,  which  would  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  distinction  of  two  complete  natures.  And  on  this  point 
Arius  did  actually  adopt  into  his  system  the  older,  still  undefined 
and  undeveloped  doctrine,  in  the  form  which  it  had  previous  to  the 
new  stage  of  development  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Tertullian,  and 
more  especially  by  Origen.  Arius  and  Eunomius'  made  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  becoming  united  with  a 
human  body.  Thus  they  could  now  avail  themselves  of  all  those  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  in  which  they  found  anything  expressed 
denoting  a  finite  nature,  hinting  at  a  subordinate  relation  of  Christ,  as 
evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  conaubstantiality.  But  if  in  such 
passages  the  defenders  of  the  Homoousion  met  them  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  natures,  hy_  which  this  was  to  be  explained,  then  they 
charged  these  defenders  with  denying  the  true  pereonal  unity  of  the 
<T0d-man,  with  making  the  one  Son  of  God  and  the  one  Christ,  two 
Sons  of  Gpd  and  two  Christs;^— the  same  objection  which  was  made 
to  Origen  in  the  preceding  period,  when  he  first  gave  systematic  form 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  complete  human  nature. 

Whilst,  by  Arius  and  Eunomius,  the  older  church  doctrine  of 
Christ's  humanity  was  brought  up  anew,  the  older  Sabellianism  and 
the  older  Samosatenianism  was  repeated  over  again  in  the  doctrines  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  and  of  Photinus.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
Marcellus  referred  everything  which  seemed  to  denote  a  species  of 
dependence,  subordination,  or  limitation,  not  to  the  Logos  by  himself 
considered,  but  to  his  particular  active  efficiency,^  by  virtue  of  which 
he  had  taken  into  union  with  himself  also  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
To  this  particular  efficiency,  whereby  the  divine  Logos  had,  as  it  were 
come  forth  from  the  hidden  essence  of  God,  he  referred  the  entire 
human  appearance  of  Christ,  which  had  for  its  object  to  manifest  God 
in  the  sensible  nature  of  man,  to  elevate  man  to  God  and  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  life,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  victory  over  sm. 
Until  this  object  should  be  attained,  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ, 
growing  out  of  this  particular  activity  of  the  Logos,  was  to  endure. 

»  From  Gregov.  Njss.  orat.  f.  482,  it  Is        "  See  Ennomius  against  Basil.    GretMr. 
plain,  that  the  words  in  the  confession  of     Nvsssn.  c.  Eunoni.  ornt.  IV.  f.  578, 
iiiith  of  Eunomius  must  read  «a  follows :        's  The  kveoyda  Sfiaarmd  toC  ;iOi'oi;, 

SpCiirov. 

VOL.  ir.  36' 
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But  Hi  soon  as  tlie  object  was  attained,  God  would  withdraw  back  into 
himself  this  efficiency  of  the  Logos,  which  had  emanated  from  himj 
aad  the  separate  kingdom  of  Christ,  therewith  comiected,  would  again 
resolve  itself  into  the  one,  universal,  eternal  kingdom  of  God  the 
Father,  —  all  which,  as  he  supposed,  could  be  shown  from  1  Cor.  15 :  28, 
This  aotive  energy  Qvepyeia  spanTKri)  of  the  Logos  he  made  to  consist, 
however,  in  nothmg  else  than  the  inspiring  with  a  soul  the  human 
body,  which  the  Logos,  by  so  (Eoing,  appropriated  to  himself.  In  his 
opinion,  which  agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Beryll  of  Bostra,  and 
of  Sabellius,  the  entire  personal  existence  and  consciousness  of  Christ 
was  a  result  of  this  hspyeia  dpaariKv.  But  hcrc,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  he  mast  have  been  surprised  by  the  question  and  the  difficulty, 
"  What  then  was  to  become  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  had  thus 
been  animated  with  a  soul,  and  transfigured  to  an  imperishable  exist- 
ence, when  God  should  once  more  withdraw  into  himself  the  energy 
of  the  Logos  that  had  emanated  from  him  and  had  effected  all  this  ? " 
Marcellus,  who  was  not  a  logical  systematizer,  who  was  actuated  by 
only  one  single  interest,  that  of  holding  fast  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  God,  who  ever  took  the  stand  of  opposition  to  specu- 
lative caprice,  and  to  the  dogmatism  which  was  for  determining  too 
many  things,  and  would  hold  fast  on  nothing  hut  what  he  believed  he 
found  expressly  determined  in  scripture,  left  the  difficulty  unsolved ; 
at  the  same  time  affirming,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  determine  anything 
on  this  point,  since  holy  writ  had  ^ven  no  definite  solution  of  the 
question.^  But  the  more  logical  Photinus,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  God  in  Christ  seemed  less  important,  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  thus  admitting  the  difficulty  without  resolving  it ;  and  as 
he  clearly  understood  and  expressed  with  precision  the  Samosateman 
theory,  to  which  Marcellus  unconscionsly  inclined  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  so  he  adopted  also  its  peculiar  representation  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  He  made  the  ifepyda  epaaruai  of  the  Logos  here  to 
consist,  not  in  the  animating  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  a  soul,  but  in 
the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Logos  on  the  man  Jesus,  consisting 
of  body  and  soul,  whereby  he  stood  preeminent  over  all  other  prophets 
and  divine  messengers,  and  became  the  Son  of  God.^ 

1  Bnseb.  e.  Marcell.  1.  II.  c.  II.  IV.  tenet ;  hut  it  is  altogether  apropCBi,  if  Pho- 

*  This  reprBsentation  of  Che  doctrine  of  tiniis,  like  hia  leactier  MarceHns,  and  tike 

Pholinua  seems  certainly  to  be  in  accord-  Sabellina,  derived  the  entire  human  exisl- 

ance  with  the  majority  of  the  reports  of  enoe  of  Christ  from  a  corlnin  iriBdialion  of 

andent  \mters;  and  it  was  this  false  doc-  the  Logos  into  the  oupf  Perhaps,  however, 

trine  whiuli  men  designated  with  tlie  name  he  differed  from  Marcellus  precisely  in  this, 

Photinianism,  while  at  the  eame  time  they  that  he  espliuned  the  so-constituted  person- 

trere  accustomed  to  compare  his   theory-  elity  of  Christ  as  destined  indeed  to  tBdara 

widi  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata,    But  still  for  nwr,  but  held  that  his  kingdom  was  to 

die  qneslion  arises,  whether  these  accounts  last  only  for  a  certain  definite  period.    The 

are  perfectly  correct    The  coancil  of  Sir-  ancients   do,  indeed,  sometimes   compare 

mium   in   3S1  directs   against   Photinus,  Photinus  with  Sabellius;  but  it  most  be 

among  otliors  also,  the  following  anolhema ;  owned,  their  views  of  the  difference  between 

Ei  T'f  tS  b  Tuoyoi  aupl  hyivero  amiiav,  T&v  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  that  of  Sabellius 


...,         ,       ,    a  /ifrra^sfl^ffflai  vo/d^ot,  7    were  not  clear,  and  this  very  ci 

Tpinr^v  6jrou£Tii/iOTci  iveih/i^vat  r^j>  napna.     may  also  have  led  them  to  a  false  represen- 


1  oppoution  10  any  Samosatenian 


n  of  Photin's  doctrine. 
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In  opposition  to  these  two  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  eoncei\ing  this 
doctrine,  the  Arian  and  the  Photinian,  the  two  otliers  low  proceeded 
to  form  themselves  in  the  dogmatico-polemical  mterest,  m^ntaining,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  completeness  of  the  human  nature  of  ChrisL,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  true  personal  union  of  the  two  natures.  According 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominated,  differences  would  now 
arise  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine.  Yet  it  was  sought 
at  first  to  hold  fast  the  theory  of  personal  unity  along  with  Uie  com- 
pleteness of  the  human  nature  taken  up  into  union  with  the  Iiogos,  as 
the  essential  thing;  in  doing  which  many  differences  in  particular 
modes  of  conception  might  have  existed,  without  encroaching  on  the 
unity  of  faith.^  The  most  eminent  church-teachers,  such  as  Athana- 
sius,  Basil  of  Cassarea,  Gregory  of  iNaaianzen,  hbored  to  piesene  the 
unity  of  fiuth  on  this  ade,  and  to  suppress  those  schisms  which  were 
now  existing  in  the  bud.  But  the  genu  of  antagomsms  vas  aheady 
formed,  which  could  no  longer  be  suppressed,  but  must  go  on  to  de- 
velope  themselves  without  stop  or  hindrance 

Especially  important  was  the  influence  of  the  two  gteat  church- 
teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Gtegory  of  Nyssa, 
on  the  developmeht  of  this  doctrine.  We  find  in  them  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  tendency  which  commenced  with  .Origen.  They 
adopted  from  Origen  tlie  doctrine,  that  the  Logos  united  himself,  by 
the  mediation  of  a  rational  human  soul,  (of  a  fvx^  uoEpa.)  with  the  sen- 
suous nature.  The  essential  point  of  this  union,  the  characteristie 
mark  of  the  personal  unity,  they  placed  in  this,  namely,  that  the  divine 
Logos  took  fDi  the  parts  of  human  nature  into  fellowship  with  himself,- 
and  pervaded  them.  They  afiirmed,  it  is  true,  that  this  permeation 
took  place  potentially  from  the  first  moment  of  the  human  existence ; 
but,  with  Origen,  they  taught  at  tlie  same  time  that  its  consequences, 
in  respect  to  all  the  parts  of  human  nature,  did  not  unfold  themselves 
until  after  Christ's  resurrection ;  that,  after  his  ascension  to  glory,  hia 
body  also  became  transfigured  to  a  form  analogous  with  the  divine  es- 
sence.   Seevol.  L  p.  639. 

In  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  by  Eunomius,  that,  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  complete  human  nature  in  Christ,  along  with  the  divine 
nature,  a  duality  was  ascribed  to  him,  Gregory  of  Kyssa  says :   "  Be- 

1  Ab,  for  example,  Hilfuy  of  Poictiers  period  by  Clement  of  AUsandria,  accord- 
expressed  hia  own  peculiar  mode  of  nppre-  ing  to  which,  it  most  be  admitted,  espeeial- 
liciidin^  the  doctrine  as  follows:  Christnm  Iv  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  view  of  Hilary, 
eibi  animani  assumsissc  ex  so  ct  corpus  per  t!int  the  ideal  of  purely  human  virtne, 
56  i  i.  6.  a  Boul  derived  in  soma  way  fram  which  Christ  ranst  present,  in  oitIct  to  be 
his  divine  essence,  to  whiuh  it  was  eapecia-l-  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  and  the  author 
W  related;  and  a,  body  mbanilonsly  so  of  a  new  moral  creation  in  humanity,  conid 
wrought  by  the  divine  inforniinff  power,  not  he  rightly  understood.  To  this  theory 
that  although  iu  shape  it  resembled  other  of  the  body,  Hilary  sutfered  himself  to  be 
human  liodieB,  it  was  yet  of  a  more  oxallud  misled  by  the  false  ascetic  theory  which  de- 
nature, so  that  to  all  sensuons  atFections  rived  sin  particularly  from  the  sensuous 
which  he  WHS  not  liable  to  by  any  necessity  nature.  As  it  respects  the  other  position, 
of  nature,  he  voluntarily  snhjeeted  himself  however,  the  correct  notion  hovered  hefora 
to  secure  a  pailieular  object  in  view,  y\z.  hia  mind,  lliat  the  human  nalnre  of  Christ 
the  aaiyatlon  of  man,  kot"  oUovoiiiav.  See  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  that  came  in  tha 
Hilar,  de  Trinilate,  1.  IX  et  X    A  doctrine  natural  course  of  the  development  of  8ia 
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yond  question,  such  a  duality  would  find  place,  if,  along  with  the  divine 
nature,  there  existed  in  Christ  another  alien  one  in  its  own  peculiar 
characteristic  marks  and  properties.  But  as  everything  had  been 
transformed  after  the  analog/  of  the  divine  nature,  into  wbicli  the  hu- 
man has  risen,  as  wood  into  the  fire,  such  a  distinction  no  longer  holds 
good."^  From  this  theory  was  derived  the  argument  for  a  transfer  of 
tiie  divine  predicates  to  the  human  nature,  and  vice  versa ;  for  a  recip- 
rocal interchange  of  attributes.^  As,  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
the  prmciples  of  the  Origenistic  system  of  faith  appear  everywhere 
more  sharply  defined  than  they  do  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
aen  ;  so  he  maintained  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  by  that  subli- 
mation (ivoKpnoi?)  into  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  laid  aside 
gravity,  shape,  color,  limitation,  all  the  properties  of  the  sensuous 
nature  :  a  proper  human  nature  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it  only  during 
the  period  of  its  earthly  appearance.  Hence  also  he  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ :  "After  the 
same  manner  as  Christ  exists  in  the  superterrestrial  re^ona,  so  also  he 
exists  with  its  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  ^ 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  derived  from  the  Origenistic  theology, 
came  forth  another  system,  which  once  more  exerted  a  special  infiuence 
on  the  course  of  development  of  the  doctrine  we  are  considering ; 
namely,  that  of  the  younger  ApoHinaris,  a  man  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  literature,  and  a  native  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  of  which  city  he  finally  became  bishop.  The  great  effort  of  thb 
teacher  was  again  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect  human  nature 
taken  up  into  indissoluble  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  which  had  been 
first  brought  into  systematJc  form  and  obtained  authority  by  means  of 
Origen  ;  and,  instead  of  it,  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing,  by  new  logical 
grounds  and  trains  of  argument,  the  original  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  Logos  solely  with  the.  human  body.  In  the  case  of  ApoHinaris, 
the  interest  of  Christian  faith  was  combined  with  the  interest  of  scien- 
tific speculation.  He  was  especially  intent,  like  the  older  Patripassian- 
ists,  to  preserve  this  point  inviolate,  and  without  any  curtailment  to  the 
fwth, —  that  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  in  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  that  nothing  intervened  to  shut  him  out  from  the  immediate 
relation  to  God.  This,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  not  the  case 
with  the  theory  introduced  by  Origen  and  adopted  by  the  church ;  for 
in  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  immediate  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  was  not  recognized,  but  only  a  human  spirit  was  represented  aa 
the  organ  of  the  divine  manifestation.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  scientific  exposition  to  bring  out  into 
clear  consciousness  what  was  contained  in  the  church  faith,  and  to  ex- 

1  We  see  hero  mnch  that  is  analogons  to  self  more  lemperately.    Ho  says  we  ahonld 

tbe later  Monophvsitism.  See  Gregor.Nysa.  not  atiribme  lo  the  glorified  body  of  Chrial 

orat.  IV.  f.  589,  T.  III.  265.    His  ep.  ad  any  properly  sensnoua  qualities,  Wt  neither 

Theopliiliim.  again  a  spiritual  essence  (fScif  ciffu/ioTOt  j) 

^TheavTifieSlcraui;  TCmivoiiari^,-Whk'h  that  it  is  impossible  W  determine  anything 

afterwards  became  the  ooi;aaion  of  so  mack  more  than  this  respecting  the  nature  of 

eoiitroversy.  his  gloritied  body,  iSosiisaTipou  cru/iaTOf.) 

*  Gregory  of  Naiianicn  expresses  him-  Gregor.  Nai.  orat.  40,  f.  641 
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amine,  moreover,  whetlier  it  corresponded  to  t!ie  essence  of  pure  Chnst- 
ianity  ;  ivhe'ther  some  Jewish  or  pagan  element  had  not  mixed  in  ivith 
the  faith  of  Christians,  aa  might  easily  happen,  when  the  faith  was  pro- 
ceeding onward  in  its  unconscious  development.  It  was  by  a  credulity 
which  did  not  atop  to  examine,  that  Eve  suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed.^ 
At  the  basis,  then,  of  tiiis  exposition  by  Apollinaris,  lay  the  principle, 


Uiat  the  end  to  be  sought  in  a^  scientific  examination  of  the  church 


,T' 


tern  of  faith  was  to  preserve  the  purely  Christian  elements  of  that  faith 
from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  Jewish  and  pagan  elements ;  and, 
where  such  an  intermixture  had  already  taken  place,  to  purge  away  the 
dross.  How  salutary  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Christian  life, 
how  many  eiTors  adulterating  pure  Christianity  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  being  propagated  by  church  tradition  to  the  following  cen- 
turies, if  thia  principle  of  ApoOinaris  had  been  received,  appropriated, 
and  consistently  applied ! 

ApolHnaris  supposed  he  was  able  to  demonstrate,  with  mathematical 
certainty,^  how  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  to  regard  the  person 
of  Christ,  if  he  would  consistently  recognize  him  as  the  God-man. 
"  Either,"  said  he,  speaking  against  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  conceived  after  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed, "either  the  man  who  was  taken  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  retained  his  own  self-determining  free-will ;  and  in  this  case  it 
was  impossible  that  any  true  personal  union  could  take  place.  The 
man  endowed  with  a  free-will  is  but  an  organ,  tlirough  which  the  Logo8 
acts,  in  like  manner  as  he  made  prophets  and  holy  men  serve  as  organs 
of  his  activity.^  Christ  differs  only  in  degree  from  other  divinely  en- 
lightened messengers  of  God.  He  is  not  the  God-man,  but  only  a 
divine  man,  just  as  believei-s  come  to  be  ;  —  only  a  man  serving  aa  aa 
organ  of  the  divine  will.*  Or  we  must  suppose,  that  the  human  nature 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  free-wil!  in  this  union  with  the  divine  Logos.  But, 
as  this  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  the  latter,  in  losing  the 
free-wili,  ceases  to  be  any  longer  a  human  nature  ;  and  consequently 
nothing  more  is  now  to  be  said  of  a  union  of  divinity  and  humanity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  God,  the  creator  of 
human  nature,  would  so  deprive  it  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, 
and  consequently  annihilate  it."" 

Apoliinaris,  therefore, —  who  toot  the  same  liberty  of  drawing  his  own 
conclusions  from  the  jiositions  of  his  opponents,  and  arguing  against 
them,  as  his  opponents  took  with  regard  to  his,  and  so  of  charging 

1  The  worcis  of  Apollinfiria  are :  li6rav  Taoftiviiv  eivai,  /a)  jtod  ^aSy,  ^ats  ■mv  luU^ 

T^   rfoE.S^  m'oTW   ayaSav  ^v    rouiftotfoi,  foii  ^   riiv  'lovdiiiuv   tnive/imnaaaa  J6{aif. 

(agiiinst  ihoBc  who  were  ctmstanttj'  appeal-  Grcsor.  Nvsa.  AnjiiTheiic  adv.  Apollinaa 

ing  only  10  I'ajtli,  and  repellins  all  new  dog-  ^  IV.  p,  130. 

matio   mveatigationa    aa    hoslile    to    faith.  '  rcuifiCTpiraif  laroici^eni  xai  uvaynaic. 

Asainsl  such  he  would  say,  that  faith,  eon-  '  Sofia  rtt/rtfoDoo  voiv  uv6pCi!rtti},  oBtj 

Bidered  hjr  il«elf  alone,  mere  bclievins,  was  ts  ical  iv  jiaaiv  iv&puTeoi^.    L.  «.  215. 

of  no  value ;  bnt  evewthinjt  depended  on  *  Obx  4  tmivpavlot  urfpwirof,  &}X  iirou. 

(he  cxaminntion  whether  that  whlib  whs  pavicm  flcoO  Soxdm.    L.  c.  255.    'Ai^pmrof 

the  object  of  fuiih,  really  aniwcred  to  the  fvSeof. 

e'Seni-B  of  ("brisiinn   pioti  )     MijdJ  jdfi  Tj  s  *i9opo  ToO  aiTt^ovciov  fiiou  rft  jiri  elvat 

■nra«i.ii,n.,5i    --*.,    /^.■■io.v'.™™.  -.»-„,  aire^iiKBiov  ob  f&cipCTat  &  J  fSoif  irno  To3 
----- — -  air^v.    X..  c.  245. 
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them  with  all  the  conaeqilences  which  seemed  necessarily  to  flow 
from  their  principles  judged  from  his  own  point  of  view,  —  laid  it  as  a 
charge  against  his  antagonists,  that,  like  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Photinus, 
they  recognized  in  Christ,  not  the  God-man,  hut  only  the  divine  man  ;  ^ 
that  they  made  of  Christ  two  persons,  two  Sons  of  God,  a  Son  of  God 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  a  Son  of  God  in  the  improper  sense, ^ 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  Apollinaris  held  to 
be  the  properly  charactemtic  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
That  Christ  was  a  man  united  with  God,  and  performed  miracles  in  the 
exercise  of  a  divine  power — he  supposed — even  Jews  and  Pagans  might 
concede,  as  the  Jews  said  the  same  thing  in  fact  of  Elijah ;  but  faith  in 
the  God-man  was  that  which  constituted  the  Christian.^ 

But  how,  then,  did  Apollinaris  realize  to  himself,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  which  seemed  to  him  so  important  ? 
Two  beings  persisting  in  their  completeness,  he  conceived,  could 
not  be  united  into  one  whole.  Out  of  the  nnion  of  the  perfect  human 
nature  with  the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed ;  ^  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  rational  soul  of  the  man  could  not  be  assumed  into  union 
with  the  divine  Logos  so  as  to  form  one  person.  This  was  the  negative 
ade  of  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  ;  but,  as  to  its  positive  side,  this  was 
closely  connected  with  his  peculiar  views  of  human  natnre.  He  sup- 
posed, with  many  others  of  his  time,  that  human  nature  consisted  of 
three  parts,  —  the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  man's 
nature ;  *  the  animal  soul,  which  is  the  principle  of  animal  life  ;  ^  and 
,the  body,  between  which  and  the  spirit,  that  sou!  is  the  intermediate 
principle.  The  body,  by  itself  considered,  has  no  faculty  of  desire  ; 
but  this  soul,  which  is  united  with  it,  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  the 
desires  that  struggle  against  reason.  This  soul  Apollinaris  believed  he 
found  described  also  b^  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  flesh  stnving  against  the  spirit.''  The  human,  mutable 
spirit  was  too  weak  to  subject  to  itself  this  resisting  soul ;  hence  the 
domination  of  the  sinful  desires.  In  order  therefore  to  the  redemption 
of  mankind  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  an  immuta- 
ble divine  Spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into  union  with  these 
two  parts  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  essence  of  that 
lower  soul,  as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the  higher  soul,  that  it  should  de- 
termine itself ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  determined  and 
ruled  by  a  higher  principle  :  but  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this : 
the  end  and  destination  of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  realized  when  the 

1  TS  iviSpoirou  hi&eov  t&v  Xpirrrbv  6vo/ia-  eoncaived  of  iho  doctrine  of  his  conlempo- 

fciu,  ivavriov  tlvca  rnif  umoToAinorf  Siia-  rarv,  Marcelius  of  Aneyra,    See  aliovc. 

mfoiUflif ,  iXioTpiov  Se  t&v  awi&M,  Rai?/m  ^  A  son  iivaci,  and  a  son  barely  iSfCfi. 

a  «(U'  •tureivov  icai  UapKtX^ov  T^f  lowurflf  See  1.  o.  p.  209,  p.  185,  232, 

Siam pontic  KaraiiSai.  135,],  c.     On  his  own  *L,  c.  p.  184. 

principles  he  understood  tlie  words  iai-Qpij-  *  A  maxim  of  Apollinaris :  Ei  irdparni 

irof  iviSeor  and  i9eiof  as  synonymous;  since,  riiei^  tniVT^j;  iStdf  rtfUiof,  iio   uv   ijaair 

according  to  liis  theory,  a  m'ltn  composed  uiof,    L.  P.  223. 

of  spirit  ami  hody,  in  wliom  God  dwelt,  ^  ^XV  ^oyix^.  jrvfi^a,  vOS;. 

could  be  none  else  than  a  divine  man,  spe-  *  The  i^uct  I'doyo;, 

Cially  actuaisd  by  the  Divine  Spirit.     It  is  '  L.  c.  p.  138. 
deserving  of  notice,  also,  how  wrongly  ha 
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Logos,  as  an  immutable  divine  Spirit,  rales  over  this  lower  soul,  and 
thus  restores  the  harmony  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  principles 
in  man's  nature.^ 

In  this  way,  Apollinaris  supposed  that  he  avoided  all  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  other  theory,  and  that  he  had  demonstrated  how 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  must  be  conceived  to  be  united 
into  personal  unity.  Christ,  like  every  other  man,  conasted  of  three 
parts,  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  his 
case,  the  place  of  the  weak  and  mutable  human  spirit  was  filled  by  an 
immutable  divme  Spirit :  for  this  reason,  therefore,  is  Christ  also  the 
God-man ;  a  name  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  him.  This 
difference  between  Christ  and  other  men,  ApoUinai'is  believed  might 
also  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  life.  All  human  development  is  pro- 
gressive ;  it  proceeds  from  conflict  and  effort,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  human  spirit  is  a  mutable  one,  which  can  only  seek  to  subject  the 
inferior  soul  to  itself  by  degrees.  But  we  find  nothmg  of  this  kind  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  who  from  the  first  ruled  the  inferior  soul  by  his 
transceudent,  divine  Spirit.^  The  union  of  the  divine  Logos  with  a 
ferfzet  kumcm  mxture  takes  pUce  only  in  the  case  of  individual  believ- 
ers, who,  by  their  fellowship  with  the  God-man,  are  made  to  partake  of 
his  victory  over  sin,  and  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  soul.^  With 
this  theory,  Apollinaris  believed  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  being 
able,  without  harm  to  the  unaltered  properties  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
nature  -which  the  divine  Logos  assumed  into  union  with  himself,  to  affiim 
the  unity  of  person,  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  the  interchange  of  attri- 
butes.* He  was  fond  of  certain  expressions,  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  scriptural  phraseology,  and  which  began  now  for  the  6ret  time  to 
become  current,  "  God  died,  God  was  bom."  ^  He  maintained,  that 
worship  was  due  to  the  sensuous  nature  united  with  the  Logos  in  one 
person  ;*  a  thing  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  attributed  to 
Christ  a  pei-fect  human  nature  could  not  maintain,  without  adding  a 
fourth  essence  to  the  Trinity.  He  now  brought  it  as  a  charge  against 
his  opponents,  that  they  were  obhged  to  suppose  a  change  in  Christ's 
body,  a  deification  of  it  contradictory  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  true  union  of  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  as  being  the  result 
of  Christ's  resurrection ; '  of  which  charge  the  above-described  theory 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  other  theologians  trained  in  the  school  of 
Origen,  especially  furnished  the  occasion.  He  controverted  the  tlieory 
of  the  human  omnipresence  of  Christ ;  teaching  that  Christ,  although 

1  The  ™Sf  is,  tj  nature,  the  BiiTOKivTiTOv,  vov  hepyonjievg  aapia  Telelrcu  rt  Ipyav,  6 
the  ^vxv  Simos,  Ihe  h-epoKiviiTov.  ObK  &pa  earl  Aimf  d/iapTia;,  fieraiu/ilSavei  6i  t^c 
a6isTm  rlP  livtipajiDOV  ^(mg  els'  ijniJ^JEiof  Xiasac  i  ^  i/l^v  ain-oKii^Ta;  mSf,  ksB'  Saov 
vOv  Koi  i?iira  aydpOTTOV,  uiJji  iiH  npoa2^^euS  olKsimicairivXpiaT^.  P.  220.  In  the  ease 
f opjSf.  4  fiiatKbi'  /iiv  j6  i/veiioi/mtaeai,  tSei-  of  Christ,  thei'e  vras  only  a  Ttpoa7i.Ti^i!  rrap- 
TO  6s  iTpe^rmi  vol,  /n?  irKomKTOvnt  aiif  *ior,  —  in  that  of  individual  believers,  an  uJ'B- 
iii   tirurr^iaifiin»K  ia&aiciof,  HAii   avvap-  J^fi;  6)i/}i/  airdpCivae. 

/li^wof  oimSf  A^uwT&s  iaiiT^.  *  The  ivri/i^inTacf^  rav  wo/tiTuy. 

2  The  inference  of  Apollinaris:  OvSc/iia        =  Sec  1.  c.  264. 
ian^m;  h  XpiOT^  abh  apa  vcn>!  inriv  ivSpa-         'L  c,  241. 

itJTOf.    L.  c.  221.    _  7  See  1.  c.  p.  277,  284. 

•  'Ev  T^  iTcpontp^Tip  Kal  inrd  tov  iSriou 
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in  respect  to  hia  body  he  ivas  in  heaven,  yet,  in  respect  to  his  diviae 
essence  united  with  the  body,  is  everywhere  with  believers.^ 

According  to  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  older  Patripassiauista  conceived  of  the  whole  being  of 
God  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  of  the  human  body  in  which  it 
dwelt,  so  also  ApoUinaris  would  conceive  of  the  whole  being  of  the 
divine  Logos  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  ia  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  man  of  his 
sagacity  coulil  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  attending  such 
a  supposition.  Tet,  to  judge  from  a  single  remark  of  ApolHnaris,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  endeavoiing  to  avoid  these  difficulties  anii  to  make 
the  matter  clearly  conceivable,  he  touched,  without  intending  it,  upon 
the  ideas  of  Beryll  of  Bostra  and  of  Sabellius,  and  fell  into  that  view 
of  the  pei-sonality  of  Christ,  according  to  which  it  was  not  one  commen- 
Burate  with  the  whole  being  of  the  Logos,  hut  formed  from  a  certain 
influx  or  irradiation  of  the  Logos  into  the  human  body.^ 

Apollinaris  had  no  intention  to  separate  himself  from  the  catholic 
church,  to  set  up  a  particular  theory  at  variance  with  the  old  church 
doctrine,  and  found  a  distuict  sect;  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
essence  of  the  church  doctrine  was  expressed  in  a  consistent  manner 
only  m  h^  own  theory,  and  that  the  scheme  which  had  proceeded  from 
the  Origenistio  school  was  self  contradictory.  Accordingly  he  could 
with  honesty  subscribe,  through  his  delegates,  the  articles  which  were 
established  by  the  aforesaid  synod  held  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-described  Arian  doctrine  concei-ning  Christ's 
human  nature.  He  directed  his  name  to  be  subscribed  to  the  articles, 
by  which  the  hypothesb  of  a  body  without  soul  or  spirit  (^cC/m  ^vxov  nai 
ib-ajTov)  in  Christ  was  condemned  ;  for  he  also  did,  in  fact,  suppose  & 
soul  which  belonged  in  connection  with  the  body,  and  also  a  spirit 

i  'Ort  Ktl  iv  otpuvu  ivrog  ™6  nu^an^,  the  Logos,  considered  by  himaolf,  and  hia 

utrS'  jiuCn-   ian   ulxpi  TK   anyreleUic   row  limited  activity,  affected  bj  the  existence  m 

alavos.    C.  5»,  p.  286.  Ihe  flesh.    So  far  as  Christ  is  conseious  ot 

a  It  is  a  remarl:  of  Apollinaris,  whiL-li  is  his  being  one  widi  God,  he  ascnbcs  to  liim- 
to  be  found  in  Gregoir  of  Nyssa,  c.  29,  and  self  the  power,  like  the  Father,  to  impart 
which  appoared  10  that  father  himself  bfe  to  alf;  so  tk- as  Lis  being  is  conditioned 
lomewhat  obscure.  On  the  languaRe  of  by  the  oipf- he  is  conaeions  of  being  able  to 
Christ,  in  the  gospsl  of  John,  "  My  Father  aivaken  to  life,  (which  Apollinaris  nndoi'- 
worka  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  be  observes,  Blood  without  donbl  as  refemn^  to  tha  res- 
that  Christ  here  places  Ms  own  action  on  nrrection  of  the  body,)  only  m  a  limited 
an  equality  with  that  of  the  Father,  accord-  degree.  Thus  the  Logos  docs  not  reveal 
ingto  the  spirit;  but  that,  aecorfin.r  to  tJie  himaelf  here  in  a  way  that  coivesponds  to 
flesh,  he  makes  a  distinetion,  {Suupav  /lev  his  divine  essence,  considered  by  iiseLf,  Dut 
T^v  hepysimi  liard  aupxa,  i^iauv  6e  Karil  in  one  that  corresponds  to  his  form  ol  itian- 
jtveuuo.)  HeM  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  ifeststion  conditioned  and  deteHninod  l>y 
expression  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  the  oopf,  animated  bj  hiro  with  a  rfltmnal 
equBlityinrespeotof  power;  on  the  other,  sonl.  But  this  point  in  ha  sysMBi  he  prob. 
tlfe  disanction  as  to  the  mode  of  action,  in  ably  did  not  make  any  clearer  to  hiinseli. 
respect  of  tlie  flesh,  by  virtue  of  which,  Had  he  made  clear  to  his  own  conscious- 
John  5-  n  he  did  not  quicken  all,  hut  ness  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  his  theo- 
thoae  whom  he  willed.  COirsp  ix^  Tijv  hi  ry,  he  woald  have  been  forced  to  give  np  a 
tmaiici.  ■tti^v  lao-ma  Koi  i*"  icarVi  aipiat  great  deni  which  he  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
7%  kvepyeia;  Sidpcmv,  so*"  ip>  oi  "."-^^  JmnnriBnt  m  hold  fast.  Ihe  contHctins 
i^jOKOiiiae,  ai^  rwiif,  off  ^SeA^cTfi 
We  Apollinaris  pUinly  fixes  a  dii. . 
between  (he  unlimited,  infinite  activity  of 
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which  directed  the  soul  in  Christ.  He  believed  that  all  thia  was  first 
presented  and  established  by  his  own  tiieory  in  a  tenable  furm,  and  in 
a  way  which  correspoiided  to  the  idea  of  the  God-man.*  But  when 
Apollinaris  came  out  more  openly  with  hia  doctrine,  and  supposed  that 
he  had  demonstrated  in  an  irrefragahle  manner  what  belonged  to  the 
eorapletenesa  of  the  conception  of  the  God-man,  Athanasius  affirmed,  in 
opposition  to  him,  that  the  true  Christ  was  incapable  of  being  construed 
by  human  reason,^ 

The  controversy  which  was  carried  on  agrunst  the  doctrines  of  Apolli- 
naris led  men  to  think  of  the  necessary  connection  between  tlie  recog- 
nition of  a  perfect,  spii-itual,  and  sensuous  human  nature,  and  the 
doctrine  concerning  that  which  constituted  a  Redeemer  and  the  redemp- 
tion, in  its  more  exact  relations  to  a  systematic  body  of  divinity. 

Athanasius,  for  example,  in  his  work  against  Apollinaris,  alleges,  in 
opposition  to  hia  doctrines,  substantially  the  following  reasons ;  "  How 
could  Christ  represent  for  us  the  pattern  of  the  holy  life  after  which  W9 
ought  to  strive,  if  his  nature  was  not  entirely  homogeneous  with  ours  ? 
He  could  not  redeem  human  nature  in  its  completeness,  unless  he  had 
himself  assumed  all  the  parts  of  which  it  consists  ? "  He  points  to  those 
affections  and  actions  of  Christ,  which  could  be  conceived  only  as  he- 
longing  to  a  human  soul ;  as,  for  example,  his  sorrow  and  mortal  agony, 
his  praying,  his  descent  to  Hades  for  the  redemption  of  the  spirits  in 
prison,^  If  Apollinaris  says  that  Christ  could  not  assume  the  human 
sod  free  from  sin,  without  subjecting  it  to  a  violence  destructive  of  its 
essential  nature,  such  a  theory,  Athanasius  alleged,  whereby  sin  was 
supposed  to  be  a  necessary  thing  in  human  nature,  led  to  Manicheisfli. 
According  to  thia,  sin  would  be  the  nature  of  man,  and  freedom  from 
sin  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  nature.  But  directly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  Freedom  from  sin  was  man's  original  nature ;  it  was 
only  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  that  original  nature,  sin  had  obtained 
such  dominion  over  it.  Christ  elevated  it  once  more  to  its  original  free- 
dom. There  lay  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy  between  the 
two  theories,  different  conceptions  with  regard  to  freedom,  which  some- 
what later,  amidst  the  Pelagian  disputes,  were  still  more  clearly  brought 
out.  Apollinaris  understood  by  freedom,  the  freedom  of  choice  ;  Athar 
nasius  understood  by  it,  freedom  to  goodness,  to  moral  development 
undisturbed  by  anything  of  a  foreign  nature.  .  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 

'  See    the   explanation   of  Apollinnris  opposition  to  Iha  Gnostira,  who  wholly  ^e- 

Mmself,  in  his  letter  to  the  ajiiod  at  Diocie.  nied  the  lieseanans  Christi  ad  inferos.  ApoU 

earea.   Loontins  Braantin.  e.  fi'audes  Apol-  liiiaris  did  not  deny  this,  although  his  op- 

linari-fltarnm,  in  CanisiL  lectionea  aniiqaa,  ponents  objected  to  him,  thnt  this,  as  ynU 

T.  f.  608,  erl  Bainage.  as  many  other  doctiines  belonKiiiar  to  »hn 

2'0  ajfdil^c  Xpiaric  oi;^  ir" '■■^~—'      ■'-^-..-u_j ,....\   * 

vov  ^yioftov  dt/rypat^ce' 
naristiu,  1. 1.  4  13. 

*  The   opinion,      .    .   ._,   ._    _,     _, ._ „ ._ 

withont  any  foundation,  that  the  opposition  cited  in  the  Catena  Hioephori,  Lipa.  1772, 

to  Apollinamnism  led  to  the  adoniion  into  T.  1. 1475,    Me  considered  this  descenaua  as 

the  Apostles'  Creed  of  the  articfe  rcfipectr  conptilnting  a  part  of  the  pain  und  anguish 

iUE  the  design  of   Christ's  descensus  ad  of  Christ's  death, 

inferos ;  for  this  must  fur  rather  have  been  *  Ep.  ad  Cledon.  and  oral.  51 
made  a  protnincat  point  long  before  this,  in 
VOL.  ri.                                37 
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aaya,  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris :  "  Christ  must,  in  his  character  of 
Redeemer,  appear  in  human  nature,  not  barely  because  he  made  use 
of  human  nature  as  a  sensible  veil,  and  must  bring  down  tho  divine 
element  to  man's  apprehension  in  this  sensible  veil ;  for  if  so,  he  might 
in  truth  have  chosen  any  other  sensible  veil  aa  the  organ  for  its  mani- 
festation ;  but  he  must  assume  the  human  nature,  in  order  to  make 
make  man  holy ;  consequently  he  must  assume  the  whole  man,  consisting 
of  soul  and  body." 

Moreover,  through  public  synodal  articles,  the  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Apollinaris  was  expressed  by  Western  councils  subsequent  to 
the  year  376,  and  by  the  second  general  council  of  Constantinople. 
Yet  no  more  new  articles  of  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  Christ  were  publicly  established  in  this  controversy. 

Remark.  —  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  development  of 
this  doctrine  follows  in  the  next  section. 


END    OP  PART   FIFTH   OF   THE   ORIGINAL. 
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CONTINUATION   OP   THE  FOURTH   SECTION. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF   CHRIST. 

From  the  time  of  the  Apolliaarian  disputes,  tfie  different  terideiicies 
already  notieed  by  iis  as  existing  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  mode  of 
apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  proceeded 
to  unfold  themselves  to  more  decided  opposition,  according  as  the  doc- 
trine was  set  forth  either  in  antithesis  to  the  scheme  of  Apoilinaris,  or 
to  that  of  Photinus.  This  difference  of  doctrinal  tendencies  was  not 
grounded  merely,  however,  in  a  difference  of  outward  and  local  rela- 
tions ;  it  had  its  still  deeper  gi-ound  in  an  essential  difference  pervading 
the  -whole  dogmatic  spirit.  Those  who  were  predominantly  inclined  to 
the  side  of  feeling  and  religious  contemplation,  made  it  their  chief  con- 
cern, in  opposition  to  the  Pbotinian  views,  —  which  recognized  only  a 
distinction  of  degree  between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  enlightened 
and  holy  men,  —  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  difference  of  kind  between 
the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man,  and  a  mere  influence  of  (jod  upon  a 
man ;  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  incomprehensible  and  inexpli- 
cable side  of  the  mystery.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  more 
inclined  to  seek  after  clear  and  well-defined  conceptions  for  the  under- 
standmg,  made  it  their  chief  object  to  distinguish  and  separate  in  their 
conceptions  those  elements  which,  in  feeling  and  the  mere  intuitions 
of  feeKng,  were  apt  to  be  confounded  together ;  and  thus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gnostic  and  Apollinarian  modes  of  apprehension,  they  were  led 
to  insist  upon  the  abiding  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
each  retainmg  its  own  separate  individuality.  The  first  of  these  ten- 
dencies we  find  more  particularly  represented  in  the  church  and  school 
of  Alexandria ;  the  other,  in  the  church  and  school  of  Antioch.  This 
difference  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  what  we  have  already  said, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  eonceraing  the  general  character  of 
these  schools. 

The  Antiochian  school  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led,  by  its  prevailing 
historico-grammatical  tendency,  to  give  more  importance  than  others 
were  wont  to  do,  to  the  human  side  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Where  an 
aUegorical  or  otherwise  artificial  method  of  interpretation  easily  con- 
trived means  to  obscure  the  plainly  manifested  human  element  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  that  church 
naturally  produced  the  contrary  effect.  While  other  schools  adjusted 
and  interpreted  all  the  appearances  brought  to  view  in  the  gospel  nar- 
rative, according  to  a  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ  already  fixed  and 
established,  this  school,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  its  conception  of 
Christ  from  the  gospel  history.  On  determining  the  sense  of  those 
passages  where  Christ  himself  speaks  of  his  knowledge  as  being,  m  a 
certain  respect,  limited,  they  could  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  the 
forced  explanations  to  which  others  had  recourse.     The  simple  con- 
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templatioii  and  exposition  of  the  gospel  narrative  led  men,  like  Diotlo- 
rua  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  adopt  such  vieivs  of 
Christ  as  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  process  of  development  in  him 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  and  like  that, 
in  a-  cert^n  sense,  progressively  advancing  and  making  its  way  through 
trials  and  difficulties.  This  mode  of  representatioo,  however,  eittier 
was  not,  or  did  not  continue  to  be,  in  tiie  case  of  Theodore,  a  mere 
isolated  notion,  taken  up  for  some  immediate  purpose ;  but  it  formed 
a  necessary  organic  member  in  the  -well-concocted  whole  of  his  dog- 
matic system,  whose  central  point  was  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  here  for 
us  to  go  ba«k  and  consider  certain  points  pertaining  to  his  doctrine  of 
Lumaa  nature,  which  cannot  he  seen  in  their  proper  place  and  relation 
without  ta,king  into  view  the  latter.  _     ^ 

Theodore  supposes  two  portions  or  states  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
creation :  the  rational  nature,  left,  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  to 
itself;  changeable,  and  exposed  to  temptations;  —  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rational  nature,  raised,  by  the  communication  of  a  divine  hfe 
pervading  and  transfiguring  it,  above  the  limitation  of  a  finite  exist- 
ence, delivered  from  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  and  placed  in  an 
unchangeable  state  of  moral  purity.  The  one  portion  extends  to  the 
general  resurrection,  the  other  follows  after  it.^  Man,  who  is  the 
representation  of  God's  image  for  the  whole  creation,  is  the  medium 
of  transition  from  the  first  of  these  states  to  the  second.  This  transi- 
tion could  be  no  otherwise  brought  about,  than  by  the  elevation  of  the 
human  nature  itself  to  communion  with  God,  and,  by  means  of  this,  to 
a  life  exalted  above  change  and  temptation.  This  was  the  end  of 
Cha-ist's  appearance,  hy  which  God's  image  first  became  truly  realized 
in  human  nature ;  man  first  raised  to  that  dominion  over  all  nature, 
for  which  he  was  destined  at  the  creation,  and  made  the  object  of 
reverence  and  worship  for  all  created  beings.^  Now,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  God  must  take  upon  him  human  nature  in  its  peculiar 
condition  of  mutability,  and,  by  means  of  the  conflicts  and  temptations 
which  belong  to  this  state,  form  it  for  that  higher  condition  which  is 
the  end  of  all  development.  Human  nature  must  appear  therefore,  at 
first,  even  in  Christ,  ss  a  nature  subjected  to  temptations  and  conflicts ; 
and  this  presu^sea  a  free-wifl,  in  which  is  implied,  though  without 


1  Escerpla  Marii  Mercatoris  ed.  GUrnier.  irporaw^rai  tw  tc"o™c,  «'^t  y'V  "o-i  Kara 

p.  100.   Pltiiiuil  Deo  in  duoa  Bliitus  dividpre  ndsra  foyjepop  re  aal  uwiri^ovicm&c^  5^  raif 

creaturam;  urum.  quidem,  qni  prcescns  tat,  tuivrioif,  arc  fOiSeuiav  TraparpoK^v  i)  iuAoi- 

in  quo  mutabilla  omnia  fedt;  alteram  an-  aatv  {maiievEiv  otbuTe  isv.    According  to 

tem,  qui  fmnrus  est,  cnm  ronovans  omnia  fliis  theory,  he  conld  explain  the  BlhPsulm. 

ad  immatabilitatem  Iransferet.  it  is  true,  as  relating  iramedlatelj'  to  lmm:i:i 

^  See  the  fragment  of  Theodore,  in  the  nature  in  general ;  but  jet  mnnitain  tlint, 

book  written  oa  purpose  to  refute  bitn,  by  in  its  highest  meaning,  and  in  the  whole 

Johannes  iliiloponus.    It  contains  hia  com-  extent  of  its  contents,  it  refers  to  Cin'ist.  as 

inentary  on  the  histoiT  of  the  creation,  in  the  one  in  whom  all  tlial  is  said  in  this 

Genesis,  1.  VI.  c  10.  '0  tffSf  tO.  t^c  slsbpris  Psalm  of  human  nature,  became  first  fully 

illdv  Aoouiaai  /SouAi/iCTor,  toflpwrw  k^  li/ifJi'  roaliied.    See  the  frngment  of  his  com- 

fwa  }la0av,  a-davamv  re  nal  aTpc^rTar  jroii/-  menlarj-  on  the  8th  Psiilm,  in  Cordorii  Cat- 

aai,elcoi!pav&iii.vrijaysviiaiTiimniu^ai,ivii  ena  in  Paalmos,  f.   16fi,      Comp.   Condi 

l^  fihvv  dc  6^ai  Tvyxavav,  JTopu   ndaiK  (scum.  T.  Collat.  IV.  c.  19. 
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the  presence  of  sinfulness  or  of  any  actual  sin,  yet  the  possibility  of 
sinning.!  Without  such  a  free,  self-determining  wiO,  a  true  human 
nature  cannot  exist.  Conflict  bj  means  of  free-will  appeared,  more- 
over, to  Theodore,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rational  creatures.  Without  this,  the  bestowment  of  that 
higher  state  of  immutability,  to  which  Christ  was  to  attain  by  the  res- 
urrection, and  to  which  through  him  mankind  and  the  whole  world  of 
spirits  was  also  destined  to  attain,  could  appear  no  otherwise  than  aa 
an  act  of  God's  arbitrary  will ;  not,  as  it  is  represented  in  sacred  scrip- 
ture, the  merited  reward  of  a  victorious  conflict.^  Now  in  this  way 
Theodore  might  have  been  led  to  the  doctrine  of  a  deification  of  the 
human  nature  in  Christ,  somewhat  like  the  later  Socinian  view,  and 
consequently  excluding  the  notion  of  a  true  being  of  God  in  Christ. 
But  he  was  remote  from  this,  so  far  at  least  as  he  expressed  himself 
with  consciousness.  He  sincerely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
respecting  the  divine  incarnation.  He  by  no  means  accommodated 
himself,  barely  in  compliance  with  prevailing  authority,  to  the  expres- 
sions of  the  church,  meaning  to  explain  them  in  a  different  and  alien 
Sense.  But  he  wished  to  frame  to  himself,  after  the  analogy  of  human 
nature  and  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  a  definite  conception 
of  that  which  is  to  he  understood  by  Christ  aa  God-man  in  his  earthly 
appearance.  The  progressive  deification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
up  to  the  time  of  his  ascension  to  glory,  he  contemplated  as  a  conse- 
quence and  effect  of  the  original  and  hidden  union,  —  the  very  end  for 
which  God  bad  appropriated  the  human  nature  even  from  its  birth. 
But  this  union,  existing  from  the  first  and  presupposed  through  the 
whole  life  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his  constantly  victorious  conflict, 
revealed  itself  in  a  gradually  progressive  manner  in  its  effects,  as  the 
orderly  process  of  the  development  of  human  nature  required.^  By 
virtue  of  that  union,  he  developed  his  human  faculties,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  far  more  rapidly  than  other  men:  hence 'in  his  temptar 
tions  he  was  not  left  to  himself,  but  came  off  victorious  by  means  of 
this  union,  although  not  without  the  cooperation  of  his  own  free-will. 
In  a  measure  always  proportionate  to  the  bent  of  his  own  will  mani- 
fested in  the  conflict,  was  revealed  through  him  the  divine  power  of 
the  Logos  constantly  umted  with  him,  thus  raising  him  step  by  step 

'  Hence  Theodore  supposed,  in  tha  his-  partidpem  (partukingofliuniaii  feelings  and 
tory  of  the  tamplation,  whii'h  he  considered  aifectione)  piiiie  accipiena  ec  per  raBHirectio- 
BS  a  transaction  of  the  inner  sense  through  neni  in  iinmulabililatem  constituena,  sic  et 
the  med  urn  of  a  visionary  appearance  and  nobis  eorumdem  istorum  per  resurrectionem 
comman  cation  of  the  evil  spirit,  an  inward  prsboit  oommunionem.  Post  resnrreclio- 
pooa  b  1  ty  in  Christ  of  being  tempted,  so  nem  e  mortuis  et  in  ctelos  aacenaum  impas- 
that  le  victorioitsi;  withstoixl  Ihe  tempta-  sibilis  bctus  et  immntabilis.  Before  his  reg- 
ion by  the  power  of  his  wilL  See  Ihe  urrection  Christ  was  mutahilis  in  cogilntioni- 
fragment  f  um  Theodore's  work  against  the  bus  suis;  it  was  not  till  after  his  resurrec- 
emperor  Julian,  published  bv  Miinter,  frag-  tion  ho  became  inimtitabilis.  In  this  sense 
men  a  jatrum  GtiaainuB.  fescic  I.  "The  he  expldna  1  Tim.;  iiucaiuS^  iv  jnebfucn, 
end  of  he  temptation,  lua  KoSapug  focutop-  refenlng  it  to  the  uva/utpTiima  first  comma- 
T^TOf  6^1^,  oi  Tu  1^  jTEipoofl^ai,  6)iM  TV  nicflted  to  him  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense 
^?a^aa^iu  netpaadei;  —  cif  dv3p<,nro;  Hij-  hy  the  Divine  Spirit  al^er  the  resuiTeclion. 
Sue  Jrapo^/isvo^.  >  Theodore's  fandaniental  prinriplo.  Con- 

3  L.  c.  Condi.  V.  Coliat.  IV.    Ita  et  ani-  dl,  V.  Collat  IV.  c.  49.    Gratia  data  nata 

mam  Christ]  utpote  humanam  et  sensus  tarn  noD  immalat. 
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to  (continually  higher  degrees  of  glory,  till  he  attained  to  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  degree  after  his  resurrection.  Thus  Theodore  could 
now  apply  even  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  a  principle  to  which  he 
attached  the  greatest  importance  ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  unconditional  predestination,  that  this  is  uniformly  conditioned  by 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  bent  of  the  human  will.*  (Jod  ordained  the 
man  Jesus  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  was  to  receive  in  part 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  to  enjoy  in  its  leJwle  extent  after  the 
resurrection,  because  he  foreknew  that  his  will  would  persevere  in  its 
fidelity  through  every  temptation. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  statements  by  citing  some  of  the  explanations 
pf  Theodore  himself:  "  Thus  we  see  him,"  says  he,  "  before  the  cross, 
hungry  and  athirat;  afraid,  and  of  many  thuigs  ignorant :  forout  of 
himself  he  brought  with  him  the  purpose  of  virtue.^  Of  this,  Isaiah  tes- 
tifies, when  he  says, '  Before  the  child  understands  and  distinguishes 
good  and  evij,  he  resists  the  evil  to  choose  the  good,'  laaiali  7  :  16.^ 
That  is,  before  he  came  to  the  age  at  which  other  men  are  usually  able 
to  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  good 
and  evil,  because  he  possessed  somewhat  beyond  that  which  belongs  to 
other  men  ;  for  if,  even  among  ourselves,  we  often  meet  with  those  who 
though  children  in  years  yet  discover  great  wisdom,  in  so  much  as  to 
excite  t!ie  wonder  of  those  that  behold  them,  much  more  must  the  man 
of  whom  we  speak  have  surpassed  all  others  at  the  same  period  of 
life."  *  He  ascribed,  therefore,  to  our  Saviour,  at  every  period  of  his 
earthly  life,  a  knowledge  ti-anseending  the  limits  of  ordinary  human 
knowledge,  and,  in  general,  a  knowledge  far  exceeding  the  capabilitiea 
of  human  nature  ;  but  still  no  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience. 
His  theory  enabled  him  to  take  those  passages  in  which  Christ  declares 
himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  in  their  proper  and 
natural  sense  ;  —  a  view  afterwards  condemned  as  heretical  under  the 
name  of  A(/m'etism.^    The  words  of  Luke,  that  Jesus  "  grew,  and 

i  Even  the  ancients  jnstly  obserTed  the  Neque  enini  at  ipse  ita  vetbo  Dei  conjunc- 

innev  connection  between  tho  Cbristology  tus,  nt  ipsa  conjunctjone  nntis  Filins  Dei  et 

and  Iho  antliropologv  of  the  Antlocliian  idem  ipse  unua  filius  hommia  fieret.  jirrece- 

aehool,  and  the  affinitv  grounded  on  this  denlibna  auai  voluntatis  merit 

drcnmstance  between  Pelagianism  anil  Nes-  guatin.  de  peccatorum  mentis  ■ 

torianism.    Tid,  Phot.  cod.  S4,  which  is  an  L.  II.  i  i7. 


^_^_ _^  It  Christ  had 

Pelagianiam  and  Naitorianiam,  betonging  to 


t  from  an  ancient  writing   egainst 
"im,  belong' 


the  early 

init  is  said;  Oi  /ihr  (Hie  Polagi — ,  ..-,--     

TitvaE?iiMToi>XplaToviiroSpaamovTai,(ihiij  fore  to  recc^niie  this  piKsago  aa  one  that 

attnbule  too  mnch  to  tlie  man,  to  the  free-  relatea  to  the  Messiah.          ,      ,  „,      , 

will  in  believers,)  ol  ffi  itepi  air^c  rii;  nm  *  Out  of  the  aevench  book  of  Iheodora 

paanToe  ssii^s,  t™  XpUrrou  T^v  oir^v  Hut-  on  riie  incarnation  dted  in  Leontiua  of  By- 

vaiiai  xal  tSAuic  Eiwctl    On  the  other  side,  rantiura.    Contra  Kealorium  et  Entjchem, 

Si,  for  inatance,  in  the  caae  of  Angnarin,  1.  III.  f.  70!,  T.  IX.  bibL  patt.  Lngd. 

l; ;.„  Tiews  of  anthropology  stood  °  Ante  cnicem,  {i.  e.  belore  he  came  to 

luuu  with  hia  opposite  chcistologi-  share,  by  hia  exaltation  to^lory.in  thoattri- 

.na.    Thua  be  ftdduced  the  mode  of  bnte  of  the  divine  omni^icnce,)  eaiawno- 

union  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  rare  rcpaiimas.    Bib!,  patr.  Lnird.  T.  9, 

in  Christ,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  f.  701.    At  the  same  time,  it  may  seem 

operations  of  divine  grace  could  r-  >■"    " *'"■' :-  •  f-™™'  "f  * 

conditioned  or  "" i- -'".-■- 
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waxod  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  tlie  grace  oF  God  was 
upon  him,"  he  explained  as  meaning  that  with  the  progress  of  time  Jesus 
grew  iu  wisdom,  and  in  corresponding  virtue ;  while  both  were  increased 
by  the  favor  which  he  had  with  God.  "  In  al!  this,  he  increased  both 
with  God  and  with  men :  men  saw,  indeed,  the  progress ;  but  God  not 
only  saw  it,  but  approved  it  by  his  testimony,  and  cooperated  with  him 
in  his  actions.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  he  practised  every  virtne  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  and  with  greater  ease  than  other  men  ;  because, 
from  his  very  conception,  God  had  united  him  with  himself ;  ever  con- 
tinued to  bestow  on  hini  that  larger  measure  of  cooperating  power  which 
was  requisite  in  order  to  the  great  work  of  salvation ;  guided  all  his 
efforts,  exciting  him  to  strive  continually  after  higher  perfection,  and 
in  many  cases  relieving  and  lightening  bis  labors,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  the  mind."  ^ 

Regarding  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  considered  as  man,  to  the  divine 
immutability  by  means  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory,  as  a 
reward  of  the  holy  life  which  he  had  maintained  through  every  trial, 
Theodore  inferred  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chiist  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit  until  after  this  change  had  taken  place.  Hence  he  ex- 
filained  the  symbolical  act  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  accompanying  words 
addressed  to  the  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  (.Tohn  20  :  22,)  aa 
being  simply  a  prophetical  allusion  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  actually  realized  until  afterwards.^  He 
supposed  also,  that  as  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ  was  not  revealed 
until  after  his  exaltation  to  heaven  and  the  transfiguration  of  his  human 
nature,  so  it  was  not  known  among  men  until  after  the  effiisioa  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Here  was  another  pomt  in  which  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  fettered  by  the  common  doctrinal  and  exegetical  tradition. 

Neither  Nathaniel,  Peter,  nor  the  Marthas,  did  by  their  confessions 
of  Christ,  in  which  they  called  him  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  intimate 
that  they  believed  in  his  divinity :  this  would  indeed  have  been  very 
remote  from  that  common  notion  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  which  was  then:  point  of  departure.^  It  was  enough  for  them, 
at  the  outset,  to  recognize  in  his  appearance  something  which  vastly 
transcended  what  appeared  in  other  men.  But,  after  his  rraurrection, 
tiiey  were,  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guided  to  a 
perfect  knowledge ;  so  that  they  recognized  what  it  was  that  distin- 
giushed  him  above  all  other  men;  —  what  belonged  to  him,  not  as  in 

shonld  f!ty,  spenking  of  the  inquiry  which  reallj  i^orant  of  the  fact  respecting  which 

Christ  made  after  the  grave  of  Lazarus :  —  ha  inqnired,  inasmneh  as  the  question  might 

"Onr  Saviour  did  not  ask  this  question  be-  be  very  well  explained,  bs  having  been  pro- 

canse  he  did  not  know;  for  how  could  it  he  posed  simply  with  a  view  of  loading  to  the 

thus  when  he  had  already  announced  the  further  development  of  hia  inlenliona  with 

fact  that  Lazarus  ivas  dead !"  Vid.  Corderii  regard  to  Laiams. 

Catena  in  Joannem,  f.  288.    Either  this  '  L.  c.  701. 

fragment  did  not  come   from   Theodore,  ^  Concil.  V.  CollaL  IV.  c.  14. 

"  ■ ' confounded  'The  testimony  of  Theodore  is  impot- 


with  other  writers,)  or  else  we  must  pre-  lant  here  also,  as  coming  from  one  who  was 
snraeiito  have  been  his  meaning,  that  in  at  home  in  those  countries:  Jndtei  et  Sa- 
lvia particiilar  cose  there  was  no  saflicient  marit^  talia  sperantes  plmimum,  quantom 
reason  foe  supposing  Christ  lo  have  heen.  Dei  verbi  a  staenUa  looge  erant. 
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the  case  of  others,  by  dignity  conferred  from  without ;  but  hj  a  pecuhar 
right,  and  hy  virtue  of  his  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  through  which 
luiioa  he  catue  to  participate,  after  hia  ascension  to  heaven,  in  all  equal 
honor  with  the  latter."^  Accordingly  he  expWned  the  exclamation  of 
Thomas,  "  Mj  Lord,  and  my  God!"  —  as  an  utterance  of  surprise  ; 
since  the  resurrection  of  Christ  could  be  no  certain  evidence  of  his 
divinity.^ 

The  controversies  with  tlie  ApoDinarlans,  against  whom  this  school  in 
Syria  had  often  to  contend,  led  him  to  unfold  thia  part  of  his  theory 
still  farther,  ApoUinaris,  starting  with  the  position  that  Christ  must  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  holy  from  the  beginning,  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  ascribe  to  him  a  progressive  development  by  means  of  conflict 
and  trial,  inferred  that,  instead  of  the  changeable  human  spirit,  we  must 
necessarily  suppose  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  only  an  unchangeable 
divine  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  disputed  the  position  itself, 
from  which  the  conclusion  of  ApoUinaris  was  dra\¥n.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  Christ  a  progressive  develop- 
ment by  means  of  conflict  and  tiial,  without  pronouncing  the  evangelical 
record  a  fable ;  and  that  all  this  was  moreover  necessarily  required,  in 
order  to  complete  the  work  of  redemption;  But  all  this  seemed  to  him 
perfectly  inconceivable  without  the  supposition  of  a  human  soul  in 
Christ.  "  How  could  Christ,"  says  he,  "have  experienced  fear  in  the 
passion,  if  Deity  took  the  place  in  him  of  the  sensitive  human  soul  ? 
What  need  had  he,  in  the  approaching  anguish,  of  that  fervent  prayer 
which  he  addressed  to  God  with  a  loud  voice  and  many  tears  ?  How 
came  he  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  fear,  that  his  sweat  was  as  great 
drops  falling  down  to  the  ground?"  He  referred  to  the  appearance 
of  the  angel,  whom  Christ  needed  to  strengthen  and  comfort  him. 
The  angel,  he  observes,  admonished  him  to  endure  with  constancy,  to 
overcome  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  which  was  to 
follow.*  He  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  ApoUinaris,  that  Christ,  being 
fi-ee  from  sensual  desires,  had  to  maintain  the  conflict  rather  with 
emotions  rising  up  in  his  soul,  than  with  the  desires  and  psuns  of  the 
body*  —  which,  according  to  Theodore's  views,  did  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  a  sinful  (peccable)  nature  in  Christ,  but 
only  the  mutability  and  capability  of  being  tempted  inseparable  fiijm 
the  essence  of  the  human  soul  in  its  present  condition.  It  was  indeed 
particularly'  the  soul  which  needed  to  be  healed.  From  the  fact  that 
Christ  achieved  and  maintained  the  victory  over  avarice  and  ambition, 
the  body  as  such  (whose  desires,  according  to  ApoUinaris,  needed  to 

l  L.  e.  25.  homlnem  per  virtutera  ddeptura  majorem 

^  C.  15,  and  the  explanation  of  Maith.  8,  guam  est  hominis  poleBtateni.  See  Pacnnd. 

touching  the  care  of  the  centurion,  which  Hermian.].  III.  clV. 

showa  Kia  exegelical  freedom,  wliere   he  '  Extracts   from   his  worli  against  the 

aura  of  him:  Neqne  enim  tanquam  Dei  ApoHinarists.    Coiicil.  V.  Collat.  IV,  c.IV. 

lilium,  et  ante  omnem  crealuram  snbaisten-  *  Plas  iiiquietabatur  dominiis  ol  cerlamen 

tem,  et  omnium,  qn»  sunt,  opilicem,  adierat  habebat  ad  animte  passiones,  quam  corpo- 

centurio.    H^c  enim  neque  disdpnlornm  ris.    L.  c.  27. 

erat  tunc  scire  ante  crucem ;  sai  laaqnain 
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be  aubdued  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  gained  absolutely  nothing ; 
since  by  such  desires  in  fact  the  body  cannot  be  subduecl.  But  if  it 
were  not  the  soul,  but  only  the  Deity,  which  gained  this  victory,  no 
advantage  could  have  accrued  from  all  this  to  us,  and  the  conflict  of 
oar  Lord  would  have  been  a  mere  empty  show.^  The  words  of  Christ 
to  Peter,  Matt.  16  :  23,  seemed  necessarily  to  presuppose  it  as  possible, 
that  those  words  of  Peter  could  have  produced  some  eflect  on  his  mind. 
It  is,  says  he,  as  if  Christ  had  said  to  Peter :  I  shall  suffer  death  with 
better  courage,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  benefits  to  which  I  and, 
through  me,  ail  shall  attain.  Pain  and  disturb  not  my  mind,  by 
exhorting  me  to  shun  death  as  an  ignomimous  thing.^  "  What  need," 
says  he,  "  had  the  divinity  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  anointing 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  work  mir- 
acles ?  What  need  had  he  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  learn,  in  order  to 
appear  without  spot  or  blemish  ?^  When  it  is  said,  that  he  was  led  of 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  this  surely  presupposes  in  general,  that 
he  was  giuded,  ruled,  instructed,  strengthened  m  his  thoughts  by  the 
Spirit.  But  if,  instead  of  the  soul,  the  I)eity  only  dwelt  within  him,  the 
strength  of  that  was  sufficient  for  everything,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  have  been  superfluous."  * 

Apollinaris,  again,  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  absolutely 
inadmissible  to  compare  the  essential  indwellbg  of  God  in  Christ  with 
the  mode  of  the  relation  in  which  God  stood,  in  other  cases,  to  enlight^ 
ened  and  holy  men.  He  called  that  peculiar  mode  of  the  being  of  God 
in  Christ,  a  substantial,  essential  indwelling  (taT' oSotoj',  oAoiMcf,)  Theo- 
dore, on  the  conti-ary,  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  Christ  was  united  with  God,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manner 
in  which  God,  in  general,  was  nearer  to  eei-tain  reasonable  beings 
than  to  other  creatures ;  and  here  he  adopted  the  fundamental  points 
of  a  theory  already  unfolded  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus.*  In  his  work  on 
the  incarnation  of  God,  which  was  directed,  as  it  seems,  particularly 
against  the  Apollinarian  doctrines,  be  inquired  as  to  what  formulas  were 
best  suited  to  designate  that  which  was  of  the  like  kind  in  this  relation 
of  God  to  certain  rational  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  in 
the  most  certain  manner  all  false,  authropopathic  notions.  "  Are  we 
to  speak  of  an  indwelling  of  God  in  his  essential  nature  ?  But,  in  his 
essential  nature,  God  can  nowhere  be  either  included  or  excluded :  as 
the  omnipresent  Being,  he  stands  in  the  like  relation  to  all.  Or  shall 
w*  suppose  the  indwelling  presence  of  God  to  be  a  presence,  not  in  his 
essence,  but  in  his  energy,  (not  jta/oimoi',  but  Kor'foepj-ciau)?  But  in 
ease  we  maintained  that  God  dwells  after  a  special  manner  in  certain 
beings  by  his  energy,  we  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  mmtam  that 
his  providence  and  government,  his  preserving  and  directing  agency, 
extends  over  all ;  which,  however,  we  must  necessarily  affirm  if  we 

1  L.  c.  27.     Et  videntur  domini  certami-         '  Collat,  IV.  c.  VT,  VII.  XllL 
na  OBteiitHtioiiis  cujusdain  gnttiii  fuisae,  ^  Sec  the  fingmciilB  of  Diodorua  in  the 

^  L-  c  V.  woi'k  of  Leoiuiiis  of  Bjzaniiuin,  1.  c.  f.  700 

«  Allusion  to  Hebfeiva  9  :  14     So  too  he 
explaiiied  1  Timolhya:  16. 
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acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Preserver  and  Governor  of  all.  We  must 
accordingly  find  some  such  formula  as  is  suited,  in  general,  to  desig- 
nate the  pecuhar  relation  of  moral  fellowship  and  communion  in  which 
God  stands  with  those  rational  beings  who  are  fitted  for  it  bj  the 
temper  of  their  minds,  in  contradistinction  from  others  who  by  tieir 
sins  exclude  themselves  from  such  communion.  And  that  formula  is 
as  follows :  —  God  i^  peculiarly  near  to  such  by  virtue  of  his  complar 
cency  in  them ;  by  virtue  of  his  disposition  towards  them;  by  virtue 
of  the  direction  of  his  will ;  by  his  fovor,  inasmuch  as  he  has  adopted 
them  as  his  children."  ^  Theodore  compared  also  Christ's  baptism  with 
the  baptism  of  believers,  as  that  which  was  prefigured  by  his  own ; 
affirming  that,  from  this  moment,  the  effects  of  that  special  union  with 
God  became  manifest  in  him ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  to  him 
was  imparted  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  while  believers 
received  through  Um  only  partial  influences  of  the  same  Spirit.^ 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  Theodore  seems  to  assert,  that  to  the 
Saviour,  something  new,  which  had  not  been  in  him  before,  was  impartr 
ed  to  him  from  without ;  a  view,  however,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
opinion  he  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  an  original  union  of  the 
divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  ;  unless  perhaps  he  meant  to  say,  that 
this  communiealion  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  Spirit,  seenung  to 
come  to  him  from  without,  was  but  an  effect  resultmg  from  his  hidden 
union  with  the  divine  Logos. 

Although  Theodore  after  this  manner  compared  the  being  of  God  in 
Christ  mth  the  being  of  God  in  sanctified  and  enlightened  men,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  his  purpose  to  establish  here  a  perfect  sameness  of 
kind  in  all  respects,  but  only  to  place  in  a  prominent  Kght  the  sameness 
of  kind  in  a  certain  respect ;  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  God  to  rational 
behigs  atandmg  in  spiritual  communion  with  him,  must  and  should  be 
i^stinguished  from  the  relation  of  God  to  the  rest  of  creation.  He 
affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  along  with  this  generic  identity  there 
stUl  existed,  in  the  same  identical  relation  in  this  one  respect,  a  great 
specific  diversity.  And  here  regard  should  be  bad  to  the  different 
modes  and  ■mays  in  which  God  stands  related  to  good  men  generally, 
to  prophets,  to  apostles,  and  last  of  all  to  the  Son.^  These  accessory 
distinctions  served  to  designate  the  different  ways  in  which  God  dwells 
within  whatever  is  generically  hke  him.  "Never,"  says  Theodore, 
"  shall  we  have  the  folly  to  assert,  that  the  mode  in  which  God  dwells 
in  Christ  is  no  other  than  that  in  which  he  dwells  in  prophets  or  apes- 
ties."  After  these  distinctions,  the  expression  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
of  Theodore,  would  denote  "  such  a  not  merely  partial  but  complete 

1  KoT^  ^laidini,  in  allusion  to  the  dLvine  comparnljonem  judaic*  Eiioptionia,  wliere 

Toice  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  Luke  3-23  he  referred  to  la  !  2,  i/i.  83,  6. 

KnTu  dia^lmv,   narH  5  b                      01,  col.  1,         ^ 

Kod-  vi<>3£<7iav,  1.  0.        00   wh   h    n    he  V        n  m       thia  espression,   Son  of 

Irfitin   is   in   general   tra         dadp  God    was  ta         nthe  highest  sense;  for 

Hence  the  comrovera    a    a      te        n  d,  Theod  re  n     la  ■espect  also  Aid  admit  that 

at>out  adoptiomsm.    H    m                        d  h      m  g     bo     d  ffereiil  appliealion  of  the 

to  the  mode  in  which           h  re                ss  t*niw                  g  more  ivas  to  be  denot- 

God  and  the  Son  of  God              dm  ed                          ply  the  union  with  tjod 

njmicallj.    Adoplio  i            m            drag  '*t*,       preceding  note 
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union  between  the  being  wbo  is  by  his  nature  and  his  essence  the  Son 
of  God,  namely,  the  Logos,  and  a  man,  as  that,  by  virtue  of  this  union, 
the  latter  would  be  made  to  share  in  all  the  honor,  glory,  and  dominion 
belonging  to  himself."^ 

Again,  whilst  Apollinaris  affirmed  that  two  beings,  both  abiding  in 
their  own  complete  and  individual  natures,  could  never  be  ao  united  as 
to  constitute  one,—  one  person  ;  it  was  the  great  purpose  of  Theodore  to 
show  in  what  way  we  are  to  conceive,  that  deitv  and  humanity,  whUe 
abiding  each  in  its  own  peculiar  essence  in  Christ,  were  still  bound 
together  by  a  certain  relation  in  one  peraonal  fellowship  and  unity. 
Jesus,  as  the  instrument  employed  by  the  deity  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending abroad  his  saving  influences  to  all  men  who  are  fitted  to  receive 
them,  was  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  and  in  so  far  a  divinely  human 
person.  If  we  look  at  the  distinction  of  the  deity  and  the  humanity- 
said  he  — there  we  must  distinguish  from  each  other  two  natures,  abid- 
ing without  disturbance,  each  in  its  own  purity  and  completeness,  —  and 
accordingly,  since  both  tJie  conceptions  are  strictly  connected,  two  per- 
sons (inocri-yei^,  jrpooojra.)  But  if  We  look  at  tiieir  union  in  the  above- 
mentioned  relation,  we  must  speak  of  Christ  as  a  person,  in  whom,  aa 
one,  the  human  nature  has  been  taken  up  into  fellowship  with  the 
divine.^  This  he  illustrates  by  comparing  it  with  the  case  in  which  man 
and  wife  are,  in  a  certain  relation,  called  one  body,  Ephes.  5.  Thus, 
Theodore  contradicted  what  constituted  the  prevailing  doctrine,  not  only 
in  the  Alexandrian  church,  but  also  in  other  churches.^  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  church  phraseology  relating  to  the  distinction  between 
the  terms  «7rArra,T<f,  Tpwiinw,  and  ffioif,  was  not  as  yet  duty  settied  ;  but 
the  reason  why  Tbeodore  deemed  it  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain respect,  two  hypostases  were  united  in  Christ,  lay  still  deeper  than 
m  this  unsettled  character  of  the  church  phraseology :  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  whole  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  apprehension. 

As  we  already  remarked  in  describing  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
the  latter  employed  the  interchangeableness  of  the  predicates  belonging 
to  the  two  natures  (the  ivnfie^iaraa^  t™  bvo/^Ar^-)  as  a  character  to  de- 
fine the  unity  of  the  God-man.  But  Theodore  contended  against  this 
unconditional  transfer  itself,  as  bringing  along  with  it  a  perfect  entangle- 
ment and  confusion  of  conceptions.*  He  was  himself  also  for  allowing, 
mdeed,  of  a  certain  transfer  of  predicates,  to  mark  the  union  of  the 
deity  and  humanity  in  Christ ;  but  this  only  when  the  diiferent  relar 
tion  of  the  same  predicate  was  expressly  defined,  according  as  they 
were  emjiloyed  to  denote  either  the  being  who,  in  his  essence,  is  the 
bon  of  God,  or  the  man  who,  through  the  divine  favor,  was  exalted  to 
SoMhip  with  God  by  being  taken  into  union  with  the  essential  Son  of 
God.  Accordingly  he  sidd,  the  virgin  Mary  might,  in  different  senses,  be 

,JI..e.  700,col.2.  »  As   the   Cflppadocian  chnrch-tcflchers 

'  L.  c,  Concil.  V.  ColIaL  IV.  29.  Qoando  had  declnred  m  ihe  ApollinsiiKn  comrovei-. 

natm-HS    discermmns,   pcrfcctara   namvsm  sj,  lliat,  in  respeK  to  the  difference  of  ihe 

Uei  verb!  dicimus  et  perfeclam  pei-aonam,  deity  and  liumaiiilv  in  ClirisC,  we  mny  sav 

nee  en im  sine  p«rsona  est  eubsisUintiam  indeed,  uHo  xai  uito.  but  not  W.o'c  nat 

dicera  perfeetam,  perfertam  antem  et  homi-  oSJbf. 

ma  naiai-am  at  pei-sanam  similiter.  *  ConciL  V.  1.  c.  8 
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called  i5toTO(fof  and  ivSpa^itom ;  — ■  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  tlio  na- 
ture of  the  fact, — the  former,  in  view  of  a  certsun  relation,  and  in  so  far 
33  God  dwelt,  after  the  manner  described,  in  the  man  who  was  bora 
of  her,^ 

The  opposite  tendency  aa  to  the  mode  of  apprehending  and  develop- 
ing this  doctrine,  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Owing  to  the 
mystical  contemplative  bent  which  predominated  in  that  ehurch,  the 
chief  endeavor  there  was,  to  set  prominently  forth  the  mystery,  the  in- 
comprehensible, transcendent,  and  inexplicable  fact  of  the  union  of  the 
deitv  and  humanity,  by  the  very  forms  of  phraseology  chosen  to  express 
this'  doctrine  ;    and  to  opposo  every  attempt  at  explanation.      The 

iyacic  run>  •jmasav  u^poiTrof,  &!reptmiiTOC,  oA^TOf,  and  vwip  ^^  —  "  the  ineffable, 

incomprehensible,  transcendent  union  of  natures," —  such  was  the  zvatch- 
word  of  the  Alexandrian  church  doctrine.  Since  the  church-teachers 
of  this  tendency,  of  whom  we  may  regard  the  bishop  Cyrill  of  Alexan- 
dria as  the  representative,  sought  by  their  doctrinal  formulas  to  give 
particular  prominence  to  the  mystery  of  the  appearance  and  existence 
of  one  Christ  in  the  united  deity  and  humanity,  they  were  very  ready 
to  tmnsfer  the  human  predicates  to  the  divine  essence,  and  the  divine 
to  the  human.  They  were  fond  of  such  paradoxical  expressions  aa 
"  God  has  suffered  for  us ;  —  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,  (*  -Seiroiaic ;) 
Mary  bore  in  the  body  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh."  Because  they 
used  such  expiessions,  howevei,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  charged 
with  holdmg  notions  whereby  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  con- 
founded, and  transfoimed  into  eich  other.  They  guarded  expressly 
against  being  so  misunderstr  cl,  by  always  holding  distinctly  apart  the 
divine  and  the  human  predicates  (ri  anSpC^aia  and  tH  ■Sampen^ ;)  also  by 
acknowledging  the  independence  rf  both  in  their  union,  and  by  explmn- 
mg,  that  the  predicates  of  both  ktnds  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  one 
Word  who  became  man,  but  in  different  senses  ;  —  the  one,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  deity ;  the  other,  with  reference  to  the  humanity  which  he 
assumed.  Only  we  ought  no  longer  to  distinguish,  in  the  actual  case, 
two  natures,  to  which  these  different  attributes  belonged  ;  but  ascribe 
both  classes  of  attributes  alike,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  to  one  and 
the  same  Logos  who  became  man.  One  and  the  same  Son  of  God 
miraculously  consists  of  two  natures  mysteriously  united.^  Since,  more- 
over, tiie  Egyptian  theologians,  strangers  as  they  were  to  all  intentional 
Docetism,  received  all  the  phenomena  which  they  found  presented  in 
the  gospel  history  into  their  conception  of  Christ ;  since,  accordingly, 
they  referred  to  him  the  expressions  of  anguish  at  the  approach  of 
death,  and  also  his  asseverations  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  many 
thmgs,  regarding  these  as  the  marks  of  humanity,  they  could  agree,  on 
this  side,  in  individual  results,  with  the  other  party  ;  hut  tho  differ- 
ence between  the  two  dogmatic  tendencies  manifested  itself  in  tlieir 
peculiar  way  of  explaming  these  facts. 

The  Egyptian  scheme  of  doctrine  placed  in  this  the  incomprehensible 
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mysterj,  —  that  divine  omniscience  and  human  ignorance;  human 
suffering,  human  seasibility,  and  divine  exemption  from  suffering  ;  and, 
in  general,  divine  and  human  attributes  coexisted  in  one  and  the  same 
Christ.  The  suprarational,  supernatural  side  (*mp  Uyov,  indp  ^iani)  was 
precise]?  the  one  which  thej  were  for  chiefly  iosisting  upon.  The 
Antiochian  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  presumed  indeed  in  no  wise 
to  derive  and  explain  the  existence  and  appearance  of  Christ  from  the  oi^ 
dmaiy  course  of  the  development  of  human  nature.  They  acknowledged 
here,  in  common  with  the  Alexandrians,  such  a  communication  of  God 
as  eoQid  only  be  an  object  of  faith  ;  but  yet  they  did  not  conflne  them- 
selves within  the  same  narrow  limits  which  the  latter  had  set  up,  in 
their  endeavors  to  bring  these  phenomena  under  distinct  and  definite  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  Comparing  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it 
appeared  in  its  manifestation,  with  the  course  of  development  of  human 
nature  generally,  and  with  the  great  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth,  they  sought  to  point  out  what  was  in  harmony  with  nature  in 
the  revelation  of  the  supernatural ;  to  trace,  in  connection  with  the 
iizip  Uym,  also  the  Kar/i  T^yov.  Along  with  this  difference  went  another ; 
namely,  that  the  Antiochian  theologians  endeavored  to  find  something 
analogous  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in  Christ,  in  the  relation  of 
God  to  rational  beings  generally ;  to  find  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  being  of  God  in  believers ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian  tlieologians  endeavored  to  give  dis- 
tinctness and  prominence  to  those  points  alone  in  which  the  union  of 
God  and  humanity  in  Christ  differed  entirely  from  every  other  kind  of 
union  into  which  God  enters  with  man.  and  looked  upon  all  those  com- 
parisons and  analo^es  as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  divine  dignity 
of  the  Redeemer ;  as  tending  to  obscure,  or  even  totally  to  subvert,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gqd-man.  He  who  affirmed  that  God  used  the  man 
Jesus  as  an  instrument,  that  He  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  temple  seemed 
to  them  to  acknowledge  no  other  being  of  God  in  Christ,  than  mi  ht  b 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  all  enhghtened  and  sanctified  men, —  u  h  f 
example,  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  —  and  so  also,  he  who  [,  k  f 
a  uOTOfEus  itaTii  xapo',  Kor  ebSodav,  etc.  They  did  not  consider,  that  th 
several  expressions  might  be  used  in  a  quits  different  sense  f  n  th  n 
own ;  and  so  they  really  were  uaed  by  the  theologians  of  tl  th 
party.  The  Alexandrians,  it  is  true,  had  in  their  favor,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  last-mentioned  formula,  the  prevaOing  doctrinal  termiit- 
ology.  The  peculiar  doctrinal  terminology  of  the  Antiochian  school 
was  in  this  case  closely  connected,  however,  with  the  whole  of  their 
system, —  particularly  with  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  man  ;  but  for  this 
very  reason  they  could,  in  fairness  and  justice,  be  judged  only  bj 
reference  to  their  own  connection  of  ideas,  and  the  relation  of  their 
doctrinal  language  to  their  doctrinal  conceptions.  So  that  theory  of  a 
mnm^eitt  kotH  x^P'^,  or  Kof  cidadav,  Kaf  aiasvriav,  sat'  i^iav  —  all  which  expres- 
sions, taken  in  their  own  (the  Alexandrians')  sense,  could  denote 
nothing  else  than  a  certain  spiritual,  moral  fellowship,  at  highest  a 
deification  of  human  nature,  —  to  this  theory  the  Alexandrians  had 
nothing  to  oppose,  but  the  assertion  of  a  f Mjm;  ^of'/n?, /inr' ournQv,  of^oiii^, 
VOL.  II.  38 
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as  they  would  recognize  hi  the  Christ  who  appeared,  only  the  one  na- 
ture of  the  incarnate  Word,  or  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Word, 

f/ua^Oau:  tov  2oyao  aeaapKa/ieiiov,  or  /"f  fioif — OMopniS/jei');.)       But  the  AntlOch- 

ians,  who  likewise  proceeded  only  oa  the  groundwork  of  their  own  con- 
nection of  ideas  and  their  own  dogmatic  terminology,  could  under  these 
latter  definitions  conceive  of  nothing  else  than  a  confusion  and  traas- 
formatiou  of  the  two  natures,  resulting  in  a  third. 

It  18  mvnfest,  then,  fioin  whit  haa  been  said,  how  easily  the  two 
positions  might  be  held  m  diiect  opposition  to  each  other;  —  how  easily 
those  at  the  one  might  see  dangeious  heresies  in  the  assertions  which 
proceedeil  from  those  at  the  othei  Had  men  traced  back  to  its  deepest 
giound  the  difference  at  hottim,  in  the  relation  of  the  two  dogmatic 
ten  leacies  to  e^ch  other,  they  would  have  come  to  perceive  and  to 
make  themselves  conscnus  thit  there  existed  here  a  radical  difference 
in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  between  the  natural  and 
the  divme  —  the  lelation  butween  reason  and  revelation;  as,  in  fact, 
appeals  evident  in  the  lelation  of  the  impUyov  to  the  xarUXoyov.  But 
to  such  eleirness  of  insight,  the  consciousness  of  dogmatic  oppositions 
did  not,  m  this  period,  easily  unfold  itself.  Men  were  rather  disposed 
to  remain  fast  by  the  accidental  expression  or  utterance  of  oppositions 
in  their  outward  form  of  manifestation,  just  where  they  laid  strongest 
hold  on  the  church  interest,  without  seeking  to  make  themselves  clearly 
conscious  of  the  under-lying  root  of  the  antagonism.  Besides  this,  the 
contest  here  between  the  two  opposite  types  of  doctrine  sprung  out  of 
the  use  of  a  single  term,  to  which,  just  then,  the  church  interest 
attached  peculiar  importance  ;  and,  owhig  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
controversy  arose,  it  so  happened  that  the  dogmatic  development  wag 
from  the  outset  disturbed  by  the  intrasion  of  profane,  personal  feelings ; 
and  the  evolution  of  the  great  points  of  oppieition  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  disputes  on  particular  questions,  was  hindered  by  the  confound- 
ing of  roatters  belonging  to  Christian  life,  with  those  belonging  to  the 
development  of  dogmatic  conceptions,  as  well  as  by  the  interference  of 
outward  secular  power. 

'Ihe  circumstances  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy, 
were  as  follows:  Nestorias,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch, 
esteemed  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  impressive  fervor  of  his  preaching,  had,  in  the  year  428,  been 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Educated  in  the  convent,  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  virtues  and  the  faults  usually  connected  with 
Monasticism.  With  an  honest  and  pious  zeal  he  failed  to  unite  pru- 
dence and  moderation :  his  zeal  was  readily  alloyed  ivith  passion :  he 
was  apt  to  see  dangerous  heresies  in  anything  remote  from  the  dogmatic 
phraseology  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He  did  not  always  know  how 
to  unite  tiie  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance  with  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  assured.  As  it  was  often  the  case  with  those  who  left 
the  discipline  of  the  cloister  to  act  a  part  on  the  great  stage  of  public 
life,  that,  by  the  constraint  and  awkwardness  of  their  movements,  they 
gave  frequent  occasion  of  offence ;  so  it  happened  with  Nestorius,  when 
suddenly  trtinsforred  fi-om  a  quiet  scene  of  activity  into  the  most  per- 
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plexing  relations,  near  a  corrupt  court,  where  every  species  of  intrigue 
and  passion  was  busily  at  work,  and  into  the  midst  of  a  clergy  who 
were  governed,  many  of  them,  rather  by  worldly  than  spiritual  motives. 
Here  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  many  foreign  ecclesiastics  who 
were  residing  near  the  court,  and  who  had  aspired  after  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  aa  well  as  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  would  fain  be 
the  primate  of  the  Oriental  church.  Amidst  such  relations,  Nestorius, 
in  order  to  sustain  himself,  and  to  exert  a  healthful  influence,  needed 
to  unite  to  firmness  of  character,  Christian  prudence,  moderation,  and 
wisdom  ;  but  in  these  very  virtues,  he  was  lamentably  deficient. 

He  wished  to  make  the  first  trial  of  hia  patriarchal  power  in  suppress- 
ing the  various  descriptions  of  heretics,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws 
agfunst  them,  had  continued  to  spread  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  in  its 
subordinate  dioceses.'  Spiritual  pride,  no  less  than  a  blind  persecut- 
ing zeal,  spoke  forth  in  those  words  of  his  inangura!  discourse  addressed 
to  the  emperor :  "  Give  me  a  eoRntry  purged  of  all  heretics,  and,  in  ex* 
change  for  it,  I  will  give  you  heaven.  Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics, 
and  I  will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  There  was  no  lack, 
indeed,  of  those  who  were  delighted  with  this  zeal  of  their  new  patri- 
arch for  the  puritj;  of  the  faith  ;  but  neither  were  there  wanting  men 
of  mcire  prudent  views,  to  whom  a  be^nning  of  this  sort  augured  unfa- 
vorably. Correspondent  to  this  beginning,  was  the  direction  which  the 
active  labors  of  the  new  patriarch  first  took,  when,  without  any  discrim- 
ination of  essentials  or  nonessentials  in  doctrinal  disputes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  persecute,  with  like  zeal,  Arians,  Novatians,  and  Quarto- 
decimanians.  Much  violent  excitement  of  feeling,  ending  in  the  effusion 
of  blood,  was  thus  occasioned  by  him.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his 
polemic  zeal  brought  down  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  himself. 

Nestorius,  if  he  was  not  himself  a  disciple  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
yet  belonged,  as  his  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  evinces, 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Antiochian  doctrine  ;  and,  being  devoted  to 
this,  he  might  be  very  quick  to  discern  important  heresies  in  everything 
that  conflicted  with  the  leading  conceptions  of  his  own  scheme.  On  this 
side,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  scandalized  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  here  he  encountered  many 
phrases  in  the  prevailing  language  of  the  church  which  seemed  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine.  To  this  class  belonged 
pai^cularly  the  title  erarosoc  as  applied  to  the  vir^n  Mary  ;  a  title  to 
which  the  prevailing  veneration  of  Mary  attached  peculiar  importance ; 
and  this  excessive  veneration  of  Mary  itself,  whicli  such  a  title  served 
to  encourage,  might  also  contribute,  with  other  causes,  to  make  its  use 
appear  dangerous  to  Nestorius,  who  had  received,  in  the  Antiochian 
school,  a  purer  direction  of  the  Christian  spiut  ^ 

'  The'  ohnrch-historiniv   SoorateB,   who  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  free,  in  his 

must  he  our  principal  aiitlioiitv  in  (lepiering  judgments  fiom  llie  fanaliciimofliifi  times; 

(he  chavsl^Te^  of  Kostovius,  find  ivlio  is  tiie  ni  is  evident  in  those  rcmaiba  wiiich  tend 

lease  pij^jurfic^cil  of  niiv  "'"'  '"^*'e  (iesorihed  to  the  (li"pHra„'ement  of  KaKtoiins. 
him,  miirhl  indeud  he  leil  ashiij  in  his  jiLiig-        ^  Srmates  n   m  one  respaet,  more  jnst 

ment  of  him,  thfouftb  partiality  for  the  towards  Nestoriiu  than  the  gi'eat  boiiv  of 

Sovatians,  whom  Nestoiins persecuted  jliut,  hii  contomporai les,  and  the  dominant  [jarlj 
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As  it  -was  not,  CT13 torn aiy  in  tlioso  tiiuos  to  separate  what  belonged  to 
scholastic  divinity  from  the  topics  more  appropriate  to  the  sei-mon,  it 
was  natural  that  Nestorius,  whose  rhetorical  manner,  modelled  after  the 
Antjochiftn  taate,  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  many  of  the  Oonstantino- 
pohtans,  and  whose  aermona  were  reoeiyed  with  loud  exclamations  of 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands,^  should  soon  feel  impelled  to  inti-odace 
into  them  a  doctrinal  theme  which  appeared  to  liim  so  important.  It 
may  perhaps,  however,  ho  ascribed  to  his  pmdence,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  enter  the  lists  against  a  term  which  stood  in  such  high  veneration ; 
but  contented  himself  to  teach  in  general  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  according  to  the  system  of  I'heo- 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,^  When  Nestorius  expomided  the  Antiochian  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  in  his  diacouraea,  others  of  less  considerate  zeal,  who 
were  attached  to  his  person,  might  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  com- 
mence the  attack  upon  the  name  tfeorasof  now  commonly  apphed  to  the 
Tir^n  Mary.  ■  His  presbyter  Anastasius,  who  had  come  with  him  from 
Antioch,  and  enjoyed  his  particular  confidence,  was,  on  a  certtun  occBi- 
sion,^  prompted  to  exclaim  in  one  of  his  discourses :  "  Let  no  man  call 
Mary  the  mother  of  God ;  for  she  was  humati,  and  Grod  cannot  be  Wrn 
of  man.'*  *     This  onset,  tlioiigh  it  sprang  out  of  a  well-meant  pious  zeal, 


in  the  church,  during  several  of  tho  follow- 
ing ccatarics.  in  that  he  defends  him  ngniiist 
the  chni^  of  Pliotinianbm  and  of  SnmosH- 
lenianiam.  But  in  another  respect  ho  does 
him  injustice,  adopting  the  &1sb  view  of 
these  controyersies  which  came  to  be  en- 
tert*iood  at  a  later  period,  after  Nestorius 
had  been  Ihctloaaly  stigmatUed  as  a  hoi's- 
tic,  and  cliarging  him  with  having  foFilered 
the  controTOrsy  about  a  mere  word,  from 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Ihe  ancient  cburch, 
from  obstinacy  and  from  vanity.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  word  SeiroKOi  as  of  a  ghost, 
(iif  tH  /jop/ioAuiua.)  l\ram  the  remarks  al- 
ready made    espeolj  g  th 


p.  9,  init.  The  Qnartodecimankiis  In  Asia 
SOnor,  who  were  induced,  by  his  juflHenee, 
to  join  themselves  lo  the  calholie  chnrch, 
were  persuaded  by  him  alao  to  subscribe 
the  creed  which  he  had  bronglit  with  him 
from  the  Antiochian  church,  which  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  had  drawn  np  for  the 
\  of  catechnmens  and  converted  heretics. 


and  in  i 

Thich  Ills  peculiar  system  of  doc- 

[13   clearly  nnfolded.     See  Concil. 

Ephes.  a 

ct  VL  f.  1515,  T. 

L  Harduin. 

s  SocraL  7,  33. 
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nothing  strange, 

that  the  reports 

differ  as 

to  the  immedrau 

1  occBsion  of  the 

TarioBS  circnm 

stances,  followins 

diepnte  here  ■> 
by  no  means 
far  deeper  an 
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^1  partrcnl      term  li 
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!t  ded  h  pn  ontbroak 
of  h  CO  TO  yisaprc  from  what 
Kestoiius  himself  says  in  a  strmon  deliv 
ered  after  the  controversv  liad  hegun 
Me,ui^7(Ti?E  is  TTou  iroiTOf  am  tu  TroiUniai" 
uoi  'jrpbc  Ijiac  Elpr/nsva,  tl^  diirZof  Trpfif  rdv 
ieaizonrv  Xplarov  SiOicpivovn  ifuo-eif     L  c. 


to  Theopbanes,  was  not  Anastnniu^.  Sup- 
posing iJie  fact  to  hare  been  ao,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  sermon  waa  tlie  first  in 
the  series  of  tliose  which  Imve  been  pre- 
served by  Marius  Mercator ;  fof  in  this 
discourse  something  resemblinji  the  expres- 
sions qnoled  in  the  text  is  un  question  ably 
to  be  foand.  Bnt  atill  this  nmounts  to  no 
proof;  for,  in  sermons  which  rontinually 
■■efer  to  this  subject,  njany  things  would 
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ivaa  still  extremely  ill-timed  and  unwise.  ITie  term  which  he  attacked 
bad  on  its  side  the  authority  of  ancient  use,  not  only  in  the  Egyptian 
church,  but  also  in  other  respectable  churches :  many  eminent  church- 
teachers  had  already  employed  it,  without  associating  with  its  use  tlie 
errors  aimed  at  hy  Anastasius.  But  by  the  way  m  which  he  attacked 
it,  he  would  necessarily  expose  himself,  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
method  of  doctrinal  strife,  to  the  reproach  of  having  denied  the  true 
deity  of  Christ,  of  having  taught  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary  as  a 
mere  man,  and  then,  m  some  after  period,  visited  —  like  other  prophets 
and  divine  messengers,  whom  he  differed  fi'om  only  in  degree  —  with  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said,  that  a  bishop  of  Marcianopolis  in  Mcesia,' 
who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  publicly  exclaimed  in 
the  church,  either  while  addressing  an  assembly  of  bishops  in  the  sacra^ 
rium,  or  more  probably  in  a  sermon :  "  Let  him  be  accursed  who  calls 
Mary  the  mother  of  God."  But  Cyrill  wrongly  infers,  because  Nesto- 
riusdid  not  contradict  this  declaration,  and  because  he  afterwards 
admitted  this  bishop  to  the  communion,  that  he  approved  of  what  he 
had  said.  Nestorins  might  certainly  acknowledge  the  bishop  as  an 
orthodox  man,  and  respect  his  zeaJ  for  pure  doctrine,  though  he  may 
not  have  approved  the  way  in  which  he  chose  to  express  it. 

After  this  public  declaration,  the  question  whether  Mary  ought  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  God  was  much  agitated,  not  only  among  the  clergy 
at  Constantinople,  but  among  the  laity,  who  were  so  addicted  to 
doctrinal  dLsoussions  f  and  the  disputes  were  carried  on  with  heat  and 
violence  on  both  sides.  Nestorius  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  an  active 
part  in  these  disputes,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  friend,  who  was 
stigmatized  as  a  heretic.  He  often  brought  np  this  subject  in  his  ser- 
mons. In  the  first  of  these,  he  began  with  setting  forth  the  evidences 
of  a  providence  consulting  for  the  wants  of  mankind  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  which  evidences  he  drew  from  the  marks  of  benevolent  adapta- 
tion ;  but  with  a  very  superficial  conception  of  the  principle,  the  whole 
being  referred  merely  to  the  gratification  of  sensuous  wants.  Then,  by 
a  quite  disproportionate  leap,  he  proceeded  next  to  consider  the  greatest 
gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
whose  end  was  to  restore  the  faJlen  image  of  God.  The  restoration  of 
mankind  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  instruraentafity  of  a  man,  in 
^roof  of  which  he  adduced  1  Corinth.  15  :  12.  On  this  last  proposi- 
tion he  evidently  intended  to  lay  great  stress,  with  a  view  to  the  imme- 
diate application  of  it  against  those  who  were  unwilling  to  call  Mary 
the  mother  of  a  man,  but  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  mother  of  God. 

nalnrally  be  repeated.      Socrates  is  hare  ktea  may  well  be  sopposed  to  hare  taken 

eerlainly  a  more  important  anthority  than  plaoe  through  the  blind  zeal  of  a  bisljop  of 

Theophanes,  mho  wrote  four  centuries  later,  thia  party. 

'  Cyrili  of  Alexandria,  the  fierce  antago-        ^  According  to  the  nan'atjve  of  Theo- 

nist  of  Nestorius,  and   whoM   testimony  phanea,itw.'ls  an  advociite  (o^oaunrnnr]  of 

therefore  cannot  be  whollv  relied  on,  repons  Constantirjople,  who  first  came  ont  pnhlidy 

this  in  several  pubUc  declarations  ;  e,  g.  ep.  in  the  church,  against  a  sermon  in  which 

6.    But  the  tralh  of  thia  assertion  is  con-  the  epithet  fleoroBof  was  attacked. 
Iradicted  on  no  side ;  and  what  Cyrill  re- 

VOL.  II.  88' 
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Unjustly  charging  such  with  his  own.  inferences  from  their  doctiine,  Ke 
put  them  in  the  same  class  with  Pagans,  who  gave  mothers  to  their 
gods.  Him  who  was  born  of  Mary  ho,  oa  the  other  hand,  calls  the 
instrument  of  the  Deity,  the  temple  prepared  through  Mary  hy  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwelt.  Everywhere  in  these 
discourass,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  formulas  of  the  Antiocbian  school. 
He  toEtches  that  there  were  two  natures,  deity  and  humanity,  united 
together  after  the  most  intimate  manner  ;  but  from  the  first,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duality  of  natures,  there  was  but  one  dignity;^ — the 
human  nature  being,  in  this  respect,  exalted,  by  virtue  of  that  intimate 
TinioQ,  to  a  participation  in  the  dignity  of  the  divine.  Hence  one 
Christ,  one  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  humanity  had  been  taken  up 
into  union  with  the  one  eternal  Son  of  God.  He  spoke,  as  we  might 
anticipate  from  the  above  remarks,  with  great  heat  and  injustice  against 
the  autagoniste  of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  whom  he  called 
sophistical  dogmatists  of  the  new  school.*  Ho  places  the  doctrine  of  a 
most  intimate  union  between  humauitj  and  deity  over  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  deification  of  human  nature,  of  which  he  aecuses  his  op- 
ponents.^ 

This  controversy  excited  so  much  interest  even  among  the  laity,  that, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  Nestorius  was  inveighing  against  the  doc- 
trine which  represented  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  and  contrasting 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos  with  the  temporal  nativity  of 
the  man  whom  the  Logos  assumed  as  his  instrument,  an  indi\idual  of 
rank,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  cried  out "  No ;  the  eteraaJ 
Logos  himself  condescended  also  to  the  second  birth,"  Immediately  a 
violent  commotion  arose  among  the  assembled  multitude,  one  party 
taking  the  side  of  the  patriarch;  the  other,  that  of  his  opponent.* 
Nestorius  did  not  allow  himjeif  to  be  embarrassed  by  this  incident. 
He  once  more  resumed  his  discourse,  praised  the  zeal  of  his  friends, 
and,  having  refuted  the  sadden  opponent  whom  he  called  a  poor  miser- 
able trifler,^  proceeded  on  with  the  discussion  after  his  usual  manner. 

Already  had  Nestorius  incurred,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
charge  of  Photinianism,®  when  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his  personal 
relations,  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  governed  by  unholy  passions 
and  motives,  took  advantage  of  the  populai-  feeling  now  rismg  against 
the  patriarch,  and  labored  to  excite  it  sdll  more ;  —  coming  out  pub- 
Hely,  though  mthout  naming  him,  as  his  opponent,  and  in  a  way  which 
was  well  suited  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  many  an  unfavorable 
impression  agamst  Nestorius,  This  person  was  Proclus,  who  had 
been  offered  as  a  bishop  to  the  church  at  Cyzicus,  but  had  not  been 
received  as  such.  He  had  ever  since  resided  in  the  Eastern  capital, 
and,  at  an  earlier  period,  sought  to  obtain  the  vacant  patriarchate  at 

1  'Afia,  aMst^la  imvaSlKi,  considered  it  nnwortliy  of  refutntion,  be- 

*  Touc  aoipois  rav  SoyiiaTiaTuv  tuv  vea-     cause  thej  could  not  toucli  hia  doctrine  ia 

ripof.  that  way.    Ego  anient  quibusdam  mihi  et 

' 'Aupa  oiwoiEJo,  ovK  u!ro9£t)cnf .  illud  vetiuntianlibus,  pura    liEticia   siepius 

*Opp.  MariiMarcator.T.II.f.  13.  risi,   quoniam,   inquinnt,   cpiscopus,   quM 

'  Tijf  rai  dtiioimi  /itapiac  5  kisyxoC-  Photini  sunt,  sapit. 
'  He  had  heard  of  this  accusalion,  bat 
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Constonlinople  irilh  sone  hopes  of  saccesj.  On  llie  CkralmM  festival 
ot  the  jeir  429,  ot  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  (S,,„  .ia„Ji» 
P»)  on  the  25lh  of  March/  he  preached  a  discourse,  full  of  rhetorical 
display  and  exaggeration,  in  which,  extolling  the  vir.nn  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  he  attacked  those  who  refused  to  .cknow- 
edge  her  as  such,  without  calling  their  names,  and  noticed  in  particular 
the  ohjeotions  which  had  been  offered  hy  Nostorius  in  the  first  sermon 
above  mentioned.  As,  hy  his  hints  and  ailusions,  he  gave  it  to  he 
understood  that  his  opponents  believed  only  in  a  deified  man,  instead 
ot  helievmg  ma  humanized  Logos;  as  he  held  them  np  to  view  as 
enemies  to  the  honor  ot  Mary ;  all  this  could  not  fail  with  many  to 
operate  very  unfavorably  for  the  party  ot  Kestorius.  The  tinkhn. 
chime  ot  high-wrought  phrases,  and  the  cause  which  he  defended,  thi 
honor  of  Mary,  procured  for  the  sermon  —  though,  from  the  peculiar 
cliaraoter  of  the  style,  it  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  many  — 
immense  approbation,  as  was  testified  by  the  lend  applause  with  which 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  it  was  received.  Ah  this  having 
transpired  m  the  presence  of  Nestorins,  and  himself  understandmg 
tuU  well  all  the  allusions  m  the  discourse,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  defend  his  doctrine  against  these  reproaches ;  and  hence  on  the 
spot  he  addressed  «  short  discourse  to  the  church,  such  as  the  moment 
suggested  to  him,  and  m  which  therefore  the  good  temper  he  showed, 
m  reframing  from  all  personal  attack  on  his  opponent,  deserves  to  he 
more  particularly  remarked.  He  began  with  great  prudence,  declaring 
that  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  receive  with  so  meat 
approbation  what  had  been  said  to  the  honor  ot  Mary;  "but,"  he 
added,  "  we  must  take  heed,  lest,  in  doing  honor  above  measure  to  the 
virgin  Mary,  we  run  the  hazard  ot  detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
the  divine  Logos."  With  allusion  to  the  swollen  language  of  Proclus, 
so  ill  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  he  said  he  would 
endeavor  to  speak  ivith  plamness,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all  He 
concluded  by  exhorting  them  not  to  express  their  approbation  at  once 
by  clapping,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  charm 
of  oratory,  but  to  examine  with  care  into  the  doctrine,  and  refrain  from 
eondemmng  what  was  true,  merely  because  it  was  new  to  them. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  preached  several  discourses,  in  which  he 
expounded  the  questions  still  further  with  special  reference  to  the 
objections  of  Proclus.  He  was  aware  how  much  foresight  he  needed 
to  use,  so  as  to  give  no  oBijnce  where  there  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
vsnoration  ot  Mary.  He  was  ready  to  respect  this  feeling,  yet  without 
yielding  anything  from  the  truth.     He  declared  tliat,  in  case  any  ot 

1  All  that Proclns  says  in  this  homily,  is  mas  festival;  and  possihly  Proalas,  for  (he 

unqaosnonahlyanited  rathe  second  fesUval,  express  pnrposa  of  doing  honor  to  Mary, 

conceming  the  cchibration  of  winch  m  tliis  may  have  converted  this  fealival  icseif  into 

ch..rch  dnrmg  the  present  period,  we  hasB,  a  TTopSsviK^  nav^pi;.  What  he  says  ahont 


however,  no  other  acOTunt  .besides  thi8.    As  the  grant  mnWiude  who  had 

elsewhere,  m  the  homihes  of  the  Greet  and  by  wafer,  to  attend  the  celebration  of 

fnlhera,  many  things  connected  with  the  na-  this  festival,  wonld  rather  lead  ub  to  con- 

unty  and  childhood  of  Chnat  aro  taken  elude  that  it  was  the  giml  Christian  fostival 

together  »o  this  discourse  might  be  under-  of  Christmas. 

stood  also  Ks  having  referento  to  the  Chrisi' 
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tha  simpler  minded  were  disposed  to  call  the  virgin  Mary  the  mother 
of  God,  (aEoronof,)  he  had  no  particular  aversion  to  the  term,  provided 
they  did  not  convert  Mary  mto  a  goddess.*  Adopting  the  middle 
course  between  the  two  extremes,  instead  of  using  the  phrases  Mary 
the  mother  of  God,  or  the  mother  of  the  man,  (■Seorwof  or  ivSpamroKo^,') 
he  employed  the  term  mother  of  Christ,  (;rpwTrdTOJcot,)  inasmuch  as  the 
name  Christ  belonged  to  the  whole  pereon,  uniting  the  divine  and  tlie 
human  natures.  His  endeavor  to  keep  close  to  the  holy  scriptures 
appears  worthy  of  all  respect.  He  very  justly  offers  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  use  of  that  term,  that  the  holy  scriptnres  nowhere  teach 
that  Go6i,  but  everywhere  tliat  Jesm  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Lord,  was  hora  of  Mary.  "  This  we  a!l  acknowledge ;  for  unhappy  is 
his  case  who  receives  not  what  the  scriptures  teach."  His  pains-taking 
conscientiousness  in  refusing  to  yield  anything  from  the  trutli  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  example.  He  had  said,  "  I  do  not  grudge  that 
epithet  to  the  mother  of  Christ.  I  know  that  she  is  worthy  of  all 
honor,  whom  God  assumed  into  himself,  through  whom  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  passed,  through  whom  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone."  These 
words,  .which  favored  the  woi-ship  of  the  virgin,  and  seemed  coincident 
with  the  prevailing  notions,  were  received  with  claps  of  approbation. 
This  ma«ie  Nestorius  fearful  lest  his  language  might  have  been  so 
understood  as  to  conflict  mtb  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  had 
ever  taught;  and  therefore  he  immediately  added  :  "  Your  applause 
makes  me  suspicious.^  How  have  you  understood  my  declaration  — 
through  whom  the  Lord  of  the  universe  passed  ?  In  that  I  said  not 
the  same  as  if  I  had  used  the  words, '  He  was  born  of  her.'  For  I  do 
not  so  soon  forget  my  own  language,"  kc? 

Meanwhile  everything  at  Constantinople  was  tending  towards  a 
schism  of  the  church.  One  party  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  affecting  to 
regard  him  as  a  heretic,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  would  no  longer  recognize  him  as  their  bishop,  and  renounced  all 
church  fellowship  with  him.*  A  card  was  publicly  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  principal  church,  containing  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
doctrines  of  Nestorius  with  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata,^  Several 
presbyters  preached,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  against 
the  doctrmes  of  Nestorius.  He  forbade  their  preaching.  Some  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  were  deposed  from  their  places, 
as  favorers  of  Manicheism,  by  a  synod  convened  under  his  presidency 
at  Constantinople.*  On  that  principle  of  charging  opponents  with  all 
imaginable  consequences  from  their  doctrines,  in  which  both  parties 
equally  indulged,  it  had  probably  been  inferred  from  the  manner  in 

1  'E/Joi  frpSf  t^v  ^Cifrp'  f&moc  obx  eari,  ihe  love  jou  bear  me  by  jonr  shouia,  ou 

li&vov  fO!  5ro!£!T(J  tJu  ffopiSenw  Mav.    S.  V.  Kpau^aif  Kpivu   t^v  el;    lue    (wlooTopfiav. 

1.  C  30.  S.  XI.  fol.  8, 

"  Nestorius,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  aeems  '  8.  V.  f.  31. 

eTcrywhere  to  have  been  averse  to  these  *  See  the  petition  of  the  DiacomiR  Basi- 

loiid  thentrical  demonstrations  of  npplause.  liua,  and  tlie  monks  associaled  witJi  liim,  in 

He  sajs  here;  niAti'  {imirTsiiu  rdv  KpSrov,  Haniuin.  Concil.  T.  I.  f.  1335. 

— and  on  another  oocHsion,  where  doulitlesa  '  L.  c.  f.  1271. 

he  had  been  received  with  loud  exclnma-  ^  As  Nestorius  says  himself  in  a  letter  to 

tions  of  applause,  he  Eays,  I  do  not  judge  C^U  of  Alexandria,  1.  c.  f.  1380 
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which  those  clergy,  in  accordance  with  the  EgvptJan  scheme,  had 
expressed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that 
they  denied  the  reahtj-  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  had  therefore  fallen 
mto  the  Manicheian  Docetism.  In  view  of  the  remarks  already  made 
respecting  the  character  of  Ncstorius,  we  must  aduat  there  may  have 
bean  some  ground  for  the  accusations  of  his  opponents,  inclined  though 
they  were  to  indulge  everywhere  in  extravagant  statements,  that  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  he  sometimes  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  resort 
to  violent  measures.  But  we  should  remember  also  how  sorely  he  was 
provoked  by  fanatical  and  arrogant  opponents,  who  showed  not  the 
least  respect  for  law  or  order.  Once,  when  Nestorius  was  about  to 
enter  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  discourse  from  the 
Eema,  a  monk  boldly  placed  himself  in  tlie  way  to  stop  him,  because 
heretics  should  not  he  allowed  to  teach  in  public.  His  adversaries,! 
■who  relate  this  story  themselves,  call  this  disorderiy  behaviour  by  no 
severer  name,  indeed,  than  the  zea!  of  a  pious  simplicity;  but  they 
really  ha*i  no  reason  to  complain,  wlicn  such  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  was  harshly  dealt  with,  and  banished  from  Constantinople.  On 
another  occasion,  Nestorius  displaye(l  that  spirit  of  moderation  which 
seeks  not  to  dispute  about  words,  while  pure  doctrine  is  seen  to  be 
safe.  _  As  he  had  pubiiely  declared  in  his  sermons,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  torm  SeSraicoc,  in  itself  considered ;  so,  in  opposition  to 
sevei-a!  of  the  clergy  and  the  monies  who  had  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  concede,  that  the  person  who  by 
his  nature  Ls  the  Son  of  God  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the  mother 
of  God,  since  there  is  but  one  Son  of  God.  The  last  addition  shows 
in  what  sense  he  would  concede  this ;  namely,  since  the  true  and 
essential  Son  of  God  had  appropriated  to  himself  human  nature,  and 
taken  it  up  into  union  with  his  own  dignity,  so  that  there  is  but  one 
Son  of  God,  the  predicates  of  the  human  nature  might  therefore,  in 
this  pomtof  view,  be  attributed  to  the  one  Son  of  God.  Had  these 
persona  rightly  understood  the  remark  of  ITestorius,  in  its  connection 
with  his  own  scheme  of  doctrine,  they  would  not  have  accused  him  of 
deception.^  The  adversaries  of  Nestorius  at  ConstantJnople,  at  a  tame 
when  he  still  possessed  full  influence  at  the  imperial  court  and  stood 
united  with  the  ruling  power,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  come  out 
so  boldly  against  him,  unless  they  had  been  sure  of  another  powerful 
support,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Cyrill,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  through  whose  sympathy  and  participation  it  was  that 
consequences  of  a  slill  more  extensive  and  general  nature  flowed  from 
this  controversy. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  several  steps  from  the  beginning, 
which  Cyrill  took  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  glance  at 

'  ^-^  ^  Hiiranin.  1 33S.  wifliin  the  braokela ;  since  for  the  verr  rea- 

'  Fhp  latifrunge  of  Neslorim,  as  quoted  son  that  Nestorius  aoknowledsed  but  one 

bv  hifi  aocuaera,  ( iiarduin.  I.  f.  1338.)  was :  Son  of  God  in  the  united  deity   and  hu- 

neplToii  fii<!a  viov  roO  diov,  bri  hcxSn  unh  manitv,  he  was  willing  also  in  this  regard 

T)?f  &ytac  Mapiof  i%  SeorOKOi,  hrel  (oSk)  to  admit  the  term  fleorodOf,  riehtly  under- 

ft"  auof  via;.    It  is  plain  that,  with  Tillo-  stood, 
Riont,  we  must  liere  supply  the  obx  inserted 
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tlie  disposition  and  character  of  the  man,  and  at  tlie  eonrse  of  conduct 
lie  had  exhibited  since  his  entrance  on  the  episcopal  office,  A 
yiolent  persecuting  spirit  against  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics,  an  un- 
bounded ambition,  which  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  force  and  to 
political  means  for  the  sake  of  securing  its  ends,^  were  the  tmts  of 
character  which  Cyrili  hatl  thus  far  unfolded  ^  A  man  of  his  stamp 
must  have  been   attracted    by   an   opporti    ty  a  t   g,   of  ex- 

tending the  dominion  which  he  exercised  in  the  E  vptai  church, 
over  a  still  wider  field.  In  contemplating  by  th  a  1  s  the  first  steps 
taken  by  Cyvill  in  this  contest,  we  might  be  1  1 1  lude  that  he 

was  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  wh  1  th  Up,h  t  g  ew  out  of 
an  exclusive,  dogmatical  spirit,  and  was  ex  \  nglj  a  w,  was  yet 
unt^nted  by  personal  passions ;  —  that  in  the  te  t  he  d  d  eaily  seek, 
by  gently  pointing  out  where  Nestovius  was  w  to  nvince  and 

change  the  mind  of  his  fellow-bishop,  who,  n  h  s  pm  n  had  given 
just  cause  of  offence  to  many  ;  —  and,  in  so  n  1  d  n  we  hould  not 
attach  overmuch  importance  to  his  abusive  mte  ]  tat  n  f  his  oppo- 
nent's principles,  —  a  practice  which  we  find  t  h  e  b  n  no  less 
common  with  the  other  party.  5ut  when  w  mp  e  t!  steps  of 
Cyril!  with  his  character  as  previously  exhibit  d  h  n  f  How  them 
in  their  measured  and  gradual  progress  to  the  final  ult  ;  —  it  be- 
comes quite  probable  that  he  commenced  s  g  tiy  ly  b  cause  the 
reigning  influence  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  at  first  tw 
strong  for  him ;  and  that  he  meant  to  prepare  with  cunning  pohcj 
the  more  decided  steps  which  were  to  follow  in  due  time. 

Soon  after  the  breaking-out  of  the  disputes  at  ConstanUnople,  Cyrili 
took  part  in  them  by  publishing  two  works  of  his  own,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  refrained  wholly  from  alluding  to  the  name  or  the  person  of 
Nestorius.  One  of  these  was  a  program  referring  to  the  approaching 
Easter  festival,^  which,  conformably  to  the  usage  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishops,  he  issued  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fasts.  It  beiag 
customaiy  on  such  occasions  to  treat  such  topics  of  faith  or  morals  as 
were  adapted  to  the  season,  Cyrili  chose  for  his  topic  on  this  occasion 
the  peculiar  character  of  Chrbt,  the  God-man,  as  compared  with  all 
other  divine  messengers  and  prophets,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ.*  Next,  he  took  up  the  same  doc- 
timal  subject  in  a  long  admonitory  letter,  addressed,  after  the  Easter 
festn  al,  to  the  Egyptian  monks.  In  both  these  writings,  he  carried  out 
the  distinction  between  an  essential  and  natural  union,  and  a  barely 
rehtive,  moral  communion  of  God  with  humanity.  He  represented  the 
transfer  of  predicates,  and  hence  also  the  designation  of  Mary  with  the 
title  ^EOTOior,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former :  he  labored 
to  show  that,  unless  the  former  were  adopted  with  all  the  consequences 

1  Vii]  Socrat  Til.  7.  appear  nnder  the  name  of  homilies,  (i/u- 

'  It  WH  also  rumored  of  Cjrill,  that  bish-  ?iat.}  perhaps  because  they  answered  tha 

oprics  conld  be  obtained  of  him  for  money,  twofold  purpose  of  beiu?  read  before  the 

by  pertions  whollv  unworthy  of  the  office.  Alesandiiaii  churdi,  and  of  being  sent  to 

^  Isidor.  PelusioL  1.  II,  ep.  127.  other  Egyptian  chnrches. 

■ '"   "             '   '"         '               ■      ■■  i  jijg  jjjjj  among  his  homiliie  pasohalea 
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whick  Sowed  from  U,  Christ  would  ho  represented  as  a  mere  man,  ivliom 
God  employed,  like  other  men,  as  an  instrument ;  and  that  accordingly 
Christ  could  not  be  the  Eedeomer  of  mankind.  In  his  aecoad  work, 
Cjrill  expressly  states  tbe  reason  why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  the  monks.  Evil  reports  —  he  said  —  had  got 
among  them ;  ^  and  people  were  abroad,  who  sought  to  disturb  their  am- 
ple faith,  by  starting  such  questions  as  whether  Mary  ought  to  be 
called  StoTOKo;  or  not.  He  observed,  in  the  first  place,  very  justly,  that 
it  were  better,  if  these  persons  (who  had  no  call  whatever  to  teach,  and 
who  for  the  most  part  were  wholly  destitute  of  any  regular  education) 
would  abstain  altogether  from  such  questions,  and  not  agitate  anew 
thojo  matters  which  even  the  best  cultivated  minds  could  scarcely  con- 
template as  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  This  reason  surely  ought  to 
have  prevented  Cyrill  himself  from  writing  his  letter  ;  but  he  supposed 
tliat,  inasmuch  as  such  questions  had  already  begun  to  be  agitated 
among  them,  it  was  necessary  to  fmmsh  therawitli  the  means  of  refutmg 
the  sophisms  of  their  opponents,  and  f  securing  then  own  Ixith  ip,niiist 
tliese  assaults.  But  among  the  Ef,^ptian  monks  who  weii.  whclh  de- 
pendent on  the  authority  of  the  AUxdudnan  patnarchs  ind  b\  their 
peculiar  mode  of  training  were  List  of  all  picpaied  oi  mclmed  to 
receive  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctime,  the  dan^ei  of  beni^  infucted 
by  errors  which  emanated  from  Constanunoi  le  was  haidlj  so  ^leat  as 
to  call  for  any  extraordinary  precautions  Hence  it  would  ^eem  to  be 
evident  that  Cyrill  was  not  altogethei  m  earnest  m  what  he  here  said  : 
it  may  rather  have  been  his  express  design,  instead  of  supprcismg,  to 
foment  the  dispute,  and  add  to  its  importance.  The  Egyptian  monks 
were,  in  truth,  the  willing  and  ready  tools  of  tbe  Alexandrian  bishops 
in  their  controversies ;  and  Cyrill  must  undoubtedly  have  been  aware 
how  easily  the  passions  of  these  people  could  be  excited  on  matters 
of  this  Hoi't. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that,  from  various  quarters,  Cjrill  was 
reproached^  for  having  made  such  an  attack  on  Nestorius,  on  the 
ground  of  mere  reports,  as  he  himself  had  avowed  ;  an  attack  which, 
owing  to  the  position  maintained  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
church,  must  necessarily  create  a  great  sensation.  Cyrill  now  declared 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  open  and  expound  the  pure  doctrine, 
in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  minds  of  those  who  had  taken  offence  at  the 
reported  explanations  of  Nestorius.^  He  defended  himself  against  the 
charge  of  uncharitableness  and  love  of  dispute,  by  alleging  what,  in 
such  cases,  hypocrisy,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  love,  may  easily  wear 
on  the  lips,  that  ho  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  charity,  but 
could  yield  nothmg  in  matters  of  faith;  that  he  could  not  remain  silent, 

I  epiiKuH.  Tii'E'f  j:o3.^mrf.  necessary  lo  inflict  on  mortal  men  on  «c- 

"  See  ep.  VL  and  VII.  Hmong  hia  letters,  mnnt  of  porsonnl  grieraiices,  Kill  Djion  the 

The  venerable  nbhot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  living  cbarcii.    I^pare  not  llie  way  (or 

who  might  properly  addi'ess  Cyrill  in  a  cer-  perpetual  divisions  in  the  ehnreh  under  the 

toin  tone  of  authority,  wrote  to  him  thus :  pretence  of  piety."    L.  I.  ep,  370. 

"Put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  lest  you  bring  '  Ep.  6,     SKaviahirSelaiv  iarBpuiroit  iiri 

<lown  upon  yourself  tJia  judgment  of  God.  rCm  i^rrpiaiiM  oiroij.in  the  II.  ep.  to  Nestor. 

Let  not  llie  punishment  whicb  you  deem  it  Xtipriw  iiyami  t^Jiy^rrcav  irepifspouhuv 

iloaedb.GoOgIc 
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when  scandal  had  been  given  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
that,  by  remaining  ailent  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  incur  the 
charge  of  a  seiioua  derelietion  from  duty  in  the  sight  of  God.  lie  also 
hints  at  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  in  that  address  to  the  monks,  to 
abstain  as  yet  from  all  personal  attacks,  and  to  use  language  which  was 
stJU  so  far  from  being  vehement.  He  says^  that  ho  might  justly  have  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  on  every  person  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the 
mother  of  God  ;  but  he  had  as  yet  forbore  from  so  doing,^  for  the  sake 
of  Nestorias  ;  —  lest  many  might  say  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  or 
the  ^ifijptian  e^nod  had  condenmed  him.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Cyrill 
was  anxious  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  hunting  up  heresies  under  the  in- 
Suenee  of  passion,  —  a  reproach  to  which  events  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all  ^  easily  exposed  him. 

Nestorius  must,  of  coui-se,  have  been  greatly  excited  by  this  letter, 
soon  dispersed  abroad,  in  which  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  was  repre- 
sented as  conflicting  with  tbo  very  essence  of  Christianity ;  —  a  letter,  the 
design  and  purport  of  which,no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  incidents 
at  Constantinople  could  he  at  any  loss  to  understand,  and  which  put  a 
new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonists  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  more  so,  since,  from  Cyrill's  own  declaration  afterwards,  that  his 
address  was  aimed  against  the  reported  scriptural  expositions  of  Nesto- 
rius, it  was  apparent  that  the  above-mentioned  discourse  fii^t  held  by 
Nestorius  was  the  real  object  of  his  attack. 

When  Cyrill  learned  how  much  Nestorius  had  been  annoyed  by  his 
letter  to  the  monks,  he  wrote  to  him  personally  in  justification  of  hiraseE 
It  was  not  Ms  letter  assuredly,  he  thought,  which  had  given  rise  to 
disturbances  on  account  of  the  faith ;  but  it  was  what  Nestorius  was 
supposed  to  have  said,  whether  he  had  said  it  or  not.  There  were 
many,  he  affirmed,  who  were  ready  to  deny  that  they  could  any  longer 
call  Christ  God,  or  anything  more  than  an  instrument  of  the  Deity. 
How  could  he  (Cyrill)  remain  silent,  when  injury  was  done  to  the  faith, 
and  so  many  were  disturbed  ?  *  Would  he  not  ha^e  made  himself  an- 
swerable for  his  untimely  silence  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ? 
Indeed,  what  was  he  to  do  now  ?  Cyrill  hypocritically  represented  the 
matter,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  consulting  with  Nestorius  himself  as  to 
how  he  should  act,  since  he  had  been  inqoiired  of  by  the  Roman  bisliop 
Ccelestin  and  by  a  Roman  synod,  whether  the  writing  dispersed  abroad 
under  the  name  of  Nestorius,  which  had  created  everywhere  great 
offence,  should  be  considered  as  his  or  not.  Cyrill  says  he  did  not 
himself  know  how  that  writing  had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  ;  although 
doubtless  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  affected  to  doubt  whether  that  dis- 
course had  really  proceeded  from  Nestorius,  although  his  animadver- 
sions on  Nestorius  m  this  letter  showed  clearly  enough  that  he  had  no 
doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  although,  in  case  he  entertained  any,  his 

lEp.  TL  tliHt  a  Eermon  of  Nostoiius  sliouM  have 

3  o£  Tsiro^Kn  TOUTO  6i'  oiToJi  T£<jr.  pToduced   ani'h    iiiiBOiliint    ciruots    among 

»  In  the  cise  of  Clirj-sosiom,  of  wluub  JEgvplian  monks,  wlio  n'ore  so  ii[tle  i'iipablt 

we  Ehall  spenk  hereflfler.  of  being  affected  bj  a  tendency  of  this  sort. 
*  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  hoivever, 
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concliict  ivoiild  onlj  have  been  tbe  more  eensui'able.  Thus  then  Cyrill 
concludes,  that  Nestoiius  was  bound  rather  to  find  fault  with  himself, 
than  with  him.  It  would  be  his  better  course  to  correct  what  he  had 
said,  ao  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  which  the  whole  world  had  taken. 
If  anything  had  escaped  him,  even  in  oral  discourse,  which  he  had 
occasion  to  regret,  he  ought,  after  mature  reflection,  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take, and  no  longer  hesitate  to  call  Blary  the  mother  of  Gfod. 

This  letter  of  Cyrill  was,  of  coui-se,  not  calculated  to  mend  or  to 
mitigate  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Nestoriua ;  for  this  very  letter, 
notwithstanding  all  its  assurances  of  love,  contained,  in  fact,  the  severest 
charges  which  could  be  alleged  against  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  as  such. 
Although  Nestoriua  signified  as  mnch  in  his  reply  to  Cyrill,  yet  he 
answered  him  in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Into  the  specific  matter  of 
Cyrill's  letter  he  forbore  to  enter  at  large,  but  sought  only  to  refute 
the  charges  brought  ag^nst  his  doctrine  in*CyriU's  address  to  the  monks, 
and  to  retort  the  same  accusations,  under  another  form,  upon  Cyrill 
himself.  In  so  doing,  he  indulged  himself,  it  must  be  allowed,  though 
in  a  different  way,  in  the  same  unwarrantable  license,  which  his  oppo- 
nent had  taken,  of  misrepresentation  and  false  charges.  Instead  of 
entering  into  Cyrill's  train  of  thought,  in  holding  fast  to  the  expressions, 
"  God  was  bom,"  "  God  suffered,"  and  the  like,  which  might  flow  out 
of  the  theory  of  the  transfer  of  predicates,  he  accused  him  of  falling 
into  Pagan,  ApoUinarian,  and  Arian  errois,  and  still  worse,  —  of  repre- 
senting God  as  capable  of  passion.  But  he  was  surely  right,  when  he 
saJd  that  the  sacred  scriptures  uniformly  give  such  predicates,  not  to 
the  Godhead,  but  to  Christ,  which  name  designates  the  union  of  the 
two  natures.  Hence,  moreover,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  Mary  should 
he  called  rather  the  mother  of  Christ,  (xpiaTOToaog,')  than  the  mother  of 
God.  After  having  called  upon  Cyi'ill  to  examme  more  closely  into 
the  doctrine  of  scripture,  so  as  to  perceive  this,  he  ironically  thanked 
him  for  sympathizing  ao  deeply  with  those  whose  peace  Lad  been  dis- 
turbed, and  for  extending  his  anxieties  even  to  the  affairs  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  might  rest  assured,  however,  that  he  had  been  ivTongly 
informed,  perhaps  by  clergymen  of  Constantinople  like  minded  with 
himself ;  for  everything  there  was  in  the  most  favorable  condition ;  — 
the  Cliristian  knowledge  of  his  flock  daily  improving,  and  the  emperor 
rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Nestorius  could  not  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  have  been  aware  of  any  threatening  danger.  Cyrill 
did  not  leave  this  letter  unanswered  :  he  complained,  in  his  reply,  of  th& 
calumnies  of  worthless  men,  who  dared  to  criminate  him,  espeeially  in 
the  councils  of  the  higher  officers  of  state.^  He  next  repeats  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  first  letter,  unfolds  anew  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
union  of  natures,  and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  which  Nes- 
torius  bad  drawn  fi-om  it  in  his  letter.^ 

1  Tdf  Tuv  sv  rii^i   aivodMC  iiaipu^7,a-  tlmt  in  the  outset  Ncslorius  seemed  to  have 

KoOrTtc   lia^dara,     Tlicse   persoin   would  those  who  were  in  nullioiily  rather  in  his 

nataraily  be  averse  to  a  bishop  who  was  so  favor  tlian  opposed  lo  him. 

fond  of  intermeddling  with  polilioal  affairs.  '^Ep.IV. 
This  ]iassage   serves  to  snow,  moreover, 
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For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  way  was  opened  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  patriarchs,  which,  could  it  possibly  have  been 
brought  about,  would  have  facilitated  the  suppression,  at  least  for  a 
time,  of  the  eonti'OYersies  now  in  the  bud.  A  presbyter  of  the  Alexan- 
drian church,  by  the  name  of  Lampon,  came  to  Constantinople,  as  a 
mediator  of  peace ;  an  office  which  he  had  probably  undertaken  of  his 
own  accord.  Although  Nestorius  had  already  determined  to  break  off 
the  correspondence  entirely,  yet  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  by  which 
Lampon  seemed  to  be  actuated,  exerted  an  influence  over  him,  which 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Nestorius  was  persuaded  to  write  one 
more  short  letter  to  Cyrill ; '  a  letter  which  everywhere  breathes  sin- 
cerity, and  in  its  few  words  presents  a  fair  image  of  the  writer's  heart. 
"  Nothing  is  of  more  power,"  he  writes,  "  than  Christian  gentleness. 
By  this  man's  might  I  have  been  conquered ;  for  I  confess  that  I  am 
seized  with  great  fear,  when'I  perceive  in  any  man  the  spirit  of  Christ^ 
ian  gentleness ;  — it  is  as  if  (Jod  dwelt  in  him."  ^  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  consequence  of  this  peaceful  disposition,  then  cherished  by  Nes- 
torius, that  the  presbyter  Anastasius  himself,  who  was  the  original 
autlior  of  the  dispute,  made  an  attempt  towards  reconciling  those  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  at  Constantinople  who  had  broken  o£  from  fel- 
lowship with  their  patriarch.^  But  the  opposition  of  the  two  parties  to 
each  other  had  already  gone  too  far  to  allow  this  disposition  of  Nes- 
torius to  be  of  any  long  continuance,  or  such  a  negotiation  to  come  to 
any  favorable  issue. 

Cyrill  constantly  kept  up  the  connection  with  the  party  opposed  to 
Nestorius  amongst  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  at  Constantmople.  He 
covertly  directed  their  steps,  which  could  easily  be  done,  since  doubt- 
less the  Alexandi-ian  patriarchs  were  always  accustomed  to  maintain 
their  agents  (awoKfuauipua'^  near  the  imperial  residence.  But,  at  the 
sams  time,  so  ambitious  and  violent  a  man  as  Cyrill  would  necessarily 
have  many  enemies  among  his  own  clergy ;  and  these  now  sought 
protection  and  support  from  Nestorius.  They  placed  in  his  hands 
matiy  charges  against  their  bishop ;  charges  for  which  the  latter,  by  his 
arbitrary  and  violent  proceedings,  had  doubtless  ^ven  just  occasion ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  complaints  were  at  first  received  and 
entertained  at  the  imperial  court.  In  a  pei-son  of  Cyrill's  character, 
this  circumstance  wonid  probably  create  an  impression,  that  disappointed 
vanity  and  revenge  had  now  led  Nestorins  to  aim  at  ruining  him ;  but 
fears  for  the  disposition  of  the  conrt  at  Constantinople,  which  still 
seemed  favorably  inclined  to  Nestorius,  would  counsel  him  to  prudence. 
Deserving  of  notice  in  this  regard,  is  particularly  Cyiill's  answer  to  a 
memorial  of  the  events  which  had  there  transpired,  sent  to  him  by  the 
clergy  who  espoused  Ins  cause  in  Constantinople,*    Laying  it  to  the 

1  Ep.  III.  in  the  Gteelt,  niii!  in  a  Latin  tjunalation  by 

*  *6^(nj  i^^ofu  KEKT^aSai  ■no^.iv  Trcp!  Marius  Mereator. — which  last  contains  a 
woDQv  TTuwTof  uvdpoi  XC"'^^''''''''-'^''  hiasiiidaii,  good  deal  mote  than  the  Groelt,  and  sorae- 
tjf  kyKoSfiiisvoii  air^  r&v  6im  ke^ttj/iev^v.  ^ea  helps  to  correct  the  latter,  though  it 

'  See  Cjrill.  ep.  8.  most  itself  also  sometimes   be  correcteil 

*  Ep.  S.  This  remarkable  document  has  hy  the  Gfeek.  According  to  the  super- 
Come  down  to  as  in  two  dlffei'ent  farms,  —    scnption  as  j^ven  by  MarJAis  Mercator,  Oim 
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charge  of  Neatoiius  that  he  had  instigated  worthless  men  to  appear  us 
Cyrill's  accusera,  he  says,  "  Let  him  know  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
journey  (to  Constantinople,)  nor  of  my  being  able  to  answer  those 
persona,  when  it  is  the  prober  time.  For  in  due  course  the  providence 
of  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  slight  and  unimportant  things  as  occasions 
for  asaeaibling  a  synod,  and  through  its  means  his  church  is  purified, 
so  that  it  preserves  the  noble  faith  untarnished.  But  let  not  the 
wretched  man  suppose,  that,  even  though  the  persons  who  by  his 
instigation  would  accuse  us  were  more  in  number  and  more  important 
than  they  are,  he  is  to  he  Jud^e  over  us  ;  for  when  I  come  to  Constanti- 
nople,  I  shall  protest  against  this,  and  he  himself  will  have  to  answer 
for  tiie  bad  reports  which  are  abroad  concerning  him."  We  see  &om 
this,  that  the  ifwugU  of  Nestorius  presiding  over  a  synod,  as  his  judge, 
was  a  thing  peculiarly  intolerable  to  Cyrill's  vanity.  Nestorius  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  a  synod,  to  assemble  at  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  and  other  matters;  but  although  this 
proposition  had  come  from  his  adversaries,  yet  Cynll  was  satisfied  with 
it; -—for,  as  it  here  appears  evident,  he  conceived  th«  hope  that,  by 
adroit  management,  he  should  succeed  in  converting  this  synod  into  an 
instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  Nestorius  and  his  system.  He  wrote, 
therefore,  to  the  above-mentioned  ecclesiastics,  that  everything  from 
the  sermons  of  Nestorius  which  conld  be  used  to  his  disadvantage, 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  unUl  the  proper  Ume,^  unless  a  change 
took  place  in  him.  Those  ecclesiastics  had  transmitted  to  hisi  a 
complaint  drawn  up  in  very  severe  language  against  Nestorius,  and 
designed  for  the  emperor,  in  making  use  of  which  they  wished  to  follow 
the  judgment  of  Cyrill.  The  latter,  however,  chose  to  withhold  the 
document,  beeamp.  he  feared  an  unfavorable  impression  would  be 
created_  hi/  its  seoerity?  He  substituted  in  place  of  this  another 
memorial,  craftily  prepared  by  himself,  in  which  he  preferred  'they 
should  act  first,  not  on  the  offereive,  but  on  the  defensive  against 
Nestorius.  In  this  instrument,  they  protested  against  his  judicial 
authority ;  and,  to  justify  the  step,  they  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  which  the  hostility  of  Nestorius  proceeded,  which  gave 
them  a  convenient  opportunity  for  bringing  out  on  this  occasion  the 
complaint  against  his  orthodoxy.  In  case  their  adversaries  persisted 
in  tjieir  accusations,  they  were  to  appeal  to  another  tribunal.  This 
memorial,  Cyrill  wrote  to  them,  was  to  be  delivered  only  when  it  should 
be  found  necessary.  He  would  himself  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
choose  certain  bishops  and  monks,  wise  and  pious  men,  and  send  them 
on  to  Constantinople ;  for  he  should  not  rest  easy,  until,  as  he  eantiagly 

letter  of  Cyrill  was  directed  to  his  agents  dressed  to  the  clergy  of  another  diocese, 

(Apocrisiaiii)  at  ConstanSnople,     On  the  who  had   entered    into  combination   with 

other  hand,  according  to  the  Greek  docn-  Cyrill,  than  to  agenla  taken  from  his  own 

menl.  It  was  directed  to  the  Hchiamalie  cler-  olems.    It  is  probable,  Ihorefore,  that  the 

py  at  Constantinople.    At  all  events,  the  Greek  title  is  the  right  one. 

Hdviee  with  regard  to  the  petition  to  the  i  ■ETtri  koE  SX^Ji  mnn  kmaspmrai  tyt^- 

Btnperar,  which    had    been    sabmilled    to  liaTaiK  rCA>i^^yiiacovaim,i^laK&^aovTni 

Cyriil's  inspection,  is  closely  connected  with  suf  Koiprrv. 

this  letter:  and  this  advic*  nsenredlj- seems  ^  "Ii-q.  f^   hrspxairo  ^mr   Jdjov:    aott;. 

much  more  like  that  which  ivoald  he  ad-  japSiaari  /loviirlTiiS  ^aatUag  lif  alpsruioB- 
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expressed  it;,  he  had  fought  out  the  battle  for  the  salvation  of  aJl  to  the 
end.  Moreover,  he  was  already  preparing  to  write  such  letters  and 
to  mchpersans  as  the  case  demanded.^ 

To  create  an  inSuence  against  Nestorius  at  the  court,  Cyrill,  in  the 
year  429,  had  written  two  works,  in  which  he  expounded  his  own 
Views,  aa  above  described,  and  controverted  the  opinions  attributed  to 
Nestoritis ;  but  without  engaging  in  any  personal  attack  on  Nestorius, 
or  aven  mentioning  his  name.  One  of  these  works  he  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius  11.  himself,  and  to  the  empress  Endocia ;  the 
other  to  that  all-powerful  woman,  the  Augusta  Palcheria,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  emperor's  sisters.  A  passage  in  the  letter  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  which  the  emperor  sent  to  Cyrill,  might  lead  us  to  conjecture, 
that  Cyrill  had  very  good  and  special  reasons  for  addressing  himself  to 
Pulcheria ;  that  he  Imd  been  iuformed,  by  means  of  his  secret  spiesat 
Constantinople,  of  a  misundei-standing,  of  which  perhaps  Nestorius 
himself  had  been  the  occasion,  between  the  emperor  and  his  sister, 
who  otherwise  possessed  so  much  influence  with  him ;  and  that  he 
hoped  to  turn  this  connection  with  Palcheria  to  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  court  party  which  favored  Nestorius :  for  he  is  afterwards  ac- 
cused by  the  emperor  of  having  talcen  this  step,  either  because  he  had 
contrived,  in  a  way  unbefitting  his  station,  to  get  knowledge  of  the 
breach  between  the  emperor  and  his  sister,  or  because  he  had  sought 
to  sow  discord  between  them.  And  this  accusation  brought  against 
Cyrill  harmonizes  with  an  ancient  story,  which  intimates  that  Nesto- 
rius had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  by  leading  her  brother 
to  suspect  her  of  havmg  entered  into  some  illicit  connection  with  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court.^  This  suppoddon  is  rendered  probable 
Ukeirise  by  similar  examples  in  the  history  of  the  Coratanfeiopolitan 
patriarchs.^ 

It  "had  often  been  the  case  before,  that  the  bishops  of  the  contendmg 
church  parlies  in  the  East  endeavored  to  secure  the  inctory  on  their 
'  a  connection  with  the  bishops  of  Eome.     To  this 


I  Unaoubtediv   Cyrill   nnderatood  very  suited  to  the  collocation  of  the  woi^  hs 

well  what  peisbna  at  Constantinople   he  that  followed  in  the  text.    And  had  tliis 

should  address,  and  how  he  could  best  work  been   the   aoeusation,    IhcodoBius   wonld 

upon  them  so  aa  to  accomplish  his  designe  have  been  as  much  excited  against  JNestori- 

at  the  court    The  most  instructive  expla-  ua  as  Pulcheria  was.     _ 

natJon  of  all  these  points  is  contained  in  a  '  Afterwards,  too,  it  is  always  to  Fulche- 

letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  sjncell,  which  ria  that  the  ment  is  ascribed  of  Imving 

we  shall  have  ofcasion  to  quote  when  wo  espoeiatl)-  contribttled,  by  her  Heal  lor  the 

come  to  speak  of  somewhat  later  events.  orthodox  faith,  to  bring  about  the  suppres- 

»  The  obscure  passwe  in  Suidns,  under  sion  of  the  Neatonan  heresy.   Thelangitage 

the  word  Puic/ima.   ■KRovlx^pia  TeaoiTor  of  the   syncell   already  memioncd.  to   a 

SuHTEr    rtf    Neorapiw,   £^    ™)f  ^Swraf  bishop  of  ConstanUnople,  during  the  later 

ixdvov  imapiVMV,  Sn  Tropveiov  irpic  tSv  transactions,  may  serve  as   an  cxamge: 

dSeUdv  ai-Hji  eeoSoaim  t^  SauMa  Sd^cOit  Festina  supplicati  dommiE  ancillin  Dei  ±^l- 

TlmXxV"^  i  Nwrropioi;  Kat  iiii  tovto  oDtut  cheriee  Augusts,  ut  licrum  ponni  "'"?"'" 

iir-  air^f  kfuadro,  6Xoi&>pu  r&p  air^v  ck  sunm  pro  Domino  Christo  jrtiat  is,  m  bchalt 

rfw    To/e   mWorpiw   Ut^Uvav   i^Hnw.  of  the  cause  of  CynlL    When  Pnlchena 

ThB  sense  of  this  pass^e  might  perhaps  reigned  with  Mareian,  the  Egypuan  bishops, 

also  be  conslmed  thus,  that  Nestorius  had  during  the  first  session  of  the  council  _ot 

accused  her  before  the  Panlinus  there  men-  Chal^^don,  shouted :  ■!!.  A6™(-™  NEcrap-m- 

tioned,  of  forbidden  intercourse  with  her  Hi^a?^.  See  Hardum.  ConcU.  T.  11.  f.  74,  B 
brother;  but  this  leadering  is  not  so  well 
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means  Cynll  now  resorted.  He  sent  ta  Ccelestin,  liishnp  of  E<ime,  a 
report  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  bj  Nestorius.  It  is  jikin 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  took  the  liberty  of  making  many  untrue  statements, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  Orientals,  that  the  step  had  been  taken, 
not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Earlier  than 
this  he  had  complained  to  Neatorius,  that  his  serinona  had  given 
great  oflence  at  Rome ;  (see  above ;)  and  he  had  pretended  to  ask  him 
what  was  to  be  done.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Cyrill,  of 
which  ive  are  now  speaking,  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  on  this 
occasion,  without  being  asked,  to  the  Roman  bbhop ;  for  his  letter  is 
not  a  reply  to  one  which  he  had  received.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have 
been  Cyril!  himself  who  caused  the  sei-mons  of  Nestorius  to  he  trans- 
lated, and  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the  first  to  make 
them  known.  Next,  in  his  letter  to  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he 
represents  the  matter  as  though  he  had  been  led  first  by  the  report  of 
Nestorius  to  the  Roman  bishop,  to  write  to  the  latter  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  this  statement  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contents 
and  tone  of  the  letter  to  the  bishop  Ccelestin ;  for  Cyrill  surely  would 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  ui  his  own  letter  that  of  Nestorius,  if  his 
own  had  been  occasioned  by  it.  This  epistle  was  composed  in  a  style 
well  fitted  to  win  the  favorable  verdict  of  a  Roman  bishop,  anxious  to 
establish  his  authority  as  judge  over  the  whole  church ;  for  he  wrot« 
to  him,  that  he  left  it  to  his  decision  whether  he  (Cyrill)  ought  or 
ought  not  to  announce  to  Nestorius  the  withdrawal  from  him  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  He  requested  him  to  make  known  his 
decision  by  letters  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  East ;  for  this  would  have 
for  its  eflect  to  unite  them  all  together  in  tlie  defence  of  the  pure 
doctrine.  To  the  hearer  of  this  letter,  a  certain  deacon  Posidonius, 
Cyrill  at  the  same  time  entrusted,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  bishop,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  main  pomts  in  which  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
Nestorius  consisted,  and  a  skilful  exposition  of  all  that  was  peculiar 
and  characteristic  in  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  ;  represented, 
however,  only  in  that  particular  light  in  which  it  must  appear  to  him 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  with  some  unfair  conclusions. 

As  to  Nestorius,  he  too  had  occasion  to  writ*  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
but  on  another  subject,  and  one,  indeed,  which  was  not  exactly  suited 
to  procure  for  him  a  favorable  hearing.  Four  bishops  from  Italy, 
deposed  in  the  Pelagian  controversies,  had  some  time  before  taken  up 
their  residence  in  Constantinople.  They  had  complained  of  the  injustice 
done  them,  and  sought  help  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  from  the  emperor.  Nestorius  was  too  much  a  friend  to  justice, 
and  of  too  independent  a  spirit,  to  condemn  these  men  at  once,  without 
inquiring  mto  the  matter.  He  wished  to  hear  both  sides,  and  therefore 
reported  the  affair  to  the  Roman  bi^op,  requesting  from  him  a  more 
exact  statement  of  tlie  facts.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  Rome  on 
this  subject,  but  received  no  answer;  partly  perhaps  because  the 
Roman  bishop,  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  letters  could  be  translated,  and  partly  because  the  style 
of  the  letters  may  not  have  been  altogether  flattering  to  the  Roman 
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pride.  In  two  other  letters,  wliicli  he  despatched  after  those,  Nesto- 
rius  drew  up  a  report  of  the  controversy  which  bad  now  begun.  He 
Bpoke  here  with  the  same  vehemence  and  injustice  of  the  positions  of 
his  opponent,  as  the  latter  had  done  with  respect  to  his  own  doctrines. 
Yet  here  tcKi  he  declared  himself  ready,  though  preferring  himself  to 
give  Mary  tiie  title  of  ipiororotof,  to  allow  that  she  might  be  called 
tfE^nwof,  provided  tbia  title  was  undei-stood  to  refer,  not  to  the  deity, 
but  to  the  humanity  united  with  the  deity.  Very  striking,  however, 
is  the  difference  of  tone  between  the  letters  of  Nestorius  and  those  of 
Cvrill  to  the  Eoman  bishop.  Cyrill  addresses  him  in  language  which 
was  at  least  capable  of  being  so  understood  as  if  he  did  concede  to 
him  a  certain  supreme  judicial  authority  over  the  church.  Nesturius 
speaks  to  bim  as  one  coUeague  to  another,  and  as  a  person  standing 
on  the  same  level  with  himself.  This  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
interest  Coelestin,  the  Eoman  bishop,  in  favor  of  Cyrill  rather  than  of 
Nestorius,  and  to  enlist  his  prejudices  agiunst  the  latter.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
from  the  representations  of  Cyrill,  the  latter  having  more  craftily 
accompanied  his  letters  with  a  Latin  translation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  scheme  which  bad  thus  been  explamed  to  him  w-ould,  from  the 
first,  appear  to  him  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  God-man,i_ 

Ccelestin  decided  at  a  Roman  synod,  that  the  clergy  excommunicated 
by  Nestorius  should  be  received  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
and  in  case  Nestorius  himself  did  not  present,  witliiu  ten  days  after  the 
reception  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Rome,  a  mitten  recantation, 
and  testify  his  agreement  with  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  church 
doctrine  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ,  who  is  our  God,  he  should  be 
excommunicated,  and  no  longer  recognized  as  patriarch.  In  a  letter  to 
Cyrill,  full  of  extravagant  praises,  he  gave  to  that  bishop,  by  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  power  of  carrying  this  sentence 
into  execution ;  and,  in  case  Nestorius  refused  to  furrdsb  the  required 
recantation,  of  providing  at  once  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  patriarch. 
This  sentence  he  communicated  also  to  the  clergy  at  Constantinople 
who  had  seceded  from  Nestorius,  and  to  the  latter  himself  with  the  most 
vebement  reproaches.  The  Roman  bishop  here  claimed  for  himself  a 
supreme  judicatory  authority,  which,  according  to  the  then  constitution 
of  the  church,  in  nowise  belonged  to  bim ;  and  which  Cyrill,  unless  be 
had  seen  that  it  might  be  turned  to  bis  own  advantage,  and  could  not 
possibly  prove  injurious  to  it,  would  assuredly  never  have  conceded. 
But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  this  declaration  of  the  Roman 
bishop  was  extremely  agreeable  to  Cyrill,  aa  an  important  means  for 
the  attainment  of  his  objects  ;  for  he  could  make  use  of  this  declaration 
to  intimidate  the  Oriental  bishops  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  the 
whole  Western  church ;  with  which  church,  peace  had,  but  a  short  time 


"•The  doctrine  of  Nestorius  appeared  to  tinople.    The  Romim  n 

him  to  be  SHcli,  lliat  its  author  could  Eonie-  itself  in   liis   letter   to  Cyrill,  where  i 

times  consider  Chnst  to  !«  a  mere  man,  chargea  it  upon  Nestorius  as  a  crime :  'O 

and  sometimes,  -wlieneifer  he  thought  fit,  Xfiiary  t^  #t^  Ti/uiv  tirnyerai  ^niait  m 

jftscribe  to  him  unity  with  God.    See  the  iw  WiT  rm^«wt- 
tetter  of  CtHlestdn  to  the  clei^  at  Conslan- 
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before,  been  once  more  restored.     This  is  made  manifest  in  his  letter 
to  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.^ 

Themost  eminent  and  infiuentlal  bishops  of  the  Eastern  provincea  of 
Roman  Asia,^  who  were  attached  partly  to  the  unaltered  system  of 
Theodore,  and  in  part  to  a  very  temperate  and  mild  interpretation 
of  the  same,  looked  with  alarm  at  the  outbreak  of  a  new  schism,  which 
threatened  once  more  to  sever  from  one  another  the  Christian  East 
and  West,  after  the  peace  of  the  cbnrch  had,  but  a  very  short  time 
before,  by  the  unwearied  pains  of  the  centenarian  bishop  Acacius  of 
Eercea  in  Syria,  been  again  restored.  Among  the  bishops  of  Syria, 
several  men  were  at  that  time  to  be  found,  who  were  distinguished  for 
profound  knowledge,  genuine  and  ardent  piety,  and  freedom  from  that 
worldly  spirit  by  which  so  many  of  their  colleagues  were  governed. 
By  the  relations  of  former  friendship,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
disposed  to  Nestorius,  as  they  were,  by  their  moderate  way  of  thinking, 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  mediators  of  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
In  tliis  feeling,  the  person  who  in  rank  stood  first  among  these  bishops, 
John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  wrote  to  Nestorius  with  the  common  under- 
standing of  sis  other  bishops  of  this  district,  who  happened  just  then  to 
be  assembled  with  him.  He  transmitted  to  him  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  Alexandria  and  Eome,  accompanied  by  remarks  of 
his  own,  distinguished  for  Christian  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  begged 
of  him  80  to  read  the  letters  wluch  he  sent,  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  those  impulses  of  passion,  out  of  which  the  hurtful 
spirit  of  dispute  and  self-wili  were  wont  to  spring ;  nor  yet  to  despise 
this  matter,  which  might  lead  to  an  irremediable  evil;  —  but  with 
friends  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  to  whom  he  must  allow  the 
liberty  of  impartially  tellbg  him  the  truth,  to  inquire  with  calmness 
what  ought  to  be  done.  He  presented  before  him  the  danger  of  the 
new  rupture  which  threatened  to  take  pla«e.  What  insolence  would 
not  opponents  who  had  already  arrogated  so  much  to  themselves, 
assume  after  reading  these  letters !  ^  He  regretted  that  the  whole 
dispute  had  arisen  about  a  bare  word,  which  in  fact,  even  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Nestorius  himself,  might  be  used  in  a  right  sense,  and 
had  already  been  used  in  this  sense  by  many  church-teachers.  The 
Eoman  bishop  had,  indeed,  allowed  him  but  a  short  respite  of  only  tea 
days ;  but  he  needed  not  even  so  short  a  space  as  this  for  reflection.  He 
could  in  a  few  hours  decide  as  to  the  explanation  which  shoidd  be  given ; 
for  he  needed  not  hesitate  to  approve  a  term  whose  fundamental  sense, 
according  to  the  right  understanding  of  it,  he  certainly  did  not  reject. 
He  called  upon  him  to  offer  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 

1  In  this  letter  he  saja,  for  example,  with  nirS  toi'  jpaii/iaTuv  toOtov  ■ro/'fii/aiac  riucf 

regfird  to  the  detenu  inalionB  of  the  Eoman  ofin  IvivTai,  koI  aota  ob  xp^aovrai  /mi?'  ti/iuv 

synod;  OJf  &vayii^  Treiflnjflm  Totl(  ilT^^;l^-  impp^ci^     Unless  we  suppose,  that  thepa- 

/ieiiovc  ■%  TTpflf  iffiTOV  r^  Haiv  Koa'ai'lac.  trierch  is  speaking  here  simply  per  anohd- 

^  Tlie  so-ealled  ivaTo^naii.  nosin,  —  which,  however,  la  not  prohable, — 

*A  remarkable  expression  in  the  letter  wefindhereaijiHlofthenianjaltacks which 

of  the  patrisreh :  'Ewo^om'  yvp,  C'C  il  -rrpi  the  bishops  oT  Eastern  Asia  had  already 

Tuv  vw  iiiTOVTaieiiTuv  ypa/iiiinav  ol  JiiMot  had  to  endure. 
iiiX^oi  ioav  1(0^  i/iCiv,  vini  dpalaiioioi,  rijf 
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peace  of  the  church.  What  the  patriarch  John  here  advised  his  friend, 
agreed,  ia  fact,  with  the  sentiments  which  he  himself  had  ah-eady 
expressed,  of  his  own  accord,  on  a  previous  occasion ;  and  accordingly 
Ifestorins  in  hia  reply,  after  having  espl^ned  the  ongin  of  the  whole 
dispute,  s^d  that  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  term  iJeoioKor,  provided 
only  it  was  guarded  against  misrepresentation,  and  understood  iu  a 
right  sense,  as  designating  the  union  ^  of  the  two  natures.  But  with 
regard  to  the  hahitual  arrogance  of  the  Egyptian  — ■  he  wrote  to  the 
patriarch  John  —  there  was  no  reason  why  he,  in  particular,  should  be 
surprised  at  it ;  for  he  had  before  him  many  old  examples  of  the  same 
thing.^  Nestorius  was  then  hoping  for  a  general  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
at  which  this  controversy  could  easily  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  agree- 
ment. He  had  no  presentiment  at  tliat  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
opposite  party  at  court. 

Had  this  plan  of  Nestorius  been  adopted,  the  dispute  might  still 
have  been  for  the  present  suppressed,  although  indeed  only  for  the 
moment ;  since  the  opposition  of  the  two  doctrinal  tendencies  lying 
at  the  root  of  this  controversy  about  the  term  ^totmoj  would  most 
assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  openly  manifest  itself. 

But,  by  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Cyrill,  the  dispute  about  a  word  with 
which  the  Syrian  church  also  was  satisfied,  was  converted  into  a  contest 
between  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  two  churches.  Cyrill  determined 
to  a«t  as  the  executor  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Roman  synod.  In 
(his  year,  430,  he  sent  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  a  synod  held  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  Nestorius,  in  which,  confoi-mably  to  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Rome,  he  was  for  summoning  him,  the  third  and  last  time,  to  recant. 
He  laid  before  him  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  must  confess  as 
the  true  system,  and  unfolded  in  twelve  formulas  of  condemnation 
(ivaflepirifr/«ii)  what  he  had  to  recant.  These  explanations,  however, 
contained  nothing  else  than  the  Egyptian  creed  carried  out  in  opposition 
to  the  rigidly  Antiochian  system,  as  it  had  been  expressed  by  Theodore 
of  Mopauestia  —  a  ivaaii  ^vjikti  (natural  union)  aa  opposed  to  the 
Ivasii  KaT'  uji'nv,  eiSouimi  (union  by  worth,  favor) —  a  ft-swif,  and  not  a  ooto^euj 
(union,  and  not  conjunction) —  which  last  formula  expressed  too  little. 
One  Son  of  God,  one  Christ  out  of  two  natures  ;  or,  aa  he  preferred  to 
say,  formed  of  two  different  things  into  an  indissoluble  unity,*  In  the 
one  Logos  who  had  become  man,  the  different  divine  and  human  predi- 
cates were,  indeed,  still  to  be  dbtmguished  ;  but  not  so  the  two 
natures.  Both  kinds  of  predicates  were  to  be  referred  to  one  and  the 
same  Logos,  who  became  man.  One  Logos  with  his  own  proper  body.* 
Hence  the  unconditional  transfer  of  predicates  ;  —  as,  for  example,  that 
Mary  had  corporeally  borne  the  Logos  from  God  who  became  flesh ;  ^ 

1  iftopter  nnitionis  ralionem.  had  before  existed  between  the  Egyptian 

_  '  De  conaneta  vera   JE^Im   priegnm-  Bud  Syrian  churches. 

tione  maxime  tna  religiositas   non  debet  ^  "Ek  Sio  xal  Suufopuv  irpay/iarav  tif  ho. 

admirari,  dum  hubes  antiqna,  hujns  exem-  T^ra  t^  auipuiTou  avin/vsyi^svic. 

pla  pcrplnvima.      Here    loo,   we    have    a,  ^  "Eif  hiyo;  //crit  5%  Idia;  aupKOC. 

noticeable  indication  of  theTontesls  which  ^Pej-EiT^icE  aapnuia^  edpsa  ysyovora  rS' 
is  6sov  }i6jini. 
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that  the  Logos  from  God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified  according  to 
the  flesh,^  etc. 

This  step  of  the  bishop  Cyrill  gave  the  whole  matter  a  diiferent  turn ; 
for  it  was  thereby  necessarily  converted  from  a  personal  attack  on 
Nestorius  into  an  attack  on  the  form  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Syrico- 
Asiatic  church.  So  it  was  considered  by  the  most  authoritative  teachers 
fif  that  church.  John,  patriarch  of  Antioeh,  who  stood  at  their  head, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  public  refutation  of  these  anathe- 
mas, and  selected  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates, 
for  this  purpose.^  This  man,  otherwise  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
moderation  and  gentleness,  allowed  himself,  however,  in  this  instance, 
to  be  misled  by  his  dogmatic  zeal,  though  springing  no  doubt  out  of  a 
purely  Christian  interest,  info  an  unfair  judgment.  With  right  he 
might  complin  that  Oyrill's  formulas  of  condemnation  failed  in  accuracy 
of  doctrinal  expression,  and  that  from  this  defect  a  dangerous  reaction 
was  to  be  apprehended  on  Christian  knowledge.  With  good  right  he 
supposed,  that  the  extravagancies  of  expression,  which  might  perhaps 
be  tolerated  in  the  composition  of  Christian  Hymns,  and  in  the  more 
rhetorical  language  of  the  homilies,  would  be  followed  with  dangerous 
consequences  in  doctrinal  language,  and  could  not  be  so  mildly  judged.^ 
Very  justly  he  felt  himself  bound  to  enter  the  strongest  protest  against 
this  thing  in  particular,  that  Cyrill  was  bent  on  making  a  form  of  doc- 
trinal expression  which  was  so  inexact,  and  so  liable  to  misconstruction, 
the  prevailing  formula  in  the  Oriental  church;  —  and  for  stigmatiang 
as  heresy,  everything  that  did  not  accord  with  it.  But  still  he  ought 
to  have  distinguished  the  doctrine  lying  at  bottom  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  and  not  to  have  attributed  to  Cyrill,  doctrines  which  he 
could  derive  from  his  assertions  only  by  inferences,  against  which  Cyrill 
had  expressly  enough  guaa-ded ;  as  he  did,  in  fa«t,  contrive  to  find,  in 
the  condemnatory  sentences  of  Cyrili,  Apolbnansn,  Gnostic,  and  Mani- 
chean  errors.  Now  as  Cyrill,  in  defending  hia  anathemas,  proceeded  in 
the  same  way  agahist  Theodoret's  system  of  faith,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  although  the  more  temperat-e  foim  of  the  Syrian  creed 
approximated  very  nearly  to  that  of  Cyrill,  yet  the  opposition  between 
the  two  systems  became  more  and  more  app^rent  and  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  a  calm,  mutual  understanding  with  regard  to  differences, 

1  Tdv  iScoS   ^syov   va^oitia   aapKi   not  was,  as  a  general  thing,  characteristic  of 

l^avpufiivai'  niipsu  the  Syiian  church.    AlexHiider,  bishop  of 

*  Ep.  150,  among  the  letters  of  Theodo-  Hierapolis,  traces  the  whole  cormption  of 
ret.  do)rmalic  teiiniiiology  to  the  confonniling 

*  In  his  dronlatorj'  Iettj5c  addressed  to  of  the  two  distinct  forms  of  language.  Et 
the  SjTian  monks,  m  opposition-  io  the  qnidem  nt  in  feslivitatibos  eive  in  prteconiis 
anathemas  of  Cyrill,  ep.  151.  where  he  alqite  doclrinis  indrcumepecte  Dei  gaiilrix 
speaks  of  the  expression  nsed  concerning  sive /(tum  ffliija  eh  orthodoxis  tantnmmodo 
Mary,  «  aaX  ^avTryvpiK&i  rtf  Tidysiv  kMT^i  sine  adjectione  diceretur,  tel  DeioidEei  Jn- 
Kol  v/ivovc  Srtoireu'  Kai  ^iroivitur  Su^Uvai  dtei  {^eonrovoi]  vel  quia  verbwa  iiwarnadun 
xal  0oi?.erai  T-oif  asjivorspoii  hyo/aiaiv  ituoy-  est  ciet,  sane  ntJla  accneatione  annt  digna, 
Kaiuf  nexpv"'^'-',  "i  Soyiiar'^uv,  l£K^  irawe.  eo  qnod  neo  dogmatice  snnt  posita  isfn. 
yvp'iiaii  KalBaviu^viigoiovreTOviairmipiov  Epiatola  Alexandri  Hierapolilani  ad  Tbeo- 
H>  iitjeSb^,  lEiro/UiOTTU  Tofl  iru&ov  Kol  roif  doretnm  in  Tvagtcdia  Irenflrf  ed.  Lnpua. 
IttyiXrui  Avo/iaai  Kt^p^mSu.  This  more  0pp.  Tom.  VII.  c.  94,  f  247;  also  in  opp 
closely  drawn  distinction  betwixt  litnrpcal,  Tlioodoreti,  ed.  Haleiis.  T.  V.  ep.  78. 
ascetic,  and  properly  d<^matic  language, 
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every  day  increased.  A  difference  between  the  two  systems  existed, 
it  is  true,  all  along ;  and  this  Lad  its  ground  in  the  fact,  that  Theodoret 
wa3  seeking  to  uofold  the  truth  under  the  forms  of  the  understanding ; 
while  Oyrill,  avoiding  everything  of  that  sort,  was  for  holding  fast  only 
to  the  transcendent  fact,  so  that  those  nicer  distinctions  of  the  under- 
standing appeared  to  him  a  belittleing  or  a  deniaJ  of  the  mystery.  But, 
notwithstanding  al!  this,  the  dispute  on  many  of  the  formulas  was  made 
of  so  much  weight,  because  the  parlies  did  not  mutually  understand 
each  other  as  to  their  meaning.  Theodoret  vehemently  controverted 
the  doctrine  of  a  focjoif  ^cimij,  of  a  ft'uoic  Koiy  hriuraiTiv,  because  he  main- 
tained that  Crod  was  thereby  subjected  to  a  natural  necessity,  and  the 
disliaetioo  of  the  conceptions  of  deity  and  humanity  which  had  become 
united  in  Christ,  was  impossible  ;  but  Cyrill  understood  those  expres- 
sions in  another  sense,  and  guarded  himself  sufficiently  against  all  ihose 
interpretations.  He  opposed  that  haaig  ^ciKn  and  tofl'  inroaraaiv  to  a 
barely  moral  union,  consisting  in  the  will  or  in  the  mode  of  conduct.  He 
accused  his  opponents  of  holding  to  the  latter  only  ;  but  Theodoret  in 
fact  taught  expressly,  that  deity  and  humanity  were  united  in  one 
person.^ 

Out  of  these  different  doctrinal  tendencies,  however,  arose  also  a 
different  mode  of  apprehending  several  particulars  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Theodoret  did  not  hesitate,  in  following  the  gospel  history,  to  ascribe  to 
our  Saviour,  during  his  life  on  earth,  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  a 
limited  knowledge,  and  to  say,  "  that  this  humanity,  in  thfit  point  of 
time,  knew  only  so  much  as  the  indwelling  deity  revealed  to  it."  ^  But 
to  Cyrin  this  assertion  appeared  scandalous  :  he  affirmed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  whoever  said  a  revelation,  and  that  a  graduated  one,  was 
made  by  the  indwelling  God  to  the  servant-form,  made  of  Christ  a  mere 
prophet.  As  he  was  not  disposed,  however,  directly  to  deny  the  igno- 
rance predicated  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  since  he  recognized  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  in  their  individuality,  he  expressed  himself,  with 
a  view  to  mai'k  strongly  the  iacomprehensibleness  of  the  mystery,  after 
a  form  to  which  he  could  hardly  attach  any  definite  meamng :  "  When 
Christ  subjected  himself  to  the  geiieral  mass  of  human  nature,  which  is 
limited  in  its  knowledge,  he  appropriated  iJiu  part  of  it  also  by  a  special 
economy,^  although  still  he  had  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge,  but  was, 
with  the  Father,  omniscient,"  * 

Thus,  then,  this  arbitrary,  illegal  conduct  of  Cyrill  tended  at  first  to 
injure  rather  than  to  benefit  his  course.  In  the  consciousness  of  his 
right,  and  of  his  independent  dignity,  Nestorius  received  the  episcopal 
deputies  who  brought  to  him  the  requi^tions  of  Cyrill  and  Ccelestin, 
with  merited  contempt :  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  interrupted 
thereby  in  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  opposed  to  the  anathe- 
mas of  Cyrill,  twelve  others. 


We. 


.    He  would  not 

,  ssxida. 

*  Olnorouuiug  olitdoBTai  Kal   Tofira   ii 

e  he  took  this 

term  in    - 

*  He  says  also ;  AiroS  nanTa^  larai 

Kai'  Udvov  TO. 
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In  t!ie  oiuperor's  court  at  Constantmople  also,  tlie  conduct  of  C/rill 
created  an  impresMon  very  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  The  complaints 
of  his  arrogance  and  love  of  power,  which  had  been  already  received 
there  before,  seemed  thereby  to  be  confirmed.  All  the  previous  steps 
of  Cyrill  in  this  aff^r,  being  placed  along  with  the  last,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  deeply  laid  scheme  for  the  arbitrary  supplanting  of  Neatorius ; 
but  men  were  determined  not  to  tolerate  this  despotism  which  individ- 
ual bishops  wished  to  exercise  over  the  whole  church,  and  not  to  sacra- 
fice  Nestorius  to  any  such  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  individilal.  According 
to  that  system  of  church  constitution  which  alone  was  recognized  at 
Constantinople,  Cyrill'a  arbitrary  will  could  gain  no  legal  authority 
from  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  a  Eoman  bishop.  Since,  then,  it  had 
already  been  determined  upon  before,  to  assemble  a  general  council  to 
attend  to  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  wish  of  Nestoriua 
himself,  and  according  to  the  proposal  of  his  opponents,  —  so,  by  these 
new  events,  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  was  hastened  to  a  comple- 
yon ;  _  for  the  investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  by  a  general 
council  would  be  set  over  ag^nstthe  arbitrary  decision  of  individual 
bishops  and  synods.  The  emperor  was  resolved  to  approve  nothing  but 
.  the  decisions  of  such  a  council.  But  as  Constantinople  had  before  (see 
above)  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  so 
now  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  appointed  instead  of  it.  This  change  of 
the  place  was  occasioned,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  some  special  cause.  Prob- 
ably fears  were  entertained  of  the  combination  of  Cyrill  with  a  certain 
party  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  with  influential  monks.  So,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  430,  the  emperor  Theodosius  11.  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  all  the  metropolitans  of  his  empire,  summoning  them  to  meet 
in  a  council  to  be  holdea  at  Ephesus,  about  Pentecost,  ia  the  following 
year.  But  along  with  the  general  proclamation  addressed  to  Cyrill,  as 
it  was  to  ail  the  metmpolitan  bishops,  the  emperor  sent  to  the  former  a 
specif  one,  in  which  he  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct  thus 
far,  and  declared  to  him  that  he  would  suffer  it  no  longer.  This  letter 
is  drawn  up  with  more  good  'sense  than  we  should  expect  from  a 
Theodosius,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was 
dictated  by  a  wiser  head. 

It  called  upon  CyriU  to  recollect,  that  pure  doctrine  was  found  by 
investigation,  rather  than  by  the  assumption  of  authority  ;  for  from  the 
first  1  it  had  been  established,  not  by  the  threat  of  any  potentate  what- 
ever, but  by  the  deliberations  of  the  fathers.  Let  Cyrill  declare  then  — 
it  proceeded  —  why,  neglecting  the  emperor,  of  whom  he  knew  that  the 
cause  of  piety  lay  near  his  heart,  and  neglecting  all  the  priests  in  all 
the  churches,  who  ought  rather  to  have  been  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  has  chosen,  as  much  as  in  him 
lay,  to  excite  disorders  and  divisions  ia  the  charch  ?  And  no  wonder 
he  had  here  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety,  as  he  had  not  even 
spared  tiie  imperial  family  itself ;  for  why  had  he  written  twice ;  —  once 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  empress,  and  a  second  time  to  his  sister  Pd- 
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cheiia  ?  Doubtless  for  no  otlier  reason  than  because  he  either  believeiJ 
that  they  were  at  difference  ivith  each  other,  or  else  hoped  to  set  them 
at  difference  by  his  letter.  But  were  the  first  the  case,  it  betrayed  a 
censurable  cariosity  (a  prying  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the 
court)  for  a  bishop  who  lived  ao  remote  from  the  court,  to  know  any- 
thing about  3uch  matters  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  the  case,  the  wish  to  escita 
such  discord  was  nowhere  less  befitting  than  in  a  bishop.  But  it  be- 
trayed the  same  disposition  to  be  stirring  up  discord  in  the  imperial 
family,  and  to  he  exciting  it  among  the  churches ;  as  if  one  had  no 
other  means  of  making  one's  self  famous. 

The  emperor,  at  the  appointed  time,  sent  to  Ephesns  the  Comes 
Candidianua,  as  his  plenipotentiary  before  the  synod,  with  the  express 
command  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  doctrinal  proceedings 
of  the  council,  but  only  nse  his  authority  for  the  preservation  of  order. ^ 
Doubtless  there  were  reasons  for  the  anxiety  which  led  to  such  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  ;  and  many  other  things,  iadeed,  contained  in  the 
letter  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  synod,  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture. For  he  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  secular  order,  and  all  monks  who  had  assembled  at  Ephesus,  or 
who  should  afterwards  assemble  there,  should  without  exception  leave 
the  pla«e  ;  in  order  that  the  peaceful  and  CEihn  investigation  of  doctrine 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  tliem,  and  that  no  passionate  feelings  or  dis- 
cord might  be  excited.  There  may,  then,  have  already  erasted  reasons 
for  apprehending  —  an  apprehension  which  indeed  afterwards  proved 
to  be  but  too  well  founded  —  that  the  Cyrillian  part^  would  have  at 
their  service  many  instruments  quite  alien  from  the  spiritual  investiga- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  bishops  were  forbidden,  during  the  proceedings, 
to  leave  the  synod,  and  especially  to  visit  the  court  at  Constantinople ; — 
an  order  which  indicates  ag^n  that  there  were  many  grounds  for  fear- 
ing the  intrigues  of  the  Cyrillian  party  with  the  court.  It  is  clear  more- 
over, from  all  the  facts,  how  far  the  emperar  then  was  from  tolerating 
the  forcible  supplantation  of  Hesforius.  Hia  favorable  ^sposition  towards 
the  patriarch  was  shown  by  his  allowing  him  alone  to  take  with  him,  as 
his  companion  to  Ephesus,  a  friend  of  noble  rank,  the  Comes  Irenseus. 
Cyrili  and  NestoriuB  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed  time. 
Cyrill  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  bishops,  whose  in- 
terests were  identical  with  his  own,  and  who  were  his  devoted  tools. 
The  bishop  Memnon  of  Ephesus  was  his  friend,  and  perhaps,  as 
the  opponent  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  whose  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  these  consequential  metropolitans  reluctantly  acknowledged, 
bound  to  Cyrill  by  a  common  interest.  This  alliance  secured  to  him  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  as  Memnon,  be- 
ing of  like  disposition  with  Cyrill,  doubtless  exercised  a  like  authority 
at  Ephesus,  to  that  which  the  latter  exercised  at  Alexandria,  it  more- 
over gave  him  a  great  power  in  the  city  where  the  council  was  assem- 
bled. It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  fear  of  this  power,  that  Nes- 
tonus  requested  and  obtained  of  the  imperial  commissioner  a  guard, 

1  In  the  imperiiil  sa/rra  directed  10  Ihe     ry  <m>aS(^  ivavTaxo3^  jrspi^uTjixa^ai  tA 
synods,  Haidoin.  ConoU.  T.  L  1846.  "SicrTe    arapaxov. 
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■who  suiTounclecI  his  dwelling,  and  allowed  no  one  to  enter  without 
being  annoaneed.  This,  it  is  trae,  may  be  reckoned  along  with  the 
many  other  adventitious  circumstances  of  state  which  surrounded  the 
great  bishops  of  the  Ronaan  empire,  as  indeed  hk  opponents  taunted 
him  on  this  military  attendance ;  but  a  bishop  of  the  party  Iiostilely 
disposed  to  him,  Acacius  of  Melitene,  hints  perhaps  at  the  true  motive, 
wlicn  he  says^  that  Nestonus  wis  mduced  to  this  step  hy  fmi  It  is 
true  he  explains  the  fact  according  to  his  oun  views,  attnbuting  this 
fell  to  the  b'vd  conscience  with  which  the  heretic  must  have  been 
troubled  But  i>hen  we  considei  nhat  a  fanatical  <ipirit  had  been 
breathed  into  the  Crnlhan  pattv,  what  an  influence  this  spirit  might 
exert  on  the  lude  ptjular  misses  which  weie  deioted  to  this  party, 
especially  if  the  charges  laid  agamst  Cynll  in  several  public  declara- 
tions —  and  which  appear  by  no  means  so  improbable,  to  judge  from  the 
dominion  which  he  exercised  at  Alexandria,  —  if  these  charges  are 
trae,  namely,  that  he  had  engaged  the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Egyptian  sailors  to  execute  his  tyrannical  behests,^  we  may  easily  find 
another  cause  for  the  apprehensions  of  Nestorius.  The  party  of  Cyrill 
affirmed,  it  is  true,  in  their  report  to  the  emperor,  that  no  disturbances 
had  taken  place  at  Ephesus,  which  could  have  ^ven  Nestorius  any 
occasion  for  such  precaution  j^  but  the  proverb  nught  here  be  applied, 
that  he  who  excuses  himself  is  hb  own  accuser. 

Atler  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Ephesus,  had  already  waited  seve- 
ral weeks  beyond  the  term  fixed  upon  by  the  emperor,  there  were 
many  who  should  have  assisted  at  the  synod,  that  were  still  detained  by 
various  circumstances  from  being  present.  The  absence  of  the  depu- 
ties fix)m  the  Roman  b^hop,  who  bad  been  detained  by  unfavorable  wmds, 
would  give  Cyrill  neither  concern  nor  satisfaction ;  for  he  could  reckon 
upon  their  approbation  of  whatever  he  and  his  party  might  carry 
through  at  the  council,  whether  they  were  present  at  the  proceedings 
or  not.  But  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  his  power  to  open  the 
council  without  the  assistance  of  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  and 
the  other  Syrian  bishops ;  for  it  was  from  these  alone,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  friendly  to  Nestorius,  or,  at  least,  all  of  them  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  and  altogether  independent  of  the 
Egyptian  influence,  that  he  had  to  expect  the  most  decided  opposition. 
The  patriarch  John  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  obliged  to  put  off  his 
journey  on  account  of  a  famine  which  was  then  prevailing  at  Antioch, 
beyond  what  was  usual  in  that  populous  capital  of  Ej^man  Asia  in  the 
East,  and  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults  which  had  thence  arisen.* 
Besides,  the  violent  rains  in  many  of  the  districts  through  which  the 
long  land-rout  from  Antioch  to  Ephesus  led,  had  occasioned  inunda- 

I  CondL  EphB5.  act  L  T.  I,  f.  1390.  emperor,  that  Cjrill  placed  solaiers,  proba- 

*  In  Ihe  letter  of  tho  patriarch  John  of  bij   procured   through   the   influence   of 

Antioch,  and  the  hishopa  connected  with  Memnon  of  Ephesns,  around  the  market- 

him  :   Hardnin.   1.  c.   1459.     NavroiV   ts  place,  and  set  Ihe  whole  cily  in  an  aproar. 

AijTjTtrioic  Kol  dj-poisotf  'Aaimioic  iraiAipyoK  L-  R  1438. 

7^t  nipianiiSog  ajMJco^i&oi,  L  c,  1454.     [DJi-  '  L.  c  1442, 

dor  Td  aypiaiaKov  avvayayuv  Sitrapa^e  7^  *  The  letter  of   John   io   the  emperor 

iroiif.    Nestorius  says,  in  his  report  to  the  Hai-duin.  I,  14S9. 
VOL.  n.                                        40 
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tions,  by  wliicli  the  journey  was  rendered  more  difficult  and  alow.  Six- 
teen days  had  already  elapsed  beyond  the  term  appointed  by  the 
emperor  for  the  opening  of  the  synod.  The  Syrian  bishops,  after  having 
been  tMrty  A&ys  on  the  road,  were  still  from  five  to  six  days'  jour- 
ney from  Bpheaus.  The  patriarch  John  informed  Oyrill  of  this  in  a 
respectful  letter,  which  he  sent  to  excuse  their  delay.^  After  having 
delayed  for  so  long  a  time  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  deputies  cer- 
tainly might  have  waited  for  these  few  days  longer.  But  though  forty- 
one  bishops  insisted  that  the  arrival  of  their  colleagues,  who  were  now 
distant  but  a  few  days'  journey,  ought  to  be  waited  for  ;  and  though 
they  declared  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  take  part  in  any  earlier 
assembhng  of  the  council ;  though  Nesterius  would  receive  na  message 
from  a  party  assembly ;  though  the  imperial  commissioner  issued 
several  protests  against  the  regularity  of  such  an  assembly,  which  was 
counter,  to  the  emperor's  summons  ;  yet  Cyrill,  having  secured  the  sup- 
port of  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Juvenahs,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  relying  upon  the  vast  number  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  not  to  be  deteiTcd  by  any  of  these  thmgs  ;  and  on  the 
22d  of  June,  A.D.  431,  he  opened  the  synod  with  about  two  hundred 
bishops.  He  endeavored  afterwards,  it  is  true,  to  justify  this  proceed- 
ing, on  the  pretence  that  the  patriarch  John  had  purposely  delayed  ; 
that  he  was  unwillhig  to  take  any  part  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  to 
be  pronounced  on  Mestorius,  which  he  doubtless  foresaw  would  be  the 
result  of  the  synod,  and  of  which  affair  he  was  heartily  ashamed ;  while 
many  of  the  bishops  coming  from  Eastern  Asia  had  mentioned,  in  the 
commission  of  their  patriarch,  that  the  council  might  do  what  they 
pleased,  without  waiting  for  their  arrival.^  But  the  above-mentioned 
letter  of  the  patriarch  John  seems  more  deserving  of  credit  than  this 
assertion  of  Cyrill,  as  the  latter  would  naturally  seek  after  ever^  thing 
in  the  shape  of  an  excuse  for  a  mode  of  procedure  so  manifestly  illegal ; 
and  it  is  moreover  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  patriarch  John,  who 
then  assuredly  entertained  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  friend  Nesto- 
riua,  would  have  designedly  sacrificed  him  to  the  Oyrillian  party,  whom 
he  iJien  had  no  occasion  whatever  to  fear. 

Thk  assembly  was  partly  a  bhnd  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Cyrill, 
who  by  various  artifices  had  contrived  to  gain  the  entire  influence  over 
it,®  and  partly  it  was  governed  by  the  wildest  fanaticism.  Of  course, 
a  regular  and  orderly  investigation  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  result 
to  be  arrived  at,  had  already  been  settled  and  determined ;  and  hence 
all  the  proceedings  which  were  to  lead  to  it,  could  easily  be  despatehed 
in  a  suigle  day.     Cyrill',  as  the  champion  of  the  pure  doctrine,  was 

1  Concil.  Ephes.  Pai'3. 1,  c,  21.  Hai-duin  Mai'es:  npo^Suv  6  Kupii^c  ruQ  unoiic 
I,  5343.  Tu  fapfidit(f>,  i^  irefwfivTi  Toi;  if&a^fioi! 

'  Cvi'ill  in  liis  letter  U)  the  clai^  of  Con-  tIjh  aofav  izpomTiajcev.  S.  Condi,  Chalo. 
stantinople.    I.  Harduin.  f.  1435.  act.  10,  Hardiiiii.  II,  f.  630.    Ibas  was  one 

*  Cyrill  is  said  to  have  made  nsa,  in  this    of  the  Orientals  who  oime  to   Ephesna 
ease  also,  of  briberr;  a  favorita  means  of 
his  for  accomplishing  his  ends.    This  is 
intimated  by  tl     ' '  '        "         "  "' 
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loaded  with  flattering  encomiums ;  hia  lettera  to  Nestorius,  which  were 
read,  and  his  aaathemaa,  were  applauded  as  expressing  the  pure  doc- 
tnne.  Nestorius  having  declined  two  invitations  of  the  council  to  be 
present  at  their  deliberations,  and  having  declared  that  he  should  ap- 
pear only  when  all  the  bishops  were  assembled ;  a  third  s- 


the  customary  form,  which  waa  usually  observed  even  when  men  were 
acting  in  the  very  face  of  the  laws,  was  now  sent  to  him  by  four  bishops, 
accompanied  by  a  notary  and  a  church  prelector.^  Nestorius,  who, 
accordmg  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  assembly,  was  to  appear  as  an 
assistant  in  the  investigationa,  not  as  a  defendant  on  trial,  was  called 
upon  by  the  most  holy  synod,  aa  they  styled  themselves,  to  vindicate 
himself;  and  was  threatened,  in  case  he  did  not  appear  and  answer  to 
the  written  and  oral  charges  laid  against  lum,  that  the  synod  would  find 
it  necessary  to  proceed  against  him  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules. 
The  guard,  who  were  stationed  in  the  front  court  of  the  house,  refiised, 
according  to  their  orders,  to  admit  the  bishops  to  Nestorius,  and  more- 
over informed  them  that,  if  they  waited  till  night,  they  would  receive 
no  other  answer  from  Nestorius  than  the  one  already  ^ven.^ 

Although  Nestorius  had  every  lawfid  reason  to  protest  against  this 
tribunal,^  yet  tlie  council  proceeded  to  consider  itself  as  the  regular 
body  to  judge  and  decide  upon  his  case ;  and  his  refusal  to  appear  be- 
fore them  was  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own  part  of  his  guilt. 
His  letters  to  Cyrill  were  read,  and  received  with  marks  of  disapprobation 
""  universal  as  the  applauses  bestowed  on  the  letters  of  Cyrill.     One 


proof  of  the  unchristian,  fanatical  passion  which  animated  this  synod 
was  given  in  the  following  sally  of  the  bishop  Euoptios  of  Ptolemais  3 
at  the  reading  of  these  letters  :  "  As  those,"  said  he,  "  who  counterfeit 
the  imperial  coin  deserve  the  extremest  punishment,  so  Nestorius,  who 
has  presumed  to  falsify  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  deserves  every  pun- 
ishment both  from  God  and  man."  *  Even  familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius 
and  his  friends,  dropped  in  their  conversations  with  other  bishops  during 
their  residence  at  Ephesus,  were  brought  up.  against  him  and  perverted^ 
In  the  vehemence  into  which  a  man  of  his  temperament  might  easily 
be  hurried  in  dispute,  he  had  remarked,  when  reprobating  the  crass- 
sounding  expressions  of  the  other  party,  that  it  surely  could  not  be 
affirmed,  God  had  been  two  or  three  months  old.  This  was  so  con- 
strued as  if  he  meant  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  One  of  Nestorius' 
friends  had  said,  that  the  Jew-s  could  bring  suffering  on  the  man  indeed, 
but  not  on  the  deity  itself.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unheard-of  blas- 
phemy, as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Jews,  and  to  extenuate  their  sin.'* 
The  synod  accordingly,  as  they  declared  with  pbarisaical  hypocrisy, 
afia-  iwmy  tears,  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
letter  of  the  Eoman  bishop  Coelestin,  pronounced  the  sentence,  which 
they  dared  to  express  in  the  following  form :    "  Oui-  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt, 

'_  For  the  purpose  of  rending  before  Nes-  man  from  liis  brother  tina  preriecesBor,  tha 
'°""sthe  letter  of  lie  synod,  and  taking  a    genlle  and  free-minded  Svnesiiis, 

'  S.  Haidnin.  Condi.  T.  1.  f,  1362.       ,  5  Harduiii.  f.  1398  and  139a 

*  Who  must  have  been  n  very  different 
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by  Nestoriua  blasphemed,  has  ordained,  by  Has  most  holy  synod,  that 
the  Neatorius  above  named  should  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity and  from  the  whole  college  of  priesta."  ^  After  the  synod  had 
passed  this  sentence,thebi5hopRheginu3of  Con3tantda,on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  preached  a  discourse,  which,  short  as  it  is,  presents  a  most  singu- 
lar exhibitJOB  of  extravagant  dogmatic  formulas,  repugnant  to  all  human 
and  Christian  feelings,  and  even  savoring  of  idolatry,  by  ivbieb  it  was 
imagined  to  do  honor  to  the  living  Christ ;  a  picture  of  fanaticism  sacri- 
ficing as  well  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  that  of  reason.  On  the  ground  of 
this  dispute  about  pitiable  forms  of  conception,  pitiable  in  the  comparison 
with  Christianity,  which  is  spirit  and  life,  and  the  essence  of  which  is 
love,  the  victun  now  branded  as  a  heretic  was  pronounced  worse  than 
C^n  and  the  Sodomites.  The  earth  ought,  of  good  rights,  to  open  and 
swallow  him  up ;  fire  ought  to  rain  down  on  him  from  heaven,  that  the 
simple  might  see  his  transgression  punished !  The  God  Logos,  wbom 
he  had  ventured  to  sever,  who  had  come  forth  in  the  flesh  from  Mary 
the  mother  of  God,  would  appoint  for  him  the  punishment  of  eternal 
torments  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The  bishop  concluded  his  discourse 
mth  an  invitation  opposed  to  the  Antiochian  creed,  and  coi^onant  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reoiarks,  as  follows :  "  But  let  us  worship  and 
adore  the  God  Logos,  who  has  condescended  to  walk  among  m  in  the 
flesh,  without  separating  himself  from  the  essence  of  the  Father  ! "  ^ — 
As  if  this  worship  of  Uie  incarnate  God  did  not  exist  among  the  party 
of  Nestorius,  because  they  expressed  themselves,  respecting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  incarnate  God,  in  other  dogmatic  forms !  Thus  a, 
new  slavery  to  forms  of  expression  in  religion  was  agsun  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ! 

Cyril!  caused  the  above  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  u])on  Nes- 
torius to  be  publicly  affixed  at  Epbesus,  and  indeed  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds  throngh  the  whole  city,^  The  bishops  who  had  constituted  that 
assembly,  or  who  formed  the  Cyrillian  party,  moreover,  despatched  a 
letter  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  this  party  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they 
informed  him  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  synod,  which  they  affirmed 
themselves  to  be.  They  ofiered  various  excuses,  the  emptiness  of 
which  could  easily  be  exposed,  for  opening  the  proceedings  before  the 
arrival  of  the  patriarch  John  and  his  associates.  They  resorted  to  the 
most  abominable  perversions  of  those  familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius 
tdready  mentioned,  in  order  to  present  him  in  the  light  of  a  blasphemer 
of  the  holiest  things.  They  affirmed  he  had  not  ceased  to  maintain 
that  He  who  had  for  our  sakes  become  man,  ought  not  to  be  called 
God ;  that  he  made  the  bimian  nature  whicli  the  deity  had  assumed 
from  love  to  man,  an  objection  to  that  deity ;  that  he  ridiculed  the 
m_vstery  of  the  divine  incarnation.  They  prayed  the  emperor  to  com- 
mand, that  the  entire  doctrine  of  Nestorius  should  be  expunged  from 
tlie  churches,  and  that  his  books,  by  which  he  sought  to  deny  the  grace 
of  God,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  wherever  they  might  be 
found. 

n  of  tlie  Comes  Can- 
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Neslonus,  md  ten  bishops  united  will,  liim,  thereupon  sent  another 
letter  to  the  empepot,  m  which  thoj  described,  «ccordin|?  to  the  troth, 
the  arbitr«rj  Mid  illegal  proceedinga  of  Cjrill  and  Memion.  Thej 
submitted  to  the  empepop  the  just  petition,  that  he  would-eithep  aocupe 
tor  tliem  a  pesidenoe  at  Ephesus  safe  from  injury,  and  order  the  con- 
stitution  of  a  regular  aasemblj ;  so  that  none  of  the  clergy  or  monks, 
wbethor  belonging  to  themselves  or  to  the  Egyptians,  Mid  none  of  the 
bishops  who  had  not  been  caUed,  might  be  present  to  disturb  the  synod 
(only  two  bishops  from  each  metropolitan  diocese,  men  competent  to 
enter  into  such  investigations,  were  to  attend  the  assembly  with  their 
metropolitans  ;)i  or  that  the  emperor  would  enable  them  to  return  baek 
tree  trom  penl  to  their  churches.  This  demand  clearly  plaoes  the 
party  of  Neslorms  m  an  advantageons  light.  It  is  evident  that  they 
wished  to  obtam  the  victory,  hot  by  superiority  of  nnmbeia.not  by  vii 
lence  and  clainor,  but  by  calm  and  rational  investigation ;  whereii,  on 
the  other  hand,  asiapioion  of  the  opposite  Mnd  is  thereby  cast  on  the 
party  of  (JyriU. 

The  imperial  commissioner  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Nestorins :  as 
indeed  he  had  at  the  very  outset  declared  the  assembly  of  Cyrill's 
party  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  emperor's  letters  warrant.  He 
thepefore  msislod  that  their  decrees  could  have  no  legal  vnliditv ;  and 
m  conformity  with  these  views,  he  drew  np  also  on  hil  part »  popirt  to 
he  emperop,  and  advised  those  bishops  who  had  not  teen  present  at 
me  Oytihan  assemblies,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  forced  to  snb- 
scpibe  the  deopces  of  that  body,  but  to  wait  tin  the  arrival  of  the  Syrian 
patnapcli  Candidian,  on  account  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
Bypian  chupch  papty,  might  be  accused  of  a  partiality  nnbefitting  his 
position  :  but  it  appeaps  evident  that  he  did  not  espouse  the  party  of 
any  doctrinal  system ;  but,  conformably  to  bis  office,  took  papt,  otcoupse 
with  those  who  most  rigidly  observed  the  forms  of  law.  Where  the 
matter  related  to  a  conflict  between  arbitrary  wiU  and  legal  order,  it 
was  the  duty  of  his  office  not  to  remam  neutral. 

But  his  neutrality  alone  would  appear  a  crhne  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ambitious  or  fanatical  bishops  of  the  Cyrilhui  party.  Still  fess  could 
tliey  pardon  it  m  him,  that  he  shonld  adopt  in  earnest  the  cause  of 
nght,  and  send  to  Constantinople  a  report  of  their  tyranny  which  was 
•ocordmg  to  the  truth.  Since,  then,  these  people  looked  upon  evepy. 
thing  with  the  eye  of  passion,  and  mdnlged  themselves  in  the  most 
abominable  pepvepsiona  of  wopds  and  actions,  in  evepy  sort  of  exaggei^ 
ation,  and  even  falsehood;  wo  can  give  no  confidence  to  what  they 
report  concepmng  the  violent  condnct  of  the  man  whom  cpcdible 
testimony  peppesents  to  us  as  acting  uniformly  on  the  side  of  order  and 
within  the  bounds  of  his  commission.^ 

The  bishop  John  of  Antioch  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  Hs  companions 
as  he  had  promised,  a  few  days  after  the  opganisiation  of  the  assemblv 
which  had  been  fopmod  by  Oyrill.     Although  it  may  have  been  true 


3  a'>\^*^^ii«„.       ^'    .    I     f  u  5.'^  manifestly  lyins  letler  to  the  clergy  al 

,l..i?h      ^  pertieyarly  from  what  Consiaalingple.    Harduin.   Condi  to    f 

the  hzshop  Memnon  of  Ephesue  repona  ij  ^■j«^<i.      u  i 
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as  was  reported  by  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  the  Cyrilliaii 
council  had  sent  deputies  to  meet  him  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  yet  these  assuredly  did  not  conduct 
themselves  in  any  way  suited  to  make  a  favorable  impression  oa  him ; 
aud  an  a.rhitraa-y  act  like  that  which  had  just  been  consummated, 
admitted,  in  truUi,  of  no  palliation.  John  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
highly  offended  at  it;  and  he  was  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  by  the  doctrinal  principles  which  he  advocated,  to  consider 
the  proceedmgs  of  that  council  as  ivithout  force,  and  to  declare  tiiem 
so.  It  is  true  that  he  himself  did  not  conduct,  in  this  case,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He,  with  his  bbhops,  —  of  whom 
there  were  but  thirty,  — and  a  few  more,  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
council,  which  considered  itself  to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The 
Cyrillian  part?  found  something  particularly  exceptionable  and  contrary 
to  order  in  the  fact,  that  bo  inconsiderable  a  nunoritj;  should  set 
themselves  up  aa  judges  over  so  overwhelming  a  majority ;  but  the 
patriarch  John  maintained  that  that  majority  could  hare  no  weight,  since 
it  was  composed,  for  the  moat  part,  of  bishops  from  Egypt  and  from  Asia 
Tbiinor,  wholly  dependent  on  Cyrill  and  Memnon.  Candidian  considered 
it  his  duty  to  present  himself  also  before  this  party  convention,  as  he 
had  done  before  the  previous  one.  He  here  made  report  of  the  conduct 
he  had  there  observed :  he  read  before  them  the  imperial  ordinance, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  whole  council,  and  then  iramediateli?  with- 
drew. The  council  now  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon  Cyrill  and 
Memnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  took  any  part 
in  the  proceedmgs  of  that  pai-ty  assembly,  until  they  should  manifest 
penitence  and  condemn  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill.  This  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  two  bishops  they  made  known  by  posting  it  up 
publicly ;  and  they  drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the 
emperor.  In  accordance  therewith,  they  called  upon  the  other  bishops 
to  separate  themselves  from  CyriJl  and  Menmon,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  forming  a  general  council  according  to  the  imperial  letters 
patent.  . 

But  Cyrill  governed  the  collective  body  of  the  bishops  with  whom 
he  had  held  the  first  council.  Meantime  the  deputies  of  the  Roman 
bishop  arrived,  who  had  received  instmetions  to  proceed  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  advice  and  will  of  Cyrill,  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
insist  on  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  Roman  church.  If  the 
synod  fell  into  disputes,  they  should  be  mindful  that  it  did  not  become 
them  to  take  any  share  as  a  party  in  the  controversy,  hut  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  others.^  These  deputies, 
therefore,  stuck  closely  throughout  to  the  council  of  Cyrill:  they 
requested  the  earher  proceedings  to  be  read  to  them  at  one  of  its 
sessions,  and  signified  their  approbation  of  the  whole. "   So  this  council 


1  The  worfa  of  the  commonitoTium,  which  fadetia.    Et  anctoritatem  sedis  aposlohcie 

CkElcstin  gave  to  hia  legates,  were  as  fol-  eusttjdiri  debere  mandamus.  Ad  disceptaUo- 

lows :  Ad  fratrem  et  coepiscopum  nostram  nem  si  fuerit  yentnm,  tos  de  eonim  senien- 

CTrillnm  eonsilium  -vestrnm  omne  conrer-  tils  judieare  debetis,  non  snbire  cBilameQ 

tile,  et  quioquid  in  ejos  -viderilJs  arbitrio,  Haduin.  L  c.  f.  1347, 
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Eow  considered  itself  warranted  to  claim  for  itself  the  authority  of  the 
KiOman  bishop.  On  the  presentation  of  a  complaint  to  this  party-council 
by  Cyrill  and  Memnon,  the  patriarch  John  was  in  the  customary,  form 
thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  it,  and  defend  his  conduct ;  the 
penalties  of  the  church  being  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  as 
John  declined  entering  into  any  negociations  with  this  council,  —  which 
he  did  not  recognize  as  a  regular  one,  but  declared  that,  after  he  had 
made  out  his  report  in  full  to  Constantinople,  he  should  merely  wait 
until  he  could  receive  from  there  leave  to  return  home,  —  the  council 
passed  sentence  on  him  and  his  associates,  that  they  should  in  the  first 
place  be  suspended  from  their  episcopaJ  and  priestly  functions,  reserving 
the  whole  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  be  employed  against 
them,  in  case  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Candidian  was  producing  the  effect  at 
Constantinople,  which,  if  the  fanaticism  and  intrigue  of  a  court  party 
had  not  stood  in  the  way,  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  it.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  synod  drawn  up 
with  impartiality  and  moderation,  of  which  an  imperial  ofEcer,  the 
magistrianus  Palladius,  was  made  the  bearer.  The  emperor  censured  in 
it  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  bishops,  which  had  manifestly  proceeded 
from  passion,  yet  without  designating  any  persons  by  name  against  whom 
tliis  censure  was  particularly  directed.  He  declared  that  he  would 
approve  only  of  the  result  of  a  deliberation  on  the  disputed  doctrine, 
instituted  by  the  whole  council  in  common.  Another  imperial  commis- 
sioner of  rank  was  to  observe  the  course  of  proceedings  in  company 
with  Candidian,  and  prevent  any  fiirther  steps  contrary  to  law.  Until 
then,  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  his 
diocese,  or  to  visit  the  eourt.^  The  emperor  avowed  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  person  of  Nestorius  or  of  any  other  iudividuaJ,  as  the  cause 
of  truth,  which  lay  near  bia  heart.^  The  imperial  messenger  above 
mentioned  must  doubtless  have  been  charged  by  the  emperor  —  so 
important  seemed  to  him  this  occasion  —  to  hasten  in  every  way  his 
journey  to  Ephesus  and  his  return  to  Constantinople ;  for  the  aiiswer 
of  the  Cyrillian  synod  which  he  brought  hack,  was  dated  the  first  of 
July.  These  bishops  defended  themselves  therein  agMust  the  reproach 
of  pas^onate  conduct ;  they  persisted  in  maintaining,  that  Nestorius 
had  been  rightfully  deposed  on  account  of  his  erroneous  doctrines ; 
and  they  accused  the  count  Candidian  of  having,  out  of  partiality  to 
JJestorius,  given  a  false  representation  of  the  whole  matter.  A  letter 
of  this  sort,  however,  would  produce  but  little  effect.  Candidian's 
report  to  the  emperor,  which  bore  on  its  very  face  the  impress  of  truth, 
furnished  a  ready  key  to  esplam  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  Besides, 
the  count  Irena^us,  who  accompanied  Nestorius  to  Ephesus,  and  had 
shown  himself  there  to  be  a  true  friend,  and  many  other  persons  of  con- 
sideration at  Constantinople,  who  were  also  his  friends,  warmly  supported 
his  cause.  Cyrill  was  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means,  to  turn 
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the  balance  in  his  favor.  He  could  reckon  upon  the  ignorant,  fanatical 
zealots  among  the  monks  of  that  citj.  Among  these  was  an  Archi- 
mandrite by  the  name  of  Dalmatius,  who  stood  in  the  highest  consider- 
ation. For  eight  and  forty  years  he  had  never  left  the  eel!  in  which 
he  had  immured  himself!  The  emperor  himself  had  occasionally 
visited  him  there,  to  ask  for  his  intercessions.  But  he  had  sometimes 
besought  him  in  vain  —  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  which 
frequently  filled  Constantinople  with  alarm  —  to  leave  his  solitude,  and 
take  part  in  the  public  penitential  processions.'  We  may  presume 
that  the  new  patriarch  from  the  Antiochian  school  had  already  from 
the  first  been  represented  to  this  monk,  by  Alexandrian  influence,  as  a 
dangerous  teacher  of  error ;  for,  after  the  arrival  of  Nestorius,  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  those  who  vbited  him  in  his  cell :  "  Take  heed  t«  your- 
selves, my  brethren ;  for  an  evil  beast  has  come  into  this  city,  and  he 
may  injure  many  by  his  doctrines.^  "  This  person,  then,  Cyi-ill  contrived 
to  rouse  to  action  in  favor  of  his  own  party  and  aims,  by  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  Nestorius,  and  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  defenders  of  the  tme  faith  on  that  accoimt.  This 
story  Dalmatius  received  through  a  letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
monks  residing  at  Constantinopie,  which  a  beggar  brought  to  that  city, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  reed;  —  whether  the  truth  was  that  Cyriil,  as  he 
pretended,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  this  shift,  in  order  to  have  the  letter 
safely  reach  its  destination,  because  the  men  who  sought  to  frustrate 
Cyrill'a  plots  took  pains  to  intercept  his  communications  to  the  clergy 
and  monks  at  Constantinople;  —  or  whether  it  was  that. the  necessity 
of  employing  sitch  means  was  a  mere  pretence,  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  minds  of  his  partisans  by  such  evidence  of  the 
oppression  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Might  we  suppose  that  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  was  no  beggar,  but  a  bishop  in  the  disguise  of  one, 
we  should  then  see  another  motive  for  resorting  to  this  species  of 
secret  communication;  —  the  bearer  who  was  to  visit  Constantinople 
unperceived,  under  this  disguise,  would  doubtless  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  other  oral  commissions. 

This  message,  then,  set  the  whole  party  of  zealous  monks  in  commo- 
tion. Dalmatius  imagined  himself  aanimoned  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
to  come  forth  from  Ms  solitude  of  eight  and  forty  years,  in  order  to 
save  the  churches  from  the  great  threatening  danger.  All  the  monks  and 
abbots  forsook  their  cloisters,  and,  chanting  psahns  with  alternate  choirs, 
marched  in  procesaon  with  burning  torches,  Dalmatius  at  their  head, 
to  the  palace  of  the  emperor.     A  procession  of  this  sort  could  not 

iHarduin.  I.e.  f.  1587.  by  Bandnri,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ha 

"  L.  c.    1*47.      This   Dalmatius   was   a  impci-inm  orientals.     When  the  new  patri- 

wriler  at  one  of  the  imperial  buriains,  axo-  archs  enuired  upon  their  office,  it  was  the 

;\opH5f  h  ry  Jeutipp  ax"}.^,  and  had  a  wife  Custom  for  them  first  10  visit  and  pay  their 

and  children,  —  when,  through  the  influence  raspacts  to  D^matiiia,  in  his  cell.     Bat 

of  a  venerated  monli,  Isacios,  he  was  in-  Kestoriua,  according  to  this  account,  had 

daced  to  become  a  monk.    He  obtained  not  been  admitted  to  him.    It  is  easy  to  see 

great  influence,  was  frequently  called  upon  what  advantage  Cyriil  might  gain  by  se- 

to  settle  quarrels  among  citizens,  as  is  lold  caring  such  an  instrumeni- 
iti  aia  Gteefe  history  of  his  life,  published 
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fail  to  set  the  people  all  in  a  ferment,  and  to  spread  the  alarm  far 
and  wide,  that  the  true  faith  \yas  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  and  hence 
vast  multitudes  of  the  people  joined  the  procession.  The  abbots  were 
summoned  to  an  audience  in  the  palace,  while  the  crowds  of  monks 
Md  of  the  people  remained  standing  before  it,  chanting  in  their  choirs. 
Dalmatira  addi-essed  the  emperor  before  a  crowded  court,  in  the  same 
bold  and  confident  tone  in  which  he  ivas  wont  to  converse  with  him. 
He  handed  over  to  him  the  letter  of  the  synod ;  and  the  weak  emperor 
said,  if  the  case  stood  thus,  the  bishops  might  have  leave  to  come  from 
Ephesus.  But  Dalmatius  complained,  that  of  the  other  party,  as 
many  as  pleased  were  permitted  to  come  to  Constantinople :  on  the 
other  hand,  whoever  of  the  Cyrillian  synod  wished  to  come  were 
detained  in  custody.  He  asked  the  emperor,  in  his  usual  style,  to  whom 
he  would  ^ve  ear,  — the  six  thousand  bishops,  or  one  godless  man; 
and  got  him  to  promise  that  the  Cyrillian  party  should  be  permitted  to 
send  deputies  to  Constantinople.  When  Dalmatiua  announced  to  the 
assembled  crowd  that  a  favorable  answer  had  been  received  from  the 
emperor,  the  whole  procession,  singing  songs  of  praUe  from  the  l^Oth 
Psalm,  moved  forward  to  a  church,  where  Dalmatius  was  to  read  the 
letter  of  the  synod,  and  give  an  account  of  his  audience.  After 
the  letter  had  been  read,  the  assembled  people  shouted  with  one  voice, 
"  Anathema  to  Ifestorius."  Also  tlie  address  of  Dahnatius  to  them 
was  followed  by  an  equally  loud  anathema.^  . 

Upon  this,  the  Cyrillian  party  sent  three  bishops  to  Constantinople; 
^d  it  soon  became  evident  what  an  ascendant  influence  the  artifices 
of  these  men  had  succeeded  in  acquiring.  Some  who  had  been  till 
now  the  favorers  of  Nestorius,  among  the  rest  the  imperial  chamberlain 
Scholasticus,  were  so  wrought  upon  as  to  join  the  party  against  him ; 
it  being  represented,  by  the  wilful  perversion  of  some  of  his  familiar 
remarks  in  conversation,  that  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  tolei-ate  the 
application  of  the  term-Ss(;™,of  to  Mary.  Kestorius  deemed  it  Vieces- 
sary,  therefore,  tu  clear  himself  from  these  aspersions.  He  assured 
Scholasticus,  that  his  views  on  that  point  continued  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  he  had  consUntly  professed  at  Constantinople ;  that  he  con- 
sidered ihe_  union  of  the  two  designations  of  Mary,  flE<57o«of  and  ui^pwo- 
roKoc,  in  their  different  references,  to  be  the  mark  and  badge  of  perfect 
orthodflxy.  He  commended  in  him  his  solicitude  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  faith.  Were  this  — he  added  — but  secured,  he  wovdd 
joyfully  resign  the  episcopal  dignity.  In  any  such  case,  his  friend 
might  regard  the  present  letter  as  one  in  which  he  took  leave  of  him ; 
for  glad  would  he  be  to  return  back  to  his  old  cloister-life,  since  he 
knew  of  nothing  higher  or  more  blessed  than  such  tranquillity.  And 
well  might  it  be  that  Nestorius,  after  so  much  sorrowful  experience  of 
a  turbulent,  distracted,  and  care-worn  life,  sincerely  longed  after  his 
former  silent  and  tranquil  retirement. 


Hie  quoation  driacs,  how  much   trulli     fact  that  Revernl  bishops,  who  had 

vfliihs  '"■"''"■  "f  ■'■-  "" —  -.1—1.-     Conslanlinople  for  the  purpose  of 

dislurbauces,  had  been  jiiBt]y  arrested. 


Ifly  at  ihe  bottom  of  this  stofj;  — whether     Cons  tan  linople  for  the  purpose  of  exdtiDg 
•^^  "?,'?*  "f"""™"*^?  to  inflame  the     disturbances,  had  been  iiiBtW  arrested. 


leal  of  Dalmatius,  or  whetjier  it  was  tie        i"  L.  i.  f.  1587. 
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The  Asiatic  bishops  who  were  stili  assembled  at  Ephesus  had  mean- 
while, with  a  view  ijo  comiteracb  the  influence  of  the  Cyrillian  party, 
prevailed  on  the  cornea  Irenffius,  the  old  friend  of  Neetorius,  to  repair 
to  Constantinople  with  a  letter  with  which  they  furnished  him.  He 
arrived  there  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cyrillian  bishops ; 
and  must  soon  perceive,  that  the  latter  had  been  well  received  by  the 
nobk'i  an  1  highei  offii,i  i  s  of  state ,  and  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  weai  en  the  effect  of  Candidian's  report.  He  labored  earnestly  to 
eounteiact  their  influence  at  ccmt ;  he  prevmled  upon  tJbe  emperor, 
with  his  chief  ministers  of  state,  to  grant  a  common  audience  to  him 
and  the  E^^tian  deputies,  and  liiten  to  the  representations  of  both 
paities  He  succeeded  m  ecnvmcing  tJie  emperor,  as  he  writes  in  the 
joumal  of  his  commission,  that  the  party  of  Cyriil  had  proceeded  iu  a 
way  directly  contrary  to  law,  so  that  the  emperor  was  already  on  the  very 
point  of  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  second  assembly  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  patriarch  John,  and  of  thi'eatening  additional  punish- 
ments to  the  bishops  deposed  by  that  body.  But  the  feeble  sovereign 
was^  the  mere  tool  of  courtparties,  who  were  themselves  in  turn  ex- 
posed to  manifold  influences  from  without.  Soon  after,  the  physician 
John,  secretary  ^  of  the  patriarch  Cyriil,  came  on  a  visit  to  Constanfi- 
nople  ;  and  this  person  soon  found  means  of  giving  the  whole  business 
an  entirely  different  turn.  Now,  the  different  opinions  prevdling  at 
court  became  manifest.  Some,  whose  hearts  were  solely  bent  on  the 
restoration  of  quiet,  desired,  in  order  that  this  might  be  obtained  in  the 
amplest  way,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  right  or  wrong 
of  either  party  ;  but  that,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  all  three  of  the  bishops 
should  be  deposed.  Others  proposed  fliat  the  sentences  of  both  ades 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  deputies  should  be  sent  for  from  Ephesus 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  through  them  the  real  course  which 
matters  had  taken,  and  of  learning  to  which  side  the  charge  of  iflegal 
conduct  ought  to  be  laid.  Many  who  favored  (TyrOl's  party  endeavored 
to  procure,  that  they  themselves  might  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  with  full 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter  on  the  spot.^ 

The  party  of  Cyril!,  however,  could  not  as  yet  obtain  the  victory : 
the  influence  of  the  moderate  claas  at  court  was  still,  as  it  would  seem, 
too  powerful  for  them.  For  the  present,  the  plan  first  mentioned  was 
adopted ;  and  an  individual  who  would  have  been  by  no  means  the  choice 
of  the  Cyrillian  party,  since  he  had  no  disposition  to  serve  as  the  tool 
of  a  church  or  theological  sect,  John,  the  ministerial  secretary  of  state, 
(comes  saerarum,)  was  sent  to  Ephesus.  He  arrived  in  that  city  with 
an  imperial  letter  of  commission,  (sacra,)  in  which  it  was  commanded, 
that  all  the  three  bishops  deposed  by  the  synods  should  reraMn  de- 
posed ;  and  in  which  the  members  of  the  council  were  exhorted  to  lay 
by  their  mutual  strifes,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  return  in  peace 
and  concord  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  count  John  faithfiilly  maintained  the  position  which  he  was 
hound  to  maintain  as  a  minister  of  the  state,  acting  on  the  same  princi- 

lic,  as  in  this  period  physicians  are  not  rarclj 
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pics  as  Caiididian  had  'lone,  — without  whose  concurrence,  moreover, 
lie  took  no  step  whatever.  He  first  invited  aU  the  bishops  to  a  meet- 
ing m  his  own  apartments,  where  he  wished  to  read  over  to  them  the 
imperial  commission.  But  here  he  hecame  witoess  of  a  most  vehem- 
mt  contest  between  the  two  parties.^  When  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  had  already  been  spent  in  these  disputes,  he  unceremoniously  inter- 
fered with  the  authority  of  force  Nestorius  and  Cjiill  he  removed 
at  once.^  To  the  rest  he  read  the  naf  enal  letter,  and,  for  the  puri>ose 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  preventmg  distni bonces,  he  committLd  the 
three  deposed  bishops  to  a  respectable  and  s^fe  custody  After  this, 
he  labored  in  every  way  tc  restore  peace  between  the  two  paities. 
John  of  Antioeh  and  his  associates  manifcbted  at  once  i  reidj  ind 
willing  disposition  for  this.  They  were  prepaied  to  submit  to  the  em- 
peror's decision,  which  approved  the  deciees  of  both  the  synols  and 
they  were  inclined  to  come  to  an  Sj^reement  with  the  other  paitj  pro- 
vided the  latter  would  but  agree  to  LOnderan  the  anathemis  of  f^rill. 
But  the  party  of  Cyrill  was  by  no  means  ao  comphant  The  i.erson  of 
their  leader  was  to  them  of  much  mure  importance  than  the  jeisjn  of 
Nestorius  to  their  opponents.  They  would  listen  to  no  teims  of  agi ce- 
ment, unless  the  other  party  retraoted  e^  ery  thmg,  manife'ited  their 
repentance  to  the  synod,  which  they  consideied  themselves  alone  to  be, 
and  condemned,  in  writmg,  Nestorius  and  hit.  dcctimes  Thcie  things 
the  other  party  of  course  could  not  consent  to  do.  As  the  count  was 
extremely  anxious  to  convey  the  news  to  Constantinople,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  victory  over  the  passions  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
nnitmg  them  on  terms  of  peace,  he  sought  now  to  enter  at  least  into 
negotiations  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  cormnon  confession  of  faith.  But 
neither  would  the  Egj-ptian  party  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  anything 
of  this  kind.2  The  Onentals  had  been  accused,  in  the  rumors  industri- 
ously circulated  against  them'  by  their  opponents  at  Constantinople,  of 
wishing  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  honor  of  being  called  Se6roia>i.  The  em- 
peror had  expressly  charged  the  count  John  to  get  them  to  declare 
themselves  on  this  point.  Thus  they  were  led  to  di-aw  up  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which,  after  distinguishing  with  precision  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  they  declared  that,  as  confession  was  made  of  one  Son  of 
God,  one  Lord,  and  one  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  a  union  without  confu- 
sion of  the  two  natures  ;  so  too,  in  the  same  sense,^  Mary  was  called  the 
mother  of  God,  because  Christ,  from  the  time  of  the  conception,  united 
with  himself  the  temple  he  had  assumed.*     This  confession  of  faith  was 

1  He  sa  js  hiragelf,  in  his  letter  to  the  em.  confession  of  fnitli,  there  was  schism  among 
peror:  Magna  facta  est  seditio,  immo  prce-  the  Orientals  themselves,  as  all  were  not 
linra  et  pugna.  eatisfieil  with  this  retention  of  tiie  word 

2  See  their  own  declaration,  1.  c  1594.         fieorOKOf.    That  this  was  a  correet  asser- 
'  Sccundnm  hnno  inconfueis  nnionia  in-    tion,  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to 

tellectum.    See  epislola  Johannis,  in  the  Theodoret  by  Alexander,  hishop  of  Hie- 

Synodicon  pnhlished  bv  Lunas,  (see  above,)  rapolis,  who  was  present  at  Ephesus  during 

c.  1 7 ;  Lapus  opera,  T.  VII.  f,  56.  these  proceedings,  in  Lnpus,  i.  c.  94.    Also 

'  There  maj,  indeed,  have  been  some  to  bo  found  in  operib.  Theodoreti  ed.  Ha- 

grounds  for  the  assertion  of  liie  Cyrillian  lens.  IV.  p.  745.    This  zealous  advocate  of 

synod,  in  their  report  to  their  partisans  at  the  Sjrlan  chnrob  doctrines  sees,  in  the 

Constnntiiiople,  that,  in  drawing  up  this  compliant  disposition  whidi  was  then  so 
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laid  before  tlie  emperor  in  a  letter  which  tie  patriarch  John  wrote  him 
in  the  name  of  the  synod. 

Bat  as  the  count  John  now  saw  that  all  his  pains  to  effect  the  res- 
toration of  peace  were  defeated  hy  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  Cyril- 
lian  party ;  as  he  was  accused  by  them  of  party  proceedings,  and  of 
dispatching  false  reports  to  Constantinople,  he  finally  called  upon  the 
emperor  himself  to  send  for  deputies  from  both  parties,  and  enter  per- 
sonally into  aa  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 

This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  eight  bishops  from  each  of  the  two 
parties  were  summoned  as  deputies  to  Constantinople,  Soon  after  their 
departure  from  Ephesus,  Nestoriua  received  there  a  letter  fi'om  the 
pretorian  prefect,  by  which  he  was  informed,  in  answer  to  hb  own  pre- 
vious letter,  (see  above,)  that  the  emperor  had  ^ven  all  the  orders 
necessary  for  liis  returning  back,  in  the  most  convenient  and  desirable 
manner,  to  his  cloister.  In  this  letter  there  appears  no  trace  of  an 
unfriendly  feehng  towards  Nestorius.  The  prefect  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  mth  his  wisdom,  and  treasure  of  inward  goods,  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  condolence.  But  it  is  pUunly  to  be  seen,  that  it  was  believed 
impossible  to  retiua  him  any  longer  in  the  patriarchate  in  opposition  to 
the  hatred  and  the  power  of  that  party,  which,  by  Cyrill's  intrigues  at 
court,  had  been  formed  agEunst  Nestorius  among  the  nobles  and  among 
the  monks  at  Constantinople.^  Nestorius,  weary  of  these  harasdng 
cares,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  conceded  peiinission,  and,  in  his 
answer  to  the  prefect,  only  commended  to  him  the  care  of  maintaining 
pure  doctrine.  But  the  contest,  which  was  no  longer  connected  barely 
with  the  person  of  Nestorius,  could  not  be  hushed  bj  his  removal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  rupture  became  now  more  decidedly  expressed, 
when,  on  the  removal  of  Nestorius,  Memnon  and  Cyrill  were  again 
restored  to  their  offices. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  feeble  emperor  meant  to  act  im- 
partially, but  was  ever  hurried  along  from  one  step  to  another  by  the 
Cyrillian  party,  which  exerted  its  influence  through  the  monks,  the  clergy, 
and  the  courtiers.  When  the  deputies  of  the  two  parties  arrived  at 
Chalcedon,  they  were  directed  to  remain  there,  and  not  come  to  Con- 
Btantmople,  because  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  movement 
among  the  monks.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  deputies  of  the 
other  party  obtained  leive  to  visit  Constantinople ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  liberty  was  withheld  fiom  the  Oriental  delegates.  'Xhe 
bishop  of  Chalcedon  stood  m  aUiance  with  the  Cyrillian  party  ;  and  to 
its  deputies  he  gave  up  all  the  churchei  which  they  desired  for  the  par- 
pose  of  holdmg  woi-ship  m  them     But  the  Orientals  were  excluded 

eenerally  manifested,  thi,  incipient  latnjues        ^  The  well-informed  bishop,  Ibas  of  Edes- 


>t  it  parly  v, 


rtady  to  gne  up  iho    sa  wnws  on  this  anbiect  in  his  letter  ti 
.S  his  friend  ThEOdo-     Mans     NEuropHic  Si  Jireid^  i/imaTo  napi 


troth;  and  he  reminds  his  friend  ThEOdo-  Mans     Nearopu)!  ffi  lireid^  i/iiadTo  napfl 

ret,  how  atrenuouBlj  he  thtn  resisted  these  njf  iroa,£wt  no!  rCiv  iicyaJtao  tUv  ovtuv  iv 

meoanres.    Memor  eat  sinctitfls  tua,  qnod  aurn    Ud  {moBTpifai  oix  S/ivT^ij.     It  is 

nec  nllo  pertulerini  els  communioare  ton  ceitain,  however,  that  Nostorins  still  had  n 

ailio,  de  epistola,  qute  apud  Epbesum  fnxln  Inige  party  in  his  favor  in  the  chnrch,  as 

est  ...  ■  V0!t  hiEC  (theotocosj  ad  prodiuo  apj  ears  from  the  latev  events 
nem  et  calamniam  illius  qni  roetam  (idem 
docetot  {Nealvrii}  inseili  est 
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from  the  churches ;  yet  they  managed  to  procure  a  suitahle  room, 
where  Theodoret  preached  before  a  large  audience.'  The  favorable 
reception  they  met  with  from  the  people  excited  to  a  stili  higher  de- 
gree the  jealousy  of  the  ferocious  monks,  by  whom  the  OrientaJa  and 
their  attendants  were  attacked  with  stones,  several  of  them  not  escap- 
ing without  wounda.2  The  emperor,  at  an  audience  which  he  gai-e 
them  at  the  villa  of  Rufiaous,  reproached  them  with  having  excited 
these  disturbances  by  their  church  assemblies.  They  now  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  allow  them  the  same  justice  which  the  count  John  had 
shown  at  Ephesus,  and  to  forbid  the  bishops  of  both  parties  from  hold- 
ing divine  worslup,  until  they  could  come  to  some  mutual  agreement. 
To  this  the  weak  emperor  replied  ;  "  I  cannot  command  the  bishops." 
"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  bishops,  "  pray  do  not  command  us." 

They  found,  aa  they  declared  in  their  letter  written  from  Chalcedon, 
the  higher  ma^trates  all  committed  in  favor  of  the  creed  of  Cyrill, 
having  been  corrupted  either  by  his  gold  or  by  his  flatteries.  Pulcheria 
aJso  may  have  succeeded  by  this  time  in  rendering  her  brother 
thoroughly  hostile  to  the  man  towards  whom  he  had  before  been  so 
favorably  disposed ;  so  that,  when  the  subject  of  his  restoration  was 
pressed  at  the  emperor's  privy  council,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a 
measure  appeared  like  high  treason.^  The  emperor  himself  siud :  "  Let 
no  one  speak  to  me  of  him :  I  have  had  enough  of  him  already."  *  But 
the  Oriental  synod  at  Ephesus  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  emperor, 
that,  although  Nestorius  might  a  thousand  times  flee  from  the  turmoils 
of  strife,  and  prefer  the  life  of  a  private  man ;  yet,  in  order  that  the 
fsuth  might  receive  no  detriment,  it  was  no  whit  the  less  necessary  that 
the  illegal  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  him  by  the  party  who 
■would  introduce  Cyrill's  heretical  anathemas,  should  he  annulled.  As 
the  Oriental  deputies,  after  five  pretended  audiences,  saw  doubtless 
that  their  longer  residence  near  the  court  would  be  to  no  purpose,  they 
petitioned  the  emperor,  that  at  least,  if  an  impartial  investigation  was 
not  to  be  had,  they  might  themselves  be  suffered  to  depart  from 
OhaJcedon,  and  the  other  bishops  from  Ephesus.  This  the  emperor 
granted,  but  by  a  decision  which,  to  the  Orientals,  could  not  appear 
otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  will.  The  sentence  of 
deposition  pronounced  on  Nestorius  was  suffered  to  remain  valid ;  but 
Cyrili  —  who  in  the  mean  time  ha^il  been  allowed  to  visit  Constantinople, 
where  his  influence  was  unbounded  —  and  Memnon,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  dioceses.  "Thus  the  Egyptian,"  said  the  Orientals, 
writing  from  Chalcedon,  "  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  corrupt  every 
one  with  his  gifts,  so  as  to  return,  after  having  done  numberless  wrongs, 
to  his  episcopal  seat,  while  that  innocent  man  can  scarcely  make  good 
his  escape  to  his  cloister."  Yet  the  hatred  to  Nestorius,  and  the 
power  of  Cyrill's  party,  to  which  the  emperor  himself  succumbed,  seems 

1  See  the  letter  of  Theodoret  (o  Alexim-  slaves  disgnised  as  monks,  but  such  as  had 

dw,  bishop  of  HieiapoUs.    Theodoret.  1.  c.  once  been  slaves,  but  had  become  monks. 

IV.  1568.  3  Defeclionis  notahamur. 

Jin  tlie  second  report  to  the  emperor,  *  De  hoc  mihi  nulliis  loo  uatur,  specimen 

they  name  aa  their  assailants,  servos  mona-  eiiim  Kmel  dedit.    L.  c.  1568. 
Chorum  habitu  induios;  L  e.  perliaps,  not 
VOL.  n.                               41 
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to  have  had  far  more  influence  upon  him  than  any  preference  for  the 
Egyptian  system  of  doctrines.  It  continued  still  to  be  his  wish  that 
the  two  parties  might  be  brought  io  an  agreement  on  the  disputed 
points  of  doctrine,  and  that  in  this  way  peace  might  once  more  he 
restored  to  the  church.  In  announcing  to  the  Cyrillian  party  at 
Ephesus  that  they  were  discharged  from  the  council,  he  gave  them  to 
understand  that  if  peace  had  not  been  restored,  it  was  no  fault  of  his ; 
but  God  would  know  who  were  to  blame.  He  would  never  he  induced 
to  condemn  the  Orientals,  for  they  had  been  convicted  in  his  hearing 
of  no  guilt ;  as  none  had  been  willing  to  enter  with  them  into  any 
tfceolo^cal  investigation,— a  reproach  which  must  have  been  meajit 
for  the  Cyrillian  party,  who  had  avoided  all  discussion  with  the_  others. 

The  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  the  tribune  and  notary  Aristolaos, 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  beset  with  many 
difGcullioa,  as  the  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  so  directly  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  Orientals  required  from  Cyrill  a  condemnation  of 
his  anathemas ;  but  Cyrill  refused  to  ^ve  them  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  persbted  in  requiring  that  the  Orientals  should  approvethe 
condemnatory  sentence  pronounced  on  the  person  and  on  the  doctrines 
of  Neatorius,  and  should  consent  to  the  ordination  of  the  new  patriarch 
at  Constantinople. 

But  much  as  Nestorius  was  disliked  at  the  imperial  court,  and  firmly 
as  all  were  resolved  that  he  should  not  again  be  allowed  to  be  patriarch, 
yet  there  was  little  disposition  to  support  Cyrill  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Syrian  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  the  dogmatic  stifiiiess  of  Cyrill 
was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  continued  divisions  in  the  church, 
and  men  were  well  inclined  to  demand  that  he  should  sacrifice  his 
anathemas  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church.  _  Cyrill  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  many  of  his  wonted  arts,  to  summon  to  his  aid  all  the 
influence  of  Pulcheria,  of  the  chamberiains,  and  court  ladies  in  his  alli- 
ance, as  well  as  of  the  abbots  at  Constantinople ;  he  was  obliged  to  cause 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  at  court,  funds  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  collect  without  burdening  his  churches  with  debt,  in  order 
to  gain  over  the  hostilely  disposed  nobles,  and  to  reanimate  the  zeal 
of  otiiers  for  his  party ; '  and  yet,  with  all  these  intrigues,  he  could  not 

1  Cvriira  method  of  proceeding  in  such  Conslantinople  was  requested  to  entreat 
cases  15,  for  the  most  part,  disclosed  bj  the  Pulcheria,  at  iterum  ponat  animam  suara 
letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  sjncell,  Epi-  pro  Domino  Christo,  pulo  emm,  quod  nunc 
phaniuB.  of  which  letter  we  have  spoken  non  sa^s  cnret  pro  Cjvillo.  ut  et  onincs,  qui 
Qore,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  sunt  in  palatio  regiB.  The  patriarch  was 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Synodieon,  so  often  to  give  them  whatever  their  avarice  de- 
mentioned,  c  203.  Tliebdoret.  T.  T.  ep.  manded,  (so  I  would  restore  the  sense  sc- 
1J3  This  letier  is  addressed  to  the  patri-  cording  lo  a  probablj  necessary  emendation 
archMaxiniianns,of  Constan^nople.  It  is  of  the  Latin  text,)  although  thoy  hsd  al- 
here  swd,  Cyriil  had  written  to  Puicheria,  readvreceived  presentsenongh,  (etquicquid 
to  several  cubicularios  and  cubicularius.  Et  artuiciie  eorum  deest,  prssia  us,  qnanquam 
direcUB  sunt  benedlctiones  {ev2Byia,  pres-  non  desint  et  ipsis  diverse  henedictiones,} 
ents)  such  as  were  worthy  of  them.  An  thai  Pulcheria  migiit  be  induced  to  wnte 
atlsmpt  was  made  lo  gfun  over  one  of  (he  emphatically  to  the  patriarch  John,  that  no 
chief  chamberlains,  Chrysoreies,  who  was  furlher  mention  most  be  made  of  that  god- 
hostilely  disposed,  by  sending  him  magnlfi-  less  man  (Neaiorms.)  Vanoua  influenual 
cent  presents,  nt  tandem  desislerct  ab  op-  court  ladies  were  to  be  called  upon  10  eoop- 
pugoatione   ecclesia.     The   patriarch   of  eralc  lowai-ds  llie  same  end.    The  abbot 
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succeed  in  inducing  an  individual  to  lend  liira  any  liand  in  pressing  his 
anathemas  upon  the  other  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  fcit  himself 
obhged  to  adopt  towards  them  a  milder  language,  which  could  not  be 
honorably  meant  on  his  part,^ 

■  On  the  other  hand,  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  waa  not  disposed 
to  defend  any  longer  the  cause  of  Nestoriua  against  the  hatred  which 
ever  continued  to  he  more  strongly  expressed  against  him  at  the  court 
at  Constantinople.  To  maintain  the  more  moderate  Antiochian  system 
of  faith,  i.e.  the  doctrine  of  the  real  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in 
opposition  to  the  Egyptian  Monophysitism,  was  the  point  of  greatest 
mterest  with  him.  Cyril]  now  doubtless  understood  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  the  Orientals  in  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  their  consent  to  the  ordination  of  the 
new  patriarch  Maximianus  at  Constantinople,  by  yielding  something 
on  his  own  side  in  articles  of  doctrine.  If  the  Orientals  could  once 
be  brought  practically_  to  recognize  aa  valid  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  council  of  Cyrill,  the  approbation  of  the  doctrmal  principles  on 
which  this  judgment  was  based  would  easily  follow,  and  by  degrees 
everjthmg  at  variance  with  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine  might 
be  declared  to  be  a  Nestorian  heresy.  The  negotiations  of  a  certain 
hishop  Paul  of  Emesa,  who  came  to  Alexandria  as  a  deputy  of  the 
Orientals,  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
which  had  been  prepared  in  this  way ;  for  he  himself  took  particular 
pains  to  further  the  matter,  as  he  waa  very  solicitous  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  author  of  peace,  and  for  this  reason  promised  more  than  he 
was  warranted  to  do  by  his  instructors.  Thus  Cyrill  was  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  expressly  recalling  his  ana^emaa ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  Idd  before 
him  by  the  bishop  Paulus,  which  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
which  had  been  set  forth  by^  the  patriarch  John  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy,  (see 
above,^)  by  which  the  title  "mother  of  God"  was  applied  to  Mary  in 

Dalmatiifs  (see  above}  must  protest  «Hraes^  troables  upon  the  Alexandrian  ehurdi. 
I7  before  the  emperor  and  the  ohambsrlains,  Heilher  ahonld  ha,  on  his  own  part,  be  spur- 
in  the  name  of  religion,  so  as  lo  alarm  their  ing  of  the  property  of  bis  ohnrph,  to  satisfy 
consciences.  Sanctiasimum  Dalmalium  ab-  the  avarice  of  those  who  tronbled  the 
Imtem  K^a,  ut  et  imperatori  mandet,  terri-  chnrch  at  Alexandria-  The  patriarch  should 
bih  eum  conjuralione  conslringens,  et  at  without  delay  beseech  Puloheria,  that  Laa- 
<!nbicu!anosomnesconstriiigat,neilliii3ma.  sius  might  be  made  .loni  chamberlain,  so 
moria  ultenus  fiat.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  power  of  Chrvsoreles  miriil  be 
tllat  eyen  ihe  abbot  Entyebcs,  whose  name  destroyed,  et  sic  dogma  noslrmn  rotwretnr. 
ttfienvs^  became  so  famons,  and  who,  it  Such  iere  the  arlifices  of  episcopal  intrigue, 
wiuld  appear  tlierafore,  was  one  of  l!)e  tools  1  L.  c.  Quiequid  videtur  repi'ehensiliile 
of  the  Cynlhan  pHrti-,  was  here  called  upon  esse,  mIo  et  calore  drca  Dominnm  nostrum 
toaet.  Appended  10  the  letter  there  was  a  Jesum  Chrislnm,  qui  abnegalns  sitaHesto- 
li8(  of  peraons  to  whom  presents  had  iieen  rio,  dictum  esse.  Or  that  the  anathemaa 
sentfromAlcKandria,  that  the  patriarch  of  contained  a  doctrine  which  coald  not  be 
Constantinople  might  see  how  much  the  comprehended  by  every  one,  but  lOnly  by 
Alexandrian  church  had  interested  itself  in  the  mot*  practised.  See  ep.  98,  T.  V.  The- 
!iia  cause,  (for  it  was  only  in  case  the  sen-  odoret. 

Mnce  of  deposition  aifainst  Nestorius  eon-  "  Theodoret  bus  Seen  named,  without  any 

tinned  valid,  thai  he  could  retain  his  office,)  sufficient  reasons,  115  the  aulhot  of  this  con 

in  so  mnch  that  the  elprjry  at  Alexandria  fessjon. 
momned  oyer  the  poverty  brought  by  ihese 
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the  sense  that  tivo  nature?  ■(Tere  iiuited  in  Christ,  while  each  still 
remained  pure  and  unmixed  in  its  individuality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  patriarch  John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and 
recognized  the  ordination  which  had  been  consummated  by  the  Cyrillian 
party  as  good  and  valid. 

This  compact,  struck  in  the  year  432,  which  was  a  mere  work  of 
policy,  and  not  the  result  of  any  reconciliation  of  doctrinal  antagonisms 
in  a  natural  and  harmonious  manner,  experienced  the  usual  fate  of 
such  outward  and  artificial  combinations.  In  concefding  the  schism 
which  still  continued  to  exist  witldn,  it  merely  served  to  call  forth  new 
divisions.  The  men  of  both  parties  who  regarded  the  dogmatic 
interest  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  pohtical,  were  dissatisfied 
with  it.  Cyrill  was  accused  by  the  zealots  of  his  own  party  of  betray- 
ing those  doctrines  which  he  had,  till  now,  opposed  to  Nestorianism. 
And  not  without  reason;  for  Nestorius  himself  would  doubtiess  hare 
been  induced  to  recognize  the  predicate  Seotokos  applied  to  Mary,  in 
the  sense  of  such  a  union  of  the  two  natures  as  was  denoted  in  the 
confession  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  agreement.  Cyrill  was 
able  to  defend  himself  against  this  accusation,  only  by  alleging,  first, 
that  by  severing,  as  he  had  already  done  before,  the  single  positions  of 
Nestorius  from  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  he  made  an 
entirely  dliferent  thing  of  Nestorianism  from  what  it  actually  was ; 
next,  ijiat  he  had  artfully  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  distinction- 
theory  of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  a  sense  remote  from 
that  which  was  intended  by  its  authors.  What  was  said,  for  example, 
concerning  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  he  explained  as  follows : 
that  it  held  good  only  of  the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human 
predicates ;  both  of  which,  however,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  one 
incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos ;  so  that,  in  abstracto,  two  natures  would 
be,  indeed,  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but,  in  concrete,  only  one 
nature  was  to  be  recognized,^  He  attributed  to  the  Antiochians,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  expltun  himself  in  agreement  with  them,  a  doctrine 
directly  at  variance  with  their  entire  system,  that  the  one  Christ 
conasted  of  two  natures  distinguishable  in  conception,  but  not  of  two 
natures  distinguishable  in  reaUty."^  Cyrill  again,  in  order  to  defend 
himself  with  those  who  missed  here  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  expres- 
sion, alluded  to  the  great  difficulty  in  general  of  finding  suitable 
expressions  for  such  matters  in  human  language.®  But  this  observation 
must  have  prevented  him,  if  other  motives  and  interests  had  not  been 
at  work  at  that  time,  from  passing  so  severe  a  judgment  %i  the 
expressions  of  Nestorius, 

'  Cyrill,  ep.  ad  Aeadum.    'S2r  ^  hvo'tai^  nal  Tuv  voiiiunav  f/  irpoijiopa  r7f  laxnilC  i-y^ 

SiXopevoi,    Sio  jiiv   •^acic  ^vuoSai  ^a/icv,  inpi^da^  anokiimtaeado-i,  duvitaarov  oi6sv 

lieT&  6c  ye  Tfrv  Ivaaiv,  lie  ui^pj?^njr  iidi)  diieeic^UMiiTa  y^  Til  ToiaAs  iiav.     When  he 

tyceii  dvo  SioToii^Q,  jiiav  ■ntaTcioilev  T^  tou  addnees,  In  proof  of  this,  the  words  of  the 

iiloi^ii'.  prayer,  Ephes.  6:  19,  he  shows  again  his 

j^'Oi-^yi  Kar^'TTlv'k.vTioxeiavh&cTi^oiTk  habit  of  confounding  what  properly  belongs 

fikv  ki  lif  vodnit  i  Xpiato;,  lif  to  i/JiAaif  «ai  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  with 

liaiiai^  ivfoiai^  Sexojitvot,  •fliseaii  /thi  djii)-  whst  belongs  to  the  development  of  doctrin- 

Kafii  dioAopav,  al  cOQCeptiODS 
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The  aame  Cyrill  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  during  the  iiecotiations 
with  Aristolaus  for  a  settlement  of  the  diiFerences,  offered  in  excuse  of 
his_  anathemas  which  were  to  be  censured  as  heretical,  that  he  had 
written  what  appeared  so  censurahle,  onlj  from  a  glowing  zea]  for  the 
Christ  denied  hj  Nestorius  (see  above.)  If  this  were  honestly  said, 
if  it  was  not  a  mere  subterfuge  of  theological  chicaLery,  yet  the  same 
could  also  have  been  aDeged  in  this  reference  aa  an  excuae  for  Nes- 
tonus.  What  to  Cjrill  appeared  a  denial  of  Christ,  proceeded  on  the 
part  of  Nestorius,  and  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained,  only  from 
a  well-meant  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  believing  aa  he  did  that  the 
Cyrillian  mode  of  expression  involved  a  denial  of  the  divine  immutar 
bility. 

A  still  greater  dissatisfaction  than  this  which  existed  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Egyptian  system  of  faith,  was  excited  by  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement,  among  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  Antiochian 
scheme  of  doctrine.  A  doctrinal  interest  which  overvalued  the  im- 
portance of  precise  dogmatic  conceptions,  was  not  Jess  predommant 
among  the  latter  than  among  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  dogmatic  notions  had  vastly  more  influence  with  many  of 
them,  than  any  sympathy  which  they  felt  in  the  case  of  their  friend 
Nestorius  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  despotic  will.  As  the 
Alexandrians  saw  everywhere  the  spectre  of  Photinianism,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Antiochian  dogmatists  saw  everywhere  the  spectre 
of  Apollinarianism,  which  seemed  to  them  to  rise  up  agam  m  the 
system  of  Cyrill.  To  receive  back  Cyrill  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  appeared  to  them  as  frightM  an  enormity,  as  if  they  should 
receive  into  the  same  fellowship  Apollinaris  himself.^  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis  thought  it  intolerable,  that  a  monk,  whose  life  he  himself  must 
confess  was  in  accordance  with  the  gospel,  should  be  named  in  the 
prayer  at  the  altar  as  one  remaining  in  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  as  he  infoims  us,  until  this  practice  was 
abolished.3 

Among  those  who  in  the  Syrian  church  disapproved  of  this  coalition, 
there  was  stOl  manifested,  however,  a  difference  of  judgment,  according 
as  they  were  disposed  generally  by  natural  temperament  either  to  mod- 
eration or  to  extravagant  zeal ;  and  accordmg  as  they  had  seized  the 

1  We  have  a  graphic  illustrRtion  of  this  supper.    The  patriarch  John  layin  the  bed, 

inadream,  which  Ihe  bishop  Andreas  of  8a-  and  received  the  elements  from  his  hand, 

wosatfl,  who  also  WBi,  in  the  outset,  a  zealous  and  then  next  Alexander  himself.     But 

opponent  of  the  Cjriilian  treaty  of  agree-  Andreas  of  Samosata  said  indignantly  to 

meiit,  relates  couceminehijnself.  Hedreara-  himself:  "What  accommodation  to  eircum- 

ed  that,  in  an  assemWy  of  other  bish™8,  stances  is  this?    It  is  a  sin  against  the 

his  friend,  the  bishop  Alexander  of  Ke-  Holy  Ghost.    It  is  trifling  with  the  inoar- 

iBpolis,  told  him  that  the  heretic  Apollina-  nation  of  oor  Lord."    With  these  words  he 

ria  was  still  living.    Andreas,  in  astonish-  awoke,  and  gave  earnest  expression  to  the 

ment,  asked  him  several  times  whether  this  wish  that  this  dream  miftht  not  after  all 

was  really  so,  and  Alexander  assured  him  prove  true  —  in  other  words,  that  Apollina- 

that  it  was.    All  at  once  they  entered  a  ris  of  Alexandria,  who  had  re&ppeared,  so 


■here  Apollinaris,  now  extremely  to  speak,  in  Cyrill,  might  not  hring  oi 

upon  a  hed.    And  as  they  we"  —  "-' ' —     "-   •"  '  -  -'- 

Line  their  seats  by  the  bedside,  1 
d  distributed  the  elements  of  t1 

VOL.  n.  41* 


aged,  lay  upon  a  hed.    And  hs  they  were     to  his  own  views.     Ep.  48, 1,  c. 
about  takine  their  scats  by  the  bedside,  he        '  L.  c.  ep.  145,  p.  823. 
•""'^e  and  distributed  the  elements  of  the 
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system  of  doctrine  taught  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  a  more  stern 
and  exclusive,  or  in  a  more  mild  and  tolerant  manner.  The  former, 
such  as  Theodoret  and  Andreas  of  Samosata,  were,  it  is  true,  satisfied, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  doctrinal  explanations  of  Cyrill.  I'hey  doubt- 
less rejoiced,  too,  and  saw  in  it  the  governing  hand  of  divine  grace, 
that  Cyrill  had  been  constrained  to  distinguish  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  his  sufferings  belonged  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
the  deity  was  exalted  above  suffering.^  Although  it  may  unquestiona- 
bly be  gathered  from  the  whole  process  of  the  matter,  as  we  have 
described  it,  that  in  this  case,  where  everything  proceeded  solely  on 
grounds  of  impure  worldly  policy,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  joy, 
and  for  such  praise  of  the  divine  providence ;  since  the  supposition  last 
named,  that  the  deity  was  capable  of  suffering,  had  indeed  never  once 
entered  Cyrill's  thoughts,  and  the  former  distinction  was,  in  fact,  merely 
an  outward  aeoommodation  in  terms,  which  Cyrill  employed  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  was  intended  by  his  opponents. 

But  neither  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  on  Nestorius,  nor  in 
the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  did  they  believe  they  could  acquiesce 
with  a  good  conscience.  "So  vaguely  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
Neatorius,"  said  'Iheodoret,  "  was  notlung  more  nor  leas  than  to  con- 
demn the  doctrine  of  piety."  ^  The  patriarch  John  had,  it  is  true,  in 
his  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  declared  his  consent  to  the  agree- 
ment, no  doubt  purposely  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  that  he 
could  refer  the  condemnation,  not  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  I^estorius, 
but  only  to  that  which  he  had  taught  foreign  from  the  apostolic  doe- 
trine;^ —  in  which  sense,  one  might,  indeed,  unhesitatingly  subscribe 
the  condemnation  of  every  human  doctrine.  But  this  very  indefinite- 
ness  in  a  dogmatic  explanation  appeared  to  the  more  rigid  among  the 
Orientals  as  a  dbhonorable  subterfuge  ;  *  and  they  could  the  less  be 
satisfied  with  it,  because  they  were  well  aware  in  what  sense  Cyrill  in- 
terpreted what  had  been  left  undetermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Theo- 
dore* offered  to  subscribe  any  form  of  condemnation,  by  which  men 
might  be  distinctly  placed  on  their  guard  against  the  charges  commonly 
brought  against  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine  —  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation agMnst  those  who  divided  the  one  Lord  Jesua  Christ  into 
two  Sons,  and  those  who  denied  his  divinity.^ 

But  the  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Nestorius  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  an  unjustifiable  wrong.  It  seemed  to  them  a 
contradiction  to  pardon  the  man  who  had  been  constantly  sowing  dis- 

3  ThcoiloreL  ep,  73, 1.  c.  Hatnrarntn  dif-  quadam  doterminatione  posilns,  niodicam 
ferendam  dara  pnedicant  voce,  et  pHSsloncs     quandam  priebel  consolation eir 


li  coaptanW! 


'  See  ihe  letter  of  the  Orientals  ft 


firmant  ease  natnram.  Eomati  bishop   Sixtus,  in  the  Sjnodieon, 

*Ep.  50.    Qnod  indelerminaie  aoathe-  published  by  Lnpus,  c  117.    They  say  of 

matisare  Heatorii  dOctrinam,  idem  sit,  quod  the  patriarch  John :  Sic  et  accnsatione  ac 

aoathematizare  piolatem.  demonstratione  detfccit,  ut  nee  diceret,  illam 

*  QuteininquB  ab  eo  aliene  ae  peregrine  sive  illam  anatheniatizosenlentiam.scd  ail: 

dicta  sunt   contra  apostoUcam  doetrinam.  quidquid   ab  eO  impie  dictum  est,     Dnm 

His  words  in  the  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  certe  aperte  dicere  debnisset,  ut  ab  eo  aensu 

the   commentary  of   Theodoret,  ep,   128,  quisque  cautior  redderelur. 

Anathematismus  noa  indefinite,  sed  cum  s  Ep.  50,  p.  70S. 
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cord,  and  who  liad  at  last  with  difReulty  been  brought  to  assent  to  the 
orthodox  confession,  but  to  sacrifice  him  who  from  his  youth  up  had 
taught  the  same  right  doctrine.  They  declared  that  they  could  con- 
sent to  the  unji^t  and  wickcdscntence  of  the  holy  bishop,  neither  with 
hand,  t«ngue,  nor  heart.^  These  declarations  of  Theodoret  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  construed,  as  if  he  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  convic- 
tion earlier  expressed  by  him  ;  as  though  he  had  yielded  through  the 
fear  of  man,  and  to  preserve  his  bishopric,  and  for  this  reason  had  ac- 
knowledged the  formula  subscribed  by  Cyrill  to  be  satisfactory.  This 
suspicion  against  Theodoret  having  been  excited  by  some  persons  in  the 
mind  of  Nestorius  himself,  the  former  wrote  him  a  letter  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.^  "  Very  gladly,"  he  said,  "  would  he  !ay  down  an  ofBce 
which  he  found  burdened  with  so  many  cares,  and  make  bis  retreat  to 
the  cloister.  Nestorius,  therefore,  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  that,  from  love  to  his  bishopric,  he  had  received  with  his  eye 
shut  the  letter  of  Oyrill  as  in  correspondence  with  the  true  faith.  He 
could  not  say  otherwise,  consistently  with  the  truth,  than  that  he  had 
not  found  anything  in  it  which  was  heretical ;  although  he,  no  less 
than  others,  detested,  in  the  author  of  that  letter,  the  disturber  of  the 
general  peace.  And  he  hoped  and  trusted,  that  on  this  score  no  pun- 
ishment awaited  him  at  the  day  of  judgment,  since  the  just  Judge 
looked  upon  the  heart.  "  But  to  the  measures,"  he  added,  "  which 
unrighteously  and  wickedly  have  been  set  on  foot  against  you,  I  will 
not  be  induced  to  give  my  consent,  even  though  they  should  cut  off 
both  my  hands ;  for  I  hope  that  the  divine  grace  will  aid  me,  and 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  my  soul." 

But  the  zealots  of  this  party,  such  as  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  and 
Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  were  not  satisfied  that  even  so  much  should  be 
yielded  as  had  already  been  done.  They  still  persisted  in  demanding 
of  Cyrill  an  express  revocation  of  ha  anathemas.  They  could  see 
nothing  in  Cyrill's  letter  but  his  old  erroneous  doctrine  artfully  con- 
cealed. And  when  the  above-cited  letter,  in  which  he  ha*i  vindicated 
himself  to  his  friends  against  the  reproach  of  denying  his  previous  con- 
victions, came  to.  their  knowledge,  sufficient  proof  was  unquestionably 
furnished  them,  to  turn  to  shame  the  triumph  of  the  patriarch  John  over 
the  conversion  of  Cyrill.^  As  they  had  already,  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  declared  against  the  unconditional  application  of  the  predicate 
fleSrnitoc  to  Mary,  so,  too,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  application 
of  the  term  according  to  the  articles  of  agreement  there  drawn  up. 
The  bishop  Alexander,  in  declaring  his  dissent,  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  distinction  between  the  homoletic  and  the  strictly  dogmatical  use 
of  language,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  constitutmg  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Syrian  church-teachers.  "  We  cannot 
compltun,"  he  writes,  "  of  those  preachers  who  in  their  festival  dis- 
courses may  have  imprudently  called  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  or  the 
Jews,  God's  murderers,  and  the  like  ;  which  may  have  been  sdd  by 
orthodox  men  in  an  unsuspicious  manner ;  for  the  very  reason  that  it 


Ep.  102.       s  See  Ihe  letters  of  Meletius,  ep.  76  and  ep.  131.       *  Ep.  78. 
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was  in  novriae  their  intention  thereby  to  define  doctrines.  But  it  was 
qiute  otherwise  with  a  strict  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  and  espe- 
cially after  Cyrill,  in  his  anathemas,  had  expressed  the  erroneous  doctrine 
which  served  to  give  currency  to  this  predicate,  and  by  the  same  docu- 
ment bad  spread  it  far  and  wide."  These  bishops,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated,  not  only  rejected  the  agreement  concluded  upon,  and  not  only 
continued  therefore  to  consider  Cyrill  as  excluded  from  the  comiminion 
of  the  church,  but  they  also  excommunicated  those  who  had  received 
that  agreement.  A  whole  synod,  in  Cilicia  Secunda,  passed  a  de- 
cree of  this  sort ;  the  members  declaring  they  were  ready  to  suffer 
anything,  rather  than  enter  into  fellowship  with  error  or  with  the  teach- 
ers of  error.  The  patriarch  John  might  doubtless  have  been  able,  by 
moderate  conduct,  to  g^n  over  the  more  mildly  disposed  among  the 
Orientals,  if  he  had  refrained  from  ur^ng  upon  them  an  acquiescence 
in  the  sentence  which  deposed  Nestorius,  —  the  course  actually  pur- 
sued afterwards ;  but,  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  conducted 
towards  all  opponents,  he  alienated  from  him  even  this  more  moderate 
class. 

The  patriarch  John  took  occasion,  from  these  disputes,  to  indulge 
himself  in  many  encroachments  on  the  administration  of  affejrs  in  foreign 
dioceses  ;  he  furthered  the  promotion  of  unworthy  men,  disposed  to 
serve  him  as  Ms  instrumente,  to  episcopal  stations  which  he  had  no 
authority  t«  fill.  Thus  ho  made  himself  hated,  and  thus  it  was  his  own 
fault  that  the  party  of  his  opponents  augmented,  and  the  worthiest 
bishops  of  Syria  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A  schism  fol- 
lowed not  only  in  the  Antiochian  church  diocese,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  Eastern  church,  which  were  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  discontented  from  all  tjuarters  attached  themselves  to  the 
opposition  party  of  Eastern  Asia;  and  thus  was  formed  an  association 
of  bishops  who  stood  opposed  to  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  East,  To 
the  same  circle  belonged  the  bishops  of  that  portion  of  Syria  which 
touches  on  the  Euphrates,  of  the  two  provinces  of  Cilicia,  of  Cappadocia 
Secunda,  of  Eithynia,  Thessaly,  and  Moesia.^ 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  Cyrillian  party,  the 
memory  of  Nestorius  Iftid  not  been  wholly  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
his  devoted  community  at  Constantinople.  This  became  evident  after 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  Maximianus  in  433,  In  many  parte  of  the 
city,  vast  multitudes  assembled,  and  with  loud  shouts  demanded  Nesto- 
rius again  for  their  bishop ;  threatening,  unless  he  were  restored  to 
them,  to  set  fire  to  the  patriarchal  church.^  Yet  such  movements  in 
favor  of  a  man  once  hated  by  the  dominant  court  party  could  do 
him  no  service,  but,  on  the  contrair,  only  tend  to  excite  still  more  the 
rage  of  his  enemies,  who  grudged  him  such  love  of  the  people.  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  vacant  patriarchate  was  once  more  filled, 
appeared  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nestorius ;  for  that  very 
Proclus  who  had  first  stood  forth  as  his  opponent  (see  above)  was 
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oamed  patriarcli ;  and  tliis  man  leagued  liimself  with  Cyrill  and  John 
of  Antioeli,  to  enforce  everywhere  the  recognition  of  the  agreement 
struck  between  the  church  of  Eastern  Asia  and  that  of  Egj-pt,  -which 
had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  patriarch 
John,  who  by  this  alliance  obtained  great  power,  resorted  at  first  to 
means  of  benevolence,  to  presents  and  pecuniary  aii,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  over  the  poor  churches  of  Syria,  which  were  burdened  with 
debts  ;  ^  and  next,  where  he  could  not  accomplish  his  ends  in  this  way, 
ho  tried  to  intimidate  by  threats.  All  being  to  no  purpose,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  an  imperial  edict  against  the  obstinate  bishops. 
Ah-eady  he  had  contrived,  by  bribing  the  qusestor  Domitian,  to  obt^n 
such  a  decree ;  but  those  bishops  whom  it  was  wished  to  expel,  stood 
so  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  communities,  that  the  execution  of  such 
measures  agamst  them  might  draw  after  it  very  disastrous  conseqnences. 
The  pretorian  prefect  Taurus  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
cities  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the  empire,  otherwise  (by  the  bad 
management  of  its  resources)  growing  impoverished  every  day,  would 
here  also  lose  one  source  of  its  revenues  ;^  and  the  execution  of  the 
imperial  ordinance  was  therefore  put  off  for  the  present.  The  qusestor 
who  had  obtained  this  ordinance  for  the  patriarchs,  in  the  mean  time 
resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  to  induce  the  Syrian  bishops  to  yield.  He 
informed  them  that  this  ordinance  was  signed  by  the  emperor,  and  was 
to  be  published,  hut  that  he  had  for  awhile  withheld  its  publication,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  might  not  be  induced  to  compliance  by 
arguments,  before  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.^ 
At  length  the  imperial  decree  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
the  corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  who  employed  religion  as  a 
pretext,  — by  whom,  however,  could  be  meant  no  others  than  those 
Syrian  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  —  was 
actually  published;  and  men  who  for  a  long  series  of  years,  without 
mmgling  like  others  in  the  imjiure  worldly  business  of  those  times,  had 
consecrated  all  theb  labors,  without  earthly  splendor  and  enjoyment, 
solely  to  their  spiritual  office,  were  now  to  be  forcibly  separated  from 
the  communities  in  which  they  were  cordially  loved  and  respected, 
because  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  individuals  found  it  possible  through 
the  court  to  rule  over  the  church.* 

When  these  threatening  commands  were  made  known  to  the  bishop 
Theodoret,  he  was  at  first  resolved  to  forsake  all,  and  retire  to  the 

1  As  maj  be  ealliered  from  the  words  of  order  to  Uie  cairjing  into  execntion  of  tLa 

ibe  bishop  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  ep.  emperor's  command,  it  was  said;  Necesse 

143:   Non  habemns  pecunios  et  mnnera  est,  nt  ant  communLees  Joanni   episcopo 

et  naves  plenasoneribus.quiemittamus.  .  .  eaiholicse  ecclesite,  nt  ablttliscontenUonibnB 

Illis^rmatnr  multitudo  contra  verilslem.  sancia  ecelesia  quiate  frnatar  ac  pace,  qaam 

l!-nlnr»s  ex  hoc  eversiones  urbinm,—  peperit,  (whii*  John  introduced  by  means 

quod  quabs  est  Thracia,  talis  et  Cilicia  erit,  of  his  articles  of  agreement)  ant  conten- 

qniepienesolaremansitadtributasolvenda,  dens,  forraam  divinitns  dalam  (the  penally 

ep.  105, 1.  c.  defined  in  the  imperial  sacra)  snbire  coga- 

bee  his  letter  to  the  hiahop  Helladiua  ris.     Priraberis  enim  nrhe,  privaberis  et 

of  Tarsus,  ep.  106.  ^  ecelesia,  si  meliori  aorw  ohedire  et  ossentiri 

»  In  the  letter  which  the  m  agister  mil  ilnm  nolaeris. 
orientis  sent  to  all  the  bishops  concerned,  in 
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cloister  in  whieh  lie  had  received  Ms  spiritual  education ;  but  the  pious 
monks  of  Hs  community  urged  him  to  enter  into  new  negotiations  with 
the  patriarch  John,  so  as  to  preserve  his  church  without  detriment  to 
his  eonscienee.  Theodoret  foresaw  that,  if  he  declined  to  ohey  the 
emperor's  decree,  he  would  be  forced  away  from  the  community,  where 
his  labors  were  blessed,  and  some  unworthy  person  would  be  substituted 
in  his  place.  He  considered  it  therefore  to  be  his  duty,  so  far  as  he 
could  so  do  without  denying  his  own  convictions  and  without  detriment 
to  his  conscience,  to  yield,  in  order  to  subserve  a  higher  interest  of  the 
church ;  and  as  the  patriarch  John  released  him  from  giving  in  his 
acquiescence  in  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Nestorius,  and  as  he  him- 
self had  already  testified  his  satisfaction  with  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
articles  of  agreement,  he  could  at  present  with  a  good  conscience 
comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.^  The  patriarch  John  now 
endeavored,  through  Theodoret's  mediation,^  to  gain  over  also  the  other 
Syrian  bishops ;  and  Theodoret  himself  was  moved,  by  his  zeal  for  the 
best  good  of  the  church,  and  his  friendsliip  for  his  old  colleagues 
involved  in  this  controversy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  general  reconciliation  and  union.  He  urged  his  old  friends 
with  the  most  pressing  arguments,  and  among  others  wrote  thus  to  the 
bishop  Heiladius  of  Tarsus :  ^  "He  assuredly  ought  not  without  good 
cause  to  expose  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  to  destruction :  the  purity 
of  doctrine  had  certainly  been  secured :  to  participate  in  wrong-doing 
was  a  thing  to  which  they  were  forced  by  no  one.  The  righteous 
Judge  would  not  punish  them  for  the  injustice  of  others.  It  was  high 
time  to  put  an  end  to  disputes,  and  to  unite  the  churches  once  more 
together."  But  in  v^  were  all  these  representations  and  entreaties 
to  the  three  men,  distinguished  for  their  firmness  of  character,  Meletius 
of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  and  Helladius  of  Tarsus  — 
men  whose  souls,  strong  in  faith,  and  superior  to  all  human  fear  in 
resisting  the  despotic  caprice  which  would  subject  everything  to  itself, 
deserve  respect,  notwithstanding  their  narrow  dogmatic  zeal.  They 
were  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  Cyrill  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
under  any  other  condition  than  that  he  should  revoke  the  system  of 
doctrine  expressed  in  his  anathemas,  and  acknowledge  Nestorius  as  a 
catholic  bishop.  All  other  yielding  was  the  same  in  their  eyes  as  to 
purchase  the  peace  of  the  church  with  the  denial  of  the  truth  and  the 
approbation  of  injustice.  They  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remsdn  faithful, 
under  all  trials,  to  the  pastoral  calling  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
them;  but  they  believed  themselves  justified  also  to  ^ve  up  their 
authority  to  govern,  in  order  to  remain  true  to  their  convictions.  They 
were  men  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  administered  their  office  in 
so  disinterested  a  spirit,  that,  when  obliged  to  relinquish  their  posts,  and 
to  leave  their  flocks,  they  could  take  nothing  with  them  for  their 
journey  and  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  charity  of  their  friends.*     The  bishop  Alexander  answered  las 

'  See  ep.  126.    Theodoret.  1.  c,  together        *  As  the  bisbop  Alexaiifler  writes,  ep. 
widi  other  letters  of  his  in  that  colleclioa.       147  ;  Ex  his  quie  mihi  direxeninl  amici 
^  See  ep.  103.  ^  Ep.  138.  habeo  ad  animaliuin  conduotionem. 
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friend  Tlieodoret  after  liia  repeated  remonstrances :  "  I  solemnly  adjure 
you  b^  the  most  Holy  Trinity  to  press  roe  no  longer ;  for  my  hope  is  in 
the  Crucified.  I  am  already  waiting  for  those  who  are  to  drive  mo 
from  my  pla«e,  with  so  great  joy,  that,  had  I  any  other  gold  besides 
the  utensila  of  the  church,  I  would  give  them  for  that  a  larger  present 
than  for  any  joyful  tidmga  they  could  bring  me.  Give  yourself  no 
further  trouble  therefore,  but  only  pray  for  me." 

_  As  Theodoret  could  effect  nothing  in  this  way,  he  at  length  betook 
himself  to  a  man,  in  defence  of  whose  innocence  those  common  friends 
v,yre  in  truth  particularly  zeaSous,  the  injured  Nestorius ;  and  besought 
him,  that  he  would  himself  represent  to  the  bishop  Alexander  how 
sorely  he  failed  against  the  law  of  love,  in  having  respect  solely  to 
what  concerned  himself,  not  to  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  many 
others;  that  he  ought  not  to  hesitate,  if  it  were  necessary,  even  to 
commit  a  trifling  sin,  in  order  to  save  many  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to 
salvatioH.'  On  the  one  side,  we  see  here,  in  the  man  of  moderation, 
the  subjective  caprice  of  his  system  of  morals,  justifying  the  means  by 
the  end,  —  a  thing  which  we  frequently  remark  among  the  Orientals ; 
on  the  other,  we  see  in  the  zealot  the  ethical  severity  which  would  not 
acknowledge  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  When 
Theodoret  failed  in  this  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  begged  the 
patriarch  John,  in  the  most  touching  appeal,  that  he  would  not  allow 
force  to  be  employed  against  the  venerable  man.  "Time,"  he  said, 
"  would  soon  make  him  more  pliant ;  and  even  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  yet  it  could  do  no  harm;  for  his  doctrine  accorded  with  the  faith 
of  the  church,  and  he  would  move  on  quietly  in  hia  own  field  of  labor, 
irithout  seeking  to  make  any  disturbance.  The  patriarch  John  would  make 
himself  extremely  unpopular,  if  he  undertook  to  do  anything  ag^nst 
the  venerable  old  man,  of  whom  he  himself  had  once  sfud,  that  all  must 
bear  him  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  pardonmg  him,  he  would  secure 
the  esteem  and  love  of  all."^  But  these  representafiona  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  patriarch,  who  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  obedience,  and  to  restore  unity  to  the 
church.  The  pious  old  man  was  torn  from  his  devoted  flock.  This 
occasioned  a  universal  lamentation  throughout  the  city ;  the  churches 
were  closed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  open  them  by  force.  Loud 
complaints  and  reproaches  were  heard  from  all  quarters  against  those 
who  had  determined  to  deprive  his  Sock  of  their  old  spiritual  father. 
Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  united  in  petitioning  the  imperial 
governor  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Comes  Orientis,  and 
the  patriarch  John,  to  allow  their  old  bishop  to  end  bis  few  remaining 
days  quietly  in  the  midst  of  them :  without  him  they  could  not  live.^ 
The  patriarch  John,  however,  was  not  to  be  softened  by  such  repre- 
sentations. He  answered  the  church  at  Hierapolis  in  a  cold  and 
haughty  oflicial  tone,  assuring  them  that  their  bishop  must  attribute  all 
that  he  suffered  only  fo  his  own  stubborn  self-will ;  and  he  represented 

1  Ep.  148.    PusUium  adinquat,  i 
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it  as  a  great  crime  in  him,  tliat  lie  refused  to  enter  info  any  negotiations 
with  those  men  (the  bishops)  by  whose  prayers  the  world  is  Sived.^ 
Yet  he  added,  that,  if  Alexander  would  desist  from  his  wonted  pride, 
and  reform,  he  would  joyfully  send  him  bafik  to  them  again. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  bishop  Melefcius  of  Mopsuestia,  The  Conies 
Titus  had  urged  him  likewise  voluntarily  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
ordinance ;  he  opposed  to  him  the  common  argument  of  the  entire 
Christian  world, —  the  usual  argument  of  the  party  in  power.  As  it 
was  Crod's  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  the  judginent  of  an  individual  should  stand  against  the  common 
consent  of  all.  To  this  Meletius  gave  him  a  becoming  reply :  "  He 
was  right,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  in  what  he  said  concerning  the  divine 
will;  but  it  was  evident  that  human  will  did  not  always  accord  with 
the  divine :  for  God  had  allowed  men,  endowed  with  a  rational  soul,  to 
be  masters  of  their  own  will.  And  hence  it  had  often  happened,  aa 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  showed,  that  a  lew  men, 
inspired  with  the  right  disposition  towards  Gkid,  had  defended  the  truth 
against  the  multitude.  So  now,  too,  God  would  not  reject  the  few, 
who  clove  to  him  with  all  their  love,  and  on  this  account  had  to  endure 
from  a  multitude  sworn  against  them,  disgrace,  persecution,  and 
exile.  And  pardon  me,"  he  continued,  "  I  entreat  you,  if  I  do  not 
find  it  in  my  power  to  deceive  my  own  conscience.  As  soon  as  I  see 
the  command  signed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand,  I  shall  leave  the 
church  at  once,  just  as  I  am,  still  praising  God  as  before.  I  am  ready, 
through  God's  grace,  not  only  to  give  up  the  church,  but  even  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  sin  against  mj  conscience,  in  respect 
of  our  Lord  Christ."  When  now  the  emperor's  command  was  put  in 
execution,  and  another  bishop,  whom  the  patriarch  John  had  resolved 
to  thrust  on  the  church,  was  installed  in  the  place  of  Meletius,  the 
whole  community  testified  their  grief  and  sympathy.  All  were  for 
having  Meletius  alone  for  their  bishop,  and  would  recognize  no  other, 
These  commotions  gave  the  patriarch  John  occasion  to  accuse  Meletius 
at  Constantinople  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  laws  and  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
whole  province  laf  Cilicia.  He  was  banished  to  Melitene  in  Armenia, 
and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  lot,  which  he  accepted  as  one 
ordained  by  a  higher  wisdom,  and  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  for 
whose  cause  he  believed  he  was  contending. 

We  will  now  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  contemplating  the  further 
development  of  these  events,  in  order  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  final  lot 
of  that  pious  man,  Nestorius  himself,  who  undeservedly  became  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity.  As 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  narrated,  even  the  old 
fiiends  of  Nestorius,  though  they  belonged  to  the  same  doctrinal  school 
with  him,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  those  who  pronounced  upon  him 
the  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  in  the  end  they  must  persuade 
elves,  in  order  to  justify  this  step  to  their  conscience,  that  Nes- 

•  Quonua  precibas  mnndua  ipse  salTaiur. 
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torius  had  preached  dangerous  errors.  But  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  such 
a  conviction,  which  had  proceeded  merely  out  of  self-persuasion,  is  for 
the  most  part  wont  to  incline  but  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  heat 
and  violence.  No  voice  of  commanding  influence  spoke  openly  and 
loudly  in  behalf  of  that  Nestorius  who  became  eveir  day  more  hated 
at  the  imperial  court,  —  the  man  whom  the  emperor  Theodosius,  In  his 
edicts,  had  compared  with  an  Anus,  a  Porphyry,  a  Simon  Magus. 
Theodoret,  aad  those  of  like  mind  with  him,  must  be  contented,  indeed, 
that  they  had  merely  been  spared  the  necessity  of  signmg  the  con- 
demning sentence  pronounced  agMnst  Nestorius.  But  his  enemies  did 
not  cease  persecuting  him ;  for  they  grudged  the  honorable  ease  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  cloister,  and  the  sympathy  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  still  met  with ;  and  they  dreaded  the  influence  which  he  might  exert 
in  his  narrow  circle,  and  from  thence  extend  over  a  still  wider  compass. 
The  Roman  bishop  Coelestinus  had  already,  by  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  A.D.  432,  called  upon  him  to  remove  the  man  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  all  the  priests,  and  who 
still  persisted  in  his  blasphemous  errors,^  from  all  mtercourse  with 
society,  that  it  might  be  put  out  of  his  power  to  lead  others  astray.^ 
This  demand,  however,  did  not  as  yet  produce  the  intended  effect. 
Nestorius  continued,  for  four  years,  to  enjoy  undbturbed  repose  and 
esteem  in  the  cloister  of  Euprepius,  which  lay  before  the  gates  of  Anti- 
och,  only  two  stadia  from  the  city.  But  when  John  and  Cyrill  of 
Alexandria  had  now  made  it  their  aim  to  cause  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  to  be  universally  recognized,  it  could  not  but  be 
extremely  vexatious  to  them  to  be  aware  of  his  residence  on  such  a 
spot,  which  was  so  convenient  for  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  the 
whole  Syrian  church.  By  their  influence,  therefore,  Nestorius,  in  the 
year  435,  was  torn  from  the  repose  of  his  cloister,  and  condemned  to 
exile.  By  the  first  edict,  the  town  of  Petra  in  Arabia  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  his  banishment.^  But  this  edict  was  not  so  executed. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  that  he  was,  instead  of 
this,  exiled  to  one  of  the  Oases,  probably  the  great  Oasis  of  Egypt,* 
Hordes  of  Libyan  barbarians,  known  under  the  name  of  Elemmyans, 
falling  upon  this  district  and  laying  everything  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  made  Nestorius  a  prisoner.  They  had  compassion  on  him,  set 
him  at  liberty  with  several  others,  and  warned  him  themselves  to  leave 
that  place  of  residence,  because  other  hordes  would  soon  follow  in  their 
train.  Nestorius  now  betook  himself  to  the  town  of  Panapolis  in  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  the  prefect  of  Thebais.  He  informed  him 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  escape,  that  he  might  furnish  no  occasion 
for  calumny;  he  awaited  what  might  be  determined  concerning  him' 
.  according  to  the  laws.  But  he  begged  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
leave  liim  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  lest  it  might  be 

1  In  prJEdicalione  saorilega  perdurantem.  *  Wlien  Soeralea  wrot«  the  seventh  book 

^  Ut  facultalem   aliquos   perdendi  non  of  his  church  history,  he  ;va9  stiil  in  that 

habeat.  place.    Vid.  Socrat.  hist,  ecclea.  VH.  34 
'  Tho  imperial  edict  in  Harduin.  Condi. 
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lamented  in  aJ!  future  times,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  prisoner  to  bar- 
barians than  to  take  refuge  at  the  throne  of  the  lioman  emperor.^  But 
these  representations  availed  him  nothing.  Perhaps  the  prefect  was 
the  mere  tool  of  Egyptian  fanaticism  and  blind  heresy-hatred.  The 
old  man,  whose  physical  powers  wore  already  enfeebled  by  age  and  by 
bis  many  misfortunes,  was,  at  the  command  of  the  governor,  ivithout 
the  least  show  of  compassion,  dragged  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  composed  of  barbarian  allies,  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor  a  second  letter,  which,  to 
judge  from  a  fragment  preserved  to  us  by  the  church-historian  Evagrius, 
was  composed,  liie  the  first,  with  dignity  and  composure,  although  the 
heart  of  an  Evagrius  was  so  steeled  by  the  power  of  dogmatic  fanati- 
cism, that  he  had  no  seiae  to  perceive  this,  but  saw  in  the  expressions 
of  a  dignified  spirit,  which  had  not  been  bowed  to  servility  by  all  its 
misfortunes,  nothing  hut  expressions  of  pride  and  obstinacy.^  Having 
demanded  of  the  governor,  that  after  being  so  dragged  about  he  might 
at  length  be  allowed  some  repose,  and  that  his  case  might  be  reported 
to  the  emperor,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words :  "  Thus  I  .counsel 
you,  as  a  father  would  his  son.  But  if  you  receive  Utese  words,  as  you 
did  my  first,  with  displeasure  ;  then  act  according  to  your  own  good 
pleasure,  if  so  be  that  your  good  pleasure  has  more  weight  with  you 
than  arguments  of  reason."  Amidst  the  sufferings  of  his  esile,  Nes- 
torius  enjoyed  suf&cient  composure  of  mind  to  write  a  history  of  his 
controversy,  and  of  his  fortunes  resulting  therefrom,  especially  designed 
to  vindicate  himself  against  the  reproaches  made  against  him  by  friends 
and  enemies ;  which  work  he  seems  to  have  entitled,  the  representation 
of  his  Tragedy?  In  this  work,  it  would  appear,  he  exposed,  with  a 
vehemence  of  mdignation  which  might  easily  be  excused,  the  intrigues  of 
Cyriil ;  while  he  expressed  himself  with  more  mildness  concerning  others, 
who,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  had  only  been  deceived  by  Cyriil.* 

i  The  words  of  KeBtorina  in  the  fing-  deposed  again  by  command  of  the  emperor, 

ment  of  his  letler  preserved  bv  Evagiius  in  This  Ireniens  composed  a  worfe,  fall  of  zeai 

his  church  hislorj,  1. 7,  are :  'Iva  ^  naaatc  for  the  cause  of  Neswrins,  ti-ealing  of  ihe 

iK  TovTou  yeiiiaie  Tpay^r/rai  KpdTTov  elvai  perseculiona  which  he  suffered,  and  of  the 

^apSapay  aix/ii^'uv  i/  TrpSeijniya  (SoffiSfiof  history  of  the  church  in  his  times,  which 

iauatioK.  likewise  bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy."    In 

''O  p^  15  (5v  jrew&v&s  mi^poisjoor.  this  work  he  made  use  of  the  history  com- 

0  See  the  citations  from  it  in  Evogriua,  piled  by  his  friend  Noslorins,  from  which  he 

L  L  c  7,  and  in  *6  Synodicon jrablished  by  often  quoted.    But  we  have  to  regret,  thai 

LupuB,  c.  VI.    Lupi  opeta,  T.  VII.  f.  26.  this  tragedy  of  Irenreus  has  also  tailed  to 

That  the  work  bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy  "  come  down  to  us.    But  an  unknown  aathor, 

is  reported  by  Ehe^jesn,  ft  Nestorisn  metro-  probably  a  Horth  African,  in  the  times  of 

polilan  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  list  flie  emperor  Jastinian,  or  soon  after,  in 

of  Syrian  eccleaiastieal  writers  in  Assema-  writing  on  the  controTersies  respecting  the 

ni  bibhotheca  otienlalis,  T.  III.  P.  I.  f.  36.  three  articles,  of  which  we  shall  speak  Tlere- 

TTiis  work  of  Hestorius  has  unfortunately  after,  has  brongbt  together  copious  extracts 

not  come  down  to  us,  unless  perhaps  it  may  from  this  work,  with  other  important  records 

be  somewhere  found  in  a.  Syrian  transition,  which  he  hunted  up  at  Constantinople,  all 

But  Ireniens,  the  friend  of  Hestorius  alrea-  relating  to  these  dispntes.    These  are  con- 

dy  mentioned,  who  accompanied  him  ns  a  tained  in  the  Synodicon,  first  published  by 

count  of  the  empire  to  Ephesus,  on  account  Lupus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey  of 

of  bis  friendship  for  Nestorios,  fell   into  Monte  Cassino.    There  is  another  printed 

disgrace  with  flie  emperor,  lived  for  some  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  Mansi  Conci!. 

tinie  in  exile,  and  then,  after  having  been  T.  V. 

ordained  by  his  fiiends  biahop  of  Tyre,  was  *  Ctelratin,  being  an  unlearned  Koman 
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As  to  tho  manner,  however,  in  which  Nestorius  ended  his  hfe,  no 
certain  and  definite  accounts  have  come  down  to  us.  The  church  his- 
torians of  this  period,  who  represent  all  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the 
peraecuted  man  as  heiug  a  divine  judgment  on  the  blasphemer,  here 
give  us  rhetorical  fustian  in  place  of  simple  and  credible  history.' 

We  now  return  from  the  personal  history  of  Nestorius,  to  trace  tho 
consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Hestorian  disputes. 

Theodoret  and  his  Mends  had,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  ajJopted  the  Alexandrian  articles  of  agreement,  only  with 
such  restrictions  as  to  secure  themselves  against  any  violation  of  con- 
science :  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  they  would  not  be  suffered 
long  to  enjoy  that  immunity ;  that  it  would  soon  be  declared  to  be  a 
mere  subterfiige,  which  they  had  left  open  to  themselves,  so  as  not  to 
he  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing  Nestorianism,  The  new  severer 
measures  against  all  the  adherents  of  Nestorius  and  all  so-called  Nes- 
torians  might  easily  pave  the  way  for  this. 

In  the  year  435,  appeared  new  laws,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
the  Nestorians  should  for  the  future  he  called  Simonians ;  thai  all  the 
writings  of  Nestorius  should  be  burnt ;  that  those  who  should  copy, 
preserve,  or  read  them,  should  be  punished  in  the  severest  majiner ; 
and  that  all  bishops  who  ventured  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
torius should  bo  deposed.  All  meetings  of  Nestorians  for  divine  wor- 
ship were  strictly  forbidden.  The  tribune  Aristolaos  was  a  second 
time  sent  to  the  Antiochian  church  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
these  laws  carried  Into  execution,  and  of  enforcing  everywhere  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius  and  of  his  doctrines,^  Many  bishops,  who  until 
now  had  acceded  to  the  articles  of  agreement  only  under  the  ahove- 
mentjoned  limitation,  submitted  to  these  new  ordinances.  Others,  as 
Theodoret,  remained  firm  by  their  former  declarations ;  and  Cyrill 
therefore  accused  them  before  the  patriarch  John  and  the  tribune 
Aristolaus,  as  men  who  had  adopted  the  articles  of  peace  only  in  a 
deceitful  manner,  and  as  being  secret  Nestorians.^  In  general,  Cyrill 
was  already  makbg  preparations,  by  degrees,  to  condemn,  under  the 
name  of  Nestorianism,  everythmg  which  was  opposed  to  his  own  system 
of  doctrine ;  although  he  did  not  as  yet  come  out  openly  with  this 

bishop,  he  e;[CUBed  on  the  grounds  Ihiit  he  very  year  in  which  he  enrered  upon  the 

could  not  possess  any  exact  insight  into  patriarchal  dignity,  in  the  year  428,  and  is 

doctrines,  (simpliciorem,  quwn  qui  posset  10  be  found  in  the  Codex.  'Oieodosian.  1. 16, 

vim  dt^rnatnm   snbtiiius  t>enetrare,|  and  Tit.  V.  1,  6S. 

that  he  had  anfferad  himself  to  be  deoeiired        l  Evagriua  dtes  words  of  a  chorch-histo- 
bylhe  gariiled  quotations  of  Cvrill.    Nes-  rian,  wlio  says  that   Kestorius,  after  liis 
tonus  moreover  acltnowledged  here,  (hat  it  tongue  —  no  doubt  in  pnnishmenf  for-  his 
was  himself  who  first  proposed  the  assem-  blasphemies  —  had  been  gnawed  away  by 
bling  of  a,  synod  at  Ephesus ;  a  step,  how-  worms,  went  to  the  greater  eternal  punish- 
ever,  for  which  he  was  repnjadicd  by  his  mcnt  of  another  world, 
friends.    In  answer  to  the  charge  thai  he        '  Cyrill.  ep,  166  to  Aristolaus,  decretuni, 
inade  Christ  a  mere  man,  he  appeals  to  the  per  quod  pradpilar,  ut  nniverei   episcopi 
fact,  that,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  orienlisanaUiematizarentimpiumMsforiiini 
he  got  a  new  law  to  be  passed  against  tliose  et  omnes  ejus  contra  Chrismm  blasphemias 
who  mfdntaioed  this,  us  well  as  against  dioere  Simonianam  seu  Neslorianam  hajre- 
other  heretics.    Nestorius,  then,  here  avows  sin;  and  ep.  179  to  the  same, 
himself  as  (he  author  of  the  severe  law        '  Cyrill.  ep.  180. 
against  (he  heretics,  which  appeared  in  the 
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project.  Already  he  denounced  those  who  condemned  the  Joctnnes 
of  Nestoriua  only  in  appearaace,  without  actually  renouncing  them. 
Ifeatorianism,  he  asserted,  did  not  consist  alone,  as  some  pretended,  in 
refusing  to  call  Mary  the  mother  of  Grod.^ 

In  the  next  place,  what  mencalIedNestorianismwa3,in  fact,  substan- 
tially nothing  else  than  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  The  defenders  of  Nestorius  and  of  hia  doctrines 
boasted,  not  without  good  reason,  of  being  disciples  of  the  great  Theodore,^ 
When  therefore  the  Cyrilliaa  party  aimed  at  the  total  supplanting  of  Nes- 
torianism,  they  believed  their  object  would  be  completely  accomplished 
only  when  the  doctrines  of  Diodon^  and  Theodore  should  be  condemned 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  proper  fountain  of  Nestorianism.  To  Cyrill  it 
very  ri.ghtly  appeared  like  a  contradiction  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Nestorius,  and  to  defend  those  of  Theodore,  who  set  forth  the  same,  often 
in  far  harsher  terms.  In  the  veneration  paid  to  those  two  Syrian  fathers, 
he  saw  only  a  pretext  under  which  Nestorianism,  while  it  was  nominally 
condemned,  might  still  continue  to  be  defended.^  But  it  was  a  most 
difficult  vmdertaJring  to  induce  the  Syrian  clergy,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed, from  their  youth,  to  name  those  men  with  the  greatest  reverence 
as  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  to  appove  a  decreo  hy  which 
they  were  publicly  condenmed.  True,  the  partisans  of  Cyrill  among 
the  Syrian  monks  and  clergy,  and  a  certain  bishop,  Rabnlas  of  Edesaa, 
who  had  joined  them,  made  trial  of  carrying  through  such  a  sentence 
of  condemnation :  but  the  general  and  detennined  resistance  which 
they  experienced,  proved  how  impracticable  any  project  of  this  kind 
still  was  in  the  Syrian  church  at  large  ;  and  the  opposition  called  forth 
thereby  contributed  to  the  formation,  from  the  Syrian  church,  of  an 
independent  Neatorian  church-party  in  Persia,  concerning  the  rise  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  a  separate  section. 

A  certain  abbot,  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  Nestorianism,  excited  in  tiie  Syrian  church,  by  a  project  of  this  sort, 
the  greatest  indignation  even  among  the  laity,  among  whom  the  charac- 
ter of  those  men  stood  in  the  highest  veneration.  In  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  communities,  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Long  live  the  faith  of 
Theodore  !  We  believe  as  Theodore  believed,"  —  and  in  the  Anti- 
ochian  church,  stones  wore  thrown  at  that  abbot.*  The  Cyrillian  party 
made  one  more  attempt  to  enforne,  by  means  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  Proclus,  the  condemnation  of  those  Syrian  church-teachers  ; 
as  indeed  Cyrill  himself,  when  he  sent  to  the  emperor  his  explanation 
of  the  Nicene  creed  in  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  had  invited  him  to 
attempt  this,  at  least  in  an  indirect  manner,  havmg  in  his  accompany- 
ing letter  described  Diodorus  and  Theodore,  in  the  harshest  expressions, 

'  Seo  ep.  179  to  ArisWlaus,  and  ep.  167  Acactns  of  Melitene,  opp.  T.  V.  P.  II.  f.  197, 

to  John.  where  he  says  of  the  Orientals;  Tn/Hriar- 

'  See,  for  eJtample,  the  language  of  the  rf/iira  yap  Ti  Nearo^ov  idaeiv,  hlfH^  Ttuhv 

bishop  Meletius,  ep.  152,  opp.  Theodorct.  ovTu  asynpormm  Tpbm^  tH  QioS.^^  ^rai- 

T.  V,  p.  832.    Fidem  apostolioam  Bt  a  pa-  /JofoiTcr,  koItoi  t^  imju,  /uilXov  6s  j;e(pova 

Iribns  traditam,  quam  a  magno  ThcoQoro  TocaHi'Ta  Suaae^siiai. 

accepimns.  '  See  Cjiill's  letter  to  Acacius,  bishop  of 

B  See  the  letter  of  Cyrill  to  the  bishop  Melitene,  p.  197. 
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as  being  the  fathers  of  tliose  blasphemies,  and  declared  that  under  their 
name  Nestorianism  was  revived.^  But  the  patriarch  Proclua  was  never- 
theless too  prudent,  and  too  decidedly  the  friend  of  peace,^  to  be 
willmg,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  passions  of  zealots  and  the  am- 
bition of  Cyrill,  to  cast  the  church  into  new  turmoils,  the  consequences 
.of  which  could  not  be  estimated,  and  which  could  be  more  easily- 
excited  than  quelled.  He  endeavored,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
check  the  violent  commotions  which  were  already  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out. 

_  The  Armenian  church  having  requested  him,  on  occasion  of  these 
disputes,  to  give  his  own  judgment,  he  addressed  to  them  a  dogmatic 
exposition,  which  acquired  great  authority  in  the  Greek  church.^ 
With  this,  he  united  certain  anathemas  on  several  propositions  akin  to 
Nestorianism,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Theodore,  but  in  which  he  had  wisely  omitted  to  mention  the 
author  by  name.  Tet  the  deputies  who  were  the  bearers  of  this  letter 
of  the  patriarch  to  the  Syrian  church,  one  of  whom  was  the  above-men- 
tioned zealot  Maximus,  did  not  exercise  the  same  prudence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  opportunity  was  welcome  to  them  by  which  they  were 
enabled,  under  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  the  imperial  residence, 
to  demand  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Theodore ;  and  they 
took  the  hberty,  therefore,  of  affixing  his  name  to  them.  As  the  pro- 
positions now  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theodore,  the  proposal  to 
subscribe  these  articles  of  condemnation  was  received,  in  the  Syrian 
church  diocese,  with  the  moat  violent  indignation.  The  patriarch 
John  of  Antioch  wrote  to  Cyrill,  that  the  bishops  of  this  district  would 
prefer  to  be  burned,  rather  man  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  Theo- 
dore,* The  bishops  of  the  Antiochian  patidarchate,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
sent  the  most  emphatic  letters  as  well  to  the  emperor  as  to  the  patri- 
archs Proelus  and  Cyrill,  They  declared  that  they  could  not  possibly 
consent,  for  the  sake  of  such  isolated  propositions,  torn  out  of  their 
proper  connection,  — just  as,  by  a  like  proceeding,  propositions  which 
seemed  not  a  whit  less  revolting  might  be  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  venerated  fathers,  —  to  condemn  after  his  death  so  great  a 
church-teacher,  who  had  so  manfully  contended  for  the  defence  of  pure 
doctrine  against  so  many  errors.  But  even  were  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  induced  to  such  a  step,  yet  they  would  meet  the  most  determined 
resistance  from  their  communities,  who  even  now  were  ready  to 
revolt  at  these  proposals.^  In  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  they  express 
themselves  with  just  indignation  against  the  idea  of  condemning,  after 
their  death,  men  who  to  the  close  of  their  hves  had  served  the  church 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  such  a  course,  no  church-teacher 
could  be  safe  ;  for,  as  all  were  men,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 

'  Sea  this  letter  of  Cjrill,  opp.  Theodo-  dressed  to  the  patriarch  Proclua,  in  Facnnd. 

tet.  T.  V.  p.  854.  Honnianensi  defensio   (rium  capitulornm, 

'  8o6  Socrat.  hist,  ecclea.  VII.  e.  41.  1.  VIII,  at  the  beginning,  opp.  Sirmond.  T. 

'  ProcU  Tonius  nd  Armenos.  II.  ed.  Venet.  f.  460,  nnd  all  diat  remains  to 

*  See  the  letter  of  Cjrill  to  the  patriarch  ns  of  the  transactions  of  ihia  Antiochiaa 

Proelua,  opp.  1.  c.  f.  200.  council,  in  Mansi.  toncil.  T.  V.  f.  1183 

'  See  the  fragment  of  this  document  ad- 
VOL.  U.  42* 
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escape  the  censure  of  those  ivho  took  pains  to  hunt  up  whatever  was 
had  in  them :  indeed  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures  them- 
selves were  in  various  ways  perverted  by  teachers  of  error.^  Proclus 
wrote  hereupon  to  the  patriarch  John,  that  it  had  never  entered  hia 
thoughts  to  condemn  any  man  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church.  He  severely  upbraided  his  deputies  for  overstepping  the 
powers  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  commanded  them 
to  take  no  step  without  the  knowledge  and  afprobation  of  the  patriarch 
John,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  appease  those  commotions.  The 
emperor  himself  issued  an  ordinance,  (sacra,)  addressed  to  the  synod 
assembled  at  Antioch,  in  which  he  forbade  everything  which  had  been 
undertaken  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  in  those  districts.^  Even 
Cyrill  thought  it  best  at  length  to  yield  to  the  storm.  In  a  letter  to 
the  patriarch  Proclus,  he  declared  that,  to  avoid  disturbances,  it  was 
perhaps  best  to  proceed  no  further,  as  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
was,  after  all,  not  so  important;  for,  by  condemning  the  blasphemies  of 
Nestorius,  the  kindred  blasphemies  of  Theodore  were  in  like  manner 
also  condemned.  If  Theodore  were  now  living,  and  should  perast  in 
defending  the  blasphemies  of  Nesiorius,  or  the  Uiings  which  he  himself 
had  written,  the  condemnation  would  reach  also  to  himself  personally. 
But  as  he  had  already  gone  to  God,*  it  was  sufficient,  if  nothing  further 
was  done  than  to  condemn  the  false  doctrines  which  were  to  be  found 
in  hia  writings,  without  mentioning  his  name.* 

Yet  although  he  must  have  been  sensible,  that  a  public  condenmation 
of  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  Theodore  could,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  no  wise  be  enforced,  yet  his  polemical  zeal  was  not  suffered 
to  grow  cool.  He  composed  a  work  under  the  title,  "  There  is  but  one 
Christ,"  against  the  doctrine  of  Theodore,  in  which  work  he  accused 
him  of  having  written  a  great  deal  which  savored  of  the  most  extreme 
impiety,  —  of  having  denied  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  having 
made  Christians  the  worshippers  of  a  man.^  After  such  attacks  upon  the 
venerated  t«acher  of  the  Syrian  church,  the  Syrian  church-teachers 
could  not,  of  course,  remain  silent.  Theodoret  felt  himself  constrained 
to  defend  the  memory  of  his  instructor  against  these  attacks ;  and,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  fragments  of  this  work,^  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  same  violence,  and  the  same  unwarrantable  imputation  of  conse- 
quences, as  his  opponent  had  done. 

Thus  this  new  contention  served  but  to  excite  afresh  the  rupture 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Syrian  church.  If  we  may  tnist  to 
an  ancient  account,  Cyrill  was  already  laying  the  foundation  of  new 
plots  against  the  Syrian  church-party,  which  he  so  much  hated,  and  was 
laboring  to  carry  through  his  designs  at  the  court,'  when  by  his  death,  in 
the  year  444,  the  church  was  delivered  from  this  threatening  danger. 

1  Fac.  Herm.  1.  c.  1.  VIII.  c  3.  5th  act  of  tho  second  (ECiiraenical  coundl 

'  The  EBcra  in  Facundus,  1.  e.  1.  VUL  c  3.  of   Constantinople.     Hardnin.  Coacil.  T. 

»  'EiTEi  rte  i.miTimae  npdc  elos.    A  re-  111.  f.  my. 

markable  expression  in  the  moKth  of  Cyrill,  '  Which  are  preserved  lo  na  in  tho  Latin 

mho  made  no  scruple  of  condemning  Nes-  translation,  in  the  Collat.  V.  of  the  II. 

lorius  to  helL  (ecum.  Condi.  Constanlinop.  Harduin.  Coa- 

*  See  opp.  Cyrill.  t.  200.  dl  T.  III.  f.  107. 

^  S«e  the  exCracts  fioni  that  voA  in  die  '  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  worda 
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The  death  of  Cjrill,  however,  served,  onlj  for  the  fii-st  moments,  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  Oriental  chureli.  What 
had  been  done  during  the  episcopal  admimstration  of  Cyrill,  the  man- 

of  Theodorel,  in  Ms  well-known  letter  to  ihia  letlfr  to  Cvrill's  system  of  faith  lire 
the  patriarch  of  Antioeh,  on  CyrLll'a  death ;  inconsistent  with  his  mode  of  expressinK 
ep.  180,  m  opp.  Theodoret.  Somniavit  himself  with  regard  to  Cyriirs  doetrinal 
entm,  sicut  dicnnt,  et  r^iam  nrbera  perlur-  explanations  in  (hose  articles  of  agitsmeiit 
tare,  et  pus  iterum  dognmubns  repugnare  et  Bnt  these  obeervations  of  Theodoret  refer 
aam  aanctitatem  acoasare,  ntpote  ea  co-  simply  to  the  manner  in  which  Cyi'ill  had 
lentem.  Yet  this  letter  is  by  manv,  since  expressed  himself  in  that  oonfe-Wion  of 
'™ '?"'.^,"|^"'l™"'"'' (now  80">  his  life  faith.  From  the  hiter  decUralions  of  C  yrill, 
o)  Ojrill,  Memoires  T.  14,)  considered  spa-  in  his  work  against  Theodore,  Theodoret 
nous,  bnt  for  reasons  which  to  us  do  not  mpst  doubtless  have  known,  (hat  no  ehanee 
carry  the  force  of  conviction,  and  of  whieh  had  really  taken  place  in  the  views  of  CyriS  ■ 
manydenve  their  weight  merely  from  the  and  iu  his  "Refutation"  he  had  intact 
UaUiolic  point  of  view  at  which  Tillemont  repeated  the  chaige  of  Apollinarianism  and 
stands.  IbatTheodorei  shouU  speakafter  similar  complaints  against  CvrilL  Neither 
this  manner  of  Cynll  s  character  and  of  his  does  the  manner  in  which  i'hcodoret  de- 
deaih,  cannot  appear  so  surprising  to  those  elarea  himself,  in  his  eighty-third  letter  lo 
wlio  without  prejudice  contemplate  Cyril!  Dioscnrus  respecting  his  reUtiou  to  CyrilL 
and  hia  relations  to  Theodoret.  The  sport-  and  espodaUy  respecting  those  wririnii  of 
ive  description  of  CyriU's  voyage- to  the  his  which  do  not  relate  to  the  abovc-mention- 
world  below  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  very  ed  doctrinal  differences,  stnnd  so  directly  at 
Btrangething  evenmTheodoret-,  when,for  variance  with  the  remarks  in  this  letter.  It 
instancy  in  ailnsion  to  Lucian's  dialogues  is  only  necessary  lo  pay  some  reeai-d  to  tho 
of  the  dead,  he  says:  Laa^ficavit  quidem  difference  of  drcumBtances,  and  to  remem- 
snpersmea  iliius  discesaio,  contrislavit  vero  ber  that  the  above  letter  was  wrillen  in  con- 
forsitau  moitnoa,  et  timor  est,  ne  praigraya-  fidence  to  a  friend,  while  this  was  intended 
liEqusconversanone,  iternm  ad  nos  remit-  for  pnblication,  and  expressly  pointed  against 
unt.  vel  illoa  effugial,  qui  enm  abdnonnt.  the  hoslilely  disposed  ofliaal  adherents  of 
Tor  this  reason,  he  says,  «  might  be,  that  CyriU;  to  which  we  mnat  add.  that  the  Ori- 
tne  patnarch  had  ordered  a  huge  sione  lo  enials,  according  to  their  theorv  of  the 
be  placed  on  his  grave.  In  the  world  bo-  okovonia,  allowed  themselves  in  inanv  lib- 
low,  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  fear  erties,  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  strict 
danger  from  Cyrili's  doctrines:  not  only  laws  of  veracity. 

those  who  were  well  informed  in  such  mat        Bat,  if  Theodoret  really  speaks  of  CvriU 

lers  hut  even  Nimixid  and  Pharaoh,  would  in  this  letter  as  having  died  prematurefy,  it 

be  disgnsted  with  them,  and  stone  him.  certainly  could  not  have  come  from  the 

Any  person  who  attempted  to  fabricate  a.  hand  of  a  contemporary,  who  must  have 
letter  nnder  the  name  of  Theodoret,  would  known  that  CjriU  reached  a  good  old  ago. 
hardly  have  represented  him  as  discoursing  Bnt  the  reading  by  which  he  is  made  to  say 
in  so  sportive  and  heathenish  a  style.  He  this  cannot  be  correct,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
woQld  rather  have  put  into  his  mouth  ear-  son,  because  what  is  so  expressed  stands  in 
nest  denunciations  in  the  language  of  the  manifest  contradiction  with  the  substance 
Old  Testament.  An  allusion  of  this  kind  of  the  commencing  words  of  the  letter, 
to  Lucian  a  dialt^es  of  the  dead  is  much  The  correct  trading  is  evidently  that  of  the 
rather  in  the  character  of  Theodoret,  who  Codex  Paris:  Illnm  vero  miserura  a  ad- 
was  doubtless  well  versed  in  the  studyof  for  Ihissenseisreouired  hytheeommeneing 
the  ancients  But  as  in  this  sportive  style  words,  while,inwhatfollows,eJ  may  also  be 
Uiere  is  to  be  delected  no  mark  of  bitter-  substiiaied  instead  of  sed ;  or  sed,  which 
nes50rofrevenge,soinlheconc!usionof  the  fitly  marks  tho  antithesis,  may  even  be  re- 
letter  we  nod  expressed  the  spirit  of  Chris-  tained. 

(ian  charity,  by  which  Theodoret  was  acW-        Finallv,  it  would  indeed  be  an  anachro- 

ated,  and  which   anj  person  who,   from  nism,  if  this  letter  were  addiessed  to  the 

motives  of  doctrinal  interest,  had  inlerpo-  patriarch  John  of  Antioch ;  bnt  the  enUre 

■^i    ,''  •"  ""'  ^"^  '"'"''^ ''"™  ^'^""^  contents  of  the  letter  are  best  suited  to  hia 

It  diHicult  to  imttale.    For  instance,  after  sueoessor  Domnus,  and   we  have  only  to 

remarking  how  IronWed  his  friends  were  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  confound- 

with  the  thought  that  Cr'rill  was  still  to  the  ed  in  the  Latin  translation,  the  only  form 

last  plotting  evd,  he  adds :  -  May  it  be  so  in  which  this  document  has  been  pre^rved. 

ordered,  by  yonr  prayers,  that  he  may  ob-  Conoil.  tecumen.  T,  Collal  V. 
tain  mercy  and  (Wiveness,  and  that  the        The  fragment  of  a  sermon  which  Theo- 

""moasured  grace  of  God  may  prevail  over  doret  is  said  to  have  preached  after  Iho 

.wicked««."    T,ll.™..,t  suppojeg  that  death  of  CyriU  at  Antioch,  I.  e.  Haiduin. 
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ner  in  ivliie!i  the  disputes  had  been  composed,  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  new  dborders ;  and  to  bring  these  to  a  violent  outbreak,  the 
footsteps  of  Cyrill  were  followed  by  his  successor  Dioscurus,  a  man  of 
unbounded  ambilioa,  and  of  an  irascible,  boisterous  temperament,  who 
was  ready  to  adopt  any  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes  ;  bribery, 
court  intrigue,  and  deeds  of  violence  of  every  sort.^  This  person  onee 
more  resumed  the  plan  which  Cyrill,  who  had  only  yielded  to  circum- 
stances, never  lost  out  of  view,  to  mate  the  system  of  doctrine  involved 
in  the  anathemas,  with  regard  to  the  one  nature  of  the  God-man,  domi- 
nant in  the  whole  Eastern  church  ;  and,  like  Cyrill,  he  would  very 
gladly  have  procured  for  the  Alexandrian  church,  as  a  truly  apostolical 
one,  founded  by  Mark,  the  highest  authority  in  the  East,  and  particu- 
larly have  elevated  it  above  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  represented  to  have  grown  up  merely  out  of  secular  privileges.^ 
Wanting  the  cunning  of  Cyrill,  which  paid  more  regard  to  circum- 
stances, he  was  the  more  inclined,  where  he  stood  in  alliance  with  the 
dominant  power,  to  resort  to  violent  and  unceremonious  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  all  forms  and  legal  order  were  utterly  disregarded. 
He  needed  here,  then,  for  the  present,  only  to  go  on,  according  to  the 
system  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  stigmatize  all  that  answered  to  the 
more  moderate  Antiochian  system  of  faith,  all  that  went  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  natures  in  eoncreto,  or  which  had  any  bearing  on 
this,  as  Ifestorian  heresy.  Hence,  the  Syrian  churches,  in  which  Theo- 
dorefc  stood  particularly  prominent  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  this  doctrinal  system,  would  be  the  first  object  of  his  attack.     And 

ineneei  still  more  dedded;  being  cited  al-  ble  light  is  tlirown  on  die  diameter  of  DioJi- 
ready  by  Mariua  Meroalor.  Bnl  tlie  inrernal  cuius,  m  relation  to  his  avaince,  his  embez- 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  more  strong  zlementof monejsdesignedfortheehnrches 
s^^auist  its  anthenlicitj'  than  in  the  ease  of  and  for  the  poor,  the  persecutions  which  he 
the  letter  we  have  just  considered ;  for  it  practised  with  the  assistance  of  the  most 
exhibits  rather  the  older  and  sterner  form  powei-ful  men  of  the  court,  as  well  B8  in 
of  the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine,  as  it  relation  to  other  immoralities.  Thus,  foe 
had  been  iii'st  taught  by  Theodore,  than  the  example,  he  is  said  to  hare  collected  togeth- 
moro  modeiate  shaping  of  it  by  Theoiloret,  er  ^e  grain  which  the  emperor  was  in  the 
especially  as  it  was  held  by  him  after  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  commnnities  of  the 
Nestorian  controTersy.  And  the  exclama-  unfmiti^ul  districts  of  Ubya,  in  limes  of 
tions  of  triumph  at  the  final  victory  of  the  barrenness,  which  he  sold  at  a  high  price, 
pure  doctrine,  the  expressions  of  joy  at  the  and  appropriaied  the  money  to  his  own  use. 
consequent  onion  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp-  True,  we  ought  not  to  give  too  much  weight 
tian  chnrdies, — oriens  et.^lgyptusaub  nno  to  such  accusations  against  eminent  bish- 
jugo  est,  —  those  expressions  do  not  seem  in  ops,  who  had  nude  themselves  hai«ful  Ki  a 
accordance  with  the  prospects  which  would  party  in  these  times  of  violent  passions ; 
be  anticipated  by  Theodocet  after  Cyrill's  but,compiiiedwithwhatwe  otherwise  know 
death,  or  with  the  solicitude  which  he  him-  for  certainty  respecting  the  bcbaTior  of 
self  evinces  In  the  letter  above  mentioned.  Dioscurus,  many  of  these  charges  would 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  at  seem  more  worthy  of  ci'edit. 
ail  probable,  that  one  who  had  before  him  ^  Theodoret  aays^  of  him,  ep.  86 :  'kvu 
the  history  of  ^e  next  succeeding  years  ko!  Kam  too  luixapimi  JSapsov  rbv  iSpovou 
would  attribute  to  Theodoret  such  language  jvpoj^iLtlsrai.  He  therefore  objects  to  The- 
as  be  is  here  made  to  use.  And  the  exag.  odoret,  that  taking  part  with  a  synodal  let- 
geration  of  rhetorical  polemics  requires  ter  sent  by  the  patriarch  Proclus  from  Con- 
many  grains  of  allowance.  Blantinople,  he  rera^niied  the  primacy  of 
1  By  the  complaints  of  several  of  hia  the  Constantinopolilan  chnrch  in  the  East, 
cler^i  whom  he  had  persecuted  at  the  coun-  and  had  thus  betrayed  the  privileges  alike 
dl  of  Chnlcedon,  (see  Condi.  Chalc.  act.  of  the  Antiochian  as  well  as  of  the  Alexan- 
nL  Harduin.  HL  f.  323,)  a  very  usfavoio-  driau  charcL 
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here  lie  found  a  foothold  in  a  party  of  elcrgy,  and  particularly  of  monks, 
who_  constituted  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  prevailing  aj'stem  in  the 
Syrian  system  of  faith,  and  who  had  already  afood  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Cyrill,  and  had  been  used  by  him  as  spies  and  creators  of  dig- 
'turbanee  in  the  Syrian  church.  A  cei-tain  abbot  Earsumas  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  faction. 

Next,  he  had  an  influential  party  at  Constantinople,  composed  of  those 
abbots  and  monks  who  had  already  served  as  the  instruments  of  Cyrill 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  Nestoms.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  men  destitute  of  scientific  culture,  who,  for  that  very  reason, 
would  be  most  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  formulas  of  the  Alexandrian 
system,  as  they  proceeded  rather  from  the  language  of  feeling  than 
from  that  of  the  understanding ;  whereas  the  Antiochian  theory  of  dis- 
tinction, on  the  contrary,  presupposed  an  understanding  versed  in  the 
discrimination  of  conceptions,  and  sensible  of  the  need  of  it ;  and  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Many  of  these  people 
perhaps  had  not  even  sufficient  theological  education  to  be  able  duly  to 
apjjrehend  the  Alexandrian  system  in  its  whole  coherence  and  its  whole 
logic^  evolution  :  but  its  main  tendency  everywhere  to  give  prominence 
to  theineffahle,  the  inexplicable,  the  incomprehensible,  was  also  their  own ; 
and  the  forms  of  expression  which  were  the  results  of  this  system  coin- 
cided also  with  their  fevorite  expressions.  "  We  hold  fast  to  that  wHch 
the  scriptures  declare,"  so  this  people  were  accustomed  to  talk:  "  the 
scriptures  declare,  '  The  Word  became  flesh.'  This  means  more  than 
that  he  assumed  human  nature.  In  becoming  flesh,  he  assuredly  under- 
went no  change.  He  is  the  same ;  but  that  is  the  inexpressible  wonder ; 
and  every  human  attribute  ia  to  he  ascribed  to  this  God  who  became 
flesh.  God  was  born;  GodsuSered;  there  is  a  body  of  God.  TheAow 
is  what  no  reason  can  explain.  The  way  in  which  this  took  place  is 
known  to  God  alone.  Wo  should  not  desire  to  know  any  more  than 
what  scripture  reveals.  All  further  inquiries  and  explanations  are  dan- 
gerous tofaith."  "  With  God  all  things  are  possible  :  tfod  accomplishes 
everything  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  way  known  to 
himself  alone."  Such  was  the  reply,  constantly  repeated,  to  all  difGcul- 
ties  which  might  he  proposed  to  tliem.^ 

At  the  head  of  thb  party,  among  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  stood 
the  abbot  and  presbyter  Eutyches, — one  of  those  who,  fora  long  series 
of  years,  lived  shut  up  in  their  cloisters,  and  had  but  once  left  them, 
that  they  might  publicly  raise  their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Cyrilhan 
council  at  Ephesus  and  against  Nestorius.     See  above.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  disputes  could  not  fail  to  break  out 

*  This  people's  way  of  thinking  and  rea-  nndor  tha  prelence  that  for  manj  years  he 

Boning  are  era-phicafly  deacribed  bj  Theo-  had  not  been  wont  to  leave  hia  cloister,  ha 

doret,  in  the  person  of  Eranistea,  pi^cnlar-  was  reminded  of  wbat  ho  bad  done  dnring 

ly  in  tbe  first  of  the  throe  dialogues  bearing  the  Nestorian  controversies;   El  yilp  tots 

thistille;  which  agrees  with  (he  daclaralions  "Ssaro^lov  hiianioviiiivav  tg   i^etft  Irip 

of  Eotyches  at  the  council  Of  Constantino-  iikirSeiac  claiiXde,  imci^  umKoI'  btfeiiei.  viv 

pie-  Mp  Tjjr  /iXiiSeia;  Kot  Wjp  iouroS  daiX- 

^  When  Entrthes  declined  to  appear  per-  'Bsiv  t    Condi.  Chalcedonens.  act.  I.  f,  150 

Eonalljbeforethe  council  of  Constantinople,  Hardaia.  ConcilT.  IL 
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acew.  Those  monks  at  Coiibtantinople  hal,  i^  we  ■^aw  alreailj  in  the 
case  of  the  Nestomn  coatro  oisiea,  gieat  influence  with  the  empeior ; 
they  stood  closely  connects  I  with  those  of  like  disposition  amjng  the 
Syrian  mouks ;  and,  by  the  reports  which  these  lattei  fmnishel  them, 
their  zeal  was  atill  more  inflamed  against  the  reviveil  Neatoiiain&m, 
Accordingly  thoy  complained  alond  at  the  renewed  error  of  those  ivho 
divided  the  one  and  only  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God,^ 

Though  Theodoret  loved  jteace,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
preserve  a  good,  understanding  even  with  the  patriarch  Dioscurus,^  still 
his  zeal  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth  did  not  allow  him  here  to  be 
silent ;  for  he  saw  here  the  eifort  to  spread  abroad  doctrines  by  which 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence  was  infringed  on,  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ  denied,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  for 
Docetism,  Grnostieism,  and  Apollinarianism,  in  the  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Beyond  question, 
it  was  a  raah  habit  of  imputing  consequences  which  led  men  to  imagine 
that  they  could  find  all  th'ise  heretical  tendencies  in  the  rude  and 
exaggerated  expressions  of  these  untutored  aealots  of  Constantinople ; 
but  there  were  doubtless  good  reasons  to  fear,  that,  if  such  sensuous 
forms  of  expression  should  once  supplant  the  more  accurate  dogmatic 
terminology,  those  fiilse  doctrines  and  tendencies  would  easily  find  in 
them  a  point  of  attachment.  And  it  nught  actually  be  the  case  that 
many  among  those  people  were  led  by  their  fears  to  attribute  too  much 
to  the  human  element  in  thti  life  of  Christ,  and,  from  want  of  mental 
cultivation,  fell  into  the  undeveloped  form  of  doctrine  which,  before  the 
more  accurate  determinations  had  been  occasioned  by  means  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Origen,  had  prevailed  in  the  church.  Theodoret,  in  the 
year  447,  believed  himself  in  duty  bound,  in  a  work  written  on  pui^ose, 
to  controvert  the  whole  Eutychian-Egyptian  type  of  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
in  opposition  to  it,  to  unfold  and  defend  the  more  mild  Antiochian  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  one  only  Christ  consists  of  two  natures 
ever  to  he  dSlinguished  in  respect  to  their  individuaJities,  united  with 
each  other  in  a  personal  unity,  without  confilsion  and  without  transform- 
ation.* Theodoret  showed  here,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  transport- 
ing himself  into  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Eutychian,*  whom  he  introduces  speaking  under  the  name  of  the  beg- 
gar, QpaviaTT/s,')  and  that  he  understood  how  to  distinguish  these  views 
themselves  from  the  consequences  flowing  from  them  when  consistently 
carried  out.     He  purposely  cited,  in  this  work  against  his  adversaries, 

'  See  a.  g.  Tbcodoret,  op,  82  nnd  ep.  101.  the  second,  iouj^rof,  of  the  distinctness 
"  See  his  ep.  60  to  Dioscarns.  witliont  confasion  of  the  two  natures;  iniha 
*  His  work  onlitled  ipaviaris  or  ni)hiit6p-  third,  itxaSfK!  of  the  incapability  of  suifec- 
^,  the  Beggar  or  the  Mulcifonn ;  because  ing  pertaining  to  the  divine  natnre. 
he  accused  this  now  heL-esy  of  collecting  *  We  erapfoy  Ihia  designalion  here  only 
ti^ther  by  hewing  so  many  scraps  fi'om  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  express  the 
divers  old  erroneous  doetiinea,  that  a  new  thing  by  a  single  word,  thongh  an  honor 
one  had  grown  np  which  bordered  closely  U  thereby  ascribed  to  Eutyches  to  which  he 
on  severw  of  the  older  heresies.  This  woit  is  not  entitled  ■,  namely,  that  a  new  nnd  pe- 
ls divided  into  iSme  dialogues ;  in  the  Jirst,  culiar  doctrinal  tendency  had  proceeded 
hence  denominated  irpswmc,  he  treats  of  from  him  as  its  anchor, 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence;  in 
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such  authorities  alone  as  wore  recognized  by  themselves  ;  pc.=^< 
instance,  from  the  writings  of  Cyrill  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  a^,^.a 
from  quoting  those  church-teachers  who  were  suspected  by  tlie  oppo- 
site party,  however  much  importa,nce  he  attached  to  them  himself;  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Diodorus  and  Theodore.  The  raoderation  which 
Theodorot  here  displayed,  drew  upon  him,  it  is  true,  many  reproaches 
from  the  zealots  of  his  party.i  Eut  by  this  moderation,  however,  the 
entire  party  of  those  who  were,  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  one  nature 
m  Christ  could  in  nowise  bo  conciliated :  thoy  saw  in  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  revived  Nestorianism. 

Dioscunis  accused  Theodoret  before  the  patriarch  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
that,  as  had  been  reported  in  Egypt,  he  had,  in  sermons  preached  there, 
taught  a  doctrine  whereby  the  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  was  divided 
mto  two  Sons  of  God ;  and  he  afterwards  published  a  rude  letter  to  Theo- 
doret himself,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  teaching  false  doctrines.  Theo- 
doret replied  in  a  letter  to  Dioscurus,  written  with  great  moderation 
and  forbearance.  He  begged  of  him  that  be  would  not  listen  to  the 
representations  of  one  side  only,  but  that  he  would  examine  the  matter 
calmly  and  without  prejudice.  He  endeavored,  bj  clear  and  accurate 
explanations,  to  ward  oif  the  charges  with  which  he  had  been  assailed. 
He  drew  up  a  full  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  adopted  the  Egyptian 
forms  of  expression,  qualified  b^  cei-tain  precautionary  remarks,  as 
closely  as  he  was  able,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  doctrinal  con- 
victions ;  and  concluded  with  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
those  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the  tfcorasor,  and  on  those  who  called 
Christ  a  mere  man,  or  divided  the  only-begotten  into  two  Sons.^  But 
Dioseurus  received  Theodoret's  overtures  of  peace  m  bad  temper.  He 
allowed  monks  to  come  forth  publicly,  while  he  was  present  in  the  church, 
and  pronounce  the  anathema  on  Theodoret ;  and  he  himself  sanctioned 
the  act.3  He  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to 
accuse  before  the  emperor  the  whole  church  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  bemo- 
infected  with  Nestorianism.  Hence,  Domnus  was  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  mission  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
church.*  And  Theodoret  wrote,  in  defence  of  himself,  to  influential 
men  in  church  and  state  at  the  imperial  residence.  Now  it  is  true 
that  no  new  investigation  or  new  decision  followed  these  controversies. 
But  still  we  see  how  much  could  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  Dios- 
eurus ;  for  an  imperial  decree  made  its  appearance,  directing  Theo- 

1  See  his  noble  letter  to  the  bishop  Irente-  had  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble.  But 
us,  ep.  16.  He  says  there  that  the  only  it  waa  his  aim,  neither  to  say  nor  to  do  any- 
thing of  real  importance  was  to  hold  fast  Ihins  to  pleoso  this  man  or  (hat  man,  bat 
to  those  conceptions  which  are  requisite  foe  to  edify  the  church  of  God,  and  to  please 
the  unfolding  of  ihe  troth,  and  that  men  its  bridegroom  and  I.ord. 
ought  to  avoid  terms  which  excit«  eontro-  ^Ep.  83. 

TOTBy.    He  expressed  it  as  his  wish,  that  »  See  Theodoret,  ep.  86  to  Flavian,  and 

Uie  whole  eontroversy  on  the  word  fli^T-OKof  ep.  ua  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo    the 

Lad  never  arisen,  in  itspl  Tovroi/  naaa  i  Great.    Ha  says  in  the  latler,  that  tliis  look 

OMfiaxn  yeyevnTfu,  uf  ohK  li^^ev.     Ilis  con-  place  a  year  previous  to  the  second  Ephe- 

seiencB  bore  him  witness,  that  he  had  sub.  sian  church  assembly,  therefore  in  the  year 

mitted  to  this  accommodation,  not  for  ibe  448. 

Bflfce  of  worldly  aggrandizement,  not  throngh  *  See  Theofloret,  en.  92. 
any  desire  of  the  episcopal  honor,  which 
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doret,  inasmuch  as  lio  waa  constantly  assembling  ajTioda  at  Antioch, 
and  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  orthodox,  to  keep  qaiet  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  diocese,  without  stirring  beyond  its  limits,  or  vi^ting  any 
other  city.  Very  justly  might  Theodoret  complain  of  this  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  proceeding,  by  which,  ivithout  being  allowed  the  right 
which  even  a  criminal  enjoys,  he  was  condemned  unheard.  All  he 
asked  for  was  a  calm  and  legal  investigation  of  his  case.^  Tet  this 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  violent  outbreak  of  these  disputes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  court  itself.  Events  here  ensued  which  were  at  bottom 
connected  with  what  had  transpired  in  Syria; — events  which  in  the 
outset  announced  an  altogether  different  issue  of  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versies, and  from  which  the  Syrian  bishops,  who  were  not  sufBciently 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  court  in  Constantinople,  were 
hoping  that  a  favorable  turn  would  be  ^ven  to  their  cause,^  hut  which 
were  in  fact  destined  to  serve  the  very  end  of  introducing  from  a  foreign 
quarter  a  sudden  and  violent  decision  of  the  contest. 

In  the  first  pla«e,  an  attack  coming  from  another  side  was  made  on 
the  man  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  principal  organ  of  the  party  of 
Dioscurus,  namely,  the  abbot  Eutyches.^ 

In  the  year  448,  the  bishops  from  different  countries,  who  happened 
to  be  present  on  various  matters  of  business  at  Constantinople,  met 
there  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  patri- 
arch ;  *  when  one  of  their  number  presented  a  formal  complaint  against 
Eutyches  the  abbot.  The  person  who  in  this  case  appeared  as  the 
complainant  was  the  bishop  Eusebius  of  Doryleum  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  a  man  who  had  already,  as  a  layman  in  the  civil  capacity  of  an 
imperial  commissioner,  (agens  in  rebus,)  mamfested  his  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  by  intermeddling  uncalled  for  in  the  Nestorian  disputes ; 
and  perhaps  in  this  way  he  may  have  attained  to  the  episcopal  dignity.^ 

'  See  ep.  79,  etc.  esset,  oslendit  fipse  enira  Nestoriuni  qaoquo 

^  For  it  is  doubtless  to  the  condemnntion  in  tempore  repreliendit  in  eceiesia  rem  sar- 

of  Eucvchea  which  followed  at  Constant]-  rilegom  priedicantem.}    Sirmond.  opp.  IL 

nople,  that  what  Theodoret  eajs  in  ep.  sa  Pans.  f.  760.    These  words,  by  Ihemselves, 

lefers ;  Airflf  i  idipio!  ix  titu  oip&vov  &e/cti-  would  render  it  probable,  that  the  lajman 

fj/e,  not  riii'  t^  ceiioifai'Tiav  ifyrnvToi'  t^v  who  thus  inlerrupled  Nestoriua  in  a  ser- 

•TOJto^vTim' ilifjAfij'Je,  jcfl!  tS  duDfft/Ser  airijw  nion  —  see  above,  p.  959  —  was  no  other 

tyvuvaac  ippovi/iia.  than  this  Ensebiua  j  and  this  conjecture  is 

•The  patriarch  Domnns  of   Antioch  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Cyrill 

said  to  have  ventured  first  to  accuse  this  of  Alexandria  and  MariuaMcrcalor  express 

person  bj  name  before  the  emperor,  as  the  ihemselvea  in  mentioning  the  above-related 

reviver  of  the  Apollinarion  heresy,  who  had  Incident!  naming  him  as  a  person  who  was 

heen  bold  enough  to  condemn  Theodore  sdVi  among  the  lajty;  {reZui' ^Aaiifoif  W, 

and  Diodorua.    Perhaps  this  was  done  in  qui  adhnc  inter  laicos  erat;)  for  this  still 

the  letter  which  he  wi'ote  to  tJie  emperor  in  seems  to  denote,  tb^t  he  did  not  eonUnue  to 

vmdicaijon   of  the  Oriental   chnrch;  see  remain  a  lajman,  which  suits  the  ease  of 

above.    This  accusation  by  Domnus  has  this  Eusebius.    Sov  is  Gramier's  conjecture 

been  preserved  to  us  by  Facundus  of  Her-  improbable,  that  the  same  Easebius  was 

miona,  in  a  Latin  translatioa.    Defens.  tri-  author  of  the  first  formal  complaint  pnbllclv 

um  oapitnior.  L  S,  c.  6.  posted  up  a^inst  Nestorius  in  the  ehurdi 

*  A  avvoioc  ivSti/ioSaa,  as  it  was  called.  at  Constantmople,  in  which  the  laHec  was 

'  In  the  breviculis  historite  Entychianls-  compared  to  Paul  of  Samosata:  see  above, 

tarnm,  or  the  gostis  de  nomine  Acacli,  be-  Tor  it  is  said,  indeed,  in  tlie  superscription, 

longing  t«  the  last  years  of  the  iifth  century,  that  it  came  from  tbe  eki^  of  the  Conatar. 

it  is  s^d,  for  instance,  of  this  Eusebius:  tlnopolitan  church;  but  m  tbe  complaint 

Zela  Mei,  qnem  eliam  cum  agens  in  rebus  itself,  one  individual  only  sped^s,  and  ho 
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Tte  patriarch  Jlaviaa  had  tlras  far  taken  no  part  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  doetriual  parties  ;  and  as  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
tha  great  influence  possessed  by  the  Eutychian  monkish  party,  aa  well 
as  of  his  oivn  critical  and  hazardous  situation  with  a  court  party  opposed 
to  him,  which  might  easily  convert  Eutyches  into  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting their  designs,  he  would  be  very  little  inclbed,  under  these  cir- 
cumatances,  to  enlist  himself  in  such  controversies.  He  sought  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  to  crush  tbem  in  the  bud ;  and  sought  to  induce 
the  bishop  Eusebius  to  give  up  his  suit.  He  begged  of  him,  that  he 
would  but  make  one  visit  to  the  abbot  Eutyches  in  bis  cell,  with  a  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  him,  and  settling  the  t«rms 
of  pea,ce,_so  that  new  disturbances  might  not  arise  in  the  church.^  But 
as  Eusebius  could  not  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  complaint,  a  sum- 
mons was  served  upon  Eutyches.  The  latter,  in  a  haughty  and 
imperious  manner,  at  first  declined  personally  to  obey  the  summons. 
The  synod,  after  the  third  summons,  were  about  to  proceed  with  bun 
according  to  the  ecclesiastJcal  law,  as  one  who,  by  refiising  to  appear, 
Lad  confessed  that  he  waa  guilty ;  when  finally  he  presented  himself; 
not  alone  however,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  tr^n  of  monks,  soldiers, 
and  notables  of  state,  who  would  not  part  with  him  till  the  synod 
gave  their  promise  that  he  should  be  pennittcd  to  return  in  safety  to 
hia^  cloister.  At  the  same  time  appeared  one  of  the  emperor's  secre- 
taries of  state,  (Siientiarius,)  with  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  in  which  the 
great  influence  of  the  party  of  Dioscurua  and  of  Eutyches,  and  the  mis- 
trust which  these  men  had  contrived  to  inspire  in  the  emperor's  mind 
agmnst  the  synod,  were  clearly  manifested.  The  emperor  declared  it 
to  be  his  will,  that  the  creed  expressed  by  the  fathers,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Nice,  and  at  Ephesua  when  Nestorius  was 
deposed,  should  be  mfuntained,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
tended  to  detract  from  it.  This  declaration  was  without  meaning, 
except  it  implied  that  the  emperor  had  somehow  been  filled  with  solici- 
tude leat  Eutyches  should  be  condemned  as  a  defender  of  the  pure 
doctrine  established  at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  And  as  it  respects  the 
clause  which  spoke  of  the  Ephesian  council,  since  it  might  be  disputed 
what  was  meant  by  the  Ephesian  council,  the  point  waa  left  thus  unde- 
termined, in  order  that  a  great  deal  else  might  be  introduced,  as  it 
might  suit  the  designs  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus.  If  by  it  was  under- 
stood the  illegal  assembly  of  the  party  of  Cyrill,  then  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  also  Cyrill's  anathemas.  We  may  discern 
here  the  same  plan  which  afterwards,  and  so  long  as  the  infiuence  of 
Dioscurus  predominated,  was  undeviatingly  pursued. 

addresses  the  clergy  anfl  kitj.    Moreover,  ister  of  state,  must  have  already  busied 

Leontius  of  Bjaantium  says  (1.  III.  c.  Nes-  himself  a  good  deal  vdlh  the  study  of  tha 

IDrinnos  el  Eutychianos)  that  this  document  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  hence  would 

Sroeeeded  from  ft  certain  Euseljina,  qui  tunc  be  the  more  zealous  abont  them  when  he 

orebai  in  judicandi  potcstate,  but  who  af-  became  a  bishop. 

terwardB  became  bishop  of  Doryleum.  The  '  "M  hJ  tivo  valiji  Topox^  *a?  Sopv0ini 

first  remark  should  be  corrected,  it  is  Ime,  kyyivca4ai  tiu-c  Spun-oil  iKKh/aiaii      See 

by  the  breviculas;  for  the  agena  in  rebus  Iliuduin.  T.  IL    Acta  Coiicil.  Chalc.  Acta 

possBSfied  no  judicial  powers.    Now  if  this  I.  f.  1 1 1 .  E, 
conjectora  is  correct,  Eusebius,  while  a  min- 
VOL.  II.                                   43 
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This  mistniat  of  tiie  emperor  towards  the  synod  waa  stil!  further 
manifested,  and  in  a  way  certainly  disrespectful  to  them,  by  the  fact, 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  he  declared  in  the  letter  above  meo- 
tioned,  to  send  one  of  his  high  officers  of  state,  the  patrician  Florentius, 
a  man  approved  on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy,  to  attend  the  synod,  on 
the  ground  expressly  assigned,  that  the  mcUttra  in  discussion  related  to 
thefdih :  hence  he  was  not  merely  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  outward 
order,  which  was  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the  emperor's 
commissioner,  but  also  to  watch  for  the  preservationof  sound  doctrine. 
Insulting,  however,  as  this  letter  was  to  the  synod,  it  was  yet  received 
with  the  customary  loudly  reiterated  demonstrations  of  applause,  and 
the  adulation  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  saluting  the  emperor  as  high 
priest.^  -1,  J    ,. 

Eutyches  possessed  the  doctrinal  bent  which  we  have  described  at 
length  on  a  former  page  :  be  professed  to  be  unwilling  to  hold  to  any- 
thing, except  what  he  found  expressly  affirmed  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
He  reverenced— he  said  — the  sayings  of  the  older  church-teaohers  ; 
but  they  cmild  not^ssess,  in  his  view,  th£  auihmty  of  a  rule  of  faith  ; 
for  they  were  not  free  from  error,  and  ilie-y  sometimes  contradicted  one 
another.^  To  all  questions  proposed  to  him  concerrung  Christ,  he  had 
always  ready  the  reply :  "  I  confess  him  to  be  my  God,  the  Lord  of 
Leaven  and  earth  :  his  essence  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  wish  to  com- 
prehend." ^  Finally,  on  bemg  pressed,  he  declared  that  he  did  indeed 
suppose  there  were  two  natures  before  the  incarnation,  but  that  after  it 
he  could  confess  bub  one  nature.  By  this,  beyond  all  question,  Eu- 
tyches intended  to  say,  as  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two  natures  should  be  distin- 
guished in  conception  ;  but  in  actual  manifestation  only  the  one  nature 
of  the  Logos  become  Sesh  must  be  recognized.  But  by  his  rude  form 
of  expression,  he  furnished  occasion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  many 
suspicions  of  heresy,  to  those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of  the  ex- 
pression— as  though  he  believed  m  a  preexistence  of  Christ's  humanity, 
and  the  like.  Furthei-more,  Eutyches  was  wont  to  call  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  body  of  God ;  and  though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatory  to  its  dignity,  as 
the  body  of  God,  to  call  it  the  same  in  essence  (6^oo6(TWf)  with  other 
human  bodies.     A  certain  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of  reverence 

1  One  of  die  exclamatjons ;  "  Many  years  however,  had  a  particular  intorcst  in  refas- 
to  our  hi"h  priest  the  erapovw  1 "  ubia  rH.  iog  to  recline  as  fauMuUy  reported  many 
f7T,T^5pVp"/5<"«^'-  SeeConca.Chal<;.  thTngs  whie^  seem  to  have  teen  loo  freely 
1  c  f  150  D  expressed  for  the  faith  of  the  chnrch 
■  a  These'  were  the  worfls  which  Eutvches,  ei^unded  on  outward  amhorilT,  and  whidi 
somewhat  earliei-,  addressed  to  the  depnties  might  gne  offence  to  the  bishops.  It  13 
of  the  ooonril  in  his  cKaster.  Tlie  original  clearly  manifest,  on  eompar^on,  that  the 
substance  of  his  dedaration,  in  words,  can.  difference  between  the  original  tonn  of  the 
not  it  is  true,  be  prerasely  ascertained,  expression  aetually  employed  by  Emyohes, 
Eatyches  and  his  friends  asserted,  that  his  and  that  in  which  his  declaration  is  present- 
words  had  not  been  faithfully  reported,  ed  in  the  acts  of  the  conncil  of  Conslantino- 
And  the  deputies  themselves  did  allow,  that  pie,  cannot  he  regarded  as  a  very  importaol 
they  might  have  taken  some  things  which  one.  See  Hardum.  Concil.  f.  1 82. 
were  saicl  not  wholly  according  to  their  lit-  »  ^wdioMyt™  ifiainv  ovk  hrirpsT^a 
eral  meaning.     The   party  of  Eutyches, 
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kept  him  from  this.  True,  he  would  have  found  do  diiiicultj  in  el- 
pressing  himself  precisely  as  the  synod  required  that  he  should, 
althougli  he  had  hitherto  never  cspressed  himself  thus  ;  but  vet  he 
would  not  consent  to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expression,  which  in 
truth  appeared  to  him  the  hetter  one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  recognize  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  nor  to  ioin  in  the 
above-mentioned  formula  of  condemnation,  the  svnod  gave  sentence 
against  him,  that  he  should  be  divested  of  «n  his  spiritual  titles,  and 
excommunicated  from  the  church. 

flavian— who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  from  the  very  Srsl  en- 
gaged, not  without  solicitude,  in  this  whole  aBir  —  must  have  been  well 
awaie  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  plunging,  by  proceeding  thus 
against  the  head  of  a  monkish  parly  possessed  of  so  much  inlueSce  at 
court,  and  connected  with  the  powerliil  patriarch  of  Alexandria  Even 
as  the  leader  of  that  monkish  clan  which  had  proved  to  be  so  influential 
amidst  the  Neslonan  controversies,  Eutyches  was  a  dangerous  man.' 
But,  besides  this,  the  case  now  was,  that  the  most  powerful  men  of  the 
court,  the  eunuch,  and  chief  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  Chrjsaphius, 
whose  inSuence  was  then  unbounded,  and  Nomus,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  officers  of  stale,  mamlained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  patri- 
arch Ihoscurus,  and  consented  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  bis  ends : 
and  that  Chrysaphins  was  a  personal  friend  of  Eutyches,  whom  he 
respected  as  his  godfather,'  and  hostile  to  the  patriarch  Flavian,  with 
whom  his  avanoe  found  it  more  difficult  to  drive  a  proStahle  bareain 
than  with  a  Bioscurus.a  Chrysaphins  was  at  the  head  of  a  conrt-partv, 
opposed  to  the  manonce  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister  ;  and  the 
latter  was  a  patroness  of  Flavian.  Chrysaphins,  having  succeeded  then 
in  iormmg  a  league  with  the  empress  Eudocia  against  Pulchem,  and 
in  depnvmg  the  totter  of  her  influence,  and  Anally  removing  her  en- 
tirely from  the  court,  was  now  anned  with  all  necessary  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  patitorch.  It  might  well  he,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
contest,  if  not  mstigated  by  his  own  secret  arts  and  those  of  Dioscupus, 
yet  turmshed  him  with  a  welcome  occasion  for  prosecuting  a  plan  which 
had  been  devised  before.  ^ 

1  Ses  the  tDmplaint  of  an  Alexandrian        =  See  Liberal,  brcviar  c  XI 
^i^^  ^f"^tP"^!?^  '"  Harduin.        sSee  Theophno.  Chronogmph.  ed.  Ve- 

^=M?T-i;     i!^?'    Ht  Nomna  11  IS  here  net.  f.  68.    Cfirysaphius,  airarfing  to  this 

S;Ji^E,jr;T";'a '""*?"":  W«o™.l'3i«'ilSilh»en.p«.r»n,,ni,. 

r/yT       Theo^oitit  plao  had  pniofs  of  of  the  patriatch  FUvian  a  pivsent  in  ao!d 

N™  S     i'  "'?P""ta"  •'  "l"  P'««"  I'B'ri-)  on  th,  octaalon  if  hi.  ent.Sg 

Uoniae  lowai^  his  party,  as  two  letters  into  his  office.    Flavian  sent  him  an  epi£ 

wnieft  he  sent  him  were  not  answered.    See  copal  gift,  consecrated  t^^  (rfaovia  hi 

%„■,,.        -  „      ,  ,         ,  another  sense,)  with  which,  however.  Chtv- 

Ensehms  o(  Dorjlenm  shows,  hy  >  re-  saphi,,  was  not  satisled.     As   Hi.   il- 

maraaoie  expivssion  of  his  dnnng  the  pro-  liinaled  in  Theophanes  (L  e.)  that  Flavian 

^h!^  a  poPstantinople,  how  mach  rea-  tool;  the  partof  certain  Alexahdrian  elei^. 

Tfm  hh  S   ™    n*  'T"  ""»;'"■  Cjii"'"  relations,  pctsocnted  h,  DioscnS, 

nil,  h.hLmZ'i."^;"'' '"■'?';  '"  0PI«»W°«   to^svsaphini  wlio   here 

poor,  he  has  money;  he  threatens  me  with  acted  in  aubscrvicncv  to   the   revengefnl 

SS,;  o£  Jj    '"'a"!  ""  f  •  "'^'^  ■''*  °'  "»■"""■.  while  he  songht  at  the 

acdotaa  airoc  r^v  wepidpoir^,  ly^  atwjf  same  time  to  gratify  liis  own  avarice   (see 

[— ,^,A*,-0„    See.ct.Oon-    this  also  a  recson  for  Hi.  hatred  of  both 
cih  Chak.  Haidnm.  T.  II.  f.  162,  E.  these  men  to  Flavmn 
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The  way  in  wtieh  Eutyehes  presented  himself  before  the  assembly 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  depend  on  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  party.  Thus  it  became  known,  even  m  distant 
lands,  how  much  Flavian  had  hazarded  by  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  in  Syrid,  saw  in  this 
case  a  triumph  of  the  truth,  which  they  attributed  to  the  aeal  and  cour- 
age of  Flavian  overcoming  the  fear  of  human  power ;  and  they  sent 
B^ssages  to  assure  him  of  their  sympathy  and  joy  on  the  occasion.^^ 

But  Eutyches  applied  to  the  emperor  with  a  petition,  demandmg  a 
new  trial.  He  endeavored  to  show,  that,  in  the  proceedings  agdnst 
him,  the  prescribed  legal  foi-ms  had  been  violated ;  that  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  had  been  already  prepared  befoi-e  he  was  tried  ;  and 
that,  in  the  drawmgup  of  the  protocol,  many  things  had  been  stated  that 
were  untrue.  The  emperor  received  the  petition,  and  ordered  a  revi- 
sion of  the  earlier  proceedings.  But  as  Flavian,  with  all  his  respect  for 
tiie  emperor,  yet  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  in  tiie  least  in 
his  iudicial  proceedings  by  fear  of  the  imperial  power,  the  revision 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Eut;yches. 
This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  bumness  :  it  waa 
rather  but  the  beginning  of  greater  and  more  general  commotions  in 
the  Eastern  church.  Eutyches  had  already,  during  the  proceedmgs  at 
Constantinople,  let  fall  an  espre^ion,  from  which  his  ulterior  designs 
mi^ht  have  been  conjectured.  He  had  -sMd  he  would  consent  to  pro- 
fess his  belief  in  tiie  two  natures  of  Christ,  if  the  bbhops  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Rome  would  also  approve  of  it.  The  sentiments  of  his  ally 
Dioscurus  were  well  known  to  him  ;  and  he  expected  to  be  upheld  by 
the  Roman  bishop,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  predecessors 
of  that  bishop  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monkish  party  in  the  con- 
test with  Nestorius.  But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Nestorius  might  be  opposed  from  some  other  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  Monophysites.  Eutyches  himself  wished  to  have  that  expression 
considered  as  an  appeal  to  a  general  council  to  be  attended  by  both  tiie 
otiier  patriarchs.  This  appeal  to  anotiier  council  was  thenceforward 
the  mark  at  which  he  constauUy  aimed.  Of  this  he  spoke  in  his  letter 
to  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  complaining  that  Nestonanism  was 
starting  up  afresh.  Of  this  he  treated  also  in  his  conferences  with  the 
emperor ;  and  the  empefor,  already  reminded  from  those  at  Alexandna 
that  new  and  energetic  measures  were  required  in  order  to  supplant  tiie 
reviving  Nestorianism,  was  therefore  easily  ■  induced  to  comply  with 
Eutyches'  request.  Already,  when  the  revision  of  this  matter  at  Con- 
stantinople was  ordered  by  the  emperor,  arrangements  were  at  the  same 
time  in  progress  for  assemhlmg  a  general  council,  which  should  pass 
definitive  sentence  on  all  the  matters  in  dispute.^  _ 

Flavian,  however,  was  desirous  of  preventing  the  convocation  of  a 
new  council  of  this  sort.     In  his  view,  no  such  assembly  was  needed, 

1  Theodoret.  ep.  XL  (Jk™x«W«?  Ui7^i<m  ylv^^"^  eivcioc  «^ 

s  The  remark  of  a  bishop,  from  which  we  ^0^i««rai  tA  Ko^i^epa  tw  ™o).^a™v  *v 

may  see  thit  all  this  was  only  inlended  as  h^-.-^  t^  jTtr™!^  »i!  ^^e^-^c^v  ^u 

a  provisory  transaction :  Ei  Koi  tit  fM/Uara  Cone.  Chalo.  I^dnm.  T.  II.  f.  176.  U 
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since  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  hitlierto  expressed,  was  sufBcieutly 
decided  against  Eutyches.  This,  we  muat  allow,  was  not  necessarily 
clear  to  all ;  for  nothing,  at  least  iq  the  public  declarations  of  the 
church,  had  been  expressly  determined  on  the  points  in  dispute ;  as 
the  antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alesan- 
drian  church  had  not  as  yet  been  resolved  by  any  public  decisions ; 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  with  Cyrill,  which  mitrht 
pass  for  such  conciliation,  had  from  the  first  been  differently  construed 
by  the  different  parties.  Beyond  question,  in  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ing of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  with  tlie  Imown  disposition 
of  Dioscurus,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  Hs  party,  wliich  was  also 
the  party  of  Eutyches,  no  good  could  be  expected  from  a  new  general 
synod.  Hence  Flavian  called  upon  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great, 
to  use  his  authority  also  ta  prevent  the  assembling  of  another  general 
council,  lest  all  the  churches  should  be  thrown  into  disturbance.^  These 
words  show  what  prospects  were  anticipated  from  the  council  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  similar  were  the  expectations  of  all  unprejudiced  men  who 
were  honestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

But  Flavian  could  not  obtain  what  he  desired.  The  emperor  could 
not  for^ve  him  for  condemning  Eutyches,  which  from  the  first  was  con- 
trary to  lu3_  will ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he  became  more  closely 
connected  with  the  opposite  party,  under  whose  supremacy  the  general 
council  was  to  be  placed. 

The  manner  in  which  this  new  council,  the  second  general  council  of 
Ephesus,  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449,  was  first 
announced  by  the  emperor,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  course  of  pro- 
ceedings could  but  serve  to  deepen  the  solicitude  which  had  been 
awakened  at  the  outset ;  since  it  was  plainly  manifest,  that  the  empe- 
ror had  a  perfect  understanding  with  Dioscurus,  and  that  the  assembly 
was  to  be  used  by  the  latter  and  his  party  only  as  an  instrument  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  which  had  already  been  prepared.  In 
his  ordinance  addressed  to  this  synod,  the  emperor  declared,  that  as 
the  jatriarch  Flavian  had  stirred  up  a  dispute  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  feith  with  the  abbot  Eutyches,  he,  the  emperor,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  suppress  the  disorders  which  had  arisen,  and  for  this  reason 
had  often  sent  to  the  patriarch  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  faith  had 
been  aufRciently  established  by  what  had  been  taught  by  the  fathers  at 
Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  But  as  the  patriarch  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
his  repeated  entreaties  that  he  would  abstain  from  these  disputes,  there- 
fore the  emperor  had  not  deemed  it  safe  to  let  such  a  controversy  be 
managed  without  caiQing  in  the  assistance  of  all  the  most  eminent  bishops 
from  all  countries ;  and  hence  this  general  council  had  been  convoked, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  whole  matter  anew,  and  of  extirpating 
every  devilish  root ;  ^  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting  the  adherents  of  the 
blasphemies  of  the  godless  Nestonus  out  of  the  church,  and  of  ordering 
that  the  orthodox  doctrine  should  be  maintained  with  unshaken  con- 

Topax'Sirpai, 

"  llaaav  Su^rAi*^  itico^ai  lii^av,  L  e. 

roL.  n.  43* 
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stancy.  Diosourus  was  nominated  by  the  emperor,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  his  asseaaors  were  to  be  the  bishops  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem  and 
Thalassius  of  CEesareaiu  Cappadocia.  The  last,  however,  were  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  as  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  they  were  to  he 
used  only  as  the  tools  of  Dioscurus ;  for  it  was  s£ud  of  both  those  bishops, 
that  they,  and  all  such  warm  friends  of  orthodoxy,  would  be  of  the 
same  mind  with  Dioseurus.  The  judges  of  Eutyches  —  for  example,  the 
patriarch  Flavian — should  attend  the  council,  not  as  judges  however, 
nor  as  voters,  but  in  order  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council,  which 
waa  to  investigate  the  matter  anew.  Already,  in  the  first  letters  mis- 
me,  the  eirperor  had  ordered  that  Theodoret  should  be  present  only  oa 
condition  it  should  be  deemed  good  by  the  whole  assembly ;  but,  in  case  of 
any  diiference  of  opinion  on  tliis  point,  he  should  remain  excluded.  By 
this  it  was  very  clearly  announced  beforehand,  that  Theodoret  was  not 
to  be  admitted.  Yet  too  many  apprehensions  were  still  entertained  of 
the  influence  of  the  well-merited  esteem  in  which  that  excellent  man 
stood  with  many.  For  this  reason,  m  his  letter  to  DiMcurus,  the 
emperor  declared  why  he  had  nominated  him  to  be  president  of  the 
assembly :  "  Because  it  might  happen,  that  numbers  inclined  to  Nesto- 
rianism  would  take  every  pains  to  bring  it  about,  in  some  way  or  other, 
that  Theodoret  should  attend  the  council.  On  this  account,  Dioseurus 
only  should  decide  that  point;  for  those  who  ventured  to  add  or 
take  away  anything  from  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  they  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  ought  to  have  no  voice  at 
the  synod,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  subjected  to  its  judicial  sentence." 
While  all  the  opponents  of  the  Alexandrian  system  of  faith  were  thus 
plainly  enough  excluded  from  the  synod,  as  Nestorians  ;  the  other  party, 
on  the  contrary,  were  favored  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  The  emperor 
directed:  "Because,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  the  orthodox  Archi- 
mandrites ^  were  in  controversy  with  the  bishops,  who  were  said  to  be 
infected  with  the  Nestorian  blasphemy,  therefore  the  abbot  Barsumaa, 
as  their  representative,  should  have  a  seat  and  avolce  at  the  council." 
The  emperor  had  appointed  two  civil  officers, — men,  as  he  declared, 
of  approved  orthodoxy, —  to  attend  the  proceedings,  as  his  plenipotentia- 
ries. In  the  instructions  given  to  them,  they  were  directed,  in  case  they 
observed  any  one  creatjng  disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy 
ffwth,  to  place  such  person  in  safe  custody,  and  report  the  fact  to  the 
emperor ;  that  is,  they  were  authorized  to  remove  every  man  who 
was  bold  enough  to  express  freely  his  own  convictions  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian  mono])hysitism. 

In  correspondence  with  these  arrangements  was  the  actual  course  of 
this  council,  JMtly  branded  in  the  history  of  the  church  with  the  title 
robbersi/nod,  (oivoJof  Jtsorpis^.)  Dioseurus  here  ruled  supreme,  by  his 
vote,  which  was  paramount  to  every  other ;  by  the  mfluence  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  which  gave  meaning  and  force  to  his  threats ; 
by  the  fanatical  violence  of  his  Egyptian  party,  and  particularly  of  the 

e  have  before  remarked,  Tteodoret  and  his  friends 
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great  body  of  monks  who  attended  Barsumas,  wtose  fierce  shouts 
might  well  give  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were  capable  of  any 
outrage;  by  a  troop  of  brawny  hospital-waiters,  (parabolani,  see  above, 
vol.  II.  p.  159,)  and  soldiers,  who  were  admitted  into  the  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  refractory  members  seated  before  them;^ 
and,  finally,  through  the  cowardice  or  entire  want  of  character  shown 
by  so  many  bishops,  to  whom  the  truth  was  not  the  highest  of  all 
mterests.  Nothing  ■  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
than  the  fanaticism  which  actuated  the  dominaBt  party  in  this  council 
in  favor  of  certain  dogmatic  formulas  of  conccpUoa,  in  which  men 
dreamed  of  possessing  Christ,  who  is  spirit  and  life,  though  in  temper 
and  action  they  denied  hhn.  Theodoret  relates,^  that,  when  the  assem- 
bly were  about  to  bring  a  formal  compl^nt  against  a  bishop  who  was 
accused  of  unchastity  and  various  other  crimes,  the  president  Diosca- 
rus  dismissed  the  whole  matter,  remarking:  "If  you  have  a  complaint 
against  his  orthodoxy,  we  shall  receive  it ;  but  we  have  not  come  here 
to  pass  judgment  on  unchastity."  Theodoret  takes  this  occasion  to  set 
forth  the  character  of  the  synod.  "  They  were  for  acting,"  he  sdd, 
"  as  if  Christ  had  merely  prescribed  a  rule  of  faith,  without  giving 
rules  of  practice."  Some  examples  from  the  proceedings  may  serve  to 
verify  this  description. 

The  general  plan  which  Dioscurus  pursued  at  this  council  was  the 
same  which  he  had  thus  far  been  prosecuting  by  his  subservient  instru- 
ments,-—to  condemn  whatever  was  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian  system 
of  doctrine,  as  a  heretical  innovation  overstepping  the  determinations 
of  doctrine  settled  at  the  councils  of  Nice  and  of  Ephesus.  He 
opened  the  proceedings  by  declaring  that  the  council  of  Nice  and  the 
council  of  Ephesus  had  both  established  the  same  creed ;  evervthing 
had  on  these  occasions  been  settled  in  an  unalterable  manner,"  Ac- 
cursed be  he  who  would  unsettle  again,  and  subject  to  new  examination, 
what  had  there  been  determined !  This  proposition  was  received  with 
shouts  of  approbation  like  the  following ;  "  On  this  depends  the  salvar 
tion  of  the  world !  God  save  the  bishop  Dioscurus,  the  great  guardian 
of  the  faith!"  He  then  cited  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  2 :  25,  from 
which  the  misapprehended  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  sins 
against  God  and  sins  against  man,  and  the  perverted  principle  that 
heresies  were  sins  of  far  deeper  dye  than  all  others.  And  he  added, 
applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case :  "  If  the  Holy  Ghost  then 
dwelt  with  our  fathers,  and  determined  whatever  wag  determined,  then 
he  who  has  introduced  any  alterations  here  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
despiser  of  the  divine  grace."  This  also  was  received  "as  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  synod  expressed  it  in  their  shout  of  applause. 
The  very  announcement  of  the  proposition,  that  Christ  consists  of  two 

1  The  bishop  Bnsil  of  Seleucla,  in  Isau-  H  anh  t%  y},uaa7ic  aov  dosrpexoi>  y&a  tie 

no,  said  to  Dioscurus,  at  the  tounral   of  t^i-  kKKhjciav  crpiiTiaTiu  /lerii  ottTiav  not 

Chnlradon,  in  excuse  oS  wliat  lie  bad  dona  «m?ii«<jciv  ol  /umo^Tec  /lerii  Bapnoiua  sal 

"""'^■'"hisownconTictions.Btthecoun-  ol    7zapa^aKkvi,c  Koi    1,^3ai    ma    TtoAfi 

cilofEphesns:   HoUSv  tennyoof  ^/uip  Tore  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  1.  f.  213  1  c 
anayK^v  t^v  /ihi  i^iiSev,  T^v  6i  li/So&ev,  T^v        "  Ej>.  147  ad  Joannem  GermanieiiB. 
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natures,  produced  such  an  excitement  that  all  tLe  Egyptian  liisliops, 
and  the  whole  throng  of  monks  that  accompanied  Barsumas,  excldmed, 
"  Divide  asunder  the  man  himself  who  speaks  of  two  natures.  He 
who  speaks  of  two  natures  is  a  Ifestorius."  When  the  bishop  Euse- 
bius,  of  Doryleum,  attempted  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in 
Christ,  many  voices  exclaimed,  "  Burn  Eusebius ;  let  him  be  burnt 
alive.  As  he  has  cut  asunder  Christ,  so  let  hint  be  cut  asunder."  i 
Such  exclamations,  with  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  and  the  ferocious 
monks,  were  quite  sufficient  to  stupify  many  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  given  their  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Dioscuras.  Thrown  off 
from  their  self-possession,  and  hurried  along  agauist  their  will,  they 
repeated  by  rote  whatever  was  prescribed  to  them.^ 

True,  the  bishops  who  attended  this  Ephesian  synod  had  strong 
inducements  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  to  exaggerate  the 
scenes  of  violence  which  there  occurred,  in  palliation  of  their  own 
conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and,  besides,  many  contradictions  may  be 
detected  in  their  remarks :  but  still  it  is  clear  that  force  was  resorted 
to  in  various  ways  to  compel  men  to  subscribe  the  decisions  of  the 
council ;  that  the  bishops  were  kept  confined  for  a  whole  day  in  the 
church;  that  they  were  menaced  by  soldiers  and  monks  till  they  had 
subscribed;  and  tiiat  blank  papers  were  laid  before  them  for  their  sig- 
nature, which  could  afterwards  be  filled  up  with  whatever  the  leaders 
chose. ^ 

After  Dioscurus  had  thus  carried  through  the  principle  that  the 
Nicene-Ephesian  creed  was  alone  valid,  the  canon  established  at  the 
first  council  of  Ephesus  was  now  confirmed  anew,  that  whoever  taught 
or  endeavored  to  introduce  anything  different  from  these  articles, 
should,  if  a  bishop  or  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed  from  his  spiritual  ofSce, 
and,  if  a  layman,  excommunicated  from  the  church.  This  law  was  next 
applied,  in  a  wholly  arbitrary  manner,  and  ivithout  any  trial  of  the 
eases,  to  the  bishops  Flavian  and  Eusebius.  Inasmuch  as  these  bishops 
had  deviated  on  almost  every  point  from  this  creed,  and  thus  excited 
disturbances  and  scandal  in  all  countries,  they  had  of  themselves 
incurred  those  established  and  unalterable  penalties,  and  should  be 
deposed  from  their  spiritual  office.*     Many  who  were  impelled  by  their 

>  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  L  f.  162,  E.  that  judgment.    One  of  the  bishops  alleged 

^  A  bishop,  Basil  of  Selencia,  says  him-  the  very  cliaracteristic  reason,  that  he  too 

self  afterwards,  at  (he  council  of  Chalce-  had  presbyters,  and  should  therefore  be  oau- 

doii.  in  his  own  excuse :  Toooiror  kyivsTO  tious  how  lie  let  a  bishop  ha  deposed  for  the 

KpSroc,  Ciine  jravtav  Siuav  ra'0;iT?Jvai  t^i"  sake  of  a  preahyter.    But  Dioscurus  re- 

>lniX^  ....  ijiltiof  w  irlli^pciflEif  clirov,  miuned  firm ;  he  would  rather  let  his  tongue 

F.  103.  be  cut  ont,  he  stud,  than  pass  an;  other 

"  F.  94.    TheodoreC  also  says,  soon  afl«r  sentence,  and  he  threatened  to  cull  upon 

these  events :  Tuv  (wvehthr&OT<m  ol  n^da-  the  impeiial  commiaaioners.    Dioseums  as- 

rm  ^taadevTfi  mviSevTo,    Ep.  H2.  serted,  it  is  true,  that  this  whole  account  of 

•  When  that  canon  was  brought  forward  the  matter,  given  by  some  bishops  at  the 

by  Dioscurus,  several  bishops  remarked  at  eonndl  of  Chalcedon,  waa  false,  and  ap- 

once,  that  the  deposition  of  Flavian  was  pealed  to  witnesses.    Bnt   he   may  have 

the  real  object  at  bottom.    And  when,  soon  easily  forgotten  himself  what  he  had  said  in 

after,  Dioscurus  actually  proposed  this  depo-  the  neat  of  passion ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 

sition,  many  of  the  bishops  arose,  and,  clasp-  course,  such  things  were  not  entered  on  the 

ing  his  kneea,  begged  him  to  desist  from  minutes  of  the  scribes.    A  great  deal  ia 
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fears  to  acquiesce  in  tliese  judgments,  quieted  tteir  consciences  with 
the  reflection  that  at  least  no  new  doctrines  had  been  proposed,  to 
which  they  were  forced  to  give  their  assent;  for  the  only  pohifc  in 
question  was  whether  they  should  Hold  fast  the  form  of  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Niccne  and  Ephesian  councils.  But  they  would  not  dis- 
tinctly look  at  the  fact,  that  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were  at  any  rate 
deposed  solely  on  grounds  of  doctiine.'  Accordingly  those  very 
bidiops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under 
Flavian  gave  their  assent  to  these  decrees.  Even  the  patriarch 
Donmus,  of  Antioch,  who,  on  account  of  the  position  wMch  he  held  in 
the  church,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Orientals,  was  persuaded  to  yield 
with  the  rest,  heedless  of  the  warnings  which  the  excellent  Theodoret, 
with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  future,  gave  him  when  the  council  was 
about  to  be  opened.^  But  this  compliance  could  not  avail  him.  Dios- 
curus  could  not  for  this  forgive  him  his  opposition  to  the  Cyrillian 
anathemas ;  and,  being  compelled  by  sickness  to  withdraw  from  the 
council,  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  afterwards  also  upon 
him.^  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon  Theodoret,  and  several 
others  who  were  among  the  most  worthy  bishops  of  the  East. 

By  an  imperial  edict,  Theodoret  was  also  removed  from  his  diocese, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  cloister  where  he  had  received  Ms  early 
education.  Hia  enemies  endeavored  so  to  contrive  it  that  he  should  be 
deprived  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  many  were  so  awed  by 
the  power  of  the  dominant  party  that  they  dared  not  interfere  in  his 
behalf.*  There  were,  however,  a  few  pious  bishops  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  testifying  their  affection  for  a  man  who  was  thus  suffering 
for  tlio  truth.  Theodoret,  who  was  accustomed  to  moderate  his  bodily 
wants  and  needed  but  very  little  to  salisfy  them,  declined  most  of  the 
gifts  which  were  offered  Mm,  writing  to  his  friends  "  that  the  God  who 
gave  the  very  ravens  their  abundance  of  food,  had  provided  him  thus 
far  with  all  that  was  needful  for  Ms  support."^  When  we  compare  the 
spirit  of  ambition  ajid  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  servile  compli- 
ance and  cowardice  on  the  other,  exMbitcd  by  so  many  bishops  of  the 
East,  with  the  firmness  rising  above  all  fear  of  man,  the  tranquil  com- 
posure amid  all  the  storms  of  the  times,  and  the  confidence  of  faith  in 
contending  for  the  truth,  which  shine  forth  in  this  example  of  Theo- 
doret, the  striking  contrast. leaves  upon  us  but  a  still  more  agreeable 
f  his  character." 

IS  timaelf,  ep.  13*:  El  ffiiTtf 
trav  T^  iijioriiTa,  oiScv  Iripini 

J. _..^ _..  ,  .  pumt  fihi  in"  eoScia;  ^UOAU- 

Chalp.  act.  I.  f.  215.  ■S^vm,  TeMxTriaanei  Si  fii/  tq*^  ttc^kuJd^- 

1  Wr/Seiilav  ytyeu^aSai  wspl  rd  day/ia  Hal-  vat,  lUM  KBVbiv  xat  Sj/puv  yivea-dm  ffopav. 
voTo/aav.     Ep.  147.  ^  Ep.  123. 

'  SeeTheodorel.ep,  112.  Theodorethera  «  A  few  c!iarat(eriatic  facts  seleeWd  from 
Teiy  iuslly  reminds  the  patrinrcli,  that  no  his  letters  may  here  son-o  as  illnsttationa, 
good  had  come  of  nil  the  previons  councils.    When  he  first  received  the  tidings  of  his 

'  S««  Liberatns,  cap.  12.  Dioscums  depositJon,  he  wrote;  (ep.  21 :)  "All  tho 
brought  in  evidence  agamst  him  a  letter  in  suffeiings  we  meet  for  the  sake  of  the  di- 
wliich  he  had  declared  n^ainst  fhs  annthe-  vine  doctrines  are  veiy  weleome  to  os.  It 
mas,  though  certainly  in  verv  moderate  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  we  trnly  believe  in 
lenns,  (eo  (puA  essent  ofecnra.J  the  promises  of  our  Lord,  that  the  suffer 
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TliTis,  then,  tke  party  of  Dioscurus,  by  availing  itself  of  the  power 
of  the  court,  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Oriental  church.  Some 
changed  their  faith  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  dominant  party,^  Others,  although  they  remained  faithful 
to  tie  troth  themselves,  yet  dared  not  lift  up  their  voice  in  its  defence. 
The  men  of  free  and  fearless  spirit  were  separated  from  their  churches 
and  banished.  In  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  but  one  refuge  was 
left  to  the  oppressed  church  of  the  East,  namely,  to  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  Western  church,  which  had  remained  free  from  the  influence  of 
tie  political  power,  and  had  not  been  affected  by  any  of  these  contests ; 
and  especially  to  the  bishop  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  through 
whose  all-powerful  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperor,  they 
might  hope  to  receive  assistance  also  from  the  latter  quarter. 

This  important  station  in  the  church  was  then  occupied  by  Leo  the 
Great,  a  person  of  great  energy  and  firmness  of  character.  Leo  had 
from  the  first  been  drawn  into  some  participation  in  these  controversies. 
Eutyches  in  the  first  place,  and  then  Flavian,  had  had  recourse  to  him. 
As  soon  as  he  obtained  exact  information  respecting  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  with  Eutyches,  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  on  his  doctrine,  and  simply  expressed  a  wish  that  gentle  methods 
might  be  employed  to  induce  Eutyches  to  recant,  and,  if  he  could  not 
be  persuaded,  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  He  afterwards  wrote  Flavian 
a  letter  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prescribe  the  law  for  the  decision  of  those 
'  23,  and  unfolded  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Christ,  as 
person  in  two  natures,  both  retaining  unaltered  their  respective 
ittributes,  but  acting  in  union  with  ^ach  other ;  and  to  this  letter  he 
eonstantly  refers  in  all  his  succeeding  communications.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  having  invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  Ephesian  council, 
(le  sent,  as  his  deputies,  the  bishop  Julius  of  Puteoli,  the  presbyter 
Renatus,  the  deacon  Hilarus,  and  the  notary  Dulcitius.  These  depu- 
ties witnessed  the  scenes  of  violence  which  were  exhibited  at  that 
synod ;  but  they  played  there  a  very  insignificant  part,  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  permission  even  to  do  so  much  as  to  read  publicly  before 

/^oa  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  thera  the  precepts  of  hol^  writ,  which  re- 

*e  compared  with  the  gloiy  which  shall  be  quire  the  bold  annunciation  of  tlie  truth ; 

levealcd  in  ns.    Bom,  S:  IB.    But  wliy  do  end  lie  reminds  them  of  that  truth  worthy 

1  mention  the  enjovment  of  future  blesB-  of  all  acceptation,  that  none  of  the  other 

ings  1     For   even  though  no  reward  were  cardinal  virtues  can  aviul  anything  without 

h&itowed  on  the  combeitants,  yet  the  truth,  fortitude,  ep.  123.    In  predicting  the  judg- 

■,[Belf  alone,  were  enoi^  to  move  its  friends  raont  of  God  which  awaited  the  authors  of 

to  encounter  with  all  joy  every  danijer  in  injustice,  he  only  espressed  the  wish,  that 

Its  behalf."    He  then  prweeds  to  unfold  in  they  might  seasonably  desist  from    their 

ft  heantiful  manner,  fi^om  the  epistles  of  wrong-doing,  "that  we   may  not  be  eom- 

P  n     ron    he  paeeage  in  Rom.  8;  35-38,  pelied  to  sorrow  orer  them  when  we  see 

!i  w  ho  apostle  KskS  for  no  recompense,  themBnfteringpnnishment."Ep,ia4.''W]iat 

bn     h         e  of  the  Saviour  was  to  him  can  be  more  Keble  than  they  are  who  lack 

n         h  u  all  rocompense; — thedootrine,  thelnithi"  he  writes,  ep,  129. 

p     m  n      y  shining  through  the  writings  '  Of  such  Theodoret  says,  ep.  147 :  Haloi 

of          A  ttochian  chnrch-leachers,  of  dis-  iroA6?roilEC  ofirur  irpS^:  rdf  mrpof  t^v  oheiav 

n           d     ve :   Tiiose  who  counselled  him  ivoUurrouoi  jp6ov  ^  x"!""^'"''^!  Tpflf  ri 

o  be       nt,  and  yield  to  the  times,  —  a  so-  ^ii^a  rb  XP^I">;  <■'■£■  o*™'  ''n"  yi'ia!'  "C^ 

cal   d    KO    ^0,  — he  repelled,  opposing  to  mif  Koipouj- /«T(^3uMOTmv  j 
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the  synod  the  letter  of  Leo.  Without  directly  giving  tliem  a  refusal, 
the  all-controlling  Dioscurus  still  contrived  always  to  find  some  plausible 
reason  for  delay .^  When  the  patriarch  Flavian  protested  against  the 
unrighteoiK  judgment  passed  by  the  Ephesian  council,  the  Roman 
deacon  had  courage  enough  to  join  in  this  protest;^  and  Flavian 
handed  over  to  him  an  appeal  to  a  larger  council  which  should  be  held 
in  Italy.  Hilanis  succeeded  m  escaping  from  the  high-handed  violence 
of  Dioscurus ;  and,  hy  choosing  the  less  frequented  routes,  arrived  at 
Eome,  where  he  drew  up  a  faithful  description  to  his  bishop  of  the 
proceedings  of  tte  Ephosian  council,  and  presented  to  him  the  appeal.^ 
The  bishop  Theodoret  also,  in  a  remarkable  letter,*  resorted  to  an  appeal 
of  the  same  kind. 

IVIany  and  various  wore  the  motives  which  now  conspired  to  deter- 
mine Leo  as  to  the  course  he  should  pui-sue,  and  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  should  embark  in  these  affairs.  On  the  one  hand,  the  zeal 
for  pure  doctrine,  sympathy  for  oppressed  innocence,  indignation  at  the 
Tinapiritual  mode  of  proceeding  at  Ephesua,  —  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  which  already  completely  absorbed  his  mind,  that  a  certain  super- 
intendence and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  belonged  to  him  as 
the  successor  of  Peter, —  all  these  considerations  combined  to  give  a 
certjun  direction  to  his  mode  of  condaet.  No  sooner  had  he  i-eceived 
these  accounts  from  his  deacon,  than,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  East, 
he  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  tone  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  arbi- 
trary behavior  of  the  Ephesian  councO,^  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
assembling  a  new  council  in  Italy.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo,  a 
letter  written  in  the  same  spirit  was  addressed  from  the  court  of  the 

'  Dioscurus   at  first  hud  even  proposed  used  to  hia  disadvanti^e.    The  bishop  Di- 

that  the  Ittter  should  he  read  befoi'e  the  oscurua  then  declared,  it  was  certainly  no 

synod,  Ihongh  perhaps  he  was  not  in  ear-  more  than  right  thst  those  acts  should  first 

nest  ahoui  it.    But  upon  this,  the  first  see-  be  read,  and  dien  the  reading  of  the  letter 

retary  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  (Primi-  might  follow  afterwards.    But  when  this 

cerius   noiarioram,)  the   presbyter   John,  wna  done,  no  one  remembered  that  Leo's 

whose  duty  it  was  to  present  the  official  letter  was  next  to  be  read.    Act.  Chale.  I. 

records,  said  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  I',  110.    For  a  third  time,  the  Roman  dea- 

iropeiial  sacm   addressed  to  the  council,  con,  Hilarus,  took  the  opportunity,  when 

Eespeet  to  the  emperor  now  required,  that  Dioscurus  brought  forward  his  proposition 

this  document  shonld  be  read  first,  and  the  respecting  the  unalterable  -validity  of  the 

letter  of  Leo  was  then   forgotten.      See  Hlcene-Ephesian  arliclea  of  faith,  to  affirm 

Condi.  Chale.  act  I.  f.  90.    When  it  was  that  these  doctrines  agreed  with  the  fdth  of 

proposed  afterwards,  that  the  acts  of  the  the  falhors,  as  also  with  that  letter  of  Leo  i 

1TVV060;  ivSnfKiiiaa,  by  which  Eutvches  was  and  added,  that  if  they  would  allow  that 

condemned,  should  bo  read,  and  the  Boman  letter  to  he  read,  they  would  perceive  that 

deputies  were  asfeed  whether  they  also  were  it  contjuned  nothing  hut  the  truth.    But 

Batisfied  with  this  course,  they  declared  they  again  this  invitation  was  negleclcd.    L,  c. 

would  awee  to  it  on  condition  that  Leos  f.  255,  E. 

letter  to  Flavian  should  first  be  read.    But  ^  L.  c  f.  258. 

now  Eutyches  declared  the  Roman  depu-  '  L.  c  f.  34. 

ties  were  suspected  by  him;  for  on  their  *  Seeabo¥e,vol.II.p.l65,inifio  histoiyof 

arrival   they  had   alighted   at   the   house  the  chnreh  constitntion. 

of  the  palriareh  Flavian,  they  had  break-  '  With  him  originated  the  name  bj  which 

fasted  with  him,  had  frequently  been  in  this  council  was  stigmatized  in  the  history 

conference   with   him ;   and  Flavian  had  of  the  chnreh.    Ephesinum  non  judicium  j 

shown  ihem  all  pi«sible  honor.    He  must  sed  Introdnium,  ep.  95,  ed.  Ballerin,  accord- 

thereforo  require,   that,  if  they  proposed  ing  to  Other  editions,  ep.  75, 
doing  him  any  wrong,  this  should  not  be 
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Wcstci'ii  emperor  to  Constantinople.  By  all  tliese  means,  nothing, 
however,  could  for  the  present  be  effected.  So  false  a  representation 
of  all  that  had  happened  had  been  ^ven  to  the  emperor  Theodosina, 
■who,  at  the  same  time,  depended  entirely  upon  it ;  so  completely  con- 
cealed from  him  was  the  true  condition  of  the  Eastern  church,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  everything  had  been  transacted 
at  Ephesus  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  truth ; 
none  but  the  unworthy  bishops  had  been  deposed ;  Flavian  had  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved ;  and,  since  his  deposition,  perfect 
peace  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  churches,  where  nothing  else  was 
now  supreme  but  the  pure  truth. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  choice  of  Anatolius  as  the  new  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  place  of  the  deposed  Flavian,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  new  negotiations  with  the  Roman  bishop ;  for  it  was 
wished  that  he  should  be  recognized  also  in  the  Western  church,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Koman  bishop.  But 
Leo  would  not  otherwise  consent  to  recognize  AnatoHus,  except  on 
condition  he  gave  unambiguous  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy,  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Eutyches  as  well  as  of  Nestorius,  and  consented  to  sub- 
scribe, with  several  other  documents,  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Fhivian.^ 
To  settle  the  details  of  the  business  with  the  patriarch,  he  moreover 
sent  to  Constantinople  a  delegation  consisting  of  two  bishops,  one  of 
whom  was  Abundius,  bishop  of  Como,  and  two  presbyters. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  occurred  at  Constantinople 
in  the  state  of  public  affairs,  altogether  favorable  to  Leo's  designs. 
Dioscurus  had  in  truth  been  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  tri 
umph,  to  the  power  of  Chrysaphius  and  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  But 
now  Chrysaphius  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished.  The 
emperor  had  separated  from  his  wife  Eudocia,  and  the  latter  retired  to 
the  district  of  Jerusalem,  Pulcheria,  the  patroness  of  Flavian,  was  re- 
called to  court,  and  once  more  obtained  unbounded  influence,^  These 
changes  alone  enabled  Leo  now  to  accomplish  vastly  more  at  Constanti- 
nople. Already  had  Pulcheria  caused  Flavian's  body  to  be  brought  to 
Constantinople,  and  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  patriarch.  In 
addition  to  this,  an  event  now  occurred  which  gave  the  decisive  blow, 
Theodosius  died  in  the  year  450,  when  Pulcheria  united  herself  in 
marriage  with  Marcian,  and  procured  for  him.  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  prevailing  religion  at  court  now  took  an  altogether  different  turn. 
The  bishops  who  hftd  been  deposed  and  exiled  on  account  of  their  faith 
were  recalled,  and  directed  to  resume  their  dioceses.  As  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  inclinatiou  of  the  court  was  wont  to  have  great  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  very  many  bishops,  so  it  happened  too  in  the  present 
case.  Many,, -who  under  the  former  reign  had  taken  the  side  of  Dios- 
curus, under  the  iniluence  of  force  or  of  fear,  or  who  were  already  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  doctrinal  opinions  subservient   to   circum- 

I  See  Leo's  letter  to  the  emporor  Theo-     the  bishop  Abundins  of  Como,  in  the  aclla 
dosius,  10  Pulcheria,  and  to  the  abbots  of     Sanctorum,  II,  ApriL 
Constantinopie,  ep.  69-71,  and  the  life  of        *  See  Theophones  ctironograph. 
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Btanccs,  now  signified  their  repentance.  The  patriarcb  Anatoiiua 
transacted  all  matters  relatmg  to  the  healing  of  the  schism  of  the 
churches,  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Eoman  bishop  Leo ; 
and,  to  facilitate  this,  the  latter  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Constantinople. 
He  declared  it  to  be  his  own  mind,  that  the  bishops  who  had  erred 
simply  through  weakness  or  fear,  ahould  be  grafted  forgiveness  if  thev 
s.igiufied  their  repentance,  and,  aa  he  had  already  required  of  Auato- 
lius,  should  present  satisfactory  testimonies  of  their  orthodoxy.  An 
exception  onIy_  should  be  made  of  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  second  Ephesian  oouncil,  Dioseurus,  and  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem.  The  definitive  sentence  with  regard  to  these  last 
should  remain  reserved  to  the  Koman  bishop  until  after  a  more  esact 
mvestigation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  objecta  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
bishop  aad  of  the  imperial  court  could  not  be  brought  perfectly  to 
agree  with  each  other.  Leo  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  a  new 
mvestigation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  since 
everything  had  been  sufficiently  decided  already  by  what  had  been 
determined  during  the  previous  disputes,  and  especially  by  his  own 
letter  to  Flavian;  and  that  the  only  proper  subject  for  deliberation  and 
counsel  waa,  how  to  proceed  with  those  who  had  lately  espoused  the 
party  of  the  second  Ephesian  synod.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable 
on  this  account  to  assemble  a  general  council,  this  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  meet  in  some  Italian  city ;  Flavian  having  in  fact  appealed  to  a 
council  to  be  convened  in  Italy.i  But  the  emperor  had  in  view,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  doctrinal  interest,  also  a  political  one :  he  did  not 
Vfiah  to  suppress,  hy  force,  a  schism  which  waa  so  deeply  rooted  and 
so  widely  spread,  and  the  suppression  of  which  might  be  attended  with 
such  disastrous  consequences  both  to  church  and  state ;  but  he  wished 
to  devise  means  for  a  peaceable  settlement.  It  was  his  desire,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  offending  either  of  the.  two  contending  parties,  and 
especially  did  he  need  to  be  indulgent  towards  a  sect  so  powerful  in 
one  part  of  the  empire,  and  so  dangerous  on  account  of  their  wild 
fanaticism,  as  was  the  monophysite  or  Egyptian  party.  Hence  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  could  not  appear  so  easy  to  the  emperor  as  it 
did  to  the  Roman  bishop,  neither  could  he  agree  with  the  latter  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  means.  He  wished  and  hoped — a  hope 
which  no  one  but  a  layman  ignorant  of  the  common  course  of  theolo- 
gical controversies  could  entertain  — to  bring  about,  by  means  of  nego- 
tiations at  a  general  council,  a  concordat,  which  might  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties.  Eat  this  object  was 
one  which  he  could  hope  to  accomplish  only  by  means  of  a  council, 
whoso  place  of  assembling  should  be  so  near  that  an  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  proceedings  from  Constantinople ;  and  th'at, 

''^'^\^P'  ^^  ^^  Marcian.    Non  cnjus-    Seri  intra  Ilaliam  poposcisaem,  —  which  he 
modi  sit  fiaes  lenenda  tnirtandnm  est;  sed     oflen  repeated  ia  his  letWrs  to  Conalanli- 
quoram  preabus  et  qnaiiler  tinnuendum.    nople. 
Ep.  94  ad  eundem.     Quamvis  sjnodum 
VOL.  II.  44 
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if  neoessurj,  the  emperor  might  attend  it  himself.  He  therefore  »enl 
out  his  letters  missive  for  such  a  council  to  meet  at  Nice  m  Bithjnia 
in  the  year  461.  This  particolar  torn  was  doubtless  selected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  greater  authority  to  the  councd  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  first  council  of  Nice,  whose  creed  it  was  once 
more  to  assert  m  opposition  to  strange  doctrines  of  erroneous  tendency. 
Moreover,  the  bishop  of  liome  was  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  council. 

During  these  transactions,  Leo  proceeded  according  to  the  same 
consistent  principles  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  ever  maintamed. 
The  position  which  he  assumed  for  himself  was  that  of  a  certain  pri. 
macy,  a  certain  supremo  jurisdiction,  which  it  belonged  to  him  to  assort 
over  the  whole  church,  lie  alleged  as  the  reason  why  he  could  not 
hhnself  appear  at  that  council,  not  only  the  then  political  situation  ot 
the  Western  empire,  but  also  the  ancient  usage,  which  did  not  permit 
a  Eomao  Msbop  to  be  personally  present  at  a  foreign  general  council, 
as  it  this  was  beneath  the  dignity  ot  a  bishop  of  Eome  i  and  yet  he 
deemed  himself  warranted  to  exercise  the  presidency  there  through 
his  delegates,  three  bishops,  and  two  presbyters,  whom  ho  sent  to 
Chalcedon : '  and  in  iilct  they  often  conducted  in  the  council  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  they  seemed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  in  the  name  ot 
the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme  judicial  authority  ;3  although  at 
the  same  time  the  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  considered 
himself  the  president  of  the  synod.*  ,    .  ,.t.         u 

The  church  assembly  was  now  about  to  be  opened  at  Nice,  where 
630  bishops  had  already  convened ;  but  the  disturbances  excited  there 
by  fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laymen,  probably  belongmg  to 
the  party  ot  Dioscnrus,  and  who  threatened  to  repeat  over  the  scenes 
ot  the  second  Ephesian  council,  doubtless  convinced  the  emperor  Uiat 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  place  tor  the  assembling  ot  the 
council  nearer  to  the  imperial  residence,  and  more  under  the  miluence 
of  the  government.  The  Roman  delegates  also  intormed  the  «n>P™''' 
that  they  dared  not  attend  the  council,  unless  he  himseli  would  be 
present.  In  order,  therctore,  to  the  better  guidance  ot  the  council, 
the  emneror  transferred  it  from  Nice  to  Chalcedon.'  Thus,  by  its 
vicinity  to  the  seat  ot  government,  the  object  could  now  be  secured, 
which  was  originally  had  in  view,  that  the  first  officers  of  state  and 
1  Seo  en  93  to  the  BViioa  at  Nice ;  Neo  Eome,  >fMeh  is  the  head  of  all  the  chuit;hes. 
nllapoterntetnisuetndopennittere.  So.too,  "e^ti^W  i^cPf f^-V  T"t  S'^i^Ts  tn 
2  depuUe.  of  Leo,  h  Sa  hejiaaiag  of  the  ;ot  to  nlTe,  th,.;  ft;  ?•  ^  P™™f  » 
thM  Set  ot  the  eoanell,  A-V  *.  ^  hoH  ■,.'I»°','''I  "^51?™™  tol  hem 
SEP.  93  to  the  synod  at  Nice;  In  his  done,  aad  wiiich  oaght  not  to  be  done. 
tattZs,  ,m  ab  aixZht.  ditx^ti  .ant,  m.  The,  d..l.r»l  i^.-W™'  '"''••  " 
synoilo  ri^tra  fmtiimiais  Bstimet  prffisidera.  talte  then'  leave  if  this  was  pennitted.  (,on. 
>  So  e.  g.  the  Roman  delegate,  in  the    dl.  Chalc.  act.  1. 1.  6^.  ^^  ,,^,\,^. 

thifl  «,!,  sSd  the  apostolie  see  bad  gtanted  •  I..e  and  An.tol.n.  are  named  togelhu 
natdontothepenitlntbishopaofthoseeond  as  Jinp^oiTEr  r^f  avr^aa.  Act.  IV.  K436. 
K^isii  ooni^il,  he.846.%henDi05Cn-  tgeethe  latter  of  Mareian  to  the  ajnod 
S  ?i  .Cm  tiiehis  seal  in  the  sjnod,  a.  Mee,  I.  48  and  19,  1  c,  aad  Lihetatul 
the  Roman  delegates  declared  tliey  had  c.  13. 
been  insWucted  by  the  bishop  of  the  city  of 
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the  imperial  senate  might  be  present  at  the  meetings;  and  that,  when- 
ever aught  oceurred  of  doubtful  character,  the  emperor  might  be 
immediately  informed  of  it,  and  interpose  his  veto. 

The  imperial  court  had  set  itself  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
was  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty — to  reconcile  and  unite  together 
two  parties^  irritated  and  inflamed  with  fanatical  hatred  towards  each 
other.  This  was  apparent  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Theodoret  was  received  by  the  two  parties,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  council,  as  tKe  accuser  of  his  former  judges,  and  to  obtain 
a  solemn  act  of  justification.  While  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Orientals 
with  expressions  of  enthusiastic  sympathy,  the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian 
party  degraded  their  spiritual  character  by  repeated  outcries  of  blind 
and  frantic  fanaticism :  "  Cast  forth  the  Jew,  the  enemy  of  God,  the 
blasphemer  of  Christ ! " — and  to  remind  the  empress,  that  she  who 
had  wrought  the  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  ought  not  to  tolerate  this 
Nestorian ;  they  added,  "  Long  Kve  the  empress !  long  live  the  ortho- 
dox emperor! "  so  that  the  very  laymen  of  ranli,  who  attended  tie 
synod  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  were  constrained  to  say  that  such 
vulgar  outcries  ill  beseemed  bishops,  and  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
any  party.  But  the  bishops  justified  themselves  on  the  ground,  that 
"  they  were  lifting  up  their  voice  in  defence  of  piety  and  the  orthodox 
feith,"\ 

True,  the  influence  of  the  altered  tone  of  the  court  soon  manifested 
itself  in  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
Dioseurus  at  the  Ephesian  council,  even  such  of  them  as  had  stood 
with  him  at  the  head  of  the  synod.  Already,  during  the  first  proceed- 
ings, the  majority  went  over  from  the  right  side,  where  the  Egyptian 
party  sat,  to  the  left,  where  the  Orientals  were  seated  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eoman  delegates.^  Often,  especially  when  the  question 
related  to  the  deposing  of  all  those  bishops  who  had  stood  foremost  in 
the  8econd_  Ephesian  council,  the  council  resounded  with  the  cry,  "  We 
have  all  sinned,  we  all  ask  forgiveness."  Many  with  very  ill  grace 
excused  the  part  they  had  taken  at  that  former  co  c!  byjlealm^ 
the  command  of  imperial  authority,  and  the  constra  nt  to  wl  eh  tl  ey 
wereput;  whereupon  the  lay  dignitaries  must  replj  that  n  m'itte  s 
of  fe.ith  such  an  excuse  could  not  pass  ;^  and  Dioscur  s  was  lo  btless 
right  in  saying,  that  such  an  excuse  implied  in  its  ve  y  ter  ns  a  nccu 
sation.* 

But  although  the  tone  of  the  court  exercised  so  gieat  an  mfluence 
on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  although  both  parties  joined  in 
annihilating  the  Ephesian  transacljons;  yet  the  breach  between  them 

"  4j' rfiTC^emv  upuf o/uK  art  I  I  e  f  74  crees.   Wlien,npon  Ihis.Dioscums  remark- 

"  ConeiL  Chalc  acL  I  f  130  ed,  that  he  had  passed  jadgment  on  himself 

'  Condi.  Chalc  act  I  f  106  of  Having  trampled  on  right  through  the 

*  The  bishop  Ba,il  of  Seleucia  in  Isan  fear  of  man,  ho  gave  this  eiiigtilar  reply: 

ria  excused  liis  s  gnalure  to  the  judgment  If  he  had  stood  before  secular  magistrates, 

pronounced  on  the  patiiarch  Flavian   on  he  would  have  been  ready  to  die  as  a  mar. 

ihe  plea  that  defeieuee  to  a  tnbunal  com  tvr;  but  he  bad  no  poivcc  to  contend  with 

posed  of  a  himdiod  and  t«i.nt>  or  thmi  b'is  fathers.    L.  e.  f.  102. 

bishops  tompellett  him  to  obey  their  de 
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still  eontinuod,  and  the  imperial  ministers,  ivho  were  to  see  to  it  that 
the  emperor's  designs  at  the  couneil  were  carried  into  effect,  found  it 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  unite  them  together  by  means  of  a  common 
symbol  of  faith,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  in  the 
Oriental  church,  the  fresh  outbreal^  of  which  was  an  object  of  contin- 
ual dread.  The  very  proposal  \a  draw  up  a  new  symbol  of  this  kind 
met  from  many  with  determined  resistance,  because  doubtless  tl  ey  saw 
through  the  motives  of  policy,  which  would  not  harmonize  with  their 
dogmatic  zeal,  and  hence  wanted  confidence  in  the  whole  thing  ^ 
Meantime  the  patriarch  AnatoUus,  wnile  the  othei  bu=!mess  of  the 
council  went  on,  proceeded  to  discuss  with  a  select  numl  i,r  ^t  t>i  hof  s 
the  matters  of  ffuth.  With  those  who  had  many  objectiima  t>  make 
agaiii^t  the  articles  in  the  letter  of  Leo,  which  was  to  ol  tain  the 
authority  of  a  creed,  he  entered  into  an  examination  ot  their  aoiuples, 
and  endeavored  to  remove  them,  in  which  too  be  seems  to  hi,\  e  been 
successful.  But  when  the  symbol  which  resulted  from  tho'ie  secret 
deliberations  came  to  he  laid  before  the  assembly,  new  difhculties  and 
objections  could  not  fail  to  arise.  For  although  a  reconciliation  was 
thereby  to  be  brought  about  between  the  two  parties,  yet  it  was 
unavoidable  that  there  should  be  a  decided  prepondeiance  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  in  favor  of  the  Egyptian,  or  else  m  faior  of  the 
Romano-Oriental  form  of  doctrine ;  and  accordingly  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  must  be  offended.  The  symbol  of  faith  fiisfc  pro- 
posed^ seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  particularly  with  a  iiew  to 
aflcommodato  the  prevailing  interest  of  the  Egyptian  i  arty  It  con 
tained  the  article,  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures,  which  doubtiess 
accorded  with  the  Egyptian  creed ;  for  that  affirmed  that  the  natures 
should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  conception,  though  not  in 
then:  aotual  being.^  But  some  of  the  Oriental  bishops  were  dissatisfied 
with  that  symbol,  which  was  received  by  the  other  party  with  loud 
demonstrations  of  applause.  The  Roman  delegates  declared,  that,  if 
the  council  could  not  agree  with  the  letter  of  Leo,  they  wished  liberty 
to  return  home ;  and  a  council  should  be  held  at  Rome.  This  threat, 
which  caused  a  schism  to  be  feared  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi- 
dental church,  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  imperial  court ;  and  it  was 
the  more  earnestly  desired  to  gratify  Leo,  inasmuch  as  it  was  hoped, 
that,  by  showing  respect  to  his  doctrinal  decisions,  he  might  be  induced 

1  See  Concil.  Chalc,  act  II.  f.  286.  Dioscums  hiid  deposed  Flavian  for  no  other 

*  There  were  donbtless  good  reasons  for  reason  Ihan  because  h   ra      ta  d 
not  incorporating  this  with  the  other  acts  of  trine  of  the  two  natnros           h      eed     n 
the  council;  and  benee  we  can  onlv  gather  t^ned  the  article,  thac  Chn 

Ita  contents  from  the  wajin  whiii  it  was     (not  snhsists  in)  tw  re      H            d 

received.  say,  tJie  cree               ed         d 

*  That  this  was  the  m  m  bo 
coltacted  from  the  nego 
arch  Analoliua  with  th  the  council.  Ji  p  wli 
sooght  to  persuade  t«  a  ra  re  avorof  the  sjmhol  maintained,  oi 
of  decreed.  On  (he  sa  n  r  hand,  that  Dioscurns  had  no 
had  moved  them  to  co  h  posed  for  doctrinal  reasons.  Sei 
tion  of  Dioscnnis,  siu  th  m              ac    V      US. 

must  also  consent  to  re 
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the  rank  conceded  to  tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinopie, 
(See  vol.  II.  p.  169.)  It  was  for  this  reason  so  much  pains  had 
already  been  taken  to  give  the  validity  of  a  creed  to  the  letter  of  Leo 
addressed  to  Flavian,  with  which  a  part  of  the  bishops  could  not  be 
satisfied.!  ^he  civil  dignitaries  therefore  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  to  examine  the  symbol  of  faith,  to  which  delegates 
should  be  chosen  from  the  different  parties,  particularly  six  Orientals ; 
and  these  should  hold  their  meetings  and  deliberations  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eoman  delegates,  as  well  as  of  the  patriarch  Anatolius. 
But  the  proposal  to  change  the  symbol  of  faith  was  received  by  many 
of  the  bishops  with  loud  tokens  of  disapprobation.  The  imperial 
commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  doubtfiil 
temper  of  the  bishops  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  for  his  commands. 
The  emperor's  decision  appeared ;  and  ifc  was  ordered  that  either  the 
proposal  for  the  nomination  of  a  committee  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  by  those  such  a  symbol  should  be  drawn  up  as  all  could  bo  satis- 
6ed  with,  and  against  which  no  scruples  could  be  raised ;  or  else  all 
should,  by  their  metropolitans,  propose  their  own  faith,  and  in  this  way 
all  discord  bo  removed ;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  no 
other  course  remained  than  to  take  measures,  since  the  unity  of  faith 
could  not  be  settled  here,  for  holding  a  general  council  in  the  West. 
This  last  was  a  threat  well  calculated  to  have  an  effect  on  the  bishops. 
They  must  have  a  creed  dictated  to  them  by  the  Koman  bishop  and  a 
Roman  council.  But  the  threat  produced  at  first  nothing  bqt  exaspera- 
tion. Such  expre^ions  were  heard  as  the  following :  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  ancient  symbol  were  Nestorians;  these  might 
go ;  they  might  take  up  their  journey  to  Korae.  The  commissioners 
Sien  declared,  though  doubtless  not  till  after  many  other  things  had 
transpired  which  have  not  been  reported  to  us,  Dioscurus  had  avowed 
it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures ;  but  could  not 
allow  that  two  natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that  two 
natures  are  united  without  confusion,  without  change,  and  without 
separation,  in  one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of  these  two  do 
you  agree  ?  The  bishops — who  could  hardly  all  of  them  be  the  same 
as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient  creed  —  now  exclaimed: 
"  We  all  have  the  same  faith  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  faith 
is  a  Eutychian.  Upon  this  the  commissioners  suggested,  tha  n  n 
more  was  needed  than  to  receive  into  the  creed  that  artiol  f  m  he 
letter  of  Leo.     After  this  proposal  had  been  generally  rece  h  y 

held  with  the  select  committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  n  w  ym 
bol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  accordingly.  In  iJiia  it  was  dcfin  d  ha 
the  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  should  be  recogni    d  n  w 

1  Leo  was  asked,  in  ft  letter  addressed  lo  Condi.  T.  VII.  f.  154.    So  too,  ik 

Mm  by  the  synod,  Id  manifest,  by  Ihftl  eon-  pnrpose,  the  palriftroh  Anato  m 

cession,  his  thanks  lo  the  emperoc  for  hav-  hinled  at  his  own  services  in  th         p 

ing  given  the  force  of  law  to  the  doctrinal  ihs  bishop  Leo,  in  n  letter  addressed  to  the 

decision  of  the  Koman  bishop,  and  to  the  latter,  which  was  first  pnblished  among  the 

patriarch,  for  having  united  with  him  in  works  of  Luo,  by  the  brothers  Ballerini. 

eBtabhsbing  the  pure  doctrine.    See  Mnnsi  Mansi  VII.  f.  171. 

VOL.  II.  44" 
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natures,^  so  tliat  all  confusion,  change,  and  division  of  the  two  natures 
ia  excluded.^  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess  any  other  creed 
than  this ;  to  teach  or  to  tfdnk  otherwise. 

While  all  the  rest  who  had  been  active  in  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  testified  their  repentance  and  requested  to  be  forgiven,  the 
patriarch  Dioacurua,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  his  opposition. 
He  refused  to  recognize  the  judicial  authority  of  the  council ;  and,  after 
having  been  thrice  summoned  in  the  customary  form,  still  remained 
firm  in  his  refusal.  Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  what  was  objected  to 
his  behavior  at  the  second  Ephesian  council,  many  grave  charges, 
affecting  his  moral  character  and  his  admuiistration  of  the  episcopal 
office,  were  brought  against  him  by  Alexandrian  ecclesiastics.  Instead 
of  being  humbled,  he  had  the  boldness  himself  to  excommunicate  the 
Roman  bishop.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  titles 
and  dignities. 

But  although  the  person  of  Dioscnrus  was  sacrificed,  even  by  those 
who  had  previously  consented  to  serve  as  his  instruments,  yet  the 
fanatictd  hatred  of  his  party  towards  the  Orientals  was  still  manifested 
in  various  ways,  and  particularly  by  the  outrageous  manner  in  which 
the  venerable  bishop  Theodoret  was  received  by  the  council.  When,  in 
compliance  with  a  petition  of  his  own,  the  case  of  Theodoret  in  the  eighth 
session  of  the  council  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  he  accordingly  appeared 
among  the  assembled  ecclesiastics,  and  referred  to  the  petition  about 
to  be  read  as  a  testimony  of  his  faith,  he  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  cry :  They  would  allow  nothing  to  be  read ;  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  condemn  Nestorius.  "  Speat  out  clearly,  Anathema  to  Nesto- 
rius  and  his  doctrines ;  anathema  to  Nestorius  and  his  friends ! "  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  Theodoret  was  not  prepared  to  condemn  Nestoriua 
at  once  and  without  any  farther  qualification ;  but  that  yet  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  he  could  do 
consistently  with  his  convictions  and  with  the  demands  of  conscience. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  condemning  what  men  had  become  wont  to 
designate  as  the  Nestorian  heresy.  We  see  that  Theodoret  could  now 
yield  more  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  concede  at  an  earlier 
period.  "  Truly,"  said  ho  with  dignified  composure,  "  I  speak  not 
otherwise  than  as  I  know  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  convince  you,  that  my  bishopric  is  not  to  me  so  very  dear  an 
interest ;  that  I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  honor,  and  that  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  it  I  have  come  here,  but  because  I  have  been  calumniated. 

^  Not  only  the  report  of  the  monk  Eu-  of  the  other  party  eonsisted  mainly  in  con- 

thymins  (see  his  aecounl  of  the  life  of  Cyrii!  verUng  the  is  into  iv.    Moreover  ihe  ix  Ho 

in  Analectis  Griecis,  Paris,  16B8)  and  of  (raoeuv  does  not  suit  Iha  connection:  Ihe 

Emcrius  prove  that  the  reading  of    the  verh  yvapd^iismv  poinis  ralher  lo  the  origi- 

I^tin  copies  of  the  symbol  is  the  correct  nal  tv.    The  h>  iho  fiaem  or  the  in  Sim  ^v- 

one,  and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  kn  iao  acuv  was  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 

avaeav  ia  false ;  but  also  the  whole  conrse  coniroversy  between  the  Monophyaites  and 

■of  proceedings  in  the  council  proves  thia.  the  Dnophysites. 

Manifestly  the  earlier  symbol,  more  fayora-  _  =  'Amy^uruc,   drpf muf,  dJiaiptraf,  &X''- 

hie  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine,  con-  pioruc. 
tained  the  in  flvo  ^eiav,  and  the  favoring 
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I  have  come  to  prove  myself  an  orthodox  man,  to  show  you  that  I 
condemn  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  and  every  man  who  speaks  of  two 
Sona  of  God,"  Again  it  was  loudly  vociferated :  "  Say  anathema  to 
Kestorius,  and  to  all  who  think  like  him."  But  he  was  afraid  to  con- 
demn Nestorianism,  without  havmg  first  unfolded  what  he  deemed  to 
be  thepwre  doctrine,  lest  some  occasion  should  he  given  for  employing 
that  vague  word  Nestorianism,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  that 
which,  according  to  his  own  convictions,  was  much  rather  the  true  doc- 
trine. Hence  he  said :  "  If  I  may  not  bo  allowed  in  the  first  place  to 
esplainhowlbelieve,  I  cannot  express  that  anathema;  but  I  believe" — 
here  the  bishops  cried  out :  "  He  is  a  heretic  ;  he  is  a  Nestorian ;  cast 
forth  the  Nestorian."  Theodoret  then  said ;  "  Anathema  to  Nestorius, 
and  to  every  one  who  calls  not  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  who 
divides  the  one  only-begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  subscribed 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo ;  and  so  I 
believe.  Farewell."  The  emperor's  commissioners  thereupon  de- 
clared tliat  Theodoret  had  now  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  it  only  remained,  that,  as  be  had  been  justified  by  the  Roman 
bishop,  he  should  be  restored  to  his  church.  To  this  proposal  of  the 
court,  the  assembly  now  acceded  by  acclamation.' 

Again,  an  incident  which  happened  during  the  fourth  action  of  the 
council  foreshadowed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  dominant 
fanaticism  in  Egypt.  Ten  aged  bishops  from  this  country  declined  to 
anatbemalize  at  once,  as  they  were  required  to  do,  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyches,  and  to  subscribe  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian.  Such  was 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops  over  the  Egyptian 
church,  that  they  declared  it  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the 
church  laws,  to  act  in  this  case  independently:  they  must  wait  for  the 

^  AmLdst  these  scenes  at  Qialcedoo,  wo  ration  of  tlic  only-begotten  Son ;  one  who 
no  longer  pereeiTe  in  Theodoret  that  ton-  met  at  last  with  the  punishment  he  deserv- 
smticy  and  lirmnesa  with  which  ho  had  ed,  and  the  pfcmonilorj  sign  of  his  future 
hitherto  defended  his  innocent  frianil.  Ho  jiunishmenl.  Fearof  the  blindzealotsaione 
appears  no  longer  faithful  even  to  those  assuredly  could  not  lead  hiixi  thus  to  con- 
professions  which  he  earlier  expressed ;  jel  tradict  himself;  -vexation  at  the  disorders 
this  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a  momen-  which  had  grown  ont  of  Nestoriua'  attadt 
tary  weakness.  He  may  have  deemed  it  upon  the  term  SeCtoKOC,  (with  wiiich  even 
btst  to  yield  for  the  moment  lo  the  fury  of  he  was  not  satisfied,)  must  in  the  end  have 
blind  zealots,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  cast  a  shade  in  his  soul  on  the  memory  of 
voice  of  reason;  especially  as  he  explieilly  the  author  of  those  disturbances.  But, 
sinted,  that  with  the  name  Heslorms  he  nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  melancholy 
really  condemned  only  a  particnlar  error,  proof  of  human  weakness  in  a  man  who 
to  express  which  men  had  been  pleased  10  otherwise  appears  to  us  as  a  light  in  an  age 
coin  this  term,  —  anditis  easy  to  see  tltaC  of  darkness.  Fain  Vfonld  we  agree  with 
he  felt  himself  placed  under  constraint  those  who  have  considered  this  clause  lo  be 
But  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  his  foi^  sptlrious,  were  there  not  so  much  stronger 
mor  behavior  stands  the  way  in  which  ho  reasons  for  tlie  contrary  supposition,  and 
speaks,  as,  for  insbtnce,  near  the  conclnsion,  were  it  possible  also  to  consider  the  letter 
in  one  of  his  latest  works,  his  actannt  of  addressed  to  Sporacius  on  the  Neslorian 
thehereaiea,  (oipenjiSf  Kanoutfliof  kmrouj/,)  heresy  an  interpolated  piece,  derived  for  tha 
respecting  his  old  friend ;  where  he  descnbea  most  jjart  from  that  latter  cUuse.  For  the 
him  as  an  instrument  of  Satan ;  as  a  man  rest,  Theodoret  perhaps  spent  tlie  Jast  six 
who  by  his  pride  plunged  the  church  into  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  as  ho  designed  to 
disorders  i  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ortho-  do,  ep.  146,  in  seclusion  and  in  the  occupa- 
doxy,  introduced  at  one  and  Ihe  same  time  lion  of  writing, 
the  denial  of  the  dirmitj  and  ot  ihe  inear- 
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decision  of  the  new  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  still  to  he 
elected,  and  govern  tliemaelves  accordingly.  Id  vain  it  was  objected, 
that  fchey  ought  not  in  matters  of  religious  conviction  to  make  them- 
selves dependent  on  the  authority  of  any  itidividual  nun ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  the  general  council  must  possess  more  force  than  that  of 
an  individual  bishop.  They  implored  the  council  to  allow  them  indul- 
gence, because  in  their  own  country  they  could  not  be  certain  of  their 
lives  if  they  ventured  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  their  patri- 
arch. This  delay  was  finally  granted  them,  under  the  condition  that 
thej  should  not  leave  Ephesus  nntil  the  new  patriarch  was  elected. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  could  not, 
of  course,  secure  the  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  to  effect  a 
union  of  the  two  parties.  The  weak  spots  which  this  assembly  dis- 
covered by  the  inward  contradictions  brought  to  view  during  the  course 
of  its  proceedings ;  the  exchange  of  one  confession  of  f^th  for  another ; 
the  influence  of  court  policy  on  the  final  result — all  this  was,  of 
course,  ill  suited  to  procure  authority  for  the  decisions  of  this  council 
in  the  adnds  of  those  who  entertained  other  opinions.^ 

When  so  passionate  a  fanaticism  in  favor  of  the  Egyptian  monophy- 
sitism  had  manifested  itself  at  this  council  of  Chalcedon,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  it  should  soon  he  more  widely  spread  by  the  adherents  of  Di- 
oscurus  on  their  return  home ;  and  that  it  should  &id  its  way  among  the 
swarms  of  wild  and  untutored  monks  who  were  used  to  these  formulas, 
and  produce  among  them  the  most  violent  agitations.  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  these  people  saw  nothing  but  pure  Nestorianism,  a 
dividing  of  the  one  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God,  two  persons.  That 
he  who  is  supreme  over  nature  was  still  bom  in  the  natural  way, — this, 
they  declared,  was  enough  for  them  to  know.  The  how  was  what  they 
could  not  explain.^  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Monopkysite  controver- 
sies, so  dbastrous  to  the  Oriental  church,  so  pernicious  to  practical 
Christianity. 

Palestine  and  Egypt  were,  at  first,  the  chief  seats  of  this  contro- 
versy. The  faiiatical  monk  Theodosius,  who  returned  from  the  Chal- 
cedonian  council  to  Palestine,  conveyed  thither  the  seeds  of  discord. 
.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  deceased  emperor's  widow 
Eudocia,  and  soon  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  cloisters.  He  set  every 
thing  in  commotion,  ra^ng  furiously  against  all  who  would  not  secedo 
from  the  Chaleedonian  council.  The  patriarch  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem 
was  banished  from  his  city,  and  Theodosius  himself  nominated  patri- 

'  The  MonopTiysites  well  nnderstood  how  with  gold,  this  accnaation  would  assuredly 

to  avail  themselvea  of  theso  weak  spots  be  confirmed  by  the  bad  defence  of  I*on. 

laid  open  by  the  counca,  as  we  may  sea  tius.    But  thia  doea  not  lie  in  the  words; 

from  the  chaises  they  brought  against  it ;  to  they  apeak  only  of  Eimonj  in  the  appoint- 

whichLeontiusof  Byzantium  orJemsalem,  ment  of  bishops.     The  word  leiporon'oi 

at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  replied  in  mnst  be  nnderstood  to  refer,  not  to  a  vote  in 

his  work  against  the  Nestorians  and  the  the  council,  but  to  ordifiations. 

Entychians.    See  this  work  in  the  Greek  =  In  the  petition  of  the  monks  from  Pa!- 

original,  pnblished  by  Mansi,  Con<dl.VII.  estine:    The  /i*  r™™'    ouoid^vEiv    nijc 

f.  799.    If  the  chai^  brought  \iy  the  Mono-  ysrvf^  naTd,  ^am  n 

physites  (f.  S13)  really  implied  that  many  Concii.  II,  f.  672. 
votes  at  the  coundL  had  been  purchased 
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areli  there  bj  his  party.  Similar  thinga  occurred  in  other  cities. 
Provinces  were  wasted  with  fire  and  aword ;  Theodosiua  deposed  and 
appointed  bishops.  Ifc  was  finally  necessary  to  cheek  this  evjl  by 
resorting  to  forcible  measures. 

The  second  theatre  of  these  contests  was  Egypt,  and  particularly 
Alexandria.  There  Proterius  had  been  nominated,  patriarch  in  the 
place  of  the  deposed  Dioscurus ;  but,  from  ivhat  we  have  already  seen 
taking  place  at  Chalcedon,  we  may  easily  gather  that  Dioscurus  would 
still  have  a  weighty  party  in  his  favor.  There  arose  a  schism,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  disorders.  It  became  necessary  to  call  in 
the  md  of  soldiers :  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  schism  by  force  only 
served,  as  usual,  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  and  many  scenes  of  vio- 
lence ensued.  Finally,  quiet  was  restored,  and  so  it  continued  as  long 
as  Marcian  lived ;  although  the  Monophysite  party,  headed  by  the 
presbyter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  continued  to  subsist  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  one.  But  as  the  Monophysite  party,  after  the  death  of  this 
emperor  in  457,  indulged  the  expectation  of  finding  a  more  favorable 
disposition  in  his  successor,  they  ventured  to  appoint  and  to  ordain 
Timotheus  as  their  patriaj-ch.  The  attempt  made  by  the  military  com- 
mandant, to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  by  force,  led  to  a  tumult,  in 
which  Proterius  was  murdered.  Both  parties  now  applied  to  the 
emperor  with  petitions.  The  latter,  being  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  the  more  desirous  of  removing 
the  schism  by  means  of  some  mutual  agreement,  without  resorting  to 
force.  Ho  begged  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  come  himself 
to  the  East,  and  direct  the  negotiations.  But  Leo  had  no  inclination 
to  do  this.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  concessions  ought 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  doctrines  expressed  by  a  council  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  that  these  must  only  be  strictly 
maintained.  The  bad  result  of  a  general  council  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  having  at  last  been  made  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  made  trial  of  another 
expedient.  He  issued  a  command  to  ail  the  metropolitans  to  consult 
with  their  bishops  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon and  the  ordination  of  Timotheus  ought  to  be  regarded  and 
treated,  and  to  report  to  him  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Dis- 
tinguished above  others  for  a  wise  moderation,  rare  in  this  age,  was 
the  opinion  expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia. 
We_  here  meet  with  a  distinction  lying  far  remote  from  the  fanatical 
habits  of  doctrinal  conception  peculiar  to  this  period — the  distinction 
between  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christian  faith,  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  definitions  requisite  for  the 
development  of  theology.  "Those  definitions,"  said  they,  "were 
drawn  upby  the  Roman  bishop  Leo,  and  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
not  for  this  purpose  of  having  them  pass  to  the  laity,  and  give  offence 
to  them ;  but  they  were  designed  for  the  priests,  that  they  might  have 
wherewith  to  answer  gainsayers.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  union 
of  two  natures  in  one  Christ  was  not  employed  fbr  the  instruction  of 
--'--' -    but  only  for   the  purposes   of  theological  discusHon. 
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They  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  on  the 
questions,  whether  Christ  subsisted  in  two  natures,  or  consisted  of  two 
natures,  and  whether  we  should  speak  of  one  nature  of  the  Word 
which  became  man :  the  onlj  important  thing  was,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  should  be  maintained,  but  without  being  confounded. 
They  recommende.d  the  condescending  indulgence,  of  which  Christ  was 
the  pattern,  as  the  best  and  readiest  means  of' reclaiming  errorists,  and 
of  restoring  tranquillity .^ 

Since  the  majority  of  voices,  however,  now  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  were  opposed  to  the  ordination  of 
Timotheus  Ailurus,  the  emperor  Leo  resolved  that  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  difficulties  by  force.  In  the  year  460,  Timotheus  Ailurus  was 
banished  to  Cherson,  and  in  his  place  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  was 
appointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  mild  character  of  the  latter 
enabled  him  for  the  moment  to  do  something  towards  restoring  tran- 
quillity. 

So  much  the  more  violent,  however,  was  the  ferment  which  ensued, 
when,  \ij  a  political  revolution,  the  hitherto  oppressed  party  of  the 
Monophysites  at  once  obtained  the  preponderance.  This  took  place  in 
476,  when  Basihscus  succeeded  in  expelhng  the  emperor  Zeno,  succes- 
sor to  his  father-in-law  Leo  in  the  year  474,  from  the  imperial  throne, 
and  securing  it  for  himself.  Whether  tlie  fact  was  that  he  had  not 
attained  to  this  high  eminence  without  the  ^d  of  the  Monophysite 
party,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  in  this  party  an  important  support,  he 
showed  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  it  the  ruling 
party  in  the  East.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  decisions  on  matters  of 
faith  by  imperial  laws ;  for,  iu  entering  on  his  reign,  he  issued  a  circular 
letter  Qyxiidwv)  to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  from  their  office ;  whereby  it  was  established,  that  the  Nicene 
creed,  together  with  the  several  decrees  m  confirmation  of  it  passed  at 
the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  should  alone  be  valid ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcedonian  symbol  and  the  letter  of 
Leo  were  condemned  as  standing  at  variance  with  this,  and  ordered  to 
be  burned  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Many  of  the  bishops 
readily  complied  with  the  imperial  command ;  partly  such  as,  being 
rather  inclined  of  themselves  to  adopt  the  Monophysite  opinion,  had 
only  been  moved  by  the  ruling  power  to  accept  the  Chalcedonian  arti- 
cles ;  and  partly  such  as  were  always  in  the  habit  of  shaping  their 
opinions  according  to  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  court. 

At  Alexandria,  the  victory  of  the  Monophysite  party  would  take 
place  without  any  violent  struggle  ;  for  thb  party  had  there  a  natural 
preponderance.  Timotheus  Ailurus  resumed  his  patriarchate,  and  the 
mild  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  quietly  returned  back  te  his  cloister. 
But  violent  commotions  arose  in  many  (Hstricts,  where  hitherto  the 
party  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  had  prevailed ;  an^  enthusiastic 
monks,  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people,  stirred 
them  up  to  resistance  against  the  imperial  command.     The  patriarch 

1  See  Harduin.  Concil.  T,  IL  f.  731. 
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Aeacius  of  Constantinople,  although  wavering  himself,  yet  took  cour- 
age from  the  strength  of  the  zealots,  to  show  resistance  to  the  emperor. 
Aud  as,  in  addition  to  this,  Zeno  had,  in  the  mean  time,  strengthened 
his  power,  Basiliscus  issued  in  477  a  second  circular,  (awsy/itaiw,) 
■whereby  the  first  was  revoked.  Soon  after  this,  the  victory  of  Zeno, 
who  once  more  made  himself  master  of  the  empire,  changed  the  whole 
fa<;e  of  affairs, 

_  This  emperor  was  the  more  firmly  resolved  in  the  outset  to  do  aU  in 
his  power  to  advance  the  party  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  because 
doubtless  he  was  especially  indebted  to  this  party  for  tbe  recovery  of 
his  throne,  and  because  his  political  interests  would  make  him  hostile  to 
the  other  party,  which  Basiliscus  had  favored.  This  change  of  court 
orthodoxy  was  soon  followed  by  the  usual  consequences  attendmg  such 
lamentable  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state.  Those  same  bishops 
of  Asia  Minor  who,  under  ihe  preceding  reign,  had  defended  them- 
selves before  the  emperor  Basiliscus  against  the  charge  of  having  only 
subscribed  his  circidar  letter  by  constraint,  and  from  motives  of  fear; 
who  had  styled  this  document,.in  their  communication  to  him,  a  divine 
and  apostolic  letter ;'  who  had  declared  to  lom  that  the  world  must  go 
to  ruin,  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  authority  of  his  reli^ous  edict ;  who 
called  on  him  to  depose  the  patriarch  Aeacius  from  his  seat,  —  these 
same  bishops  now  testified  to  this  very  patriarch  their  repentance ; 
writing  to  him,  that  they  had  subscribed  thecircularletter  of  Basiliscus, 
not  from  conviction,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  it;  but  that  in 
their  faith  they  really  agreed  with  that  which  had  been  piously  and 
rightly  determined  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^ 

This  change  must  have  had  a  very  great  influence,  especially  on  the 
condition  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  in  which  the  Monophysite  party 
wae  ever  predominant.  Timotheus  Ailurus  was  allowed,  it  is  true, 
peacefully  to  end  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  old  age  in  the  patri- 
archal office ;  but  when,  after  his  death  in  477,  the  Monophysite  party 
proceeded  to  choose  the  archdeacon  Petrus  Mongus  as  his  successor, 
the  emperor  looked  upon  this  as  an  insurrection ;  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  on  Petrus  Mongus,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  only  by  flight.  It  was  ordered  that 
Timotheus  Salophaciolus  should  be  restored  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria.  The  emperor  threatened  all  laymen  and  eedcsiastics 
who  should  not  within  two  months  recognize  Salophaciolus  as  their 
patriarch,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  churches,  and  with 
exile.^  The  restored  patriarch  Timotheus  was  enabled  for  the  moment, 
by  his  moderation  and  gentleness,  to  preserve  quiet  at  Alexandria. 
He  presented  a  rare  example  for  this  age ;  protecting  instead  of  perse- 
cutuig  the  Monophysite  party,  —  insomuch  that  the  emperor  had  to 

^'The  iSeW, — divinnni, — the  usual  de-  ^  Conip.Evagr.!iisteccles.in.c.5  Rnd9 

Bignalion,  indecii,  derived  from  the  pRgao  °  See  the  IcttJira  of  Iho  Eoman  tifibop 

timea,  and  applied  lo  -whatever  came  from  Ftlix  III.  to  the  patriarch  Acadus,  and  lo 

the  emperor;  but  it  was  bad  enough  in  the  emperor  Zeno. 
bishops,  when  speaking  of  reli^ous  mailers, 
to  imitate  such  phraseology. 
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admonish  him  to  use  greater  severity  toward3  the  heretics,  and  not 
allow  them  to  hold  their  church  assembUea  and  to  baptize ;  hut,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  still  continued  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  conduct. 
Hence  he  was  universally  esteemed  by  the  Alexandrians ;  and  tiey 
would  call  out  to  him  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches:  "Although 
we  have  no  church-fellowship  with  you,  yet  we  iove  you,"  ^ 

But  after  the  death  of  Timotheua  Salophaciolua,  which  soon  ensued, 
there  arose  a  new  schism.  The  party  which  was  by  far  the  mosi 
numerous,  that  of  the  Monophysites,  chose  for  their  patriarch  the  arch- 
deacon Petrus  Mongus :  the  minor  party  of  the  Chalcedonian  council 
chose  the  chief  treasurer  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  John  Talaya. 
The  emperor  at  first  was  resolved  to  approve  the  choice  of  the  Chalce- 
donian faction  alone ;  but  a  complication  of  events  led  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

John  Talaya,  at  that  time  presiding  as  preshyter  over  the  churches 
on  the  island  of  Tabennse,  had  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  Timothcus 
Salophaciolus,  after  the  latter  had  been  reinstated  in  his  office  by  tlie 
emperor  Zeno,  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  in  company  with  Gennar 
dius,  a  kmsman  of  the  patriarch,  and  bishop  of  Lower  Hermupolis. 
Gemiadius  remained  behind  at  Constantinople,  and  had  there  acquired 
great  influence  as  plenipotentiary  or  agent  (apocrisiarius)  of  the  Egyp- 
tian patriarch,  John  Talaya,  however,  had  entered  into  a  connection 
with  lUus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  empire,  to  ivhom  the  emperor 
was  in  part  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne ;  and  probably  at 
this  time  lUus  engaged,  perhaps  not  without  the  assurance  of  receiving 
a  splendid  remuneration  from  Talaya,  that  he  would  procure  for  him 
the  patriarchate  after  the  death  of  the  aged  Timotheus.  For  this 
reason,  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  Talaya  gave  up  his  office  in  the 
church  at  Tabennse,  and  resumed  the  post  which  he  had  before  occupied 
at  Alexandria,  so  that  lie  might  be  ready,  on  the  death  of  Timotheus, 
immediately  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  secure  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object,  beyond  all  fear  of  a  failure.  From  this  place  he 
sent  many  and  valuable  presents  to  Illus,  Relying  on  the  patronage 
of  this  powerfid  man,  he  deemed  it  the  less  nece^ary  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  Gennadius,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Constantinople,  or 
of  the  patriarch  himself;  and  by  this  neglect  he  made  them  both  his 
enemies.  The  deputy  whom  he  sent  with  his  inaugural  letter  (hapml<^ 
Tuai)  to  Constantinople,  was  instructed  not  to  present  this  immediately 
to  the  patriarch,  but  first  inquire  after  his  patron,  the  influential 
Llua,  and  to  proceed  in  all  respects  aa  he  should  direct.  But  as  the 
latter  was  then  at  Antioch,  the  deputy  of  John  Talaya  set  oif  for  that 
city,  without  presenting  his  letter  to  the  patriarch.^  By  this  unex- 
ampled neglect  of  tlie  honor  due  to  him  aa  bishop  of  the  imperial 
residence,  the  patriarch  Acaeius  was  completely  disgusted ;  and,  as 
Illus  soon  after  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  Acaeius  was  the  more 

1  See  Literati  Diaconi  broviarinm  csusffi  =  Si:o  Libcrat.  c.  16  and  17,  and  Theo 
Nestorianorum  et  Eutychianornm,    '  "  ... 

nier,  pag.  lOS. 
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easily  enabled  to  make  Jolin  Talaya  hateful  also  to  t!ie  emperor  Zeuo. 
Peter  Mongus,  the  head  of  the  Monophysite  partj;,  was  cuaning  enough 
to  turn  these  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  He  visited  Con- 
stantinople ia  person,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  numerous  party  of  the  Monophysites  mi^t  expose  the 
tj-anquiliity  of  the  state,  if  a  patriarch  were  thrust  upon  them  whom 
they  could  not  approve.  He  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  by 
which  he  hoped  to  unite  all  in  one  church.  Acaciua  entered  into  this 
scheme,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  favor  it.  The  latter  issued,  in 
the  year  482,  a  treaty  of  agreement  addressed  to  the  churches  of  the 
Alexandrian  patriarcbate,  which,  by  omitting  the  expressions  employed 
in  the  disputed  questions,  and  abiding  only  by  general  terms,  was 
expected  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  this  opposition.  It  was  here 
determined,  that  no  other  creed  should  be  valid  than  the  Nicene-Con- 
atantinopolitan  symbol,  which  had  been  confirmed  at  Ephesus.  A  sym- 
bolical authority  was  given  to  the  anathemas  of  Cyril!;  and,  without 
mentioning  names  and  persons,  or  the  nature  of  Uie  dispute,  it  was 
declared  that  Christ  is  one  and  not  two,i  smce  miracles  and  sufferings 
were  referred  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Moreover,  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  pronounced  on  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  but 
also  on  all  who  taught  or  had  taught  contrary  to  these  articles, 
whether  at  Chalcedon,  or  in  any  other  synod  or  place  whatsoever.^ 

This  concordate  was  now  designed,  in  the  purpose  of  the  emperor, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  Those  among  the 
Monophysites  who  agreed  to  subscribe  it  should,  without  being  required 
to  give  up  their  peculiar  opinions,  be  received  by  the  other  party  into 
the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  also  the  latter  should  be  left  free 
to  retain  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  for  themselves  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian. 
But  without  interfering  irith  these  differences,  the  concordate  should 
stand  valid  as  the  basis  of  church  fellowship,  and  neither  party  should 
stigmatize  the  other  as  heretical.  But  such  an  object  was  not  to  be 
attained  in  this  way.  The  zealous  Monophyates  demanded  an  explicit 
condemnation  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  the  letter  to  Flavian ; 
and  as  they  separated  from  the  moderates,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
concordate,  without  having  any  principal  leader,  they  were  from  hence- 
forth designated  as  the  headless  sect,  (AcephaJoi.)  Now  when  those 
bishops  who  chiefly  agreed  with  this  party  in  their  doctrinal  opinions, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  their  respect  for  it,  they  lost 
the  confidence  of  those  with  whom,  by  means  of  the  compromise,  they 
had  concluded  a  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zealous  adherents  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  a  written 
contract  in  which  this  council  was  spoken  of  in  such  disparaging 
terms;  and  all  who  accepted  the  compromise  appeared  to  them  as 
Monophysit-es.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  henodcon,  instead  of  doing 
away  the  schism,  only  made  it  worse  than  it  was  before.  Instead  of 
two  parties,  there  were  now  four;  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  and  the 
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moderates  of  the  two  parties  who  accepted  the  compromise.  The  warm 
adherents  of  the  ChaJeedonian  councU  found  great  sympathy  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  these  stigmatized  the  dominant  party  of  tlie  Orien- 
tal church  as  heretical.  A  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  church  was  the  consequence  of  this. 

"While  these  commotions  growing  out  of  the  henoticon  ivere  slall  in 
progress,  the  emperor  Zeno,  A.D,  491,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anastasius.  The  latter  was  only  desirous  of  preserving  peace  and  of 
silencing  the  beretic-makers  on  both  sides ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
would  not  suffer  the  treaty  of  coalition  to  drop.  But  this  moderation, 
proceeding  from  motives  of  policy,  could  only  make  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  zealots ;  and  as  he  would  tolerate  nothing  which  was 
opposed  to  his  plans,  in  seeking  to  preserve  peace,  he  appeared  in  the 
li^t  of  a  persecutor.  Serious  disturbances,  arising  out  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  broke  out  during  this  emperor's  reign,  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople ;  and  his  efforts  to  compel 
the  enthusiasts  to  moderation  were  attended  with  no  other  result  than 
to  render  the  commotions  more  violent.  As  he  exerted  himself  with 
the  most  vigor  to  repress  the  enthusiasts  near  by,  in  Constantinople 
itself,  he  must  of  course  become  suspected  of  favoring  the  JVIonophy- 
sites.  In  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  found  a  violent  antagonist. 
By  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  emperor  had  been 
suspected  from  the  first;  he  had  consented  to  his  taking  the 
throne,  only  on  condition  that  tlie  emperor  should  give  him  a  written 
assurance,  that  he  would  attempt  to  do  nothing  against  the  authority 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  Anastasius  soon  endeavored  to  get  rid 
of  him,  which  he  could  not  do  without  exciting  a  tumult  among  the 
people.  The  presbyter  Macedonius,  in  whom,  until  now,  no  one  had 
ever  witnessed  any  symptom  of  passionate  zeal,  was  nominated  his 
successor ;  but  he  too  must  soon  incur  the  imperial  displeasure,  since 
he  was  not  willing  to  lose  his  character  for  orthodoxy  among  the  zealots 
of  the  party  attached  to  the  Chalcedonian  coimcil ;  and  therefore  con- 
nected himself  more  closely  with  them  than  suited  the  emperor's  plans. 
Besides  this,  two  men  of  vigorous  activity  now  took  the  lead  of  the 
hitherto  headless  hut  zealous  Monophysite  party ;  and,  in  other  districts, 
disturbances  arose,  the  influence  of  which  spread  to  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  persons,  Xenayas,  of  Tabid  in  Persia,  had  already  con- 
tended zealously  against  the  Nestorians  in  his  own  country.  After- 
wards, he  had  betaken  himself  to  Syria ;  and  the  Monoph;^ite  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  Peter  the  clothier,  so  called  after  the  trade  which  he 
pursued  as  a  ifionk,^  (originally  one  of  the  monks  associated  with 
Eutyches  at  Constantinople,)  had  made  him  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Hieropolis  or  Mabiig,  By  the  same  dignitary  his  name  also  was 
changed  into  the  Greek  form  Philoxenos,  and  by  this  name  he  is  best 
known  as  the  promoter  of  the  so-called  Philosenian  Syriac  translation 
of  the  Kew  Testament.  But  with  the  successor  of  this  Monophysite 
patriarch,  with  Flavian,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

1  IltrflOf  &  xvai^cOe. 
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OhiJcedoniai,  council,  liii  real  lE  giving  spread  to  tic  Monophysite 
doctrines  involved  him  in  a  qnarrel ;  top  tliough  Flavian  was  willing  to 
pnroliase  peace  by  jieldmg  man;  pointe,  jet  nothing  could  induce  him 
J  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.     Violent  con- 


— j.„„„.j  ..  ^^^^^^^  ^^  uuoujnc  oi  me  iwo  natures.     Violent  con- 
tests ensued,  which  spread  even  to  the  adjacent  Palestine. 

The  second  of  these  two  new  leaders  of  the  Monophvsite  party  was 
bevora.,  who  came  from  Sompolis  k  Ksidia.  While  a  Pagan,  ho  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  stndj  of  the  law,  in  the  famous  law<chool  at 
iJerytum,  and  afterwards  became  an  advocate.  At  Tripoli  in  Phce- 
mcia  he  received  baptism,  became  a  monk,  and  united  himself  with  a 
society  of  zealous  Monophysites.  Banished  by  »  hostile  party,  he  came 
with  a  number  of  his  companions  to  Constantinople,  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the  Chalcedoniaa 
council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances ;  he  sought  to  introduce  a 
certain  addition  to  the  old  and  venerated  church  song,  the  trisagion 
(the  thnce  holy,  from  Isa.  6,)  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  o  coali- 
tion  between  the  two  parties.  Some  time  before,  the  above-named 
Monophysite  church-teacher,  Peter  the  clothier,  had  already  added  to 
one  of  the  invocations  to  God  in  that  church  hymn,  the  clause  Thou 
who  wast  crucified  for  us,  (i  ™^„t  X  *,*.)  The  transfer  of  predi- 
cates, which  was  expressed  in  this  chiuse,  in  fact  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  Monophysite  type  of  doctrine ;  but  it  might  also,  hi  another 
sense,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  as  the  term  «.*..«  had  already 
been  adopted  into  the  church  phraseology,  be  admitted  by  the  Euonhy- 
sites  as  bemg  opposed  to  Nestorianism;  and  so,  by  this  opposite  refer, 
ence  ot  the  same  term,  both  parlies  might  come  together.  Of  this 
ambiguity  bevcrus  availed  himself;  hut  m  the  then  existing  ferment 
ot  nunds  at  Constantmople,  this  addition  appeared  as  a  crass  Monophy- 
Bihsm,  as  impinging  on  the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence ;  and 
this  itmovatiou  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance.  While  in  the 
pubho  worship  of  God,  one  parly  sang  the  old  church  hymn  in  its  sim- 
ple term,  tho  other  burst  in,  loudly  vociferating  the  added  words. 
Ihus  the  very  solemnities  of  worship  were  profaned  by  expressions  of 
worldly  passion,  and  even  by  bloody  contests.  As  the  rumor  spread 
that  the  emperor  fiivorcd  tho  addition  to  the  church  hymn,  and  was 
threatening  to  remove  the  patriarch  Macedonius,  a  violent  tumult  broke 
lorth.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  grandees  were  burned;  a  monk, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  addition,  was  seised  by  the 
mturmte  populace  and  murdered,  and  his  head  was  cai'iied  about  ui 
triumph  stuck  upon  a  pole.  Then  appeared  the  emperor  at  the  circus 
befoM  the  assembled  people,  without  his  crown.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  hiy  down  the  government;  but  aU  could  not  reign  at  once, 
one  must  be  sovereign.  These  words  had  their  effect  on  the  excited 
multitude ;  the  people  besought  the  emperor  to  retain  tho  government, 
and  promised  Iranquilhty.  The  emperor  look  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able moment :  he  caused  the  patriarch  Macedonius  to  be  removed,  and 
limotheus,  a  presbyter  who  had  accepted  tho  henoticon,  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor  saw  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity, for  many  reasons,  of  yielding  to  the  furj  of  the   exasperated 
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party  of  the  Ctalcedonian  council,  where  this  predominated.  By  l\m 
exasperation,  aid  and  comfort  was  given  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
military  commander  Vitalian,  which  hroke  out  in  the  year  514 ;  and 
Anastasius  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  conditions  of  peace, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  He 
promised  to  assemble  a  council  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  and  moreover  to 
invite  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  that,  above  all  things, 
the  church-fellowship  might  thus  be  restored  with  the  latter,  which 
amounted  to  no  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Chalcedonian  council  should 
be  reinstated  in  its  authority ;  for  no  hope  certainly  could  be  enter- 
tained of  making  peace  with  the  Raman  church,  on  any  other  terms 
than  these.  Yet  Anastasius  sought  to  put  off  the  fulfilment  of  these 
irksome  conditions  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  the  difficulties  which  were 
raised  by  the  Roman  church  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  pealce, 
facilitated  his  plans.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Chalcedonian  council, 
and  the  hatred  of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who 
was  considered  to  be  its  champion,  did  but  mount  so  much  the  higher 
after  that  emperor's  death,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Justin,  in  518. 

Wben  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, made  his  first  appearance  at  the  public  worship,  he  was  received 
by  the  assembled  people  with  loud  shouts,  demandmg  that  since  the 
Manichean  Anastasius  no  longer  reigned,  but  the  orthodox  Justin,  the 
authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  should  once  more  be  publicly 
recognized ;  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  Severos,  and 
on  all  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party ;  that  all  Monophysites 
should  be  removed  from  the  imperial  court  and  from  the  capital  ;^  and 
that  fellowship  should  be  restored  with  the  Roman  church.  The  assem- 
bled multitude  did  not  desist  from  their  impetuous  outcries,  till  the 
patriarch  yielded.  Similar  demands  of  ecelesiaslacs,  monks,  and  laity, 
came  also  from  other  churches.     As  the  emperor  Justin,  a  rude  Thra- 

1  See  the  protocol  in  the  acts  of  the  toun  of  it  he  might  purchase  votes  in  favor  of 

oil  under  Mennaa,  Hardiiin.  T.  II  f  13^4  Theoonlns.    Bat  Justin  used  the  gold  in 

and  1355.     The  hatred  was  partnularly  behalf  of  himself,  and   became   emperor, 

manifested  against  the  powerfal  lord  tham  Of  course  he  most  now  stand  in  dread  of 

berlain  (Pneposilus  aaeri  cubicuh)  Aman  Amantiua;  and  hence  soon  oiinsed  him  to 

tins.    The  muhituda  shoated,  in  allusion  to  be  executed.    See  Evagr.  1.  IV,  c  2,  The- 

him ;  Tto  S^p™  tow  mtfiariov  ifa  0aXe   Ha  ophanea   Chronograph,  at  the  commenee- 

rnnat  doubfless  have  had  great  influence  ment  of  Iha  reign  of  Justin.    The  assassln- 

nnder  Anaatasius,  in  promoting  Mono;  hv  ation  of  Amartius,  however,  was  deemed  a 

sitism ;  for,  in  calling  upon  the  patriarch  judgment  on  the  heretic.    See  the  popular 

publicly  to  declare  himsellf  it  was  exeliimed  extTamalion  in  an  assembly  in  the  church 

that,  under  the  reign  of  a  Justin,  lie  needed  at  Tyre,  which  likewise  demanded  the  con- 

httve  no  fear  of  Amantius :    Ok  fo^ijaai  deranfttion  of  the  Monophysites.    Hardnin. 

•Afomiw  rbv  Wavixaimi,  lofiffrwof  jJaaO^d,  1.  c.  f.  1359.    'Airi^av^  ■A/iii'Tif  6  uVTOfinK 

I.  c.  Hardnin.  C  1339.     This  Amantins,  t^  TpioJoc.    We  discern  here  the  hidden 

however,  was  haled  and  suspected  by  the  connection  betwixt  the  plots  of  p[)liti<^l 

emperor  Justin ;  Ibr  he  had  conceived  the  and  theological  parties.    The  fear  of  the 

project  of  making  a  cetttdn  count  The-  infection  of  Monophysitism  was  in  many 

ocritns  emperor,  through  whom  ha  might  districts  so  great,  that  in  Tyre,  for  example, 

hope  to  be  niler  himself.    He  had  for  this  the  Egyptian  dealers  in  wood  were  not  suf- 

putpose  given  a  sum  of  money  to  Justin,  fered  to  remain  in  the  city,  lest  they  might 

then  commander  of  the  emperor's  body-  spread   the   Monophysite   heresy   beyond 

guard,  in  order  that,  by  a  skilful  distribution  Egypt.    L.  e,  1355. 
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ciaji,_  who  took  no  interest  himself  in  theological  disputes,  was  governed 
bj  his  two  chief  ministers,  Yitalian  and  Justinian,  who  warmly  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  he  would  very  easily  be 
persuaded  to  every  measure  which  favored  the  interests  of  tliis  party. 
New  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Roman  bishop  Hormisdas, 
and  men  were  ready  to  consent  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that 
bishop  for  the  restoration  of  church-fellowship.  Among  these  was  the 
severe  one,  that  the  names  of  ali  the  bishops  who,  under  the  preceding 
reign,  had  accepted  the  henoticon,  or  attached  themselves  to  the  Mono- 
physite  party,  should  be  expunged  from  the  ckurch  records.  To 
anathematize  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  was  a  point  which 
might  be  easily  secured;  nor  was  there  any  hesitation  at  Constantinople 
even  to_  surrender  the  patriarch  Acaciua  to  the  popular  will.  But,  in 
many  districts,  ecclesiastics  and  churches  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  memory  of  their  beloved  bishops :  they  would  not  sulFer 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  this  by  arguments  or  by  threats.  New 
schisms  and  bloody  disturbances  were  to  be  feared,  if  they  were  forced 
to  this.  The  emperor  himself,  therefore,  requested  the  Roman  bishop 
to  yield  a,  little  on  this  point.^  The  Monophysite  clergymen,  however, 
■were  deposed  from  their  places.  Severus,  who  had  managed  to  make 
himself  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  threatened  with  a  severer  fate 
through  the  vengeance  of  the  commander  Vitalian,  who  had  been 
injured  by  him ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  fleeing  to  Egypt,  where  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  his  Monophysite  fellow-believers. 
There  the  party  was  too  strong  to  be  prudently  attacked. 

Justinian,  the  successor  of  this  emperor,  from  the  year  527,  meant 
to  be  considered  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy. 
Intermeddling  in  theological  disputes  was  with  hhn  a  favorite  passion ; 
and  he  would  very  willingly  have  been  lawgiver  to  the  church,  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  was  to  the  state :  but  the  more  he  acted,  or  supposed 
he  acted,  by  his  own  impulse,  the  more  he  served  as  the  tool  of  others, 
who  knew  how  to  influence  him  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness. 
Thus  was  he  often  obliged  to  subserve  interests  to  which  he  was  alto- 
gether opposed  in  his  own  intentions.  In  particular,  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  governed  him,  and  who  was  herself  attached  to  Monophysitism, 
successfully  plotted  many  a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of  the  Monophy- 
site party,  which  he  abhorred.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause  to  be 
formed,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  a 
Monophysite  society,  whose  branches  extended  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  to  procure  that  a  Monophysite  should  be  elevated  to  the 
episcopate  of  the  imperial  residence ;  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to 
raise  up  the  Monophysites  from  their  state  of  oppression  to  being  the 
dominant  party.  Her  principal  agent  in  accomplbhing  all  this  was  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Anthimus.  He  had  once  been  bishop  over  the 
church  at  Trapezund  in  Pontus ;  but,  without  waiting  to  be  regularly 
dismissed  from  the  pastoral  relation,  he  had  left  his  Sock  for  the  pur- 

1  See  the  correspond  enre  between  llio  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor 
Jnsdn,  and  the  Bomnn  bishop  Hormisdas. 
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pose,  33  he  prcteuded,  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  lead  a  perfectly 
Chriatian  life  as  a  monk ;  ^  but  probably,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
secjuel,  he  was  led  to  this  step,  like  so  many  others,  by  more  doubtful 
motives ;  and  the  truth  was,  that  the  court  life  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  administering  of  a  pastoral  office  distinguished  by  no 
outward  splendor,  in  an  iusignificant  town.  He  betook  himself  to 
Constantinople ;  there  his  ascetic  garb  procured  for  him  distinguished 
consideratioQ ;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
the  alternate  residence  at  the  court  and  at  a  pleasant  villa  near  Con- 
stantinople^ suited  him  better  than  his  former  secluded  Hfe  in  the 
pastoral  office.  This  person  now  drew  around  him  all  die  most  impor- 
tant men  of  the  Monophyaite  party,  who,  under  the  protection  of  Theo- 
dora, visited  Constantinople ;  and  amongst  these  was  Severus,  At 
length,  by  the  management  of  Theodora,  Anthimus,  in  the  year  535, 
was  nominated  patriarch  of  Constantinople.^  Of  a  sm-ety,  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  was  so  zealously  orthodox,  entert^ned  no  other  idea 
than  that  his  bishop  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  tho  Chalcodonian 
council.  And  perhaps  the  trick  would  have  lasted  still  longer,  and  the 
cunning  Theodora  would  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  still  more, 
if  the  whole  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by  an  accident  quite  unfore- 
seen, after  the  deception  had  been  kept  up  no  longer  than  a  year.  It 
happened,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Agapetus  visited  Constantinople  as 
ambassador  of  the  East  Gothic  king  Theodoric.  Many  dissatisfied 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  took  this  opportunity  of  presentmg  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  who  had  less  to  fear  than  others  from  the  anger  of  the 
empress,  and  could  therefore  act  more  independently  at  the  court,  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  bishop  Anthunus,  charging  him  partly 
with  erroneous  doctrines,  and  partly  with  unjustifiable  proceedings  to 
obtain  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  Roman  bishop  required 
him  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  a  confession  of  faith,  and  (in  accordance 
with  the  ehnrehlaws  of  the  West,  which  forbade  the  transfer  of  bishops) 
to  return  back  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  his  earher 
bishopric,  which  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned.  As  Anthunus  could 
not  consent  to  this,  Agapetus  excommunicated  him  from  the  fellowstup 
of  the  church,  and  moreover  avoided  all  intercourse  with  hitn.  Tho 
empress  was  unable  to  change  tho  mind  of  the  Roman  bishop  either  by 
promises  or  by  threats.  When,  through  his  influence,  Justinian  came 
to  see  how  grossly  he  had  been  deceived,  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  Anthimua  was  deposed ;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Agar 
petus,  the  presbyter  Mennas,  superintendant  of  the  great  hospital  at 
Constantinople,  was  nominated  patriarch,* 

The  new  patriarch,  in  the  year  536,  mvited  the  bishops  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present  in  Constantinople,  to  meet  in  a  synod  (^oivodo^ 

1  In  ihe  first  action  of  the  conncil  nndef  '  Procopius,  in  his  secret  histoiy  of  the 

Monnas,  it  says :  Oiro;  iic  iroTJ^oa  r^v  ISiov  court,  (hist,  arcana,)  c  17,  saya  of  Theo- 

tiacX'nBiar  KaraXiTtav,  xai  mwlai^iiivov  jiiov  dora ;  \I/T^  Tac  ri  opjoj  «ai  Tuf  Upuainiac 

■lyKpaToac  &va>a^uv.     F.  1195, 1.  c.  ixiipoTivsi. 

*  His  irpoaoT£(ov,  act.  IV.  sub  Menna,  '  See  Concil.  sub  Menna,  act.  t    IJberati 

1 1243.  breviar.  c.  21. 
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fo%ofiffn)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  final  seal  on  the  condemnation 
of  Monophjsitism,  and  its  defender.  The  emperor  Justinian  accom- 
panied the  decrees  of  this  council  with  a  confirmatory  law,  altogether 
worthy  of  his  despotic  spirit:  "  The  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party 
should  keep  away  from  the  residence  and  from  all  the  more  important 
cities;  they  should  live  quietly  and  without  disturbance  as  private 
persons,  and  take  good  care  how  they  corrupted  others,  and  led  them 
into  blasphemy.  The  writings  of  Severas  should  be  burned,  and  none 
should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or  to  transcribe  them.  Every  person 
who  dared  to  transcribe  them  should  snffer  the  loss  of  his  right  hand."  • 

When  the  empress  Theodora  saw  her  plans  defeated,  she  still  did 
not  relinquish  her  object ;  but,  fruitful  of  intrigues,  endeavored  to  efiect 
it  in  another  way.  She  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople  in  the  retinue  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Agapetus.  The  ambition  of  this  unprincipled  man  led  her  to 
hope,  tliat  she  might  convert  him  into  a  suitable  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing her  designs.  Agapetus  havmg  died,  either,  as  some  report, 
before  he  left  Constantmople,  or,  according  to  others,  while  on  his  jour- 
ney home,  she  held  out  to  Vigilius  the  promise  of  a  largo  sum  of 
money  and  of  the  Roman  bishopric,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  to  testify  in 
writing  that  he  agreed  in  faith  with  Anthimus,  and  hkewise  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party.  Villus  consented  to  the 
conditions,  and  the  whole  intrigue  was  managed  and  conducted  between 
two  women.  Antonina,  the  wife  of  the  Greek  general  Eelisariua, 
whose  successful  campaigns  had  extended  the  power  of  the  East  Roman 
empire  in  Italy,  was  the  confidant  of  the  empress  and  of  her  plans, 
and  employed  to  cooperate  with  her  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
She  worked  upon  her  husband. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silverius  had  already  been  appointed  the  succes- 
sor of  Agapetus.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  either  to  make  the 
same  engagements  which  Vigilius  had  made,  or  else  give  place  for  the 
latter.  But,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  sacrifice  his  convictions  for  any 
temporal  advantage,  he  was  falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  Rome 
to  the  Goths,  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  accusation  might 
derive  some  color  of  truth  from  the  fact  of  tiie  friendly  relations  for- 
merly existing  between  the  bishop  and  the  king  of  the  East  Goths,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  faithless  Greeks  to  fabricate  records  and 
testimonies.  Silverius  accordingly  was  banished,  and  Vigihus  appointed 
bishop  in  the  year  538, 

More  could  be  obtained  from  him,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the 
faith  stood  with  him  in  very  slight  account.  In  truth,  he  had  but  a 
very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  controversies  relating  ta  it,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  them  was  as  slight  as  his  knowledge  of  them. 
He  confided  to  the  hands  of  Antonina  a  letter  addressed  to  Anthimua 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party,  in  which  he  really 
expressed  opinions  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Monophysite  views, 

'  Hajduin.  Condi.  T.  U.  f.  1406. 
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and  signified  his  agreemeut  in  faith  with  them ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  craftily  requested  them,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  on  good  terms 
with  all  parties,  to  bo  careful  not  to  divulge  ivbat  he  had  written,  but 
rather  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  particularly  suspicious  about 
his  faith,  so  that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  what  he  had 
undertaken. 

While  VigiUus  then  was  thus  bent  on  serving  two  parties,  one  secretly, 
the  other  openly,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Theodora  to  execute 
through  him  a  single  one  of  her  projects ;  for  he  took  good  care  not  to 
make  any  public  declaration  in  accordance  wjth  her  views.  She  thus 
found  that  her  money  and  her  intrigues  had  been  expended  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  being  deceived  herself  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  she 
met  the  deserved  punishment  of  cunning  perfidy. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  did  not  yet  give  up  her  object ;  and  in 
the  irresistible  propensity  of  the  emperor  Justinian  to  decide  on  mat- 
ters which  he  did  not  understand,  in  the  various  manifold  strifes 
between  the  theological  parties  at  court,  and  in  the  unprincipled  char- 
acter of  Vi^lius,  she  could  still  find  means  that  flattered  her  with  a 
more  favorable  prospect  of  accomplishing  that  object,  or  at  least  of 
involving  the  opponents  of  Monophysitism  in  a  quarrel  among  theat- 
selves.  The  opportunity  for  doing  this  was  as  follows :  The  old  Syrian 
church-teachers,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  had,  from  the  first,  been  special  objects  of  the  fanatical  hatred 
and  the  heresy-hunting  spirit  of  the  Monophysite  party.  In  the  secret 
bargain  which  had  procured  for  Violins  the  title  of  Roman  bishop,  he 
had  pledged  himself  also  to  anathematize  Theodore  and  Theodoret,^ 

From  what  had  happened  in  a  different  quarter,  the  Monophysite 
court^party,  who  no  longer  dared  to  speak  loud,  found  it  in  their  power 
to  unite  with  another  party  at  court  governed  by  a  doctrinal  interest 
entirely  different  from  their  own,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan, 
which,  as  we  see  from  the  engagement  .entered  into  by  Vigilius,  had 
been  long  before  projected.  We  must  here  cast  a  glance  at  certain 
events,  which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  in  another  connection,  but 
here  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 

The  doctrines  and  writings  of  Origen,  with  which  but  few  in  the 
Oriental  church  were  then  accurately  acquainted,  and  which  in  the 
Western  church  were  wholly  unknown,  had  just  at  this  time  met  with 
great  acceptance  in  the  cloisters  of  Palestine;  and  a  party  of  enthusi- 
astic Origenists  had  there  risen  up,  who  were  violently  opposed  by  the 
zealots  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church.  But  this  Origenistic  party 
had  so  managed  as  to  acquire  great  mfluence  at  court  through  the 
agency  of  two  of  their  own  abbots,  Domitian  and  particularly  Theodore 
Ascidas.  These  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Constantinople :  and, 
by  the  zeal  which  they  showed  in  defense  of  the  Chalcedonian  council, 

1  la  ihe  aboTB-cited  letter  to  the  Mono-  Hermione  knew  of  this  secret  bargain  of 

physit«    bishops,    ho    concludes    with    the  ambition.    De  ip'ius  episcopi  liomani  clii- 

worda:  Analhcmatizatnus  ergo  Theodorum,  rographis  ambitionis  impnlsn,   qnum  iieii 

Thtodoretam  et  omnes  qui  eorum  staluta  arderct  episi'opus,  parti  alteri  faelis,     Ep. 

cokeniQt  vel  colunc    Even  racattdua  of  ad  Mociau,  Sirmond.  II.  593,  E 
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won  the  special  regard  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  hence  possessed 
groat  influence  in  the  palace.^  He  made  Domitian  bishop  of  Aneyra 
in  Galatia,  Theodore  Ascidas  bishop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappadoeia ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  appointments,  they  resided  at  court  still  more 
than  with  their  comnmnitiea,  and  used  their  whole  influence  to  protect 
and  to  advance  the  party  of  their  felloiv-hehevera  in  Palestine.  The 
patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Origeniats, 
could  not  sustain  himself  against  the  influence  of  the  powerful  court 
party,  and  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  make  many  concessions, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  patriarchaJ  dignity  against  the  court,  intrigues 
which  under  the  emperor  Justinian  earned  all  before  them.  But 
could  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  be  once  opened  to  see  what  a  heretic 
Origen  had  been,  and  what  heresies  were  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
the  Origenistic  party  was  lost ;  and  how  easily  might  this  be  brought 
about!  It  actually  was  brought  about  by  a  coincidence  of  events 
coming  from  diflerent  quarters. 

The  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  longed  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Origenistic  court  party,  instructed  two  abbots,  who 
sided  with  the  opponents  of  Origenism,  to  bring  before  him  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  Origenista,  setting  forth  the  heresies  of  Origen 
in  detail.  This  document  ho  sent  to  the  emperor  with  a  letter,  descri- 
bing to  him  the  commotions  excited  by  the  Origenistic  party .^  Besides 
this,  Pelagius,  the  Apocrisiarius  of  the  Roman  bishop,  had  come  to 
Palestine  on  some  particular  ecclesiastical  business  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  emperor.  He  was  then  joined  by  four  monks, 
who  accompanied  him  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  laying  before  the  emperor  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Origen, 
in  proof  of  his  heresies,  and  of  procuring  their  condemnation .^  To  a 
Roman  ecclesiastic,  the  heresies  of  Origen  would  appear  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  perhaps  Pelagius  was  governed  by  motives  of  plicy, 
even  more  than  by  a  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  doctrines:  for  he  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Theodore  Ascidas  at  the  im- 
perial court ;  *  and  the  condemnation  of  Origen's  doctrines,  as  heredcal, 
would  furnish  him  an  opportune  means  of  procuring  his  downfall.  The 
patriarch  Mennas  of  Constantinople  also,  who  doubtless  had  often  felt 
annoyed  by  the  dominion  of  Theodore, readily  entered  into  this  plan; 
and  both  united  their  efforts  in  ur^g  the  emperor  to  condemn  Origen's 
heresies.  To  tlie  latter  a  welcome  opportunity  was  here  presented  for 
establishing,  bj^  a  religious  edict,  his  authority  as  lawgiver  also  for 
the  church,  which  indeed  was  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition.^  In 
the  year  541,  he  issued  a  document  drawn  out  in  detail,  and  addressed 

1  Opunir  TTO^mof  Iv  Tu  naXaTiifijieTu-  might  be  that  these  monks,  of  whom  Liberft- 

axoyrev-    Cjiilli  Scythopolilani  vita  S,  Sa-  las  spEoks,  (c.  33,)  and  whose  names  ate 

hm,  i  83.     Coleler.  monnmenta  cccleEiie  given  by  Evagrius,  (IV.  38,)  were  no  other 

Grrecra,  T.  111.  than  the  delqjates  of  the  pntriarch  Peter. 

*  L.  c  vita  SabiB,  c  85.  *  Libevatus,  L  e.  lemulus  exLstens  The- 

*  As  the  letter  which  the  patriarch  Pelor  doro. 

of  Jerusalem  senl  to  Constantinople  was  ^  Liberalus.  Annuit  impemtor  facillirae, 
the  same  in  substance  with  tliat  which  these  gaudena  se  de  tolibus  causis  judicium  feite. 
lour  monks  presented  to  the  etnperor,  it 
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to  the  patriarch  Mennaa,  which  was  perfectly  in  character  with  hia 
despotic  temper,  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  what  a  detest- 
able heretic  Origen  was,  by  enumerating  the  titles  of  the  several  here- 
sies with  which  he  had  been  furnished  in  the  manner  above  described. 
He  invited  the  patriarch  to  assemble  a  "  homo  synod, "  (aivoSo^  MK/ioe™,) 
and  cause  Origen  and  his  doctrines  to  be  condemned,  A  copy  of 
these  synodal  proceedings  should  be  sent  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  to 
receive  their  respective  signatures ;  and,  for  the  future,  no  person  should 
be  appointed  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  without  first  condemning  Origen 
along  with  the  other  heretics.^  Similar  letters  the  emperor  caused  to 
be  despatched  also  to  ttie  other  patriarchs.  The  execution  of  this 
measure  would  occasion  no  general  disturbance,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  church  concerning  Origen  had  long  since  been  settled.  Mennaa 
held  the  synod  required  by  the  emperor,  wHch  decided  according  to 
the  imperial  command. 

But  the  object  which  it  was  hoped  to  accompHsh  by  this  condemnsk- 
tion,  namely,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Origenistio  party,  was  neverthe- 
less defeated;  for  Theodore  and  Domitian  sacrificed  the  truth,  in  order 
to  save  their  own  interests  and  that  of  their  party;  as,  indeed,  great 
liberty  of  accommodating  one's  self  to  circumstances  was  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  this  Origenistio  party,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
meaiis,  and  that  the  truth  is  not  for  all  men.  Tket/  likewise  subscribed 
the  decrees  of  the  synod,  and  consequently  nothing  could  be  done  to 
them.2  They  preserved  their  authority  at  court,  and  could  still 
secretly  work  none  the  less  effectually  for  the  interest  of  the  Origen- 
istic  party,  msomuoh  that  Theodore  Ascidas  ventured  to  threaten  the 
patriarch  Peter  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  deposed,  unless  he 
received  the  Origenistic  monks,  who  had  been  expelled,  back  again  to 
their  cloisters.^ 

Doubtiess,  however,  notwithstanding  their  success  for  the  present  in 
defeating  the  plots  of  their  adversaries,  they  could  feel  no  security  for 
the  future  amid  circumstances  ao  threatening ;  for,  if  their  opponents 
could  contrive  to  expose  their  hypocritical  acquiescence  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Origenistic  heresies,  and  their  secret  machinations  in 
favor  of  a  party  condemned  by  an  imperial. command,  a  heavy  disgrace 
awaited  them.  They  must,  therefore,  anticipate  the  blow  which 
might  so  easily  crush  them,  and  endeavor  to  turn  it  upon  their  adver- 
saries. They  must  seek  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  emperor  from 
the  heresies  of  Origen,  by  occupying  it  with  something  else :  thus 
they  could  unite  with  their  other  object  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge 
on  their  adversaries,  by  attacking  them  on  the  side  of  their  doctrinal 
interests.  All  this  was  craftily  combined  in  the  plan  of  causing  the 
anathema  which  had  been  pronounced  on  Origen,  to  fejl  back  on  the 
Syrian  ehurch-teaehora  Theodore,  Ibas,  and  Theodoret.     Such  a  meas- 

*For  according  to  the  beautifal  cnstora, 
introduced  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  in 
order  K>  obtain  a  spiritual  office,  it  was 
nccessarjr  to  snbscribc  sach  u  eondcmuation 
of  (be  most  famons  heretics,  alpETuoi  ol  li 
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ure  would  not  appear  to  Lave  come  directly  from  Monoplijaitism ;  for- 
even  ly  men  who  would  never  consent  to  be  called  Monophysites, 
sentence  of  condemnation  had,  in  fact,  been  pronounced,  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Nestarianiam,  (see  p.  496,)  upon  Theodore,  as  likewise 
upon  many  of  the  controversial  writings  belon^g  to  the  first  period 
of  the  theolo^cai  polemics  of  Theodoret.  The  man  who  was  consid- 
ered a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  Cyrill  himself,  though  to  he  sure  a  favorer 
of  Monophj^ifism,had  in  fact  condemned  those  Syrian  church-teachers 
as  heretics.  But  as  those  three  church-teachers  had  ever  been  special 
objects  of  hatred  to  the  Monophysite  party ;  as  this  party  had  long 
been  laboring  to  procure  tlieir  condemnation ;  aa  two  of  them  had  been 
justified  by  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  such  an  attack  would,  of  course, 
fieem  very  much  like  a  plot  of  the  Monophysite  party.  What  was 
known  about  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  would  aerve  to 
confirm  this  suspicion.  The  Origcuistic  party  secured,  then,  by  this 
undertaking,  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  opponents,  who,  like  Men- 
naa,  were  zealous  defenders  of  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian 
counci!,_and  violently  opposed  to  Monophysitism.  They  might  expect, 
tha,t  this  proposal  would  create  vastly  greater  commotions  thaii  the 
Origeniatie  controversies,  and  thus  sink  the  latter  in  oblivion.  They 
flius  secured  an  opportunity  also  of  formmg  an  alliance  with  the  court 
party  favored  hj_  the  empress  Theodora,  which  was  still  in  existence, 
and  of  gaining  in  them  m  important  support.  Whether  they  were 
also  actuated  in  this  case  by  the  particular  interest  of  a  theological 
party,  in  causmg  Theodore,  an  opponent  of  the  Origenistic  school,  to 
be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  may  remain  doubtful;  for  this  Origenistic 
paj-ty  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
opinions  of  Origen,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  closely  connected  with  his 
aJlegorieal  method  of  interpretmg  the  Scriptures ;  but  Theodore  of 
MoMuestia  had,  strictly  speaking,  attacked  only  the  principles  of  that 
memod,  w-hile,  in  other  respects,  he  decidedly  agreed  with  Origen  in 
many  of  his  peculiar  views  of  doctrine ;  aa,  for  example,  in  the  doctrine 
of  restoration,  which  under  Origen's  name  had  been  pronounced 
heretical^ 

1  That  Theodore  Ascidas  had  it  in  view,  funda  gens  Eutj-chlanoram  perfida,  ea  oure 
by  these  new  commotions  which  he  was  the  per  se  contra  Chslcedonense  condlinm  exp- 
means  of  exciting,  to  bring  the  cause  of  tentaverat,  pec  ipsos  latentes  i^gressa  est, 
Origen  into  oblivion,  is  not  only  aasorted  by  qui  nobis  non  videbanlur  hac  pane  suspeeti. 
LvBgrina,  (IV.aeOireputfiTcWTOBc^^Astw  L  L  e.  2.  Liberatus  assigns,  aa  the  chief 
taeiuv,  but  declared  also  by  one  of  the  moUve,  the  disparaging  ol'  the  anlhority  of 
heads  of  this  pwly,  Domitian  himself,  in  a  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and,  as  a  subor- 
letter  to  the  Eoman  bishop  Vigilins:  Hi  dinateone,thehoEmity(oTheodore,becanse 
veroquipropoBuerunthninflmodifOrigenisJ  he  had  written  against  Origen,  c.  S4:  Eo 
dogma  defender*,  id  implere  nullo  modo  quod  Theodorus  multa  opuscula  edidisset 
voluernnt;  sed  lalem  relinquentes  conflic-  contra  Origenem,  et  maxime  qnod  synodus 
turn,  convcrsi  sant  adTcrsua  Theodomm,  et  Chalcedonensis  laudem  ejus  susceperit.  Tlio 
moliri  cceperunt,  qaateniiB  anathematiaare-  former  is  confirmed  also  by  Facundua  of 
tor  et  jlle,  ad  abolitionem,  ul  putabant,  Hermiane,  when  he  says  that  Theodore,  by 
eorum,  i^as  contra  Origenem  motn  consti-  his  work  written  against  Origen,  de  allego- 
terant  Facund.  Hermian.L  IV.  c  4.  The  ria  et  Wstoiia,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
same  Facuudus  hints  at  the  connection  hatred  of  the  Origenists,  1.  III.  c  B,  nnde 
hefe  with  the  schemes  of  the  Monophy-  odium  Origenianorum  incanit.  SliU,  how- 
sites  :  Horam  (of  the  Origenists)  saloltiUo  ever,  il  may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
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It  would  be  no  diiEcult  matter  to  point  out  to  tho  emperor  Justinian 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Theodore,  which  could  not  fail  to 
appear  to  him  extremely  offensive ;  and,  besides  this,  it  was  possible 
here  to  take  advantage  not  only  of  his  ruling  passion  generally,  which 
■was  to  set  himself  up  as  a  lawgiver  of  the  church,  but  also  of  another 
favoiite  phm,  which  at  that  very  juncture  he  was  agitating.  He  was 
using  his  efforts  to  bring  back  the  Monophyaites  to  reunite  with  the 
dominant  church.  For  this  reason,  he  was  about  to  bring  out  under 
his  own  name  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  against 
the  objections  of  the  Monophysites.  But  now  Theodore  Ascidas  and 
Domitian  represented  to  him,  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  his  object 
in  a  much  shorter  and  niore  certain  way.  The  Monophysites,  Sfud 
they,  particularly  object  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  adherents, 
that  they  have  approved  of  Theodore,  and  of  many  writings  of  Theo- 
doret  and  of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  which  apparently  favor  Nestorianism. 
Now,  if  Theodore  and  tliose  particular  writing^  were  condemned,  this 
charge  would  be  at  once  refuted.  An  important  obstacle  which  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don among  the  Monophysites,  would  thereby  be  removed  at  a  single 
stroke ;  and  if  the  emperor,  by  bringing  about  this  condemnation, 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  he  would  thereby  confer 
on  the  church  an  immense  obligation,  and  secure  for  himself  an  endu- 
ring reiiown.i  Such  a  plan,  so  craftily  presented,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  agreeable  to  Justinian ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  influential 
Theodora,  who  understood  the  whole  a&ir,  gave  it  her  firm  sup^ort.^ 

The  emperor  was  now  ui-ged  to  issue  an  edict  as  soon  as  po.'isible  on 
this  subject ;  for  tho  party  was  well  aware,  that,  when  he  had  once 
done  this,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  matter  involving  his  own  imperial 
authority  and  honor,  and  would  never  be  turned  from  it.  In  the  year 
544,  Justinian  published  the  edict,  which,  from  the  three  repeatedly 
mentioned  points  of  wHch  it  treats,  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
the  edict  de  tribus  capituUs,  (mpi  T/miv  Ke^a^w.')  By  this  edict,  which 
is  known  to  ns  only  from  fragments,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on 
the  person  of  Theodore  and  on  his  writings,  on  Theodoret's  writings 
against  Cyrill,  and  on  the  letter  of  Ibas,^  as  well  as  on  all  the  defendei-s 
of  the  three  chapters.  The  emperor  was  dearous,  at  the  same  time, 
of  carefully  guarding  against  everything  which  might  seem  like  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  authority  of  the  Ohalcedonian  council,  extending 
the  anathema  to  those  also  who  should  draw  any  infei-ence  from  this 
document  to  the  prejudice  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

This  edict  was  now,  in  the  fii^t  place.  Sent  through  the  whole  empire 
and  McL  before  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  obtiuning  their  written 

a  wrong  «)ndus!on  wliieh  led  lo  this  con-        '  Liberat.  c  24.    Scribendi  laborem  earn 

jectnre;  for  it  is  evident,  for  the  reasons  non  dehere  pati,  qnondo  compendio  posset 

aboTe  dted,  that  this  design  was  not  con-  acephalos  omncs  ad  Buam  communionem 

nected,  so  vei'y  closely  at  least,  with  the  addueme. 

ioloresls  of  the  Ongenists;  hut  at  the  same        ^  As  Liberatns  expressly  intimates,  I  c. 
time  it  might  have  heen  a  suhordinaie  mo-        »  Designedly  expressed  as  follows :  Qfue 

live  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  followers  dicitar  ah  Iba  esse  facia- 
ls Origan. 
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votes  Of  all  or  ot  »  majontj  of  the  bishops,  the  m.tter  cooM  be  so 
represented,  as  if  the  edict  had  been  received  by  the  whole  chmh. 
iiut,  m  the  case  of  an  edict  of  this  sort,  the  thing  was  not  so  easy  to 
be  efTocted  as  m  the  case  of  the  edict  against  Origen;  for  the  iew 
edict  appeared  at  onoe  to  be  an  attack  on  the  anthority  of  the  conacil 
™S  .°.'  "i  '  ?\™S  "f  *°  Monophysites.  Very  mnch  de- 
pended  on  the  votes  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  ai  these  had 
the  greatest  weight  with  the  other  bisho(».  The  patriarch  Hennas  of 
tonstantinople  eipressed  himself  at  first  utterly  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stance ot  the  edict,  because  he  saw  in  it  a  disparagement  of  the  autho^ 
ity  of  h,  conned  of  Chalcedon.  He  declared  neit,  that  he  would 
wait  till  ho  could  learn  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Boman  bishop. 
At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  aid 
gave  m  his  written  acquiescence,  but  with  the  proviso  that,  in  case  the 
Koman  bishop  declared  against  the  condemnation  otlhe  three  chapten, 
his  own  dechiration  should  ho  withdrawn.'  So  it  turned  also  wiU,  the 
other  three  patriarchs  of  the  East,  who  in  the  Brst  place  declared 
against  It  but  were  induced,  on  being  threatened  that  they  should  be 
deposed,  to  subscnbe  their  assent.'  The  example  thus  set  was  now 
followed  by  the  other  bishops."  Those  who  subscribed,  received  splen- 
did gilts ;  the  few  who  declined,  were  deposed  and  banished.' 

JJut,  li  the  emperor  found  it  easy  to  cany  through  his  design  in  the 
ilast,  which  was  so  aocustomed  to  slavish  obedience,  he  met  with  a 
more  dotermined  resistance,  from  the  fiist,  among  tlie  bishops  and  elersy 
m  JNoith  Afnca,  which  country,  just  hherated  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Vandals,  was  about  to  bo  exposed  to  that  of  the  Bysanlines.  Here  a 
more  independent  and  free  spirit  in  church  life  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  school  of  the  great  Angustin.  Here,  men  had  learned  how 
to  contend  for  the  Eiith  under  the  persecution  of  the  Vandal  kings. 
Ihose  only  who  had  already  become  accustomed  to  change  their  opin- 
ions like  a  coat,  to  please  the  party  in  power,— who  under  the  Vandab 
had  been  Arians,  and  under  Justinian  had  again  exchanged  Arianism 
for  a  seaJons  adoption  ot  the  Nicene  doctrine,—  entered  now  also  warmly 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles.^  When  the  imperial  edict 
with  the  demand  for  signatures  first  arrived  m  North  Africa,  the  bishop 
Pontianus  replied  to  the  emperor,  that  those  writings  to  which  the  edict 
referred  were  as  yet  unknown  in  those  parts.     But,  even  if  they  were 

...IJ^k'^'"^*"^™?"-'-^^- ';■''■    ^^  tempugetsecvTidumvolMtalemprlndpum 

cundus  here  very  justly  reproaches   him  qqicqaid  ah  eis  quaaitum  faerit,  sme  altera- 

mm  being  more  concerned  abont  the  judg-  tione  conseatiant.    From  the  letler  of  llie 

meat  of  a  man  than  (he  jmigment  of  God.  Roman  clergy  to  the  Prankish  eavoys  at 

In  qao  sans  ostendit,  de  jadicio  se  potius  Constanrinople.  Mansi  Conoil.  T.IX.f  153, 

hamaao,  qaam  dmno  esse  soiicnam.  '  Liberatns,  loivards  the  end. 

racnndas,].o  s  As  Facandas  (lib.  coalra  Modanam) 

^AciiaracteratiedeacnpnaaoftboGreck  says  of  a  ceitaia  oae;  Qui  Wandahs  teg- 

bishops  ,a  to  be  foand  in  a  docnment  of  this  nantibns  Arianns  fait,  deinde  impcrio  aul- 

ponoo;  Bant  liricci  episcopi  habentcs  divi-  cedente  Komaao  cum  tempore  versus  est. 

Ms  at  opulenms  eedesias,  et  non  patiantur  ut  catholicus  videretur,  nunc  etiam  de  pahl- 

dnos  menses  a  rerum  ecclesiasticomm  dom-  tio  prrejudidis  reUgionis  catliohcar  exorlis. 

inatione  suspendi:  pro  qua  re  secundum  eadem  aequitur. 
VOL.  II.                               4fi 
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acquainted  witli  those  works,  and  if  ttey  found  in  them  muck  tliat  was 
at  variance  witii  the  doctrines  of  the  faiUi,  they  might  be  on  their  guard 
against  such  passages,  but  would  not  hastily  condemn  their  authors,  who 
■were  already  dead.  If  such  writers  were  still  living,  and  wouldnot 
themselves  condemn  the  errors  objected  to  them,  then  with  all  propriety 
they  might  be  condemned.  But  now,  they  stood  before  the  infallible 
judge,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  the  emperor  would  do  well  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  seeking  to  con- 
demn persons  who  were  already  dead,  be  might  fall  into  the  great 
mistake  of  condemning  many  now  living  to  death  for  their  disobedience, 
and  lest  he  should  at  last  be  called  to  aceoimt  for  this  by  Him  who 
would  como  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  among  the  Africans, 
so  also  among  the  bishops  of  lUyria  and  of  Dalmatia,  the  edict  met 
with  determined  resistance. 

So  many  tokens  of  an  unfavorable  disposition  towards  the  imperial 
edict  having  manifested  themselves  in  the  Western  church,  where  the 
arm  of  Byzantine  despotism  was  not  so  strong,  it  seemed  the  more 
important  to  the  emperor  that  the  people  of  the  West  should  be  wrought 
upon  through  some  weighty  authority  in  the  church.  Hence,  above  all, 
he  must  seek  io  gain  over  the  voice  of  the  Roman  bishop  VigUius,  from 
whom,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  his  character,  no  very  decided  resiatr 
■  ance  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  who  had  in  truth  already  pledged 
hunself  in  favor  of  the  Monophysite  party ;  —  a  fact  of  which  the  empe- 
ror, indeed,  was  not  aware,  but  which  was  doubtless  well  remembered 
by  the  party  which  had  a  hand  in  all  these  intrigues.  Vigiliua,  who 
possessed  neither  the  learning,  nor  the  independent  judgment  in 
theology,  which  qualified  him  to  decide  with  safety  on  these  disputed 
matters,  was,  in  all  probabiBty,  the  person  who,  at  the  very  outset, 
instructed  his  two  deacons,  Anatolius  and  Pela^us,  to  get  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  Carthage,  the  deacon  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,!  to  draw  up 
an  opinion  on  this  subject.  They  directed  him  to  consult  with  the 
bishop  of  Cai-thage,  or  with  other  wise  and  judicious  men ;  and  they 
themselves  expressed  a  suspicion,  fi-om  which  doubtless  we  may  infer 
what  was  the  then  disposition  of  Vigilius  himself,  that  this  whole 
business  might  have  originated  in  a  secret  plot  of  the  Monophysite 
party.  ^ 

'Thereupon,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  in  a  free  spirited  reply,  declared 
decidedly  against  the  reception  of  the  imperial  edict,  for  three  several 

1  This  Ferrandus  is  bIbo  known  to  us  lamentaWe  condition  of  the  provinces,  and 
through  his  work  entitled  Christian  Rules  finally  bringing  the  latter  to  the  very  rei^a 
of  lire,  (qualis  ease  debeat  dux  relij^osua  of  ruin.  He  gives  the  coiint  the  followinB 
in  actihus  millbiribua,)  written  for  the  Comes  seven  rules,  which  he  goes  on  to  untold  and 
Keginns,  who  prohably  filled  Ihe  post  of  explam :  I.  Gratia  Dei  adjutonum  tibi 
ir  of  Noith  Africa.    In  this  praduc-  necessarium  per  singnloi  aocus  crede.    IL 


tion  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  quilo  Vila  tna  apflculnm  sit,  ubi  milites  ti 

Maloua  and  alive  for  practical  Christianity,  ant,  quid  sgci-e  debent.    III.  Non  pratesso 

actuated  hy  a  warm  philanthropy,  and  as  appetas  i   aed  prodesse.    IV.  Dihge  tem- 

fearlessly  independent  as  he  was  pradent  publicam  sicnt  te  ipsum.    V,  Humanis  di- 

flnd  sensible.    Be  warned  the  count  against  vina  propone.    VI.  Noli  ease  multum  jua- 

the  tricka  whereby  the  governors  of  this  tus.    VII.  Memento  te  esse  Christianum. 

period  contrived  to  gain  the  emperor's  fa-  ^  Faound.  Hennian.  1.  IV.  c  3. 

vor,   deceiving  him   with   regard   to   the  ■ 
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reasons ;  I.  The  supreme  authoritj  of  general  councils,  particularly  of 
those  held  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  church,  which,  according  to 
the  sacred  scriptures,  held  the  first  rank.  Hence  what  had  once  been 
decided  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any 
newinvestigation.  Let  the  decisions  of  the  council  be  attacked,  even 
but  in  a  single  article,  and  its  entire  authority  was  immediately  unset- 
tled. A  distinction  between  determinations  of  fact  and  determmations 
of  doctrine  he  would  not  admit  to  have  any  force.  II.  That  persons 
deceased  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  human  tribunal ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  an  occasion  of  offence  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  living.  III.  No  individual  man  should  attempt  to 
procure  for  his  writings,  by  the  subscriptions  of  many,  that  authority 
which  the  catholic  church  conceded  only  to  the  holy  scnptures.  No  Buch 
fetters  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  judgment  of  church-teachers :  it 
should  be  left  free  for  each  to  determine,  with  regard  to  the  dictum  of 
an  individual,  what  he  felt  obliged  to  approve,  and  what  to  condemn. 
Men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  such  subst-nptions,  if  they  would 
leave  themselves  any  opportunity  of  eonecting  their  judgment  after- 
wards on  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  truth  ^  Vigilius  appeared 
resolved  at  first  to  follow  the  pnnciples  heie  expressed :  but  the 
emperor  hoped  still  to  overcome  his  scruples,  by  meins  which  his  abso- 
lute sovereignty  put  within  his  power  and,  as  it  was  so  very  important 
to  make  sure  of  the  voice  of  the  Roman  bishop,  he  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  Constantinople.  He  admonished  him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  othe* 
bishops,  to  study  for  that  peace  which  Christ  loved  more  than  all  sacri- 
fices. B«t  Vigilius  did  not  seem  inclined  to  follow  this  admonition, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  emperor  intended  it ;  for,  while  on  his  journey, 
,  he  wrote  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  that  the  peace  of  Christ  was  a  diffe^ 
ent  thing  from  the  peace  of  the  worid.^  After  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  547,  he  bore  himself  at  first  according  to  the  same  spirit. 
He  gave  riotice  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
concurred  in  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  of  his  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.^  But  his  firmness  did  not 
last  long.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  into  a 
secret  written  declaration,  condemning  the  three  articles.*  Through 
VigiiiuSjthe  emperor  now  sought  to  w-ork  upon  a  synod  assembled  at 
Constantinople ;  and  the  Roman  bishop  himself  was  anxious  to  give 
his  first  public  declaratiions,  in  this  way,  a  more  advantageous  appear 
ance,  and,  by  issuing  them  m  fellowship  with  the  large  body  of  bishops, 
to  secure  himself  from  the  reproaches  which  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend. But  owing  to  the  energetic  resistance  of  tke  North-African 
bishops,  especially  of  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  this  hope  was  defeated. 

^  A  noble  protest  in  favor  of  freedom  of        *  Lib.  contra  Modannra,  B94,  A 
theolorimf  Innairy  sgninst  an  effort  of  ihis        »  Contra  Mooian.  B94,  D     Theophan 
sort  to  fetter  the  nil iveiKttl  jadEmont;  Pati.    in  the  tiventielh  year  of  Justinian's  reian.l 


il  iadgmont ;  Pati.  in  the  tiventielh  year  of  Justinian's  re^n,  bat 

It  pins  siriptorsollidtudiiiem  piam  where  things  which  happened  at  different 

reqmrcnlmm  verLtRtcm,  neo  festinet  audllo-  times  are  confonnded 
rum  tenere  manum ;  sed  jjcr  suavem  sen-        »  Occulta  ejus  ante  judicium  polhtilauo 

sura  puratus  moliora  senlienlibna  consen-  lenehatnr,  in  qua  se  spopoiidit  eadera  eapi 

Ure.   X.  c.  c.  8.  tnla  damnaturam,  c  Motian  592,  D 
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Vigilius  having  failed  of  his  [jurpoBC'  in  the  assembly  of  bishops,  he  mado 
the  experiment  of  negotiating  with  them  individually ;  and  in  this  way 
he  was  more  successful.  Be  contrived  to  bring  it  about,  that  his  first 
public  declaration,  his  so-called  jvdieatum,  appeared  with  the  signature 
of  seventy  bishops.^  But  this  step  provoked  against  himself  a  serious 
opposition.  Evea  the  two  deacons  who  accompanied  Mm,  Eusticus 
and  Sebastian,  ventured  to  stand  agaiiet  him ;  and  they  took  care  that 
the  judicatum  of  Vigilius  should  speedily  be  spread  far  and  wide. 
They  accused  him  of  having  detracted  from  the  authority  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  council ;  they  were  not  afraid  even  to  renounce  church-fellow- 
ship with  him,  and  a  party  of  the  cler^  took  sides  with  them.  Vigilius, 
it  is  true,  in  a  letter  describing  their  conduct,  and  fuD  of  invectives, 
pronounced  on  them  sentence  of  deposition ;  ^  but  he  had  against  him 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Western  church.  The  free-minded  voices  of 
the  North-African  bishops  would  here  have  great  influence. 

Among  these  is  to  he  named  especially  the  bishop  Jacundus  of 
Hermiane.  Having  first  entered  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
questions  in  dispute,  ho  came  to  a  decision,  and  ever  afterwards  abode 
with  unshaken  constancy  by  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  with 
clear  conviction.  In  defence  of  it,  he  wrote  a  treatise  eminently  chaiv 
acterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  age,  —  a  freedom 
of  spirit  unshackled  by  human  fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism, 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.^  Nobly  did 
lie  protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  which  had  ever  been  the 
source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek  church ;  these  useless  disputes 
haring  in  fact  proceeded  from  no  other  cause.  "  While,"  he  said,  "  in 
all  other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass  judgment  oa 
what  he  had  never  learned ;  iu  matters  of  theology,  on  laie  contrary, 
they  who  learned  the  least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  peremptory  m 
their  judgments.*  When  the  civil  power  overstepped  its  province,  it 
might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin,  by  misleading  them  to  deny  the 
truth  with  their  lips ;  but  still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it 
could  not  instil  into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they  had : 
its  power  reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not  to  the  soul,"^  He 
spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops  who  accused  themselves  in  pleading, 
in  excuse  of  their  behavior,  the  constraint  under  which  they  were 
placed ;  for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the  fear  of 
the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brought  them  to  yield.®  "  As  if," 

1  CantrDi  Moci!ui,tS93,  c.  and  the  prefnce  fnbric^   longitudini   proportio    Jatitndinis 

to  the  work  of  Facnndns  pro  defens.  triam  convenireC  et  quanCn  ntriusque  congrncret 

capicnlor.  *  sltitndo,  quoniam  illi  integre  scire  possnnt, 

^  See  epistoln  ad  Rasticnm  et  Sebastia-  qui  ab  ipEius  ortis  sunt  prjeceptoribus  insti- 

num.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III.  f.  ITG.  tuCi.    Solie  in  eontemplu  sunt  divine  lite- 

^  Pro  defensioae  tiiom  capitulorum  libri  rie,  quie  nee  suam  acholain  neo  nmgistros 

Xn.  haiient,  et  de  qnibus  peritiBsime  disputace 

'  L.  XII.  c.  4,    Nam  et  suss  habent  ofB-  ee  credat  qui  nnnquam  didieit, 
cinas  vel  artifices  omnia  qtiie  ex  proposilo        ^  Etsi  vocem  eontradiclionis  alisluierit, 

doceri  videnius.    llunquam  enim  de  textri-  aninium  rerte  mutaie  non  potuit.    Allqaoa 

0  personare  incudes  aadivimns  et  ignem  jus  mundanie  potestatis  ecdesiie  valet  an- 
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said  he,  "  we  had  been  ordained  bishops  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  ennched  by  the  presents  of  princes,  and  to  sit  with  them  among  the 
high  authorities  of  the  state.  But  if,  amidst  the  many  cares  of  the 
state,  through  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  there  ia 
never  any  lacli,  any  thing  has  been  admitted  by  them  which  tended 
to  injure  the  church  or  to  disturb  its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty 
to  set  before  them  the  truth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  resist  them  with  the  authority  of  religion,  and  patiently  endure 
^eir  displeasure  if  we  must  incur  it.i  If  God  should  now  raise  up  an 
Ambrose,"  said  he,  "  there  would  not  fail  to  be  a  Theodosius."  ^ 

Although  Vigilius  reprimanded  his  antagonists  with  a  tone  of 
authonty,  yet  he  wag  not  so  firm  as  he  wished  to  appear.  The  exam- 
ples of  the  North-African  and  Illyrian  bishops  muat  have  given  him 
some  sensations  of  shame.  The  North  Africans  had  formally  excom- 
municated him  by  a  synodal  decree,  reserving  to  him  nothin*  but  the 
penance  of  the  church.^  The  general  voice  of  the  Western"  church, 
which  accused  him  of  betraying  the  church  out  of  regard  for  men,  was 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifTerenee  to  him.  He  wished  to  take  back 
with  a  good  grace  what  he  had  declared  and  sworn  in  so  many  diifer- 
ent  ways.  To  open  the  way  for  this,  he  importuned  the  emperor  that 
lie  would  cause  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  be  deferred  to  a  general 
council,  which  the  Western  bishops  also  should  attend.  In  the  midst 
of  a  large  multitude,  the  individual,  forsooth,  would  have  less  to  fear. 
Nor  was  the  emperor  by  any  means  disinclined  to^  this  measure ;  for  he 
could  not  but  welcome  the  opportunity  which  such  an  assembly  would 
afford_  him  of  putting  down,  by  an  overwhelming  church  authority,  the 
oppositiou  to  tiie  condemnation  of  the  three  articles  ;  and  the  more,  as 
religious  agitations  might  bring  on  a  political  ferment  dangerous  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  newly  founded  Western  empire.  Now,  as  a  gene- 
ral council  would  pass  a  deebion  of  so  much  greater  weight,  Vigilius 
prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  give  up  to  him  for  the  present  hi°own 
judicatum.  Justinian  was  resolved,  however,  that  his  edict  agabst  the 
three  articles  should  not  fail,  and  that  he  would  use  the  council  only 
as  an  instrument  for  its  confirmation  and  execution.  But,  as  he  had 
no  great  confidence  perhaps  in  the  fickle-minded  Vigilius,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  sure  of  him  by  putting  him  under  an  oath.  And  Tigilius 
was  pusillanimous  enough  to  take  such  an  oath  as  the  emperor  wag 
pleased  to  dictate,  — ■  an  oath  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  degra- 
dation of  acting  as  the  emperor's  blind  instrument  and  secret  spy.     He 

contra  responaemus,  quod  ultra  per  am-  ve!  ecclesiffl  pacem  turbet,  non  eis  debeft- 

bitionem  poUicitaoone  facta  peccarerit,  nee  mus  pro  ipsorum  salute  qikb  sunt  vera  sue- 

ulla  suBtinuent  toraienta,  quibns  lesfiisse  gerere,  et  si  necesse  fuerit,  ralirionis  ancto- 

oredatur.    Contra  Mo«,an.f.  695.  ntale  resisted,  ao   patiewesoffenrn^ 

yaasi  vera  propter  hoc  tantum  orfinaU  qnoque  illonim,  ei  aceiderit,  sustinere     L. 

sumusepiucopi,  utdilemurprincipunidonifl,  IV.  c.  4. 

et  cam  eis  inter  maKitnaa  potestates  confie-  »  Si  nunc  BeuB  aliquem  Ambrosium  sas- 

deamus,  tanqnam  divmi  sacerdoiu  privde-  cilaret,  eriam  Theodosias  non  deesaet    L. 

giis  fuln :  aicubi  autem  &llaciis  malignoram,  XII.  f.  584,  D. 

qna!  nullis  temporihus  defuerunt,  aliqnid  »  See  the  clironiclo  of  tlie  Afii.'an  bishoD 

eis  inter  lantas  reipublicte  Buai  enras  sub-  Victor  of  Tununum.     Canisii  lectjonea  an- 

replani  fuent,  quod  ecclesia  Dei  prarjndicet  tiqure  ed.  Basnage  T  I  f.  332 
VOL.  II.                           46» 
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promised  in  it,  that,  heart  and  hand  with  the  emperor,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  carry  through  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles- 
In  defence  of  them  he  would  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  do  or  say 
anything,  nor  enter  into  any  secret  councils.  And  should  any  indi- 
vidual propose  to  him  anything  that  conflicted  with  these  decisions, 
anything  that  concerned  the  three  articles  or  the  faith,  or  that  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  he  would  make  the  individual 
known  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  thac  he  said,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  emperor  should  not  attempt  the  life  of  any  such  person, 
and,  out  of  regard  for  the  honor  of  hia  sacred  office,  that  he  should  not 
betray  the  informer.  He  was  qiute  sensible,  then,  in  what  sort  of 
light  he  must  appear,  as  a  Koman  bishop,  playing  such  a  part.^  The 
emperor,  having,  as  he  supposed,  made  sure  of  Vigilius,  summoned,  in 
551,  the  bishops  from  lUyria  and  from  North  Africa,  to  a  council  to  be 
held  at  Constantinople.  The  former  did  not  attend,  as  they  perfectly 
understood  the  object  in  view,  and  were  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  A  part  of  the  African  bishops  complied  with  the  summons. 
The  emperor  endeavored  to  move  them  by  bribes,  by  friendly  words,  and 
by  threats.  Several  stood  out  firmly  against  his  arbitrary  wiU  ;  and 
these  suffered  violent  persecutions,  partly  under  the  false  charge  of 
political  offences.  Among  these  latter  was  the  bishop  Reparatus,  of 
Carthage,  who  was  deposed  from  his  office  and  condemned  to  exile  ; 
and  his  chief  agent,  (Apocrisiarius,)  the  deacon  Primasius,  obtained, 
as  his  reward  for  condemning  the  three  articles,  the  privilege  of  being 
thrust  as  their  bishop  on  the  unwilling  church  of  Carthage.^  Not 
without  tumults  and  bloodshed,^  the  churches  in  North  Alrica  were 
deprived  of  their  beloved  bishops ;  while  others  were  substituted  in  their 
place,  who  consented  to  serve  as  the  slaves  of  the  court.  The  gover- 
nor of  this  province  made  search  for  all  those  bishops,  of  whom  it  might 
be  expected  that,  owing  to  their  character,  or  to  their  want  of  an  inde- 
pendent theolo^cal  judgment  of  their  own,  they  might  be  easily  led, 
and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  to  add,  by  their  presence,  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  condemned  the  three  articles.*  • 

When  Justinian  found  it  impossible  to  do  as  he  wished  with  the 
bishops  of  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  North  Africa,  he  nest  proceeded  to 

'  The  words  of  Vi^lius,  tiikeii  from  the        *  Procopius  says  of  ihe  empergr  Justini- 

form  of  the  oath,  published  lirsC  bj  Balux,  tax,  of  whom,  in  general,  he  jadgea  more 

are :  £t  si  quis  mihl  aliqoid  contrarinni  dix-  eorrecti j  than  (he  Greek  historians  of  this 

erit  ant  de  istis  cfipituiis,  ant  de  fide  ant  lime :  Eif  /liav  o^  tv  Xpiorv  ilofov  &Tiaii- 

contra  rempublicam,  istnm  sine  morlia  peri-  roc  iv  anoM^  Ix^",  Myi^  oidfvi  ToCf  oMoi/f 

culo  pietati  vestrw  manifestabo  et  qn:e  mihi  avSpunaii;  ifo^f  ipe,  oi  yap  ol  iiixei  ^Iniot 

locutns   est,  ita  nt  propter  locum   meum  &.i>dpC>vuv  drai,  ^yi  j^t^;  aiiTob  ii^i/t  ol 

personam  raeam  non  prodas.    Mansi  Con-  TtlEUTturef    ruxoicv    ivre;.     Hist,  arcan. 

Cil.  T.  JX.  f.  364.  c  13. 

*  This  Friraasins  shonld  not  be  confoanfl.        '  See  the  narralires  of  the  bishop  Victor 

ed  with  another  Primasius,  bishop  of  the  of  Tnnunam,  who  was  himself  oMJged  to 

city  of  Adrametnm  in  Buzanene,  who  was  sutfer  exile,  imprisonment,  and  bodily  ill- 

at  first  steadfast,  bnt  afterwards  consented  treatment,  as  a  defender  of  the  three  arti- 

to  taie  a  bribe.    Perhaps  this  latter  ia  the  cles ;  and  the  report  of  the  Boman  dei^ 

same  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  com-  to  the  Prankish  envoys, 
mentary  on  tiie  epistles  of  Paal,  and  on  the 
Bevelation. 
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urge  the  biahop  Vigilius  to  unite  with  the  ohedient  Greeks  in  edndema- 
ing  the  three  articles.  Disregarding  his  remonstrances,  he  issued  a  new 
edict  still  more  full  hi  its  details,  which  wore  the  appearance  rather  of 
a  doctrinal  treatise,  than  of  an  imperial  decree.  This,  as  it  would 
appear,  contained  a  justification  of  the  sentence  agwnst  Theodore ;  and 
hence  a  number  of  pretended  blasphemous  expressions  were  cited  from 
his  works,  and  many  of  the  passages  chosen  for  this  purpose  only  be- 
trayed the  exceedinglynarrow  mind  of  the  inquisitorial  judge.  At  the 
same  time,  he  defended  himself  against  the  reproach,  that  such  a  sen- 
tence tended  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  and 
he  now  supposed  that  he  had  deprived  the  Monophysites  of  all  reason- 
able excuse  for  remaining  separated  from  the  dominant  church.  This 
edict  Vigilius  was  required  to  subscribe ;  hut  the  example  of  the  North- 
African  and  Elyrian  bishops  had  ^ven  him  courage.  He  sent  to  de- 
mand of  the  emperor,  that  he  should  revoke  his  edict ;  he  ought  to  wait 
for  the  common  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  eitHfcr  cause  the  Westera 
bishops  who  had  taken  ofience  at  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  to 
attend  the  assembly  in  person,  or  else  permit  them  freely  to  give  in 
their  written  opinions.  He  threatened  all  who  should  receive  the  im- 
perial edict,  with  excommunication.  Such  downright  contradiction  was 
more  than  the  despotic  Justinian  could  bear.  Vi^lius  was  obliged,  in 
August,  551,  to  take  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  in  a  church.^ 
An  imperial  officer  with  an  armed  force  attempting  to  remove  him  from 
that  place,  he  Sed  to  the  altir  to  which  he  clung  so  firmly,  that  it  came 
near  being  overturned  with  hunself  to  tl  e  ground.^ 

The  emperor  having  at  length  p  om  &ed  him  safety  upon  his 
word  and  oath,  he  returned  to  his  usual  residence,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  treated  hke  a  xn«)ner  Disgusted  at  this  confinement, 
he  escaped  during  the  nigl  t  h  o  la  s  before  the  Christmaa  festival, 
not  without  considerable  dan  e  a  d  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St. 
Euphema,  at  Chalcedon.  Wl  en  the  emperor  invited  him  once  more, 
by  an  honorable  embassy,  to  lei  e  tt  a  asylum,  and  promised  to  ^ve 
him  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  [  e  -so  al  security,  Vigilius  sent  back  the 
reply,  that  no  fiirther  sacred  pledges  were  needed,  if  he  would  but  re- 
store ba«k  to  the  church  the  petice  it  enjoyed  under  his  uncle  Justinua. 
But  the  emperor,  who  wished  and  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  Vi^ua 
in  carrying  out  his  deagns  on  the  council,  entered  into  a  new  train  of 
negotiations  with  him,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  hhn  to 
leave  the  church. 

From  seven  to  eight  years  having  now  passed  amidst  these  unfruit- 
ful controversies,  which,  destitute  of  all  doctrinal  interest,  proceeded 
solely  from  the  intrigues  of  court-parties  and  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
an  individual  ;  the  Koman  bishop  having  been  now  detained  six  years 
to  no  purpose  at  Constantinople ;  it  was  finally  determined,  that  a  gene- 
ral council  for  the  determination  of  this  dispute  should  be  assembled 

1  Beaii  Petri  basilica  in.Ormisfla.  troram  fnisset  maribaa  snstenialju    Theo- 

^  In  his  letler  of  complaint  ad  nniversnm  phanes   chronograph.    "EkeMeii   iJjii/mos 

populumDei;  Et  super  nos  etiam  ipsa  al-  kottbje  raif  ^mrrafoiTof  rd  Ovi^irurr^punr 

iana  menaa  ceoiderat,  niai  clericgnim  noa-  niavac,  xai  tootouc  jcarenrpcft  ^apvs  ini 
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at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  553,  Tjnder  the  patriarch  EutycHua ' — 
a  great  undertaking  for  an  object  which,  measured  by  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, was  30  comparatively  insignificant.  When  Tigilius  was 
invited  to  take  part  ia  this  council,  he  declined  ;  but  declared  himself 
ready,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  hand  in  his  written  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  matter  ;  and,  m  case  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment within  that  term,  to  accede  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  council.  The 
latter  accordingly  proceeded  to  their  business,  independently,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  deciaon  of  the  Itoman  bishop.  Vi^lius  fulfilled  his 
E remise,  and  published  his  decision  in  his  eomtitutmn  ad  imperatorem. 
a  this  he  declared,  uideed,  that  the  propositions  vfhich  had  been  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  heretical ;  but  im- 
mediately subjoined,  that  it  was  never  allowable  to  condemn,  after  hia 
death,  a  teacher  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
writings,  however,  of  Theodoret  and  of  Ihas,  having  been  approved  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  could  not  be  rejected  without  impairing  the 
authority  of  that  council.  Everything  which  might  be  done  or  written 
against  this  decision,  from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  he  declared  to  be 
null  and  void.  The  emperor,  who  regarded  himself  to  be  the  supreme 
lawgiver  of  the  church,  thereupon  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembled  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  declared,  that  VigiHus  bad,  by  his  defence  of  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  Theodore,  and  their  compamons, 
cub  himself  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  his  name  should 
■therefore  be  expunged  from  the  church  records.  He  made  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  person  of  the  individual  R^jman  bishop, 
and  the  apostolic  see  or  the  Reman  church  ;  the  fellowship  of  the  latter 
should  thereby  be  in  nowise  affected.  The  council  followed  the  empe- 
ror's orders,  and  decided  accoi-ding  to  the  imperial  edict.  The  anathema 
was  pronounced  on  the  person  and  the  doctrines  of  Theodore,  as  well 
as  on  the  defenders  of  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
only  on  those  particular  writings,  because  both  had  afterwards  recalled 
their  erroneous  doctrines,  and  accordingly  had  been  acknowledged  as 
orthodox  by  the  Chalcedonian  council.  All  who  refused  to  submit  to 
this  judgment  should,  if  they  were  ecclesiastics,  be  d  po  d  f  n  th 
places,   and,  if  laymen,  be   excommunicated.     Ac      d  ngly  al 

worthy  bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  North  Africa,  who  d  d  n     y   Id  t   the 
ruling  power,  were  deposed  fiom  their  places  and  ba     h  1 
The  strong  desire  to  be  leleased,  and  permitted  t       t 

•  This  Eatjchius,  general  suponnlenatnt  Eutjchius,  in  anawc 

[Kn-SoiiKOf]  of  Rll  Ui6  monks  in  the  metro-  not  allow  that  it  ws         m 

politan  churdi  of  Amaaea  in  Pontna,  had  matiie  the  dead,  affi  in  d  ta 

jnst  Rt  that  time  been  sent  to  Constantino-  truth,  that  men  were  bo     w  rr    led  and 

pie  by  hia  bishop,  as  his  ropreaentative  at  duty  bound  to  prono  m 

the  conneil,  when  the  old  patriarch  Mennas  heretics   even  after  their  death ;  forking 

"died  there.    By  his  zeal  (perhaps  on  his  Joaah  had  caused  the  lery  bonea  of  the 

part,  with  his  narrow  views,  honestly  meant)  pnetta  of  Baal  to  be  burned  after  then- 

against  the  heresies  of  Theodore  of  Mopsn-  death     2  Chron.  34.    Justinian  rewarded 

estia,  and  for  the  eondemnation  of  the  three  his  zeal  by  bestowing  on  him  the  ps-iiarch. 

articles,  he  gained  tJie  partieuhir  fa^or  of  its     See  the  account  of  the  lifcof  Euty- 

the  emperor.    Among  other  things,  it  is  ehms,  hv  the  presbyter  Enstratiiis,  in  the 

said  that  JiisUnian  — which  accords  well  Greek  m  actjs  sanctorum.    Appendix  to 

with  his  taste  —  was  highly  gratilied,  when  the  VI  April,  i  22. 
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his  bishopric,  caused  Vigilius  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  waver,  lie 
agreed  finally  to  a  new  declaration,  in  which  he  retracted  alt  he  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  three  articles,  and  confirmed  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople.  Upon  this  he  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Borne,  but  died  on  the  joui-ney,  A.D.  555, 

Thus,  then,  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  emperor,  governed  by  court  in- 
trigues, brought  it  about,  fliat  a  great  church-teacher,  whose  influence 
had  been  of  no  small  weight  on  the  development  of  theological  do(v 
trines,  should  be  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  while  the  fickle  mind  of 
a  Roman  bishop,  whose  instability  of  character  made  him  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  must  triumph  over  the  better  spirit  of  the  Western 
church. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  these  disputes  ?  The  project  that 
hovered  before  the  imagination  of  the  emperor,  of  uniting  the  Mono- 
physites  with  the  dominant  church,  was  not  attained  ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  held  fast  by  the  majority,  re- 
msuned  an  abiding  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  parties.  And 
in  the  Western  church,  arose  a  new  schism,  which  continued  to  exist  in 
the  following  times,  as  the  effect  of  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  The 
churches  of  Istria,  and  all  those  which  stood  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Aquileja,  renounced,  on  this  account,  the  fellowship  of  the  Roman 
church. 

As  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  matters  of  which  we  have  thus  far 
spoken,  was  made  use  of  sometimes  by  this  and  sometimes  by  the 
other  courtparty,  as  an  instrument  of  their  intrigues,  while  he  suppraed 
himself  to  be  zealously  contending  for  the  purity  of  doctrines ;  so 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  subservient  to  the  same  party  passions, 
and  legislating  on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand,^  he  was  upon 
the  eve  of  calling  forth  new  disastrous  controversies  in  the  Oriental 
church.  A  party  among  the  Monophosites,  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Xenayas  and  of  the  bishop  Julian  of  Halicarnaasus,  derived,  as  a. 
necessary  consequence  from  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity  in  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  proposition,  similar  to  one  which  had  already  been 
maintained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Hilary  of  Poicliera,  that 
the  body  of  Christ,  even  during  his  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,^  to  sensuous  affections  and  wants,  such  aa 
hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  that,  hy  a  free  determination  of  his  own 
will,  (Kar"  Unom/uav,')  he  subjected  himself  to  all  these  things,  for  the  sfd- 
vation  of  man ; — which  view  went  under  the  name  oiAphtkartodocetism. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  this  theory,  seriously  as  the  purely  human  ele- 
ment in  Christ  was  thereby  affected,  would  be  agreeable  to  many,  who 
were  actuated  hy  a  misconceived  desire  of  honoring  Christ,  by  deprive 
ing  him  of  all  human  affections.  And  moreover,  the  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  might  suppose,  they  could  consider  this  as 
;e  flowing  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person ; — ■ 


1  Ilipimiojruv  /leii  rit  jtsTsupa,  aspiepyoc  ii         ^  All  thflt  was  included  in  the  conception 
ap^t  Tj  ^ov  Seou  ifvea.     So  Pi-ocopius  fie-     of  ^8opa,  of  the  Tm^Tov  chat,  as  a  conse- 
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ju3t  as,  on  se-seral  other  points,  they  agreed  witli  the  Monopliysites, — 
namely,  in  approving  the  expressions,  "God  was  born,"  "  Grod  suffered," 
and  in  denying  all  want  of  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  (or  Agnoetism,  as  it  was  called.)  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a 
secret  court-party  favoring  the  Monophysites,  althoagh  their  head,  the 
empress  Theodora,  had  long  since  died,  had  a  hand  in  tins  matter,^  And 
certainly  the  enemies  of  the  patriarch  Eutychius  of  Constantinople 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  means  to  involve  him  in  controversy, 
and  perhaps  indeed  to  bring  upon  Mm  the  whole  displeasure  of  the 
emperor.^  As  the  emperor  Justinian  was  strongly  inclined  to  favor  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  which  caused  the  human  attributes  of 
Christ  to  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the  divine  ;  as  he  had  already,  while 
a  minister  of  state  under  the  preceding  reign,  and  atlerwards  at  the 
beginning  of  his  own  reign,  zealously  defended  the  formula,  which  also 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  Monophysites,^  "  One  of  the  Trinity  suf- 
fered," when  it  was  introduced  Into  the  church  by  certain  Scythian 
and  CoQstantinopolitan  monks,  (the  so-eaUed  Theopaschites ;)  as  he  had, 
ia  533,  confirmed  this  formda  by  an  edict,  and  given  himself  no  rest 
till  it  was  adopted  also  in  the  Eoman  church  ;  so  now,  in  his  advanced 
age,  he  thought  ho  could  do  no  greater  work  for  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  the  expurgation  of  his  own  sins,  than,  by  a  new  edict,  to  make  ■ 
Aphthartodocetism  a  law.  Already  was  it  determined  to  force  obedi- 
ence to  this  edict  after  the  usual  manner  ;  ah-eady  had  the  patriarch 
Eutychius  of  Constantinople  ^  been  deposed  and  banished  for  contrar 
dictmg  it ;  already  a  similar  fate  was  threatening  Anastatius,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch ;  and  partly  a  new  disgraceful  bondage,  partly  new- 
inward  distractions,  were  impending  over  the  whole  Oriental  church, 
when,  by  the  death  of  this  emperor,  which  followed  soon  after,  —  an 
emperor  whose  long  reign  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs in  the  Greek  church,  —  it  was  delivered,  A.D.  565,  from  these 
new  evils. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Formation  of  Separate  Ohurch  Parties,  in  consequence  of  these 
Disputes,  leyond  the  Idmits  of  the  IRoman  Empire. 

While  the  several  church  parties  which  grew  up  out  of  these  con- 
■  troversies  within  the  Eoman  empire  had  to  yield  to  the  sovereign 
power ;  in  other  lands,  where  a  different  religion  from  Christianity  was 
the  religion- of  the  state,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  express  and  to 
propagate  themselves  ;  and  the  hostile  relation  in  which  tiiey  stood  to 
the  ruling  church  doctrine  ia  the  Roman  empire  contributed,  in  th^e 
countries,  to  render  the  government  favorably  disposed  to  them. 

1  The  biogrnphec  ot  Eutjchios  accnses  *  As  an  nddition  to  the  Trisngion. 

ihe  Origenista  eapedally  of  participaling  in  '  Eutjcbius  conducted  with  firainesa  and 

these  plots.    This  charge  may  indeed  have  dignity:  he  persisted,  even  after  a  thrice- 

arisen  fiom  the  hatred  of  a  heretical  party  r  repealed  summons,  in  protesting  sgainsi 

at  the  same  time,  however,  Aphthartodoce-  the  judgment  nf  an  illcg^U  eynod 
tism  might  easily  ho  held  in  conner'-- 
wilJi  the  peculiar  views  of  tliia  paity. 
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This  was  true  especially  of  the  Nestorians.  Tlie  most  eminent  seat, 
from  which  this  sect  extended  itself  in  Persia,  was  a  llourbhing  school 
for  tte  education  of  Persian  divines  in  tbe  city  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. (See  vol.  11.,  p.  319.)  This  city  now  became,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Epheaian  council,  the  theatre  of  the 
most  violent  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  opposite  views  of  doctrine 
i»hich  then  a^tated  the  church.  The  bishop  of  this  city,  whose  name 
was  Itabulas,  (see  above,)  and  who,  before  this,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  other  Syrian  church-teachers,  had,  at  a  later  period,  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  patiiarch  Cyrill ;  and  he  associated 
himself  with  the  most  violent  zealots  agmst  that  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Nestorianism,  insomuch  that  he  even  ventured  publicly  to 
pronounce  the  anathema  on  those  venerated  teachers  of  the  Syrian 
church,  Diodorua  and  Theodore.  He  met  with  a  determined  resistance, 
however,  from  many  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  from  the  presbyter 
Ibas,  a  person  who  stood  in  high  estimation,  and  to  whom  the  teachers 
of  the  above-mentioned  Persian  school  attached  themselves.  The  latter 
were  banished  by  the  tyrannical  Rabulaa ;  and,  by  their  means,  first  a 
tendency  favorable  to  Nestorianism  was  introduced  into  Persia,  Still 
more,  however,  did  the  presbyter  Ibas  himself,  by  his  famous  letter  to 
the  bishop  Mares  or  Maris,  of  Hardaschir,  in  Persia,  and  by  translat- 
ing the  works  of  Theodore  and  Diodorus  into  the  Persian  church  lan- 
guage, which  was  the  Syriac,  contribute  to  difiiise,  if  not  a  predilection 
for  Nestorius,  yet  an  aversion  to  Cyrill,  and  a  tendency  of  doctrine, 
with  which  aeal  for  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  might  easily  be  associated. 
In  this  letter  to  the  bishop  Maris,  he  appears  by  no  means  as  a  friend 
of  Nestorius.  He  says  that  this  tatter,  as  well  as  Cyrill,  had  given 
offence  by  his  controversial  writings.  He  blames  him  for  having  drawn 
down  accusations  on  himself  by  his  attack  on  the  name  iScfiro/iot,  applied 
to  Mary  ;  as  in  truth  all  the  moderate  Orientals  were  agreed  on  this 
point  with  Ibas.  But  yet  he  spoke  with  more  rancour  against  Cyril!, 
whom  he  a«cased  of  teaching  the  iwi^ess  of  nature  of  ^e  deity  and 
humanity,  and  of  falling  into  Apolhnarianism. 

When  Ibas  wrote  this  letter,  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  coalition 
had  been  concluded  betwixt  Cyrill  and  the  Orientals.  Ibas  announced 
it  with  great  triumph  to  his  friend :  he  regarded  the  confession  of 
faith  Itdd  down  by  the  bishop  Cyrill  as  a  recantation  on  his  part,  —  as 
a  token  of  the  victory  of  pure  doctrine,  and  of  the  universal  restoration 
of  tranquillity.^ 

Very  soon,  no  doubt,  he  must  see  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  related  above  ; 
for  he  himself  had  m  truth  a  great  deal  to  suffer  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, until  he  was  justified  by  the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  from  the  en- 
thusiasts for  the  doctrine  of  Cyrill.  In  the  meantime,  he  became,  in 
435,  the  successor  of  Rabulas,  as  bishop  of  Edessa.  By  lus  means, 
probably,  the  seminary  for  Persian  church-teachers  was  reestablished, 
and  it  regained  once  more  its  former  influence.   The  persecutions  which 

'The  fragment  of  fliisletleris  m  the  Acta  Concil.  ChsJcact-X.  Harduin.  II.  f.  530 
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Ibaa  afterwards  had  to  suffer  from  the  zealots  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  the  hehavior  of  this  part/  under  the  guidance  of  a  Dioscurus,  all 
this  would  of  course  be  only  suited  to  confirm  the  Persian  Christians  in 
their  predilection  for  the  oppressed  party,  to  which  they  had  attached 


But  the  individual  who  contributed  most  to  found  and  establish  the 
Nestorian  church  in  Persia  was  Barsumas,  one  of  those  Persian  teachers 
who  had  been  driven  aivay  by  the  bishop  Rabulas.  His  long  and  active 
labors,  from  435  to  489,  as  bishop  of  the  city  of  Nisibia,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  this.  Although  the  accounts  of  later  Jacobite  his- 
torians, especially  such  as  Abulpharagius  and  Barhebrreus  of  the  13th 
century,^  respecting  the  artifices  he  is  said  to  have  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  Persian  king,  Pherozes,  in  favor  of  hia  own  party  and  against 
the  dominant  church  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether worthy  of  credit ;  yet  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  doubt  that 
political  reasons  must  have  moved  the  Persian  kings  to  favor  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Christians  of  their  kingdom  from  the  Christians  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  Barsumas  doubtless  might  skilfully  turn  these  reasons  to 
the  advantage  of  his  owa  party. 

When,  in  the  year  496,  Babseus,  who  was  one  of  this  party,  became, 
as  patriarch  of  Seleucia,  the  head  of  the  Persian  church,  he  held  a 
^ynod,  by  which  the  Nestorian  church-party  was  completely  organized. 
B  became  distinguished  also  from  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  church,  by 
allowing  bishops  and  presbyters  to  marry ,^ 

The  Greek  emperor  Zeno  broke  up,  it  is  true,  in  the  year  489,  the 
Pei^ian  seminary  at  Edessa,  on  account  of  its  Nestorianism,  The  con- 
Bequence  of  this,  however,  was  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Niaibis, 
where  it  coulcl  freely  develope  itself  under  the  Persian  government, 
and  only  flourished  so  much  the  more.  From  this  school  arose  others 
among  this  church  party ;  and  through  many  centuries  it  contributed 
to  diffuse  great  enthusiasm  for  Christian  knowledge  and  theological 
culture,  and  particularly  for  biblical  studies,  to  which  the  spirit  of  a 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  had  given  the  incentives ;  and  the  Nestorian 
churches  became  an  important  instrument  of  diffusing  Christianity  in 
Eastern  Asia. 

The  same  was  true  also  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  Mo- 
nophysite  party.  In  Egypt,  the  native  country  and  proper  home  of 
thia  sect,  it  ever  continued  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  But, 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  sought  to  enforce  there  as  elsewhere  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  appoint 
those  as  bishops  there  who  were  devoted  to  the  doctrinal  system  of 
that  council,  the  Monophysites  of  this  country  renounced  their  connec- 
tion with  the  dominant  church,  and  maintained  themselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent sect,  under  their  own  patriarchs.  Their  party,  after  all  that 
had  transpired  before,  must  have  been  the  moat  numerous  one.  As 
the   Egyptian  church  was  the   mother  of  the  Ethiopian,  this   state 
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of  things  ivould  naturally  have   an  influence   also  on  tiie  clmrcli  in 
Ethiopia, 

TheMonophysite  church  developed  itself  with  more  freedom  in 
Armenia.  Tbe  persecutions  waged  against  the  Monophjsites  probably 
contributed  to  bi-ing  about  the  insun-ectJon  of  tbe  province  of  Greater 
Armenia,  ivbich  facilitated  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Persians. 
To  the  Persian  ruler  Choeroes,  the  separation  of  his  new  Christian  sub- 
jects from  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire  would  of  course  be 
■welcome,  and  he  was  desirous  of  confirming  it.  Under  "him,  Nierses, 
the  first  bishop  or  catholicus  of  the  Armenian  church,  held  a  synod  at 
Thiven,  in  536,  at  which  the  Monophyaite  system  was  confirmed,  and 
the  anathema  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian  council. 

The  credit  of  having  done  most  to  preserve,  establish,  and  extend 
the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  belongs  to 
a  man  distinguished  for  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  for  enterprising  activity  and  a  courage  that  des- 
pised all  dangers.  In  those  regions,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  clergy, 
of  which  the  emperor  Justinian  had  found  means  to  deprive  tbem,  the 
Monophysite  party  was  threatened  ^^■ith  becoming  gradually  extinct, 
when  certain  imprisoned  bishops  of  this  sect  united  together,  and 
ordained,  as  the  general  metropolitan  of  their  church,  the  monk  and 
presbyter  Jacob,  from  the  cloister  of  Phasitla  in  the  district  of  Nisibis, 
a  man  inured  to  deprivations  and  hardships,  and  of  unshaken  firmness 
and  constancy.  "With  great  rapidity,  and  not  without  many  dangers, 
he  traversed,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,^  the  Syrian  provinces  and 
those  adjacent ;  he  confirmed,  by  his  exhortations,  the  oppressed  party, 
and  ordained  clergy  for  them  ;  he  gave  them  a  superior  in  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  ;  and  labored  for  them  himself,  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  until  A.D.  578,  as  a  bishop,  probably  at  Edessa.  IVom 
him  proceeded  the  name  of  Jacobites,  which  was  applied  sometimes  to 
the  whole  sect,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  it  only. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  however,  in  which  the  Monophysite  sys- 
tem had  ori^nated,  could  not  fail  of  soon  becoming  the  source  of  inter- 
nal divisions  among  themselves  —  that  spirit  which  turned  away  from 
living  Christianity,  and  would  fain  confine  the  essence  of  faith  to  these 
or  the  other  dogmatic  formulas.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  nature  of 
Christ,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  separated  from  the  dominant 
church,  still  contained  matter  enough  for  dialectical  disputes;  and  the 
differences  which  now  began  to  be  discussed  among  themselves,  showed 
how  completely,  notwithstanding  the  controversy  had  originally  a 
deeper  foundation,  men  had  finally  lost  themselves  in  wiiful  disputes  about 
terms  and  phrases,  without  any  disposition  to  understand  one  another 
in  respect  to  the  conceptions  attached  to  them.  Thus  in  fact  it  came 
about,  that,  amidst  these  controversies,  many  among  the  Monophysite 
party  agreed  in  their  doctrinal  views  with  the  adherents  of  the  Chalce- 
donian council,  except  that  they  always  substituted,  instead  of  two 

iFrom  thl?  circumstmice  it  is  Siiid  he  rcpeived  the  surname  A]  Baradiii  — Biirodieus. 
the  man  in  rags. 
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natures  in  one  person,  one  nature  in  nne  person.  TIius  the  party  of 
Severua  at  Alexandria  maintained,  that  deity  and  humanity,  although 
united  in  one  nature,  yet  retained  nnaltered  the  attributes  correspond- 
ing to  their  proper  essence  ;  and  they  agreed  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  doctrinal  conceptions  of  the  Chaleedonian  council.  Stephauus, 
surnamed  Niobea,  (Ni^^jjc  or  Nw/3oc,)  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician  or  sophist, 
found  something  inconsistent  in  tliis  view,  judged  from  the  position  of 
Monophj^itism ;  and  he  became  the  fouader  of  a  distinct  party,  ivho 
were  called  Niobitea. 

This  disputed  question  was  extended  to  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
attributes  of  Christ's  humanity.  Severus  maintained,  conformably  to 
Hs  principles,  and  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Duopbysites,  the 
doctrine  of  Pbthartodocetism  in  opposition  to  Julian  of  Halicamiufsus. 
Themistius,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria,  who  belonged  to -the  party  of 
Severas,  in  applying  this  principle  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  fell,  in  truth, 
into  the  same  species  of  Agnoethm,  which  had  already  been  denounced 
as  heresy  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

By  the  controversies  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  theolo^ans  of 
the  dominant  church,  the  study  of  dialectics  was  greatly  promoted  in 
their  theological  schools  ;  and  this  study  found  abundant  nourishment 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who,  still  earlier  than  this,  hadby  many 
been  united  with,  or  even  preferred  before  Piato.'  Dialectical  acute- 
ness  was  thus  excited ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  it  should  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  wasted  upon  such  unprofitable  investigations, 
and  could  only  move  within  the  contracted  circle  of  the  church  system 
of  doctrine  then  in  vogue.  Yet  trained  in  the  midst  of  this  sect  were 
two  men,  eminently  distinguished  for  freedom  and  ori^nality  of  mind. 
One  of  them,  the  learned  and  acute  John,  surnamed,  on  account  of 
his  literary  activity,  the  laborious,  (i  fi:t™ovof,)  lived  in  the  last  times 
of  the  sixth,  and  the  be^nning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  an 
Apologist,*  and  a  zealous  polemical  divine.^  While  he  was  ioteodmg 
to  attack,  with  his  Aristotelian  dialectics,  the  adherents  of  the  Chaice- 
donian  council,  and  was  thereby  led  to  employ  the  conceptual  deter- 
minations of  Aristotle,  after  a  very  inadequate  manner,  m  expkmmg 
and  unfolding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  it  is  said,  had  been  done 
ah^ady  by  Ascusnages,  a  learned  Monophysite,  at  Constantinople, 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  side  of  his  own 
party.     He  was  wishing,  namely,  to  show  his  opponents,  that,  if  they 

1  Ar  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen-  ^  He  wrote  ngamst  Prodns  and  JambU- 

mrT,Lihank8,infipeakineofanehfl3had  chns.    A^inst  the  work  of  ^e  Jatter,  m 

cotnefrom  the  schools  of  Athens,  mentions,  defence   of  image-worBbp.   Photiaa    (see 

Xk   connection  witJi   the    cloai,   not   the  Cod.  215)  was  not  entirely  aatiafied  with 

Academy  and  Plato,  but  lie  Lyceum  and  this  ™ork.    Dvd  ^^iloponus  perhapa  cx- 

AristoUe".    See  LibanW  Discourse  npot  press  himself  on  this  occasion  against  imn- 

™)c  ds  T^v  ■Kaiidav  oiri*  ciiroonu^imif.  gea  after  the  aarne  manner  m  the  Mono- 

VoLIir.ed.Reiske,P-4S8.    Sointitctthe  phrsite  Xenayas  J    See  voL  H,  p.  295. 

Armenian   David   who  wa3  educated  at  =  lu  hia  Cfommontary  on  the  history  of 

Athena,  introduced  the  stady  of  Aristotle  the  Creation,  he  attacked  with  the  Amto. 

StO  Aitncnia,  near  the  cloai  of  the  fifth  teliati  bgio,  pa.licnhirly,  Theodore  of  Mop- 

century.    See  Memoires  sur  la  vie  et  lea  suestia. 
ouuri^ea  de  David,  par  C.  F.  Neumann, 
Paris,  1823, 
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taught  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Clirist,  tKey  must  necessarily  sup- 
posealso  two  hypostases.  To  make  this  out,  he  distinguished,  as  an  Aria- 
totelian,  the  twofold  employment  of  the  tenn  nature  (j^mc.)  By  thia 
was  understood  either  the  universal  conception  of  the  kifld,  (the  sUoc 
^j-wrfcraroj.,)  Or  natuM  in  the  concrete,  the  individual  beings  in  which 
the  universal  was  expressed  and  coined  into  particular  existence,  (the 
iStoaiararo!  t^c  (SSdeuc  fimipfif,  the  Uro/ia.)  Kow,  when  men  spoke  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  they  certainly  did  not  understand,  hy  the  divine  na- 
ture, the  common  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  Logos,  one  of  tie  three 
hj-pjstases,  in  which  the  community  of  the  divine  nature,  as  of  the 
divine  essence,  was  contsuned.  Even  in  speaking  of  a  human  nature, 
the  human  nature  in  general  was  not  here  meant ;  else  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  Logos  united  himself  with  all  the  men  who 
ever  had  lived  or  who  ever  would  live,  for  all  these  certainly  belonged 
to  the  universal  conception  of  the  kind  ;  but  an  altogether  determinate 
human  nature  was  meant,  with  which  alone,  among  all,  the  Logos 
united  himself  in  this  manner.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  this 
employment  of  it,  the  term  ^i-^-c  was  perfectly  identical  with  the  t«rm 
inoarairii,  and  that  accordingly,  in  supposing  two  natures,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose  also  two  hypostases  in  Christ.'  Now,  hy  fixing 
upon  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  Philoponus  employed,  his  ene- 
mies might,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  accuse  him  of  making  the 
conception  of  the  divine  essence  a  mere  conception  of  the  kind,  and  of 
thus  falling  into  Tritheism.  To  the  very  same  result  came  the  school- 
man Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  like  employment 
of  Aristotelian  formulas. 

The  second  of  these  men,  Stephanus  Gobarus,  (Srifavoc  &  yopapos,')  be- 
longs also  to  the  party  founded  by  Philoponus.  We  know,  it  is  true, 
of  but  one  book  under  his  name,  from  the  list  of  its  contents  by  Photiua  ;2 
but  this  suffices  to_  signalize  him  as  a  man  of  rare  freedom  of  spirit  for 
these  times.  While  others  aimed,  for  the  most  part,  simply  to  point 
out  thecommon  church  tradition  in  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  while  the  differences  among  them  were  willingly  kept  out  of  view  ; 
this  ma,n,  on  the  contrary,  ventured  to  bring  together  the  oppodte 
affirmative  and  negative  decisions  of  the  ancient  church-teachers  on 
doctrinal  and  exegetical  questions,  in  some  cases  on  important  points, 
under  twenty-five  heads ;  and  among  these  were  to  be  found  several 
expressions  of  venerated  fathers  of  the  church,  which  at  that  time 
plight  well  appear  offensive.  Certain  it  could  not  have  been  hb  object 
in  this,  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition. 

As  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  in  opposition  to,  or  along-side  of, 
the  dialectic  bent,  a  mystical  tendency  developed  itself  in  theology,  so 
it  happened  also  among  the  Monophysites.  A  cloister  at  Edeasa,^  in 
Mesopotamia,  had  for  his  head,  in  the  last  times  of  the  fifth  century,  an 

J  See  the  interesting  fragment  from  the        =  From  these  districts  came  also  tlie  Bn- 

polemical  work  which  Pliilopoiing  wrote,  chitea,  (see  vol.  II.  page  000,1  in  whose 

entitled  6  du/jnjnjf,  Uie  arbilrator,  in  Johan-  mj-stidam  a  good  deal  of  3  kindred  character 

nes  Damascenua  du  hieresihus.  may  be  found 
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abbot  by  the  name  of  Bar  Sudaili,  who  had  busied  himself  in  various 
ways  with  that  mystic  theology  which  always  foitned  one  of  the  ground- 
tendencies  of  the  Oriental  Monachism,  and  from  which  had  proceeded 
the  writmgs'fabricated  in  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  as  in 
fact  he  appeals  to  the  writings  of  a  certain  Hierotheos,  whom  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  calls  his  teacher,^.  He  stood  at  first  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  most  eminent  Monophysite  teachers,  and  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  them.  But,  as  his  mystic  theology  came  mto  con 
flict  with  the  church  doctrine,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  most  violent 
attacks.  Espousing  the  peculiar  views  of  Moaophyatism,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  were  apprehended  by  the  party  of  Xenayas,  he 
maintained  that,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  one  divine 
essence,  and  as  the  humanity  formed  one  nature  with  the  godhead  in 
Christ,  and  bis  body  became  of  like  essence  to  the  divinity,  (was  deified,) 
so  through  him  all  fallen  beings  should  also  be  exalted  to  unity  with 
God,  hi  this  way  would  become  one  with  God  ;  so  that  God,  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  should  be  all  in  all. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  related,^  that  on  the  walls  of  his  11  w  e  f  nd 
written  the  words,  '*  All  creatures  are  of  the  same  es  n  e  w  th  G  d  " 
we  must  suppose  that  he  extended  this  assertion  so  as  t  11  ot 
only  all  rational  beings,  but  all  creatures  of  every  k  nd  an  1  th  t  his 
theory  was  —  as  all  existence  proceeded  by  an  origii  1  ma  t  n  f  m 
God,  so  by  redemption  all  existence,  once  more  refi  d  nl  n  bl  d, 
would  return  back  to  him.  But  the  question  then  a  s  I  th  he 
understood  tins,  after  the  pantheistic  manner,  as  a  r  tu  n  to  tl  e  d  me 
essence  with  the  loss  of  ^  self-subsistent,  mdividua]  existence  ,  (as  it 
has  often  been  observed,  that  mysticism  runs  into  pantheism ;)  or 
whether  he  supposed  that,  with  the  coming  into  existence  of  finite  beings, 
an  also  necessarily  made  its  appearance,  but  that  by  the  redemption  this 
contrariety  was  removed,  and  now  at  length  the  individual  existence 
of  the  creature  should  continue  to  subsist,  as  such,  in  union  with  God. 
Our  information  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  U>  decide  this  question.^ 
As  a  transition-point  to  that  universal  restoration,  he  supposed  a  millennial 
kingdom  of  exalted  happiness  on  earth  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  course 
of  the  world.     That  he  entertained  the  same  sensual  notions  respecting 

'  In  the  PEendo-Dionrsian  writings  cited  «_  This,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been 

by  him.  thero  were  ■Seoliyuau  iTTOi^cMioeii',  an  invention  of  his  enemies ;  since  in  fact 

(ground-worlts  of  theoli^y.J  and  Ipartnoi  tJiev  also  affirmeii,  as  the  inscription  was 

i/ivoi,  (alluding  to  lova  in  the  sense  of  the  no  longer  U>  be  found  in  his  cell,  he  had 

mystics.)    Abulpharagins  (in  ABseraiini  B  erased  it,  when  the  thing  be|an  to  bo  noised 

O.T.  11.  f.  291)  says  that  Bar  Sndaili  fab-  abroad      The   same   opinion   is   said  to 

ricawd  a  book  under  the  name  of  this  Hie-  haiebeen  expressed  inhisbooks,  only  in  a 

rotheua,  in  ranfirmalion  of  his  own  pecuinc  more  concealed  mannerj  but  it  may  be  a 

opinions)   but  he  adds   himself,  Oiit   hy  quesUon,H'he[hermen  did  not  imp'!)  in  these 

many  it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  Hiero-  writings  a  sense  foreign  to  tJioir  true  con- 

thcus.    It  is  probably  therefore  a  mere  eon-  tents,  from  hostile  fcelmgs  or  from  misoon- 

jecture  of  this  Monophysite  author,  that  cepKon 

Bar  Sudaili  was  the  writer  of  that  book.  »  See  the  letter  of  Ibe  Monophysite  bish- 

It  might  pos^bly  be,  that  Bar  Sudaili  found  op  Xenayas  to  Abraham  and  Oi-osles.  pre- 

an  older  apocryphal  book,  under  this  name,  byters  of  Edessa,  in   Assemani.    1.  JL 

among  the  monks,  and  used  it  in  support  f.  30. 
of  hia  doctdnes. 
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ttis  millennial  reign  as  the  older  Cbiliasts,  we  cannot  assume  to  be 
proved  by  the  accusations  of  his  opponents  without  the  addition  of  more 
decisive  testimony.  This  would  not  be  consistent,  at  least,  with  his 
mystic  theology  ;  and  his  mystical  expressions  might  easily  be  miscon- 
strued by  those  who  considered  them  in  a  hostile  spirit.  But  neither 
are  we  warranted  to  pronounce  the  charge  utterly  false ;  for  combina- 
tions of  a  mystical  and  a  sensuous  tendency  admit  of  being  psychologic- 
ally explained,  and  are  not  without  example.  Like  the  older  Chiliasts, 
Bar  Sudaili  taught  that  the  Sabbath  of  that  millennial  period  of  rest, 
the  Sunday,  answered  to  the  commencement  of  a  new,  higher,  eternal 
order  of  world,  after  the  universal  restoration.  By  means  of  a  mystical 
mterpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  sought  ta  introduce  his  doctrines  into  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms.  He  boasted  of  higher  revelations,  whereby  the  more  profound 
sense  of  scripture  had  been  laid  open  to  him.  He  called  the  sacred 
scriptures  dreams,  and  his  own  expositions  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
It  was  assuredly  not  his  intention  by  this  to  disparage  the  authority  of 
the_  Bible,  but  only,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Theosophists,  to  mark 
their  obscurity  for  ordinary  men.  The  Bible  contained  nothing  but 
hints,  intimations  of  higher  mysteries,  and  hence  could  be  understood 
only  hj^  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  communicated  the  intuitions  of  these 
mysteries.  But  when  this  person  was  accused  of  having  declared  all 
sacraments  to  be  superfluous,  as  well  as  all  moral  discipline ;  of  having 
taught  that  each  mdividual  might  live  according  to  his  own  smful  lusts ; 
it  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  these  charges  are  laid,  that  they 
proceeded  solely  from  an  unjust  fabrication  of  consequences.  Because 
Bar  Sudaili  taught  the  destiny  of  all  would  at  length  be  the  same  by 
reason  of  the  universal  restoration,  it  was  inferred  that,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  then,  nothing  at  all  depended  on  the  different  conduct  of 
men,  and  each  individual  who  continued  to  live  in  his  sins  would 
nevertheless  share  at  last  in  the  same  blessedness  with  all  the  others. 
But  Bar  Sudaili  would  certainly  have  been  far  from  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  inferences. 


From  that  part  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  which,  as  we  remarked 
in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  received  its  first  shaping  in  the 
Oriental  church,  conformably  to  its  predominant  speculative  tendency, 
from  theology  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  we  pass  next  to 
Anthropology,  with  the  development  of  which,  amid  the  contrariety  of 
views  there  appearing,  the  Western  church  particularly  busied  itself. 
We  noticed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  germs  of  opposite 
tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  connected  with 
this  subject :  from  these  germs,  unfolded  to  more  decided  and  strongly 
marked  opposition  to  one  another,  the  controversies  of  this  period  pro- 
ceeded. _  As  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
redemption,  in  opposing  itself  to  the  delusive  notion  of  a  moral  self- 
sufficiency,  presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of  moral  insufficiency, 

VOL.  n,  47* 
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of  an  inward  schism,  and  the  feeling  thence  resulting  of  the  need  of 
redemption  ;  on  tie  other  hand,  the  sense  of  moral  freedom,  which  im- 
putes to  itself  gmlt,  and  appropriates  the  offered  redemption ;  —  as 
Christianity  announces  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  new  transforming 
moral  creation,  as  a  new  element  of  hfe  changing  and  ennobling  the 
entire  humaii  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  attaches  itself  to  the  kindred 
moral  nature  of  man,  purifies  this  from  all  that  is  foreign,  and  takes  it 
up  into  itself,  in  order  to  a  free,  harmonious  development  of  its  invidu- 
alitj  of  character  ;  so  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  human  nature 
could  make  its  appearance  ia  the  dogmatic  consciousness  sometimes 
more  on  one  of  these  sides,  and  sometimes  more  on  the  other.  One 
of  these  particular  modes  of  apprehension  made  its  appearance  in 
North  Africa,  through  Tertullian  ;  the  other,  in  the  Alexandrian  church, 
particularly  lirough  Clement  and  Origen ;  while  yet  the  two  modes  of 
appreher^ion  were  still  preserved  in  union  with  eaoh  other  by  the 
Christian  consciousness  lying  at  their  root.  One  of  these  tendencies, 
then,  continued,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the  predominant  one  in  the 
Oriental,  the  other  the  predominant  one  in  the  Occidental  chuieh 
The  sense  of  corruption,  the  consequent  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion in  man's  nature,  of  grace  as  a  power  for  the  moral  transformation  of 
the  corrupt  nature,  this  was  particularly  unfolded  in  the  Western  chui-ch ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  church  still  persisted  in  regard- 
ing the  free  moral  self  determination  as  the  condition  presupposed  by 
the  inworking  of  thjs  higher,  divine  principle.  In  the  Oriental  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was  also  acknowledged,  it  is  true,  as  a 
divine  communication  of  life,  transcending  the  limits  of  man's  ori^al 
nature  :  in  Christianity  there  waa  aeknowledged  to  be  a  higher  divine 
creation ;  and,  proceeding  from  the  first  sin,  tiiere  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  must  be  cured  by  the  redemp- 
tion. It  was  regarded  in  particular  as  a  coiaequence  of  the  first  sin, 
that  human  nature  had  become  subjected  to  mortality,  to  sensuous 
defects  and  excitement,  and  to  the  manifold  temptations  of  sm.^  (See 
vol.  I.  sect.  3,  p.  614.)  But  although  this  view  of  the  redemption 
as  a  remedy  for  existing  evil  was  not  repelled,  yet  the  view  of  the 
redemption  as  a  new  glorious  creation  was  made  still  more  prominent. 
These  two  different  modes  of  apprehension  corresponded,  in  fact,  to 
two  different  courses  of  culture  pursued  by  the  individual,  according  as 
the  case  was,  that,  either  from  a  strongly  pronounced  consciousness  of 
guilt,  he  came  to  the  gospel  out  of  a  sudden  great  crisis  of  the  inner 
life,  or  had  unfolded  himself  by  a  more  gradual  and  regulated  progress 
within  Christianity  itself,  appropriating  human  nature  from  the  first 
staifes  of  its  development.  In  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  simply  held 
to  he  essential  to  alfirm  grace  and  free-will  at  the  same  time,  without 
attempting  exaetiy  to  define  the  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other  ;  it 
was  only  sought  carefully  to  avoid  everything  that  might  seem  to  favor 
arbitrary  will  on  the  part  of  God  in  the  election  of  men,  —  an  uncon- 
ditioned predetermination,  which  might  seem  to  impair  the  doctrine  of 

1  The  aiifia  Svi/tov  and  ijinaScc,  aa  conltadistinguished  from  the  earlier  uiroiSjia 
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the  divine  love  and  justice,  and  of  man's  free-will.  To  tlie  mode  of 
treating  these  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  chnrch,  we  shall  return  again 
hereafter. 

As  examples  to  show  how  these  doctrines  were  apprehended  in  the 
Western  church,  previous  to  the  breating-out  of  these  disputes,  we 
will  lay  open  the  systems  of  Hilary  of  Poictiei-s,  and  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan. 

In  considering  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  prevailed  among  the 
Latins,  it  is  important  to  notice,  that,  in  their  ancient  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  words  if  '•?  nivrec  ^improv  (Rom.  5  :  12)  were  ren- 
dered, "  in  quo  onmes  peccaverunt."  This  furnished  some  apparent 
ground  for  the  representation,  that  all  mankind  sinned  in  Adam; 
though  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the  above  erroneous  trans- 
lation was  the  only  ground  on  which  such  a  doctrine  reposed.  The 
ground  of  it  doubtless  lay  still  deeper  than  that,  in  facts  and  enigmas 
of  the  moral  self -consciousness  — in  the  same  which  also  presented  a 
foothold  for  the  various  schemes  of  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  pre- 
existence.  At  all  events,  however,  this  erroneous  tr^slation  was  the 
means  of  brin^g  it  about,  that  the  above  representation  of  all  mankind 
having  sinned  in  Adam  should  be  universally  received  as  an  undenia- 
ble foundation  of  doctrine.  This  proposition,  Hilary  of  Poictiers  makes 
his  starting  point,  when,  in  commenting  on  Matth.  18  :  13,  he  under- 
stands by  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  which  went  not  astray,  the  angels, 
and  by  the  one  lost  sheep,  mankind ;  inasmuch  as  all  humanity  par- 
took in  the  one  sin  of  Adam,^  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  connection 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  the  sin  of  mankind  is  to  be  conceived,  it  is  a 
point  which  he  explains  no  farther.  But  thus  much  is  clear,  that  from 
this  he  derived  a  sinful  inclination  cleaving  to  all  men ;  as,  for  example, 
where  he  speaks  of  sins  to  which  men  are  led  by  the  bent  of  their 
nature-^  Accordingly  he  says,  that  by  baptism  we  are  delivered  from 
the  sins  of  our  birth,  are  separated  from  the  propensities  of  our  progen- 
itors, and  lay  aside  the  old  man  with  his  sins  and  his  unbehef,^  All 
moral  evil,  however,  Hilary  seems  to  refer  to  the  sensuous  nature ; 
while  in  the  soul  he  recognizes  the  indestructible  image  of  God.*  Thus 
the  contrariety  betwixt  the  inner  and  the  outer  man  is  to  him  no  other 
than  that  betwixt  spirit  and  aense.^  To  him  all  men  appear  standing 
in  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the  moral  defects  which 
cleave  to  them.  "  The  works  of  righteousness,"  says  he,  "  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  deserve  perfect  blessedness,  unless  the  mercy  of  God, 

'  Commenlftr.  in  Mhtth.  XVln.  i  6.  Ovia  *  Thna  he  saya  of  Job ;  Formatns  intra 

una  bomo  intellig«ndus  est,  et  eub  homine  matHs  vulvam  et  per  viiintem  Crealoris  in 

uno  universitas  senllenda  eeC    Scdinunina  eubstanlia  animse  ad  Dei  sni  imagineni  ftg- 

Adie  erroie  omnc  homiuum  genus  aberra-  uratus,  eum  qni  ex  idcremento  acc^eesit  pro- 

Tit.  fcrtuni  edit!  corporis  congemiapit,  in  quo 

'  A3  hEec  nos  vilia  naCntte  nastrie  propel-  eibi  in  malia  secnli  et  iniirmitatibua  camia 

lit  insrinclus.    Tract,  in  Ps.  I.  §  4,  vidisqne  vivendum  ait.    In  Pa.  CXIX.  f  12. 

'In  Maltb.X.^  24.    Ab  originis  nostace  ^  Cunt  interior  bomo  spiritna  opei-a  deaid* 

peecads  atqne  ancloribua  aeparamur,  a  pa-  eraC,  exterior  valuptaCea  corporia  concnpia- 

tria  et  matris  affecfionibns  dissidemua,  vete-  cit.    In,  Ps.  CXXIX.  ^  6. 
rem   cum  pcccatia    atque   infidciitato    sua 
hominem  exuentes. 
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in  tliose  cases  where  the  will  was  bent  on  righteousness,  also  forbore  to 
impute  those  faults  which  proceed  from  the  fluctuation  and  inconstancy 
of  the  human  passions."  ^  Human  mutability,  dependence  on  the  in- 
constancy of  the  affections,  preclude,  according  to  Hilary,  the  possibility 
of  perfect  virtue.  In  comparison  ivith  God,  no  man  can  be  called 
good.  There  is  no  perfect  virtue  but  that  which  remains  unchangeably 
the  same.  In  man  we  can  speak  only  of  relative  goodness  :  in  sin^e  mo- 
ments a  man  may  be  called  good,  either  with  reference  to  his  intentions 
or  to  his  actions ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  state  with  bim  —  a  ^dew  of 
the  matter,  we  must  allow,  which  proceeds  from  a  somewhat  superficial 
way  of  considering  it,  since  in  moral  life  the  individual  moments  do  not 
admit  of  being  thus  insulated  from  their  coimection  with  the  whole. 
"  Human  passions,"  says  he,  "  vary  by  alternation  :  thus,  for  example, 
by  injuries,  man  is  irritated ;  by  fear,  he  is  disturbed  ;  by  love,  be  is 
differently  affected ;.  by  hatred,  he  is  impelled,  etc.  But  stiH,  in  the 
moments  when  our  will  or  our  act  is  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  that  we  should  be  what  we  are."  ^  The  words  of  Christ,  that  bo 
was  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  he  ex- 
plmns  as  follows :  Our  Saviour  would  thereby  have  us  to  understand, 
that  as  he  was  come  in  behalf  of  aU,  so  all  must  see  themselves  to  be 
sinners,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  salvation  which  is  through  bim.^  So 
he  says,  "  By  faith,  that  is  obtained  which  the  law  could  not  bring  to 

5 ass  ;  faith  alone  justifies."  *  But  justification  is  manifestly  to  be  un- 
erstood  here  in  the  objective  sense.  According  to  this,  then,  we 
might  suppose  Hilary  would  have  been  unwilling  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  a  righteousne^  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Tliis, 
however,  is  not  hia  opinion.  We  find  here  a  want  of  clearness  in 
respect  to  the  conception  of  the  law,  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see, 
presented  a  foothold  for  Pelagianism.  Failing  to  distinguish  the  two 
different  modes  of  apprehending  the  law,  first  according  to  its  eternal, 
^vine  matter,  its  spirit  and  essence ;  and  secondly,  the  law  in  its  par- 
ticular, Mosfuo  form,  in  the  outward  statutes  of  this  politico- theocratical 
constitution,  the  law  expressed  in  commandments  having  reference  to 
outward  actions,  — failing  to  distinguish  and  hold  apart  these  two  dif- 
ferent applications  of  the  conception,  and  having  hia  mind  fixed  on  the 
lastrmentioned  reference,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  the  standing 
ground  of  a  righteousness  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  hy 
which  one  might,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ,  attain  to  a 
certain  stage  of  blessedness,  and  the  standing  ground  of  the  higher 

iNoa  enim  tpsailta  jnsUtiEe  opem  euffici-  pore,  Iket  per  nature  inl^rmitatem  demrtta- 

enC  ltd  perfecUe  bcaCitudinis  merituin,  ifisi  tioni  bonilatis  obnoxiis,  non  adimitur  nobis 

misericordia  De[  eliam  in  hoc  jaslilite  vol-  bonus  nos  vel  lum  esse,  cma  sumns.    In 

UDlatc  hamaanrum  demnlationam  et  mo-  Fe.  LlLJll. 

tunm  vitia  non  repuKt-    la  Ps.  LI.  f  £3.  "  Omnibus  venerac.    Qaomodo  ergo  non 

'Idcirco  pecfecia  bonitas   in  nullo  est,  se  jnstis  venissedidt^    Erant  ergcs  quibns 

quiaciuu  natnraliDm  perturbalionnmincen-  necessa  non  erat,  nt  veniretl    Sed  nemo 

tiva  demntanC.    Sed  tamen,  cnni  in  bonita-  Justus  ex  lege  est.    Oslendit  ergo,  inanem 

tia  Bumas  vel  volnntale  vel  gestis,  non  poa-  jnstJtiEe  esse  jactantiam.    In  Mal.tli.  IX.  §  2. 

Eumus  Tel  tunc  non  hoc  esae  qnod  eumus.  *  Eemissum  est  a  Christo,  quod  lex  laxKte  , 

Et  quamvis  imperfecti  ad  id  ainiua,  neo  JiOQ  poterat;  lideB  enimiola  juBtiEcat.    lo 

EempGT  id  simu9,  quod  tamen  sumas  in  tem-  Matth.  VIU.  i  6. 
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rigliteousiiesa  by  faith,  which  could  be  communicated  only  through 
Christ.^  In  proof  of  such  a  standing  ground  of  righteousness  by  the  law, 
he  refers  to  the  words  of  Paul,  (Rom.  10  :  5,)  in  ivhich,  we  must  aJlow, 
he  apphes  a  meaning  altogether  opposed  to  the  Jhought  of  the  apostle ; " 
as  if  he  intended  to  say,  tdat,  on  tie  standing  gromid  of  law,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  man  to  really  fulfil  it  by  works,  and  thus  attain 
to  life.  But  this  mistalie  grew  out  of  his  neglecting  to  distinguish  the 
sense  of  the  word  according  to  the  original  connection  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  the  application  given 
to  it  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Over  agabst  the  laborious  and  painful  right- 
eousness of  the  law,  and  the  sin-burdened  life  of  the  world,  he  places 
the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ,  under  which  the  practice  of  goodness  is  made 
easy  by  love  ;  though  in  this  case  be  fails  rightly  to  explain  how  this 
is  connected  with,  and  grounded  in,  the  peculiar  piinciple  of  the  new 
Christiau  life.  "  Those  who  painfully  struggle  along,"  says  he,  "under 
the  difficulties  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are  burdened  with  the 
sins  of  the  world,  Christ  calls  to  himself ;  and  he  promises  to  make 
their  way  easy  and  their  burden  light,  if  they  will  but  take  hb  yoke 
upon  them,  that  is,  subject  themselves  to  his  commands,  and  come  to 
him  under  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  cross ;  because  he  is  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  they  shall  therein  (by  submitting  to  his  commands) 
find  rest  to  their  souls :  holding  out  the  allurement  of  an  easy  yoke  and 
a  light  burden,  that  he  may  bestow  on  those  who  believe  on  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  good.  And  what  easier,  what  lighter  burden  is 
there  than  this ;  to  take  delight  in  abstainmg  from  sin,  in  willing  what 
is  good,  ia  loving  all  men,  in  hating  none,  in  attaining  to  things  etemalj 
in  not  being  carried  away  by  things  present  and  temporal,  in  being 
unwilling  to  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  choose  to  suffer  yourself  ?  *  " 
How  the  only  thing  made  prominent  here  is  the  standing  ground  of  a 
new  and  higher  moral  knowledge  ;  yet,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must 
take  from  other  passages  the  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  imparted 
by  Christ  ;  nor  should  we  neglect  to  notice  the  sacramentum  crucis,  of 
which  mention  is  here  made.  Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  presupposes 
the  communication  through  Christ  of  a  new  principle  of  divine  life  — 
which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  justitia  fidei,  —  to  justification  in 
thff  subjective  sense  ;  since  he  constantly  admits  the  necessity  of  a  co- 
operation of  grace  and  free-will,  in  order  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
Christian  life, 

'Nee  ambigunin  est^  eos  in  vivenlium  tollant;  niiindatoi-um  scilicet  suorum  pr^- 

libro  esse,  qni  nntea  sine  uUo  Chcisti  cogni-  cepta  eusdpiant,  ernnqiie  sacrai 

done  pie  in  lege  versati  omnia  pneecripta  adeant,  qui  corda  humilis  et  mi 

Jegii  implerei'iut.    Scribuntnr  antem  in  11-  liis  animnbus  snis  reqniem  invi 

bm  jusloi'Din,  quibas  Justilia  Chrlstus  est  suavia  et  leiis  oneris  blandimenta  propo- 

factus.    In  Ps.  LXVIil.  j  24.  nens,  at  credentibns  cjns  boni  scientiam 

^In  the  passage  jusC  cited:  De  qnibna  prcestet,  quod  solus  ipse  novit  in  Patre.    Et 

secimdntn  legem  apostolus  Fauius  ila  doc-  quid  jugo  ipsius  enavius,  quid  onere  levios, 

nit:  quia  qai  fcceric  ea,  vivet  in  illis.  probabilem  fleri,  scelcre  abstiticre,  bonum 

'In  Maltb.  XI. ^  13.    Legis  deinde  iiffi-  velle,  maloni  nolle,  amare  omnes,  odisse 

cnltadbus  lalKirantes  et  peccatis  secnli  onem-  nullum,  leterna  conseqni,  pneaentibns  non 

tos  ad  se  adTocnC,  demturamque  se  labo-  ca]ii,  nolle  infeiTe  alteri,  qaod  ipei  sibi  pei- 

rem  onusque  promittit^  el  modo  ejus  jugum  peii  sit  molestum  1 
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Thus  he  saya,^  "  As  the  organs  of  man's  body  cannot  exercise 
their  activity  unless  certain  other  causes  supervene,  as,  for  example,  the 
eye  cannot  see  if  there  be  no  light ;  so  the  human  soul  ever  possesses 
indeed  the  capacity  of  knowing  God  ;  but,  unless  it  receives  by  fdth 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  not  attain  to  the  light  of  that  knowl- 
edge. Yet  the  gift  of  Chriist  is  free  for  each  man's  acceptance,  and 
that  which  is  denied  to  none  is  bestowed  on  each,  just  so  far  as  he  will 
receive  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  light  of  the  soul ;  but  we  must  long 
after  it,  we  must  labor  to  participate  in  it,  and  then  preserve  it  within 
us,  by  faithful  obedience  to  the  divine  commands."  ^  "  It  is  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  and  of  impiety,"  says  he  in  another  pla«e,^  "  not  to  see 
clearly  that  we  live  in  dependence  on  God,  and  derive  everything  from 
God,  and,  in  whatever  we  undertake  or  expect,  to  rely  chiefly  on  our 
own  ability,  when  the  truth  ia,  that  whoever  has  anything  m  himself 
can  have  it  only  from  God,  To  God,  then,  must  all  our  hopes  bo 
directed."  He  considers  it  very  important  to  set  forth  distinctly,  that 
all  the  operations  of  divine  grace  are  conditioned  on  man's  free-will, — 
to  repel  everything  which  might  serve  to  favor  the  notion  of  a  natural 
necessity,  or  of  an  unconditional  divine  predestination.  He  quotes  Ps. 
68  :  .5,  to  prove  that  ain  cannot  be  considered  as  any  thing  innate,  but 
must  be  referred  to  a  guilty  hardening  of  the  will ;  *  for  the  godless 
man  is  here  compared  to  a  serpent  that  stops  its  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  Every  day  is  the  word  of  God  held  forth  in  opposition  to 
the  power  of  sin  in  man,  to  ward  off  and  overcome  it.  They  who 
hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel  are  therefore  the  generation  of 
vipers,'  Expounding  the  scriptures  conformably  with  his  doctrinal  in- 
terest, he  could  find  even  in  the  passage,  Eom.  9  :  13,  which  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  his  fundamental  posifion,  nothing  else  than  a 
divine  predestination  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  bent  of 
the  human  wi!l.^  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
Bfud,  how  much  remained  still  vague  and  selfcontradictory  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Hilary.  There  was  a  necessity  for  new  developments,  and  a 
more  distinct  presentation  of  oppositions  hitherto  concealed. 

Ambrose  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  course  of  doctrinal  development  wlueh  had  till  now  prevailed 
in  the  Western  church,  and  the  great  man  from  whom  a  new  epdch 
commences  ;  —  namely,  Augustin.  Ambrose  expresses  himself  still 
more  strongly  than  Hilary  on  the  moral  corruption  of  man,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  first  sin.     Thus  he  says :  ^  "  We  all  have  sinned  in 

'  Db  ti'initate,  1.  IL  §  35.  tidie  no  fiJIat,  ne  sabrepat^  ne  mordeat, 

'  Expeten<lu3   est,  promcrendns  est,  et  etiam   sab    divini   nominis   denuntiations 

deincepa  pneceptorum  fide  atqna  observa-  maodeluc,  et  tamen  obslruclo  desievit  audi- 

lione  relineodnB.    To  the  term  promereri,  tu:  ex  quo  non  obedienles  evangelic  natio 

acrarding  to  the  Latin  nsns  loqnendi  of  this  viperarnm  sunt. 

period,  the  conception  of  raorii,  in  the  strict  '  L.  c.    Sic  Esau  alienatns  ab  ulero  est, 

sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  attarlied.  cam  major  minori  servitnms,  etiam  atite- 

*  In  ^.  51,  ^  20.  quara  exisCereC,  nuntlatnr,  Deo  futitrie  non 

*  In  Ps.  LVII.  ^  3.  TJe  vitinm  referri  pos.  nescio  voluntatis,  ipso  potiua  hoe  sciente, 
set  ad  originem,  prteduratre  in  his  ad  ol^di-  quam  aliquo  ad  necassitalem  genito  natu- 
undum  voluntatis  crimen  exprohmt.  ramqne  petcati. 

"L.  c    Cum  ei  (antiquo  serpenti)  quo-        '  Apologia  David  altera,  ^  71 
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the  first  man ;  and,  ivitli  the  propagation  of  the  nature,  the  propagation 
of  the  guilt  also  has  passed  from  one  to  all.  In  him,  Jiuman  nature 
$inned,"  In  one  aspect,  the  corruption  which  passed  from  the  first 
parent  to  all  his  posterity  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  natural 
propagation ;  in  another,  a,  certain  inherent  connection  seems  to  be 
supposed  between  the  first  member  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  whom 
the  whole  kind  was  already  contained  in  the  germ,  and  all  the  later 
members  of  the  race  ;  as  indeed  Ambrose  was  ^ready  led  to  this  view 
bythe  phrase  "  in  quo  "  in  the  Latin  version  of  Eomans,  5  :  12 ; 
which  expression  was  referred  to  Adam.i  This  idea  was  aftenvards  more 
fiiUy  developed  by  the  philosophical  realism  of  Augustin,  Yefc  Ambrose 
speaks,  in  other  places,  only  of  the  personal  guilt  which  each  individual 
man  has  to  hear,^  and  derives  from  the  first  sin  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment to  sin.^  Concerning  grace  also,  as  the  exciting  and  efficacious 
ca,use  of  all  conversion,  he  declares  himself  still  more  strongly  than 
Hilary ;  but  he  too  supposes  the  operations  of  this  grace  are  conditioned 
-  by  human  recipiency.  "  Redemption,"  he  says,  "  is  given  gratuit- 
ously, not  according  to  the  merit  of  worts,  but  according  to  the  free 
will  of  the  giver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Redeemer.  Why  did 
some  of  the  Israelites  attain  thereunto,  others  not  ?  The  latter  did  not, 
because  they  were  for  justifying  themselves  ;  because  they  were  proud 
of  their  works ;  because  they  did  not  believe,  and  would  not  acknowl- 
edge grace.  The  elect  attained  unto  it,  because  they  heard  Him  who 
called  them,  received  Him  who  came  unto  them.  Since  all  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  healed,  but  the  greatest  number  avoid  it,  he  heals  those  who 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  healed,  and  forces  no  man  against  his  will. 
The  Lord  calls  the  indolent,  and  awakens  those  who  sleep.  He  who 
comes  to  the  door  and  knocks,  is  willing  only  to  enter.  But  it  is  our 
fault,  if  he  does  not  always  enter,  if  he  does  not  always  abide  with  us. 
That  true  light  shineth  to  all ;  but  he  who  shuts  to  his  windows,  robs 
himself  of  the  light  eternal."  *  It  is  true,  however,  that,  in  two 
passages,  Ambrc«e  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way  aa  to  refer  all 
that  is  good  in  man,  solely  to  the  agency  of  God  as  the  operative  cause, 
without  mentioning  the  human  self-determination  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion. When  he  says :  "  Christ  bruags  it  about,  that  that  which  is  in 
and  of  itself  good,  appears  to  be  good  also  to  us ;  for  he  calls  him  on 
whom  he  has  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  who  follows  Christ,  and  is  asked, 
why  he  will  be  a  Christian,  may  reply :  It  so  ajypears  to  me,  that  I 
must  be  one.  And  by  so  saying,  ho  does  not  deny  that  God's  good 
pleasure  has  so  ordered  it ;  for  it  is  by  God  the  will  of  man  is  first 
excited,  for  that  God  is  loved  and  adored  by  the  saints  is  the  effect 
of  God's  grace."  ^ 

1  ExpoBit.  Erang.  Lucffij  1.  VII.  p.  23*.  *  See  in  f.  43,  M?,  in  ^.  118, 5 13.    De 

Potest  et  hie  in  uno  aecipi  spcciefl  generis  inierpellat.  David.  I.  IV.  J  4. 

humani.    Fuit  Adam,  ct  in  illo  fuimus  om-  'In  Lncam,  L  I.  510.    Christas,  nt  id 

nes.    Periit  Adam,  el  in  ilio  onines  perie-  qnod  bonum  eat^  nobis  qnoqueviiJerilxinum 

runt'  possit,  operatur;  quern  enim  miseratur,  eE 

^^.48,59.    In  Die  judioii  nostra  in  no-  vocat.     El  ideo,  qui  Cliristum   secjnitnr, 

bis,  non  aliense  iniqui talis  flagitia  punienlnr.  potest  intetrogatus,  cur  esse  voluorit  Cliristi- 

°  Tha  Inbricuni  delinqnendL  anus,  reapondere ;  visum  est  milii.    Qnod 
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This  passage  might,  perhaps,  he  understood  to  mean  tlmt  the  human 
Belf-determination,  the  miU  mdetur,  is  aoraething  free  mcrelyinappear- 
ance,  hut  properly  grounded  iii  the  determining  act  of  the  divine  wUl, 
which  determines  all  tlungs. 

Thia  thought  comea  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  following  words  of 
Ambrose  in  the  same  work ;  "  God  calls  those  whom  he  deigns  to 
call ;  whom  he  will,  he  makes  religious."  ^  Now  if  we  understand  these 
passages  as  meaning  that  a  grace  determining  man's  will  with  irresistr 
ible  necessity  is  here  supposed,  then,  inasmuch  as  this  supposition  con- 
tradicts the  assertions  of  Ambrose  above  quoted,  we  must  admit  that 
conflicting  elements  entered  into  his  view  of  the  faith  ;  as  in  fact  such 
appearances  sometimes  manifest  themselves  at  the  point  of  transition 
from  one  stage  of  development  to  another ;  and  as  we  might  very  naturally 
expect  it  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  not  an  original 
and  systematic  divine,  but  spoke  rather  according  to  the  moinentarj' 
impulse  of  his  feelings.  But  although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  elec- 
tion and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particularly  prominent 
in  these  passages,  stJU  they  do  not  imply  any  necessary  exclusion  of 
the  state  of  recipiency  in  the  individual  as  a  condition;  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  assertion  of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with 
the  assertions  first  quoted.^  In  another  place,  at  least,  he  expre^ly 
supposes  that  predestination  is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge.^ 

Thus,  it  is  evident  then,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  relation  of  Ambrose 
to  the  Oriental  church-teachers,  the  way,  indeed,  was  already  prepared 
for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  moments  in  the  mode  of  treating 
these  doctrines.  Yet  the  two  churches,  separated  by  difference  of 
language,  stood  too  remotely  distant  from  each  other  to  come  to  any 
mutual  consciousness  of  this  exiting  opposition,  and  to  be  led  by  it 
into  a  relation  of  mutual  hostility.  The  opposition  was  destined  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Western  church  iteelf,  and  there  to  be 
evolved  and  presented  in  lines  so  well  defined  and  strongly  marked,  that 
an  open  contest  between  the  two  opposite  tendencies  would  be  inevita- 
ble. This  first  took  place  when  these  tendencies,  in  such  representa- 
tives of  them  respectively  as  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  had  unfolded 
themselves  to  such  a  degree  of  sharpness  as  mutually  to  exclude  each 
other. 

We  must  speEik  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  of  these  two  men ;  and 
we  will  begin  with  Augustin,  because  the  development  of  his  theolog- 
ical views  on  the  points  now  under  consideration  was  guided  and  de- 
termined by  causes  wholly  within  himself,  and  depended  on  no  impulse 

cum  dicil,  non  negat,  Doo  visum,  a  Doo  ftst  the   mode  of  Wnching   pursned   by 

enim  praiparatur  voluntas  hominum.    XSx.  Ambrose  was  not  without  its  influence  on 

enim  Deus  lionorificetni'  a  aancto,  Dei  gra-  him :  but  he  \yli3  certainly  not  led  by  jt  to 

tia  est.  tlie  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  ;  for 

>  In  Lucara  VH.  5  27.  Dena  qnos  dignat,  tliis  doctrine  did  not  unfold  itself  in  hia 

Toeat,  quoB  vult,  religiosos  faeit.  mind  till  a  much  later  period.   Beside^  in 

«  AnguBtin,  in  his  work  "  do  dono  perse-  the  case  of  a  man  possessed  of  the  intellect 

Teramire"  cites  both  these  passaRes  of  Am-  of  Augnstin,  the  power  of  such  mflaenco 

brose  as  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  from  abroad  ou^ht  not  to  be  overrated. 

(rf  grace  worfdng  all.    It  may  be,  perhaps,  ^  De  fide,  1.  V.  J  S3. 
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(Iciived  f:'om  outward  opposition ;  while,  on  the  development  of  the 
system  of  Pelagius,  a  man  possessed  of  a  less  ori^naJ,  a  less  specular 
tive  and  systematizing  spirit,  the  practical  opposition  to  those  doctrinal 
views  which  were  akin  to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  mind  of  Augustin, 
had  a  great  influence. 

To  the  tendency  which  we  have  designated  as  the  one  peculiar  to.  the 
Western  church,  and  which  we  saw  expressed  particularly  by  Amhrose, 
Augustin  was  inclined  by  the  peculiar  course  of  educaHon  in  ^Yhich 
his  whole  life  had  been  trained,  and  ivhich  we  have  already  described.^ 
We  have  seen  how^it  was  only  after  a,  brig  and  violent  conflict  with 
a  fiery  nature,  but  which  struggled  against  the  godlike  m  a  wild  feeling 
of  power,  that  he  attained  to  inward  peace.  Through  many  years 
tossed  one  side  and  the  other,  between  the  ideals  which  attracted  the 
cravings  of  hia  spirit,  and  the  desires  and  passions  which  held  him 
chained  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  he  experienced  in-  himself  the 
conflict  betwixt  the  spirit  and  the  Sesh.  From  his  own  inward  experi- 
ence he  learned  how  to  understand  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Christian,  more  particulariy  of  the  Pauline,  doctrine  concerning  man ; 
and  with  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  writings  he  was,  in  fact,  particularly 
occupied  at  the  time  when  that  great  crisis  occurred  in  his  inner  life. 
As_  he  found  those  two  great  divisions  in  his  own  life,  —  the  nature 
which,  after  all  the  efforts  in  his  power,  still  remained  impotent,  and 
struggled  in  vain  for  hohneas,  and  the  nature  subordinated  to  faith,  and 
victorious  over  sin  through  the  power  of  redemption,  —  so  he  found 
once  more  the  same  two  main  divisions  in  the  development  of  human 
nature  as  a  whole.  The  opposition  between  that  which  proceeded  from 
the  nature  left  to  itself  and  estranged  from  God,  and  that  which  came 
from  the  new  and  di/ine  principle  of  life  unparfed  to  humanity  by  re- 
demption and  regeneration,  this  opposition,  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  own  inward  experience,  came,  from  his  life,  to  be  the  central  point 
of  his  system  of  faith.  As  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil  in  human 
nature  presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  Augustin  from  the  first, 
it  must  have  struck  him  as  being  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions  — 
Whence,  in  tJiat  human  nature  which  feels  itself  attracted  by  the  good, 
which  is  conscioiB  of  it  as  its  original  essence,  whence  the  evil  in  it  ? 
This^  question  occupied  him  the  moment  his  thoughts  were  awakened 
on  higher  subjects.  The  meditation  of  this  question  conducted  him  to 
Manicheism,  and  with  it  was  connected  his  renunciation  of  Mameheism. 
To  Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  this  question  would  be  attended  with 
no  difficulty  at  all.  This  became  the  central  point  for  his  thoughts, 
which  strove  after  systematic  connection  and  logical  consistency.  His 
systematizing  mind,  when  it  had  once  seized  hold  of  a  principle,  was 
impelled  to  unfold  and  to  apply  it  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  not 
shrinking  from  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  then  we  must  dbtinguish  different  epochs  and  periods  in  Au- 
guatin's  doctrinal  progress,  departing  from  which,  and  passing  through 
which,  he  first  attained  to  the  last  consistent  development  of  the  doc- 
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trinal  principles  which  had  flowed  from  that  great  crisis  in  his  inner 
life. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  worts  which  he  wrote  after  his  bap- 
tism until  the  first  years  of  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  presbyter, 
— that  is,  until  about  the  year  394, —  hb  works,  de  moribus  eeclesise 
Catholicse  et  Manichseorum,  de  vera  religione,  and  de  libero  arbitrio. 
In  this  period  of  his  life,  his  Christian  experience  of  the  need  man 
feels  of  help  and  of  redemption  when  he  has  become  conscious  of  his 
mora!  evil,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  communion  of  man  with  God 
once  more  restored  by  the  redemption  —  that  grace — was  the  spring  of 
everything  truly  good  in  man — this  experience  and  consciousne^  was 
united  with  the  idea  he  had  derived  from  Platonism,  of  the  relation 
of  all  good  witli  the  primeval  good,  of  all  being  with  the  Supreme  and 
Absolute  Being.  The  principle  of  grace  and  of  resignation  to  God,  as 
the  original  source  of  ail  good,  waa  tiie  common  element  between  the 
first  period  and  all  the  succeeding  periods  of  his  doctrinal  progress ; 
the  groundwork  from  which  everything  in  his  ease  proceeded,  and  on 
which  he  framed  his  system  with  an  ever-increasing  consistency.  But 
along  with  this  tendency,  there  were  at  that  time  still  other  tendencies 
in  his  mind,  which  at  a  later  period  were,  in  part,  suppressed  by  the 
entire  and  one-sided  predominance  of  the  main  tendency  above  de- 
scribed. Very  unjustly  have  Augustin's  anthropological  views  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Manicheism,  His  doctrine  concerning 
the  moral  corruption  of  human  nature  was  something  entirely  different 
from  the  dualism  of  Mani's  philosophy  of  nature:  it  grew  not  (as  in 
the  case  of  Mani)  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  moral  element  with  the 
intuition  of  nature,  but  out  of  a  simple  fact  of  the  moral  consciousness. 
Rather  it  might  be  said  that  the  consciousness,  early  awakened  in  his 
profound  soul,  of  the  irreconcilable  oppteition  between  good  and  evil, 
led  him,  while  endeavoring  to  account  to  himself  for  tins  opposition 
in  a  speculative  way,  to  Manicheism ;  but  that  the  moral  apprehension 
of  this  opposition,  which  forced  itself  with  ever-increasing  strength 
upon  his  mind,  drew  him  away  again  fi:om  Manicheism,  Again,  from 
Platonism,  and  directly  in  opposition  to  Manicheism,  his  theory  unfolded 
itself,  that  sin  had  not,  as  Manicheism  taught,  a  self-subsistent  existence 
of  its  own ;  but  that,  as  all  existence,  all  true  being,  sprung  from  the 
highest,  the  absolute,  and  is  grounded  in  that,  so  evil  is  nothing  other 
than  just  the  subjective  aberration  of  the  created  being  from  ^e  law 
of  the  Supreme  and  only  true  Being;  is,  inandof  itself,  nothing,  not  being, 
the  nv  iv,  —  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  moment  it  begins  to  aot,  must 
subject  itself  to  the  law  of  the  highest  being ;  ^  and  to  this  point  Augus- 
tin  always  firmly  adhered.  Nor  did  he  find  any  difBculty  in  brin^g 
it  into  harmony  with  his  later  doctrine  of  absolute  predestmation.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  united  with  it,  in  tiiis  period,  another  principle,  by 
which  this  eariier  period  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  later. 
He  attached  great  importance,  in  this  period,  to  the  principle,  that 
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the  above-mentioned  subjective  aberration  from  ttie  supreme  good  could 
notbe  explained  on  any  ground  of  natural  necessity,  but  could  only  be 
derived  from  the  free-ivill ;  and  that  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
free-will  continued  ever  to  be  the  ground  of  this  aberration  ;  that  the 
cause  of  the  diverse  relations  of  men  to  the  supreme  good  was  ever  to 
be  traced  only  to  the  diverse  bents  of  their  free-wilt,  which  admitted 
of  no  farther  explanation.  The  firm  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  free- 
will as  contradistinguished  from  natural  necessity  was,  in  this  period 
considered  by  him  of  the  utmost  importance.  Beyond  question,  he 
also  held  fast  to  this  point,  at  least  in  theory,  in  the  later  period  ;  but 
it  was  only  by  a  dialectic  self-deception  that  he  was  enabled  .stall 
to  unite  it,  in  reference  to  practical  conduct,  with  the  results  of  his 
later  system. 

The  principles  of  Augustin,  as  they  present  themselves  at  this  point 
of  view,  were  as  follows :  In  tJie  condition  in  which  man  now  finds 
Jiimself,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  be  good  ;  because  he  either  does  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  be  by  his  destination,  or,  if  he  knows  it,  is  not 
able  to  live  conformably  to  his  known  destination.  Ignorance  of  the 
good,  and  the  liifficulty  in  practising  it,  these  are  the  moral  evils  of 
human  nature  ;  and  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  justice,  were 
it  not  a  righteous  punishment.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment ;  so  that, 
when  man  bad  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  made  no  use  of  it,  he  there- 
by lost  the  knowledge ;  and  when,  possessing  the  faculty  for  good,  he  did 
not  praetdse  it,  he  lost  thereby  the  faculty  itself.  If  the  question  now 
presented  itself,  how  does  this  hindrance  to  goodness,  found  cleaving  to 
the  moral  nature  of  all  men,  admit  of  beuig  reconciled  with  God's  right 
sous  judgment  ?  He  answered :  Man  could  rightly  complain,  if  no  one 
had  ever  yet  got  the  victory  over  the  force  of  error  and  of  passion  ; 
hut  the  truth  is,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  means  are  supplied  by  which 
man  may  obtain  the  victory.  God  is  everywhere  present;  and  in 
manifold  ways,  by  the  creatures  who  execute  his  will,  calls  after  man 
who  has  revolted  from  him,  instructs  the  believing,  strengtiiens  and  sup- 
ports those  who  do  what  they  can.  Inculpable  ignorance  is  not  im- 
puted to  man  as  a  sin  ;  but  this,  that  he  does  not  strive  after  better 
knowledge :  his_  mbral  imperfections  are  not  reckoned  to  him  as  a 
crime  ;  but  he  is  jwetly  culpable  for  the  neglect  of  the  means  lying  in 
his  power.  Augustin  here  supposed,  then,  the  influences  of  divine 
grace,  without  which  man  could  not  be  freed  from  his  moral  evil,  to  be 
invariably  conditioned  by  the  subjective  bent  of  the  free-will. 

In_a  work  composed  about  the  year  394,  entitled,  "An  Exposition 
of  difficult  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  ^  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  difficult  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  was  especially  employed  by  him  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination,  afforded  bun  an  occasion  for  distinctly  unfolding  the 
connection  of  hb  ideas  on  this  whole  subject.  He  proceeds  on  the 
principle,  that  all  men  find  themselves  in  a  sUte  of  alienation  from 
God,  in  which  they  can  perfectly  bring  to  pass  nothing  that  is  truly 

1  Explicatio  propoEifionum  qiinrundam  de  epjatola  ad  Bomanos 
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good.  The  love  of  God  is  the  spring  and  foimtalii  of  all  tliat  is  truly 
good ;  and  to  this,  man  can  attain  only  by  the  communication  of  tJie  Ho- 
ly Spirit.  As,  then,  he  can  accomplish  nothing  good  before  this  renewal 
of  his  inner  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  can  be  merit,  by  any 
kind  of  good  worlss,  the  grace  by  which  he  is  cured  of  his  moral  malar 
dies :  grace  precedes  all  desert.  But  on  this  account,  however,  there 
is  nothing  like  arbitrary  will  on  the  part  of  God,  when  he  gives  to  some, 
and  withholds  from  others,  the  grace  by  which  men  obtain  salvation. 
Men  obtain  Ibis  grace  by  faith ;  and  faith  is  wholly  the  work  of  man.^ 
In  the  passage  relating  to  the  choico  of  Jacob  and  the  rejection  of 
Esa«,  he  believed,  therefore,  that  he  found  the  contrary  position  to  an 
election  conditioned  on  good  works,  hut  not  to  an  election  conditioned 
on  fMth.^  The  apostle  Paul  says  — he  remarks  —  God  works  all  in  all, 
but  by  no  means,  God  believes  all  in  aU.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh, 
he  explains  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  guilt ;  the  punishment  of  his  pre- 
vious unbehef,  whereby  his  sin  punished  itself. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Augustin  expressed 
himself  respecting  these  matters  on  another  occasion,  namely,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  slowly  progressing  onward  towards  this  last  conclu- 
sion. In  the  collection  of  answers  given  by  him  to  various  questions 
proposed  to  him  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  North  Africa,  in  the  year 
388,  and  onward,^  (his  work  de  diversis  questionibas  octoginta  tribns,) 
the  answer  .to  the  question  relating  to  Rom,  9  :  20,  and  what  follows 
(Quest.  68,)  probably  belongs,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  contents  of 
tiie  answer,  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Starting  on  the  principle,  that  divine  thmgs  can  be  understood  only 
from  the  experience  of  faith  and  m  connection  with  a  sanctified  temper, 
he  asserts  that  the  aposUe  here  by  no  means  intends  to  restrain  the 
pious  from  inqiuring  into  these  things,  but  only  those  who  are  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  love,  the  earthly-minded,  those  who 
are  for  understanding  God's  counsels  without  being  the  children  and 
friends  of  God.  "  Cleanse  thyself  from  the  old  leaven,"  says  he,  "  that 
thou  mayst  be  a  new  dough ;  and  that,  in  so  being,  thou  mayst  be  no 
longer  in  the  childhood  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  need  milk  to  drink,  but 
mayst  reach  the  perfect  age  of  manhood,  and  be  one  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  said.  We  speak  wisdom  among  those  that  are  perfect.  Then  wilt  thou 
dbcern,  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  order,  the  secrets  of  the  Al- 
mighty concemingthemosthiddendesertsof  souls*— concerning  grace 
or  justice."  As  it  respects  Pharaoh,  he  then  remarks,  the  question  may 
be  easily  answered.  Through  his  earlier  criminality,  in  oppressing  the 
strangers  in  his  kingdom,  he  deserved  that  his  heart  should  be  hardened, 

I  5  60.     Qnod   ereclimua,  noslrnm   est.  *De    animorum   occultiasimia  menlis; 

Quod  autem  bonum  operamnr,  illius,  c[ul  wliioh  doubtless  refcre  lo  tlie  liidden  invraiil 

ctedentibus  in  se  dat  Spirimm  Sanclura.  oharscter,  ere  it  manifoats  itself  in  appeal'- 

*  Hon  quidem  Deu3eligitopera,qmE  ipse  ancc  —  something  wliich  ia  known  only  to 

lonrlinr  cum  dat  Spiritum  Siuictum,  ut  per  the  divine  forelinoHrledge,  and  hence  con- 

m  iiona  operemur;  sed  tamen  eli^l  ditions    God's   providential   dealings  witll 

ninns  ft  qno  is  fixed  by  him- 
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SO  that  he  could  not  he  moved  to  beheve,  even  hy  the  most  evident  mira- 
cles of  the  commanding  God.  Beyond  question,  he  has  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will,  he  hardens.  But  this  will  cannot 
be  an  unjust  one,  since  it  proceeds  on  the  most  hidden  relations  of  desert, 
(is  conditioned  by  them ;)  for  though  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  the 
universal  sin,  constitute  one  mass,  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them. 
There  is  in  sinners,  therefore,  something  that  precedes,  whereby, 
although  not  yet  justified,  (that  is,  made  just,  sanctified,)  they  are  yet 
made  worthy  of  justification.^  That  still  remains  true,  which  was 
spoken  hy_  the  apostle,  (Rom.  9  :  16,)  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  For 
although  one  who  is  oppressed  with  the  lighter  sins,  or  indeed  with  sins 
however  great  in  magnitude  and  number,  may,  by  bitter  sighs  and  many 
p^na  of  repentance,  become  worthy  of  God's  compassion,  yet  it  is  not 
his  own  work,  since,  left  to  himself,  he  would  perish ;  but  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  mercy  of  God,  wto  comes  to  the  help  of  his  prayers  and 
his  sorrows.^  It  is  little  to  will,  if  God  does  not  have  mercy ;  but  God 
does  not  have  mercy,  unless  the  will  has  preceded.  And  since  none 
can  will,  unless  exhorted  and  called,  (whether  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  in  a  way  not  seen  by  man,  or  from  without  by  the  word, 
or  visible  signs,)  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  willing  disposition  itself 
is  wrought  in  us  by  God,^  Next  he  says :  "  But  the  calfing  which  is 
made  to  individuals,  or  to  single  nations,  or  to  the  whole  race  m  the 
right  point  of  time,  belongs  to  a  high  and  profound  order  of  things." 
To  this  he  reckoned  the  passages  in  Jer.  1:5;  Malachi,  1  :  2  and  3. 


"And  this  can  be  comprehended  perhaps  by  those  only  who  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Yet  this  must 
be  held  fast  with  an  unwavering  faith,  that  Gtod  does  nothing  in  the  way 
of  injustice,  and  that  there  ia  no  being  who  is  not  indebted  to  God.  for 
all  that  he  is."  These  words  might,  indeed,  be  understood  as  referring 
m  the  mystery  of  absolute  predestination  ;  so  that  Augustin  was  at  that 
time  still  reluctant  to  express  himself  more  openly ;  as  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  explained  this  parage  in  his  Hetraetatiom.  Yet,  when 
we  take  the  words  In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  before,  we 
certainly  cannot  doubt,  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  did  not  so 
understand  it,  but  rather  had  in  his  thoughts  a  foreknowledge  con- 
ditioned on  a  foreknowledge  of  those  occulU«sima  merita. 

In  this  scheme  of  Augustin,  however,  there  was  a  great  deal  which, 
after  a  more  full  examination  of  all  that  was  contained  in  his  Christian 
consciousness,  and  a  longer  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  must  eventr 

1  H-  Venit  enim  de  occnMssimis  nieritis,  pcenitendi.  misericorfia  Dei  dignns  fnerit, 

quia  etipsipeccatores,  cum  propter  generals  non  ipsms  est,qiii  si  relinquai-etnr.inleriret, 

peccatum  nnam  masEam  feceriiil,  non  tamen  Bed  misarenlis  Dei,  qui  ejus  prec'l  na  dolor 

nulla  esl  inter  illoa  divereitaa.     Pr^oedil  busque  subvenic. 

ergo  aliquid  in  peeoatoribaa,  qno,  quamvia        *  Et  quoniam  nee  Telle  quisquam  potest 

aondam  sit  jusUficati,  dignj  efficiancur  jus-  nisi  admonitus  et  vocatus,  eive   n  nn^ecua 

lifi<!atione,et  itemprffieeditinaliispeccatBr-  ubi  nullns  hominum  vide^  sive  extn  secui 

ibos  quo  digni  sunt  obtitsiane.  per  sermonem  i 

'j5.     Quia   etiamsi    levioribus  qniaqne  Bigna  viaibilia  eti 

peocatis,  aut  eerte  quamvis  gravioribus  et  Deus  operetnr  in 
mulcis,  tamen   magao   gemitu   eC  dolore 
VOL.  II.                              48' 
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mlly  »pp»r  untenile  to  a  mind  »Kcli  =VT'"''/t*Ilt  hi *» 
sUlmioy  and  unitj.  For  in  proportion  us  ho  loimied  to  place  a  higher 
"£  »  the  esinco  a-d  dignity  ol:  f"?.' »  PrP»*"»f. '' .^ 
sided  idea  of  f»th,  which  ™  first  apprehended  b,  h.n,  M  a  a*h  on 
aXritv,  came  to  be  gr»lnally  relinod  and  tr.nafignred  mto  the  ^ea 
of  a  living  faith ;  in  the  same  proportion  .t  m»t  become  c  ?"  ^  h  », 
that  faith  already  prempposed  the  entnmce  of  the  d,,m.  l.to  into  the 
sou  of  man,  that  the  divine  and  human  elemente  had  here  akeady  com. 
suui  iri  "lai., —  r,fffmm  (me  another  by  any 


5oul  of  man,  that  the  aivme  ana  iiumau  ^1=""^"''=  ■"*- -- —  / 

^ngi,  and  Jhat  the  two  could  not  be  set  off  from  one  »<*«  >■?  "^ 

'"°'n?i":z'mfofretiirgSC.re*e^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  man  Add  to  this,  that  the  Theodicee  wkch  he  had  carter 
attemntTd  to  construct  on  the  groundwork  of  a  predestrnahon  con- 
dSdbv  foreknowledge,'  could  not  satisfy  his  acute  and  sag.c.ous 
mt™n  its^ppfication  to°tho  clhig  of  nations  mi  'f  =  f  *"  '  "^ 
,idu.^ls,  and  the  eiplan.tion,  grounded  thereupon,  f  ''=*««"  ^ 
■  '.,_  i,  11,,  T> =      T/i  aimh.a.  mind,  it  would  seem  preieraoie 


vidua  s,  ana  me  expiauauon,  giuu..,.^.^  ......-,—- 

the  epistle  to  the  Eomans.     To  such-a  mind,  it  would  seem  p 

5  culte  Gotdian  knot,  which  could  be  resolved  by  no  hmnau  expla. 

■"Si  .0  it  appcaM  in  fact,  that  Augustin,  within  the  space  of  three 
or  four  jears,had,  from  the  point  above  described,  changed  his  way^of 
1.U  on  tao  matters ;  since  he  cane  to  perceive  that  the  dinn. 
lud  human  elements  did  not  admit  of  bemg  80  severed  from  each 
Sec  that  a  divine  element  was,  in  tact,  contained  alreadv  .»  faith. 
When  in  397,  he  mote  his  work  addressed  to  Simphoian,  bishop  of 
Mto'  °  ^.erto  various  questions  relating  to  the  epistle  t»  the 
Koman  ,» this  turning  I»int  of  his  dogmatic  bent  first  clearly  unfolded 
iStothe  h*t.'  Ho  combated  in  this  performance  the  very  theory 
wMch  he  had"  earUer  maintained ;  and  it  is  easy  to  |»,ceivc  in  the 
wav  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  its  nntenabl.  character,  that  the  time 
had  not  been  long  since  he  came  to  this  view,  and  was  seized  ,j,th 
ae  first  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  new  light  which  he  supi«sed  he  had 

'"  ntre  also  Augustin  busies  himself  with  the  explanation  of  those  difii- 
cnlTSsiest  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  lie  Ecmau,  ;'  but 
S  p'rS  mode  of  explanatL  no  longer  -'»"  >"- JtHchT- 
came  it,  that  ho  now  explains  those  passages  m  iU  sense  which  be 

,  „ ,  T  „-,  iu  435  ground  of  this  doctrine,  nnodicr  answer, 

1  See  vol.  IL  seel.  \ PP-  *3*;  *r; ,:^„  „f    "hjch  he  hinled  al :  Excepta  Ula  alt.mdine 
■  As,  for  emi,  e,  that  ».■'"'"  „.      „?„a"e""entl»  Dei,  ihi  fona.!.  <JM 
individaals  and  calling  01  nauoTia  w  d^imin  coniitium  loim  iKretira  lideL 

srd,r.srd?.?,.fdt.z  ''-"srdr.i.,»Sio.ih..,adSh.p.ic,.. 

'•  T''  l",;SrDi;S:rS5hS  ■'ritS.e.r.,p™.esh,dep,.de.«. 

(hem.    Bee  ep.  loatoiieogranas.  v[u,  „.,i„ne  Banolorum. c  20, in  reference  10  iho 

.„„««   anunam  .on   »Ugl..d  no;  iSXe""""'''   '"'•"""   ■■'•" 

c«llnm  ?"«!•'""'■    ShrhfdC  cnpi  in  mel  episiopatus  eioiJio,  qnando  el 

f,:,rf™?S°a*XreS;'ht,  M°nl  "Enni  .del 'd.nZ  Bei  esse  eosnovi  « 

of  predesUnation;  and  this  answer,  therefore,  asserni. 
™ld  no  lonBi,  have  sati.Ied  h,m  i  and  he  L  I.  Qn-.t.  U. 

h«l  alreadj  tn  reaerre,  fiom  the  slandmg 
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yond  question  must  first  offer  itself  when  .no  regard  is  Iiad  to  the  con- 
nection and  aim  of  the  epistle,  and  made  them  the  groundwork  of  his 
System,  although,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  had  esplained  the  same  pas- 
sages according  to  the  system  which  he  supposed  he  had  derived 
from  the  wholedoctrine  of  scripture  ?  Assuredly,  we  must  look  for  the 
causeof  the  different  impression  which  these  passages  now  made  on 
his  mind,  to  the  change  in  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  that  grew  out 
of  his  inner  life.  It  is  now  clear  to  him,  that  Paul  supposes  neither  an 
election  of  God  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  nor  an  elec- 
tion conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  works  growing  out  of 
faith  ;  for  Paul  in  fact  lays  stress  on  the  assertion,  that  God's  election 
made  a  difference  before  the  children  were  horn,  before  they  could 
believe,  as  well  as  before  they  could  do  anything.^  Moreover,  the 
desert  of  f^th  does  not  precede  God's  mercy  ;  but  it  presupposes  this 
mercy  ;  and  faith  itself  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God's  grace.  Paul,  in 
Rom.  9  ;  11,  certainly  does  not  set  the  works  of  man  over  against 
faith,  as  the  ground  of  the  calling  ;  but  he  sets  the  calling  over  against 
works.  The  calling  of  God,  therefore,  is  here  the  first  cause.  Faitli 
presupposes  the  calling.  But  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  call  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  by  outward  circumstances,  which  pave 
the  way  for  this,  comes  to  some  and  not  to  others  ;  and  that  the  same 
influences  from  without,  make  a  different  impression  on  different  men, 
nay,  a  different  impression  on  the  same  men  at  different  times  ?  The 
almighty  and  all-wise  God  could  find,  in  reference  to  the  different 
states  of  men,  those  means  of  influencing  them,  which  mi^t  make  an 
impression  on  thetn  with  inward  necessity,  so  that  awakened,  drawn, 
touched,  and  enlightened,  they  would  follow,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  resistance  against  the  grace  operating  upon  their  will.^  We 
must  say,  doubtless,  man's  willing  is  nothing  without  the  divine  mercy  ; 
but  in  nowise  can  we  say,  God's  mercy  and  grace  are  nothing  without 
man's  willing ;  since  God  would  find  means  ,of  moulding  every  human 
will,  in  the  way  precisely  suited  to  the  character  of  each.  On  whomso- 
ever he  actually  has  mercy,  whomsoever  be  actually  chooses,  him  he 
calls  in  the  way  which  is  so  befitting,  that  the  subject  is  irresistibly 
drawn  by  him_  who  calls,  though  he  follows  with  freedom.^  Neither  is 
Augustin  satisfied  any  longer  to  explain  the  hardening  and  the  conse- 
quent rejection  of  one  as  opposed  to  the  election  of  another,  as  a  judg- 
ment specially^  drawn  down  upon  the  individual  by  his  owa  ain; 
for  God's  almighty  power,  he  supposes,  could  assuredly  find  the 
means  to  operate  upon  every  dcTee  of  h-u-dness,  and  the  same  insen- 
s  b  1  ty  e  ts  c  e  ywhere  hke  1 11  C  ol  moves  the  heart  of  man  by  his 
g  ice 

Tl   s   then   A  gi  st  n  con  es   o  1  o   esu  t,  that  all  men  are  found  in 
the  same  state  of  condem  aton     the  rea  on — not  why  God  plunges 

intelllgerenl  et 
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some  to  (lestruetion,  which  is  altogether  alien  from  God'a  holiness  and 
love  —  but  why  b.e  doea  not  rescue  some  from  the  destruction  into 
which  all,  by  the  guilt  of  the  6r3t  bId,  have  fallen  according  to  God's 
righteous  judgment ;  hut  out  of  his  free  love  has  mercy  on  others,  and 
calls  them  hy  his  gra«e  to  everlasting  life — the  reason  of  this  lies  in 
the  secret  and  by  us  incomprehensible  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  But 
to  this  we  must  ever  hold  fast,  namely,  that  God's  justice  cannot  be 
impeached,  although  the  exercise  and  range  of  it  may  surpass  the 
measure  of  our  knowledge.  Yet,  even  according  to  the  analogy  of 
human  relations,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  injustice,  who  according  to 
his  pleasure  remits  the  debts  of  one  man,  while  be  reciuires  payment 
from  another. 

Since,  as  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  Augustin  had 
completed  his  doctiinal  system  on  this  ■  particular  side,  more  than 
ten  years  before  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  excited  any  public  contro- 
versy, it  is  clear  that  opposition  to  Pela^us  could  not  have  influenced 
Hra  in  forming  it.  With  more  propriety  may  it  be  said,  that  opposition 
to  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Augustin,  or  to  the  practical  consequences 
which  through  misconstruction  or  abuse  were  derived  from  such  doc- 
trines, had  no  small  share  in  leading  Pelagius  to  form  such  a  system  as 
he  did.  The  Pelagian  tendency  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to 
certain  latent  germs  which  were  the  undetected  source  of  many  views 
and  opinions  prevailing  in  the  church ;  and  nest  it  was  called  forth  by 
the  struggle  to  oppose  various  errors  of  practical  life  which  had  become 
widely  spread.  And  then  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  tendency 
of  Pelagius,  and  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed,  proceeded  from  the 
same  principle,  and  were  but  different  branches  springing  from  the 
same  root.  To  explam  the  first  of  these  remarks,  we  discern,  in 
that  tendency  which  separated  the  Christian  life  from  its  connection 
with  the  one  centre  which  should  sust^n  the  whole  of  it,  from  the 
single  reference  to  Christ  aa  its  source  ;  in  the  isolation  and  undue  ex- 
altation of  what  belongs  to  the  human  side,  the  over-valuation  of  hu- 
man doing ;  the  separation  of  the  moral  element  from  its  connection 
with  the  common  root  of  all  Christian  life;  in  the  fond  fancy  of  a  per- 
fection going  beyond  what  the  law  demands,  transcending  ordinary 
Christianity; — in  a  word, we  discern  in  all  that  which  called  forth  the 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  appeared  in  Jovinian,  the 
incipient  germs  of,  or  point  of  attachment  for,  the  Pelagian  element. 
But  history  allows  nothing  to  remain  covered  up  and  concealed.  Paise 
elements,  which  have  imperceptibly  attached  themselves  to  Christianity 
in  its  process  of  unfolding  what  it  contains,  must  east  off  their  envelope, 
expand  to  the  open  day,  and  fully  expre^  themselves,  that  they  may  he 
overcome  by  the  pure  Christian  principle.  Such  is  the  significance  of 
the  tendency  of  Pela^us  in  the  course  of  the  church  development. 

Pelagius  was  a  monk  of  Britain.^     The  fact  of  his  being  trained  and 

'  He  bore  tlio  surname  Pelagius  Brito,  W  counts  of  Mariua  Mercator,  Prosper,  and 

dislingnish  him  from  anolher  mdividual  of  Orasiua,  mention  this  as  his  native  dountiy  j 

the  same  name,  (see  Augmlin,  ep.  186  ad  and  the  fact  that  Jerome  (pr^fat  commen- 

Paulinnm.)   Bloreover,  the  concurrent  ao-  tar.  in  Jeremiam)  calls  bim  Scolorum  pnlti- 
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educated,  both  in  that  particular  country  and  also  in  MonaeMsm,  had 
an  'mportant  inflnence  on  the  deveiopraent  of  his  doctrinal  views.  As 
the  British  church  was  derived  originallj  from  the  Oriental,  it  ia  prob- 
able that  ia  various  ways  the  connection  between  them  continued  to  be 
msuntained.  Pelagius  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Oriental  church- 
teaehers ;  and  the  form  in  which  he  found  Christian  anthropology  ex- 
hibited ia  these  writers,  corresponded  with  the  peculiar  development  of 
bis  own  inner  life. 

Pelagius  diifered  from  Augustin,  as  in  the  whole  stamp  and  charac- 
ter of  his  Duad,  so  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  course  of  his  early  educa- 
tion and  tmmng.  He  did  not  possesa,  like  Augustin,  that  mighty 
nature  which  could  not  otbenvise  attain  to  peace  but  by  passing  throu^ 
many  devious  wanderings  and  hard  conflicts.  His  was  a  feebler, 
more  hmited  nature ;  but  one,  too,  which  could  more  easily  develope 
itself  in  a  smooth  and  gentle  course  —  could  more  easily  be  controlled 
and  conducted  to  its  destined  end.  He  was  not  possessed  of  the  pro- 
found, speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augustin :  his  predominant 
faculty  was  a  sober,  discreet  underatandiag,  joined  with  moral  earnest- 
ness. In  learning,  he  was  Augustm's  superior.  An  earnest  striving 
after  mora!  excellence  had  mspired  him  from  the  first ;  ^  and  his  improve- 
ment had  been  quietly  progressive.  It  was  not  from  some  great  mm 
of  the  inner  life,  not  through  a  violent  conflict,  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  faith,  or  to  the  determination  of  consecrating  his  whole  life  to  God ; 
but,  without  his  being  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  its  influences, 
Christianity  acted  as  an  inward  principle  on  his  moral  development. 
He  did  not  have  to  contend  with  a  wild  and  fiery  natural  temperament, 
nor  with  desires  and  passions  peculiarly  predominant.^  Nor  was  he 
thrown  into  any  of  those  storms  of  outward  life,  in  which  he  might 
have  been  called  to  engage  in  a  special  struggle  with  himself;  for  he 
led  a  silent  life  in  the  midst  of  studies  and  monastic  ascetism.  While 
it  was  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  among  the  monks 
belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  human  natures,  the  striving  after  moral 
ideals,  by  which  they  sought  to  mould  and  fashion  their  inner  life,  ex- 
cited a  more  profound  self-contemplation  and  led  to  a  deeper  self-knowl- 
edge ;  and  while  these,  struck  with  the  feeling  of  opposition  between 
what  they  saw  in  their  own  inner  life  and  those  ideals  which  inspired 
them,  sought  from  God  manifest  ia  Christ  the  removal  of  this  opposition, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  deep-felt  need  ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  intuition  of  these  ideals,  which  seemed  to  thera  only  a  reflex  of    . 

bus  prregraralnm  does  not  invalidate  this  acquired  nniversal  rcapMt   He  says  of  him, 

testimonv;  for  the  North  Britona  and  the  (de  peccatorum  meritis  etremissiona,  I.  HI. 

Scots  were  not  always  very  oarefrlly  diatin-  c.  3,)  Istura,  sicut  earn  qui  noTerunt,  lo- 

guished.    His  name  mi^ht  also  be  ft  mark  qunntur,  bonum  ae  prEedieandiira  virum. 

of  hi*  country    even  diough  tbe  English  Hie  tarn  egregie  ChristianuB,  —  and  in  ep. 

legend,  that  he  bore  among  his  own  coun-  186  he  wiites  cottceming  him :  Hon  soltun 

trjmen  the  name  of  Mirqan,  were  vrithout  dilesimus,  veram  etiam  diligimua  eum. 

foundation.  a  ^^j.  (hig  descriprion.  indeed,  we  can  cite 

1  Angastin    the  \Tarm  but  candid  oppo-  no  historical  antboritiea,  so   Ten"  little  i» 

rent  of  Pelagius   is  ns'-nredly  the  wltnaaa  known  by  us  respecting  the  life  of 'this  man; 

most  worlhj  of  confidence  for  the  fact,  that  but  we  take  the  impression  of  him  from  hii 

Pelagius,  by  hii.  rigid  hfe  as  a  monk,  had  doetiines  and  writings. 
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their  own  moral  nature,  by  the  suceesaM  results  of  their  ascetic  diaci- 
pline,  by  the  consciousness  of  a  power  of  will  to  overcome  the  allure- 
ments of  sense,  were  only  led  to  feel  their  own  moral  strength,  and  to 
confide  in  their  oivn  moral  efforts.  It  easily  came  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant thought  with  them,  how  far  the  man  might  advance  towards  per- 
fection by  a  self-active  development  of  the  gei-ms  of  goodness  lying  in 
his  own  moral  nature,  by  the  superior  energy  of  the  will,  by  seifcontrol. 
It  easily  happened,  too,  that  in  the  outward  ascetism  of  the  monastic 
life,  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  sensual  impulses,  the  true  nature  of 
inward  holiness,  of  the  disposition  which  has  its  root  in  love,  was  over- 
looked; that,  in  watching  against  the  individual  outbreaks  of  sin,  monks 
neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to  its  secret  springs,  and  so  failed  in 
respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matth.  12 :  29.  Thus  they  might 
be  led  to  beheve  they  had  produced  great  outward  results  by  human 
efforts,  while  the  radical  evil  was  as  far  from  being  cured  as  ever.  As 
it  regards  Pelagius,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  at  least  without  qualification, 
that  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
respect  he  is  an  example  of  the  better  moral  spirit  of  Monachism. 
His  letter  to  Demetrias,'avirginwho  had  been  consecrated  aaanun,  testi- 
fies how  important  he  felt  it  to  be  to  warn  men  against  the  aberraiaons 
of  the  ascetic  spirit,  involved,  though  unconsciously  to  itself,  in  hypoc- 
lisy,  and  concealing  spiritual  pride  under  the  mask  of  humility ;  to 
warn  them  against  a  tendency  which,  while  it  combated  particular  sins, 
thought  it  might  indulge  in  others  with  the  less  reserve.^  He  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  mock  humility  which  covers  spiritual  pride, 
from  the  true  humility  taught  by  Christ.  Very  justly  he  says  of  hia 
contemporaries  in  this  regard :  "  Many  pursue  the  shadow  of  this  virtue, 
few  its  real  substance ; "  and  he  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  picture,  taken 
doubtless  from  the  life,  of  the  mock  holiness  of  those  who  assumed  the 
outward  guise  of  humility.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  wear  miserable  clothing ; 
to  salute  one's  actjuaintance  in  a  lowly  manner;  to  put  on  the  show  of 
humility  and  meekness  by  a  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes;  to 
speak  iu  a  low  and  feeble  voice,  so  that  one's  words  can  scarcely  be 
heard ;  to  sigh  frequently,  and  with  every  breath  call  one's  self  a  sin- 
ner and  a  miserable  wretch ;  ^  and  if  offended  but  by  a  trifling  word, 
suddenly  to  lift  one's  brow,  throw  back  the  neck,  and  change  those 
submissive  tones  into  a  frantic  shout.*  A  different  sort  of  humility  ia 
that  which  Christ  teaehes,  who  exhorts  us  (Matth.  11 :  29)  to  foUow 

^  Written  in  the  year  415,  when  heivos  in  Christus  docnit  hmnilitatem,  in  qoanon  dt 

Palestine,  and  nitli  reference  to  the  contro-  superbia  inclusa. 

Tersiea  which  were  then  going  on,  although  "  Perfacile  est  enim,  aliqnam  vestem  hac 

they  are  not  here  expresdy  mentioned.  here  coalemptliin,Balntare  subniissius,  incli- 

2  See  e.  g.  p.  67,  «!,  Semler,    Nos  (proh  nato  in   twrani  capite  oeulisque  dejeclis, 

pador)  qo^am  dilectione  peocati,  cum  in  hamililatem  ac  niansnetudinem   polliceri, 

qnibui^dant  oslendimua  quandam  vim  natu-  tenta  voce  tennique  sermones  infringere, 

ne  nostrie,  in  aliia  omnino  Corpescimns.  p.  snepirare  ctehrius,  et  ad  omne  verbum  pec- 

69.   That  abstinentia  and  jejuniam  were,  catorem  et  miserum  be  ciamare. 

viith  many,  notbing  else  than  nmbracula  '  Et  si  vel  levi  sermone  offensns  sit,  con- 

vitioram.    On  p.  74  he  says  respecting  hu-  tinao  attollere  SBperciliom,  levare  cervicem, 

mility ;  Prwrapue  tamen,  fictam  hnrailitatem  et  delioatum  ilium  oris  eonum  insano  re- 

fligiens,  illam  eectare  quce  vera  est,  quam  pettle  clamore  mulare. 
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his  example  — that  pattern  of  true  humility,  under  which,  a3  he  tells 
us,  no  pride  lies  concealed."  i 

And  now  if  the  sense  of  sinfulness,  which  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  frequently  offered  itself  to  him  under  thia 
hypocritical  form  and  in  this  lying  caricature,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  he  might  be  misled,  by  his  disgust  at  it,  to  overlook  the  profound 
truth  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom. 

But  still  Pela^us  was  not  free  from  the  errora  of  the  monkish  mor- 
ality, hy  which  the  system  of  morals  waa  divorced  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  system  of  faith.  He  was  entrammeJed  in  the  no- 
tion, which  was  so  common  among  the  monks,  being  connected  with 
their  vague  and  obscure  notions  respecting  the  moral  law,  that  man  can 
advaaee  still  farther  in  Christian  perfection  than  the  law  requires,  by 
practising  the  consilia  evangelica  (so  called)  — the  qimntitative  meth- 
od of  estimating  moral  worth.^  Neglecting  to  consider  that  the  Chris- 
tian principle  embraces  the  whole  alike,  and  leaves  room  for  nothing 
else  to  be  admitted  as  a  determining  principle,  he  distinguished  what 
was  commanded  from  what  -was  forbidden,  what  was  permitted  from 
what  was  recommended  as  an  object  of  higher  perfection — which 
latter  consisted  precisely  in  abstaining  from  what  was  permitted,  and 
so  entitling  one's  self  to  a  higher  reward .^  Starting  from  this  petition, 
he,  too,  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  Jovinian,  defending  against  Am 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  different  grades  of  merit  and  of  Chrktian 
perfection,*  on  the  ground  of  the  distmetion  between  precepts  and 
counsels  (pr^cepta  and  consilia.)  He  controverted  the  position  main- 
tained by  Jovinian,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  renouncing  the  world, 
which  is  tiie  common  duty  of  all  Christians — hut  one  precept  in  rela- 
tion to  the  giving-up  of  temporal  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which,  circumstances  allowing,  was  the  duty  of  all  alike.^ 
Ard.ently  zealous  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity  in  ethics,  the  "  precepts  "  and  "  counsels,"  he  was  led  to 
recommend  in  a  particular  manner  the  study  of  the  Bible,  pointing  to 
it  as  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  perfectly  the  will 
of  God."    But  though  he  examined  with  the  strictest  conscientiousness 

iPrsedptie   fiplam  homilUatem  fugiens,  19.  Potest  et  tie  Jovlniani  studiisaccipi, qui 

lllam  Beetare,  qnse  vera  est,  in  qua  non  sit  jejoniorum  afflictiones  el  omneiii  (orporia 

snpwbia  inclnsa.  craeiatum  in  InKuiism  etepulas  cODveileiit. 

'S«6  ep.ad  Demetriad. c. 9.    Supra  le-        "On  1   Corintli.   18:  8.    Quod  illorum 

5 em  facero,  amore  perfeelionia  supra  man-  eentontiam  destruit,  qui  renuntiandum  re- 

^«^^l!^i^"'^^'^  ^"^  aeculi  cevto  tempore,  persecutione  co- 

"Prohiberi   quajdam,  prEecipi   qatedom,  gente.volQntessepneceplumjUtataposIolis 

concedi  aliqua,  nonnulla  snaderi.     Prohi-  gloiiam  tollant,  quod  non  volaniarie  feco- 

bentnr  mala,  prredpinntur  bona,  coocedun-  rint,  sed  inviti,  el  noelri  tevi  perfectoa  lanoB 

tar  media,  perfeeta  suadentnr.     And  re-  conatituant^  qui  rem  allerius  tempoiis  frnati-a 

apectmg  the  two  latter  points :  Dao  vero  nunc  yoluerunt  exercere.    Item  aliter :  No- 

reliqua,  quorum  unum  conceditur  et  euade-  tandura  quod  contemplua  mundi  martjrio 

tnraliud.in  nostra  potestate  dimissa  sunt^  coinpttretur,contraeoB,quiilluddeevBng^io 

utaatcam  minori  gloria  eoncessis  ntamur,  Tariis  ai^umenlis  nitunlur  exsolvere,  ubi 

ant  Ob  majus  prieminm  etiam  ea  quie  nobis  diciturad  divitem :  Vade,  vende  omnia  qu^ 

pCTimsBa  sant,  respuamus.    Cap.  S.  habes  et,  da  pauperibus. 

On  2  Corinth.  9 :  6.  Contra  Jovmianum        8  Thus  he  writes  to  Dcinetrias :  In  scrip- 

etiam  hic  locna  facit,  ubi  merilorum  gradus  ttiris  divinis,  per  quas  solas  potes  plenam 

ps.fl  it.n.,<iran(,..r  ^^^  qj,  Philipp.  3:  18,  Dei  ialelligere  volunlatem.    Can.  9 
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everj  mdividnal  passage  in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  morals ; 
though  he  recommended  the  exact  and  literal  ohservance  of  all  Christ's 
commands,  and  inveighed  against  the  allegorizing  shifts  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  bring  the  words  of  Christ  into  a  forced  accommoda- 
tion mth  the  ruling  manners  of  the  world ;  ^  yet  he  could  not  penetrate 
below  the  surface  into  the  more  profound  depths  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  into  ite  peculiar  essence,  its  internal  connection  and 
unity ;  because  he  seized  the  parts  in  too  hisulated  a  maimer,  without 
grasping  the  whole  new  principle  for  shaping  the  world  and  human 
life,  which  lies  in  Christianity.  He  failed  of  seeing  the  connection  be- 
tween faith  and  life  as  it  is  presented  in  the  M"ew  Testament.  Henco, 
there  was  this  difference  betwixt  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  that  while  the 
one  could  rightly  understand,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  every  single 
precept  in  its  unity  with  the  whole,  according  to  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
found  therein  no  separate,  positire  commands ;  ^  Pelagius,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  everywhere  held  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  individual  precepts,  and 
30  took  in  its  literal  sense  the  prohibition  of  the  oath.^ 

In  order  to  explain  the  peciiliar  doctrinal  tendency  of  Pelagius,  we 
roust  take  particular  notice  also  of  the  opposite  tendencies  against 
which  he  contended.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  his  case,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  not  led  by  any  creative,  speculative,  or  dogmatizing  spirit  of 
his  own  to  form  a  new  system ;  but  his  efforts  were  determined  and 
shaped  by  a  present,  practical  interest,  to  guard  against  certain  errors 
which  seemed  to  him  injurious  to  morality.  Thus  he  was  led  to  elabo- 
rate his  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine.  He  contended  against  the  doc- 
trinal tendencies  of  his  time,  only  so  far  as  certain  practical  consequen- 
ces of  a  hurtful  kind  seemed  to  him  necessarily  to  flow  from  them :  by 
this  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  his  doctrinal  investigations  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  and,  in  mainly  following  this  practical  interest,  he  did  not  even 
go  so  far  as  to  unfold  in  their  whole  extent,  and  to  trace  to  their  ulti- 
mate grounds,  the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  bis  doctrinal  tenets. 
Next,  by  virtue  of  his  truly  earnest  moral  zeal,  he  was  led  to  regard  it 
as  specially  bcumbent  on  him  to  combat  the  worldly  Christianity  of  his 
times.  We  everywhere  see  in  him  a  man  fiUed  with  pain  and  indig- 
nation at  the  moral  deprivation  of  the  gieat  masses  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians in  his  day.  Thub,  m  his  lemarks  on  2  Corinth.  12:  20,  he  ex- 
claims :  "  What  would  the  vpostle  do,  if  he  happened  on  our  times, 
.  when,  in  comparison  with  other  \  ices,  such  thmgs  are  not  considered  to 
be  sins  at  all  ?"  *  He  sought  to  remov  e  the  grounds  of  excuse  which 
served  as  props  of  then  immorality  to  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  without  conaidenng  themsehes  bound  to  pursue  a  Christian 
course  of  conduct.  Among  thcie  belonged  that  distinction  of  spiritu- 
al and  secular,  respecting  the  injuiious  influence  of  which  we  have 

'  On  S  Corinlh.  3;  6  Si  pneocpti  tcIis  metrmd  c,  19;  Hilar,  ad  Aagnstin,  cp.  156. 
allegoricB  intelligere,  omnem  virtutem  eo         'Quid  faccrel,  si  noslris  temporibua  ndin- 

runi  evecuras,  omnibus  ipcruiali  yiam  dc  Tenirct  quibus  nd  comparatinnem  aliorum 

linquendi.  cr  m  num  ista  De  putanmr  quidem  esse  pec- 

^  See  above,  Tol.  II.  p  194  cital 

^  Christus  jusait  non  jura  s     Ep  ad  Di, 
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alrerwlj  sjmkf^Q  ;  tiioii^h  in  one  sense  Pelagiua  himself  supported  it  by 
his  dncti'iue  of  a  perfection  transcending  ordinary  Christianity.  In 
combating  this  distinction,  when  employed  as  an  excuse  for  immorality 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world,  he  says,  in 
expoundiog  Epheasns  4 :  4,  5  :  "It  would  be  well  for  those  persons 
to  study  Tihat  is  here  said,  who,  tied  to  the  business  of  the  world,  sup- 
pose they  may  be  allowed  to  sin,  though  others  may  not ;  when  the 
truth  is,  all  ai'e  baptized  into  the  same  body,  have  received  the  same 
spirit,  and  are  called  to  the  same  hopo."i  He  felt  constrained  to  dig- 
sent  from  such  as  seemed  to  imagine  that  by  a  mere  outward  participa- 
tion in  the  sacraments  they  were  already  sure  of  salvation,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  reposed  on  the  opus  operatiim  of  faith  —  that  outward 
and  superficial  notion  of  fitith,  wMch,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  already  bo 
widely  spread  in  the  church.  So  in  remarkmg  on  1  Cor.  10 :  1,  he 
says,  that  no  one  might  bo  rely  on  the  fact  of  his  having  been  baptized, 
or  having  partaken  of  the  Holy  Supper,  as  to  imagine  that  God  would 
indulge  him  in  committing  sin,  the  aiwstle  brings  forward  tliis  example 
from  the  fathers,  to  show  by  it  that  these  rites  wUl  indeed  then  be  truly 
profitable,  when  the  commandments  are  obeyed.^  And  the  words  in 
Ephes.  5 :  5,  6,  he  applies  to  those  who  ima^ned  faith  alone  to  be 
sufficient ;  tliat  he  >?ho  possessed  faith  and  had  been  baptized  could 
not  perish,  however  he  might  sra."  Next,  as  there  were  those  who 
comforted  themselves  in  their  vicious  life  with  the  doctrine  of  a  purga- 
tory, flattering  themselves  that,  in  virtue  of  their  orthodox  creed,  they 
would  finally,  at  least,  be  saved,  after  having  passed  through  that 
painful  process  of  purification  after  death,  Pelagius,  in  explaining 
1  Corinth.  3 :  13,  a  passage  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine, 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  this  support,  by  demonstrating  the  ground- 
lessness of  that  exposition,  and  proving  that,  even  in  this  passage,  the 
fire  of  hell  js  meant,  which  the  vicious  should  not  escape.*  And  hence 
he  deemed  it  so  important  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  punishments,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  expMned  all  such  declarations  of  scripture  as 
being  nothing  more  than  intimidating  threats  agfunst  sin.^  Pnither- 
more,  as  these  persons  excused  themselves  by  pleadmg  the  corruption 
and  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  afiirmed  that  living  up  to  the  di- 
vine commands  was  somethmg  too  difficult  for  feeble  man,  Pelamus,  to 
deprive  them  of  these  supports  of  moral  indolence,  endeavored  to  show 

^Unda   diligentias   legcre  debciit  hnno  homo  Christi  boptisma  eonsequatur,  qaam- 

)ocum  111  qui,  in  seonli  oecupationibiis  ligali,  via  peccet,  perire  noii  potest    Comp.  what 

pulaiit  aibi  litoi'e  peccai'e  et  aliia  noa  licero,  he  saya  on  1  Corini.  6 ;  9. 

cum  omnos  in  nnam  corpus  boptijaii,  eun-  ^  Kon  hie,  ut  qnidam  putant,  in  igne 

ilem  spirit um  acceperinl,  et  in  ana  spe  to-  flammte  aisura  sum  opera,  sed  homines,  qui 

cati  sunt  iJiii,  itaoperatiinnt  ntmereontnrinoendio  depu- 

^Ke  qais  eonfidena  in  eo  solnm,  qnod  tnri.    Si  antem  opora,  id  ealfcrimina,  puni- 

baplizatiis  csl.aulin  escftspiiiiunii  vol  potn,  enlor,  salvo  co  qni  perpetravorat,  uon  erit 

pulet  sihi  Dcum  pai'ccre  si  pofwaverit,  tale  oi  damnum,  aed  Incrnm. 

pali'um  proponit  cxempluni,  quo  ostendnli  '  On  3  Corinth.  11 :  3.  Jam  nunc  serpens 

tunc  islB  meiiio  profulora,  ai  priocepta  aor-  aimiliter  quosdam  aedncit,  guhonnam  prop- 

'^"'5'^'       .„  *'^''  *"''""  ton'orcm   BSEerenlca   nominari, 

"  Contra  tllos  agit,  qui  solam  ndem  dioiint  qunm  ant  pcnitus  non  ease  Hut  ceternam 

anffitere.    "Nemo  vos  acducat,"  diccndo  ;  non  esse  BtTinnant,  cc 

hoc  Boluramoilo  optts  est,  nt  fides  sit  et  ninm  acrlptumrnni. 
VOL,  II.                                   4.9 
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that  they  unjustly  loaded  human  nature  with  charges  which  fell  back 
on  the  Creator  himself,  instead  of  laying  the  fault,  as  they  should  do, 
oa  their  own  will.  The  divine  commands,  he  maintained,  the  com- 
mands of  Christ,  certainly  required  an  exact  fulfilment,  as  in  fact  they 
were,  in  spite  of  their  contrary  assertions,  taught  by  the  example  of 
those  who  had  fulfilled  them,  while  still  they  partook  of  the  same  hu- 
man nature  with  themselves.^ 

By  these  oppositions  and  these  practical  interests,  then,  the  ten- 
dency of  Pelagius,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature  and  the 
character  and  work  of  Christ,  was  modified  and  determined.  Hence 
he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  in  all  moral  exhortations  the  great  point  to 
be  aimed  at  was,  to  make  men  clearly  see  that  they  were  in  want  of 
none  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  fulfilling  the  divine  commands  ;  to 
bring  them  to  a  conscious  sense  of  the  power  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Creator  for  accomplishing  all  good  ends,  as  he  says  that  he  himself 
was  accustomed  to  pursue  this  method  in  his  exhortatory  writings.^ 
Hence  he  appealed  to  the  examples  of  virtue  exhibited  among  the  Pa- 
gans, in  proof  of  how  much  nature,  left  to  itself,  could  effect  even 
among  the  heathen ;  and  argued  that,  with  the  new  dds  and  advantages 
possessed  by  Christians,  the  same  nature  would  be  able  to  do  still  more. 
On  this  principle,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  be  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  thhig  as  a  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  fall.  Such  a  doctrine  appeared  to  him  but  a  means  of  en- 
couraging moral  indolence —  a  means  of  excuse  supplied  to  the  hands 
of  vicious  men.  The  question  which  from  the  firet  had  so  occupied 
the  profound  mmd  of  Augustm  — the  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  sin  in  man  —  could  not  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  to  the 
more  superficial  mind  of  Pelagius.  This  was  no  enigma  for  him;  it 
seemed  to  him  a  thmg  perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  moral 
evil.  The  necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  is  the 
possibility  of  evil.  Evil  and  good  are  to  be  derived  alike  from  the 
free-will,  which  either  yields  ta  the  seductions  of  sense,  or  overcomes 
them. 

With  these  views  of  man's  nature,  Pelagius  unquestionably  still  held 
fast  toall  the  tenets  taught  in  the  Western  church  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Christ.  But  although  this  was  by  no  means  a  mere 
hypocritical  accommodation  —  though  he  was  not  conscious  in  this  case 
of  any  self-contradiction,  yet  everything  must  necessarily  have  been  so 
modified  as  to  tally  with  his  peculiar  views  of  human  nature.  Augustin, 
as  well  as  Pelagius,  contended  against  those  who  represented  a  mere  out- 
ward faith  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  salvation ;  but  Augua- 

lln  the  Idler  to  Demetrius:  Dicimos:  says:    Qnem  ego  exhortationis   ordlnem, 

darnnieBtiardtiurae6t,nonpoa3umiis,hom-  cum  in  alii9_  quoque  opuscnlia  tcnuerim, 

inea  sumna,  fragill  carne  dronmdati  —  c.  3:  tnncliic  maxime  obaervandum  pnto,  ubi  eo 

Improbiaaimi  hominum  dnm  dlasimalant,  plenins  nalnrffi  bonum  declarari  debet,  quo 

id  ipanm  bene  administrnre,  quod  facti  sunt,  insticnenda  est  vita  perfeetior,  ne  tanto  re- 

aliter  se  facloa  rnisse  malunt,  nt  qui  vitam  missior  sit  nd  virtutam  animus  ao  lacdior, 

snam  emendare  nolunt,  vldeRntur  emendare  quaiilo  minus  se  posae  credat,  et  aum  quod 

Telle   naturam."    And  on  Coloaa.  1 :  22:  inesse  sibi  ignoml,  id  se  existimat  non  ha- 

Vide  si  sciel^t,  ae  impossibilia  prteoepisse.  here. 

^  Thna  in  his  letter  (o  Demetrias,  c  2,  he 
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tin  and  Pelagius  differed  from  each  other  in  tlieir  mode  of  attacking 
■  thi3  error.  Aaguatin  opposed  to  thia  notion  of  faith,  another  and  dif- 
ferent one :  Pelagius  sought  to  show  that  there  must  be,  in  addition  to 
taith,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands.  Augustin  described  an 
active  life  of  good  works,  as  something  which  flowed  of  itself  from  the 
essence  of  genuine  faith :  ^  Pelagius  required  it  as  something  which 
must  be  added  to  faith,  by  employing  those  moral  faculties  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  human  nature,  and  which  was  still  further  strength- 
ened and  eolarged  bj  Christianity.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  Pelagius, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  men  to 
the  free-will  by  which  they  were  able  to  do  all  things,  was  the  more 
provoked  to  opposition,  by  the  form  under  which  the  unfolded  doctrine 
of  Augustin  concerning  grace  and  predetermination,  which  was  really 
revoltmg  to  the  free-will,  presented  itself  to  his  notice.  But.  with  the 
dogmatic  prejudices  and  partial  interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
free-will  which  he  possessed,  any  form  wherein  the  Christian  conscious- 


..™  .^^.^K,o,.^  .K,^!,,  with  sincerity  and  fulness,  as  indebted  for  all 
things  to  the  divine  grace,  would  easily  appear  offensive,  as  detracting 
from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Hence  the  great  offence  he  took  when 
he  heard  a  bishop  utter,  as  expressing  Lis  own  feelings,  the  words  of 
the  prayer  in  Augustin'a  confessions :  ^  "My  God,  bestow  on  me  what 
thou  commandest,  and  command  what  thou  wiJt."^ 

At  Rome,  Pelagius  composed  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  m  which  he  clearly  manifests  his  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency ; 
and  among  these,  his  commentan-  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  espec- 
ially, although  Cassiodoms  sought  to  expurgate  it,  still  betrays  the 
Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  man,  which  continually  gleams  throutrh 
the  surface.  At  that  time,  however,  the  matter  made  no  farther  stfr. 
ihe  pubi»  outbreak  of  the  controversy  proceeded  from  another  de- 
fender of  The  same  doctrine. 

This  was  Celestius,  with  whom  Pelagius  first  became  acquainted  while 
me  former  was  an  advocate  at  Rome.  Through  the  influence,  proba- 
bly, of  Pelagius,  this  person  became  zealously  resolved  to  live  a  more 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian  fife  in  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  counsels  of  Christ.  He  exchanged  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  monastic  life,  and  composed  an  exhortatory  Christian 
treatise,  in  tJie  form  of  three  letters  addressed  to  his  parents,  in  which 
he  probably  expMned  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  change  his 
plans  of  life.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  he  followed  the  whole  pecu- 
har  practico4ogmatical  tendency  of  the  individual  who  had  been 
the  means  of  awakening  him  to  a  more  serious  Christian  hfe  ;  and  he 
sought  to  turn  the  skill  in  dialectics  which  ho  had  acquired  as  an  advo- 
cate, to  the  purpose  of  defending  his  scheme  of  doctrine.*    Pelagius, 

lAa  for  example  in  his  work  de  fide  et    Inrtividual,  nothine  certain   can   be   snM 
Dpenbaa  which  is  aimed  agamsfthe  above-     That  he  was  a  native  cf  Ireland  or  Scotland 

SwTx  c^!  ""'■  "■  p-  ""■        ^  ^"  '''^"^.' "" ""  ^■•"y  ="f«  ^~ 

i,oniess.  1.  A.  c.  .iM.  from  an  em^rmptionl  passiisre  of  Jeiome,  in 

»Da  quoil  jnl>es,  etjulte  quod  -vis.  tlie  preface  to  the  III.  hook  of  his  commen- 

KespecJjng  the  native  coanlry  of  th[s     larv  on  Jsromiah.    Maiioa  Mercator  says 
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owing  to  Ma  peculiar  temperament  aud  advanced  age,  was  littie  iiioliued 
to  controversy,  where  he  was  not  drawn  into  it  by  tho  interest  he  felt 
in  behalf  of  his  practical  principles.  He  willingly  made  concessions, 
even  against  his  own  convictions,  where  those  principles  which  alone 
seemed  important  to  him,  seemed  not  to  be  endangered.  But  Ccelesti- 
us,  who  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  formed  as  an  advocate 
for  polemical  controversy,  stood  forth  more  openly  and  recklessly  in 
defense  of  the  doctrinal  principles  connected  with  that  practical  system.^ 
In  the  year  411,  Pelagius  and  Coolestius  went  in  company  to  Car- 
tilage, where  the  former,  indeed,  made  but  a  short  stay ;  but  Cojlestius 
tarried  longer.  Hia  ascetic  zeal  and  his  gifts  procui-ed  for  him  friends, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  propose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  presbyter  in  this  church ;  but  meanwhile  vaiious  reports  had  fol- 
lowed him  coneeming  his  Pelagian  eri'ors,  which  here,  where  the  oppo- 
site tendency  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  chiefly  prevMled,  and  where  the 
mind  of  Augustin  had  the  most  decided  influence,  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  injure  hun.^  The  deacon  Panliiius,  of  Milan,  stood  forth  as 
hia  accuser,  before  a  synod  assembled  at  Carthage,  A.D.  412.  Six 
heretical  propositions  were  averted  to  be  held  by  Ccelestius,  which  col- 
lectively were  derived  from  the  following :  That  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
injured  only  hunself,  not  the  whole  human  family  ;  whence  was  drawn 
the  conclusion,  that  children  still  came  into  the  world  in  the  same  state 
in  which  Adam  found  himself  before  the  fall.  From  these  two  propo- 
sitions others  were  deduced,  none  of  which  probably  had  ever  been 

of  him,  in  hia  commonitorium   aJversua  hi3  wrote  tliese  litters  ft'om  a  doisler,  is  cor 

hieresin  Pela^  el  Cccle-m    Pelflgio  ad  n.tt  miiy  nlf.o  remain  n  qneation 

liasait  Ccelestius,  nobilisnatuquilem  otillius  i  An^it  uiius  dc  pcociilo  oij„inali   413, 

lemporia   auduoriaJis    slIioIhsiicus       Au  calU  titlc-t  u3  apectior  lehpi-.  ucoullioc 

KiiBlins3VE,dogeBtisPelHgii,^61  thotlhcBe  Wbetlic  the  aLCOunl  giion  1 1  I'ra.dcatma 

etroneons  doctrines  had  not  onginaled  wuU  tufl  is  correct,  (p   88  )  that  Cceltst  as  had 

the  clergy,  but  with  quibusdam  veluti  mon  also  wntten  a  work  a^Hinat  the  doctniie  of 

achifi.    He  meant  here  probably,  Ccelestius  Iho  tradnction  of  eoals,  before  Pelnffiiis  ap 

along  with  Pelagius.    He  stfleii  them  not  peaied  openlj  us  a  polemic  it,  qupstioiiable 

tWuTar  monks,  donbtJesa  bscauao  Uiej  lived  ■*  Pelu^uf,  who  did  not  hnd  An^  laUn  nt 

riSier  after  the  older  and  freer  manner  of  home  at  Hippo,  had  mitlon  lum  a  leij 

the  aeeetios,  Ihaii  according  to  the  more  icbpecttnl  lellcr     Aueustin  auawci  d  lum 

recent  oi'dor  of  the  CcanobitcB     W  ti     h  i        ft  i  f  u  11>   1         ill    at  hjlfoni 

this  is  to  be  oompnred  what  Gei  i  I                            '''"  '■"^ 

ill  his  work  de  yiris  illustnbu  i'  ™n 

Coelcstina,  when  a  jonng  man  I     (do 

feU  into  the  Pcla^n  doitnncB  \  c  I  tiie 

three  letters  mentioned  m  tin,  t  |   rhajifl, 

Gennadiiis   highly  apphwde,  m»hii„    tin  tl  lh  l1    nil    \i   ill   ii     nl     \[  all  events 

remark,  importBut  for  us    Moralis  siquidem  theru  was  a  lorjdoUcale  nliosion  to  ttie 

in  els  dlctio  nil  vitii  postmodnm  proditi,  importimce  of  the  n_rht  doctrine  concerning 

sed  lotum  ad  rirtutis  incitamentnm  lenuit  grace     He  wiote  to  him.for  e\jrapli,    Jic 

The  tendency  of, which  he  speaks  in  this  Uibnat  tibi  Dominus  bona  qnibus  Simper 

last  clause,  might  very  well  he  also  a  Pela  Bisbonns  — ores  pro  me,  quo  talis  n  Dom 

dan  one ;  but  Geunadins,  himself  a  semi  no  fiam  quakm  me  jam  e^so  nrl  ilrii  is  Ep 

Pelaaan,  had  not  the  sagacity  to  di»cem  U6    But  mithoni doubt, Au,n=iii   nho,on 

this  Pelagian  element  Iving  at  the  root  of  acconnt  of  the  peculiiir  tone  of  hi»  mind, 

the  praeScal  tendencj  but  not  so  elenrh  wis  h  ihtnated  to  such  forms  nt  e\pression, 

expressed.    Hence  he  supposed  Coilestius  mi.ht  thus  esproas  1  im^ulf  viiihuut  having 

must  have  composed  this  treatise  when  a  in  his  rouid  atn  particular  allusion  to  tlio 


Pelagiaoism.    Whether  the 


(s  of  Felatiu! 
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asserted  by  Ccelestius  in  the  form  alleged,  whOe  several  of  them  were 
ascribed  to  him  only  by  inference.  He  sought  to  turn  off  the  whole 
matter  by  maintaining  that  the  dispute  related  to  a  merely  speculative 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  faith. 
He  said  the  only  point  ia  dispute  here  related  in  fact  to  the  question 
concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinftd  nature  ;  ^  whicli  question,  how- 
ever, was  dosely  connected  with  the  more  general  one  concerning  the 
way  in  which  souls  are  propagated.  As  on  the  last  of  these  questions, 
so  also  on  the  first,  various  opinions  had  been  held  in  the  church.  On 
these  points,  notliing  had  been  decided  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine. Oa  account  of  his  own  particular  views,  then,  on  such  a  dispu- 
ted matter,  no  one  could  be  regarded  as  a  tea«her  of  false  doctrine.^ 
Had  he  denied  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  (now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  apostolical  tradition,)  that  charge  might  seriously 
affect  him.  But,  in  truth,  he  also  affirmed  the  necessity  of  this  rit«, 
although  he  entered  into  no  farther  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  its 
necessity.  With  these  evasive  answers,  however,  men  were  in  nowise 
satisfied ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  conderan  the  opinions  which 
he  was  accused  of  maintaming,  he  was  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.^ 

But  more  favorable  for  the  cause  of  Pelagius  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  controversy  was  renewed  in  another  country.  Pelar 
gius,  in  the  year  415,  made  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  the 
controversy  was  spread  to  that  part  of  the  world ;  for  Jerome  was  then 
living  at  Bethlehem,  and  he  midntained  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
Western  church,  and  was  moreover  a  man  whose  interest  in  theological 
plemics  could  easily  he  set  in  movement.  He  agreed  with  Augustin 
m  opposing  the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  the  free-will,  and  con- 
cerning the  freedom  from  corruption  of  human  nature  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  connecti.oni  in  which  this  controversy  seemed  to  him  to  stand  with 
another,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  passionately  interested  him,  he 
was  led  to  attach  to  it  much  the  greater  weight.  Wo  refer  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  Origenistio  disputes.  Jerome  was  inclined  to  trace 
the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  free-will  and  the  moral  powers  of 
man's  nature,  to  the  influence  of  Origen  and  of  Rufinus,  whom  he  now 
so  thoroughly  hated,  and  to  look  upon  Pelagius  as  a  disciple  of  Rufinus, 
In  addition  to  this,  it  happened  that  Jerome,  who  was  so  sensitive  to  all 
personal  attacks,  and  so  slow  to  forget  them,  was  told  that  Pelagius 
had,  on  various  points,  attacked  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  and  his  letter  ag^nst  Jovinian ;  *  and  for  these  reasons  he 
was  already  much  excited  against  him.''  A  young  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
Paulus  Orosius,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Jerome  at  Bethlehem.  This 
person  was  a  disciple  and  an  enthusiaslic  and  servile  follower  of  Au- 
gustin.    His  professed  object  was  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the 

J  De  traduce  peecati.  *  See  vol.  11.  p,  269  ff. 

Quffisdonis  ree  i&la,  non  h^resis.  6  gcg  i,is   biiter  lannta  againsl  Pelagiua 

"  feee  Marias  Mercalor,  common itorium  whose  person  he  desciibes,  wilhouc  munine 

super  nomine  Ccelestii.    Augustin.  de  pec-  him.  in  the  preface  to  his  coimaentarv  on 

caw  ongmia,  c.  IL  Jeremiah. 

VOL.  u.  49* 
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direction  of  Jerome ;  and  he  gave  tlie  latter  a  more  distinct  iwjeonntof 
this  recent  controversy,  and  proposed  to  him  many  questions  relative 
to  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  Jerome  came  out  as  a  writer  against 
Pelagius,  in  the  first  place,  without  mentioning  his  name.^  But  Pelar 
i^us  without  difficulty  found  many  friends  in  the  Oriental  church,  to 
which  he  stood  in  a  very  different  relation,  as  it  concerned  his  system 
of  faith,  from  that  which  he  held  to  the  church  of  the  West.^  To  such 
nice  distinctions  on  the  relation  of  free-will  to  grace,  the  members  of 
the  Oriental  church  were,  in  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  not  accustomed. 
Moreover,  it  had  in  nowbe  occurred  to  any  one  there,  to  give  such 
prominence  to  the  antithesis  between  grace  and  free-will,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Western  church.  Many  of  the  assertions  of  Augiistin 
would  m  this  church  have  ^ven  great  offence.  The  less  men  were  ac- 
quainted here  with  the  disputed  queslaoiis  of  the  Westera  church,  and 
the  less  interest  they  felt  in  them,  the  more  easily  could  they  be  made 
easy  by  the  general  declarations  of  Pelagius ;  and  the  latter  was,  be- 
sides, much  more  at  home  in  the  Oriental  system  of  doctnne,  than  were 
his  opponents. 

When,  in  the  year  415,  Paul  Orosius  appeared  before  a  synod  as- 
sembled under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  John,  (who  had  long  been 
suspected  by  the  friends  of  Jerome,)  and  composed  of  presbyters  con- 
nected with  his  church,  he  supposed  he  should  easily  be  able  to  supplant 
the  monk  and  layman,  by  means  of  the  authoiity  ot  the  great  bi  hop 
whose  mind  ruled  the  North-African  church  ^  But  the  worthy  bisliop 
John,  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  already  distm^jUished  hirasoit  bv  manv 
conflicts  with  blind  zealots,  was  nob  disposed  to  lonl  hs  hind  to  an; 
such  measures  of  oppression.  When  it  -nas  objected  to  PeUgius,  that 
he  taught  doctrines  controverted  by  Auguatm  the  former,  who  would 
do  homage  to  no  human  authority,  rephed,  as  he  might  safely  do  m  the 
Oriental  church,  where  Auguslin's  name  hardly  stood  at  this  time  in  so 
high  authority  as  in  the  church  of  the  West— "And  what  matter  is  it 
to  me  what  Augustin  says  ?  "  *  This  remark  was  sufficient  to  stir  up 
the  indignation  of  Augustin's  enthusiastic  friends.  They  exclaimed 
that  he  who  ventured  to  calumniate  the  bishop  to  whom  the  whole 
North-Afiicaa  church  owed  its  restoration,^  deserved  to  be  excluded 
not  only  fiom  that  assembly,  but  from  the  fellowship  of  the  whole 
church.  But,  without  paying  any  attention  to  this  outcry,  the  bishop 
John  rather  took  the  part  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  put  down  by  dog- 
matic assertions.  Dispensing  with  all  hierarchical  prejudices,  he  allowed 
him,  though  but  a  monk  and  layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  pres- 

I  In  bis  letter  to  Ctcsiphon,  and  in  lis  alB  report  of  Orosius  himself,  j^et  the  latter 

dialoBues.  "^  ^^  confused  ns  to  testify  against  himself. 

»a\is  Jerome  himself  intimates,  in  his       *  Et  qois  est  mihi  Augnstinus'     Per- 

letter  lo  Cteaiphon,  where  he  speaks  of  the  haps,  however,  Pelagms  rtay  not  have  orig- 

.       Son  brought  into  disenssion  by  PelcL-  inally  expressed  the  answer  in  precisely  tlie 

eina:  Qure  ante  literas  tuas  plerosquo  in  form  in  which  the  hosUle  and  embittered 

Oriente  docepit,  nt  per  simuialam  humilita-  Orosius  here  repeats  it  _   .     - 

torn  snperhi^  disc^renl.  '  Doubtless  referring  to  hi9  _  efforts   ra 

8  Althongh  we  beeome  acqumnted  with  healing  the  ecbism  of  the  Donalisla. 
these  proceedings  only  through  the  passion- 
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byters ;  a  proceeding  for  which  he  is  highly  censured  by  Orosius,  who 
complains  that  he  should  permit  a  person  accused  of  manifest  heresy 
— though  to  be  sure  that  person  had  never  as  yet  been  heard  before 
any  ecclesiastical  body  —  to  sit  among  Cathohcs;  a  layman,  to  ait 
among  presbyters.^  The  bishop  John  said,  he  would  now  like  to  be 
Augustia,  that  he  might  pardon  Pelagius  in  Augustin'a  name. 

Pelagius  was  accused  of  maintaining,  that  man  is  without  sin,  and 
can  easily  obey  the  divine  commands  if  he  pleases.  As  the  bishop 
John,  like  the  Orientals  generally,  had  no  very  strict  or  profound  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  he  believed  exam- 
plea  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  law.^  All  that  appeared  to  hun  as  false  was  the  assertion,  that  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  accomplish  this  without  the  divine  assist- 
ance. But  when  Pelagius  acknowledged  the  divine  assistance  to  be 
necessary  here,  the  bishop  was  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  quite 
foreign  from  him  to  propose  to  the  former  such  questions  as  would 
have  been  proposed  to  him  in  the  Western  church,  with  a  view  to  draw 
from  him  an  explanation  of  what  he  understood  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance. He  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  expressed  in  those  general 
terms  ;  and  any  one  who,  after  this,  was  still  bent  on  detecting  heresy 
in  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  seemed  to  him  to  detract  himself  from  the 
power  of  divine  grace.  Finally,  the  accusers  of  Pelagius  repeatedly 
affirmed,  that  both  the  parties  belonged  to  the  Latin  church ;  and 
hence  the  question  was  one  which  only  in  the  Latin  church  could 
be  rightly  understood.  The  bishop  John  conceded  this,  and  agreed 
that  the  subject  should  he  referred  to  the  Roman  bishop  Lmoeent, 
and  meanwhile  both  parties  should  cease  all  further  attacks  on  each 
otiier. 

This  attack  on  Pelagius  having  issued  in  a  manner  so  httle  favorable 
to  their  views,  the  hostile  party,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  West,  who  probably  held  their  consultations  at  Bethle 
bem,^  determined  to  renew  the  assault  before  another  bishop,  and  a 
still  more  numerous  assembly.  In  the  same  year,  the  two  deposed 
Western  bishops,  Heros  of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  (Aquce,) 
appeared  as  the  accusers  of  Pelagius,  before  a  synod  assembled  at 
Itiospolis  in  Palestine,  under  the  presidency  of  Eulogius,  bishop  of 
Cicsarea.     The  propositions  laid  to  his  charge  on  this  occasion  were 


I  The  words  of  Orosiua  are :  Videlicet  neeount  of  tlie  decision  of  thia  Hssembly : 

Iiiiciira   in  consesau  presbj'tei'oram,  raura  Qnie  sentcntin  omnem  in  mnlum  conspl- 

hiereseos  niiuiil'estie  ill  medio  Catholicorum,  rantem  societatem  ab  invicem  separavit 

sedere  priecepit.  Augnslin,  de  gestis  Pelagii,  { 54,    And,  in 

'  He  appealed  lo  what  had  been  said  of  fael,  Heros  and  Lssarns  did  actuallj  refam 

Zechariah  and  of  Elizaheth,  Luke  1;  to  to  ihe  West    He  misht,  liien,  ha»e  had 

God's  command  given  to  Abraham  [hat  he  good  grounds  for  considering  all  these  nu- 

should  walk  before  him,  and  be  pcrfeeC;  dertakings  as  the  concerted  plan  of  a  parlj, 

which  presupposed  the  possibility  of  the  which  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of 

thing  reguired.  bringing  about  his   condemnation  in  the 

"  A  significant  hint  on  this  point  is  con-  Oriental  church,    Tet  if  the  whole  Ihmg 

tained  in  a  letter  of  Pelagius  lo  a  presbyter  had  in  this  case  been  previously  eoncocle^ 

who  was  his  friend,  written  after  the  conela-  tlie  points  of  compWnt  wotild,  in  all  proba- 

aonof  the  second  coundl,and  ^ving  an  hility,  not  have  been  bo  unskilfnUyarrangsd. 
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partly  statements  in  which,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  heretical  element 
could  not  be  easily  detected,  and  on  which,  by  means  of  superadded 
explanations,  Pelagius  might  easily  come  to  an  understanding  with  his 
judgea.i  The  members  of  thia  council  were  also  disposed  to  ask  no 
nirther  questions,  provided  only  that  grace  and  free-will  were  both 
eqnally  maintained  ;  and  accordingly  Pelagius  found  it  not  difficult  to 
satisfy  his  judges.  He  was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine,  "  that 
man,  if  he  pleases,  can  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  perfect  purity  from  sin  among  niaakiad."  This  he  explmned 
by  saying,  that  he  who  is  converted  from  sin  may  live  without  sin  by 
his  own  efforts  and  God's  grace  ;  but  that  he  is  not,  for  this  reason, 
placed  also  beyond  the  reach  of  aU  temptations.  Understood  with  these 
limitations,  the  synod  were  likewise  all  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was 
now  required  of  him,  that  he  should  pronounce  sentence  of  condenma^ 
fion  against  all  who  taught  the  contrary.  He  consented  ;  yet  on  the 
singular  condition,  that  he  might  condemn  them  aa  fools,  not  as  here- 
tics.^ Furthermore,  some  of  the  propositions  which  had  come  from 
Ccelestius  were  read  f<i  him ;  but  for  these,  he  maintained  that  he  was 
not  to  be  held  accountable,  since  they  were  none  of  his.     He  was  even 


eos  ignibns  esse  exnrendos."    It  is  mosi  In  cliis  propoBition,  the  e 

probable — whiob  is  also  confinned  by  An-  lo  tlie  orthodox  faith  (uJmits,  of  coarse,  tA 

gaatin'fl  remark  on  this  pasaagis  in  his  book  being  more  easily  fotind  than  the  herotical, 

degeails  Pelagii, — that  Pelagins  had  com-  The  heretical  sense,  it  maybe  conjectured, 

bated  those  wljo  held  out  &e  promise  of  lay  in  tJie  asaeruon,  that  men  could  obtain 

final  salvation  to  a  dead  chnrch-fairii,  i:ot  aalvation  by  observance  of  the  law;  that 

connected  with  a  change  of  heart,  but  sub-  there  was  ajustilin  legis.    Seebelow. 
sisling  along  with  a  vicious  hfe,  at  least        '  AnathematizotHnqnamstDltos,  non  tan< 

after  snlFeiing  diseiplinaiy  punishment  in  qaara  bisretiios.     It  is  evident  that  the 

the  ignis  put^atorins.    See  above,  p.  S7T.  synod  here  pixweeded  in  a  very  superficial 

Uis  Eiucere  zeal  for  morality  may  perhaps  way,  with  little  regard  for  rigid  and  precise 

have   moved  him  to  deny   altogether  tfie  dogmatic  notions.    It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 

doctrine   of    such   an   ignis   ptu'gatoiins.  what  it  was  that  Fclagius  really  condemned. 

When  this  proposition  was  brought  before  If  he  meant  lo  condemn  those  who  taught 

him,  iio  appealed  in  defense  of  his  asaeruon  that  there  were  sinless  men,  the  purport  of 

10  the  word  of  Christ  himself,  Matth.  25 :  46 ;  his  declaration  may  have  been,  that  the 

and  whoever  believed  otherwise,  he  added,  question  did  not  relate  10  a  doctrine,  bnt  to 

was  an  Origenist.    With  this  the  synod  was  a  fact.    A  false  doctrine — lie  must  have 

satislicd;  for  the  Ongenistic  doctrine  coti-  meant,  in  tills  case,  to  say — could  only 

ceming  the  amiaiTuaraai!  had  alwaja  had,  arise  when  it  was  asserted  that  such  persons 

thongh  not  all,  j^it  the  majority  of  the  had  so  lived  tiHlioat  grace.    Otherwise,  lo 

most  infinential  voices  in  the  church  against  affirm,  as  a  matter  of  ^ct,  this  which  was 

it.    But  had  Pelagins  unfolded  his  views  contrary  to  experience,  ought   not  to   be 

more  fully,  and  also  represented  the  doc-  called  false  doctrine,  but  foohshneaa.    But 

trine  of  Uiat  purgatorial  fire  as  an  Orige-  if  we  suppose  this,  Peli^ius  could  not  be 

iiiscic  heresy,  the  members  of  die  council  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  surrendering 

would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  easily  satis-  his  own  convictions,  or  of  contradicting 

fied.     Another  assertion  was:.  Qnoniam  himself.    Or  perhaps  he  meant  to  condemn 

plus  facirans  quam  in  lege  et  evangelio  jus-  those  who  taught  that  men  conid  lead  sinless 

sum  est,  In  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  lives  wilbont  the  help  of  divine  grace.    Bnt 

die  consilia  evangelica,  which  was  so  inti-  when  we  consider  what  a  broad  conception 

maCely  connected  with  the  monastic  system  Pelagins  connected  with  Ihe  (erm  grace,  it 

of  morals,  and  in  which  Pelaaus  (see  above,  may  easily  be  explained  that  he  meant  to 

p.  577)  might  certainly  find  some  snpport  say:  Those  who  declared  grace  coald  be 

for  his  system.    Pelagins  tites  iu  defence  dispensed  with  in  order  to  a  sinlcsa  iife, 

of  this  proposition  the  remark  of  Paul,  1  Cor,  deserved  to  be  styled  fools  and  madmen  for 

7 :  S5,  ia  recommendation,  a^  it  was  gene-  teaching  a  doctrine  so  perlectly  absurd. 
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readj  to  condemn  them,  although  it  would  seem  as  if  he  could  not  do 
it,  without  also  condemning  many  of  Ha  oim  doctrines.  But  perhaps 
the  matter  was  made  easy  to  him,  by  hastily  reading  over  the  proposi- 
tions, and  forbearing  to  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries.^  As  the  result 
of  the  whole  badness,  Pelagius  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  From  the  relation  of  Pelagius  to  the  Oriental  church, 
we  may  infer  that  he  found  many  fiienda  tbere,  especially  among  the 
monks  ;  and  this  passionate  class  of  men  may  have  resorted  to  many 
measures  in  support  of  the  party  of  Pelagius,  of  which  the  latter  him- 
self wholly  disapproved.  Moreover,  Jerome,  by  his  passionate  and 
overhearing  temper,^  by  his  reproachful  abuse  of  the  bishops  of  this 
country,  may  have  rendered  hhnself  hateful  to  many,  who  now  sought 
to  take  their  revenge  on  him.  But  whatever  the  truth  may  be  with 
regard  to  those  violent  proceedings  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
cldsters  at  Bethlehem  after  the  triumph  obtained  by  Pelaf^us  at  the 
council  of  Diospolis,  yet  ccrtdnly  the  accounts  of  them,  ail  of  which 
may  in  the  endhe  traced  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  which  deserves 
but  little  confidence  in  matters  so  nearly  concerning  himself  and  hia 
personal  enemies,^  are  not  sufBciently  distinct  and  well  authenticated, 
to  enable  us  correctly  to  judge  to  what  extent  Jerome  was  to  blame  in 
this  affsur,  and  whether  any  party  of  Pelagius  had  a  hand  in  it,  and,  if 
so,  what  they  did.  One  thing  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  it  was 
quite  foreign  from  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to  intermeddle  with  such 
business.  Had  it  been  possible  really  to  bring  any  such  accusation 
against  lum,  his  enemies  assuredly  would  not  have  long  delayed  to  pro- 
duce the  more  definite  testimony  which  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent 
demanded. 

The  verdicts  of  these  two  councils  were  now  made  the  most  of  by 
the  party  of  Pelagius,  to  justify  their  own  orthodoxy.  Their  opponents, 
it  is  true,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  falter  at  these  decisions ;  yet  they 
took  different  measures  according  to  their  different  turns  of  mind.  The 
violent  Jerome  did  not  hesitate  to  fix  a  susjjieion  of  Pelagian  heresy 
on  the  synod  itself.*  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  show, 
in  his  work  de  gestis  Pelagii,  tiiat  the  synod  hati  only  suffered  itself  to 
be  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  explanations  of  Pelagius,  but  that,  by 
the  anathemas  which  it  prescribed  to  him,  it  had  in  reality  condemned 
bis  peculiar  doctrines.  Here,  we  must  admit,  he  went  on  the  erroneous 
supposition,  that  as  Christian  truth  is  but  one,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  but  one,  therefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  held  by  this  synod 
must  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  whole  Oriental  church, 

1  It  is  vt'ry  possible   thnt,  as   Augnsrin  fcrd   tivtvS  i!a%<iKTE<j3ai    Tay    TiSyuv    tS/v 

remarks,  (lie  gestis  Pelagii,  {  57,)  in  a  brief  /ipej^v  xi'i'n'   is   tootov  tov   uviipOf  oi jil) 

transcript  of  fliose  proceedings,  he  may,  not  uyioc  i.i^p   tif  touc  Toirovf  o/b^oei,  iMa 

without  good  reasons,  have  left  out  thees-  Masi  aliTov  S  l^mo;  aal  iiixpi  njfl  l&oi 

press  condemnation  of  those  propositions  hie/^ori. 
of  Cffllcstins.  ''  See  the  conolosion  in  An^nstin's  book 

^  Palladiiis,  who  to  be  sure  belonged  to  a  de  gestis  Pelagii,  and  thiee  lettei-s  of  ihe 

party  hostiielv  disposed  to  Jerome,  repre-  lioman  bistibp  Innocent, 
lents  another  as  saying  of  liim  (hist  lansi.        «  He  styles  it  (ep.  81)  svnodus  miserab 

aca,  a  "8) ;  Toaabnp  iaxev  ^aniioMlav,  dig  ilis. 
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As  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  these  Orieotal  church  assemblies, 
it  was  sought,  moreover,  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Innocent.  Tiiree  letters  were  therefore  addressed  to  him  from  the 
North-African  church,  in  the  year  416; — one  from  a  synod  held  at 
Carthage  ;  the  second,  from  one  held  at  Mileve  in  Numidia ;  the  third^ 
from  five  North-African  bishops,  of  whom  Augustin  was  one.  In  these 
letters,  they  accused  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  of  maintaining  free-will 
in  a  way  that  excluded  grace,  and  of  denying  grace  in  the  peculiar 
Christian  sense,  since  they  did  not  place  it  in  an  inwai-d  actuation  and 
communication  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  but  only  understood  tfaereby, 
either  the  gifts  and  powers  bestowed  on  man  by  creation,  or  the  out 
ward  revelation  by  the  law,  or  the  for^veness  of  sin.  They  were  also 
accused  of  denying  the  necessity  of  bapUsm  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  infants.  At  the  same  time  these  bishops  sent  him  a  book  of  Pelar 
gius,  in  which  they  had  marked  several  passages,  which  he  was 
requested  to  notice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  also  sought  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  Roman  bishop.  Pelagius  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  defended  himself  against  both  the  charges ;  namely,  that  he  assert- 
ed a  free-will  standing  in  no  need  of  grace,^  and  that  he  demed  tho 
necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  infants.^  With 
this  letter,  he  sent  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  fully  unfolded  his 
orthodoxy  on  those  pointe  which  had  no  connection  with  thb  contro- 
versy. On  the  matters  in  dispute,  he  declared  himself  with  less  distinc- 
ness,  and  also  indulged  himself  a  good  deal  in  special  pleading,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents  m  an  unfavorable  li^t ; 
attacking,  though  without,  naming  him,  Jerome  ia  particular,  who,  in- 
deed, by  his  esaggerations  in  controversy,  and  his  arguments,  which 
were  often  spun  out  and  lost  in  mere  play  and  sophistry,  exposed  many 
a  weak  point  to  his  adversaries.^    Pelagius,  on  this  occasion  also, 

1  Liberum  sic  confilemnr  urbiMum,  at  T.  IV.  ed.  Martianay.     Again,  Polagius 

dienmus,  nos  indigcro  Dei  semper  auxilio.  said,  we  condemn  tliose  who  affirm  lia  tl  e 

^  Beepeeting  his  doctrine  couceming  the  Son  of  God  was  necossititcd  to  u  hat 

baptism  of  ii&nts,  see  below.    Tlie  frag-  was  false  by  the  power  of  the  fle  h    ad 

menla  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Angus-  thai,  on  acconnt  of  bia  assiunption  o  Unman 

tin.  de  gratia  Chrisli,  c.  30,  32,  et  33,  and  natnre,  he  could  not  do  all  wliich  h         ed 

de  pecciito  originali,  e.  17  et  21.  In  one  respect^  so  far  as  it  xegai  sea 

*  Polagins  aajs  accordingly,  he  abhorred  proposition,  this  charge  was  unjn  t.    Je- 

tlie  blasphemieB  of  those  who  taught  that  rome,  for  instance,  had  asserted —      n    as 

Giod  bad  commanded  men  to  do  hnpossibil-  hig'authorily  the  passages  in  Matth  26   39 

ities,  and  that  tSod's  commands  could  not  John  5;  30 — that  Jcsns,  in  speaking  as  a 

bo  fulilled  by  individnals,  but  only  by  ail,  man,  had  not  made  himself  independent  of 

colleotively  and  in  common.    This  remark  God,  nor  asciibed  to  himself  any  seif-suffl- 

is  aimed  against  the  doctrine  held  alike  by  ciency  grounded  in  human  nature;  while, 

Augnsdn  and  Jerome,  ^at  human  nature,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pelagians  would  fain 

In  its  pit«ent  state,  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  claim  for  themselTes  an  independence  and 

divine    law  —  espedally   in    tlie   form   in  self-sufficiency,  which  Christ  himself  had 

which  it  had  been  expressed  by  Jerome,  nerer  thought  of  asserting.    But  the  objec- 

when  be  said,  that  as  at  present  everything  tion  was  just  with  reference  to  the  first  of 

^ood  among  men  was  in  some  respect  or  those  propositions ;  for,  dting  the  passage  in 

01  her  defective  or  partial,  so  they  mutually  John  7:  10,  which  Porphyry  had  seized 
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assei-ted  a  free-ivill  constantly  atandiog  in  need  of  the  divine  assistance ; 
and  be  charged  hb  opponents  with  msuntaiEing  partly  the  Manichean 
doctrine,  that  certain  men  (those  who  do  not  participate  of  gi-ace)  can- 
not avoid  sin,  partly  the  Jovinian,  that  certain  men  (the  predestinate) 
are  hy  nature  incapable  of  sm.  He  himself  taught,  on  the  contrary, 
that  man  is  always  capable  both  of  sinning  and  of  not  sinning. 

The  Eoman  bishop,  Innocent,  received  those  letters  froml,he  North- 
African  church,  before  the  letter  and  confession  of  faith  sent  by  Pelagius 
could  reach  him.  Innocent,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters,  ivas, 
a  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  nature  to  grace,  a  decided 


opponent  of  the  Pelagian  system  :  it  would  seem  also,  that  he  pene- 
trated more  deeply  than  others  into  the  original  grounds  of  this  whole 
mattei  of  dispute.^  Still,  it  'cannot  be  inferred,  however,  from  any 
declarations  of  his,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  his  system  with  Auguatin. 
On  the  contraiy,  an  intimation  is  given,  that,  inasmuch  aS'  he  held  the 
communications  of  divine  grace  to  be  dependent  on  the  worth  of  indi- 
viduals, he  accoidingjy  diSered  from  Augustin  in  an  important  point.^ 
Yet,  at  all  events,  the  heretical  matter  in  the  Pelagian  doctrines  first 
attracted  his  notice ;  and  of  any  difference  between  his  own  views  and 
those  of  the  North  Africans,  he  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  conscious. 
Moreover,  the  North-African  church  had  already  conciliated  his  favor- 
able regard  by  appealing  to  his  decision  on  such  a' matter  of  dispute. 
After  having  bestowed  praise,  then,  on  the  North-African  bishops,  be- 
cause as  in  duty  bound  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  church  of 
Peter,  to  which  all  the  great  concerns  of  entire  Christendom  should  be 
ultimately  referred,  he  a^ured  them  of  hia  full  acquiescence  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines. 

But  soon  after,  in  the  year  416,  Innocent  died  ;  and  his  successor 
Zosimua  had  already  been  invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  when  the 
letter  of  Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome.  Zosimua,  in  all  probability,  had 
not  the  same  doctrinal  system  as  hia  predecessor.  Perhaps, -as  his 
name  might  indicate,  he  was  of  Oriental  descent ;  and  his  dogmatic 
tendency  on  the  controverted  points  may  have  been  akin  to  that  of  the 
East ;  all  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  shown  in  his  first  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  North-African  church.  Hence  hia  sentence  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  former.  Neither  were  there 
wanting  in  Rome  individuala  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines, and  who  contributed  to  dispose  his  mind  to  look  upon  them  with 

referenda,  which  were  eiUier,  like  many  of  esses  efiecit  1  Et  cni  pulHS  debcre,  quod 
the  sayiiiga  of  Jerome,  sounding  words  -viTis,  qnomodo  non  pnlas  ilH  debero  quod 
wilJiout  Hny  renaonable  meaning,  or  must  quotidianam  ejus  eonsequendo  graliara  tali- 
have  heen  intended  to  mean  that  the  weak-  ter  vivis ! 

ness  of  the  sensuous  nature  cvea  in  Christ  "  Innocent,  ep.  ad  Conoil.  Carlliiig.  ^  7. 

rendered  it  necessary  to  deylate  from  the  Of    the   Pelasians :    Quis  tantua  illorum 

strict  law  of  veracity.    L.  c.  f,  519,  20,21.  pectora  error  ohcteOat,  ut  si  Ipsi  nullam  Dei 

1  He  perceived  (see  below)  that  this  dis-  gratiam  sentiunt,  quia  nee  digni  sunt  nee 

pnto  was  connected  with  a  different  way  of  taercntar.     To   be   unro,  Augustin  wonid 

regarding  the  relation  of  God's  providence  have  no  dilBculty  in  explfuning  this  accord- 

to  creation,  { 3.    Epistola  ad  Concil,  Car-  ing  to  his  own  sense,  by  simfdy  supposing 

tiatg.    Ergo  eris  tibi  in  providendo  praa-  the  dignitas  aiid  the  mertri  to  he  qualiiies 

slantior,  quam  potest  in  eo  esse,  qui  te  nt  depetiding  on  fiie  communication  of  grace. 
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favor.  "While  Iimocent  was  living,  such  inclividuala  would,  of  course, 
keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.^  At  present,  they  could  more  openly 
avow  themselves. 

Under  these  more  favorable  eireumstanees,  Ccelestius  himself  ap- 
peared in  Rome.  He  handed  over  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  well  suited  doubtless  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the  more  profound  connection  and  coher- 
ence of  individual  doctrines  with  the  whole  system  of  Christian  faith, 
and  hence  was  in  no  condition  to  foi-m  a  correct  judgment  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  controverted  points.  He,  too,  firat  unfolded  at 
large  the  pure  doctrines  on  matters  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  dispute,  and  then,  as  before,  sought  to  reduce  the  disputed 
matters  to  mere  questions  of  speculative'  controversy,  such  as  related  to 
the  propagation  of  sin,  which  was  connected  with  the  question  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  souls.  "  If  some  questions  have  been  started  which 
do  not  concern  the  faith,  and  respecting  which  multitudes  have  differed, 
it  had  never  entered  hia  thoughts  to  establish  anythmg,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  doctrine  ;  but  he  would  very  cheerfully  allow  himself  to  he 
corrected,  where  he  had  erred  as  a  man,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  maintained  anew,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  wHoh  by  the  rule 
of  the  universal  church  mast  be  imparted  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
was  altogether  independent  of  those  questions,  because  our  Lord  had 
resolved  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  bestowed  only  on  'the 
baptized ;  and  because  the  powers  of  nature  did  not  suffice  for  this,  it  ■ 
must  be  imparted  by  grace.  But,  by  so  doing,  he  meant  in  nowise  to 
approve  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  propagation  of  sin ;  for  sin,  as  it  con- 
sisted in  a  determination  of  the  will,  could  not  be  derived  from  nature.^ 
The  point  of  view  in  which  Coslestius  placed  this  matter,  certainly 
appeared  very  clear  in  the  outset  to  Zosimus  ;  for  it  seemed  sufficient 
to  him  that  free-will  and  grace  should  be  equally  maintained,  and  all 
the  rest  pertaining  to  the  relation  of  these  two  to  each  other  seemed  to 
■  him  to  belong  among  the  idle  questions  of  the  schools.  Ccelestius  had 
several  audiences  with  the  Roman  bishop  himself,  and  always  explained 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  Add  to  this,  that  the  two 
bishops,  Heros  and  Lazarus,  by  whom  the  complaints  had  been  brought 
against  Pelagius  at  the  council  of  DiospoSis,  were  well  known  to  him  as 
turbulent,  mischievous  men ;  and  accordingly  the  whole  affair  would 
the  more  readily  appear  to  him  aa  a  mere  ebullition  of  passion,  the  less 
he  understood  of  its  real  nature.  Besides,  Pelagius  lud  accompanied 
his  letter  to  Rome  with  a  lettpr  from  the  bishop  Praylus  of  Jerusalem, 
by  whom  he  was  completely  justified. 

Accordingly  Zosimus  wrote  to  the  North-African  bishops  on  the 
afftur  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  two  letters,  which  must  have  struck 
these  bishops  with  some  surprise,  expresang  as  they  did  a  judgment  so 

1  Innocentii  epistola  a3  quinque  cpisco-  Iiommibns  qnispinm  igiioraiiliie  error  ob- 
pos,  i  2.  repsil,  vestra  sententia  corrigiitiir. 

*  Prater  Mem  quiestionea.    Si  forle  ut        '  See  Angnslin.  dc  pcccalo  onsinali,  c.  S. 
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entirclj  difFerent  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  reproaches  them 
for  not  having  entered  into  a  careful  exanunation  of  this  matter,  and 
for  having  so  easily  given  credit  to  the  charges  of  trifling  and  mis- 
chievous men.  He  gave  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  Pelagius  and  Coetestius.  Of  Pela^us'  letter  he  said,  it  agreed 
wholly  with  the  oral  declarations  of  Coelestiua.  "  Would  that  some 
one  of  you,"  he  writes  to  the  bishops,  "had  been  present  when  the 
letter  was  read  !  How  rejoiced  and  surprised  were  all  the  pious  men 
who  heard  it !  Scarcely  could  some  refrsun  from  tears  to  find  that  men 
so  thoroughly  orthodox'  could  yet  be  made  objects  of  suspicion.  Was 
there  a  single  passage  in  the  letter,  where  grace  or  the  divine  assist- 
ance was  not  mentioned  ? "  ^  It  would  appear,  then,  that  Zosimus, 
when  he  heard  the  words  grace  and  divine  assistance  so  often  repeated, 
had  never  even  thought  of  any  different  determination  of  the  concep- 
tion associated  with  those  words,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  high- 
est degree  unjust  that  those  who  expressed  themselves  after  this  man- 
ner should  be  accused  of  denying  grace.  He  gave  the  North-African 
bishops  to  understand,  that  they  had  gone  over  the  limits  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  raised  a  controversy  on  ques- 
tions which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  faith.  He  had 
reminded  Ccelestius,  he  wrote,  and  the  priests  from  various  countries 
who  were  present,  that  such  knotty  aiid  moot  points  and  such  foolish 
disputes  had  sprung  from  that  pestilent  contagion  of  an  idle  curiosity, 
then  spreading  on  all  sides,  which  led  each  man  to  misemploy  his  mind 
and  his  uncontrolled  power  of  speech  in  affecting  to  know  more  than 
holy  scripture  revealed.  He  entreated  them,  in  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  apostolic  see,  that  they  would  submit  their  reason  to  the  Bible, 
as  it  was  explained  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  In  his 
first  letter,  relating  only  to  Cfelestius,  he  decided  that  either  an  accuser 
must  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  who 
could  show  that  Cojlestius  thought  difierently  from  what  he  had  expres- 
sed in  his  own  declarations,  or  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  pre- 
sume to  call  in  question  his  orthodoxy  after  such  manifest  proofs  of  it. 
It  may  be  easily  understood,  that  a  man  who  could  so  express  him- 
self must  have  differed  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  although 
he  did  not  precisely  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  Pelagian  system,  nor 
perhaps  accurately  understand  it ;  and,  in  fact,  may  not  have  had  any 
exact  knowledge  of  doctrinal  matters  at  all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
suppose  that  Zosimus  was  one  of  those  Roman  ecclesiastics  who  sought 
to  make  themselves  familiar  only  with  the  liturgical  forms  and  pracMcal 
business  of  the  church,  but  took  no  interest  in  theological  studies. 
And  in  this  case  it  would  admit  of  being  readily  explained,  how,  without 
any  independent  theological  judgment  of  his  own,  he  was  liable  to  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  others,  as  at  present  by  the  influence  of 
the  Pelagian  party  existing  in  Rome.^ 

1  Tales  etiam  absolute  fldei.  "  See  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Hoaorias, 

'  Eslne  ullua  locus,  in  quo  Dei  gratia  vel    hereafter  to  be  cited, 
sdjatorium  prKtermissum  sit  t 
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The  North-African  bishops,  aficustomed  already,  in  less  important 
matters,  to  assert  their  independence  in  opposition  to  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  Roman  hishops  to  a  supreme  judicial  authority,  had  no 
inclination  to  sacrifice  a  doctrinal  conviction  of  so  much  weight  to 
themselves,  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  man  in  whom  the  inherited 
authority  of  a  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  theological  judgment  resting  on  its  own  independent  grounds. 
Accordingly  they  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  in  the  name  of  a 
council  assembled  at  Carthage,  a  letter,  in  which,  probably  with  all 
professions  of  respect,  they  protested  against  his  decision,^  They  gave 
Zosimus  to  understand,  that  ho  had  too  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  vague  declarations  of  Coelestiua.  The  decided  language 
of  these  bishops,  combined  with  many  other  powerful  influences  from 
without,  had  already  produced  such  an  effect,  that  Zosimus  began  to 
assume  another  tone,  although  he  was  quite  careful  not  to  recede  in 
the  least  from  his  claims  to  supreme  judicial  authority.  In  a  second 
letter,  he  praised,  indeed,  anew  the  decisive  authority  of  tie  apostolic 
chair,  and  defended  himself  ag^nst  the  reproach  of  lightness  and  over- 
haate  in  his  investigations  and  decisions ;  yet  he  already  ceases  to  make 
further  mention  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  earlier  letters  in  favor  of 
Pelagius  and  of  Ccelestius ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Af- 
ricans, he  suspended  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  until  after  further 
examination.  The  North-African  bishops,  however,  were  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  wait  for  a  foreign  decision.  They  anticipated  this  bj  a  decis- 
ion on  their  own  part.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year 
418,  they  drew  up  nine  canons,  in  which  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
moral  condition  of  human  nature,  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  and 
concerning  baptism,  were  defined  and  settled  in  a  way  opposed  to  the 
system  of  Pelagius.  In  this  document  were  expressed  the  doctrines 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man ;  of 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin ;  of  grace,  as  an  inward  communication 
of  the  divine  life,  from  which  alone  all  truly  good  actions  could  spring. 
The  fourth  canon  asserts :  "  Let  him  be  accursed  who  says,  the  grace  of 
God,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  justified  through  Ohrigt,  refers  merely  to 
the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  not  to  assistance  to  secure  us  against  fall- 
ing under  sin  for  the  future."  V. :  "  Who  teaches  that  this  grace  helps 
us  to  keep  from  sinning,  only  so  far  as  it  opens  our  minds  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  commands,  so  that  we  are  made  acquainted  witli 
what  we  must  strive  after  and  what  we  must  avoid ;  but  that  it  does 
notftestow  on  us  a  dbposition  to  love,  and  a  faculty  to  practise,  such 
commands.  For  whereas  the  apostle  says,  '  Knowledge  pufleth  up,  but 
charity  edifieth,'  it  would  be  very  impious  to  believe,  that  we  have  the 
grace  of  Christ  in  oriJer  to  that  which  puffeth  up,  but  not  in  order  to 

1  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  letter  has  have  supposed,  that  by  ibis  was  meant  the 

not  reached  us;  and  we  can  only  surmise  lellecsentutan  earlier  period  by  the  bishopa 

il9  conlenta  from  the  answer  given  to  it  by  to  Innocent;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 

Zkisimns.    Zosimus  mentions  in  his  leWor  that  the  oWeWniioconlainedin  the lotcrietlor 

an  obtestaiio,  which  llie  Nortb-Afi'ican  bish-  of  the  Africans,  which  is  lost,  ought  here  to 

ops  had  sent  to  Rome.    Many  loameil  men  be  understood. 
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that  which  edifieth ;  while,  in  truth,  both  are  the  gift  of  God,  not  only 
that  ive  know  what  we  must  do,  hut  also  that  we  love  it  id  order  to  do 
it ;  that  so  where  love  edifieth,  knowledge  may  not  puff  up."  Further- 
more, m  the  sixth  canon  the  tenet  was  condemned,  that  grace  laerely 
renders  more  easy  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  could  aJso  be  fulfilled 
without  it.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  alleged  that  Christ  had 
not  said,  "  Without  me  ye  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  do  anything ; 
but  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."     John  15 :  5. 

But  as  the  Roman  bishop  had  so  preponderant  an  influence  in  the 
Western  church,  and  as  his  influence  could  effect  so  much  even  at  the 
imperial  court,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Africans  to  secure  t 
their  ground  in  that  quarter,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain  over  the  s 
civil  power  against  Zosimus.  According  to  Augustin's  principles  ^ 
we  have  already  explained  them  in  the  history  of  the  Donatist  controversy, 
—  no  hesitation  ought  to  he  felt,  but  it  should  rather  be  considered  a 
duty,  to  call  upon  the  civil  power  to  repress  unchristian  errors.  The 
connection  of  Augustin  with  the  count  Valerius  may  doubtless  have 
contributed  to  procure  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  in  this  pres- 
ent case ;  as,  in  fact,  Augustin  himself,  in  a  controversial  tract  relating 
to  these  matters,  which  he  dedicated  to  Valerius,  intimates  that  the 
latter  had  deserved  well  of  the  truth  for  his  exertions  in  this  cause.^ 

Accordingly,  from  the  year  418  and  onward,  there  appeared  several 
edicts,  couched  in  a  style  more  theolo^cal  than  imperial,  against  Pelar 
gins  and  Coslestius,  and  their  adherents.^ 

The  bishop  Zosimus  was  not  decided  enough  in  his  theolo^eal  views 
and  character  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground  against  such  authori- 
ties ;  and  besides  this,  he  was,  no  doubt,  closely  pressed  at  home  by  a 
powerful  anti-Pelagian  party,  which  had  long  maintained  itself  in  the 
conflict  with  the  other  side.  Coastanlius,  a  man  of  some  rank,  who 
had  left  the  post  of  Vicar  of  Rome,  (vioarius  urbu,')  and  become  a 
monk,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  former  party  ^     Ccelestius  was  now  to 


'  Do  nnpliia  et  conoupiscentia,  1. 1,  c  I.  ^  3. 
Profanis  istis  novitaiibus,  quibns  hie  Oispu- 
tsndo  resiBtimuB,  la  potestato  cnrondo  et 
insWndo  efficaciWr  restitisli.  By  this  An- 
"BStin  drew  upon  hiraselffrom  the  Pelagian 
Julian  the  deserved  reproiich.  that,  as  his 
party  eonid  not  niainlaiu  th^r  cause  by 
reasons,  they  sought  to  supply  (bis  defect  by 
a  resort  to  outward  force.  Qnam  nihil  hi- 
beant,  quod  vi  qua  proteruntur  raiionis 
opponant,  nt  alia  eornm  scripta,  ica  lii  tes- 
tanCnr  lihelh,  qui  dircett  ad  initiEai'ein  vimm 
(qnod  etiam  ipse  proHleri  potest)  aliis  megi^ 
negotiisqoam  litBiTsoci'opiitum.impoteniue 
contra  noa  precantnr  auxilium.  Augnstin, 
however,  does  not  deny  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  civil  power  in  aid  of  this  object;  he 
only  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  he  Hshamed 
for  BO  doing.    He  speaks  of  it  with  ronfi- 

ing  done  notliinsr  but  whnt  was  right :  "  Non 
impolentlEB  contra  vos  procaniur  ausilinm; 
Bed  pro  vobis  poiius,  ut  ab  ausu  eacrilego 


cohibeamini,  Christian'e  potenti^  laudamus 
oBlciuni " 

*  Two  of  theie  ectiets  one  of  ihcm  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishop  Auiehns  of  Caiihage, 
seem  to  hm  e  been  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  Nonh-African  bishops.  Moreover,  the 
remarka  of  the  Pelapan  Julian  presuppose 
tliat  such  a  law  had  been  enai^ed  in  answer 
lo  the  petition  of  the  Noith  Africans :  but 
he  imagines  he  can  interpret  it  lo  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  parly ;  as  mav  be  gathered 
from  the  wonls  of  An^nstin  I.'  III.  c.  Julian, 
c.  I.  §  3.  Sane,  nt  diets,  si  pro  vohis  nolius 
ab  impcratcre  responsum  est.  But  then,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived,  how  Julian 
could  have  given  any  such  interpretation  to 
one  of  the  laws  which  has  come  down  lo  ns. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  law 
intended  is  one  wliich  has  not  reached  our 

^  Pi-osper,  in  his  chronicle,  under  the 
twelfth  consulate  of  Honorius,  says ;  Con- 
slantius  servos  Christ!  ex  vicario  Eom« 
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appear  before  the  Eoraan  bishop,  and  sustain  a  new  examination ;  but 
he  doubtless  foresaw  tho  result,  and  hastily  left  Rome,  Upon  this, 
Kosimus  issued  a  circular  letter,  (tractoria,)  in  which  he  pronouBced  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  Coclestius  and  Pelagiua ;  adopted  the  decis- 
ions of  the  council  of  Carthage  against  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  and 
declared  himself  on  the  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
of  grace,  and  of  baptism,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  North- 
African  church.  Not  without  reason  might  the  Pela^ans  accuse  Zosi- 
mus  and  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  before  shown  themselves  so  favor- 
able to  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  of  denying  the  convictions  they  had 
previously  avowed,  no  matter  whether  it  was  ignorance,  the  force  of 
authority,  or  the  fear  of  man,  which  had  chiefly  contributed  to  produce 
this  change.  1 

When  thus,  through  the  authority  of  the  Western  emperor  and  of 
a  Roman  bishop  wanting  in  independence,  Pelagianism  had  been  con- 
demned, the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  was  sent  to  the  whole  church  of 
the  West,  and  all  bishops  were  required  to  subscribe  it,  in  its  condem- 
nation both  of  the  doctrine,  and  also  of  the  persons  of  Pelagius  and 
Coelestius.^  Those  bishops  who  declined  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
places,  and  banished  from  their  churches ;  ^  a  sentence  which  was  rigor- 
ously executed,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  Pelagianism  had  many  ad- 
herents, and  in  North  Africa. 

Eighteen  bishops  of  Italy  who  met  this  fate  complain,  not  without 
reason,  in  a  letter  composed  by  the  bishop  Julian,  of  Eclanum,  and 
addressed  to  the  bishop  Rufus,  of  Thessalonica,  that,  without  the  con- 
vocation of  a  synod,  subscriptions  were  extorted,  separately  and  indi- 
vidually, from  the  ignorant  bishops,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  at 
that  time  in  the  Western  church.*  Several  bishops  in  the  department 
of  Aquileja,  from  whom  their  metropolitan  Augustin,  the  bishop  of  this 
town,  demanded  their  subscriptions,  sent  to  him  a  covertly  Pelagian 


Carlhnge  to  the  bisbops  of  two  North-Afri- 

tomm   itaiiam    tacliombus   rommovistiH  i  can  provinces,  in  whieb  letter  ha  oalh  upon 

Cur  sedltiones  Bomm  oonductis  popnlis  ex-  ihoee  who  had  not  ^ren  their  signatures  at 

cilastis "!    And  even  though  this  must  be  the  coundl  of  Cai%ago   to  do  it  now  so 

considered  as  the  accusation  of  a  passionate  that  no  room  might  be  lef^  for  euspicion 

opponent,  jel  there  must  be  some  troth  lying  against  any  one    Quo  cum  in  supradiclorum 

ut  the  bottom  here.  biereticorum  damnatione  omnium  vestrum 

'  Jaltan  accuses  Zosimus  of  prevarication,  fuerit  int^ra  subscnplio  nibd  omnmo  sit 

Augustin.  c.  Julian.  Pebujian.  I..  VI.  {  37.  undo  nllius  vel  diss  mulsBouis  vel  neglisen 

He  sajs  of  the  Roman  clergy :  Eos  jnssi-  tiie  vel  occultie  forsitan  pravitatis  aliqua 

onis  terrore  percussos  non  erubuiese  pree-  videaturmento  remaneisee  suspicio 

varicationis  crimen  admitlere,  ul  amlra  jiri-  ♦  In  lolo  pemlui  oecidenu  non  minus  stol 

orem  sealeatifim  snam,  qua  geslia  calholico  tarn  quam  impinm  d<^nia  esse  susce)  turn 

dc^mati  adfuerant,  (sinee  they  were  present  etsimplldbus  epeeopis  sine  conjjre^ntione 

at  uial  assembly  held  nnder  Zosimns,  which  sjnodi  in  locis  suis  sedentibus  ad  hoc  eon 

had  declared  so  tavorably  to  the  cause  of  iirmandum  subacnptionem  enlorCam     The 

Pelagius    and    Ctelestios.)    pronuntiarent  words  dted  in  Aujtustins  letter  of  refnta 

Augustin.  contra  dnas  epistolas  Pelagiauo-  tion,  addresK^d  to  the  It  iman  b  shop  Bon 

mm,  L  11.  k  S.  face,  contra  duaa  ep  atol  i3  Ptl  g  mor  im, 

«  Marins  Mercator,  in  his  comraonitorium  1,  IV.  S  20. 
super  nomine  Ccelestii,  says  of  this  circular : 
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confessiciii  of  faitli,^  drawn  out  in  detail,  declaring  tbat  thoir  C'._ , 

did  not  allow  them  to  condemn  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  persons  who 
were  absent,  and  whom  they  had  not  heard  in  their  own  defence ;  *  and 
they  appealed  to  a  general  council.  But  many,  who  had  resigned  their 
places  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions,  afterwards  testified  repentance, 
and  were  accordingly  restored  again  to  their  spiritual  charges ;  ^  though 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  may  well  be  questioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bishop  Julian,  of  Eclanum  in  Apulia,  &  man  whose 
scientific  attainments  and  pious  life  had  acquired  for  him  universal  re- 
spect, distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  for 
the  defence  of  what  he  deemed  to  he  Christian  truth.  In  predomi- 
nantly leaning  to  the  side  of  the  practical  understanding,  his  intellec- 
tual bent  resembled  that  of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius.  He  unfolded 
their  doctrmes  in  the  most  systematic  form.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  passionate  man  than  his  predecessors ;  but  we  should  not 
forget  the  oppressed  condition  of  his  party.*  In  spite  of  the  imposing 
a,uthority  which  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  had  procured  for  Angus- 
tin  in  the  Western  church ;  in  spite  of  the  authority  which  the  bishops 
of  Rome  derived  from  their  outward  position ;  in  spite  of  the  imperial 
verdict  of  condemnation,  Julian,  the  banished  bishop,  in  various  wri- 
tings defended  his  principles  with  a  freedom  reckless  of  consequences, 
and  in  a  spirit  and  styio  of  language  which  would  have  well  befitted 
the  leader  of  a  dominant  party.  By  his  zeal,  his  scientific  gifts,  and 
his  exemplary  life,  he  was  enabled  to  secure  adherents  to  his  prin- 
ciples. A  person  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  adversaries  reports 
that  in  a  time  of  famine  he  devoted  his  entire  property  to  deeds  of  be- 
nevolence. To  be  sure,  in  the  judgment  of  his  opponents,  there  could 
be  no  honest  intention  in  this  act  of  a  heretic :  it  was  only  a  means  to 
gain  himself  followers.^ 

With  deserved  kdignalion,  showing  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  mind, 
Julian  rebukes  the  cowardice  of  those  of  hia  own  faith  who  supposed,  as 
he  expresses  it,  that  true  discretion  consisted  in  purchasing,  by  the  servil- 
ity of  a  degenerate  soul,  the  insecure  repose  of  a  moment."  He  says 
of  them,  that,  in  the  worldliness  of  their  own  spirit,  they  accused  of 
contention  and  obstinacy  those  who  preferred  to  sufier  any  evil,  rather 
than  to  ^ve  up  their  convictions.  Had  there  been  a  frank  and  manly 
bearing  among  the  bishops,  he  thinks  public  opinion  would  as  certainly 
have  declared  against  the  delusion  of  the  Traductionists,  as  invincible 
reason  destroyed  it.     In  order  to  the  defence  of  truth,  science  and 

1  To  be  found  along  with  some  others,  m  »  See  Qennadins  de  V.  I.  c,  4S.    That 

fte  appendix  W  ihe  tenth  volume  of  the  Julian  acted  as  the  organ  of  a  part/,  k  seen 

Bencllittine  edition  of  Aaguslin  from  opus  imperfect.  I.  I.  c  5i,  where  he 

^  Metnimus  in  abaenlein  et  nobis  inandi-  eajs  it  had  been  entrasted  to  him  by  Sanctis 

tomm  capita  dicUre  sententiam,  niai  cum  vim  noslri  lemporis  confesaorihus  (these  of 

prrescntes  luennt  confulati  course  were  the  confessors  of  Pel^anism) 

"  Manna  Mercator  commonitonnra  super  to  wnte  against  Augaelin. 

nomine  CroltBtn,  c  V  a  Nihil  magis  eautis  convenire  consiliis, 

*  Even  Augnstin  esteemed  him   highly  qnam  degeneris  animi  famnlala  emere  vel 

when  a  young  man.    See  his  ep.  101  to  iiifidara  monientomm  quieiem. 
Julian's  father,  the  Apulian  bishop  Momo- 

voL.  n.  50' 
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courage  (scientia  et  fortitudo)  must  be  united ;  neither  is  of  any  avail 
without  the  other.^ 

Not  without  reason  might  Julian  complain  of  the  oppressive  measures 
against  the  aidherents  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines ;  not  without  reason 
might  he  complain  that  Pelagian  and  Ccelestian  had  been  coined 
into  heretical  names  wherewith  to  terrify  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
that  the  latter  were  constifcuted  judges  on  points  which  they  were  not 
competent  to  understand.^  He  demanded,  on  the  contrary,  that  wise 
and  judicious  men  should  bo  chosen  out  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
whether  ecclesiastics  or  civilians,  to  investigate  the  question ;  such  aa, 
though  few  in  number,  might  yet  be  distinguished  for  reason,  scientific 
cultivation,  and  freedom  of  spirit.^  He  complsuned  that  the  guidance 
of  the  church  had  been  wrested  from  reason,  in  order  that  a  doctrine 
which  recommended  itself  to  the  people  might  have  liberty  to  spread 
everywhere  without  check  or  hindrance.*  He  objects  to  hia  opponents, 
that  they  used  every  means  to  prevent  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  calling 
in  the  secular  power  ;  for  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  force, 
because  they  were  deserted  by  reason.^  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeding  on  his  own  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  we  have 
already  explained,  and  his  idea  of  the  church,  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  which  had  already  decided  the  question,  and  to  the  le- 
gitimate power  of  the  magistracy,  which  is  bound  to  punish  the  propa- 
gators of  error  in  the  same  manner  as  other  evil-doers.  "  Wouldst 
thou  have  no  fear  of  the  magistracy,"  says  he  to  him,  "  then  do  what 
is  right.  But  there  is  nothing  right  in  maintaining  a  heretical,  in  op- 
position to  the  apostolic  doctrine.  The  heresy  which  the  bishops  have 
already  condemned  needs  no  longer  to  be  examined,  but  should  be 
checked  by  the  power  of  a  Christian  magistracy."  •*  Julian  constantly 
made  his  appeal  to  "  reason,"  which  alone  should  examine  and  decide 
on  all  questions.  But  thb  reason  assuredly  had  to  do  only  with  uni- 
versal concepiions;  From  mere  reason  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
what  was  meant  by  ori^nal  sin,  the  need  of  redemption,  and  redemp- 
tion itself.  The  subject-matter  of  these  conceptions  could  be  under- 
Btflod  only  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  soul.  Had  Julian 
consistently  followed  out  his  "  reason,"  he  must  have  gone  a  great 
deal  farther  in  his  negations.  Augustin  could  oppose  to  him  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  not  first  made  to  be  such 
by  this  or  that  bishop,  but  which  was  found  already  present  by  all  aa 
the  one  which  existed  from  the  beginning.     And  the  objection  that  the 

1  Opus  imperfeci  c.  Julian,  at  the  begin-  lare.  c  Julian,  opua  imMrfeetum,  1,  IL  e.  2. 

ning.  *Quod  omnibns  opibus  nogationem  ex- 

'  Qttoi  CoeleslJanonim  Tel  Pelagianorum  aminis  a  mnndi  potcstatibus  comparatis  ; 

nomine  homines  teireamua,  L  II.  c.  Julia-  intelligitis  enim,  agendum  vobis  yi  esse, 

num,484.    That  it  was  endeavored  to  stir  eumdeseriminirationiaaiixilio.  L.c.c.103. 

up  against  tbeni  bomines  de  plebeiia  face  *  Via  non  timere  potestaWra  1  bonum  fac. 

Bellulariornm,  mililes,  scholoelicos  auditori-  Non  eat  aatem  bonnm,  contra  apostolicnm 

ales,  nantaa,  tabemarios,  etc  sensum  exserere  et  aaaerere  bieralicum  sen- 

*PaHi;itasqnam  ratio,  eraditiolibertasque  aum.    Datiinata  ergo  haircBis  ab  episcopis 

BuWimal,  c  3u\ian.  L  IL  }  86.  non  adhuc  eiaminanda,  sed  coercenda  est  a 

*  EMpiunlor  eeclewEe  gubomacula  ratio-  potestatibus  Christiania.    L.  c 
lus,  nt  eracto  coniu  veliflcet  dogma  papa- 
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dictnni  n-is  i  popular  one,  and  agreeable  to  tlie  people,  he  docs  not 
16]  l1  but  admits  tlie  statement  to  be  true  ;  contending  that  it  is  not 
s)  much  in  objection  as  a  commendation,  that  the  doctrine  which 
responds  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church  should  be  dis- 
tmLtly  maiked  "  Such  a  people,"  says  he,  "  Ambrose  did  not  make, 
but  he  found  We  admit  our  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  the  people ; 
for  we  are  the  people  of  Him  ivho  was  for  thb  reason  called  Jesus, 
because  he  ledeemed  his  people  from  their  sins."  ^  And  Julian  him- 
self, on  another  occasion,  agrees  witli  Augustin  in  attaching  importance 
to  the  popular  consciousness,  when  he  appeals  from  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  from  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  arbitrary  imposi- 
tion of  doctnnil  subtileties,  to  the  same  consciousness  ;  though  not  in- 
deed to  the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  but 
to  the  f  jundition  of  the  universal  sense  of  God ;  which  itself,  however, 
isitliout  the  influence  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  been  so  cleariy 
developed.  He  who  on  other  occasions  was  so  used  to  refer  to  the 
learned  and  to  the  more  cultivated  minds,  referred  also  to  the  simple, 
who,  being  occupied  with  the  cares  of  business,  had  received  nothmg 
from  the  schools,  yet  by  faith  aione  had  sought  to  attain  to  the  church 
of  Christ.  He  advised  them  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed 
by  dark  questions ;  but,  while  they  believed  God  to  be  the  true  Creator 
of  men,  to  believe  without  wavering  also,  that  he  is  a  good,  a  true,  and 
a  just  being ;  and  while  they  held  fast  their  conviction  of  this  Trinity, 
they  might  admit  and  approve  every  thing  which  they  beard  agreeing 
with  thb  idea,  while  they  should  let  no  force  of  argument  deprive 
thera  of  this,  but  might  repudiate  every  authority  and  every  party 
which  sought  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary.^ 

The  principles  of  Pelagianism  rigidly  carried  out,  would  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  man's  need  of  redemption  ;  con- 
set[uently,  of  making  Christ  wholly  superfluous ;  hence,  of  giving  an 
entirely  new  shape  to  the  church  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  Yet, 
though  these  principles  were  not  unfolded  with  this  rigid  consistency, 
they  could  not  fail,  if  but  apphed,  so  far  as  they  were  unfolded,  witli  a 
clear  consciousness  of  their  import  and  with  logical  closeness,  to  beget 
a  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  principles  themselves.  This  connection,  however,  never  be- 
ti-ayed  iteelf  in  the  way  in  which  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  were  accus- 
tomed to  present  their  scheme ;  for  only  the  disputed  questions 
respecting  the  character  of  man  were  deemed  of  importance  by  them : 
on  all  other  points  they  adopted  the  common  doctrines,  receiving  them 
without  alteration,  and  without  examining  how  far  they  harmonized 
with  their  fundamental  positions.     Tet  we  have  seen  already,  in  the 

'Tales  populoa  non  fecit,  sed  invenil  ad  ecclcsiani  Chrisii  pervenire  curarunt,  na 
Ambrosius ;  falemur  dogma  nostrum  esse  facile  obscnris  qufcslionibus  teireanlar,  Bed 
popolare,  quia  populus  ejus  sumua,  qui  cradenles,  etc.  Nee  boceis  nlla  via  argu- 
proptei-ea  est  ap])ella,tuJ  Jesns,  quia  ealvom  mentationia  evellat,  sed  deteslemur  omnem 
fecil  populuni  euum  a  peccalis  coram.  L.  auctoritalem  atque  omnem  societalem  con- 
■  ■  ■      Item.     C.Juliaa.LV 
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case  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  how  closely  his  peculiar  views  of  man, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  (in  many  respects)  kindred  Pelagian 
views  we  shall  consider  more  at  large  hereafter, — how  closely  his  doc- 
trine of  human  freedom  was  connected  with  his  peculiar  notions  re- 
specting the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  A  trace  of  this  connection 
we  perceive  in  Julian  of  Eclanura,  who  objects  to  his  opponents,  that,  if 
they  did  not  suppose  a  human  nature  in  Cbnst  subjected  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  sense  and  to  temptation,  as  in  ^ther  men,  but  derived  every 
thing  of  a  moral  nature  in  him  only  from  a  natural  necessity,  they  could 
not  suppose  in  him  any  true  human  virtue,  nor  recognize  him  as  a  moral 
example  for  mankind.^  The  same  connection  also  would  be  very  ap- 
parent in  a  man  who,  near  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
called  a  follower  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  if  indeed  he  was  rightly  so 
named.  We  mean  Leporius,  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  south  of 
France,^ 

Leporius  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  in  his  native  country,  on 
account  of  his  Pelagian  tenets,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  to  have  emi- 
grated with  several  of  his  followers,  in  426,  to  North  AMca.  But  at 
Carthage  he  was  convinced  by  several  bishops,  chiefly  perhaps  by 
AagusUn,  that  fie  was  in  an  error.  The  bishops  by  whom  he  had  been 
convinced,  commended  him  to  the  paternal  gentleness  of  their  Gallie 
colleagues,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  recantation  of  Leporius.  In 
thb  recantation,  he  calls  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  supposed  his  error 
to  be  the  truth  ;  that  a  well-meant  aeal,  though  without  knowledge,  had 
deceived  him.  This  introduction  is  suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  reeantalaon  ;  but,  from  many  things  which  he  says  in 
this  document,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  man  who,  in  his  earlier 
doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  discovers  a  tendency  of  mind 
so  near  akin  to  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsaestia,  would  now  pass  to  a 
mode  of  expression  so  opposite,  and  pushed  even  to  the  extreme  of 
craasness,  as  exhibits  itself  in  many  passages  of  this  recantation.  But 
perfectly  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  work- 
ing within  the  breast  of  this  individual,  we  can  come  to  no  fin-ther  de- 
termination on  this  subject. 

In  the  above-mentioned  recantation  drawn  up  by  Leporius,  no  traees 
are  to  be  found  of  Pelagian  doctrines ;  but  the  heretical  matter  in  his 
doctrines  would  seem,  according  to  this,  to  have  consisted  simply  in  a 
view  of  Christ's  person  agreeing,-in  all  respects,  with  the  principles  of 
the  Antiochian  school.  Like  Theodore,  he  opposed  the  confounding 
of  the  predicates  of  the  two  natures,  "  It  was  not  God  himself  who 
was  bom  as  man,  but  a  perfect  man  was  bom  with  God."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  now  said,  in  his  recantation :  "  I  believe  thoroughly 
that  God  is  unable  to  do  only  what  he  does  not  will  to  do.  If  God 
willed  to  be  born,  as  he  assuredly  did,  I  firmly  believe  also  that  he 

1  Ut  omnis  Tirtotum  pnlchrilndo,  quam        "  He  is  culled  a 
in  SB  Christus  expressetat,  indebitis  naiuHe    incamalione  Chrii 
ejus  laudlbii3viicnatafliu:cescecet.ciinctoqu6    dius,  de  V.  J.  e.  5' 
veritalis  euce  splendore  nudata  sncrnni  ma,- 
psleriuin  roediatorie  offerel  irrisui,    Opa3 
imperfect.  1.  IV.  c  50. 
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could  be  bom ;  since  God's  essence  is  subject  to  no  limitation."  Like 
Theodore,  he  had  distinguished  from  each  other  the  different  senses  in 
which  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God  according  to  the  two  natures,  the 
proper  Son  of  God  according  to  his  divine,  and  the  adopted  Son  of 
God  according  to  his  human  nature.^  He  likewise  supposed,  as  did 
Theodore,  a  progressive  revelation  of  the  deity,  in  the  human  nature 
associated  with  it,  up  to  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection.^  lie  con- 
ceived of  Christ,  in  his  temptations  and  sufferings,  as  a  man  left  to 
bimself,  so  that  by  his  efforts,  his  obe<yence,  his  merits,  his  constancy, 
he  achieved  for  himself  that  higher  state  which  began  with  his  resuiv 
rection.^  He  also  maintained  with  Theodore,  that  omniscience  was  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  as  man,  and  that  the  ignorance  which  he 
professed  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  final  judgment  waa  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  literal  sense. 

If  we  might  believe,  then,  that  account  which  represents  Leporius  to 
have  been  a  Pelagian,  it  might  very  easily  be  explsuaed  how  he  must 
have  evolved  his  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  out  of  his 
doctrine  concerning  man.  But  the  singularity  in  this  case  would 
be,  that  the  bishops  of  Carthage,  who  looked  upon  the  opposition 
to  everything  Pelagiaa  as  so  important,  should  have  required  no  re- 
cantation from  Leporius  on  these  points.  We  might  from  this  cir- 
cumstance be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  Pelagianism  with  which  he  was 
charged  iiad  been  imputed  to  him  only  by  inference.  Or  we  must 
suppose  that  two  epochs  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  history  of.  the 
progress  of  Leporius  in  forming  his  doctrinal  system,  which  Cassiau 
and  Gennadius  have  neglected  to  notice;  —  the  first,  when  he  was  a 
Pelagian  ;  next,  when  he  was  bduced  to  subscribe  the  circular  letter 
of  Zosimus,  and  no  longer  appeared  as  so  open  an  advocate  of  Pela^- 
anism.  But  his  Pelagianism,  which  had  been  merely  suppressed,  had 
subsequently  led  him  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  maintained 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which  he  supposed  he  might  teach, 
without  infrin^ng  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  since,  in  fact,  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject  was  still  vague  and  undefined. 

Among  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  deserves  to 
be  particularly  mentioned,  Annianus,  deacon  of  the  church  at  Ccleda, 
(perhaps  in  Italy.*)  By  the  decision  of  Zo^mus,  already  mentioned, 
he  was  most  probably  obliged  to  resign  his  spiritual  charge ;  but  he 
continued  to  exert  an  active  influence  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
persecuted  party,,  to  which  he  gloried  in  belon^ng.^  He  believed 
that  he  waa  contending  for  the  cause  of  morality,  which,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Traducianists,  waa  exposed  to  the  utm6st  peri!,^  —  and 

'  Eiliiis  Dei  proprins  —  et  adoptivus.  Aagustinum,  where  he  is  cit«d  ss  a  friend 

^  As  niny  be  galliered  from  liie  antitliesia  of  FeL'^giue  and  aulbor  of  a  violent  contro- 

in  the  recanlation:  Hec  quasi  per  grados  et  rersial  wact 

lempora   proficieneem   in   Denm,  alleriua  '  In  the  dedication  to  Orontius,  one  of 

statas  ante   resurrectioaum,  alleiina   post  tlie  deposed  Pelagian  bishops:  Inter  haa, 

resurrectionem  fuisse  credanius.  qnKs  pro  fidei  vobiacnm  amcre  perpelimur 

s  Laborem,  devolionem,  merilum.  fidem.  leiirationum  procollas. 

*  See  Hicionjm.  ep.  81  ad  Aljpium  el  °  Pec  occusionem  quamndatn  niniis  diffi- 
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for  the  cause  of  mora!  freedom,  the  recognition  of  which  distinguished 
Christianity  from  Paganism,  where  sin  was  palliated  by  charging 
it  on  natural  necessity  and  fate.^  Believing  that  he  found  in  the 
prevailingly  moral  interest  evinced  by  Chrysostom,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  the  excuses  plead  by  moral  remissness,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  stood  up  in  defence  of  free-will  along  with  grace,^ 
a  great  deal  which,  being  akin  to  his  own  views,  admitted  also  of  being 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Traducianista  and  the  new  Maniche- 
ans,^  he  translated  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,*  and  his  Homilies  in  praise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  into  Latin  ; 
and  accompanied  these  translations  with  dedications  to  his  Pelagian 
friends,  in  which  he  very  plainly  avowed  his  own  principles,^ 

Various  olShoots  from  the  Pelagian  party  continued  to  propagate 
themselves  in  Italy,  down  to  the  middle  of  tiio  fifth  century  ;  and  the 
Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  had  occasion  once  more  to  remind  the 
bishops,  that  no  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Pelagian  party  could  be 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  without  a  very  distinct 
recantation,  and  without  expressly  subscribing  all  the  decisions  of  the 
church  in  opposition  to  its  doctrines.  As  late  as  the  clc«e  of  the  fifth 
century,  an  aged  bishop  named  Seneca  appeared  in  Italy,  who  ven- 
tured publicly  to  defend  doctrines  akin  to  Pelagianism,  and,  in  fact,  to 
excommunicate  a  presbyter,  who  contradicted  them.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  from  the  letter,  written  in  passion,  which  the  Roman  bishop 
Gelasius  issued  agtunst  him,  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  he 
really  stood  in  any  outward  connection  with  the  Pelagian  party,  or 
whether  perhaps,  as  an  unlearned  man,  and  (if  what  Gelasius  says  is 
true)  without  snowing  anything  about  Pelagius,  while  supposing  him- 
self to  be  perfectly  orthodox,  he  had  been  forced,  in  opposing  the  doc- 
trine of  ori^na]  an  in  its  stilfest  form,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  damnar 
tion  of  infants,  so  revolting  to  all  sound  feelings,  to  hazard  many 
assertions  closely  bordering  on  Pelagianism.* 

If  now  we  glance  hack  at  the  result  of  these  disputes  in  the  Western 
church,  it  cerfeiinly  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  well  h  '    t!     d 

trinal  controversies  of  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  n   f      d        pm 
of  the  opposite  sides  which  had  brought  about  that      u       b     P 
anism  had  succumbed  to  an  outward  force,  which  hm        d  n 

freely  expressing  itself.     At  the  same  time,  however  a  d  ff 

is  manifest  between  the  course  of  these  disputes,  and   f  h  0 

ental  church.    It  was  not  the  shifts  and  intrigues  of  a  h       <n  y 

which,  mixing  up  secular  and  spiritual  interests,  con        d  nn 


obstrepitar 

1  Ingemlte  nohis  it  Deo  libertatis  decns,  fidci  oppnEnationem 
wijoa  eonfessio  priBcipnnm  inlEr  nos  genti-        *  Only  his  transl 

lesqiie  distnmen  e$t-  has  come  dowa  lo  o 

^  See  below,  tbe  development  of  his  sva-        *  See  opp.  Chyso 

rem.  T.  II.  et  T.  VII. 

'  Non  enim  est  in  alEerutro  (doctrine  con-        '  See  the  doeume 

tcniing  grace  or  free-will)  aut  incautuB  mit  llie  tenth  volume  of 

nimiuB;  eed  in  utroque  moderalns.     fro  of  Angnstin. 
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itself  with  the  court ;  but  it  was  the  superior  intellect  of  an  indivicAal 
actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be  sacred  truth 
which,  controlling  the  mmda  around  it,  succeeded  by  their  means  to 
make  the  civil  power  subservient  to  his  own  convictions.  And  although 
a  few  men  of  mdependent  minds  were  obliged  to  yield  to  force  and  to 
numbers,  yet  the  doctrine,  which  in  this  case  gained  the  victory,  was 
not,  as  so  fl-equently  happened  in  the  Oriental  church,  a  doctrine  forced 
upon  the  natural  development  of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  and 
therefore  to  be  followed  at  some  subsequent  period  by  a  violent  reaction ; 
but  that  doctrine  conquered  which  had  on  its  side  the  voice  of  the 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  since  this  declared  itself  against  the 
Pelagian  tendency  ;  —  the  doctrine  conquered  which  found  a  ready 
pomt  of  union  in  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the  church,  as  ex- 
pressed m  its  prayers  and  in  all  its  liturgical  forms.  Hence  also  it  fol- 
lowed, that  although  Pelagianisra  had  been  conquered,  rather  by  sup- 
pression than  by  free  evolution,  yet  there  was  no  violent  reaction  on 
una  side.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  the  system  of  Augustin,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  establishing  its  claims 
to  validity  on  another  ade  of  it,  where  this  system  itself  came  in  colli- 
sion with  a  higher  inward  power,  With  a  conviction  hitherto  dominant 
in  the  great  majority'  of  mmds,  and  which  in  fact  struck  its  roots  in  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness. 

We  will,  then,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  farther  to  develope 
the  history,  bring  more  distinctly  to  view  what  has  just  been  stated,  by 
contemplating  more  neariy  the  inner  relation  to  each  other  of  the  con- 
flictmg  views  which  here  present  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  conflict  was  carried  on  between  them.  And  first,  in  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  disputed  questions  of  which  we  here  speak,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Christian  system  of  fsuth ;  Pelagiua,  it  is  true,  and 
especially  Coelestius,i  sought  to  lower  the  importance  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  as  if  all  differences  here  might  be  reduced  to  mere  diversities 
of  speculative  opinion,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  faith.  But  to  this 
course  they  were  led  by  their  relation  to  the  dommant  party  in  the 
church  ;  since  for  the  present  their  only  anxiety  was  that  they  might 
be  allowed  freely  to  express  their  own  peculiar  principles,  as  others 
were  allowed  to  express  the  opposite  ones.  For  a  different  couree  was 
pursued  by  the  ardent  and  untrammelled  bishop  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
who,  after  being  spumed  from  the  dominant  church,  had  no  further 
cause  to  seek  after  a  reconciliation  of  differences.  He  denounces^  in  the 
strongest  terms,  those  of  his  party  who,  in  yielding  from  outward  mo- 
tives to  the  party  in  power,  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection,^ 
that  this  dispute  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  faith,  but 
related  merely  to  obscure  questions  in  which  faith  was  but  slightly  con- 
cerned. He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  highest  object  of 
Christian  faitii  itself,  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  was  essentially  con- 

1  See  above,  his  trial  at  Carthage,  and  his  s  Ejusmocli  oninionem   hnetenua   super 

lettw  to  the  Roman  b.shop.  Pp.  581,  588.  nostro  fuisse  certamine,  ut  ad  qmestioncm 

Upns   impertectam   Augustmi    contra  inyolutam  magia  qnsni  ai' 

JnliOBum,  L  V.  c.  2  et  seq.  and  L  VI.  c.  1.  tare  fidei  erederetur. 
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certlcd  here  ;  for  the  Traducianists '  and  the  Catholics  did  not  agree  even 
ill  their  doctrine  concerning  God.  The  God  of  the  Traducianists  was 
not  the  God  of  the  gospel ;  for  since  they  taught  that  human  nature  is, 
from  the  birth  upwards,  tiuntod  with  sin,  and  since  they  declared  concu- 
piscence itself  to  be  sin,  they  denied  either  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
man's  nature,  and  made  Satan  its  author,  and  consequently  fell  into  Ma- 
nicheism,  or  they  made  God  himself  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  and  in  teach- 
ing that  God  was  a  bemg  who  punished  unavoidable  sin,  and  who  arbi- 
trarily assigned  the  destinies  of  woe  or  of  bliss,  they  impinged  upon  his 
moral  attributes  of  holiness  and  justice.  On  the  other  side,  Augustin 
did  not  concede  to  Cteleetius,  that  this  dispute  was  so  unimportant  in  its 
bearing  on  doctrines ;  for  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Bedoemer  and  a  redemption,  in  which  consisted  the  essence  of  Christ- 
ianity, presupposed  tie  acknowledgment  of  a  need  of  redemption,  hence 
this  doctrine  was  closely  connected  mth  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
of  mau's  nature,  and  accordingly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  first  sin  and 
its  consequences  ;  and  the  former  fundamental  doctrine,  without  this 
presupposition,  lost  its  significance.  On  the  contrast,  therefore,  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  rested  the  essence  of  Chrfstiaiiity.^  Among  the 
Pelagians,  accordingly,  the  predominant  polemical  interest  was  the  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  universal  idea  of  a  religious  moral  sense,  in  a 
form,  however,  in  which  it  could  not  have  developed  itself  without 
Christianity ;  while,  with  Augustin,  the  predominant  interest  was  in 
behalf  of  that  which  constitutes  the  more  peculiar  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

As,  in  tbis  controversy,  seve*^!  matters,  standing  closely  connected 
together  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  were  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion, the  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  whel£cr  perhaps  all  the 
individual  difterenccs  which  here  presented  themselves  to  view  might 
not  he  reduced  to  one  fundamental  difference  in  the  mode  of  religious 
apprehension,  from  which,  as  the  ori^al  source,  all  the  others  proceeded. 
But  if,  in  examining  doctrinal  controversies  generally,  we  should  our- 
selves distinguish  what  is  set  forth  with  clear  consciousness  by  the  eon- 
tending  parties  as  the  fundamental  point  of  difference,  and  the  still  more 
general  and  more  recondite  opposition,  to  which  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence admits  of  being  reduced,  though  the  contending  parties,  who  have 
not  traced  the  opposition  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  are  not  conscious  of 
any  such  thing,  —  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  make  a  dis&iction  in 
the  present  case,  because  the  convictions  of  those  who  defended  the 
Pelagian  doctrines  had  grown  out  of  a  practical  interest,  while  they 
stood  on  the  common  ground  of  a  system  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them,  and  against  which  they  had  no  intention  whatever  to  contend. 
Furthermore,  we  must  distinguish  what  is  original  and  what  derived 
in  the  genetic  development  out  of  the  life  within,  out  of  the  Christian 

I  As  ho  denominated  the  defenders  of  the  ^  In   catiaa  duorum  hominnm,  quorum 

doctrine  of  original  sin,  accusing  them  of  per  anuni  venumdali  eunius  snb  peccalo, 

maintaining   that  sin  was   propa^alcd  by  per  aiierum  ledimimur  B  peccatis,  propria 

generftlion,  Ihc  propagatio  peecali  per  tta-  fides  Christiana   eonsislit     Augustin,  de 

ducem.  peccalo  originali,  S  SS. 
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consciousness,  and  wbat  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  original  and 
derived  in  the  speculatii-e  conceptions  of  the  undei-standing. 

If  ve  are  contented  to  receive  as  true  what  was  constantly  express- 
ed with  clear  consciousness  hj  both  the  parties  themselves,  it  must 
seem  that  the  dispute  properly  started  from  the  different  modes  of  con- 
templating human  nature  in  its  present  condition,  or  more  particularly, 
from  different  notions  with  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  moral 
condition  of  the  later  race  stands  to  the  sin  of  the  first  man ;  for 
everything  else  that  came  into  the  discussion,  the  different  notions 
respecting  man's  need  of  help,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  redemption, 
respecting  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  operation  of  Christianity,  respectr 
ing  the  object  and  the  effects  of  baptism, —  ali  this  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  difference  above  mentioned,  Augustin,  in  fact, 
was  continually  falling  back  upon  the  position,  that  man  found  himself 
in  a  state  of  corruption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  the  point  to 
which  the  denial  of  the  Pela^ns  particularly  referred.  Moreover,  in 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness,  this  will  constitute  the 
most  original  and  the  most  important  difference  of  all,  namely,  in  what 
rehttion  man  places  himself  to  God  and  Christ,  whether  in  the  relation 
of  one  who  needs  help  and  redemption,  or  not ;  and  in  what  degree  of 
strength  this  consciousness  maiufesta  it^elt 

At  the  same  time,  howeier,  we  meet  with  many  disputed  points 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  traced  back  to  this  fundamental 
difference.  On  the  contrai^,  differences  of  the  two  systems  in  indi- 
vidual points  are  to  be  be  met  with,  fiora  which  thatvery  disputed  point 
itself  which  was  prommently  set  forth  by  the  di»pxU,ants  as  the  most 
universal  of  all,  admits  of  being  derived. 

Accordingly  we  find  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  different  mode  of  ap- 
prehending one  conception  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  hearing 
on  the  system  of  religion  and  morals,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
different  modes  of  apprehending  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
but  rather  lay  at  the  foundation  of  these  different  views  themselves. 
"We  mean  the  different  ways  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  human  wi!l.  In  the  Pelagian  system,  moral  free- 
dom is  apprehended  as  a  freedom  of  choice ;  as  the  faculty  of  deciding 
at  each  moment  alike  between  good  and  evil ;  of  choosing  one  of  the 
two  for  its  determmalions.  This  is  the  fruitful  root,  which,  according  to 
the  different  bent  of  the  will,  produces  good  or  evil.^  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustin  says,  such  an  indifference,  such  an  equipendency  between 
evil  and  good,  from  whence  man  is  able  at  each  moment  alike  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other ,^  is  a  thing  utterly  inconcbn  ible      Man 

1  The  words  of  Pelagius  in  the  first  book  nni,  J  19.    With  tiug  Jol  nn  agree'  in  seff- 

of  his  wovk  de  libero  arlatrio ;  Hahemna  eral  passages  cited  by  AngnstiQ      Opus 

possibilitntem  ntriusqua  panls  a  Deo  in  si-  imperfecinm,  1.  T.  et  VI 

tam,  veluc  qnandam,  ut  ita  dienm.radiccm  ^As  Angnstin  aptly  describes  it  in  his 

fructiferam,  qnie  ex  vol  until ta  hominis  di-  work  agauiBl  Julian    Libra  toa  quam  eona- 

versft  gignat,  et  qnte  poasil  ad  proprii  culto-  ris  ex  utraque  parte  per  ieqnalia  momenta 

ria  nrbitrium  vrf  nitere  flora  virWtum  vel  snspendere,  ut  Toluntas  quamnm  est  ad 

sentibus  borrere  -vitiorum.     Angnstin.  de  malum,  tan lum  etiam  sit  ai  bonum  libera, 

gratia  Chiisti  contra  Felagium  et  Ccelesti.  Opos  imperfectum,  c.  Juhait.  1,  lit  c.  117. 
vol..  II.                                        51 
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is  already  determined  witMn  himself  by  his  disposition,  before  lie  pro- 
ceeds to  act.  Evil  and  good  cannot  spring  from  the  same  root.  The 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  the  evil  tree  good  fruit. 
The  root  from  which  all  good  proceeds  is  love  to  God ;  the  root  of  all 
evil  is  love  to  self.  According  as  man  is  predominantly  actuated  by 
love  to  God,  or  love  to  himself,  he  brings  to  pass  that  which  is  good  or 
that  which  is  evi!.^  That  definition  of  free-will,  he  maintaina,  cannot 
apply  to  God  nor  to  holy  beings.^  It,  m  feet,  presupposes  a  corruption 
of  the  moral  powers,  and  loses  its  applicability  the  more  in  proportion 
as  man  advances  farther  in  moral  development,  in  proportion  as  he 
approaches  to  true  freedom.  At  the  highest  point  of  moral  ad- 
vancement, freedom  and  necessity  meet  together;^  the  rational  being 
acts  with  freedom,  in  determining  himself  according  to  the  inward  law 
of  his  moral  nature.  Since  evil  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
ori^nal  essence  of  the  rational  creature  ;  that  which  b  not  grounded  in 
nature,  but  which  contradicts  nature ;  it  follows  that  that  which,  in  the 
Pelagian  definition,  is  regarded  as  the  characterbtic  mark  of  moral 
freedom,  already  presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  as  sin 
exercises  over  it  a  power  of  attraction  which  it  ought  not  to  exercise. 

With  this  difference  was  connected  still  other  important  differences. 
Proceeding  on  the  above-stated  more  ideal  and  material*  conception  of 
freedom,  Augustin  must  believe  that  be  found  in  the  actual  appearance 
of  human  nature  an  opposition  to  the  freedom  which  was  so  appre- 
hended, inasmuch  as  this  true  conception  of  freedom  is  in  this  case  no- 
where appUcable.  Man  unifonnly  finds  himself  in  a  state  contradicting 
this  freedom,  in  a  condition  of  bondage  to  sin.  Thus  this  determinate 
conception  of  freedom  leads  Augustin  to  the  presupposition  of  a  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  and  of  an  original  moral  condition  which 
preceded  it.  And  cohering  also  with  this  is  the  thought,  that,  when 
once  this  original  freedom  had  been  disturbed  by  the  first  freely  chosen 
aberration  from  the  law  of  the  ori^nal  nature,  a  state  of  bondage  fol- 
lowed after  the  state  of  freedom.  Aa  human  nature,  evolving  itself 
in  conformity  with  its  condition  by  nature,  surrendering  itself  to  the 
godlike,  becomes  continually  more  confirmed  and  established  in  true 
freedom  ;  so,  in  surrendering  itself  to  sm,  it  becomes  continually  more 
involved  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  to  which  Augustin  frequently  applies 
the  words  of  Christ:  "He  who  commits  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin." 
Evil  is  its  own  punishment,  as  goodness  is  its  own  reward.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pelagius  and  his  adherents  found  no  cause,  inasmuch  as 
they  proceeded  on  that  more  formal  and  empirical  conception  of  free- 
dom, to  suppose  any  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  and  any  different 
original  oondition  of  it.  With  the  essence  of  freedom,  the  possibility 
of  evil  ^8  ^^11  ^^  ^^  g<"^'^  is  for  them,  in  and  of  itself,  already  sup- 
posed. This  possibility  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  is 
hence  something  inalienable.  The  question.  Whence  comes  sin  ?  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  entertained.     That  man  who,  having  it  at  each  moment 

1  Comp.  Augustin.  I.  c  de  gratia  Christi.        "  C.  Julian,  imperfect.  I.  VI.  q,  10. 
Alind  est  canlBS,  radix  bonomtn,  eliud  en-        °  Tlie  beats  necessitas  honi,  as  opposed  to 


pidilas,  radix  mHloruin ;  lantumque  inter  se    the  misera  neccasitas  malt, 
aifferunt,  quantum  virtoa  et  viiium.  '  Ai  distinguished  from  "  formal " 
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in  his  poiver  to  choose  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  chooses  the  evil, 
hag  no  other  cause  for  this  than  his  momentary  self-determination,  else 
he  would  not  be  free.  When,  therefore,  even  the  Pelagians  were  con- 
strained by  an  outward  authority  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  an  original 
mora!  stat«,  of  a  first  man  and  of  a  first  sin  aa  a  fact,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  this  opinion  could  stand  in  no  inner  connection  with  their  anthro- 
pological system  as  a  whole ;  that  th  y  th  t  y  mained  in- 
different to  it ;  for,  according  to  th  p  p]  ta  f  m  al  freedom 
apprehended  as  above  described,  th  m  1  d  t  f  1  man  nature 
could  suffer  no  essential  change :  th  am  f  Ity  f  1  ce  between 
good  and  evil  continued  still  to  exist 

In  connection  with  this  stands  an  th      d    t     aJ  1     on.     Bela- 

rus places  human  nature,  furnished  by  God  aa  its  creator  with  the 
moral  faculty,  in  the  middle  between  good  and  evil ;  but  Augustm 
considers  human  nature  either  as  existing  in  its  original  state,  in  com- 
munion with  the  original  source  of  goodness,  freely  serving  it  aa  ita 
natural  organ;  or  estranged  from  the  higher  power  of  goodness,  whose 
organ  human  nature  was  des&ied  to  be,  and  enslaved  by  the  foreign 
power  of  evil.  The  moral  faculties  of  man  point,  according  to  Augus- 
tin,  to  the  original  fountjun  of  good,  from  which  alone  all  goodness  can 
flow  —  to  God,  communion  with  whom  is  the  supreme  good  of  beings 
endowed  with  reason,  and  without  whose  communion  nothing  exists  but 
evil.  The  following  antithesis,  therefore,  presents  itself :  Life  in  com- 
munion with  God,  the  divine  life,  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  nature 
subordinated  to  grace ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  estrangement  from  God 
by  a  bent  of  will  fallen  from  the  supreme  good,  self-love,  sin.  The 
Pelagian  idea  of  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  auch  divine 
principle  of  life,  transforming  and  ennobling  man's  nature,  nor  of  any 
systematically  grounded  opposition  between  nature  and  grace.  God 
has  provided  human  nature  with  all  the  capacities  and  powers  requisite 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destination,  and  so  also  with  moral  powers  for 
the  practical  exercise  of  all  goodness.  This  unchangeable  faculty  is 
the  work  of  God  alone.  It  belongs  only  ki  man,  that  he  should  by  his 
will  apply  these  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Creator,  and  thereby 
become  what  God  has  destined  him  to  be.  The  ability  is  from  God ; 
the  act  of  willing  and  being,  from  man.^ 

But  Augustin  does  not  suppose,  like  Pela^us,  that  man,  after  having 
been  once  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  reason  and  free-will,  the  capa- 
cities for  the  knowledge  and  practical  exercise  of  goodness,  was  then 
wholly  left  to  himself  in  the  appheation  of  them ;  but  he  supposes  man 
also,  in  this  latter  respect,  to  be  still  in  absolute  and  constant  depend- 
ence on  God  as  the  sole  original  source  of  all  being,  all  truth  and  good- 
ness. The  capacities  of  the  rational  creature  are  not  anything  com- 
plete and  self-sufBeient  by  themselves,  but  only  organs  to  receive,  to 
appropriate,  and  to  reveal  what  is  communicated  to  them  by  fellowship 
with  that  absolute  source  of  truth  and  goodness.     Just  as  the  eye 

1  Pelaeius,  qaoteil  by  Augui^tin  de  gratia,  rre  sure  conlnllt;  duo  e  o  rel  qnft,  hoc  est, 
Christi,aIV.  Primum  illuil,  id  esse  [iossb,  velle  ec  esse,  nd  liom  em  referendo  sunt, 
od  Deum  proprie  porUnet,  qui  illad  crealu-     quia  cle  arbiU'ii  fonte  descendant. 
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stands  in  a  certain  correlation  to  tlio  sun,  so  reason  stands  in  correlation 
to  God.^  By  this  principle  lie  was  necessarily  led  to  conceive  that  all 
rational  beings,  and  not  man  alone,  are  dependent  on  grace,  (gratJa, 
the  inward  revelation  and  commiinication  of  God,  the  community  of 
the  divine  life,)  in  orderto  the  attainmontof  their  destined  end.  And 
it  follows  from  this,  that,  according  to  Augiistin,  this  dependence  does 
not  first  proceed  from  the  vitiation  of  man's  moral  nature,  but  was 
originally  implanted  in  tlus,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  nature  of  all 
the  rational  creatures  of  God.  God  is  the  absolute  spirit,  whose  will 
is  law — without  whose  fellowship,  without  whose  support  and  assist- 
ance, no  creaturely  spirit,  whether  ange!  or  man,  can  persevere  in 
goodness,  in  the  sound  and  healthful  development  of  his  essential  being, 
which  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Had  not  such  support  and  aid  been  be- 
stowed on  the  angels  and  on  the  first  man,  their  apostacy  from  God 
would  have  involved  no  guilt.  They  would  have  wanted  the  requisite 
means  for  persevering  in  the  original  state.^  It  was  first  to  be  made 
manifest,  in  the  development  of  rational  creatures,  what  the  free-will 
was  capable  of  doing  by  itself;  in  order  that,  if  it  should  show  itself 
worthy  of  such  a  reward,  the  higher  power  of  grace  might  supervene, 
to  ennoble  rational  creatures,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  their  per- 
fection. Thus  the  angels,  forasmuch  as  they  remained  faithful  by  their 
free-will  to  the  divine  grace,  attained  to  that  higher  measure  of  grace, 
by  virtue  of  wMcli  they  were  made  secure  agtunst  ever  falling —  to  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  Ufe  — to  that  fulness  of  love  which  admits 
no  intrusion  of  the  selfish  principle.  To  the  same  dignity  the  first 
man  would  also  have  attained,  had  he  fulfilled  that  condition,  and  re- 
mained true  to  God  by  the  bent  of  his  free-will.^ 

Thus  we  arrive  here  at  a  difference  which  is  not  to  bo  traced  to  dif- 
ferent notions  respecting  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  but 
which  precedes  it ;  although  this  difference  was  made  more  prominent 
by  the  more  speculative  and  systematic  mind  of  Augustin,  than  it  was 
by  the  Pelagians,  who  did  not  lay  so  deep  the  foundations  of  their  the- 
ory ;  — a  different  view  of  man's  relation  to  God  in  the  original  state 
itself,  inasmuch  as  man,  even  in  this  state,  was  dependant  on  God's 
grace,  which  he  could  appropriate  with  his  own  free-will,  and  through 

'  E.  g.  Angustin's  words  :  Sit^ut  corporis        ^Deorn  sic  ordinasse  angetorum  <tt  liomi- 

oculu^  non  adjuvatur  a  lace,  uC  ab  endem  nutn  vilam,  ul  in  «a  piins  osti^ndaret.  quid 

Ince  clausns  averBnsque  discedat,  nt  antem  posset   eorum   Uherum   ftrbitiinm,  deinde 

videat,  adjuvatar  ab  ea,  neque  hoc  omnino,  quid  posset  sure  gratiie  henclieiam.    Tlie 

nisi  itlit  adjurerit,  potest;  ila  Deus,  qui  lux  end  whicli  ttio  good  angels  attained  by  the 

Get  hominis  inlerioris,  adjnvat  nostrie  men-  persevering  bent  of  their  will  —  donee  istam 

tie  obtnlum,  at  non   secandum   nostram  Bummie  beatitudinia  plenitadinem  tnnqaam 

sed  secundum  ejus  jnstitiam  bom  aliqnid  prtemiuni  ipsius  pcmiansionis  acdi^reni,  id 

operemur.    Dopeceatorummeritisetrerais-  est,  pl  magna  per  Spiritnm  Sam^tum  data 

Bione,  1.  II.  4  Si  abnndan^a   caritntis   Dei,  cadere  uitenns 

^  Si  hoc  adjutorium  vel  angelo  rel  homi-  omnino  non  possent,  et  hoc  de  se  ccrtisstme 

ni,  cum  primnm  fecti  snnt, defniaset,  qnoni-  nossent.    And  of  the  lirst  man;  In  quo 

am  non  talis  natura  facta  crat,  ut  sine  divino  suun  recto  et  sine  vitio,  si  per  ipsuin  liberum 

adjatorio  positet  maneresi  Tetlet.non  utique  arbitrium  manere  volnissct,  profecto  sine 

Bna  culpa  cecedissenl,  adjutorium  quippe  ullo  mortis  et  infelidtalis  experiroento  aooi- 

defnissct,  sine  quo   manere  non   posseiit  pcret  illam  mciico  hajos  permansionia  beali- 

Augustin.  de  correptione  et  gratia,  J  33,  tndinis  plenitadinem.    iL  c.  J  2T,  2B. 
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whicli  alone  he  could  fulfil  all  goodness.^  The  different  way  in  which 
the  present  state  of  human  nature  was  regarded,  originated  in  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  rational  creature  to  God ; 
of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  While  the  rigid  prosecution  of  the 
Pela^an  principles  to  their  consequences  left  no  foothold  whatever  for 
the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural ;  in  the  system  of  Augustin, 
on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  union  for  the  supernatural  element  is  giv- 
en from  the  outset.  According  to  his  conception,  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  rational  spirit,  that  it  can  find  nowhere,  but  in  surrendering  it- 
self to  a  supernatural,  godlike  element,  its  true  life,  the  reaJization  of 
its  destiny.  And  his  views  in  this  respect  correspond  to  that  which  was 
expressed  by  the  older  church-teachers  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
image  of  God  to  likeness  with  God.  Now  from  these  views,  as  its 
foundation,  resulted  the  doctrine  of  Auguslin,  that  since  man,  by  Hs 
free-will,  became  estranged  from  God,  the  original  fountmn  of  all  good, 
this  free-will,  left  to  itself,  was  now  only  active  to  sin;  and  that  he 
needed  a  new  supervenient  grace,  in  order  to  be  brought  back  to  good- 
ness ;  so  that  it  was  at  this  point  the  question  arose  which  came  into 
discussion  in  the  dispute  between  the  two  parties. 

But  we  may  reduce  this  difference  again  still  farther  back  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  creation  to  the 
Creator,  although  thb  difference  did  not  actually  come  into  discussion 
in  the  controversy.  Pela^anism  was  baaed  on  tJie  view,  that  when 
God  had  once  created  the  world,  and  provided  it  with  all  the  powers 
requisite  for  its  preservation  and  development,  he  permitted  it  to  go  on 
mth  the  powers  bestowed  on  it,  and  according  to  the  laws  implanted  ia 
it ;  so  that  the  continuous  operation  of  the  divine  agency  was  with 
reference  only  to  the  preservation  of  the  powers  and  capacities,  but  not 
to  any  commrsus  in  order  to  their  development  and  exercise.  Augustin, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceives  God's  agency  of  preservation  as  a  con- 
tinual creation,  and  the  life  and  activity  of  the  creatures,  collectively 
and  individually,  as  depending  on  the  almighty  and  omnipresent  agency 
of  God,  and  conditioned  thereon;  standing  in  absolute  dependence 
upon  it  at  each  moment.^ 

Although  this  difference  was  not  generally  brought  to  notice  and 
dwelt  upon  in  this  controversy,  yet  Jerome  perceived  that  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  reduced  to  tiiis ;  and  he  laid  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  they  denied  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
creature  on  the  Creator ;  that  they  placed  man  on  a  level  with  God  by 
this  independence  which  they  attributed  to  him  in  reference  to  his  ac- 
tions; and  opposed  to  them  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  5:  17,  re- 
specting God's  agency  in  the  creation,  which  is  never  at  rest,  but  always 

I  Aagostin.  de  cormptione  etgratia,  ^  31.        ^E.  g.    AuguEUn's  words:  Bena,  cqjuB 

Habnic  primus  honia  gratiam,  in  qua  si  per-  occulta  pot«TiCia  cuncta  penetrans  ineoutn- 

manere  vellet,  nanquam  malna  esset,  et  sine  minabiti  prEesenCia  faciC  tuse  quicquid  alt- 

qiia  etiani  cum  libel's  arbitrio  bonus  esse  quo  modo  est,  in  quantumtunque  est,  quia 

□on  posset.     Libernm  arbitrium  ad  roalnm  nisi  facienle  illo  non  tale  vel  tale  esaet;  sed 

Bufficit;  ad  bonum  autem  puram  est,  nisi  prorsns  esse  non  posnet.     De  civitale  Dei. 

adjnvetur  ab  oKinipotenti  bono.  1.  XllL  c.  26. 

VOL.  n.  61* 
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putting  fortli.^  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  unquestionably  ho  af- 
firmed, that  not  only  in  its  developmeot  under  the  form  of  conceptions, 
this  difference  is  the  most  original  one,  but  that  we  have  also  presented 
here  ttie  mosS  original,  fundamental  difference,  as  it  respects  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reli^ous  consciousness ;  for  the  shape  which  the  religious 
consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  God  as  Redeemer,  certdnly  presup- 
poses tlie  shape  which  the  same  consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  God 
as  Creator.  The  general  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  on 
God  is  the  most  ori^nal  of  all,  and  the  whole  diversity  of  religious  life 
depends  ultimately  on  the  fact  how  that  consciousness  has  unfolded  and 
shaped  itself. 

This  difference  in  fundamental  Ideas,  if  it  was  expressed  and  applied 
with  clear  consciousness,  must  have  had  for  its  consequence  an  impo^ 
tant  difference  in  the  views  entertained  respecting  the  progress  of  hu 
manity,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  revelation  and  redemption  ;  but 
it  was  very  far  from  being  the  ease,  that  Pela^us,  Coeleatius,  or  Julian, 
were  distinctly  and  fully  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  principles  lying 
at  the  basis  of  their  tenets,  and  of  all  the  consequences  which  flowed 
from  them.  They  came  to  their  principles,  not  by  impartial  reflection, 
proceeding  solely  from  a  scientific  interest,  on  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  faith ;  but  by  a  polemic  interest  in  behalf  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  they  applied  these  principles  only  to  just  the  extent  which 
this  interest  called  for,  as  the  following  history  will  more  fully  show. 

Fi-om  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  views  entertained  by  Au- 
gustin  and  by  the  Pelagians  respecting  the  state  of  the  first  man,  the 
character  of  the  first  sin  and  its  consequences,  must  have  widely  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  although  both  parties  professed  to  derive  their 
views  from  the  same  source  of  information  —  the  narrative  in  Genesis ; 
and,  moreover,  both  parties  agreed  with  each  other  in  their  principles 
of  interpretation,  and  in  the  mode  of  applj^ing  these  principles,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  literal  method  of  exposition.  Such  an  oppo- 
sition as  is  supposed  in  the  system  of  Augustin  between  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man  while  as  yet  disturbed  by  no  moral  schism, 
and  the  nature  of  his  posterity  involved  in  this  schism,  could  not 
appear  in  the  Pelagian  system ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  human 

'  Hteconymos  in  epistola  ad.  Ctesiphon- 
tem.  Istiusinodi  hominea  per  llbecum  ai> 
bitrium  non  homines   propria  volnnlatis, 

sed  Dei  potentiiB,  fnotos  bb  esse  jactitant,  qni  Dicit  emm  soriptura,  "  qui  facit  solem  suum 

nuUiviB  ope  indigent.    Soiarans  nos  nihil  oriri  super  Iwnos  ec  inaloa."    At  tn  fone 

esse  nisi  quod  donavit,  in  nobis  ipse  eer  respondes :   Ordintm   suum    composita   beite 

vaverit.     Joh.  5:  17.     Non  mihi  suffleit,  nn/Mraeurfodi't;  oc  per  toe  Ztefs.efeineBlorfis 

quod  semel  donavil,  niai  spmper  donavent.  sand  curaibui  conititiUis.Jacii  inde  qme  facit. 

\udiie,  qnaaso,  audits  aacnlegnm  (now  if  Quid  ei^  de  ilia   sententia   parte,  quJB 

the  succeeding  dause  was  rtallv said  of  the  sequiHir   opinarisi     "Dat  jjluviam  super 

Pelacians,  it  would  follow,  that  even  the  jnslos  et  injustos."  Utique  qui  dat,  cum  vnlt 

Pelafiians  thamselTea  had  brought  ihi'  dia  dat,  et  nbi  vult  dat,  vel  dispenaando  diapos- 

puled  point  more  clearly  to  consciouanesi  )  itani  constitntionem,  vel  effundendo  pro- 

Si  voluero  curvarc  digitum  movere  manum,  priam  largitatero.  —  See  Orosii  apologia  da 

sedere    stare,  etc.;  semper  mihi  autilium  arbitrii  libertate,  ed.  Havcrcamp.  p.  607. 

Dei  necessariam  erit?    Ihis  antithcsia  is  Compare  also  the  language  of  ihe  liomaD 

3t  forth  by  Orosms    Non  in  bishop  Innocent  cited  above,  p.  5S7. 
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nature  has,  in  fact,  in  its  spiritual  and  moral  capacities,  ever  con- 
tioued  to  be  the  same.  All  men  find  themselves,  till  they  have  per- 
sonally sinned,  in  the  same  innocence  in  which  Adam  lived  before 
the  first  transgression.  The  Pelagians,  like  the  older,  particularly 
the  Oriental  church-teachers,  with  whom  they,  in  fact,  more  espe- 
cially coincided,  compare  the  state  of  the  first  man  with  that  of  an 
innocent,  inexperienced  child ;  only  with  this  difference,  that,'  as  a  thing 
necessary  in  order  to  his  preservation,  his  spiritual  and  corporeal  pow- 
ers were  already  unfolded  to  a  certain  extent.  Prom  this,  the  Pelagian 
Julian  would  also  explain  the  first  transgression,  and  — as  the  interest 
of  his  system  required,  in  order  to  he  able  to  represent  the  supposition 
of  such  mischievous  consequences  of  it  to  entire  humanity  as  the  more 
untenable — would  make  it  to  appear  an  altogether  trivid  matter,  the 
disobedience  of  a  thoughtless  child,  easily  exposed  to  be  carried  away 
hy  the  allurements  of  sense.  God  gave  the  first  man  a  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  moral  capacities 
and  of  his  freedom.  This  command  was  a  simple  one,  as  the  powers 
of  the  infantile  age  demanded:  he  required  of  him  a  proof  of  childlike 
obedience,^  But  inexperienced  and  thoughtless,  as  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  fear,  nor  seen  any  example  of  virtue,^  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  enticed  by  the  agreeable  aspect  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  to  be 
determined  by  the  persuasion  of  the  woman.  This  excitement  of  con- 
cupiscence was,  in  itself  considered,  nothing  wrong:  it  belongs  to  man's 
sensuous  nature,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  it  more- 
over proceeds  from  the  Creator  himself.^  It  was  only  the  act  of  allow 
ing  the  will  to  be  led  wrong,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
sense,  transgressing  the  divine  command,  which  is  to  be  called  sm 
Augustm,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  there  was  this  gieit  dif 
terence  between  the  state  of  the  first  man,  and  all  that  follovied  him, 
that  he  lived  in  undisturbed  communion  with  God,  for  whicli  1  e  was 
destined ;  that,  by  this  circumstance,  all  the  powers  of  his  natuie  were 
enhanced ;  the  higher  and  the  lower  working  together  in  perfect  hir 
mony.  The  human  body  was  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  equal  to  the  glorified 
body  which  we  are  to  receive  after  the  resurrection  ;  but,  inismuch  is 
no  schism  as  yet  existed  in  human  nature,  it  was,Jwithout  resistance, 
the  subservient  organ  of  the  soul,  governed  and  directed  by  the  Sprit 
of  GoA ;  and  man,  if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  divine  will,  would 
have  passed  immediately,  without  the  violent  transition  of  death,  to  a 
higher,  unchangeable,  and  imperishable  existence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  views  of  Augustin,  the  importance  of  the  first  transgression  did 
not  lie  in  the  outward  character  of  the  act,  in  itself  considered,  nor 
in  the  kind  of  object  to  which  it  referred.  Augustin,  as  a  moral 
teacher,  generally  possessed  this  great  merit,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked on  other  occasions,  that  he  took  his  stand  against  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  which  contradicts  the  true  standard  of  morality,  and 
gave  prominence  rather  to  the  essential  thing  of  the  disposition.     The 

^  Eudis,  imperitus,  incautuB,  sine  expcri- 
icnto  limoris,  sine  exeropio  justilire. 
imperfect.  IV.  38. 
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ide  of  the  guilt  consisted  precisely  in  this,  that  man,  when  he 
was  not  as  yet  living  in  the  moral  bondage  under  which  his  posterity 
suffer,  transgressed  with  free-will  the  law  of  God.  The  explanation  of 
the  fa«t  from  the  solicitations  of  sense,  Auguslin  could  not  admit.  Such 
a  temptation  implied  already  the  inward  corruption :  such  a  conflict 
hetween  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  could  not  arise  in  that  seat  of  pea«e. 
The  will  of  man,  subordinated  to  the  divine  will,  kept  even  the  senses 
in  obedience  as  organs  subservient  to  the  soul.  It  was  only  after  man, 
by  the  inward  act,  by  the  opposition  of  self-love,  of  self-will  against  the 
dii'ine  will,  had  fallen  from  the  latter, —  and  so,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  cause  of  all  other  discord  had  made  its  appearance, —  that  the 
seductions  of  sense  could  lead  him  astray  to  transgression  of  the  divine 
law.i  Hence  it  was  that  the  discord  now  extended  itself  into  all  parts 
of  human  nature ;  hence  all  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  death  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  All  this  was  transmitted  from  the  first  man  to  his 
posterity.  As,  in  the  first  man,  the  love  of  self,  which  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  divine  will,  is  the  source  and  principle  of  all  sin  —  so  is 
it  also  in  the  case  of  the  whole  ra«e.  First  from  this  proceeds  concupis- 
cence, striving  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason  ;  and  on  account  of  this 
conflict,  which  the  Pelagians  regarded  as  something  inseparable  from 
the  human  organism,  and  therefore,  in  itself  considered,  excusable, 
Augustin  called  it  sinful.  It  was  not  sense,  in  itself  considered,  but 
the  power  which  sensuous  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  exercised  over  the 
spirit  of  man,  destined  for  a  higher  kind  of  life,  the  conflict  between 
the  sensual  and  the  spiritual,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  eonse- 
quenco  of  that  ori^nal  schism,  and  as  something  sinful  —  it  was  thia 
tJiat  he  understood  under  the  term  "  concupiscence."  ^  But  his  elevar 
ted  mind,  lon^g  after  the  free  life  of  the  spirit,  was  also  inclined  to 
see  in  every  sensual  desire  aflecting  the  man,  in  so  far  as  it  reacted 
upon  the  soul,  disturbing  and  checking  it  in  its  pure  spiritual  life,  a 
mark  of  that  self-procured  bondage.^  As  Augustin  started  from  the 
ideal  of  a  reason  ruhng  over  sense,  and,  in  everything  that  stood  op- 
posed to  this  natural  supremacy,  beheld  a  manifestation  and  a  result  of 
that  internal  schism,  it  was  accordingly  an  unjust  charge  laid  against 
him  by  the  Pelagians,  when  they  accused  him  of  holding,  like  a  Mani- 
chean,  that  the  flesh  and  its  affections  are  anful  in  themselves,  and 
proceed  from  an  evil  principle.  To  Julian,  who  derived  the  power  of 
the  sinful  desires  from  nature,  which  man  had  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  Augustin  replied,  that  man,  in  the  following  respect,  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  brutes :  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  could  be 
no  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  but  man  was  bound  to  govern 
his  sensuous  nature  by  the  spirit.  That,  through  the  power  of  his  sen- 
suous impulses  not  dependent  on  his  reasonable  will,  be  had  come  to  be 

1  In  paradiso  nb  animo  ccepit  elatio,  et  ail  tita  carnalla  volnptatds  impellit^  c  Jalian.  L 

pnecppnim  transgrediendum  inde  consensio.  IV.  {  66. 

Angustin.c.  Jalian.I.V.§  17.  *  Quis  nutem  menle  sobrios  non  mullet^ 

^  Not  ihe  sencicndi  vivacilas,  but  the  libi-  si  fieri  posset,  sine  nUa  mordaci  volnptato 
do  sentiendi,  quffi  nos  «d  sentiendum,  sive  carnali,  rel  nrida  sumere  alimcnla,  toI  hit 
Msiverepugnaiires.appe-  raidii,  sicut  siunimuB  hsic  aiiria  ? 
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on  a  level  with  the  brutes,  is  the  verj  consequence  of  that  first  achism 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  will.^ 

But  now  Augustjn  supposed,  not  only  that  this  bondage  under  the 
principle  of  sin,  by  which  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  was  transmitted  hy 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  to  his  posterity  ;  but  also  that  the 
first  transgression,  as  an  act,  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  whole  human 
race,  — that  the  guilt  and  the  penalty  ^were  propagated  from  one  to  all. 
This  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  transgression,  Augustin  made  clear 
to  his  own  mind  in  this  way :  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the 
whole  race,  and  bore  in  himself  the  entire  human  nature  and  kind  in 
the  germ,  since  it  was  from  him  it  unfolded  itself.^  And  this  theory 
would  easily  blend  with  Augustin'a  speculative  form  of  thought,  as  he 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  Platonico-Aristotelean  Realism  in  the 
doctrine  of  general  conceptions,  and  conceived  of  general  conceptions 
aa  the  original  types  of  the  kind  realized  in  individual  things.  Further- 
more, his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  and  his  habit 
of  reading  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  Latin  translation,  led  him  to  find  a 
confirmation  of  his  theory  in  a  falsely  translated  passage  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  5  :  12.*  It  may  indeed  be  a  question,  whether,  even  if  he 
had  had  access  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  his  doc- 
trinaJ  prejudices  would  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  sense  to  discern  the 
simple  meaning  of  that  passage.  But,  at  all  events,  the  influence  of  Au- 
guatin's  peculiar  philosophical  form  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  bis  narrow  principles  of  exegesis,  on  the  formation  of  this  doctrine, 
should  not  be  rated  too  high  ;  for  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  the 
matter  had  a  still  deeper  ground  in  his  Christian  consciousness. 
_  Pelagius  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  all  those  phy- 
sical and  moral  consequences  of  the  transgression  of  the  first  man  on 
the  entire  race,  which  had  been  asserted  by  Augustui.  The  imputation 
of  another's  guilt  conSicts  with  the  justice  of  God  ;  the  propagation  of 
guilt  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  ain  and  of  free-will ;  sin  is  not  a  thing 
of  nature,  but  only  self-determmation  of  the  free-will ;  hence  it  cannot 
be  transmitted  from  one  to  another.  "  Even  the  individual,"  says 
Julian,  "  camiot,  by  means  of  a  simple  transgression,  suffer  a  change  m 
his  moral  nature  ;  he  retains  the  same  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  past 
sin  no  longer  injured  the  first  man,  when  he  had  repented  of  it.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  that  the  entire  human  nature  should  be  corrupted 
thereby  ?  The  proposition  of  Augustin,  that  sin  punished  itself  by 
moral  bondage,  that  smfulness  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  foun- 
tain of  other  sins  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  this  proposition  was  so  far  from 
being  intelligible  to  Julian,  thai  he  looked  upon  it  as  blasphemy, — 
as  if  God  punished  sin,  by  plunging  men  into  still  other  sins.^     The 

'  Fatere  Becandum  Chrislianam   fidem,  =  B.  g.  de  peccatornm  meritis  et  remis- 

etiam  istam  esse  hominia  pcenam,  i^uod  com-  sione,  I.  IIL  c  7.    In  Adflm  omiies  mno 

paratuseBtpeforibusinsensatisetsLmiliafiic-  pepoBverunt,  qnando  in  ejus   notura,  ilia 

tusestiis.    CKmlsooncupisoentiahorainiesi  insita  vi,  qua  eoa  Rignere  poterat,  adhao 

pcenn,  non  hestiio,  in  qua  nunqnam  caro  omnes  ille  unus  fuerunl. 

adversus  snirifnih   conoupistit.     Opus   im-  '  The  phrase,  in  quo  omnea  peccaverunt, 

P^jfe"-  0-  Juliiin.  IV.  38,  where  he  refera  the  in  quo  to  Adam. 

»  Propagftlio  reatua  et  poinie.  &  See  c.  Julian,  op.  imperfect.  IV.  c.  B. 
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Pelagians  would  only  admit  that  Adam  had  injured  his  posterity  by  hig 
example  ;  and  ia  this  way  tiiey  explained  all  those  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  a  connectiou  between  the  first  transgression 
and  the  sins  of  the  entire  race.^  But,  as  it  regards  physical  evils  and 
death,  Pelagius  and  his  followers,  especially  Julian,  who  explained  and 
unfolded  this  view,  endeavored  to  show,  that  all  this  had  from  the  be- 
ginning been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  essence  of  man's  physical 
organization,  and  that,  by  the  destination  and  historic  development  of 
human  nature,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Pela^us  understood  those 
passages  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  which  speak  of  death  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  aa  referring  to  spiritual  death,^ 

The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  nature  would 
easily  connect  itself  with  the  question  which  had  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed since  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Origen,  respecting  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  souls.  We  have  seen  already  how  Coelestius  availed 
himself  of  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  removing  both  the  questions 
from  the  whole  province  of  matters  peirtaining  to  the  interest  of  f^th 
and  of  church  doctrine,  and  to  place  them  in  the  category  of  subjects 
where  a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  without  infringing  on  the  unity 
of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sought,  in  this  case,  to  separate 
that  which  was  important  as  doctrine,  that  which  was  securely  grounded 
in  the  teachings  of  sacred  scripture  and  in  the  connected  system  of 
Christian  truth,  from  that  which  was  rather  matter  of  speculation,  and 
on  which  scripture  ^ves  no  certain  decision.  He  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  the  conviction  that  sin  and  guilt  had  spread  from  the  first  man  to 
all,  and  he  was  equally  sure  that  every  scheme  which  conflicted  with 
this  presupposition  coutd  not  he  otherwise  than  false.  But  yet  he  did 
not  venture  to  decide,  whether  CreationiBm  or  Tradueiani»m  was  to  be 
adopted  as  the  true  theory  ;  although  he  was  well  aware  what  advan- 
tages the  latter  theory  would  give  to  his  own  system,  and  although  this 
same  theory,  since  the  time  of  Tertulfian,  bad  by  many  in  the  Western 


i  reilctjon  of  moral  and  in...  _. , „.  . „ 

iectaal  blindness,  which  Angostiii  had  ad-  eenae,  by  which  it  was  made  to  refer  simply 
duced  in  proof  of  bis  proposition,  this  pRS-  to  the  example  Riven  by  Adurn.  C.  Julian, 
sage  Julian  was  so  little  prepared  to  under-  L  VI.  ^  75.  The  apostle— Julian  sup- 
stand,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  explsjn  posed  — mentioned  Adam  alone,  nnd  not 
away  tie  whole  AepOt  of  the  thought  by  Adam  and  Eve  together,  tliough  both  had 
flie  supposition  of  a  hyperbolical  metonym  J.  sinned,  on  purpose  that  men  might  have 
To  express  his  abhorrence  of  sneh  sins,  ihe  their  minds  directed  solely  to  the  effect  of  a 
apostle  had  said,  as  it  were:  Son  tarn  reos  given  example, and  not  to  a  proj  H^HlKn  of 
quamdamnatoaaibi  (ales  videri.  Yet  Aa-  «m  by  generation  C  Julian  op  imperfect 
gustin  was  en(J)led  to  show  Jnlian,  that  the  II  56 

latter  himself  had  been   obliged   to    say        -On  Rom    5    12  Pelagm'!  sa]S    Nunc 

something  similar  to  the  thoueht,  which  in  apostolus  mortem  anims   signiflcal    quia 

another  form  he  found  so  revolting,  quoting  Adam   prjei  aricaiis  morlnua  et   sicut  et 

the  words  of  Julian;  JuslJssime  enim  sibi  propheta  dicit     Anima  quie  peccat,  ip^a 

bonus  homo  et  mains  committilur,  at  et  monecnr    Transiwt  enim  et  in  omneehom 

bonna  sefniaturet  malus  se  ipse  patiatur.  ines  qm  naturalem  legem  prievanean  sunt 

C  ''"'an  '  V  4  35  How  important  he  considered  il,  that  the 

It  h  d  b    n       y  for  Julian  to  refute  matier  should  be  so  understood  appears 

A  pi      I   n  of  the  i^  'u,  and  to  from  a  remark  on  Bom.  8;  12;  Miinifest« 

h        h  t   t    h    Id  be  understood  in  the  nunc  ostendit,  quia  non   de  ccnmn,,)  of 

Bene     f  p    jte    qu  d;  but  it  had  been  nnturali  morte  snperius  feceritm 
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?Il»i,  T  ;  n'^-  f  ™  '''"""^'  'J  ""=  •PP^liension  fat  le  might 
Ml  mil,  lertuBian  mto  sensuouii  representations  ot  the  nature  of  the  solii, 
from  deoclmg  m  i^»vor  of  .  U,eor,  „hich  in  other  respeets  most  have 

ft -tk  'Vk  'S°?  Crealionism  left  unexplained  in  his  Ltem  of 

laith  The  reason  »h,eh  Jerome  advanced  in  favor  of  this  viei,  drawn 
from  tlie  never-resfmg  but  continually  operating  creative  agency  o!  God, 
aocordmg  to  John  5  :  17,'  appeared  to  hil  to  be  no  suhicienl  e * 
deuce  ;  for  he  could  allege,  on  the  contrarj,  that,  in  the  case  of  all  pn^ 
pagation  m  nature,  the  contmual  creative  agency  of  God  was  in  like 
mmner,  presupposed."     Saered  scripture  appeared  to  him  to'fumish 

L^Z  'T""  f'  ?°  P.'.'".""'"  "'"•'"  »■''»'"" ;  "-1  accordingly 
he  ended  wrtli  confessing  his  ignorance^ a  confession  „hich,  to  a  m.i 
of  h,s  speculatoe  mtelleot,  must  assuredly  be  an  instance  of  great  self- 
denial.  "Where  scnpture  gives  no  certain  testimony,"  he  armed 
human  presumption  must  beware  how  it  decides  either  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  If  it  were  necessaiy  for  man's  salvation  to 
know  anything  on  these  points,  the  scripture  would  be  more  explicit  on 

Although  the  Pelagians  denied  tliat  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
hereditarjr  corruption  of  human  nature,  yet  they  agreed  with  Augitin 
m  recogm^g  the  maxim  of  experience,  that  sfn  in  humanity  coSu- 
a-lly  acquired  greater  dominion ;  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  a  pro^s. 

rfeott""?"-  .  °"'°°?  ■  T"^  °P"  *"  "■«?  "S">i  the  nece°ssity 
oi  counteracting  mSuences  by  the  various  revelations  of  God,  and  the 
vanous  means  of  grace  which  God  had  employed.  This  deti^rioration 
they  expained,  as  in  the  case  of  homanit,  at  large,  so  in  the  case  of 
mividual  men,  fi-om  the  force  of  bad  customs,  by  means  of  which,  evil 
had  become  a  second  nature.*    Yet,  at  the  same  lime,  since  human 

ciple  dwells  withm  it ;  this  phenomenon,  of  which  experience  testiSes, 
IS  nothing  but  an  accident.  There  may  be  exceptions  from  this  general 
rule  :  persons,  who  by  developing  the  powers  of  their  moral  nature  by 

1  See  HieronjTnus  eomra  ewies  Joamiis  est  illis.  Auviistm  save  to  liira  in  ihe  wnrl- 
B.™oloa„t.„,  ,.1.  IV.ed.M.„i„.,,,.    MA  h.  ^f^-^S"  fSta'.'fTht 

Ip-  ,.„.  De.,  ^.^  eta.1  a,  p„,.si..   ;_'a,„  «,u.dleT.rjS™',S." 

»De  peeeatomm  remlssione  L  II  S59     'l""  """Piro ;  sed  csnquKm  lijinm  moneo, 

•en  »  appl,  »  S„g„,,n  ,1,  ^rf,  ^  j,.    (,f„„  .„,  j  u'refertne  S  i"  toSStl 

S  "...  SSb".  1»,.3  «    ^.S;""    ? .A"!!"?-  '•  8T>'»  ">"'•"■  1«,  "Sol 
peeimDus  iQsensatia  el  simzUs  factua    Juhan  in  Ihe  opna  iinperfeclum.i.  I.  e.  67. 
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yirtae  of  their  free-wiU,  have  lived  to  the  end  in  perfect  holiness.  In 
Lis  puMlc  declarations,  (see  above,)  Pelagius,  it  la  true,  would  never 
express  himself  dialinctlj  on  this  point ;  hnt,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  savs,  remarking  on  the  passage  m  5  :  l,i,  the 
word  "  all"  is  to  be  understood  here  as  referring  onlj  to  those  who 
had  sinned  Eke  Adam,  and  not  to  such  as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
the  apostle  savs  att,  because,  compared  »ith  the  multitude  of  smners, 
the  few  righteous  amount  to  iiothmg.  In  his  work  on  the  free-wdj,  be 
cited  many  examples  of  men  and  women  from  the  Bible ;  and,  availing 
himself  of  the  already  predomhiant  superatitious  veneration  ot  Hary,  he 
ar-ued  from  her  example,  who  was  to  be  denominated  sinless,  that  she 
must  have  been  perfectly  righteous.!  I„  „iber  times,  he  thought, 
when  the  number  of  mankind  was  already  large,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  impossible  to  enumerate  the  sins  of  every  mdividual ;  and  we 
should  not  bo  authorised  therefore  to  infer  their  noiKxistencc,  from 
their  not  being  mentioned.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  hirt 
he'dnniu''  of  the  human  race,  when  there  were  but  four  individuals  in 
eratence  :  and  then  the  book  of  Oenesis  mentions  the  sins  of  three 
among  the  four  ;  but  none  of  the  fourth,  namely,  Abel.  Ilenco  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  without  sin.  By  this  conclusion  we  should 
abide,  and  not  assert  what  is  not  asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  A 
way  of  reasoning  quite  characteristic  of  Pelagius  1 

True,  according  to  what  has  been  above  remarked,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Pelagianism  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  theory  of  a  com- 
plete development  of  humanity  in  harmony  with  nature  within  the 
sphere  of  its  laws,  and  to  «  denial  of  all  interposition  on  the  part  ot 
God;  but  Pelagius  and  his  friends  ever  remained  strangers  to  this 
further  extension  of  their  principles.  Although  the  doctnue  of  (jod  s 
.upernatural  communications  had  no  such  place  m  the  Pelagian  system 
as  it  had  m  Uie  system  of  Augustin,  by  reason  ot  the  doctnues  system- 
atically  unfolded  by  Augustin  respecting  the  relation  of  the  creature 
to  the  Creator,  and  respecting  man's  corruption  ;  yet,  even  in  the  Pe- 
laidan  system,  that  doctrine  found  a  point  ot  attaehment  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  moral  degeneracy  ot  human  nature  m  general  and  m  lb 
idea,  and  ot  the  truth  that  human  nature,  as  a  thing  created,  could  and 
should  arrive  at  a  degree  ot  completeness  and  perfection,  beyond  the 
measuie  ot  the  capacities  originally  implanted  m  it  by  the  Creator,  by 
free  manifestations  of  the  divine  love.  Tme,  the  Pelagians  made  no 
such  distinction  and  no  such  opposition  between  nature  and  grace  as 

1  Animstm  de  natuia  et  gralla  contra  scriptura  lioc  pindidit;  Adam  quoqne  dali- 

Pela,dum. « 12.    Quam  dieit  Bine  yniccalo  miit,  eodeni  scnptura  non  tncnu;  Bed  ct 

conflteri  neeesso  esse  pietati.    M  hon-ever,  Cain  peeeasse,  ipsa  leqne  scnptura  testatn 

he  eould  not  prave  from  nny  dedamtion  of  est ;  qnomm  non  modo  pwoara,  Tornm  cnam 

Bcriptnre  that  diPBe  whom  W  named  were  peceatornm  indieat  qnalitatem.    Quod  e  et 

K  represent  as  mf,  le  had  leeran.  Abel  peeCMset,  et  hoe  .ine  duliio    enptnn 

to  the  snKular  argument;  De  illis.  qnorara  disisset;  sed  non  dixit,  ergo  nee  Ulepeeea. 

institiaj  meminit  fsctiptura  saera)  et  pecca-  vit,  quin  eOamjustum  ostendit.    Credamus 

tornm  Bine  duhio  meminisBel,  si  qua  eos  iglturqnod  iegimus.  et  quod  non  legnnna, 

neeeairae  senaisset.  nefaa  crcdamus  adstmere.    De  natma  et 

»  Certe  prime  in  tempore  qnaluor  tantum  gratia,  5  44. 
homines  fuisse  i^feruntur:   peecavit  Eva. 
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Augastiii  did  ;  anii  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  latter 
tenii  to  designate  all  communications  of  tlie  love  of  God,  they  moreover 
sometimes  embraced  together,  under  the  general  coQception  of  "  grace," 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  which  God  has  conferred  on  human 
nature  ;  but  they  did  not,  on  this  account,  by  any  means  deny  that 
there  were  supernatural  communications  of  the  love  of  God,  through 
which  there  had  been  bestowed  on  man's  nature,  what  it  never  could 
have  attained  by  means  of  the  powers  communicated  to  it  by  creation  ; 
and  they  applied  the  term  "  grace  "  to  both,  as  well  to  God's  gifts  em- 
braced under  that  connection,  as  to  those  that  went  beyond  it.  Thus 
they  applied  the  notion  grace  to  all  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old 
aud  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  referred  it  solely  to  that  which  has  been  bestowed  on  mankind 
by  Christ ;  as  when  Pelagius  said,  that  the  power  of  free-will  ia  in 
all,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans  ;  but  that  in  Christiai^  alone  it  is  up- 
held by  grace.'  'Xhey  supposed,  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
counteracting  influences  of  the  divine  means  of  salvation  against  the 
moral  degeneracy  of  mankind,  different  stages  of  righteousness  :  first, 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  reason  and  the  law  of  right  living,  as  it  was 
written,  not  in  letters,  but  on  the  heart —  the  stage  of  righteousness 
according  to  nature,  (justitia  ex  natura  ;)  next,  the  revelation  of  the 
positive  law,  designed  to  rekindle  again  the  light  of  nature,  which  had 
been  darkened  by  corruption  —  righteousness  under  the  law  (justitia 
sub  lege.)  But  when  the  custom  of  sin  became  predominant,  and  the 
law  was  inadequate  to  remove  the  evil,  then  came  Christ  himself  to 
heal  the  malady  now  become  as  it  were  desperate  ;  and  that,  not  by 
means  of  his  disciples  alone,  but  by  Iiis  own  intermediate  interposition  .^ 

The  Pela^an  Julian,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  that, 
according  to  their  opinion,  the  free-will  sufficed  for  the  worship  of  God, 
says  that  although  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  might  have  been 
known  by  natural  reasou,  yet  the  latter  was  in  no  wise  capable  of 
arriving,  by  itself,  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  aa,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  resurrection,  and  many 
other  similar  doctrines.^ 

Julian  insisted  only,  that  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  sa«red 
scriptures  and  the  eternal  truths  which  he  had  implanted  in  reason, 
there  could  be  no  contradiction ;  that  in  particular  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures could  contain  nothing  which  conflicted  with  the  ideas  of  a  holy 

'  In    omnibus    est   lihenim    arbitrinm  bolh  proceeded.    As  Augnslln's  conception 

tequaliterper  nataram^  sed  in  solis  Christi-  of  "groee"  was  alien  from  him.  It  was 

nnis  javalur  a  gratia.    Angustin.  de  gratia  necessarily  the  ease  that   tlie   conception 

Cliiisti,  5  33.  would  also  he  foreign  from  him  of  any  auch 

'  De  peeealo  originali,  ^  30.  higlier  unity  as  ft  divine  principle  of  life 

*  Opus  imperfect,  o,  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  106.  bestows,  in  giving  a  new  ahape  and  direc- 

It  is  well  l«  notice  the  rague  conception  Uon  to  the  entire  religions  and  moral  con- 

which  Julian  had  of  the  cultosDei,— how  sdoosness.    Julian's  words  are :  Cumenim 

the   ethical   and   dogmatic   elements,  the  cnllus  Bei  mnltis  intelligatur  modis,  et  in 

moral  act  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  custodia  mandatornm,  et  in  exsecratione 

certain  isolated  maxims  of  faith,  are  here  vitiornm,  et  in  ordine  mjstcriorum,  el  in 

placed  together,  without   a  hint   of  any  profunditatc  dogmatum  quce  de  Trinital«, 

inward  connection  helween  the  two,  of  eny  velderesnrrectiono,mnltiBqnealii5similibua 

central  point  in  lie  inner  life,  out  of  which  fides  Christiana  conseqnitur. 
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ant!  just  God,  ivhich  was  inseparable  from  the  very  sense  of  a  divine 
being.  From  the  sacred  scriptures,  therefore,  nothing  couid  be  proved 
which  was  opposed  to  these  universal  and  eternal  ideas  of  reason ; 
much  rather,  must  all  the  diificulties  and  obscurities  in  single  passages 
be  so  explained  as  to  harmonize  with  these  ideas  of  God,  which  flowed 
from  the  clear,  collective  contents  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  those 
rational  ideas.^  Yet,  in  this  fundamental  principle,  there  was,  in  itself 
considered,  no  essential  difference  between  Julian  and  Augustin  ;  for 
the  latter,  too,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  real  contradiction 
between  faith  and  reason  (fides  et  ratio.)  At  the  same  time,  the 
Pelagians  would  not  have  consented  to  tlie  principle  of  Augustin  re- 
speetmg  the  way  in  which  faith  precedes  reason,  and  the  latter  is 
evolved  out  of  the  former. 

Pcla^us  and  his  followers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  grace,  were 
particularly  strenuous  only  in  maintaining  its  opposition  to  any  theory 
whioh  impaired  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  supposed  all  operations 
of  grace  to  be  conditioned  on  the  bent  of  the  free-will,  and  all  means 
of  grace  to  be  effectual  only  according  to  the  measure  of  the  different 
tendencies  of  will ;  —  thej'  denied  all  constraining  influences  of  grace 
on  the  free-will.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  it  as  neces- 
.sary  to  the  conception  of  grace,  that  it  should  exclude  all  merit ;  and 
with  this  belonged,  in  his  own  view,  all  conditioning  of  grace  on  the 
different  states  of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
whole  was  not  referred  t«  God's  efficiency  alone,  just  as  soon  as  any- 
thing was  made  to  depend  on  the  different  ways  in  which  men  stood 
related  to  the  efficiency  of  God,  the  idea  of  grace  is  annihilated ;  for 
that  which  is  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  merit  is  no  longer  grace. 
This  point  of  the  oppcsition,  namely,  to  any  and  every  theory  which 
impaired  the  free-will,  was  the  only  one  which  the  Pela^ans  here 
brought  prominently  to  view  ;  but,  m  fact,  their  opposition  doubtless 
carried  them  still  further.  They  were  in  strictness  ideally  inclined, 
whenever  they  designated  the  supernatural  by  the  term  grace,  to  under- 
stand thereby  simply  outward  revelations,  communication  of  certain  spe- 
cific knowledge  which  transcended  the  powers  of  natural  reason.  More 
foreign  to  them  was  the  notion  of  an  internal  communication  of  divine 
life,  of  an  internal  influence  of  God  on  man's  will  and  consciousness. 
Although,  among  their  manifold  and  vague  declarations  respecting  the 
term  grace,  they  also  said  a  great  deal  which  bordered  on  that  last- 

1  In  the  first  book  of  the  opus  imperfec-  firmafur.    In  anolJier  passage,  Secnnflnm 

turn,  Julian  says ;  Nihil  per  legem  Dei  agi  id  quod  et  rario  perspicna  et  aliorum  loco- 

potest  contra  Beam  legis  anctorem.     By  ram,  in  qaibua  nou  est  ambiguila*,  splendor 

-this   nnum   compendium,  every  assertion  apernerit.    Id  another  pbuS,  1.  11.  o.  14*, 

which  conflicted  with  the  recognition  of  he  m^cs  the  recognition  of  the  scriptures 

God's  holiness  or  jnstics  coald  be  at  once  as  holy,  to  resi^  not  on  outward  iradition, 

setaside.    Correct  interpretation  mnstsei-ve  hut  on  their  agreement  with  reason  and 

to  solve  an;  such  apparent  contradiction ;  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 

for  wherever  anything  really  contradictory  on  the  moraUly  o(  their  contents ;  Sanctas 

appeared,  it  ought  to  ha  rejeclrf  as  not  aposioli  esse  paginas  confitemur,  iion  ob 

belonging  to  the  sacred  scriptarea.     Am-  aliml,  nisi  quia  rationi,  pietali,  fidei  congcu- 

bigua  qusque  legia  vcriia  secundum  hoc  ernes  eiudiunt  nos,  et  Deum  credere  invio- 

esse  intelligenda,  quod  absoiutissimis  scrip-  labilis  iequilatis  et  prieeeptis  ^ua  modera- 

lurie  s.  auctoritatibus  et  insuperabili  ralione  tionem,  pi-udentiam.  justitiam  viudicare. 
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mentioned  character  of  the  Auguatinkn  conception,  and  although  they 
never  stood  forth  in  a  diatinct  and  clearly  conceived  opposition  to  it ; 
still,  however,  the  thought  may  have  floated  before  them,  that,  by  the 
concession  of  any  such  incemal  inflaeuce  of  God  whatever,  the  free-will 
of  man  would  be  imp^red.  Had  they  believed  that  they  might  really 
agree  with  Auguatin  in  acknowledging  this  character  without  altering 
their  difference  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  it  would  in  truth 
have  been  so  natural  for  them  distinctly  to  express  this,  as  Auguatin 
often  attacked  them  on  this  very  point,  that,  even  though  they  acknowl- 
edged a  supernatural  revelation  and  communication  of  knowledge,  we 
must  suppose  they  denied  this  peculiar  characteristic.  But  in  such 
cases  they  always  retreated  under  the  cloud  of  a  multitude  of  vague 
references  to  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  the  free-will  was  upheld, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  tliis  exuberance  of  expressions,  how  very 
far  they  were  from  denying  "grace."  "God  upholds  us,"  says 
Pelagiua,^  "  by  his  instructions  and  his  revelation  ;  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  our  heart ;  by  revealing  to  us  visions  of  the  future  life,  that  we  may 
not  be  carried  away  with  the  things  of  the  present ;  by  discovering  to  ua 
the  arts  of  the  adversary ;  by  enlightening  ua  by  means  of  various  and 
inefiable  gfts  of  the  heavenly  grace."  ^  The  very  important  passage 
in  favor  of  the  Augustmian  doctrine  in  Phihpp.  2  :  13,  "  It  ia  God  that 
Wflrketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,"  Peiagius  ^  explains  as  meaning  only, 
"  He  works  in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and  holy,  when  he  consumes  what 
ia  offered  to  our  earthly  desires  by  the  greatness  of  the  future  glory  and 
the  promise  of  rewards,  when  he  excites  the  prayerful  will  to  longing 
after  God  by  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom,  when  he  counsels  us  to  all 
goodness."  Thus  Julian  also  says,  that  God  helps  by  commanding, 
blessing,  sanctifying,  chaatising,  inviting,  enlightening.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sets  forth  prominently,  only  that  one 
character  on  which  all  depends.  The  revelation  of  the  law  can,  in 
itself  considered,  give  man  no  help,  as  he  wants  the  power  to  fulfil  the 
law.  The  revelation  of  the  law  could  only  serve  to  awaken  in  him 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  the  grace,  whereby  alone  he  could  acquire  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  law.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  iaw ;  but  the  love 
of  God  comes  not  from  the  law,  hut  ia  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.^  Only  in  so  far  could  Auguatin  apply  his  conception  of 
grace,  which  he  denominated  the  peculiarly  Christian  conception,  to  all 
that  the  Pelagians  said  concerning  revelation  and  divine  instruction, 
as  these  terms  were  supposed  to  denote,  not  merely  the  conception  of 
an  outivard  revelation  and  outward  instruction  by  the  written  word, 
but  an  internal  revelation  by  the  inward  working  of  God  on  the  inner 
life  and  consciousness  of  man,  a  living  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
the  matter  revealed,  proceeding  out  of  a  new  divine  life.^ 

1  In  AujfuBlin.  de  prfitia  Christi,  c.  VII,        '  Proinde  per  l^em  Eralia  demonstiatar, 

*  Dam  DOS  mnllifoimi  et  iiieffabili  dono    ot  lex  per  gratiam  eomplentiir. 

graliiB  vielestis  illmninat  «  Hiec  gratia,  si  docnina  dicenda  est,  Mrte 

'  C  10.  sic  dieatiir,  uc  aitius  et  interius  eam  DcaE 

*  Opus  imperfect.  HI.  1 14,   Priei'ipienilo,  cum  ineffabili  suavitate  credatur  infundore 
benedicendo,  aanctiflcando,  coijrttndu,  piov-  per  se  ipsum.    De  gratia  Christi,  e.  U 
ocando,  illaminauda. 
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Connected  ivith  this  difference  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
grace,,  was  another  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning  Ohrist  as  the 
Kedeemer  of  mankind,  and  respecting  the  redemption.  The  negative 
reference  of  the  work  of  redemption  must,  it  is  true,  in  the  Pelagian 
system,  have  been  restricted  to  a  narrow  compass  ;  since  no  such  cor- 
ruption of  the  entire  human  nature,  as  according  to  Augustin's  docti'ine 
flowed  from  the  transgression  of  the  first  man,  was  here  admitted.  But 
still,  even  in  this  system,  the  redemption  might  be  held  aa  set  over 
against  the  above-mentioned  gradual  deterioration  of  man  and  the  force 
of  habit ;  and  in  this  case  the  Pelagians  needed  only  to  adopt  here,  as 
they  did  elsewhere,  the  views  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  church.  In  the 
latter,  redemption  was  contemplated,  not  alone  as  a  restoring  of  the 
corrupted  human  nature  to  health  and  freedom,  but  still  more  as  an 
exalting,  ennobling,  and  transfiguring  of  the  imperfect,  limited  human 
nature  to  a  condition  beyond  l^e  point  at  which  it  was  phiced  by  the 
original  creation,  and  beyond  the  powers  which  were  then  bestowed  on 
it.  And  so  the  Pelagians  did  actually  suppose,  that  the  human  nature 
which  God  created  good  originally,  was  by  Christ  made  still  better ;  — 
raised  to  a  higher  stage  of  advancement,  which  consists  in  Sonship  to 
God ;  famished  with  new  powers  ;  and  assured  of  a  state  of  felicity 
resulting  from  adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate.^  At  the  same  time,  how- 
■erer,  this  notion  of  the  exaltation  and  renewal  of  human  nature  through 
(^riat  could  not,  in  the  Pelagian  system,  be  apprehended  in  all  its 
depth ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  divine  life 
through  Christ  had  no  place  in  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 

In  the  Pelagian  system,  Christ  appears  as  the  divine-  teacher,  who 
reveals  truths  to  the  knowledge  of  which  human  reason  could  not  hj 
itself  have  attained.  In  his  precepts  and  life,  he  revealed  the  most 
perfect  system  of  morals  :  he  gave  to  all  the  most  perfect  pattern  0? 
hohness.^  As  the  Pelagians  held  that  Adam  had  injured  his  posterity 
by  the  first  example  of  sm  in  humanity,  so  now  they  opposed  to  this  the 
perfect  example  of  virtue  ^ven  by  Christ.^  But  we  must  allow,  that, 
according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  no  exclusive  merit  could  really  be 
pointed  out  as  belongmg  in  this  case  to  Christ ;  for,  according  to  this 
system  (see  above,  p.  611,)  there  were  even  before  Christ,  persons 
who  perfectly  kept  the  moral  law.  The  Pelagian  Julian,  therefore, 
found  no  other  way  of  getting  along  here,  than  by  supposmg  a  differ- 
ence of  degree ;  maintaining  that  Christ,  though  he  had  not  given  the 
first,  had  yet  presented  the  highest  pattern  of  righteousness  * — a  mode 
of  expression  to  which  none  but  such  illo^cal  thinkers  as  the  Pelagians, 
could  have  resorted.  And  even  in  this  case,  in  order  to  come  at  any 
clear  and  distinct  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that,  according  to 

'  The  words  of  Jnlian  are  r  Chrialas,  qui  aplcnduit.    Opus  im|)erfectnni,  1.  II.  S  188. 

est  ani  operia  redemptor,  ftuget  circa  imi^i-  °  Sic^ut  ilia  pecrati,  its  hie  justitise  forma. 

nem  suam  conlinua  lar^late  Iwneficifi,  et  *Ju5titi£Bforma  non  prima,  serj  maxima; 

1U09  feccrat  condendo  bonos,  tacit  innovan-  qniii  et  ante  quam  vorbum  caro  fieret.  es  ea 

0  adoptandoque  meliores,      AugusCin.   c.  tide,  qua  in  Deum  eral,  et  in   prophelis  et 

JaliHo.  1.  Ill,  S  8-  in  nrnltia  aliis  Bunctis  fulsere  virtutes 
^  Exacta  in  Christo  justi^  norma  re- 
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the  Pelagian  doctrine,  there  was  something  stili  more  perfect  than  the 
mere  fuliilment  of  the  law,  namelj,  worlds  of  moral  perfection  which 
exceed  the  letter  of  the  law,  —  something  more  than  the  ordinary  ^ 
human  virtue,  — such  perfeelioo  as  they  imagined  Christ  alluded  to  ia 
the  evangelical  couosels,  (consilia  evangelica.)  Furthermoro,  Christ 
created,  and  made  known  to  those  who  believe  oo  hira,  a  state  of  per- 
fect blessedness,  respecting  which  they  would  have  known  nothing  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  ex- 
cept by  the  new  means  of  grace  which  Christ  has  bestowed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  positive  works  of  Christ,  he  also  secured  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  very  few  indeed  being  excepted,  the  for^veness  of 
their  sins.  By  all  these  provisions,  Christ  supplied  many  new  motives 
to  moral  effort,  bestowed  on  men  a  new  power,  to  gsun  the  victory  over 
the  impulses  of  sense  and  the  allurements  of  sin.  These  new  motives 
are,  for  examp!e,  the  hope  of  eternal  blessedness  on  condition  of  obey- 
mg  Christ's  commands ;  the  example  of  Christ  stimulating  to  imitation ; 
gratitude  for  the  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and,  above  all,  gratitude 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  becoming  man  and  giving  his 
life  for  men.  It  would  be  wronging  the  Pelagians  to  affirm  that  they 
proposed  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  heavenly  rewards,  as  the  only 
motives  to  goodness  ;  as  it  might  be  supposed  they  did  from  some  of 
their  assertions.  Julian  expressly  mentions  the  return  of  love,  enkin- 
dled by  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  and  gratitude,  as  mcentives 
to  new  moral  efforts  ;  he  describes  a  stage  of  Christian  attainment  pro- 
ceeding from  such  motives,  at  which  Christians  do  good  from  pure  lovo 
to  God  and  for  goodness'  sake,  — not  for  the  sake  of  any  outward 
reward,  —  where  they  fuel  themselves  happy  in  the  practice  of  good 
works  even  under  sufferings.  "  The  fulness  of  the  divine  love,  which  gave 
things  their  existence,"  says  Julian,  '*  revealed  itself  in  this,  tbaUhe 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.  When  God  required  an 
answering  love  on  the  part  of  those  created  in  bis  own  image,  he  showed 
how  he  had  done  everything  out  of  his  ineffable  love  towards  us,  that 
so  we  might  finally  love  bun  in  return,  who  evinced  his  love  to  us,  in 
that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  ;  promising  us 
that,  if  from  henceforth  we  would  obey  his  will,  he  would  make  us  joint- 
heirs  with  bus  only-begotten  Son.^  This  love  to  God  enkindled  in  our 
hearts  is  of  such  effect, — as  Julian,  who  was  himself  conscious  of  a 
willmgncss  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  rightly  explaining  and  ap- 
plying the  passage  m  Rom.  5 :  3,  remarks,^  —  that  we  not  only  rejoice 
m  the  hope  of  future  blessings,  but,  in  the  po^ession  of  virtue,  are 
cheerful  amidst  sufferings  ;  that  we  consider  the  wrath  of  our  persecut- 
ors rather  as  trial  of  our  patience  than  a  disturbance  of  our  joy ;  that 
we  not  only  refrain  from  sin  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  even  count 
freedom  from  sin  as  a  reward  in  itself." 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  so  far  as  justification  is 

vaiiance  wilh  (he  principle  of  diviiit 


Similar  to  that  dislinclion  of  the  a 


which  iiide^  will  1101  harmonize  at  all  with        "  Opus  imperfect.  I.  9 
tue  essential  character  of  Christianity,  since        °  L  c  1  II.  c.  166 
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understood  in  its  objective  and  judicial  sense,  the  Pela^ans  cei-tainly 
acknowledged  this,!  ^s  also  the  sanctifying  influence  which  faith  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  by  Christ  must,  through  the  awaltening  of 
trust  and  love  towards  God,  exercise  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  so  on  the 
■whole  direction  of  his  life,^ 

But  although  the  Pelagians  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  the  out- 
ward connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  founded  on  what  he  had 
once  done  and  obtained  for  mankind  and  secured  to  them  for  the 
future,  still  the  inner  connection  between  the  two  was  placed  by  them, 
as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  theory,  far  in  the  back-ground.  Augustin  ever  urges  it  as  an 
objection  to  their  scheme,  that  they  made  the  grace  of  Christ  consist 
solely  in  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness  ;  that  they  left  man,  after  he 
had  obtained  this,  to  his  own  free-wOl,  ajid  did  not  acknowledge,  that 
even  now  his  entire  inner  righteouaoess  or  sanctification  is  only  the 
work  of  Christ,— that  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  winch  is  the  spring 
of  all  goodness  in  beHevers  flows  from  the  union  with  him  by  faith. 
The  inner  connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  the  thence  resulting 
justification  or  sanctification  of  man  having  its  foundation  in  Christ,^ 
this  it  was  which  Augustin  distinctly  held  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagians.  Only  justification  in  that  Auguatinian  sense  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  this  controversy,  and  thus  this  controversy  became 
one  and  the  same  with  that  concerning  grace.* 

Augustin  represents  the  process  of  development  of  the  moral  and 
religious  life  to  be  as  follows :  He  distingubhes,  according  to  Paul,  the 
letter  of  the  law,  which  killeth,  and  the  spirit,  which  maketh  alive.^  By 
mere  knowledge  of  the  law  as  an  imperative  letter,  disciplinary  grace, 
from  which  even  the  first  motions  towards  goodness  proceed,  leads  man 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  sins,  to  a  consciousness  that  by  his  own  power 
he  cannot  fulfil  the  law ;  hence  springs  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  so,  faith  in  him.  By  faith,  man  not  only  obtains  for- 
riveness  of  sin,  but  also  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  tiie  divine  life  with 
the  Redeemer ; — he  attains  to  the  grace  whereby  his  soul  is  healed  from 
the  malady  of  sin.  With  the  health  of  the  soul  is  restored  back  also  the 
free-will  — as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  till  now  was  bound 
in  the  service  of  sin.  The  will  is  once  more  the  servant  of  righteous- 
ness with  free  love.  The  divine  life,  which  takes  a  specific  form  in 
man,  reveals  itself  in  works  of  love.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
which  makes  alive ;  the  love  shed  abroad  hi  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

J  As  Julian  aeclares,  opus  imperfect.  II.  '  This  ia  wlial  Augustin  underalani^  bj 

165,  iusdficacio  per  pecealorum  reniam.  the  term  juslificatio,  a  word  which  he  does 

2  Juliim,(opt^iinperfect.  11.  227,)  rightly  not  take  m  the  same  sense  with  the  Pela- 

explainiDg  the  sense  of  the  apostle  Paul,     mus.  ..   r.i.  ■  .■  ,  =«     v 

says:  Eo  debetia  servire  Beo  fidoliiis  quo  <  Augustin.  de  gratia  ChriaU,J  52,    Elm 

liferaUuB.    Peccatum  quippe  dominabatur  esse  graliam  Dei  per  Jcsum  Uhnstnm,  in 

Tobis,   cum   reatuuni    impendebat   nltio  ;  qna  nos  sua,  non  nostra  justUiajustos  fecit, 

posiek  autem  quam  gratia  Del  beneficia  ^  As  for  example,  m  tho  noble  work  de 

consecuti  estis  et  depositis  reatnuniponderi-  spiritu  et  Utera. 
bus  respirastis,  ingenno  pudore  commouiti 
deb«tis  gratiam  r^erro  medicanti. 
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From  tliia  flowed  another  differcnco  betiveen  the  two  ways  of  thint- 
ing.  As  Pelagius  generally  sided,  for  the  most  part,  witli  the  system 
of  the  Oriental  church,  and  as  the  Greek  church-teachers,  owing  to 
their  more  enlarged  historical  views,  were  more  particular  in  distinguish- 
ing the  different  stages  and  periods  in  the  divine  education  of  man  and 
in  the  development  of  revelation,  so  he  separated,  according  to  the 
above-explained  presupposition  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of  human 
nature  and  of  a  progressive  counteraction  against  it,  the  three  periods : 
1.  Of  righteousness  in  the  state  of  nature  ;  2.  Of  righteoianess  under 
the  law  ;  and  S.  Of  righteousness  imder  grace.  Augustin,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  only  admit  that  one  and  the  same  need  of  redemption,  and 
one  and  the  same  source  of  holiness,  ever  existed ;  namely,  grace, 
which  is  ohtainod  through  faith ;  if  not  faith  in  the  Saviour  already 
manifested,  yet  faith  in  him  as  promised.  "  Even  under  the  law,  there 
were  those  who  stood,  not  under  the  terrifying,  convicting,  punishing 
law,  but  under  that  grace  which  fills  the  heart  with  joy  in  what  is  good, 
which  heals  it,  and  makes  it  free."  ^ 

Augustin  was  thus  led  to  give  prominence  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  essential  character  and  unity  of  everything  Christian  reposes, 
namely,  the  divine  life  that  sprmgs  from  the  consciousness  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  to  mark  with  more  precision  the  specific  peculiarity  whereby 
the  Christian  life,  Christian  virtue,  is  distinguished  from  all  other.  Li 
the  Pelagian  system,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  which  enabled 
one  rightly  to  understand  either  the  essential  nature  of  regeneration 
as  the  separating  line  betwixt  two  opposite  positions  of  the  moial  life, 
or  tho  nature  of  tlie  new  Christian  life  grounded  therein  While 
Augustin  thus  pointed  out  the  common  centre  of  the  rehgious  and  the 
moral  element  in  Christianity,  and  took  his  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
separating  of  the  doctrinal  from  the  ethical  element,  in  oppoiition  to 
the  isolating  and  to  the  making  outward  of  the  ethical,  the  Pelagians 
fell  into  the  very  error  which  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  principles 
of  their  scheme.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  great  merit  of  Augus- 
tin is  clearly  apparent  in  bringing  forward  a  system  of  ethics  reduced 
to  a  central  point,  belonging  in  common  to  it  aad  to  the  Christian 
scheme  of  faith.  Augustin,  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  others  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  had,  by  his  systematic  method  of  apprehending  Chris- 
tianity, a  more  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  system  of  ethics  in  this  period,  than  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  him  for  systemataaing  skill  and  intellectual 
depth  ;  though  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  this  science 
by  his  work  Be  officiis,  in  three  books.^ 

But  there  was  something  of  error  attached  to  those  truths,  which 
Augustin  placed  at  the  head  of  all  others.     In  precisely  pointing  out 

1  De  pacrato  originis,  ^  29.   Non  suh  lege  development  of  Christian  ethics.    But  the 

terretitH,   eonvincence,   punienle;   sed  sub  work  is  entitled  lo  the  merit  of  having  been 

gratindelectante,  ssnimte,  libemnK.  the  first  to  apply  ihe  formal  principTes  of 

*  This  wort  is  rather  acollection  of  prac-  etliies,  as  treated  by  the  ancient  writers,  to 

tical  rules  for  the  clergy,  (hence  its  original  the   Christian  system  of   morals,  in  diat 

title,  De  officiis  minisliorum,)  drawn  from  peculiar  modification  of  them  which  thev 

certain  general  maxims,  than  a  ajslematio  re(«ive. 
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the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and  marking  the  opposition 
between  that  which  is  Christian  and  that  wiiich  is  not  Christian,  since  his 
eye  was  fixed  exclusively  on  the  extreme  points  of  this  opposition,  he 
paid  leas  attention  to  the  manifold  intermediate  shades  and  points  of 
transition  in  practical  life,  the  various  combinatjou  of  the  factors  by  which 
the  conduct  may  verge  even  to  the  non-christian  portion.  And  hence 
he  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  vogue  an  unduly  rigid  and  partial 
method  of  judging  the  point  of  ethical  development  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity.  He  very  justly  distinguishes  the  patriotism  of  the 
ancients  from  that  which  is  to  be  called  "  virtue,"  in  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian sense,  and  which  depends  on  the  disposition  towards  God,  (virtua 
from  virtus  vera ;)  but  then  he  goes  so  far  as  to  overlook  altogether 
what  bears  some  relationship  to  the  divine  life  in  such  occasional  cor- 
ruscatioas  of  the  moral  element  of  human  nature,  and  to  see  in  them 
nothing  but  a  service  done  for  evil  spirits  or  for  man's  glory.  He 
contributed  greatly,  on  this  particular  side,  to  promote  in  the  West- 
em  church  the  partial  and  contracted  way  of  jud^g  the  ancient 
pagan  times,  as  op^sedtothe  more  liberal  Alexandrian  views  of  which 
we  still  find  traces  in  many  of  the  Orientals  in  this  period,  and  to  which 
Augustin  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a  Platonist,  bad  been 
inclined.  Stil!  the  vestiges  of  Ids  earlier  and  loftier  mode  of  thinking 
are  to  be  discerned  in  his  later  writings,  where  he  searches  after 
and  recognizes  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and  goodness  in  the 
pagan  literature,  (see  below,)  which  he  uniformly  traces  to  the  revelar 
don  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good 
to  created  minds ;  though  this  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory 
respecting  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  particu- 
larism of  his  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  Pelagians  appealed  particularly  to  the  splendid  examples  of 
virtue  among  the  Pagans,  as  provmg  what  could  he  done  by  the  moral 
power  of  human  nature  left  to  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  man's 
moral  corruption.  Augustin  maintfuned,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  there 
is  no  neutral  ground  between  good  and  evi! ;  as  love  to  God  is  the 
spring  of  all  t£at  is  ti-uly  good,  and  self-love  the  principle  of  sin ;  as 
that  victorious  principle  of  goodness  which  overcomes  the  opposing 
selfishness  of  man's  nature  can  proceed  only  from  faith ;  so  everything 
which  has  not  its  root  in  faith  is,  of  course,  sin ;  and  he  refers  for 
proof  to  a  passage  of  scripture  which  before  his  own  tame  had  been 
misapprehended  in  the  same  way,  and  which  afterwards  very  generally 
received  this  false  application — the  declaration  of  the  apostie  Paul 
in  Rom,  14 :  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin "  (omne  quod 
non  ex  fide,  peceatum.)^  From  this  Augustin  argued,  that  the  so-called 
virtues  of  the  Pagans  were  but  seeming  virtues.  This  proposition  ap- 
peared so  absurd  to  Julian,  who  overlooked  the  principle  of  morality, 
its  internal  unity  and  religious  foundation,^  that  he  could  not  sufficiently 

1  The  Pelagian  Julian  seems  to   haTe  respected  OGtiona  done  contrary  lo  one's 

riglitlj  perceived,  from   the  connection   of  omi  conviction  of  dufj.     See  Angustin.  e. 

the  words  in  this  passage,  that  it  referred  to  Julian,  IV.  24, 
an  BBlirely  different  msitcr,  and   simply        "  In  otlier  resp«ct3,  Julian  was  well  aware 
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cxpreas  Ills  surprise  at  it,  and  drew  from  it  t!ic  strangest  conclusions. 
"  If,"  s^d  he,  "  the  chastity  of  the  Pagans  were  no  chastity,  then  it 
might  be  said  with  the  same  propriety,  that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers 
are  no  bodies  ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  could  not  see ;  that  the 
grain  which  grew  in  the  fields  of  Pagans  was  no  grain,"  ■  Augustin 
replied  that  moral  goodness  could  not  be  contemplated  in  this  isolated 
way ;  but  that,  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth,  the  question  turned  on 
the  whole  unity  of  the  inner  life,  from  which  men's  actions  proceed. 
He  referred  toMatth.  6 :  23,  and  said,  The  eye  of  the  soul  is  the  whole 
bent  of  the  inner  man.^  He  who  seems  to  do  a  good  action,  but  in 
doing  it  does  not  propose  to  himself  the  end  which  true  wisdom  pre- 
scribes for  all  human  activity,  sins  by  having  the  tendency  of  his  inward 
being  estranged  from  that  which  constitutes  man's  highest  good.^  If 
all  actions  are  not  judged  according  to  this  principle  of  temper  and 
disposition,  then  what  really  proceeds  from  a  sinful  disposition  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  virtue,  and  sins  may  seem  to  be  conquered  by  sins;  but 
virtue  can  never  be  realized  in  tliis  way. 

Julian  betrays  his  own  want  of  a  profound  underetanding  of  the 
prmcipies  of  ethics,  when  ho  adduces  this  remark  of  Augustin  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  observes  that  if  sin  is  overcome  by  means  of 
sm,  how  much  more  may  sin  be  overcome  by  virtue,  and  how  much 
more  must  it  be  possible  to  lead  a  sinless  life.*  He  took  no  aecount 
here,  then,  of  the  difference  betwixt  a  true  victory  over  sin,  and 
a  mere  outward  check  placed  agamst  certiun  outbreaks  of  the  evil, 
or  the  exchanging  of  one  kind  of  sin  ftr  another  kind,  while  the  sinful 
bent  of  the  will  continued  ta  be  the  sami.  Ail  true  virtue,  according 
to  Augustin's  doctrine,  proceels  fiora  Christian  love,  which  refers 
everything  to  God :  nothing  but  the  acts  of  this  love  is  truly  moral, 
and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must  thei  eiure  be  reduced  to  love,  and  have 
this  for  their  animating  principle.^  In  whatever  exhibits  itself  as  virtue 
without  this  ethical  principle,  Augustin  recognizes,  indeed,  various  nat- 
ural gifts  and  qualities  proceeding  from  the  Creator,  and  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  grace,  but  nothing  which  answers  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  virtue.* 

But  then,  although  Julian  recognized  no  intrinsic  difference  between 
actions  called  virtuous  from  different  points  of  view,  yet  at  the  same 

Umt  the  moralitj  or  immoralitj  of  actions  vera  flapientia  prtEcepit,  eWi  officio  (opifioi- 

mns[  be;udged,  not  by  Uie  oatward  act,  hut  urn,  the  outivoi'd  action)  yidcatur  bonnm, 

hy  the  direction  of  ihe  wilL    Hoc  opcratur  ipso  non  recto  fine  peecaimn  est,  I.  o.  21. 

tons  jam  ipsa  justilia,qiiam  intns  voluiilBS  *  Compare    what    Schleiermiichcr  Bays 

sancta  concepil  et  pepent.    Opus  imperfect,  (p.  21)  on  the  concoplion  of  virliie,  in  op- 

1.79.    But  11  might  be  trne  at  the  same  position  to  sodi  a  Bup«rfcinl  view  of  the 

Ume,  that,  while  ho  regarded  the  virtues  &s  matter. 

being  inner  tfindendes  and  propertiea  of  the  sQniB  per  CKlcras  virtutes  omnes  dilFnn- 

soal^  he  might  still  not  be  aware  of  their  ditnr  dilectio  Dti  et  proximi     De  diversis 

Ingher  intenial  nnily,  nor  perceive  their  qnffistiombus  ocloginta  tnbna     Qu  61,  ^4. 

inmost  root  in  the  one  essence,  which  is  the  ^I>onaDei,i!iibciiinsoecult[ssimoindi(Jo, 

moral  disiKisilion.  nee  injusto  ahi  atni,  ahi  tardissimi  ingenii 

l-.c  27._                    ...  nascuntur,  alu  natura  lenes,  ahi  levissuius 

Ucuiusmtentjo,  quafacitqui3iiue,qnoii  cnuiis  ira  facilhma  ardente",  alu  vindieta 

"^^-  *^'  ^^  Citpidilatcm  inter  utrosuue   mediucres      C 

"  Quidqmd  boni  tit  ab  homine,  et  non  Julisn  1  IV  j  16 

propter  hoc  fit,  pixiplcr  quod  fieri  debere 
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timo,  Eofc  departing  here  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  —  since  he 
founct  eternal  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  prom- 
ised in  the  New  Testament  only  to  believers,  —  he  fell  into  the  inconsis- 
tency of  making  an  outward  distinction  between  two  liinda  of  virtue  and 
of  good  works  grounded  on  the  results  flowing  from  them :  one  kind, 
the  Christian,  on  account  of  the  reward  connected  with  them,  were 
good  in  a /mffii^,  —  the  other,  from  a  want  of  these  rewards,  were 
good  in  an  unfruitful  way.^  And  at  the  ground  of  this  view  lay,  in 
fact,  the  notion  that  religion  stood  in  a  mere  external  relation  to  moral- 
ity, and  that  the  future  reward  or  happiness  was  related  in  an  outward 
and  arbitrary  manner  to  man's  life  and  conduct,  Auguatin  very  justly 
exposed  this  inconsistency,  and  observed  that  whatever  is  truly  good 
can  never  be  unfruitful,  that  the  result  must  necessarily  correspond  to 
the  intrinsic  character  and  quality  of  human  actions. 

Tet  the  Pelagians  might  have  been  able,  on  their  own  principles,  to 
make  out  a  distinction  between  the  ethical  standing  ground  in  Chris- 
tianity and  that  in  Paganism,  if  the  systematic  apprehension  of  the 
ethical  element,  in  its  connection  with  the  religious,  had  not  lain  too 
remote  fi^jm  their  ordinary  habits  of  thinking ;  for  as  they  derived  the 
existence  of  peculiar  motives  and  a  peculiar  direction  of  moral  conduct 
from  the  nature  of  Christian  faith,  they  needed  only  to  carry  out  and 
apply  this  principle  still  farther,  in  order  to  find  such  a  difference ;  and 
indeed  Pelagius  himself  remarks,  that  love,  which  does  everythmg  for 
the  glory  of  God,  is  a  thmg  to  which  the  ancient  world  was  a  stranger." 

Conformably  with  the  manifold  stages  through  which,  according  to 
the  system  of  Augustni,  disciplinary  grace  conducts  the  evolution  of 
the  divine  life  in  human  nature,  that  grace  must  receive  many  specific 
designations.  In  so  far  as  grace,  preceding  all  merit  in  man,  firet  at^ 
tracts  the  corrupt  will  of  him  who  is  like  all  others  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God,  and  with  an  inner  irresistible  necessity  produces  in  him 
the  first  motions  to  goodness,  awakens  him  to  a  feeling  of  tiie  need  of 
redemption  and  to  faith,  it  is  called  preoenimt,  preparing  grace  (gratia 
praeveniens,  preeparans.)  It  now  proceeds  to  create  in  him,  by  faith, 
a  free-will  to  that  which  is  good,  (gratia  operans ;)  but  this  is  not  a 
change  whereby  man  lays  aside  at  once  his  entire  nature,  and  is  raised 
above  all  conflict  with  an.  There  still  ever  continue  to  remain  in  him 
two  principles  in  conflict  with  each  other :  in  so  far  as  he  is  bom  of  God, 
lives  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  sins  no  more ;  but  in  so  far  as  he 
bears  within  him  the  old  nature,  derived  from  the  first  fallen  man,  sin 
still  continues  cleaving  to  him.^  Hence  he  ever  continues  to  need  the 
grace  which  upholds  the  restored  free-will,  cooperating  grace,  (gratia 
cooperans,)  to  bring  forth  that  which  is  good,  and  to  be  carried  victo- 
riously through  the  struggle  with  sin.*  Although  Augustin  referred  the 

1  Frnctuose  and  eloriliter  bona.  (for  assuredly  wo  have  no  reason  for  siippo- 

^  Suffenmt  et  philosophi,  scd  non  in  can-  sing  those  words  to  be  an  addition  of  Cassi- 

(aie     No9  vero  non  nt  laudari,  sed  ut  ille  odor's.)    On  Ephes.  4 :  2. 

quem  Baalinemns  profieiat  [to  the  honor  of  '  Sea  e.  g.  de  perfectJone  jusliii*  hommis, 

him  wliom  we  bear]  (perhaps  b ■'■'■'-  '  "" 

OS,  represent)  diligenles  snstinere 
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explanation  of  the  fact  why  !t  waa  that  grace,  although  it  had  the 
power,  jet  brought  no  one  in  this  present  life  to  a  state  of  perfect  ein- 
lessnesa,  to  Uod  a  meomprehensible  counsels,  stiil  he  offered  the  follow- 
mg  as  reason  which  appeared  to  him  not  improbahle.  So  Ions  as  man 
has  not  attained,  as  he  will  do  in  the  life  eternal,  to  an  intuition  of  the 
supreme  good,  so  that  in  comparison  with  it  he  counts  himself  as  alto- 
gether nothing  _;  so  long  as  he  is  not  so  filled  with  its  spirit,  that  not 
bareJj  from  rational  conviction,  but  also  with  eternal  love,  ho  prefers  it 
■to  his  own  self;  i  so  long  as  this  condition  is  left  unfulfilled,  man  is 
ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pride,  which  may  so  much  the  more 
easily  lasten  on  the  self-contemplatioa  of  the  rational  spirit,  because  this 
13,  in  fact,  far  loftier  than  all  else  in  the  earthly  creation.  For  this  rea- 
son inan  must  guard  against  this  by  constantly  struggling  with  himself, 
io  this  Julian  might  object,  that  Augustin  reasoned  in  a  circle,  when 
he  said  man  mast  still  continue  in  sin  in  order  to  be  preserved  against 
8in,  VIZ.  the  sm  of  pride.^  But  Angustin,  in  reply,  appealed  to  expe- 
rience—to  the  fact  that  the  apostle  needed  to  have  the  thor  I  ft  ' 
his  flesh  as  an  admonition  t    1   m  1  ty      H  II    t    t       1 

from  the  healing  art ;  "  As    f  th      1       w  t  i      f  1       d  tl      p- 

eration  of  the  knife  painful    I  tl    t         pai  d  bv        tl 

Had  we  not  learned  this  by     ]  b  t     d    1       d    f  t  m 

country  where  operations  of  tl  t  k  h     Id  d     bt. 

less  ridicule  the  idea,  and  p    1   ps      y       h  d    It       m    t 

absurd  that  pain  should  b  y  t      t  p         ul        f   m  b 

painful."  3  ^ 

As  man,  then,  continues  t    b     xp     d       th     p         t  hf    bv 

reason  of  this  unceasing  confli  t  t    tl      1     g       f  f  H  fi 

cordingly  needs,  in  order  t       tt  al     t         tl      g  hi 

enable  him  victoriously  to  p  rs  t   th        I   f  th        ifl   t         1 

reference  to  thb,  Augustin  d  m  t  ^  by  the  title  of  donum 
perseveranbise.  This  perseverance  alone  is  the  certain  mai-k  of  the 
elect. 

This  doctrine  concerning  grace,  with  all  its  determinate  forms  as  here 
unfolded,  stood  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  And  if  this  doctrine  was  so  taught  and  preached  it 
washable  io  the  imputations  which  the  Pelagians  repeatedly  brought 
against  it:  that  Augustin  introduced,  under  the  name  of  grace,  a  cer- 
tain fatalism,  (fatum ;)  that  he  absolutely  denied  the  free-will  belonn-ing 
to  the  essence  of  man's  nature ;  that  he  annulled  afi  the  conditions  of 
a  righteous  judgment  of  God.     In  respect  to  free-will,  Augustin  ever 

n'n^,.J^.^>,'"  ""^"^  operatur  iiioipiens,  putal,  peccatum  fiiisse,  no  peccalam  esset, 

qn.  volenlibns  wopemmr  perfieiens.    De  quoniam  et  ipsa  superbia  utiquo  peecalum 

graUaetliberoarfaitrio,433.  est.    L.  c.  j  30. 

I  Qanrndm  non  vjdel  sicat  yidebil  in  fine  «  Quasi  nonet  ulcua  in  dolore  est  et  sec 

Bnmmqm  illud  et  miniutabile  bonnm,  in  tiodolorem  operatar,  ut  dolor  dolore  lolla- 

cujusaimpamnonesespemat  s.biq«eillms  tur     Hoc  si  ^perd  non  essemns  et  in  alt 

cantate  vzlesrat,  jantoque  spintn  ejns  im  qnibns  terns,  nbi  ista  nunquim  conll-reranl, 

pleatnr,  ut  id  sibi  non  ralione  sola.  Bed  audiremus,  sine  dnbio  utique   deridenles 

atemoqnoqucamoreprreponat    C  Julian  fortsaais  etiara  verbis  bujus  ntwrnur   el 

a'??'     J.   .  diceremus:  absurdissimum  est,  dolorem  ne- 

AbsurdiESimum  qnippe  et  stulti-siraum  ceabonum  fuisse,  ne  ulceris  dolor  esset.  L,  c 
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mamtomed,  tlat  as  lie  law  h  not  aoralled  bj  taith,  bot  only  fulffllrf 
by  it  80  free-will  i»  not  destroyed  by  grace,  but  the  will  is  only  made 
truly  tree ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  declaration  of  Chnst,  that  he  only 
whom  the  Son  makes  tree  is  free  indeed.  But  here,  misled  by  the 
ambienity  of  the  expression,  be  confounded  together  two  different 
conceptions '  —  the  conception  of  freedom,  as  a  certain  state  and  stage 
of  moral  development,  and  of  freedom  as  a  certain  faculty  possessed 
hi  cominon  by  all  rational  minds.  Beyond  question,  Augnstin  gave  a 
more  profound  view  of  freedom  m  that  former  sense  (this  being  con- 
nected with  bis  idea  of  grace  as  a  principle  of  dmne  life,)  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Pelagian  system-  But  it  was  not  so  with  freedom 
in  the  latter  sense,  which  was  properly  the  point  m  question  in  this 
particular  controversy.  Ibis,  Augustin  certainly  denied  to  all  the  dc- 
seendants  of  fallen  man;  for,  in  fad,  he  did  not  allow  to  dl  men  the 
ability  of  attaining  to  that  higher  moral  freedom.  He  considered  this 
ability  as  being  not  an  inalienable  possession  of  the  rational  spirit,  but 
a  (rift  communicated,  only  by  a  special  divine  operation,  to  a  ccrtam 
number  of  men.  In  respect  to  those  who  belong  to  this  latter  class, 
it  is  improper  to  speak  of  a  free  ulf-determinatien  in  appropnating 
what  is  bestowed  on  them  by  graee ;  since  their  wiHs  are  renewed  by 
inner  necessity,  through  the  ahnighty  will  of  God.  And  as  these  latter 
follow  an  irresistible  influence  fi«m  above,  so  the  great  mass  ot  man- 
kind the  servants  of  sin,  follow  an  irresistible  mfluence  ot  a  lower 
kind!  But  at  the  same  time  Augustin  maintained,  that  by  the  opei-a- 
tion  of  Brace  the  power  of  free  self-determination  was  not  destroyed; 
contenting  himself  here  with  the  idea  of  a  freedom  in  appearance,  of 
a  seemini  freedom  necessarily  forming  itself  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  creature;  inasmneb,  namely,  as  the  operations  of  gr.ace  unfolded 
themselves  after  the  form  ot  the  human  uatare,  of  the  rational  human 
consciousness,  in  the  form  of  self-determination  outwardly  and  pbenoni- 
enaJly  presented-  Hence  man,  though  determmed  by  a  higher  princi- 
ple, transforming  his  will  with  irresistible  power,  which  he  tolbws  in 
Eaiiiony  with  the  law  of  his  nature,  is  yet  not  conscious  of  his  will 
bavino  been  subjected  to  constraint-  In  this  sense  he  Baid.thercfore, 
that  the  operation  of  grace  presuppsed  the  free-wiH  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  reason ;  that,  it  man  were  not  created  m  the  nnage  of  (,od, 
"  e  could  not  be  susceptible  of  grace-     Grace  can  act  on  man,  not  on 


stones 


It  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  Angustioian  system,  that,  while  he 
miqaestionably  derived  the  first  sin  from  man's  free  self-determination, 
he  made  everything  else  depend  on  an  unconditional,  divme  predetei- 
mination.  He  would  huve  been  logically  consistent,  if,  following  the 
principle  which  had  led  him  to  this  whole  theory,  he  had  denved  the 

I  A  Ihl-  whkl  Ih.  M.si.n.,  m,m  lim.IT.lt.  Sou  ,kM  in  Lpidita.  lm.» 
f',';"™  •"""■  <'■■'''""'■■"'■  '"'"-  S™Svrl"m5."o3  °»lHi.,..K• 
'"  X«^L  .nl«  soUa  D.i  kplJibp  .al  lem  ...O.m  »"  »P"~»rf  "«•„  FJ 
lignia  pecoribu3ve  piiestatnr ;  sed  quia  ima-  peccatorum  meriM  et  remisaione,  I II.  ^  b 
eo  Dei  est  meretur  banc  gratiam,    C.  Ju- 
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conduct  of  Adam,  like  all  other,  from  this  unconditional  pre  tie  termina- 
tion. This  inconsistency  was  clearly  exposed  by  Julian.^  But  still 
this  ivas  a  noble  inconsistency,  which  grew  out  of  the  victory  of  hi^ 
religious,  moral  feeling  over  the  logical  and  speculative  tendency  of 
hia  intellect.  In  this  way,  he  could  still  hold  fast,  at  one  point,  to  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  to  the  free  guilt  of  man ;  could  re- 
move the  origin  of  evil  from  God,  and  push  it  back  to  the  originally 
jjresent,  truly  free  self-determining  power  of  man.  And  by  his  suppo- 
sition of  the  necessary  and  incomprehensible  connection  between  the 
first  man  and  the  entire  race,  this  inconsistency  is  still  obviated  in  his 
own  mind  ;  for  as  the  act  of  the  first  man  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  act  of  every  man,  so,  on  this  ground,  flie  loss  of  the  ori<nnaI 
freedom  b  a  loss  for  which  all  are  at  fault.  ° 

This  Augi^tinian  system,  which  was  constructed  with  so  much  diar 
lectical  art,  could  he  ao  handled,  when  set  fortii  with  the  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  dialectic  skill  of  an  Augustin,  aa  to  avoid  the  practically 
mischievous  consequences  which  might  flow  from  it  in  ita  apphcationto 
life.  Those  who,  like  Augustin,  had  come  into  thia  system  through  the 
whole  evolution  of  their  inner  life,  those  in  whom  it  had  become  wholly 
fused  with  the  fundamental  experiences  of  their  Chrislaan  consciousness, 
those  w-ho  had  already  attained  to  a  certam  inward  peace  and  stability 
of  Christian  life,  might  doubtless  find  in  thia  system  satisfaction  and 
repose.  'i\e  life  in  faith  which  they  possessed  —  the  consciousneas  of 
a  divine  life  —  raised  them  above  the  doubts  which  might  arise  from 
the  reflection  whether  or  no  they  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
But  the  ease  was  different  where  this  system  was  taught  in  a  less  pru- 
dent and  skilful  manner,  or  where  it  came  to  such  as  were  still  involved 
in  many  inward  conflicts,  and  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  refiection 
on  their  own  state.  Augustin  could  not  fail  to  meet  many  such  cases 
in  hia  own  experience,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
he  disposed  of  them.  From  such  cases  ho  took  occasion  to  unfold  his 
system  still  farther  with  reference  to  its  practical  application. 

One  of  Augustin's  doctrinal  and  polemical  dissertations,  which  re- 
ferred to  these  disputes,  hia  letter  to  the  presbyter  Sixtns,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Kome,^  having  been  circulated  among  the  monks  of  a  cloister 
at  Adrumetum,  in  the  North-African  province  of  Byzacene,  produced 
great  excitement  and  agitation  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  recluses. 
This  happened  between  the  years  426  and  427.  There  came  forward 
individuals  among  them  who  derived  practically  miachievous  conclusions 
from  Auguatin's  doctrinea  concemmg  grace  and  predetermination.  Of 
what  uae,  said  they,  are  all  doctrines  and  precepts  ?  Human  efforts  can 
avail  nothing :  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  Nor  is 
it  right  to  reproach  or  to  punish  those  who  are  in  error  and  who  com- 
mit ain ;  for  it  is  none  of  their  fault  that  they  act  thus.  Without  grace 
they  cannot  do  otherwiae ;  nor  can  they  do  anything  to  merit  grace, 

lOpus  imperf.  VI.  22.  Unae  tu  nosli,  in  crimen,  quod  fatearis  sine  volunlale  ans- 
illud  taiitummodo  ja6tumfuiase,utin  A(1am    cepnim  ? 

nisi  volnntariura  crimen  non  posait  ukisci,        ^  Ep.  194,  among  the  letWrs  of  Augustin 
81  injnstum  e33cnoono.'ili,imputaricuiqn«m 
VOL.  ir.  53 
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AJI  we  should  do,  tlien,  is  to  pray  for  tliem.  Auguatin,  having  been  in- 
fomied  of  these  diBtui'banees  by  delegates  from  the  cloister,  and  by  a 
letter  from  the  Abbot  Valentine,  addressed  to  the  monks  two  books  — 
om  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  his  doctrine  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  grace  to  free-will  in  opposition  to  Pelagianiam  (de  gratia  et 
libero  arbitrio)  ;  a  second,  in  which  he  more  distinctly  explained  that 
doctrine  on  the  side  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  with  reference  to 
those  consequences  which  had  been  drawn  from  it  (the  work  de  correp- 
tione  et  gratia).  According  to  Augustin's  doctrine,  unconditioned 
predetermination  is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  Gfod,  whereby  he  bestows 
everlasting  happiness  on  men  while  loaded  with  all  manner  of  sins  ;  but 
a  necessary  intermediate  link  is  the  communication  of  grace.  This  is 
the  source  of  i^vine  life  in  those  that  possess  it ;  and  it  must  reveal 
itself  by  an  inward  impulse,  in  the  brin^ng-forth  of  good  fruits.  But 
then,  even  here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  where  the  divine  agency 
commences  and  ceases,  and  where  the  human  begins  and  ends ;  both 
proceed  inseparably  together.  The  human  will,  taken  possession  of  by 
divine  grace,  works  that  which  is  good  with  freedom,  as  a  transformed 
and  sanctified  will ;  and  grace  can  only  work  through  the  will,  which 
serves  as  its  organ.  Hence  Augustin  says :  "  He  who  is  a  child  of 
Gk)d,  must  feel  himself  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  right ;  and, 
having  done  it,  he  thanks  God,  who  gave  him  the  power  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  so  doing.  But  he  who  does  not  what  is  right,  or  does  it  not 
from  the  right  temper  of  love,  let  him  pray  God  that  he  may  have  the 
grace  which  he  has  not  yet  obtained."  By  reason  of  the  inner  con- 
nection which  Augustin  supposed  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin  of 
all  mankind,  as  it  has  been  above  explained,  he  maintained  that  the 
individual  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  general  deprav- 
ity, and  that  his  sins  are  none  the  less  to  be  imputed  to  Mm  as  his  own 
fault.  Furthermore,  God  by  his  grace  is,  beyond  question,  able  to  op- 
erate on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  without  our  exhorting',  correcting, 
or  reproving  them,  but  even  without  onr  interceding  for  them.  Beyond 
question,  aJl  these  second  causes  could  produce  the  deigned  effect  on 
men  only  under  the  presupposition  of  divine  grace,  which  operates 
through  human  instrumentality,  and  without  -which  all  human  instm- 
mentahty  would  avail  nothing,  and  under  the  presupposition  that  the 
men  whom  we  would  lead  to  salvation  belong  to  the  number  of  the 
elect.  But  as  God,  however,  often  conveys  his  grace  to  men  by  means 
of  such  instrumentality ;  as  no  certain  marks  are  given  ns  in  tiie  pres- 
ent life  whereby  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  elect  from  the  non-elect ; 
as  we  are  bound,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  wish  that  all  may  attain  to 
salvation ;  so,  assummg,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  that  God  will  use  us  as 
his  instruments  to  convert  and  bring  to  salvation  these  or  those  indi- 
viduals, who  at  present  are  living  in  sin,  we  are  bound  to  employ  all 
those  means  that  are  in  our  power,  leaving  the  result  with  God. 

The  way  in  wMch  Augustin  sought,  in  these  writings,  to  secure  his 
system  against  misrepresentation,  could  not  be  suited  to  set  those  minds 
at  rest,  whrae  Cliristian  feelings  had  been  disturbed  by  what  he  had 
said  respecting  the  relation  of  divine  grace  and  predestination  to  the 
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free-will ;  but  such  persons  must  rather  have  found  in  this  a  still  further 
confirmation  of  their  doubts.  And  as  his  system  of  faith,  on  this  side, 
agreed  in  nowise  with  the  prevailing  doctrinal  waj  of  thinking  in  the 
Western  church ;  as,  in  the  Pelagian  and  Augustinian  systems,  directly 
opposite  teadencies,  which  on  different  aides  were  at  variance  with  the 
demands  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  stood  in  conflict 
with  each  other ;  it  was  natural  that  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory 
tendency  between  these  two  opposites  should  make  its  appearance. 
This  tendency  proceeded  more  particularly  from  the  cloisters  of  South- 
em  France,  Provence,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  As  its  representative 
and  most  influential  organ  appears,  in  the  first  place,  aa  individual  who 
holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  Western  monachism,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  these  districts  —  John  Oassian.  He 
probably  came  from  die  country  boi-dering  on  the  Black  Sea,  (being 
one  of  the  so-called  Scythian  monks ;)  and,  after  many  travels  in  the 
East,  had  at  length  turned  his  steps  to  Marseilles,  where  he  became 
Uie  founder  and  abbot  of  a  famous  cloister.  Without  doubt,  his  early 
and  long  readence  in  the  Eastern  church  had  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  doctrinal  bent ;  and  perhaps  in  his  predominant  practical  ten- 
dency, io  his  disinclination  to  doctrinal  speculations  which  attempted  to 
define  too  nicely  on  the  quesciona  here  brought  into  controversy ;  hia 
tendency  to  give  prominence  on  these  questions  to  the  religious,  moral 
interest,  and  to  refer  everything  more  particularly  to  the  love  of  Q-od; 
perhaps  in  all  these  traits  we  may  discern  the  spirit  of  the  great  Chrys- 
ostom,  with  whom  he  long  lived  in  the  capacity  of  deaeon,  and  whose 
disciple  he  delighted  to  call  himaelf.^  Cassian  sought  to  grasp  the 
doctriaes  of  religion  with  the  heart,  rather  than  with  speculative  and 
systematizing  thought.  He  counselled  the  monks,  instead  of  studying 
a  multitude  of  commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  aim  rather  at 
obtaining  purity  of  heart.  Nothing  but  the  darkening  of  the  under- 
standmg  by  ain  caused  what  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  appear  so  ob- 
scure to  men ;  and  it  was  because  men  sought  not  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  with  a  purified  sense,  that  so  many  false 
doctrines  had  been  foisted  upon  the  holy  scriptures.^  Especially  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  required  that, 
preserving  in  simplicity  of  heart  the  simple  faith  of  the  fishermen,  men 
should  not  receive  it  in  a  worldly  spirit,  with  logical  syllogisms  and 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  but  should  know  that  it  could  only  be  understood 
by  the  experience  of  a  pure  life.^  We  might  almost  suppose  that  this 
passage,  in  the  mind  of  Cassian,  contained  a  reproof  of  the  (in  his  opin- 
ion) too  logical  tendency  of  Augustin  ;  it  cannot  he  proved,  however, 
that  he  meant  any  such  direct  personal  allusion.' 

1  See  Cajeian.  lib.  Til.  de  incanmlione,  dationem  viliorum  carnaliam  dednere.  In- 
c  31  stilulion.  wenobial.  I.  V.  c,  33. 

«L.c.  1. 12,c.  19. 

'  In  his  ivorli  uj-sinst  Nestorius,  wlijch  he 
wrote  at  tlie  commrncement  of  Ihp  Neslo- 
rinn  dispmes,  (rie  incBmatione  Domini,  1. 
VII.  e.  27,}  he  calis  Augustin  "magnoa 
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Cassian  departed  altogether  from  the  Pelagian  system  hy  reeognizmg 
the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature,  aa  a  consequence  of  the  first 
transgression,  and  bj  recognizing  "  grace  "  as  well  as  "  juatjfication  " 
in  the  sense  of  Augustin,  But  the  whole  takes  with  him  a  different 
turn,  hy  its  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  love,  which  extends  to 
all  men,  which  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  refers  everything  to  this ; 
even  subordinating  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  tlus  simple  end. 
The  conflict  of  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit  is,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  that 
original  schism ;  but  this  conflict  is  now  made  to  subserve  a  salutary 
purpose  in  the  moral  education  of  man,  that  so  the  soul,  amid  its  many 
struggles  and  efforts,  necessitated  to  strive  after  moral  purity,  may 
tliereby  be  awakened  to  self-consciousness,  and  preserved  from  pride 
and  inactivity.^  It  is,  perhaps,  with  allusion  to  the  Pelagian  positions, 
he  says,  in  one  passage  of  his  institutions  and  rules  of  monastic  life :  ^ 
"  We  have  to  thank  God,  not  only  for  having  endowed  us  with  reason 
and  free-will,  and  bestowed  on  us  the  knowledge  of  his  law  or  the  grace 
of  baptism,  but  also  for  the  gifts  of  his  daily  providence  ;  that  he  de- 
livers us  from  the  snares  of  invisible  enemies ;  that  he  cooperates  with 
us  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  that  he  protects 
us,  even  when  we  are  imcot^cious  of  it,  from  dangers ;  that  he  keeps  U3 
from  falling  into  sins ;  that  he  sustains  and  enlightens  us ;  that  he 
teaehes  us  to  understand  the  law  which  he  has  ^ven  to  help  us ;  *  that, 
by  his  secret  influences,  we  are  punished  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that 
we  are  sometimes  drawn  to  salvation  even  against  our  wills ;  that  finally 
he  draws  our  free-will  itself,  prone  by  its  own  inclination  to  what  is 
vicious  and  wi"ong,  into  the  path  of  virtue."  Even  in  these  remarks 
we  discern  the  whole  peculiarity  of  Cassian's  form  of  doctrine  on  this 
matt«r.  Isolated  Christian  experiences  he  at  the  foundation  of  all 
which  he  thus  collects  together ;  and  moreover  all  the  marks  and  char- 
acters of  Augustin's  system  are  to  be  found  here,  e^icepting  alone  the 
constraining  influence  of  grace  on  the  free-will.  But  Cassian  brings 
together  isolated  fafita  without  logical  order,  and  in  a  manner  quite 
remote  from  the  systematic  development  of  conceptions,  such  as  we  find 
in  Augustin. 

In  faith,  too,  he  recognizes  the  communication  of  divine  grace,^  He 
constantly  affirms  the  insufficiency  of  free-will  for  that  which  is  good 
without  grace ;  that,  without  this,  all  human  eiforts  avail  nothing,  all 
willing  and  running  of  man  is  to  no  purpose ;  that  it  is  vdn  to  speak  of 

BaceiiJos;" — but   this  epithet   must   have  here  something  bordering  on  the  Pelagian 

been  given  to  Augustin  nfCer  he  beoame  nir>dc  of  e^ipression,  which  CaEsian  could 

distingnished  in  the  WesterD  church ;  vet  it  not  have  allowed  himself  to  tail  into,  after 

te,ya  Tittle,  compared  v/ith  those  epithets  the  above-named  decisions  of  the  Itjiman 

which  he  bestows  on  Hilary,  Ambrose,  aud  bishops  against  the  Pelagians.    But  this 

ing,  so  anti-Pelagian,  that  Aogustiu  bimself 
might  have  approved  of  it.  Cassian,  in 
fact,  saya  here  that  it  was  only  by  (he 
inward  enlightening  inflccnco  of  grace,  tho 
law  iiself  conid  be  of  any  help  to  man 
»  CoUat.  III.  c.  16. 


Jerome. 

1  Collat.  c. 

T.etc 

.cl8. 

Hvs  hero,  adii 

quod  nou  ftliud  quidam  Ii 

ilerpretari  volunt, 

quam  legem . 

1  — which  wordsare 

aimed  again, 

*t  the  Pelai; 

Tillemonl 

wrongly  supposes  that  hi 

£  has 

discovered 
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any  proper  merit  or  desert  on  the  part  of  man,  although  the  opcrfir 
tion  of  grace  is  ever  conditioned  on  the  free  self-determination  of  the 
hmnan  will ;  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  moreover  such  a  thing  as  pre- 
venient  grace. ^  He  especially  labored,  in  his  monastic  colloquies,  the 
famous  diirteen  among  his  Collations,  to  unfold  and  explain  what  Iny 
scattered  in  the  above-cited  passages.  Here  also  he  speaks  in  the 
same  decided  and  emphatic  manner  against  the  two  extremes,  as  well 
the  Augustinian  denial  of  free-will,  as  the  Pelagian  infringement  of 
grace.  In  both  these  opposite  tendencies  he  sees  human  presumption, 
ivhich  would  explore  and  define  what  is  unsearchable  to  human  reason. 
He  says  here,  free-will  and  grace  are  so  blended  and  fused  with  each 
other,  that  for  this  very  reason  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  many,  whether  free-will  depends  on  grace,  or  grace  on  free-will; 
and  in  answering  this  question  in  a  presumptuous  manner,  men  have 
fallen  into  opposite  errors.  He  affirms  that  this  question  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  general  answer  suitable  for  all  cases.  He  controverts  as  well 
those  who  wholly  denied  a  prevenient  grace,  and  made  grace  always 
dependent  on  man's  desert,  as  those  who  denied  to  the  human  will  any 
ability  to  create  the  germ  of  goodness  by  its  own  efforts,  and  who  sup- 
posed grace  to  be  always  prevenient.  This  question,  he  thought,  could 
not  be  settled  by  general  conceptions,  formed  a  priori,  respecting 
the  modus  operandi  of  grace ;  but  could  be  answered  only  according  to 
the  various  facts  of  experience,  as  they  are  brought  to  view  in  the 
holy  scriptures;  though  here,  from  want  of  more  profound  reflection, 
he  neglected  to  consider  that  this  inquiry  transcends  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience and  of  the  phenomenal  world,  the  question  relating  to  invisi- 
ble motives  and  laws.  Would  any  one  assert  that  the  beginning  of 
the  good  will  always  proceeds  from  man,  the  examples  of  Matthew  the 
publican  and  of  Paul  are  against  him.  Would  any  one  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  be^nning  of  the  good  will  is  always  communica- 
ted by  divine  grace,  he  must  be  embarrassed  by  the  examples  of  Zac- 
cheus,  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  whose  craving  spirits,  taking  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  violence,  anticipated  the  special  call  of  divine 
grace.  Against  those  who  asserted  the  last,  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  human  nature  had,  by  the  fall,  in  nowise  lost  all  its  ability  for  good- 
ness. Men  should  take  heed  how  they  refer  all  the  merits  of  the  saints 
to  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  assign  nothing  but  what  is  had  to  human 
nature.  Through  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  the  seeds  of  all  vir- 
tue were  by  nature  implanted  in  the  soul ;  but,  unless  excited  by  the  help 
of  God,  they  would  never  germinate  and  grow  up  to  maturity.  Where 
grace,  then,  permitted  human  striving,  feeble  as  it  was,  to  have  the 
precedence,^  still  it  should  be  considered  that  what  gra«e  bestows  on 
man  is  far  beyond  all  human  desert :  ^  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  He  calls  it  profane  to  say,  that  grace  is  imparted  only  ac- 
cording to  human  desert.  While  Auguatm  employed  the  declaration 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  XI.  concerning  the  unsearchableness  of 


'  Collnt.  IV".  c  4,  etc  and  other  places.  ^  Gratia  Doi  Ecniper  gratuila 

^  Ne  peiiitus  dormjetili  ant  inertl  otio  dis- 
Eolnb)  sua  dona  cooferre  videatur. 

VOL.  n.  53" 
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the  divine  judgments,  to  prove  the  doctiine  of  tlie  secret,  inieonditioned 
counsels  of  predestination ;  (7assian,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  it  to 
the  manifold  modes  of  the  operation  of  divine  love,  controUing,  direct- 
ing, and  hesiowing  its  ^fts  in  wisdom;  and  this  he  set  over  against  the 
dogmatic  narrowness  of  heart — the  presumptuous  littleness  of  mind, 
which  would  fix  and  determine  everything  according  to  one  idea. 
He  who  trusted  he  was  able  by  his  own  reason  perfectly  to  fathom  or 
to  express  the  ways  which  God  takes  for  man's  salvation,  contradicted 
those  words  of  the  apostle,  that  God's  judgments  and  ways  are  unsearch- 
able to  men.  The  God  of  the  universe  so  works  all  in  all,  as  that  he 
excites  the  free-will,  upholds  and  strengthens  it,  not  so  that  he  agdn 
withdraws  from  man  the  free-  ivill  which  he  hhnself  bestowed.  If  man's 
reason,  and  the  induction  of  evidence,  seem  to  have  made  out  anything 
which  militates  against  these  propositions,  all  this  should  much  rather 
be  shunned,  than  countenanced  to  the  destruction  of  faith, 

Cassian's  opposition  to  the  sijstem  of  Auguslin  found  great  acceptance 
among  the  monks  and  even  the  bishops  of  these  districts.^  Doubtless, 
too,  many  of  the  monks  had,  of  their  own  free  impulse,  without  any 
influencing  cause  from  without,  become  opposed  to  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  election ;  individvials  who  subsequently  attached  themselves 
to  Ctiswan,  as  the  most  important  man  among  them,  on  account  of  hia 
theological  trtwning ;  for  it  may  be  gathered,  from  what  Proper  reports 
about  them  to  Augustin,  that  all  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  Cassian 
in  their  views  respecting  the  disputed  points,  though  they  agreed  in 
opposing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 

When  Augustin's  work  de  correptione  et  gratia  arrived  in  Gaul, 
these  opponents  of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination  — whom  for 
brevity's  sake  we  will  denominate  Serai-Pelagians,^  a  name  which  camo 
into  use  at  a  much  later  period  ~  perceived  from  it  that  those  practi- 
cally mischievous  consequences  which  had  ever  appeared  to  them  the 
dubious  thing  in  this  doctrine,  had  actually  been  derived  from  them  by 
those  African  monks ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Augustin  got  rid  of  these  consequences ;  and  hence  they  were 
only  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  own  persuasions.  Besides  this 
Semi-Pelagian  party,  there  was,  however,  in  this  part  of  Gaul,  a  small 
party  also  of  enthMiastic  admirers  of  Augustin,  and  devoted  adherents 
to  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  to  whom,  though  thej  perhaps  recog- 
nized the  difierence  between  Semi-Pelagianism  and  Pelagianism,  yet 
every  doctrme  which  represented  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
man  as  conditioned  on  man's  recipiency,  appeared  to  be  a  denial  of 
grace  proceeding  from  impious  pride.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood, 
at  that  time,  an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  Prosper,  who,  induced  per- 
haps by  the  desolations  of  war,  had  left  his  native  country,  Aquitania, 

'  See  Prosper's  letter  toAugnstin.  wLshingio  designate  them  by  this  nnma,  the 

^  The  Semi-Peliigians   themselves   were  opponenta  of  Pelaginnism  not   admitting 

far  from  applying  to  their  sect  any  such  that  there  was  any  middle  ground.    They 

niune  as  this,  as  they  wished  u>  hnve  noth-  looked  upon  Semi-Pelagianism  as  nothing 

ing  in  common  wiUi  the  Pekgians;  but  but  a  mere  ofi'-sbool  of  Pelagianism, 
their  opponents,  too,  were  very  far  from 
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and  settled  down  in  these  parts.  Amid  tlie  great  and  fearful  revolutions 
of  this  century,  particularly  in  his  own  country,  by  which  within  a  short 
space  of  time  the  lot  of  whole  nations  as  -well  as  individuals  was  reversed, 
he  found  consolation  and  repose  in  entire  subm^sion  to  God's  inscruta- 
ble decrees,  in  renouncing  all  earthly  hopes,  and  relying  on  God's 
all-controDing  grace ;  and  the  great  facts  of  that  particular  age  in  the 
history  of  nations  famished  him  with  abundant  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.^  This  Prosper,  and  his 
friend  Hilary,  another  warm  admirer  and  zealous  disciple  of  Augustin, 
gave  him,  each  in  a  separate  letter,  an  account  of  these  movements 
among  the  monks,  and  begged  that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
truth  now  assailed. 

_  In  reply  to  this  request,  Augustin  wrote  his  two  works,  De  prfedestina- 
tiono  sanctorum,  and  De  dono  perseverantias.  He  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment, that  those  persons  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  many  plain  and 
express  passages  of  sacred  scripture  respecting  grace,  which  is  always 
denied,  when  it  is  made  to  depend  on  human  desert.  Yet  he  is  at  the 
same  time  just  enough  to  admit,  that,  by  acknowledging  original  sin, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  faculty  of  free-will  for  all  good,  and  prevenienb 
grace,  they  differed  essentially  from  Pela^anism,  properiy  so  called. 
And,  considering  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  other 
disputed  points,  we  must  respect  the  spirit  of  Christian  moderation, 
evinced  by  him  when  he  added  :  "  We  must  apply  to  them  the  words 
of  Paul,  in  Philippians,  3  :  15.  If  they  walk  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  knowledge,  and  pray  to  Him  who  ^veth  wisdom,  he  will  reveal 
to  them  that  also  which  they  still  want,  in  order  to  a  correct  insight 
into  the  doctrine  of  predestination."  ^ 

In  these  two  tracts,  he  lays  open  his  disputed  scheme  of  doctrine, 
holding  to  it  firmly  in  all  its  strictness,  in  the  way  we  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  we  need  here  only  notice  what  he  says  new  in  reference 
to  the  scruples  professed  by  the  Gallic  Semi-Pelagians.  These,  as 
Prosper  reported  to  Augustin,  had  affirmed  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  predestmation  were  according  to  the  truth,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  preached,  because  the  doctrine  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one, 
and  might  be  mischievous  to  all.  It  tempts  the  pious  to  feel  secure 
and  to  be  inactive,  and  leads  sinners  to  despair,  instead  of  allowing  them 
room  for  repentance.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  says :  "  We  might 
keep  silent  as  to  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  only  enrich 

1  Prosper,  and    also    the  author  of   the        Non  tifeontalua  est  aeris,  non  nrbllms  ullis ; 
work  devocalione  geolium,  refer  to  these        ,  Omniaqne  In  Boeio  praclplaia  mnnt. 
f«c^especi«ltvs,  showing  how  different       %S  Xu^^^fufc^^"^™^,^ 
tribes  of  people  were  led  lo  embrace  the  .  u  «u      .um, 

faith  of  the  gospel.  In  the  beautiful  poem 
of  "A  hnsband  to  hia  wife,"  in  which  the 
wiiter  refers  to  the  state  of  ihose  times  as    """"  " 

nn  arjtoment  and  motive  for  renoundns  N«  i™™  isto  mlhl  fe  mt  flducta 
OUJM,  aing,  .nd  .hl4  i.  „„,  «„j.  ..'ifffi'SiSS;  'SX 
sonpta  la  asirihed  to  Prosper,  are  to  be  Spea  i^mr  mei  aula  Deua  quouit 
found  the  feeling  and  ideas  at  least  »-bid,  5  r)^  pr^estinalione  sanetoj 
ch^aclenzed  his  own  religious  lone  of 
mind.    He  sa^s  of  his  timea : 
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the  intellectual  insight  of  those  who  were  capable  of  understanding 
them,  without  exerting  any  influence  on  theii-  moral  improvement ;  but 
the  misunderstanding  of  which  would  redound  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  were  incapable  of  understanding  thent.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  truths  the  right  understanding  of  which  is  subservient  to  holiness, 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  which  leads  to  all  mischief.  And  among 
these  latter  truths  is  tfl  be  reckoned  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation. It  is  only  when  misconstrued  and  falsely  applied,  it  can  be- 
come practically  injurious.  But  the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge 
is  liable  to  the  same  misconstruction  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  so 
conceived  as  to  lead  men  to  make  such  statements  as  the  following  : 
"  You  may  live  as  you  please,yet  that  and  that  only  will  happen  with  you 
which  God  foresaw."  Inp-eaching  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  fill 
that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  keep  it  ever  in  mind,  that  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  is  addressing  either  those  who  are  already  partakers  of 
the  redemption,  or  who  are  yet  to  become  partakers  of  it,  consequently 
the  elect ;  so  that  the  reprobate  must  be  considered  as  those  who  are 
without  the  church,  and  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  person.  _  With 
great  adroitness  and  skill,  he  showed  how  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  believers  to  an  unshaken 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  himself  and  in  goodness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  humility ;  —  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  should  be 
avoided  which,  through  misconstruction,  might  lead  to  fabe  security  or 
to  despondency.  The  doetrme  of  predestination,  if  rightly  presented, 
would,  beyond  question,  contribute  much  to  the  furtherance  of  genuine 
Christian  piety.  "  This  doctrine,"  he  concludes,  "  should  be  so  set 
forth  that  he  who  properly  receives  and  appropriates  it  will  glory,  not 
in  that  which  is  of  man,  hence  not  in  that  which  is  his  own,  but  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  even  this,  to  glory  only  in  the  Lord,  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a 
^ft  of  God,  and  indeed,  the  gift  of  God,  without  which  all  other  gifts 
are  nothing."  As  Augustin's  opponents  could  often  cite  against  him, 
and  that  not  without  good  grounds,  tlie  authority  of  the  older  divines; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself  appealed,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
original  and  common  expression  of  the  unalterable  Christiaii  conacious- 
neas ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  church  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
.  lievers,  for  the  perseverance  of  believers  to  the  end,  in  which  prayers 
the  assembled  church  were  wont  to  join  by  saying,  Amen._  But  at  the 
same  time,  in  interpreting  these  expressions  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, as  well  as  many  passages  from  the  older  divines,  he  was  led,  by 
the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  to  mtroduce  more  into  them 
than  they  really  contained,  when  he  would  find  in  them  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  a  grace  which  is  conditioned  on  no  sort 
of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  a  predestination  connected 
with  this  notion  of  grace. 

These  writings  made,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  make,  no  other 
impression  on  the  Semi-Pela^ans  than  Augustin's  earlier  productions. 
Hence,  Prosper  —  feeling  himself  constrained  to  stand  forth  in  defence 
of  the  conviction  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  and  of  the  man  to  whom 
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he  clung  with  an  enthusiastic  attachment,'  aa  the  triumphant  defender 
of  this  fundamental  tmth  against  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace^ — wrote,  in  opposition  to  those  whom  he  designates  aa  the  unsrat&- 
ftd,  his  carmen  de  ingratis.  By  this  designation,  Prosper  understands  in 
general  all  those  who  considered  the  operations  of  grace  as  in  any  way 
conditioned  by  the  free  recipiency  of  man ;  those  who  did  not  refer 
everything  in  man  to  grace  alone.  Although  his  attack  was  directed 
in  this  case  more  particularly  against  the  Semi-Pelagians,  yet,  in  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  Semi-Pel agianism 
would  necessarily  seem  to  coincide  with  Pelagianism ;  —  and,  in  truth, 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Semi-Pelagiams  led 
ultimately  to  Pelagian  principles.^  He  complams  tliat  his  adversaries, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  rigid  monks,  misled  many  through  the 
respect  which  they  inspired  by  the  virtues  connected  with  their 
Christian  renunciation  of  the  world  ;  but,  as  they  looked  upon  these 
virtues  as  being  in  part  their  own  work,  they  were  but  seeming  virtues, 
destitute  of  the  principle  of  ali  true  goodness,  that  temper  of  the  heart 
which  refers  everything  to  God  alone,  and  which  feels  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  him  for  all  things.^  A  deep  and  sincerely  Christian  feeling 
of  dependence  breathes  through  this  production,  imparting  to  it  warmth 
and  vitality  \  but  with  all  this,  the  author  overlooks  in  his  opponents  the 
interest  of  a  morality  which  would  be  free,  and  which  assuredly  has  no 
less  its  foundation  in  Christianity,  than  the  sense  of  dependence.  "  Do 
they  perhaps  consider  it  a  shame,"  says  he  of  his  opponents,  "  that 
Christ  will  one  day  be  aD  in  all  in  the  redeemed  ?  But  if  this  is,  above 
all  things  else,  great  and  noble,  why  are  they  ashamed  in  this  present 
vale  of  sorrow  to  be  mighty  through  G«d,  and  to  have  in  them  as  little 
as  possible  of  their  own,  of  that  which  is  a  mortal  work,  which  is  nothing 
but  sin?"* 

The  contest  between  the  Augustinian  and  Semi-Pelagian  party  in 
Gaul  still  continued,  after  the  death  of  Augustin.^  Prosper  opposed, 
it  is  true,  to  his  adversaries,  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  and 

1  This  ver^  fact,  tbat  the  firm  persuasion  stiU,  sorgendo  cadunt.  non  horam  Mmplo 

of  man's  bemg  nothing  through  himself,  est  Christns  [tecrafimdamenlo.    V.  775. 

bnl  everything    throogli    God   alone,  had  *ViIe«ngO|)UtmtBeaefipmM^uefiitnroB 

pervaded  Aa^netin's  entire  life,  appears  to  Cum  trane]V>nnudB  fiet  I>«aB  unlca  sauctja 

Prosper  the  characteristie  trait  of  iJiig  great  2'°"^* '  .^''"r^'  nee  Jam  prciBun  Ijboris 

man,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  pecu-  cbritoia  Mif  Ou^  61°™^!™™''^  mclT^ 

liar   eharacter.     This   is   beautifully   ex-  oti  magnnm  «*. 

pressed  by  Prosper  in  his  earmen  de  ingra-  Cur  pndtt  hac  eilBni,  fletus  Id  Viillo,  potntH 

tis,  where  be  says  of  Angusiin  (y.  90 :]  ^^on"'"nT™XMu^'''  '"''"*'''  '"^™' 

Quem  ChrlsU gratia  cotdu  e  mt.    i    ^              e  l-    ,             ? ,  ■      . 

Uberiore  rlgaos,  nostro  h^a  deim  rto  °  me  last  years  ot  his  long  and  labonoDS 

Accenitun  into  de  lumlne ;  nun  cibiu  ill!  life  AugUEtin  had  set  apart  for  completing 

lSt>tlae[renniijsDeuB«t,omni!quo  voluplM  the   llieologjcal  works    whith  were   partly 

K'Xm  miMriw  (rib'u^t''taiS'wi>^  wir''^ ""'  """J^cled  with  these  disputed  points  which 

Omnia,  ec  in  aancto  regnst  Bsjieatia  lemplo.  seemed  to  him  so  imporlanl.     As  the  mul- 

a  1     D„                 f       IP    •        .■  tiplied  engagements  of  his  episcopal  office 

m'traaTSIsS                      "            ""  '•''  W"  m.Mm-  «»  tl.k;  h.,%.Bh  iS 

a  *                   '  consent  of  his  comniiinity,  made  arrange- 

DuMut  rt  jud  IffldBrt'sSlinTOm  morte  ments  to  have  his  labors  iigbltned  by  Uia 

Absiinaint  ojilbus.  aint  cMtJ,  sinique  benlBDe,  assisiance  of  Eraclius,  a  presbyter  educated 

TerreniBQue  feiaiit  sdimimi  super  aetm  reliciis  i  under  bis  own  eye.     He  was  occupied  dn- 
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of  the  emperors ;  but  the  Semi-Pelagians  felt  assured  that  they  were 
not  tfluchcd  or  affected  by  those  authorities,  for  they  in  fact  were  also 
opponents  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines  condemned  by  those  decisions. 
For  this  reason,  Prosper  and  Hilaiy  sought  to  establish,  in  opposition  to 
them,  another  new  church  authority.  They  appealed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Ccelestin,  and  entered  a  complaint  to  him  against  presbyters 
given  to  disputation  and  fond  of  novelty,  who  propagated  false  doctrines, 
and  presumed  to  attack  the  memory  of  Augustin.  They  probably 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Roioan  bishop  a  distinct  response  in  favor  of 
the  system  of  Augustin,  against  the  Send-Pela^an  principles,  concerning 
grace  and  concerning  free-will ;  but  their  expectations  were  not  fulfilled, 
Coslestin,  it  is  true,  in  answer  to  this  application,  pubhshed,  in  the  year 
431,1  a  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops.  In  this  letter,  he  complains  that 
several  presbyters,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  some  contempt,  had  taken  . 

ring  this  rime  in  preparing  a  critiqae  on  all  man  empire  in  its  decline,  had  been  led  by 

hisownwrlling3,(hlsreti'actationes.)    What  the  advice  of  Angustin  himseif,  instead  of 

led  htm  to  engage  in  thia  work  was  douht-  retiring  Ut  the  monastie  life,  to  the  resolu- 

lees  Che  fkct,  that  many  parages  from  hia  tion  of  devoting  his  powers  srill  further  to 

earlier  writings  were  cued  against   him,  the  detbnee  of  riie  oppressed  Roman  Chris- 

espedally  by  Pelagians  and  Sami-Felngians :  tendom  against  the  incursions  of  barbarian 

whence  hia  enthusiastic  admirers  were  em-  tribes.    But  by  the  intrigues  .of  bis  rival  in 

barrassed,  since  they  would  not  allow  that  militair  renown,  the  general  Aeliua,  he  had 

the  man  whose  authority  stood  so  extrava-  been  aftervrarda  drown  into  the  great  mis- 

gantly  high  with  them  could  be  convicted  take  of  rebelling  against  the  imperial  gov- 

of  any  errors.    But  Augustin  himself  was  emment ;  and,  tor  the  porpoae  of  m^ntain- 

fer  from  daiming  any  such  authority  for  ing  himself  in  this  contest,  he  invited  over 

hia  writings.    Such  authority  waa  due,  ac-  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance  from  Spun, 

cording  to  his  jodgment,  only  to  the  Bible.  Augustin  availed  himaelf  of  a  favorable 

He  says  to  those  extravagant  friends,  that  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  to  the 

they  labored  to  no  purpose :  Ihev  had  under-  conacicnce  of  Boniface,  in  a  letter  written 

taken  a  ted  cause.    They  would  lose  their  with  true  Chria^an  dimity,  and  with  great 

suit,  even  if  tried  before  himself,  (frustra  wisdom,  (a  true  model  of  proceeding  in 

laboratis,  non  honam  causam  susccpistis,  such  intricate  eircumalances.)    The  latter 

fadle  in  ea  me  ipso  judice  superamini,  ep.  was  compelled  to  find  out  by  bitter  esperi- 

143  ad  Marcellinum.)    He  rejoiced  in  the  ence  the  truth  of  that  which  his  old  friend 

confeaaion,  that  he  had  made  some  progress  had  predicted  to  him.    He  was  caiTied  fiir- 

iu  tmth,  and  acknowledged  several  of  his  ther  than  he  meant  to  be,  and  when  he 

earlier  errors  as  saeb,  which  he  was  not  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps,  found  it  lo 

now  ashamed  publicly  to  expose  in  his  wri-  he  too  late.    The  Vandals  looked  ujmn  the 

lings.    Unquestionably  it  was  true  also,  as  flourishing  eonntrv  as  their  own  property, 

may  be  gatlicred  from  what  has  been  al-  and,  from  being  the  allies  of  Boniface,  be- 

rendy  remarked,  that  his  mind,  more  f«^  came  his  enemies.     Augustin's  episcopal 

tered  and  confined  in  several  roapccts,  now  residence,  the  city  of  Hippo,  was  besieged 

represented  as  error  what  at  an  earlier  pe-  by  them.    Amidst  these  sufferings,  and  in 

riod  hod  been  conceived  with  more  freedom,  sight  of  the  new  Bials  which  were  threat- 

or  that  ho  unconsciously  interpreted   his  ening  him,  it  was  Augustin's  dfuly  prayer, 

earlier  views  aa  being  in  accordance  with  thai  God  wonld  deliver  the  city  from  the 

his  present  altered  way  of  thinking.  enemy,  or  bestow  on  hia  servants  Ihe  power 

Kext,  he  employed  himself  on  his  last  to  endure  everything  which  his  wiil  had  in 

work   in   the   Felagiiu)   controversv  with  store  for  them;  or  tHat  he  would  grant  him 

Julian,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish.    He  a  release  out  of  the  present  vrorld.    The 

wrote  for  this  work  amid  the  violent  polid-  last  event  happened.    In  tiie  third  month 

cfll   agitadons  which   brought  devastation  of  the  siege,  which  Jasted  fourteen  months 

and  rain  over  this  flourishing  portion  of  the  in  M,  Augusrin  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 

ivorid.    He  had  the  pain  of  seeing  the  mis-  six,  A.D.  429. 

cry  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  once  been        "  As  he  himself  alleges,  he  had  already 

one  of  his  moat  beloved  friends.    The  count  on  some  eariier  occasion  decided  in  like 

(comes)  Bonifacius,  one  of  the  most  diatin-  manner,  in  a  responsum  lo  a  certain  bishop 

guished  and  successful  generals  of  the  Ko-  Tuentius,  which  has  not  reached  our  limes. 
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the  liberty  to  set  m  agitation  certaia  curious  questions.^  Quite  in  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  Roman  church,  he  considers  it  a  great  scandal  that  pres- 
byters should  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  bishops ;  and 
he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  fault  of  these  latter,  that  presbyters  jire- 
sumed  to  mate  themselves  so  important.  Doubtless  it  might  be,  ho 
says,  that  some  of  them  had  but  recently  left  the  ranlis  of  the  laity, 
and  hence  had  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of  what  belonged  to 
them  as  bishops.  And  he  intimates  a  suspicion,  which  the  accusers  of 
the  Semi-Pelagians  had  probably  found  it  convenient  to  insinuate,  that 
several  among  themselves  might  be  inclined  to  the  same  errors.  He 
moreover  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  respect  for  Augustm,  who,  by 
his^  predecessors  also,  had  been  considered  to  belong  among  the  moat 
eminent  teachers  of  the  church.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Roman  bishop  were  still  so  indefinite,  that  the  opponents 
of  Semi-Pela^anism  could  derive  from  them  but  little  advantage. 
Cffilestin,  indeed,  forbore  to  enter  into  a  particular  description  of  the 
doctrines  of  those  presbyters  against  whom  he  inveighed .  What  he  un- 
derstood by  the  expression  "  curious  questions,"  was  left  wholly  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  Semi-Pelagians  accused  their  opponents  of  this  very 
thing,  namely,  that  instead  of  holding  fast  to  matters  of  practical  mo- 
ment, they  busied  themselves  with  such  questions.  He  had  said.  Let 
the  spirit  of  innovation  —  adding,  if  there  is  such  a  spirit  —  cease  to 
attack  the  ancient  doctrine.^  But  still  it  was  left  undefined  what  was 
to  be  understood  by  the  ancient  and  what  by  the  novel  doctrines.  The 
Semi-Pelagians,  in  fact,  also  asserted,  —  and  they  could  do  it  with 
even  more  justice  than  their  opponents,  —  that  by  them  the  iwicient 
doctrine  of  the  church  was  defended  against  the  false  doctrine  recently 
introduced  concerning  absolute  predestination,  and  ag^nst  the  denial 
of  free-will ;  tenets  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  church.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  therefore,  the  Semi-Pela^ans  might  interpret  these  decision- 
as  being  in  favor  of  their  own  scheme  of  doctrine  ;  and  so,  accordingly, 
they  did  interpret  them.*  The  Vincentius  already  mentioned,  who  had 
been  educated  at  a  cloister  on- the  island  of  Lerios  in  Provence,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  seems  also 
to  have  given  the  decision  this  interpretation  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  at 
the  fiercest  stage  of  this  controversy,  in  the  year  434,*  that  he  wrote 
his  famous  Comraonitorium,  if  not  witii  the  single,  yet  with  the  special 
or  partial,  design  of  applying  a  principle  to  the  refutation  of  Augustin's 

1  Indiseiplinal^e  qtifflstiones.     All  niius-  tirprelalic,  tontrived  to  explain  this  decision 

lions  on  tlie  subject  why  God  bestowed  hia  of  the  Eoman  bishop  lo  tlieir  own  advan- 

gmee  on  some  and  not  on  others;  all  such  tnge.     Ccelestin — said  iJiej,  as  it  would 

questions,  which  were  not  to  ha  disposed  of  seem  as  if  wa  must  gather  from  his  lao- 

bj  reference  to  the  secret  incomprehensible  guage — bad  by  no  means   approved,  by 

counsels  of  God,  belonged,  in  fact,  actording  Hiat  onlt^Qm  of  Augustin,  all  his  wnlmgs 

to  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Prosper,  lo  with  reference  lo  the  doctrines  whidi  they 

this  class ;  and  Ctelestin  here  speaks  at  first  contained ;  and  if  he  approved  the  earlier 

only  in  the  language  of  his  accusers,  ones,  he  could  not  the  later,  in  which  Au 

"DeBinat,si  ita  res  sunt,  incessere  novitas  gnstin  himself  set  the  novitas  in  opposition 
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doctrine  of  pi-erlestiaation,  which  was  recognized  by  Augustin  Hmsolf ; 
namely,  that  the  suhjective  views  of  a  church-teacher,  however  holy 
and  highly  gifted,  could  yet  establish  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  universally  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and 
that  such  views  would  ever  continue  to  be  nothing  more  than  private 
opinions,  unless  accompanied  by  the  marks  of  antiquity,  u 
and  general  consent  (antiquitas,  univeraalitas,  conseotio.)' 

Since  Hilary  and  Prosper  had  now  made  a  journey  to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proourmg  a  favorable  decision,  and,  ive  may  take  it 
for  granted,  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish  their  object,  we 
may  the  more  confidently  conclude,  that  the  Soman  bishop  bad  good 
reasons  for  not  expressing  himself  more  definitely  and  decidedly  on 
this  disputed  question,  when  he  had  assumed  a  tone  so  entirely  differ- 
ent in  the  Nestorian  controversy.^  The  only  course  which  remained 
for  Prosper  was  to  contend  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  :  ^  but,  as  in  a  case  where  the  tendencies  of  Christian 
feeling  and  of  the  reflections  springing  therefrom  were  so  entirely 
opposed  to  each  other,  there  could  be  no  chance  for  a  common  under- 
standing between  Prosper  and  bis  opponents  ;  and  his  own  arguments 

t  Vineenlins  enables  us  to  discover  his  ner:  for  this  collection  has  manifestly  for 

connection  with  llie  Semi-Pelagian  partj,  by  its  object  to  establish  the  whole  Aiigusiiniaii 

naming  among  the  false  leaehei-e  Pelagiiis  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  opposi- 

and  Cteles tins,  but  not  their  pretended  off-  tion  to  the  Semi-Pelagians  j  because  these 

shoots  tiie  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  bi-  neglect-  accused  Augustin  of  having  over-stepped 

ing  to  mention  Angustin  among  tbe  many  tiie  proper  limits,  and  Ijecause  they,  more- 

chnrch-teachers  who  are  praised  by  him.  over,  contrived  to  interpret  the  authority  of 

'niuB  now,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  second  sec-  the  Boman  bishops  in  their   own  sense, 

tion  of  his  commonitorium,  of  which  only  a  But  the  way  in  which  Ccelestin's  letter  con- 

ftagmenl  has  been  preserved,  he  cites  ihose  eludes,  shows  clearly  that  nothing  was  to 

Siasagos  from  rfie  letter  of  Cceiestin  to  the  follow  after.  In  this  additional  clause  itself, 
rench  bishops.  Although  he  does  not  ex-  is  exhibited  a  different  tone  of  language 
plain  any  further,  even  in  this  passage,  wliat  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
Ct^  eant  by  the  term  ''  novilas,"  bnt  with  in  Boman  bishops ;  and  Prosper,  who, 
boo  cs  leave  the  more  particular  appli-  as  we  have  remarked,  appeals  to  the  letter 
cau  Bch  individual  himself;  yet  ha  of  Cfelestin,  wouldassuredlynothaveomit- 
rl  beti-ays  here  the  Serai-Pelagian  ted  to  mention  this  clause,  it  he  had  known 
ced  e  authoriij  of  Augustin  to  ti-ead  it  as  one  which  proceeded  from  Ccelesun. 
m  too  softly.  A  person  of  the  same  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  piece 
temp  w  h  Prosper  wonld  have  expressed  is  a  later  addition ;  and  from  whomsoever  it 
b  m  d  ubtless  in  this  case  more  strongly  might  be  that  this  certiunl^  very  old  appen- 
a  d  d  tly,  and  the  more,  as  he  mnst  dix,  belonging  to  the  very  time  of  these  eon- 
have  been  aware  that  his  opponents  turned  troversies,  proceeded,  it  still  remains  worthy 
the  vagueness  of  that  passage  to  that  its  author  professes  indeed 
account.  Moreover,  in  explam  th  octrine  of  that  grace  of  God  from ' 
pbrase,"ai  ita  res  esC  he  disco  rs  w  se  gency  nothing  is  to  be  excluded,  hut 
Semi-Pelagian,  who  considered  the  g  oes  not,  however,  declare  himself  in 
be  without  foonda^on.  Most  pro  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
was  from  this  Vineentius  that  th  ca  but  rather  expressly  avoids  the 
objectionom  Vineentianarum  proc  aa  unprofitable,  when  he  says:  Pro- 
af^ainst  which  a  small  tract  of  Pros  is  es  vero  difficilioresqne  paries  incur- 
d?rected.  re  m  qaiestionnm,  quas  latins  pertracta. 
*  If  (he  collection  of  decisions  h   Bom  ru       qui   hferelicis  r-'' ■    ~—'  — 


bishops  and  North-African  counci  ag                   m     contemnere,  ita  non  nccesse  habe- 

the  doctrines  of  Fela^us  and  cb               mus  dstniere. 

whicJi  is  united  in  several  of  the  H  writings  against  Cassian,  liber  con- 
lections  of  ecclesiastical  laws  with  ra  Ck>  torem.his  responsum  ad  capitula 
of  Ctelostin,  realtv  belonged  to  m  G  mm,  the  tract  already  mentioned 
Cfclestin  would  beyond  all  qnes  Vineentius,  his  epislola  ad  Euh- 
expressed  himself  in  a  more  dial  m             m 
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had  quite  as  little  n-eight  witb  them,  as  theirs  with  himself ;  and,  as 
Ccelestin's  deeisiun  had  so  very  much  disappointed  his  expectations,  he 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Ccelestin,  to  finish 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  annihilate  the  last  remains  of  Pelagi- 
anism.  As  his  predecessors  had  suppressed  the  open  Pelagians,  so 
Sixtus  ought  to  suppress  altogether  the  concealed  Pela^ans,  since  this 
work  had  been  reserved  for  him  hy  'divine  Providence.^  But  neither 
did  he  succeed  as  yet  in  carrying  this  point. 

The  writings  of  Prosper  suggest  one  remark,  important  in  its  hearing' 
on  the  eouree  and  progress"  of  this  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Semi-Pelagians  endeavored  so  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  absolute  pre- 
destination as  to  bring  most  prommently  to  view  the  point  in  which  it 
grated  most  harshly  on  the  Chiistian  feelings ;  namely,  its  irreconcilable 
noss  with  tlie  Christian  ideas  of  God's  holiness  and  love.  They  afBrmed 
^t,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  had  created  only  a  small  portion 
of  mankmd  for  eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  for  damnation ;  God 
had  predestbated  these  latter  to  sm  ;  he  was  the  author  of  sin ;  Christ 
had  died  not  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  only  for  the  redemption 
of  this  small  and  determinate  portion  of  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
Prosper  labored  with  great  skill  anS  eiFect  to  avoid  everything  in  the 
exposition  of  this  scheme  which  might  seem  repulsive  to  the  Christian 
feelings.;  although  we  must  admit  he  rather  concealed  all  the  diiBcul- 
ties  by  happy  turns  and  forms  of  expression,  than  really  avoided  them 
m  the  material  contents  of  the  thought.  The  charge  that  God  was  made 
the  author  of  sin,  he  evaded,^  as  Augustin  had  done,  by  deriving  all  sin 
from  a  free  act  of  Adam,  God's  predestination  and  his  foreknowledge 
were  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  identical  In  reference  to  that 
which  has  its  ground  in  God  hunseif,  goodness,  as  the  bestowment  of 
his  grace,  and  just  judgment,  were  undoubtedly  both  one.  But  the  case 
was  otherwise  in  reference  to  sin,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  will 
of  the  creature ;  and  in  relation  to  this,  we  can  speak  only  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  But  should  any  be  now  disposed  to'  find  an 
ai'bitrary  will  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  idea  of  a  holy  God,  in 

'  Confidimus   Domini  protectione  pro-  time,  and  accoidingly  also  as  wholly  ex- 

Blandnm.utquodojioratnseetinlnnocentio  eluding,  even  in  the  ease  of  Adam,  the  free 

est,  operetut  in  Sixto,  at  in  custodia  Do-  Eelf-delerminntion  of  the   will.      See   the 

minici  gregia  htw  sit  para  Gloria  huie  re-  remarkable  pnasaga  in  the  carmen  de  in- 

servata  paatori,  nt  sient  illilupoa  abegere  gratis,  v.  370.    Wo  ought  not   to  nsard 

manifestos,  ita  hie  depellat  oconltoE.  —  Hu-  God's  agenej  upon  man  — siiys  he  — as  so 

jusmodi  hominum  pravitati  non  tam  dlsp-  feeble  a  thing  as  that  of  one  man  upon 

taUonum  studio,  quam  anotoritalnm  pnvi-  another,  when  by  his  words  he  seeks  to 

legio  resistendum  eat.    C.  Collator,  c  21,  jirodnce  love  or  hatred  or  any  other  affee- 

M:  .,  .   .     ,  _           ''on  in  the  heart  of  another,  bo  that  the 


proseed  consistently,  after  the 


speaker  la  unable  re^ly  to  communicate 
ionsistently  alter  the  same  manner    this  aHeelion  to  the  other,  bnt.it  depends  on 
he  (ienved  his  conception  of  graee,    the  other  to  yield  himself  to  this  aflection 
pposeii  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  views  from  t.     It  ia  not  so  with  divine  graee, 

doctrine  of  an  ^m|gbtypowe        God     ^      h       Imiglily:  this  emplojB  all  subot- 
isea  only  as  its  instruments,  ia  not 


exeludins  eveiything-  of  the  nature       __        _      „     „  „.„,  , 

ditions,  and  of  an  absolute  depend    ee  d  t  on  them 

the  creature,  he  must  have  come  a     as 
consider  all  the  inward  operations      God 
on  human  nature  as  absolutely      co 
^oned  from  the  first  and  at  every  p 
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the  fact  that,  of  thosa  who  stood  in  the  hke  condition  of  alienation  from 
him,  he  reacned  some  by  his  gi'ace,  and  left  the  others  to  their  merited 
destruction,  Prosper  answers :  Men's  minda  would  easily  he  set  at  rest, 
were  it  but  held  fast  as  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  faith,  that  ivith 
God  there  is  no  place  for  arbitrary  will :  nothing  he  does  can  stand  in 
contradiction  with  his  holiness  apd  justice  :  and  that  no  salvation  is  to 
be  found  without  the  grace  of  Christ,  But  as  our  Theodicee  must  fail 
to  explain  many  things  which  take  place  m  the  life  of  nations  and  of 
individuals,  while  still  we  ai-e  not  perplexed  or  hindered  in  our  faith  in 
God's  wbdom  and  holiness  ;  so  here,  too,  we  must  cling  fast  to  our  faith, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  fathom  or  comprehend  the 
counsels  according  to  which  God  dispenses  that  grace.  Well  for  us, 
could  we  hut  acknowledge  the  limited  nature  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  divine  things.^  Prosper  charged  his  opponents,  as  they  did  him, 
with  attempting,  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  Paul,  to  explore  the  un- 
searchable judgments  of  God.^  He  said,  instead  of  searching  into  the 
deep  things  of  the  hidden  God,  and  losing  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of 
unanswerable  cLuestions,  we  ought  rather  to  employ  our  thoughts  on  the 
ample  range  of  revealed  grace,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  the  apostle 
Paul  declares  :  God  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  This  will  of 
God  is  revealed  in  the  fact  of  his  having  provided  men  with  all  the 
means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  whether  it  is  revelation 
by  the  gospel,  by  the  law,  or  by  the  works  of  creation.  But,  verily, 
by  all  these  means,  they  caimot  be  led  to  salvation  without  the  grace 
which  gives  them  faith.  Thus  was  there  here  aJreatiy  brought  to  view, 
the  germ  of  that  distinction  between  a  will  of  God  universally  revealed 
and  conditioned,  and  a  secret,  special,  and  unconditioned  will  of  God ;  — 
the  former  bemg,  in  fact,  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  latter.  All 
these  shifts  and  turns  were  not  atiictly  peculiar  to  Proper ;  but  we 
here  discern  in  him  only  the  apt  and  skillful  disciple  of  Augustin,  —  a 
disciple  who  well  understood  how  to  seize,  to  combine,  and  to  distribute 
the  scattered  thoughts  of  his  master. 

This  tempered  exhibition,  aiming  to  avoid  the  repulsive  aspects  of 
the  Auguatinian  scheme,  which  proceeded  from  Prosper,  had  mani- 
festly an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  this  controvei'sy.  Out 
of  the  germs  contiuned  in  the  writings  of  Prosper,  waa  formed  a  still 
more  relined  and  happily  conceived  exhibition  of  this  system,  executed 
with  great  spirit,  and  based  upon  conciliatory  motives.  This  is  set 
forth  in  a  work  entitled.  The  call  of  all  the  nations,  (de  vocatione 
omnium  gentium,)  the  author  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.^    Tliis 

iNoncrsotoBtamnscUu]^,  nwapeitaptocnci  ideas;  Bull  mnnj  single  thpuehls  also  occur 

CernereetaaotorcmouneMiniuiiioiMtoiiwod!.  of  ,vrii!ng.    But  the  author  setjms  to  bo  a 

'"  "  person  who  bad  not  proviousl)' taken  pun 

site5ponsioartc:npitnliiGiilIonim,o.VIII.  in  these  disputes,  but  who,  after  theyliad 

Protitetitur  sihi  sernlahilia  judieia  Dei  et  been  jroin}!;  on,  now  for  a  long  time,  felt 

VMCisrabiles  vias  ejus.  hinisi;lf  culled  upon  to  make  llie  experiment, 

*  The   compaiTson   of  this   remarkable  whether  he  oonfd  not  by  a  certain  mode  of 

■orl:  with  the  writings  of  Prosper  shows,  exhibition  proride  some  wayforo^condling 
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ivork  evidently  proceeded,  as  the  author  himself  intimates  in  the  intro- 
duction, from  a  person  who  was  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties  so  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other,  —  and  that 
certainly  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Augustmian  system  of  doctrine, 
for  the  fundamental  ideas  of  which  he  labored  to  procure  a  more  gene- 
ral admission,  by  exhibiting  them  in  "a  dress  and  in  a  combination 
peculiar  to  himself ;  taking  pains  to  direst  them  of  everything  which  ex- 
posed them  to  the  censures  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  wbich  served  to 
give  those  censures  a  more  plausible  appearance.  That  he  might  more 
easily  effect  his  object,  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he  refrained  from  all  allu- 
sion to  Augustin,  though  the  authority  of  that  father  must  certainly 
have  stood  very  high  with  him.  In  general,  he  was  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  his  predominant  dialectic  method,  which  was  indepen- 
dent of  all  church  authorities. 

He  endeavored  in  the  first  place  to  show,  that  an  entire  harmony 
subsisted  between  tte  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  free-wiil,  so  that  the 
one  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  other.  Take  away  the  free- 
will, and  no  organ  would  be  left  for  the  expression  or  existence  of  the 
true  virtues.  Take  away  grace,  and  the  fountain-head  would  be  want- 
ing, from  whence  everything  truly  good  must  flow.  He  next  proceeds 
to  distmguish  three  different  bents  of  will,  and  corresponding  positions 
of  men.  The  lowest  stage  or  position  is  that  of  a  will  directed  solely 
to  the  things  of  sense,  (the  voluntas  sensualis  ;)  next  foOows  the  will 
which  rises  above  the  things  of  sense,  but  is  still  left  to  itself,  and  bent 
on  its  own  ends,  (voluntas  animalis)  ~  the  will  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  attracted  and  pervaded  by  the  godlike  element.  The  more 
active  maa's  changeable  will,  the  more  easily  is  it  carried  away  by  evil, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the  unchangeable  will  of  God.  The 
third  stage  or  position  is  that  of  a  will  attracted  and  actuated  by  the 
godlike,  —  the  will  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  whom  the  man  has 
come  into  communion,  employs  as  his  organ,  (the  voluntas  spiritalis.) 
By  virtue  of  this,  man  comes  to  refer  himself,  his  whole  life,  and  every- 

from  the  first  had  been  at  the  head  of  one  there  was  no  historical  tradition  re  pec  n 

of  the  tiTO  partien.    Moreover,  it  does  not  ihe  author's  person,  Gelasius  him  a 

accord  with  the  character  of  Prosper,  as  it  it  as  an  anonymous  work,  men      re  re  di 

appears  in  his  acknowledged  and  genuine  disposed  to  ascrihe  it  to  som    app       d 

wnlings,  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  churcli -teacher,  and  it  was  at  leas    a  m  re 

.question  refrains  from  all  Tiolent  attacks  felidtons    and   well-gi'ounded  u  e 

npon  his  opponents ;  thathecitesabaolutely  which  made  Prosper  its  anthor.    If  we  fol- 

jio  authorities,  and  passes  over  Ansustiu  ju  low  tiie  intemnl  evidence,  a  certain  resemb- 

entire  silence.    To  this  most  be  added  the  lanee  of  thought  and  expression  gives  some 

difference  of  style.    How,  it  is  true  that  color  of  probability  to  the  conjecture  of 

ancient  manuscripts   ascribe  the  work  to  Quesnel,  that  Loo  the  Great   iiTote  this 

Prosper;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hook,  whil    h    w        d  But  in  this 

still  older  ones  which  ascribe  it  to  Ambrose,  case  the  fe     th  ould  still  re- 

lo  whom  it  could  not  he  ascribed  without  a  main  anonym  us  is  m       aurarising  ■ 

sorry  anachronism.    It  is  accordingly  evi-  and  it  may  be  Tcrylhin"  is 

dent  that  thp  Riifihm-ii-i' nf  innnTiui>i-:TkfD  f-^n-  n^*  ^..mJ  j         "^ .". 


great  sensntion,  — hence,  too,  the   Koman     half  of  th    fi 
bishop  GeliiBins  c;iies  it  among  Ihe  bnok»  of    eaniest  st  th 

approved   orthodosj.     But   musmuch   as     and  of  Leo  the  Great 
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thing  else,  to  God  alone,  antl  lovos  in  all  tilings  oiily  tliu  godlike.  This 
will  is  the  incipient  germ  of  all  ('irtue.  Ilero  all  becomes  dirine  and 
all  human  ;  divine  in  reference  to  Him  who  has  hestowed  it,  human  in 
reference  to  him  who  has  received  it.^  Grace,  which  bestows  thia 
divine  life  on  man,  ivorks  upon  and  within  him,  not  hy  a  compulsory  or 
magical  influence,  but  in  a  way  altogether  in  harmony  with  tlie  laws  of  his 
nature.  The  nature  of  the  human  will,  as  such,  has  not  been  destroyed 
by  the  fall ;  its  form  remains  the  same  ;  and  it  is  sunply  by  appropiiat- 
jng  this,  that  grace  works  upon  him  and  within  him.  At  first,  it  operates 
in  various  ways,  to  prepare  the  will  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  its 
gifts  ;  ^  for  without  the  cooperation  of  the  will,  there  can  he  no  virtue. 
Now  this  work  distinguishes  two.  kinds  of  grace  ;  and  this  distinction 
itself  belongs  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  whereby  the  author 
seeks  to  banish  the  appearance  of  particulariem  from  the  system  of 
Augustin  ;  although  the  peculiarity  in  this  case  consists  merely  in  the 
form  of  expression  and  the  more  complete  exposition, — the  principal 
thoughts  having  been  presented  already  by  Prosper.  He  institutes  a 
distinction,  to  mt,  between  general  grace  ^  and  special  grace.*  By 
tiie  first,  God  leads  all  men  to  tlie  knowledge  of  hin^elf ;  and  thereby 
he  reveals  his  will,  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  he  saved.  This  general  grace'  consists  in  the  revelation 
which  God  has  made  of  himself  to  the  rational  spirit  by  the  works  of 
creation.^  But  the  sense  and  import  of  this  outward  revelation  of  God 
could  still  be  only  understood  by  man,  by  virtue  of  the  inner  revelation 
of  God  in  the  human  heart,  only  through  the  consciousness  of  God  in 
the  mind  iteelf.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  man- 
kind neither  understood  nor  followed  this  law  of  God  ;  and  by  t/ieae 
visible  testimonies  also  we  must  learn,  that  the  letter  killeth,  and  that 
the  spirit  only  maketh  alive.  The  author  recognizes,  then,  a  universal 
inward  revelation  of  God  as  the  ori^al  source  of  all  reUgion.  But  in 
as  much  as  men,  by  the  darkening  of  their  own  underetandings,  became 
estranged  again  from  this  heavenly  light  shining  within  them,  this  sense 
of  God  was  again  suppressed  or  falsified.^  It  still  remains  true,  that 
none  can  attain  to  salvation  otherwise  than  by  that  special   grace 

'  Omnis  actio  al  unnm  lefertur,  et  quod  '  Gra^a  genoralis,  gonefalia  grolia;  aus- 

ad  nnnni  refennr,  ntriueqae  est,  qnin  nuc  a  ilia. 

Deo  alienari  potest  quod  dadit,  nea  ab  liom-  *  Gratia  spetialis,  dona,  ausilin  spscialia. 
ine  quod  accopit.  A  like  aeatiment  is  found  ^  Implente  omnia  Spiritu  Doi,  in  quo 
in  the  letter  to  Demetrias  (whioli,  too,  was  vivimus,  movemnr,  et  eumus.  Perijuaiha- 
ialsely  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  but  seems  to  manis  cordibns  qutedam  tecem^  Icyis  tabu- 
have  come  from  tha  same  author ;)  Implet  lie  pvKbEbanlur,  ut  in  paginis  elemtntornra 
Spiritu3Snnctu3organnmsnum,et  tanqnam  ac  Tolnminiliua  temponiin,  commanis  et 
ma  chordacum,  tangit  digitns  Dei  corda  puhlioa  divinK  inalitulioms  doctrina  Icgcre- 
sanetorum.    This  moral  fellowship  of  man  tur.     - 

with  God  is  represenlefl,  as  in  the  quotation  *  Quod  ffluminoHte  Dei  gratia  invenoranf, 

mads  above  from  Prosper,  to  be  an  anlici-  obcireante  superbia  pei'dinerunt    Kelapsi  a 

pation  of  the  eternal  Ufe  on  esith :  Nee  superna  luce  ad  tenebraa  anas.    In  the  letter 

dubie  ista  suhjectio  jam  ex  magna  parte  in  to  Denietriaa :  In  pulchritudinc  cceli  et  ten'ce 

illius  futuno  beatitudinis  eat  eonstituta  con-  qnaidam  sunt  papnce,  ad  omnium  ocnlos 

8ortio,ubi  Dens  eril  omnia  in  omnibus.  semper  patentes,  et  auctoreni  snum  nnn- 

*  Ul  in  eo  qnem  vocat,  primum  sibi  re-  qnam  tacentea,  quarura  protasiatio  doctri- 

cepu-icem  et  famulam   donornm   auornra  nam  iiuitatnr  mag^atromm  et  eloqnia  scrip- 

pfffiparet  voluntatem.  turarum,     Sed  quid(quid}  illad  est,  quo 
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(gratia  specialis)  by  which  man's  will  becomes  transformed  through 
faith  m  Christ  into  a  spiritual  will.  If  we  ask  why  this  grace  is  im- 
parted to  some  and  not  to  others  among  the  great  masa  of  mankind 
who  are  alike  alienated  from  God,  and  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  God's  revealed  will  that  all  should  be  saved  ;  we  can  obtain  no 
other  answer  than  that  here,  as  in  innumerable  other  casea,  we  perceive 
the  fact,  without  being  able  to  explore  the  cause ;  that,  as  in  innumera- 
ble other  things,  knowledge  lingers  behind  faith ;  that  our  knowledge  is 
but  m  part.  We  must  atand  fast  by  the  faith,  that  God  everywhere  acts 
according  to  his  own  infinite  justice  and  wisdom ;  although  the  question 
how  may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penetration.   In  this  very 

-  thing  It  behooves  us  to  show  the  strength  of  our  faith  in  God's  justice  and 

-  wisdom,  that  by  these  difficulties,  which  admit  of  no  solution  in  our  pre- 
sent earthly  life,  we  still  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  perplexed  or 
disturbed.!  When  we  are  so  disposed  as  neither  to  deny  the  thbgs 
which  are  revealed,  nor  to  explore  those  that  are  hidden,  we  find  ow- 
selves  in  the  right  relation  to  truth. 

While,  as  we  have  described,  the  prudent  defenders  of  Auoiistin'a 
scheme  were  particularly  interested  in  carefiiUy  guarding  against  all 
those  conclusions  calculated  to  revolt  the  religious  and  moral  feelings 
common  to  all  men,  and  so  easily  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  practi- 
cally mischievous,  which  had  been  charged  upon  the  system  by  its 
enemies  ;  so  it  was  natural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opponents 
would  be  very  unwilhng  to  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  which,  on 
account  of  the  impression  it  produced  on  most  minds,  was  so  important 
to  them,  and,  m  spite  of  all  these  logical  distinctions  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  would  stUI  believe  themselves  obliged 
not  to  give  up  the  defence  and  justification  of  these  conclusions.  When 
we  learn,  flien,  that  writers  of  a  decidedly  Semi-Pelagian  stamp  Uvmg 
m  Gaul  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century ,2  represent  those  very  tenete 
which  were  repudiated  bjr  the  above-named  defenders  of  Augustin's 
scheme,  and  called  unfair  inferences  from  their  doctrine,  as  the  tenets 
of  a  newly-risen  sect,  styled  PredesUnatians,  (PrEedestinati  or  Prsedes- 
tmatiam,)  we  might  be  easily  led  to  conjecture  that  the  Predestinatians, 
so  called,  were  none  other  than  the  defenders  of  Augustin's  doctrine 
of  predestination ;  that  their  opponents  in  this  period,  as  in  earlier 
times,  took  the  liberty  of  charging  them  with  their  own  inferences  from 
the  doctnne  they  taught,  as  this  doctrine  itself;  and  that  they  invented 
a  distmctive  sectarian  name  for  the  defenders  of  such  a  doctrine  in 
order  that  they  might  stigmatize  it  as  heretical,  without  seemmg  to 
mterfere  with  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  Augustin,  and 


corporeorum  sensnnm  exlenora  pnlsantur,  miseiiMrdiffi  manifeslEB?  — QnanW  hoc  in- 

m  agra  cordis,  cni  impenditur  ista  eakam,  sam  diifidlioi-e  intellecla  capiDnr  tanto  fide 

nee  radicera  potest  figere,  neo  germen  emil-  laudabiliore  cteditor. 
cere,  nisi  Ule  snmmua  et  verua  agiicola  po-        "  As  for  example,  the  yonneer  Arnobing, 

lenlinm  sni  opens  adhibuent  et  ad  vUidem  prcsentiy  to  be  mBntioned,  anthor  of  the 

profeclomqnffisuntplanlataperdnxent.-  Prralesunatus.    Commenfar.inPEalni  146 

1  LMet  diacretionis  ratio ;  eed  noQ  latet  f.  327,  bibliotheca  patnim  Luadun  T  VIIl' 

ipsa  diseretio.    Non  imelliginms  judican-  Nota  libi,  Pra;destinaw,  qnod  loquor  — and 

teni;sedyidemu3  0pemntem.    Quid  ealum-  Fauslua  Ehegieiisia. 
aiamurjuEtJti^occultfejqiugmdasdebenius 
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thus  also  convert  tlie  detested  doctrine  of  pvedestination  itsdf  into  a 
heresy.  This  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  our  observing 
that  those  persons  who  speak  of  a  heresy  of  the  Predestinatians,  in  no 
way  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  apprehended  according 
to  its  original  sense,  from  such  extravagant  inferences  derived  from  it ; 
hut  ever  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  itself  con- 
Mdered,  only  as  a  doctrine  apprehended  in  that  form  in  whioh^  it 
appeara  to  them  as  a  Fredestinatian  heresy,^  But  the  mere  possibility 
of  such  an  explanation  would  still  not  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  fact  was  actually  bo.  It  would  certamly  not  be  unnatural  to  con- 
ceive, that  ail  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination _ 
would  not  conduct  with  the  prudence  and  caution  of  an  Augustin,  a  _ 
Prosper,  and  the  author  of  the  book  De  vocatione  gentium.  A  doctrme ' 
like  this  might,  in  ita  further  spread,  easily  gain  fanatical  adherents, 
who,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  single  one-sided  direction  of  reli^oua 
feelin",  would  assume  an  offensive  position  to  the  harmonious  sentiment 
of  religion,  as  it  ia  grounded  in  the  essence  of  man's  nature,  and  was 
brouifht  to  consciousness  by  Christianity;  and  thus  suffer  tliemselvea  to 
be  nnsled  into  the  error  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation, in  their  own  statement  of  it,  to  that  revolting  extreme  of  harsh- 
ness. Zealots,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  their  interest  for  this 
single  Christian  dogma  the  interests  of  the  tiniversal  Christian  faith, 
might,  especially  by  their  uncompromising  opposition  to  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism,  be  driven  to  this  extreme,  as  the  like  has  often  happened  ui_  other 
cases.  Now  an  appearance  of  the  doctrine  they  so  detested  in  this  new 
form  would  be  extremely  welcome  to  the  Semi-Pelagians,  since  they 
could  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  represeitting  their  own 
inferences  fi-om  the  doctrine  as  the  actual  tenets  of  the  party  they  con- 
tended against,  and  as  their  prevailing,  generally  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples ;  and  their  own  interest  would  naturally  prevent  them  from 
making  the  distinction  which  justice  required  between  the  genume  and 
spurious  disciples  of  Augustia.  But,  after  all,  it  must  still  remain- 
doubtful,  whether  in  truth  there  was  a  sect  of  Predestinatians  in  the 
sense  above  described,  or  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  sect  was 
merely  an  invention  due  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  unfairness  of  inference. 
The  reasons  for  and  against  the  latter  presumption  would  still  continue 
to  counterbalance  each  other,  and  we  should  still  want  the  documentary 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  a  sect.  This  evi- 
dence, however,  has  been  found,  since  the  publicaHon  of  a  small  tract, 
composed  by  one  of  these  Predestinatians,  in  which  the  mode  of  thinking 
and  of  expression  peculiar  to  these  people  is  very  clearly^  set  forth.^  In 
this  book,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is_  certainly  expressed 
in  the  sternest  asperity,  and  every  possible  expression  purposely  sought 
after  which  can  grate  on  the  moral  feehngs.  The  work  not  only  de- 
parts throughout,  in  style  of  representation,  from  the  style  and  method 

1  Thus  the  two  things  are  put  together  bv  peccantes  exisdmet  Dei  abjections  peccare. 

Amobins  in  f.  117,  f-  305;  Prffidestinatio-  *  Thtj  second  book  of  the  work  entitled 

nem  doeere  ct  libeiura  hominis  arbitriam  PrlEiiestiiialus,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Sir- 

infringere.libertatemarfriBiiitaexolndere.iit  mond,  1643. 
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of  Augustiii,  SO  distinguiahod  for  logical  skOl  and  a  delicate  regard  to 
the  mocal  feelings  ;  but  also  a  clifFerenee  of  dootiine  on  one  point  lies 
at  the  basis  of  its  whole  peculiaritj  of  representatioii.  The  piiriciples 
expressed  in  it  lead  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine  predeteiToiiiation,  catting 
off  all  free  self-determination  from  the  creature,  and  all  coiiUngenoy. 
But  such  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  can  hardly  be  supposd  in  tida 
writer,  as  ive  find  in  Auguetiii,  which  would  lead  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  himself,  and  make  the  will  of  Adam  an  exception  from  that  prin- 
ciple.^ He  knew  of  no  difference'  betwixt  foreknowledge  and  predesti- 
nation. God  predestined  man  to  righteousness  or  to  sin  ;  since  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  that  God,  without  foreknowledge,  created  men 
who  could  act  differently  from  what  he  pleased.  God  remains  unde- 
feated in  his  will,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  constantly  defeated. 
If,  then,  you  acknowledge  that  God  cannot  he  defeated  in  his  counsels, 
you  must  also  acknowledge  that  men  cannot  be  other  than  that  for 
which  God  hiK  created  them.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  those  persons 
whom  God  has  once  destined  to  life,  even  though  they  are  neglectful, 
though  they  sin,  though  they  will  not,  shall  yet,  against  their  will,  be 
conducted  to  life ;  but  those  whom  he  has  predestined  to  death,  although 
they  run,  although  they  hasten,  yet  labor  in  vain.  Ha  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration :  "  Judas  heard  daily  the  word  of  life  ;  he  daily  lived 
in  the  society  of  our  Lord ;  he  daily  heard  his  admonitions,  daily  wit- 
nessed his  miracles  ;  but  because  he  was  predetermined  to  death,  he 
was  suddenly  overthrown  by  a  single  blow.  Saul,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  daily  stoned  the  Christians,  and  l^d  waste  their  churches,  was 
suddenly  made  a  vessel  of  election,  because  he  had  been  predestined  to 
iife.  Why  fearest  thou  then,"  he  proceeds,  "  thou  who  continuest 
in  sin  ?  If  God  vouchsafes  it,  thou  shalt  be  holy.  Or  why  art  thou, 
who  livest  a  holy  life,  overburthened  with  concern,  as  if  thy  concern 
could  preserve  thee  ?  If  God  does  not  will  it,  thou  shalt  not  fall." 
Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Semi-Pela^an  opponents,  who  were  so 
highly  respected  as  zealous  monks,  be  says  :  "Wilt  thou, who  art  holy, 
and  takest  pains  that  thou  mayest  not  fall,  who  busiest  thyself  day  and 
night  with  prayer,  fasting,  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  all  manner  of 
holy  discipline,  wilt  thou  be  saved  by  these  efforts  of  thine  ?  Wilt  thou 
be  holier  than  Judas  ?  Cease,  0  man  !  cease,  I  say,  to  be  careful  for 
thy  virtue,  and  securely  confide  on  the  will  of  Grod."  With  a  ^-iew  to 
extol  predestination  and  the  arbitrariness  of  grace,  he  depreciates  the 
work  of  redemption.  Human  nature  was  so  entirely  corrupted  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  that  it  obtained  a  restoration  by  Christ,  not  in  reality,  but 
merely  in  hope. 

The  Avriter  who  has  been  the  means  of  transmitting  to  us  this  remark- 
able book,  together  with  a  preliminary  brief  description  of  the  most 
important  older  heresies,^  and  a  refutation  of  the  book  in  question,  was 
evidently  a  Semi-Pelagian  ;  and  expresses  with  great  freedom  and 

'  PiTiliii'ily  here  too  wo  have  a  forerun-  some  Pelagians ;  hnt  the  Semi-Pel ^iflna,  to 

ner  of  the  Snpralapsarlans,  afterwardB  so  whom  the  author  himself  heionged,  are  of 

called.  wnrse  wanting.     The  PriedeeUnatJiuls  con- 

'  Among;  thes^  are  to  be  foand,  indeed.  alJtuK  the  nitiecieCh  aod  last  heceey. 
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boldness  his  owa  doctrinal  views,  which  differ  entirely  from  tlioso  of 
Aagustin.  He  holds  to  a  prevenienfc  grace  only  in  bo  far  as  is  meant 
by  it,  the  gra<!e  —  preceding  all  merit  on  man's  part  —  manifested  in 
redemption,  without  which  no  man  could  obtain  salvation,^  The  grace 
of  God,  too,  bestows  immeasurably  more  than  all  that  ivo  can  do, 
fo  make  ourselvea  befitting  subjects  of  it ;  but  still  it  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  individual,  wheOier  he  receives  it  or  not.  It  b  the  same  as 
■when  one  distributes  alms,  and  is  willing  to  bestow  them  on  all,  if  they 
■ffill  but  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  take  what  is  offered,  Would  a 
poor  man,  then,  who  haa  run  forward,  taken  the  alms  and  thereby 
become  rich,  be  able  to  say ;  I  have  become  rich  by  my  own  labor, 
because  I  willed  and  ran  ?  No.  He  would  be  obliged  to  say :  I  have 
received  nothing  on  the  score  of  the  desert  of  my  wiUing  or  running;  but 
I  am  indebted  for  all  solely  to  the  grace  of  him  who  bestowed  his  gifts 
on  me.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood,  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  Romans  9  :  16.  In  opposition  to  those  Predestinatians  who  had 
adduced  the  conversion  of  Paul  as  an  example  of  grace  operating  in  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  manner,  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  fo?  this 
operation  of  grace,  the  way  had  been  prepared,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions provided,  in  the  antecedent  bent  of  the  will  of  Paul ;  for  although 
he  pereecuted  the  Christians,  yet  that  which  impelled  him  to  do  so  was 
a  burning  zeal,  —  though  a  zeal  misguided  by  want  of  correct  knowl- 
edge,—  for  the  cause  of  God,  1  Tim.  1  :  13, — 'not,  as  the  Predestina^ 
tiana  supposed,  a  spirit  of  Cain,  but  a  spirit  of  Elijah,  whicli  already 
contained  the  germ  of  the  apostolic  spirit.^ 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  Seiai-Pela^an,  the  Predestinatian 
tract  above  mentioned  was  forged  under  the  name  of  Augusfin,  and 
Lad  been  already  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  bkhop 
Ctelestin.  The  adherents  of  the  Predestinatian  doctrine,  who  are 
represented  as  being  extremely  few  in  number,  are  said  to  have  circu- 
lated this  tract  stealthily,  as  containing  a  doctrine  which  all  were  not 
able  to  comprehend,  and  by  means  of  it  to  have  opened  the  way  for 
their  opinions,  particularly  among  women. 

We  must  acfmit  the  transmission  of  this  Predestinatian  tract  by  a 
Semi-Pelagian  writer  might  once  more  excite  our  suspicions  of  its 
genuineness,  and  lead  us  to  surmise  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  had  himself 
composed  the  work  which  he  refuted,  for  the  purptse  of  confii-ming  the 
report  of  the  Predestinatian  heresy,  and  of  placing  that  heresy  in  the 
most  hateful  light.  But  the  truth  is,  that  not  only  the  marks  of  a 
well-defined,  living,  and  personal  character  are  too  plain  in  this  work  to 
admit  of  any  such  supposition,  but  also  many  passages  occur  in  it, 
which  a  Semi-Pela^n,  who  was  aiming  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination  in  a  hateful  light,  would  certainly  have  expressed 
otherwise.^  Still,  the  work  is  not  of  that  stamp  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  author  meant  to  have  it  considered  as  a  production  of 

^  Quin  non  hoberot  homo  hoe  ipsnm  yelle,  *  Jam  meritia  aposlolieis  plenus,  vas  eleo- 
nisi  nnii^nitus  nobis  de  crelo  veniena,  om-    tionis  ecat 

nibus  officinam  saie  gralis  reserasaet.  '  The  places  where  predestination  is  de- 

lired  from  focetmowledge. 
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Augustin  ;  and  this  circumstance  again  ia  another  mark  in  favor  of  its 
genuineness  :  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Serai-Pela^an  asci-ibed  to  the  work 
in  which  he  had  no  hand  himself,  a  design  not  really  intended  by  the 
author  of  it.  Furthermore,  the  advocate  of  the  doctriDe  of  absolute 
predestination  was  under  no  necessity  of  forging  writings  under  Augus- 
tin's  name  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that  tenet,  since  he  could  find 
arguments  enough  in  Augustin's  genuine  productions.  The  Semi- 
Polagian  interest  was  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this ;  it  was 
far  more  inviting  to  represent  the  matter  as  if  it  was  first  necessary 
to  forge  a  tract  under  the  name  of  Augustin,  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  possessing  in  him  a  direct  witness  ia  favor  of  liat 
doctrine.* 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  party  m  the  second 
half  of  tbe  fifth  century  belonged  FamtuB,  who  had  been  educated  as 
a  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Lerins,  and  who,  in  the  year  454,  became 
bishop  of  Rhegium,  (Reji,  RieZj)  ^  in  Provence ;  a  man  who,  by  his 
.pvafltieal  Christian  spirit  and  his  active  and  devoted  zeal,  was  the 
means  of  great  good,  in  that  whole  region,  during  a  period  so  signally 
disastrous  to  those  districts  on  account  of  the  devastatin"  inroads  of 
wandering  tribes.  He  was  draira  into  a  dispute  with  a  certain  pres- 
byter Lucidus,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  party  of  the  Predestinar 
tiaos,  and  had  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  the 
most  uncompromising  language.^  In  vain  had  Faustus  attempted  hy 
oral  argumentations  to  induce  him  to  recant  the  errors  laid  to  his 

>  Between  the  doctrine  on  these  poinM  itation  as  by  «me,  (h  beginning  of  exia- 

which  la  to  be  found  in  the  commentarr  of  tcnce,)   eo  ijso  by  spaca;  andlienco  all 

the  jonnger  Arnobius,  an  ecclesiastic  who  creaturea  are  toruoreal  beini-B,  the  hieber 

rame  probably  from  a  cloister  of  Uie  Semi-  spirits  as  well  as  souls.    He  waa  leJ  by 

Pelaguina  in  Sontlievn  France,  and  the  doc-  his  controversiea  with  the  Ariana  »f  tbe 


le  of  the  Semi-Pela^H  just  mentioned,  German  tribes,  who  wei-e  then  spreading 

may  certainly  discfim  a  very  striking  themselves  in   these  countries,  to   unfold 

agreement.   Arnobins,  too,  represents  the  these  views  still  farther :  for  he  snnposed  he 

graee  of  redemption  generally  aa  being  the  could  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  e&- 

gratia  prMtcnicns,  the  gratja  Dei  generalis,  senee  w!th  the  Father  was  not  ascribed  U> 

aDtecedensomniurahominam.honamvolun-  the  Logos,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard 

latem.    In  Ps.  147,  f.  327.    Moreover,  he  him  as  a  corporeal  being.    He  found  an 

exhibits  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina-  opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philosoph- 

tion  onlvin  the  form  of  Predestinalianism,  ical  spirit,  in  the  pi-csbvter  Claudianus  Ma- 

^e  defejiders  of  it  heretics,  jn  mertus- of  Vienna,  a 'man  on  whom  the 

"  peculative  spirit  of  Augus^u  had  eserted 
great  influence.  He  wrote  against  Paus- 
13  his  wirk  de  slntn  animie.    Here,  too, 

.,.,      ..       ,  'e  may  perceive  indications  of  the  kindred 

before  him;  bnt  the  reasons  are  less  bent  of  mind  among  the  Semi-Pelagiana, 
tor  considering  him  to  have  been  its  anther,  and  of  the  opposition  of  Iheh'  way  of 
^  This  Faustns  deserves  notice  also  on  thinking  to  that  of  Angnslin,  So,  too,  the 
account  of  his  dispute  concerning  the  coi^  Semi-Pelagian  Arnobius  (Cominentar.  in 
poreality  of  the  sonl.  He  affirmed,  as  Ps.  77)  couples  together  the  attribnlea:  So- 
othep  before  him  had  already  done,  {e.  g.  lus  Dcus  immensus  est  et  incorporeus. 
HilaiT  of  Poicliera  on  Matth.  5 :  8,  and  »  Faustua  says  expressly  that  the  council 
cvenDidymus  in  his  work  de  Trinilate.  1.  of  Aries  was  called  together  for  the  purpose 
n.  c.  4;  'Oi  uj^tJJW  mimfuna,  na&d  jrpSr  of  condemning  the  fiilse  doctrine  of  aW 
illiac  dmuMToi,  aupaTa  hrovpuvui  SiH  rt  lute  predestination.  In  the  letter  to  the 
iHreipur  airiXEiv  toS  iucTicroo  weiftarnc,)  bishop  Leontius  of  Aries,  he  saj-s:  In  con- 
that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit;  in  the  demnando  prjBdeslinnlionis  crrore, 
essential  nature  of  finitude  is  gmunded  lim- 
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charge.  At  length,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  hy  tlio  autliority 
of  a  couneil  held  at  Aries,  in  475,  to  laj  down  the  reciuircd  confession 
in  negative  and  poMtive  propositions,^ 

Commissioned  by  this  council  and  another  held  in  the  same  year  at 
Lyons,  Faustus  now  endeavored  to  expound  the  correct  system  of  doc- 
trine on  the  disputed  points,  in  his  work  De  gratia  Dei  et  humane 
mentis  libero  arbitrio. 

Although  in  this  book  be  adopted  the  Semi-Pelagian  mode  of  exposi- 
tion above  described  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  free-will  to  grace ; 
yet  he  unfolded  thia  scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  If  he  did 
not  express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  acute  and  clear-headed 
theolo^an,  yet  we  see  presented  in  him,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  such 
a  harmonious  tendency  of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  par- 
tial and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  him  from  ^ving  undue  promi- 
nence either  to  the  work  of  redemption,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the 
creation,  or  to  the  work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the 
redemption.  "  As  the  same  Being,"  says  he,  "  is  both  Creator  and 
Redeemer  ;  so  one  and  the  same  Being  is  to  be  adored  both  in  the 
work  of  creation  and  of  redemption.^  Among  the  attributes  which,  as 
expressing  the  image  of  God,  could  not  be  destroyed  m  human  nature, 
he  reckons  preeminently  the  free-will.  But  even  before  the  fall,  the 
free-will  was  insufSeient  without  the  aid  of  grace,  and  still-  less  can 
it  at  present,  since  sin  has  entered,  suffice  by  its  own  strength  for  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  It  has  now  lost  its  original  power  ;  yet  it  is 
not,  in  itself,  destroyed ;  it  is  not  altogether  shut  out  from  the  divine 
gifts,  but  only  it  must  strive  once  more  to  obtain  them  by  intense  efforts 
and  the  divine  assistance.  like  the  author  of  the  work  De  vocatione 
gentium,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  general  grace,  (gratia  gene- 
ralis.)  a  term  by  which  he  designates  the  religioso-moral  capability, 
which  God  has  furnished  to  man's  nature,  and  which,  too,  has  not  been 

1  Among  the  last  occurs  also  the  foltoiv-  pealed  to  the  fact  —  m  whs  done  nlso  by 

ing;  Profiteor  etiain  lElernos  Igiies  et  infer-  other  advorates  of  the  doctiine  of  absolute 

naies  flfunrndfl  fftclis  BHpitalihna  priepHratoB,  predestinalion  in  this  period — that  wMIe 

qnia  peraeverantes  in  finem  hnmanas  eulpas  many  who  had  led  a  virtnona  life  till  near 

merito  sei^uitvir  divina,  aenten^.    Now,  as  the  close  of  their  earthly  existence,  fell  at 

we  raav  in  general  infer  from  the  character  last,  becauae  they  lacked  the  doiinm  perso- 

of  the  po«tiTB  pronoaitioiis  which  Lneidna  verantiffi,     into     some  grievou           d   d 

was  obliged  to  confess,  the  chanietBr  of  the  with  it  cleavuig  to  them,  and  hen  «  w  ro 

opposite  ones  which  he  had  tanght,  or,  at  lost,  while  others,  on  the  contrary  af      a 

least,  was  accused  of  having  tanjit  bo  we  viraona  life  to  the  end,  srill  repen   d           e 

may  in  the  same  way  draw  some   probaWe  death-bed,  and  hence  attained  to  b   -s 

con'cluaion  respecting  this  proposition.    Ei-  as  belonging  to  the  number  of   h 

their  Luddua  may  &ve  aaid,  in  order  to  set  The   praciiea]  Cliristian  zeal     f  Pans  ns 

dis^nctly  forth  the  unconditioned  will  of  would  necessarily  move  him  to  C  k   a  po 

God  in  absolute  predestination,  that  those  tion  dutetly  opposed  to  such  tenets,  as,  in 

who  died  in  baptism,  and  as  orthodoi  mem-  fact,  he  was  moved  thereby  to  controTcrt  the 

bers  of  the  Catholic  church,  though  they  efficacy  of  a  death-bed  repentance  ia  his 

lived  to  the  very  end  in  wickedness,  would  letter  to  Benedietus  Paulinns. 

still  linally  be  made  happy;  while  those,  on  ^  IL  e.  8.    Qnum  vero  ipsa  sit  conditor, 

the  contrary,  who  among  heathen  nations  qni  reparator,  unu3  idcmqne  in  ntriusque 

had  led  Htcb  which  seemed  to  be  ever  so  opcvis  pvKconio  celebratur.     Jure  itaqne 

virtuous,  would  be  damned,  which  indeed  ulriuaqne  rei  mntms  assero,  quia  scio  me 

was  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  the  illi  dobere,  quod  nalus  sum,  cui  debeo  qnod 

Bpiric  of  Auguatin ;  or  he  had  simply  ap-  renatoa  sum. 
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wholly  supplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as  ilie  unirersal  inward  revelation  of 
God  by  means  of  this  universal  religioso-moral  sense,  —  between  o-ene- 
ral  grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he  means,  alfthat 
was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through  Christianity.  But  the  relation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  grace  to  each  other  is  defined  by  him  quite  other- 
wise than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Although,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in  many  cases,  also,  the  caUing  is 
antecedent  to  all  human  merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace 
in  man  is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that  general 
grace  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  striving  and  seeking  of  the  man  which 
proceeds  from  the  former,  the  self-active  bent  of  the  free-will,  is  ante- 
cedent to  that  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this  special  grace  ;  a 
tiling  which  Paustus  endeavors  to  show  by  examples  similar  to  those 
which  the  Semi-Pela^ans  had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  since  the 
time  of  Cassian.^  He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good  in 
human  nature,  a  spark  of  fire  implanted  within  by  the  divine  hand,  which, 
cherished  by  man,  withthe  assistance  of  divine  grace,  would  become 
operative.^  He  recognizes,  therefore,  a  preparatory  development  of 
the  religious  and  moral  nature  even  among  the  heathen,  and  contro- 
verts those  who  were  unwilling  to  allow,  that  by  a  faithful  use  of  that 
general  grace,  the  heathen  might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of 
God.  From  this  it  might  also  be  inferred,  that  Faustus  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  ihe  heathen  would  be  uncon- 
ditionally condemned ;  and  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  worthy 
among  them  would  still  be  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation ;  but  on  these  points,  he  does  not 
express  himself  more  distinctly. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustus,  where  he  com- 
pares the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of 
grace  to  free-will,  with  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  As  in  the  doctrine  co^ 
ceming  Christ's  person  some  gave  undue  prominence  to  the  divine, 
others  to  the  human  element ;  and  as  the  result  of  so  doing,  were  led 
into  errors  which,  on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
so  he  says  it  was  also  mth  the  doctrine  concerning  human  nature. 

The  moderate  Fauatus  was,  moreover,  unwilling  to  be  regarded  as 
the  antagonist  of  Augiisfin.  He  himself  citos  fi-om  the  latf«r  a  remark 
mentioning  him  with  respect,  although  not  with  those  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  reverence  which  characterize  the  adherents  of  the  rigid 
Augustinian  scheme.^  A  contemporary  of  Faustus,  who  entertained 
the  same  views  with  himself,  ventured  to  speak  much  more  sharply  of 
Augustin.  The  presbyter  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a  very  moderate 
Semi-Pe!agian,*  had  the  boldness,  in  his  collection  of  brief  notices  re- 

1  Quod  aliquoties  in  dispoaitionibjis  nos-  situs  et  ab  homine  cum  Dei  r-rsitia  iiuuitna 
Iris,  non  quidem  in  viljB  noalrie  primordiis,    operatur. 

sed  dunlaxflt  in  mediis,  gratiaa  apeciajes  et  «  He  mweiv  says  of  him,  (IL  7  ;)  Bea^s- 

ex  a<;ccdenti  largilate  TeniButes  voluutas  simus  ponlifex  Augastiniis  doctissimo  Mr- 

nostra,  Deo  Jla  ordinante,  pracedat,  mone  prosequitur. 

2  Hoe  iu  homiue  ignis  interior  a  Deo  in-  »  He  acknowledges  a  prevenient  grace. 
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apeeting  the  cliurcii-teaehers.  to  say  of  Augastin,  that  bj  writing  so 
much,  he  had  fallen  into  several  ori-ora  of  doctiine,  and  hence,  also,  had 
given  oocasion  ta  the  exaggerated  atatementa  of  the  dootrine  of  absolute 


Yet  from  this  aame  cloister  of  Lerins  iveat  forth  also  church-teachers 
who  did  not  remain  true  to  the  Semi-Pela^an  tendency  which  there 
prevailed,  but  were  led  along  by  the  study  of  Auguatin  and  hj  the 
development  of  their  own  inivard  life,  to  moderate  views  of  Augustin's 
scheme  of  doctrine  respecting  grace,  similar  to  those  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  book  De  vocatione  gentium.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
stood  an  individual  whose  uawearied,  active,  and  pious  zeal,  residy  for 
every  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  his  great  and  successful  labors 
in  a  period  and  under  circumstances  of  universal  desolation,  had  gsuned 
for  him  deserved  respect,  the  bishop  Ciesarius  of  Arles,^  who  had  been 
drawn  to  embrace  this  doctrine  simply  by  that  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  which  led  him  to  refer  every  diing  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge 
his  kmdness  in  every  blessing ;  and  since  in  holding  fast  only  to  this 
interest  of  practical  Christianity,  he  carefully  avoided  all  the  excesses 
■wHch  might  do  violence  to  any  Christian  feeling,  he  could  hardly  f^l, 
by  this  means,  of  contributing  the  more  towards  opening  the  way  for 
the  admission  of  this  scheme  of  doctrine.  Besides  this,  distingiuabed 
bishops  and  clergymen  from  the  church  of  North  Africa,  on  whose 
theological  culture  the  spirit  of  Augustin  had  exerted  an  important 
influence,  warm  and  zealous  adherents  of  his  peculiar  scheme  of  faith, 
had  been  driven  by  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals,  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Among  these,  the  most  eminent  was  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Ruape  in  Nttmidia,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  Sardinia. 
These  persons  also  contributed,  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  to 
bring  about  at  last,  a  decision  of  the  controversy  between  the  Semi- 
Pelagian   and  the  Auguatiuian  parties.     But  the  impulse   whereby 

which  calls  men  to  salvation  j  but  he  at-  =  Me  became  in  the  year  501  bishop  of 

Iributea  to   the  fi'ee-will  the   cnpacitj  of  Aries,  died  in  542,  at  the  age  of  73.    As  a 

choosing  hv  itself  the  good,  or  of  following  bishop  he  was  distin^iishedT  fijr  his  zeal  in 

the  ciji  of  gi'ace.    Manot  ad  quBiendam  the  bosinesB  of  leligionu  instruction,  and 

Bolutem   arhitrii   libertas,  sed   admoneiite  that  of  such  a  sort  as  had  for  its  end  the 

piins  Deo  el  invilanle  od  salutem,  ut  tgI  advancement  of  a  vital,  practical  Chvistian- 

elignt  vel  eeqnatur.    De  eccleaiaslicis  dog-  ity.    These,  traits  of  his  character  we  learn 

matjbus  c.  £1.  '''<^°l  '''^  sermons,  which  arc  to  be  found 

'  De  Viris  illustrjbna,  c.  38.    Mnlta  lo-  partly  in  the  fifth  volnme  of  the  Benedictine 

quenli  accidit,  qnod  dLiit  per  Salomonem  edition  of  Augu3tm,partlyin  the  collections 

Spiritus  Saiiotne :  In  multiloquio  non  effu-  of  the  church  &thers,  and  in  port  huve 

gies  peecatnm,  Prov.  10,  19.    And  when  he  been  published  bj  Bdna.    A  complete  eol- 

gpeafcs  afterwards  of  an  error  illiusBcrmono  lection,  laitieally  compiled,  of   these   ser- 

mnlto  contracluB,  he  evidentlv  means  Iha  mons,  conveying  so  much  important  infor- 

doctrine  of  predesdnnlion,  Ihoueh  it  cannot  mation  respecting  the  character  of  Giesarins 

be   cerwinlv  determined,  whether  by  tho  and  his  times,  —  a  fact  to  which  the  authors 

words  luota'hostium  exacgeratns,  ha  meaua  of  the  hist,  lit  de  la  France  refer— still  re- 

to  say  that  he  fell  into  tins  mistake  by  ex-  mains  a  desideratum.    Ho  is  to  he  ranked 

aKKeradon  in  controversy,  or  tiiat  thia  error  along  with  those  other  men  who  knew  hoiv 

\™s  afterwards  carried  to  an  extreme  by  the  to  assuage  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  Christian 

enemies  of  Ansuslin,  as  he  would  consider  charity,  and  whatever  that  can  do,  even  the 

the  Pre^estinatians  to  be.    StiU  more  ob-  pbi-sical  distress  of  those  times  of  desola- 

ecnre  are  the  remarks  of  Gennadius  which  lion.'   See  his  biography  by  a  disciple,  at 

{^1]q^_  the  STth  of  August  m  the  Actis  Sanetoram. 
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this  whole  matter  was  set  in  agitation  anew,  proceeded  from  two  otlier 


The  work  of  Fauatus  of  Ehegium  had  found  its  way  among  the  foreign 
clergy  residing  at  Constantinople,  where  it  created  a  iirely  sensation,  — 
some  condemning,  others  defending  it.  Certain  monka  from  the  dis- 
tricts boi-dermg  on  the  Black  sea,  (Scythiaa  monks,  as  they  -were 
called)  who  sought  to  establish  their  antliority  everyivhere  as  zealous 
champions  of  orthodoxy,  fiercely  assailed  this  work  aJso.  This  was 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin,  in  520,  and  at  that  time  Jus- 
tinian and  Vitalian,  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs,  took  a 
lively  part  in  this  as  in  all  other  doctiinal  disputes.  They  induced  the 
Horth-African  bishop  Possessor,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  to  pro- 
pose the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Hor- 
misdas.  The  latter  replied  to  the  question  with  a  freedom  of  spirit 
and  modei-ation,  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  bishop  of 
Rome ;  whether  the  fact  was,  that  these  qualities,  which  did  not  so 
eminently  characterize  him  in  other  relations,  were  the  cause  of  his 
conduct,  or  that  he  acted  according  to  the  policy  of  Roman  bishops, 
who  were  never  willmg  to  offend  any  important  doctrinal  party.  This 
author  —  he  declared  —  did  not  belong  to  the  class,  whom  men  regarded 
as  fathers  of  the  fdth.^  But  men  should  treat  him  as  they  should  every 
other  ecclesiastical  writer ;  that  is,  adopt  whatever  he  taught  which 
agreed  with  pure  doctrine,  and  reject  whatever  was  at  variance  with  it. 
There  was  but  one  foundation,  on*  which  every  solid  structure  should  be 
erected ;  each  must  take  heed  for  himself,  and  see  whether  he  built 
upon  this  foundation  what  was  valuable  or  worthless.  Nor  was  it  a 
censurable  thing  to  peruse  writings  in  which  errors  were  to  be  found. 
All  that  deserved  rebuke,  was,  when  men  sought  to  propagate  tliose 
errors.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  laudable  diligence,  when  men 
searched  through  many  writings,  and  following  the  maxim  of  Paul,  ex- 
amined all  things,  and  held  fast  that  which  is  good.  Often  times  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  (ft)t^  information  with  regard  to  that  by 
which  opponents  might  bo  refiited.^  For  the  rest,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  various  writings  of  Augustin,  and  especially  Ms  tracts  addressed 
to  Hilary  and  Prosper,  were  regarded  aa  models  of  orthodoxy  in  respect 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  fi:ee-will,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
transmit  to  Constantinople  specific  articles  on  these  points,  which  repre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  and  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  church  archives,^  Those  monks,  however,  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop;  it  seemed  to  them 
a  self-contradiction,  to  make  Augustin's  writings  a  rule  of  .the  pure  doc- 
trine concerning  grace,  and  yet  not  condemn  the  work  of  Fauatus,  which 

1  Quofl  in  Kuctoiilate  pnlrum  recipit  exa-  ninnti  aed  Ecquenles.  Quod  =i  iti  iinn 
men  nilholicie  fidei.  esset,  nunquam  doctor  ilia  gennnm  acqnie 

2  Hoc  impnabntur  dillgenlia  per  raulta  viaset  nanliare  fldeUbus;  Omnia  piokle 
diseurrene ;  sed  animus  aTerilste  declinaiis.  qnod  bonum  est,  teuete. 

Sspe  do  his  neeesearia  providetur,  de  qni-        *  In  soi-iDiia  eeclesiaBficia  espressa  Capit- 
bus  ipsi  icmuli  convincantnr,  instrnctio,  nee    ula.    Perhftps  those  capitals  joined  -wilb 
yitio  dan  potest  nosse  qnod  fngias;  atqiie    the  decretals  of  Ctelesan. 
ideo  jioii  legeiitcs  incongiua  In  culpatn  va- 
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was  opposed  to  them.  They  had  the  boldness  to  write  with  great 
warmth  against  the  deoretaJa  of  the  Roman  bishop,  not  being  able  to 
persuade  themselves,  as  they  pretended,  that  they  really  proceeded 
from  him. 

They  sent  the  work  of  Faustus  to  those  bishops  who  had  been  driven 
from  North  Africa,  at  whose  head  stood  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe, 
and  asked  them  to  signify  their  agreement  with  the  doctrines  expounded 
by  themselves,  relative  to  thb  and  to  another  subject.  Pulgentiua  was 
thus  led  to  write  several  works  in  refutation  of  Semi-Pelagian  ism,  and 
in  defence  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  in  which  he  explained  and  un- 
folded the  latter  with  lo^cal  consistency.  Moreover,  in  doing  tlus,  he 
carefully  avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  Predestiuatian  view  of  the 
matter.  He  severely  censured  those  who  talked  of  a  predestbation  to 
sin.  He  spoke  indeed  of  a  two-fold  predestination,  (prEedeatinatio  du- 
plex ;)  bat  by  this  he  understood  either  the  election  to  eternal  happi- 
ness of  those  who  were  good  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  the  predestina- 
tion of  those  wfio  were  sinners  by  their  own  choice,  to  deserved  pun- 
ishment. 

In  the  south  of  France,  also,  this  subject  was  agitated  anew ;  and  a 
synod  held  at  Orange,  (Arausio)  in  529,  confirmed  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine di'awn  up  by  the  bishop  Ctesarius  of  Aries,  by  whom  the  doctrine 
of  grace  was  expounded  in  opposition  to  Semi-Pela^anism  as  well  as  to 
Pelagianism  ;  and  hence  also  the  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace,  as  the 
cause  of  even  the  fint  motions  of  all  goodness,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
Augustin,  No  man — it  was  asserted  among  other  things  —  has  any- 
thing which  can  strictly  be  called  his  own,  but  falsehood  and  sin.  But 
whatever  of  truth  or  goodness  man  possesses,  flows  from  that  fountain, 
after  which  we  must  thirst  in  this  wilderness,  that  quickened  and 
revived  by  some  drops  from  it,  we  may  not  faint  by  the  way.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  genuine  Augustinian  doctrine,  it  was  affirmed  that  man 
could  not  have  preserved  himself  even  in  his  ori^nal  condition  without 
God's  assistance.  Conformably  to  the  mdd,  pious  spirit  of  Csssarius, 
tMs  council  declared  strongly  against  the  Predestinatian  extravagances, 
in  such  expressions  as  the  following :  "  That  God's  power  has  predesti- 
nated certEun  in<Uviduals  to  sin,  we  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  if  there 
are  any  who  are  inclined  to  believe  a  doctrine  so  monstrous,  we  con- 
demn them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence."  A  following  council  confirmed 
these  decrees;  and  ako  the  Roman  bishop,  Boniface  II,  gave  them  his 
approbation,  and  in  the  letter  relating  to  them,  he  himself  declared 
that  those  were  oifehoots  of  Pelagianism  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
prevenient  grace  te  be  the  cause  of  faith,  but  considered  that  to  be  a 
work  of  the  corrupted  nature,  which,  however,  could  only  be  a  work  of 
Christ.1 

Thus  had  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  concerning  grace  as 
the  operating  cause  of  all  goodness  obtained  the  victory,  on  this  side 
also,   over   Semi-Pela^anism.     But  still,  the   predominant  practical 

'  Ut  ad  Christum  non  credantDei  bene-    turn,  anctorem  nostra  fidci  dicant  magis 
ficio,  sed  natarffl  veiiiri,  et  ipsius  naturto    esse  quiun  Christum 
boniun,  ijuod  Adse  peccalo  noscitur  deprava- 
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Cliristiaa  tendency  of  those  from  whom  this  victory  proceecled  in  South- 
ern France,  was  the  cause  that  among  these  articles  nothing  was  estab- 
lished on  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace ; 
while  also  at  Rome  there  would  perhaps  be  an  aversion  to  express  pro- 
positions which  were  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  so  many. 
This  latter  result  of  the  controversies  was  important  in  its  influence 
on  the  succeeding  times  ;  for  thus  it  could  happen,  that  many,  although 
they  received  the  prevdling  scheme  of  grace,  jet  on  account  of  the  ■ 
practical  objections  in  their  own  religious  and  moral  feelings,  avoided 
expressing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  which  had  not 
been  in  so  many  words  established  by  any  public  determinations  of 
doctrine. 

On  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Oriental  church,  these  con- 
troversies peculiar  to  the  West  had  but  httle  influence,  and  they 
excited  but  little  interest,  except  where  more  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  them  on  account  of  their  connection  with  other  disputes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  proceedings  with  Nestorius.  Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia  alone  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  these  controversies, 
and  his  participation  in  them  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged, 
only  when  considered  with  reference  to  his  peculiar  views  of  human 
nature,  which  were  closely  connected  with  his  whole  system  of  doctrine. 
And  here  wo  have  to  lament  that  no  information,  except  of  the  most 
vague  and  indefinite  character,  has  reached  us  respecting  his  outward 
relations  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 

Julian  of  Eclanura  refers  in  his  writings'  to  his  agreement  with 
Theodore,  He  t*ok  pains  to  visit  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  system  of  faith.  Theodore  himself  wrote  a  work,  which 
was  manifestly  directed  against  the  advocates  of  Augustin's  system  — 
"  against  those  who  affirmed  that  men  sinned  fi^m  nature  and  not  with 
design."  ^  This  work,  as  it  should  seem,  was  .pointed  especially  against 
Jerome,  whom  Theodore  represents  as  the  author  of  that  whole  new, 
blasphemous  system,  according  to  which,  things  were  asserted  of  the 
divine  Being,  which  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  to  be  so,  even  in 
men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  uprightness.  Jerome,  who  resided  at 
Eethlehem,  might  be  fit  better  known  by  hi  n  tl  an  A  <ni  t  ,  who  lived 
at  so  great  a  distance  ,  and  hence  he  ascnb  th  p  ad  of  ail  these 
doctrines  to  the  influence  of  Jerome  on  the  W    t         h      h  ^ 

1  Mariua  Mercator   in  his  tract  on  the  97)  says    h      T    od         w  rk  was  aimed 

svmbolam   Tlieodon  Mopsucsleni,  says,  in  against  A  gu  d      good  deal  whicli 

the  prefatory  letlflr  addres-ello  the  reader,  Theodore    aid  aga  opponents  no 

tliat  Julian  in  his   wrlrings  bestows   nn-  cording  to  the  dtations  of  Mercator  in  his 

bounded   prwse   on    Theodore.    lis  may  second  excerpt,  f.l03,may  beyond  qneslion 

have  done  this  in  writings  that  are  lost;  but  apply  very  properly  to  Aumistm    Quippe 

it  may  also  be  an  exaggeration.    In  what  qni  in  divinis  scriptuns  nequaqiiam  tuent 

still  remains  to  us  of  the  writings  of  Jnlian,  exercilatns,  nee  ab  mfintia  jnnHi  b  PanU 

there  is  hut  one  passage  to  he  fonnd  (in  An-  vocem  sacras  ilidicerit  lueras  — which  seama 

gnstituopus  impBrfect.  1.  III.  c.  Ill)  where  not  to  apply  so  well  to  Jerome  who  at  so 

ho  names  Theodore  along  with  Chiysostora  early  an  age  had  alreadi  engaged  in  bibli- 

and  Basil  as  wilnesseB  of  the  truth.  cal  studies.    Sed  aiie  de  scriptuiB  senaibus, 

^  Upi>S  Toi>;  MyovTBS  ^'uei  icoi  o6  yviJi'^  sive  de  dogmatc  siepe  deolamins    muiia 

nTOiEiv  Touc  uwSpujTouf.     Phot,  cod.  177.  rrequenfcr  inepla  de   iji'.is  scnpluiis  dog 

SMarius  Mercator  (opp.  od.  Garuier,  f.  maiibusque  piurimis  impi  udenter  depromy- 
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Yet  if  we  follow  the  account  of  Marius  Mercator,  Theodore,  at  some 
later  period,  must  have  altered  his  views  on  these  disputed  questions ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  member  of  the  synod  held  in  Cilieia,  at  which 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  of  Julian  was  pronounced 
after  his  departure.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  and  how  far,  the 
account  which  comes  from  so  passionate  an  author,  deserves  confidence. 
It  is  very  possible  indeed  that  Theodore,  who  in  the  outset  had  only 
■glanced  at  the  fact  that  the  Pelagian  system  was  opposed  to  that  of 
Au^ustin,  and  in  this  respect  entii'ely  agreed  with-it,  after  having  be- 
come more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Julian,  observed 
many  points  of  difference  between  his  own  doctrinal  scheme  and  the 
Pela^n,  as  in  fact  the  relation  of  the  doctilncof  redemption  in  the 
two  systems  constituted  an  essential  difference  between  them  ;  yet  it 
may  still  be  a  question  whether,  eoiBidering  the  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge which  Theodore  could  have  had  respecting  tbe  mode  of  treating 
doctrinal  subjects  in  the  Western  cliurch,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  become 
clearly  aware  of  this  difference.  The  afiinity  as  well  as  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  of  Theodore  will  be  readily 
seen  from  a  brief  statement  of  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Anthro- 
pology of  the  latter. 

Theodore  ascribed  to  man  the  most  important  place  in  the  evolution 
of  the  universe.  He  was  to  be  the  representative  and  ^evealer  of  God 
for  the  entire  spiritual  and  sensible  creation,  the  common  bond  uniting 
both  worlds ;  —  a  theory  in  which  Theodore  approximated  nearly  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  from  which  otherwise  he  was  so  far  removed. 
After  having  sought,  in  his  exposition  of  Genesis,  to  refute  the  different 

n       p    en^ie  motas  nuUnm   contra    to  Ihe  report  of  Mercator,  adniils  veiy  well 
a        __j   J.  -icili,  qui    of  being  applied  to  Jerome;  nav,  a  good 


di  ma  um     ripturariim  habebaiic  iiotitiam,  deal,  considering  llie  position  helcl  bjTheo 

d     all  li  D      Then  concerning  ^e  present  doic,  admits  better  of  being  applied  to  him 

dp     d  pont:  Novissime  vero  in  hanc  than  to  Angustin,     For  when  Theodore 

ma  dit  novttatem  ctst.    Bnt,  still,  speaks  of  ahenrd  opinions  which  that  indi- 

may  be  ccrtainlv  gathered  from  the  notice  vidual  had  taken  pajna  to  circulate  even 

tho     n   nts  of  the  work  in  Photins,  cod.  before   this   controversy,  it  may  well  be 

177,  that  the  book  was  aimed  BgainBt  Je-  doubled,  whether  he  co'nld  have  learned  so 

rome,  whom  he  calls  Aram.    In  this  book  much  in  this  respect  with  regard  to  Augne- 

he  vei7  nnjustly  objects  to  Jerome  the  iifih  tin.    On  the  o[her  hand,  with  regard  to  Je- 

gospel  invented  by  him,  (the  gOBpel  of  the  rome,  who  often,  for  example,  followed  the  . 

Nazarenes,  which  he  ti-anslat«d  ;)  his  con-  allegorical  expositions  of  Origen,  he  might 

tempt  of  the  ancient  Greek  translators  of  very  early  have  learnt  a  good  deal  which 

the  Old  Testament,  and  his  own  new  trans-  would   appear  singular   enough   to   him, 

lation,  undertaken  without  any  knowledge  judged  from  his  own  pouit  of  Tiew.    What 

of  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  he  says  respecting  Ihe  despotic  inflnenee  of 

the  inflnenee  of  earthly-minded  Jews.    It  the  person,  applies  very  well  to  the  rela^on 

is  posahle,  indeed,  to  reconcile  the  discrep-  in  wliich  Jerome  stood  with   those  around 

ancy  between  Marias  Mercator  and  Photins,  him.    And  though  Jerome  had  for  mniiy 

by  supposing  the  work  was  aimed  at  one  years  been  engi^ed  in  biblical  studies,  yet 

and  the  same  time  against  Aoguslin  and  the  Syrian,  who  was  bom  in  a  country 

a^inst  Jerome.    Sut,accordingtoPhotiu5,  where  the  bible  constiluled  the  fonndntiou 

'fiieodore  represented  Jerome  as  being  the  of  the  easiest  training,  might  be  very  likely 

inventor  of  this  blasphemous  system;  and  lo  make  this  objectiou  toKira,  especSally  as 

he  traced  the  spread  of  it  in  the  Western  he  evidently  wrote  in  a  violent  passion,  and 

charch  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  even,  according  to  the  quotations  of  Photiufi, 

of  Jeinme,  which  were    there   circulated,  actually  allowed  himself  in  so  many  unjust 

And  now  on  more  accurate  examination  it  accitsations,  grounded  in  the  perversion  o* 

will  be  found,  that  what  lio  says,  according  facts. 
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explanations  given  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  partial  and  filing 
to  exhaust  the  whole  suhject,  he  approves  of  this  one  view  as  embrac- 
ing the  whole,  namely,  that  man,  as  in  fact  the  very  notion  of  an  image 
implies,  was  destined  to  manifest  God,  who  was  represented  hy  him  as 
by  an  image,  to  the  entire  creation— -a  pregnant  idea,  ivhicli  it  must 
be  allowed  he  in  part  reduced  too  much  within  the  province  and  calcu- 
lations of  the  understanding  judg^g  by  sense :  "  Just  as  a  monarch," 
said  he,  "  after  having  built  a  great  city,  and  embellished  it  with  many 
and  various  works,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  causes  a  great  and 
magnificent  image  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
that  its  builder  may  thereby  be  known  —  and  as  all  the  inhabitants 
must  honor  this  image  in  order  thereby  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
founder,  so  the  Creator,  after  he  had  embellished  the  world  with  his 
manifold  works,  finally  produced  man  as  his  ovm  image,  to  bind  together 
all  the  works  of  creation  by  their  common  reference  to  man's  advan- 
tage. The  elements,  the  starry  host,  and  the  invisible  powers,  Heb, 
1  :  14,  work  together  for  the  service  of  man.  Thus  man  was  to  form 
the  common  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  universe.  Both  worlds  are 
knit  into  fellowship  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body."  ^  Also  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  recently  published,  Theodore 
expresses  the  view :  "  that  God  formed  man  with  a  view  of  uniting  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  in  one,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  of 
harmony  in  the  universe.  For  the  Visible  serves  to  promote  his  advan- 
tage, as  we  learn  from  experience  itself ;  but  the  spiritual  powers 
preside  over  the  sensible,  guiding  them  so  as  to  promote  our  advantage.^ 
From  the  position  held  by  man  as  God's  image  in  the  universe,  he  ex- 
plains the  different  rektions  of  the  angels  to  man.  In  hke  manner  as 
the  servants  of  the  king  pay  al!  honor  and  respect  to  his  image,  hut  the 
insurgents  endeavor  to  tear  it  down,  so  the  angels  maintain  this  differ- 
ent bearing  towards  God's  image  in  man.^  But,  although  man  was  fui^ 
nished  by  God  with  all  the  requisite  faculties  for  attuning  and  accom- 
plishing this  high  destination,  as,  for  example,  with  reason  and  free-will ; 
yet  still,  he  was  not  directly  adequate  to  accomplish  it.  Human  nature, 
furnished  with  these  faculties,  must,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  be 
able  rightly  to  employ  them,  be  interpenetrated  by  a  principle  of 
divine  life.  As  when  left  to  itself  it  is  exposed,  since  it  i_a  a  finite 
nature,  to  fickleness  and  change,  it  must  first  be  raised  above  itself  by 
means  of  communion  with  God  ; — ^its  spiritual  and  moral  powers  must 
first  receive  thereby  an  unchangeable  direction.  And  froni  man  this 
new  unchangeable  direction  was  to  pass  over  to  the  whole  spiritual  cre- 
ation.    Theodore  supposed  generfJJy,  aa  we  have  akeady  remarked, 

1  See  J.  Philopon.  de  creationc,  VI.  10  <^vbfieva,  (if  oJif  ry  7!dpf  Jiav5ia'aiiev. 
and  1 7,  and  Thcodovet  qusesl.  iQ  Genesin  L  'Ef  M7a<n  JJ  ou70?c  al  vmrrai  ^oecc,  jrp»c  rt 
20.  It  is  evident  frammmparmg  the  pas-  ^v  ufiluiiov  airi  Ktvovoia.  Spioeleg.  Rom. 
sages  that  Theodoret  in  this  place  took  the  T.  IV.  ed.  Maji,  p.  527.  ^ 
erealesl  part  of  what  he  aava  from  Theo-  =  OZ  ^  eivamivris  dxyeMfli  r^  i9e«J  npo- 
gore.  M/juf  T^n  Suvcaviav,  if'  ^  airocTcAMnirai 

2  BouMiieMC  e'r  ^  i"^  tovi  amvi^ai,  nlj?poOm,  M  T^  ii/ierfpav  tsanipiav,  6  dm- 
■Kemiiri«e  tSv  uinSpcjTrov  uaitifi  Ti  ft^oi  Iv  ^^o£  ^  «o'  o!  doi/ioi'tt  rrpfif  t^v  ui'iSpunruv 
f^poc  roir  iruOT-  xi^ia^a/icv  yip  ovTy  ri  iiri/JofiAgi' iruwo  toioSmw.   Philopon.  VI.  10. 

VOL.  n.  55* 
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two  periods  of  development  in  the  whole  spiritual  creation,  tlie  change- 
able state  of  tlie  spiritual  creation  left;  to  itself,  and  the  unchangeable- 
ne83  of  the  spiritual  creation  interpenetrated  by  a  divine  principle  of 
life.^  Hence,  at  the  first  stage,  the  appearance  of  moral  evil,  (tlie  pro- 
bation to  which  beings  are  subjected  in  their  mutabilitj,)  not  merely  in 
the  humaJi  nature,  but  also  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits.^  It  was  first 
through  Christ  that  human  nature  was  to  be  exalted  to  that  condition 
of  imperishable,  immutable  divine  life ;  — it  was  first  through  Him,  in- 
deed, that  the  image  of  God  in  human  nature  was  to  become  realized 
in  it-s  fiillest  extent.  The  first  man,  therefore,  could  possess  no  preemi- 
nence in  this  respect.  He  was  by  his  own  nature  created  mortal  —  as 
Theodore  endeavored  to  demonstrate  from  the  essential  nature  of  the 
human  organism ;  hut  still  God  threatened  the  first  man  with  death, 
and  placed  before  him  death  in  connection  with  sin,  because  this  was 
a  wholesome  and  salutary  thing  for  man's  discipline.  The  omniscient 
God  would  not  otherwise  have  given  him  a  eommand  which  he  foreknew 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep.  But  he  permitted  sin,  because  he 
knew,  that  this  would  in  the  end  redound  to  man's  salvation.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  man,  like  the  wisest  and  most  afiectionate  father,  accord- 
ing to  a  deeply  laid  scheme  of  education.  He  would  lead  him,  by  him- 
self, to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness.  He  would  cause  him 
io  come,  of  himself,  to  perceive  that  in  his  then  moral  state  he  was 
unfitted  to  sustain  an  immortal  existence,  and  that  this  would  not  make 
him  happy,  for  this  reason  death  was  announced  to  man  hy  God  as 
the  punishment  for  his  disobedience,  although  God  by  no  means  first 
suspended  death  over  human  nature  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  but 
from  the  beginning  had  created  it  mortal.  Man  was  in  the  first  place 
to  become  acquainted  with  virtue  and  learn  to  practice  it  by  self 
development  in  the  pra<5tical  antagonism  between  good  and  evil.*' 

Theodore  compares  the  state  of  the  first  man,  who  must  be  led,  by 
means  of  a  law  given  to  him,  to  distingubh  between  good  and  evil,  with 
the  state  of  all  his  posterity,  to  whom  laws  have  been  ^ven  for  the  same 
reason.  He  compares  the  sin  of  Adam  with  the  sins  committed  by  his 
posterity  in  the  transgression  of  the  law.  "  The  example  of  Adam," 
says  he,  "  serves  to  make  clearly  apparent  the  nature  of  the  law.  He 
nught  have  partaken  freely  of  all  the  fnuts,  had  there  not  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  a  law  of  abstinence ;  and  it  was  no  sin  for  him  to  wish 
to  partake  of  that  particular  fruit  with  the  rest :  but  when  he  received 
a  law  bidding  him  to  abstain  from  eating  that  fruit,  the  desire  of  which 
however  was  within  him,  and  when  ho  was  restrained  by  the  law,  since 
he  held  it  a  sin  to  eat  of  what  was  forbidden,  —  in  this,  sin  found  a 

1  Ap.  Marium  Mercatorein  Escerpt.  f.        '  Vld.  Catena  Nicephori,  I.  f.  98.    'On 

100.    Qnod  placnlt  Deo,  hoc  erat  in  duos  iv  'Brip^  ffiip  Tiw  S.v&puirov  ijirpeni^,  aM 

alaluB .  dividere  creaturam ;  unum  quideni,  rj  aj?/ia  rou  o^jitvof  Koi  to6  iJ^^EOf  dtiw^mii, 

qoi  prajsens   est,  in  quo  mutabilia  omnia  iv  ly  iviofKi  t^v  jriu&nrouav  ciMc  '"^  t* 

feoic;  alierum  auWm,  qui  futnrus  est,  cum  vpar^  SetHvvjin'mr  uare  j/  /liv  jr^flm^  i/nt' 

renovans  omnia  ad  immutabilitalem  trans-  /taaSr/  ru  flnjru  /?i^  i  H  ■rij^  hmi^  iKoif 

ibret.  KO^  rt  oirefoiiowv  npoeyv/miae  Kal  lioKt  if 

^  He  referred  to  versa  multoties  decern  ynu/iy  rCni  aMalpsrav  ayiirav  Ti)v  jrpSjiainii 

millia  diemonum,  in  which  apoiirjphal  book  Koi  rt  r^f  'Bin/Tor^oc  tni/i^lpor  Uci^a', 
he  may  bave  fouad  this. 
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foothold,  inasmuch  as  the  law  restrained  from  eating,  hut  Adam  would 
not  look  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  law,  but  believed  the  words  of  the 
tempter,  and  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  desire  of  eating.  And 
not  only  was  this  occasion  of  sin  to  him,  but  we  also  may  learn  from  it, 
that  it  does  not  become  us  tfl  follow  the  enticements  of  our  desires."^ 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  clearly  showing  how  Theodore  con- 
ceived of  tho  origin  of  the  first  sin  wholly  after  the  analogy  of  every 
other  sin  taking  place  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  hfe.  It 
is  a  chai'aotcristic  exemplification  of  that  mode  of  apprehension  by  the 
understanding  after  the  notices  of  sense  and  experience,  which  was 
combined  with  his  systematizing  spirit.  So  he  says  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  law  in  the  present  life,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
discrimination  within  us  is  excited  and  called  forth,  since  we  leamwhat 
we  have  to  shun  and  what  we  have  to  do,  so  that  even  the  reason 
within  via  is  active :  ^  "  Without  the  law,  there  oonld  be  no  such  thing 
aa  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil ;  we  should,  like  the  irrational 
brates,  do  whatever  immediately  occurred  to  us."^  Death,  in  the  ease 
of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  he  describes  as  the  punishment  of  each 
one's  own  sin ;  as  in  commenting  on  Rom.  5  :  13,  where  he  says ; 
"  Death  becomes  master  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  sinned ;  for 
although  Adam's  sin  was  not  the  same  in  kind  with  the  sins  of  other 
men,  yet  the  others  have  not  been  exempted  from  death,  but  in  what- 
soever way  they  may  have  sinned,  they  have  received  on  this  account 
the  sentence  of  death ;  for  death  was  not  threatened  as  the  penalty  of 
that  particular  sin,  but  as  the  punishment  for  all  sin,"*  The  mortal 
body  under  the  dominion  of  sensuous  wants  he  regarded  as  the  source 
of  many  temptations  to  sin.  In  this  sense,  he  expltuns  the  words  in 
Rom.  5  :  21,  that  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death.'  Thus  he  explains  the 
passage  in  Bom.  5:18:  "As  Adam's  sin  made  the  rest  of  mankind 
mortal,  and  thereby  kclined  to  sin,  so  Christ  has  bestowed  on  us  the 
resurrection,  so  that  we  might  live  in  perfect  righteousness  in  an  im 
mortal  nature  free  from  all  sin."  "  Understanding  the  creation  (urwic) 
in  Rom.  8  :  19,  as  referring  to  the  angels  who  became  estranged  from 
man  by  sin,  and  reconciled  with  him  again  by  tlie  redemption,  he  says : 
"  When,  by  the  pronounciation  of  the  sentence,  Adam  became  mortal 
the  soul  became  separate  from  the  body,  and  the  union  of  the  creation 
into  one  whole,  wmch  was  to  be  brought  about  through  man,  was  dis- 
solved,^ the  higher  spirits  were  disturbed,  and  they  were  not  friendly 
to  us,  since  we  were  the  guilty  cause  of  so  great  an  evil.  But  when 
in  the  process  of  time,  men,  continually  degenerating,  drew  down  on 

^  Comment,  in  ep-  Bd  Homan.  p.  516.  d^'  irTrtp  lov  Jifiaprai'ini  ^ooi^noTt  rov  ^f- 

^  'On  avayKalac  lAn  sara  Ttip  irapwrct  iiTov  tJu  inofaaw  fdejavre  iravre^  ob  j&p 

0lttv  voiioii  Tmhrtxiiieda  i^'  im  j  f/ifurof  tJe    Touiade    d/mpriac    Tipupia   6  tfiborof 

i/mmveTrai  iiaKpiaic,   waiSevo/iivov    Civ    re  upmrat,  oM^  natriK  i/iapTia^,    L.  c.  p.  504, 

^excadm  aai  i  juueiv  jrpofn/icei.  Ciine  koI  ri  '  Mrifova  mpt  tA  i/uipTuv£iv  jumijv  ^viiToi 

loviiftu  Ir  iipiv  hepyim  dvai,  ycyov&rei  inniimasv.    L.  e.  p.  506. 

»L.c.p.517.  BKc. 

*  Ob  ytifi  ijTEiAj}  abx  budiov  ^  rb  t^c  ^/iop- 
Ti'of  doo;  TO  TE  t™  Adufj  Boi  Tuni  XoarCn/ 
i,v9pCntuv,  floiiOTW  yeymiamv  inrlK  ol  ^iiroi, 
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themselves  the  sentence  of  death,^  they  despaired  of  us,  and  conceived 
a  great  hatred  towards  us.  Hence,  moreover,  thej  were  unwilling  to 
do  any  more  for  our  help,  turning  tlieir  backs  upon  us  aa  aliens.  What 
took  place  after  this  ?  Tlie  Lord  announced  to  them,  that  he  would 
work  out  our  restoration,  awaken  U3  and  make  us  immortal ;  so  that 
they  need  not  fear  any  change  and  dissolution  of  the  common  bond  of 
the  creation.  Thus  they  were  once  more  made  joyful,  when  they  re- 
ceived this,  promise  ;  when  they  learned  that  divine  grace  would  heal 
the  evil  brought  about  by  our  guilt,  and  abundantly  restore  to  us  what 
we  had  lost  by  our  own  fault ;  that  then  the  common  bond  of  the  uni- 
verse would  never  again  be  dissolved,  and  the  harmony  of  creation 
would  remtun  indestructible.  And  in  this  hope  —  says  he — they  were 
ready  to  do  anything  for  us."  ^  If  we  took  all  this  in  an  isolated  man- 
ner, and  without  reference  to  its  connectioQ  with  the  whole  system,  we 
should  not  perceive  here  that.  Theodore  entertained  any  peculiar  views, 
differing  from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death. 

Jrom  this  exposition  of  the  anthropology  of  Theodore,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  contending  agfunst  the  system  of  Augustin,  he  must  have  coin- 
cided in  many  points  with  the  Pela^ans ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be 
stud  that  many  points  of  coincidence  are  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
doctrines  of  human  nature.  There  were  the  same  views  of  the  original 
weakness  of  man's  nature,  of  the  consequences  of  the  first  sin,  of  man'a 
inalienable  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constrMning  grace 
and  of  predestination.  But  the  great  difference  between  the  two  sy^ 
tems  was  tJds;  —  that  in  the  Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  a  redemption 
and  of  a  Redeemer  had  no  foothold  whatever,  while  in  Theodore's  system 
it  had  a  thoroughly  essential  one,  and  indeed  constituted  the  central 
point  of  the  system.  Human  nature,  nay,  the  nature  of  all  created 
spirits,  is,  according  to  this  system,  so  constituted  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  could  no  otherwise  than  by  a  redemption  attain  to  its  final  desti- 
nation. Only  in  the  system  of  Theodore,  the  Redeemer  does  not,  as  in 
that  of  Augustin,  appear  preeminently  as  the  restorer  of  corrupted 
nature,  but  as  the  author  of  a  new  creation  in  the  world  of  men  and  of 
spirits,  whereby  the  original  creation  is  raised  to  a  higher  development, 
estending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  finite  nature.  Grace  appears  here, 
not  so  much  to  heal  and  restore  nature,  as  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  it. 
Hence  Theodore  could,  without  any  mention  of  original  sin,  chum  for 
children  also  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  in  order  that  their  natures  might 
be  brought  to  share  in  those  blessings  which  can  flow  only  from  this 
fellowship  of  divine  life  with  him.  With  this  idea  was  intimately  con- 
nected, indeed,  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  Hence,  according  to  his  theory,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  as  in  that  of  all  men  and  of  the  whole  creation,  that 

1  'Eirefff  iiyou   iraiiToTf  ToO   -Savarov    rijv  ^  Kai  jiiv  •  ■  &  boiSo^B  dfo^o/wc  iiaivaiv 

aTm^eiv.     This  la  mtendei  to  express  Iha  oMc/uav  irruiexofrTo;  roS  Xoimii,  pevct  ^ 

pBrsLslcncy  wilh  which  they  ever  continued  H/ijutnTos  koI  tj  nn'ofi  irpif  lam^v  ii  fiTda 

to  make  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  the  L.  c.  p.  529. 
deatli  which  had  been  onci  proaouaced  on 
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refinement  and  elevation  of  nature  which  was  to  be  first  fuIfiUed  in 
him,  must  be  conditioned  oa  the  antecedent  free  development  of  that 
nature.  And  in  this  view  of  the  work  of  redemption,  as  being  preemi- 
nently a  new  ennobling  creation,  not  a  healing  of  corruption,  Theodore 
may  in  fact  have  secured  a  point  of  union  and  sympathy  generally 
between  himself  and  what  belonged  peculiai-ly  to  the  Oriental  church 
doctrine,  which  in  his  system  was  ouly  more  distinctly  set  forth  in  op- 
position to  other  modes  of  apprehension,  and  placed  on  a  more  system- 
atic foundation  in  connection  with  his  whole  doctrine  of  human  nature. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  also  noticeable,  that  while  Theodore  so  aeal- 
ously  contended  agamst  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  causality  of  evil,  and  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  freedom  as 
the  condition  of  all  development  in  the  spiritual  world,  still  his  princi- 
ple led  him  to  regard  sin  as  a  necessary  transition  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  worid,  while  an  ultimate  universal  destruction  of 
sin  by  the  redemption  was  at  the  same  time  grounded  in  that  systeA; 
which  hist  result,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Theodore  did  in  fact  actu- 
ally express  with  clear  consciousness. 

From  the  Antiochian  school  proceeded  Chrysostom ;  who  differed, 
however,  from  his  early  friend  Theodore,  in  possessing  a  spirit  more 
practical  than  systematic  ;  and  this  difference  had  also  an  influence 
especially  on  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  of  which 
wa  are  here  speaking.  We  find  in  him  that  form  of  doctrine  which 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Oriental  church,  and  which  sprung  up  there  at 
the  same  point  of  time  when  the  Pelagian  controveray  broke  forth  in  the 
West.  But  his  mild,  predominantly  practical  and  feebly  systematizing 
spirit,  which  was  strongly  disinclined  to  all  stiff  and  harsh  extremes, 
could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the  Oriental  mode  of  apprehension 
and  genially  work  upon  it.  The  whole  peculiarity  of  his  character, 
the  course  of  his  life  and  training,  would  of  themselves  necessarily  keep 
him  at  a  distance  from  the  system  of  Augustm.  His  Christian  life  and 
character  had  not  been  the  result  of  any  such  violent  crisis  as  we 
observed  in  the  ease  of  Augustin ;  but  from  his  early  youth  it  had  har- 
moniously developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  profound  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  of  pious  friends  and  associates  surrounding  him 
with  a  gentle  atmosphere  of  Christian  excitement.  By  a  constantly 
applied  and  earnest  self-discipline  in  zealous  efforts  to  attain  to  the  ideal 
of^Christian  holiness,  as  well  aa  by  incorporating  the  holy  scriptures 
into  his  inner  life,  and  leammg  to  understand  them  by  means  of  a 
rich  inward  experience,  by  all  this  he  was  preserved  from  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  Pelag^  anthropology.  He  had  come  to  learn  from  his 
own  inward  experience,  as  well  as  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  scripture, 
what  the  essential  nature  is  of  that  divine  principle  of  life  which  reno- 
vates man's  nature.  The  study  of  the  ancients,  and  his  own  free, 
gentle  and  amiable  temper,  however,  had  also  impelled  him  to  search 
after  all  the  scattered  rays  of  relationship  to  God  in  man's  nature 
while  yet  unrenewed,  and  to  embrace  them  with  love  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Charity,  the  predominant  element  in  his  heart, 
caused  that  he  also,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  development  of 
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human  nature  from  the  hcguming,  should  look  upon  the  whole,  chiefly 
from  that  point  of  view  which  led  him  to  tra^e  the  hand  of  a  paternal 
disciplinary  love ;  and  to  this  he  felt  compelled  to  subordinate  punitive 
justice.  The  sincere  and  lively  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption, 
which  proceeded  in  his  case  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  spirit,  led 
him  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  concerning  grace ;  but 
his  strong  feeling  of  moral,  free  self-determination  impelled  him,  too,  to 
set  a  hi"-h  value  on  the  free-will  of  man,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  all 
the  operations  of  grace.  A  Christian  stoicism,  pervaded  and  ennobled, 
however,  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  most  intimately  conjoined 
with  Christian  humility,  animated  and  inspired  him.  Firm  and  deeply 
rooted  in  him  was  the  conviction,  to  which  he  remsuned  true  under  all 
trials  and  sufferings,  and  which  formed  the  great  motto  of  his  life,  that  no 
power  could  injure  that  man  who  did  not  wrong  himself,  did  not  aban- 
don and  betray  his  own  highest  mterests. 

a  appeared  to  the  moral  zeal  of  Chrysostom,  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance  to  deprive  man  of  every  ground  of  excuse  for  fEuling  to  put 
forth  moral  efforts.  His  fields  of  practical  labor  at  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople encouraged  and  promoted  in  him  this  bent  of  mind ;  for  in 
these  great  cities  he  found  many  who,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
in  the  power  of  Satan,  or  of  fate,  sought  grounds  of  escuse  for  their 
deficiences  in  practical  Christianity. 

These  motives,  from  within  and  fi-om  without,  had  no  small  influence 
in  fflving  direction  to  the  development  of  Chrysostom's  habit  of  thought, 
especially  on  these  subjects ;  and  with  his  peculiar  style  of  homiletic 
composition,  calculated  upon,  and  adapted  to,  immediate  practical 
needs,  his  mode  of  exhibiting  \as  thoughts  and  views  depended  very 
much  on  the  predominant  interest  which  he  was  pursuing  for  the  mo- 
ment.    His  essential  ideas  are  as  follows : 

"  The  first  man  lived  like  the  angels,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  blessed- 
ness ;  —  hence  he  could  the  more  easily  bse  sight  of  his  dependence 
on  God.  God  gave  him  a  precept,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Mm  to  a 
sense  of  his  dependence.  He  fell  by  his  own  moral  negligence.  Ashe 
had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, he  was  expelled  from  paradise,  for  his  own  profit,  that  so  he 
might  tram  and  discipline  himself  in  conflict.  His  earlier  state  of  com- 
munion with  God,  in  a  life  exempt  from  pain  and  from  care,  was  a 
type  of  the  immortality  to  which  he  would  have  passed  without  a  strug- 
gle. But  now  his  body  became  mortal,  and  accessible  to  many  temp- 
tations to  sin."  ^  In  explaining  Bomans  5  :  19,  Chrysostom  says : 
"  This  passage  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  by  the  sin  of  one,  all 
became  sinners ;  but  that  the  condition  of  human  nature,  which  to 
the  first  man  was  a  punishment,  was  thus  transmitted  to  all  his  pos- 
terity. But  this  change  redounds  only  to  man's  profit,  if  he  is  not 
wanting  as  it  respects  his  own  will.  He  derives  therefrom  many  calls 
to  despise  things  perishable,  to  strive  after  those  that  are  heavenly,  — 
many  opportunities  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  virtues. 

I  Anlil]iesi9  between  the  ffw/'ci  iSj^tob  and  irai5i;TW,  and  the  (jw^a  I'nradic 
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Tht!  examples  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  faith  prove  tlnis."  And  accord- 
ingly Chrysostom  here  takes  occasion  to  express  his  favorite  masim  : 
if  we  but  win,  not  only  death,  but  even  Satan  himself  shall  never  harm 
ua.J  _  The  sinning  of  Adam  under  circumstances  so  well  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  practice  of  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  good  actions 
of  others  performed  under  hard  conflicts,  he  often  brought  forward  as 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  so  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  that  every 
thmg  depends  on  man's  will,  and  except  through  this,  nothing  from  with- 
out, whether  hurtful  or  helpful  tohim,  can  have  any  influence  upon  him. 
Chrysostom  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
redemption,  of  the  need  of  a  fellowship  of  life  with 'Christ.  With  great 
emphasis  he  announced  the  truth,  which  he  found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  heart,  that  justnfi  at  n  by  !  h  h  mderstood 
not  merely  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  aJs  th  m  un  at  n  f  that  more 
exalted  dignity  and  worth  which  f     t  a  i  d  th    p  wers  of  the. 

limited  finite  nature,  by  means  of  th  f  11  1  j  f  1  f  w  tli  Christ,  was 
acquired,  not  by  any  merit  or  doin^  tl  p  t  f  man  b  t  by  fmth 
alone.^  In  the  eighth  homily  on  th  first  p  tl  t  th  Corinthians, 
§  4,  he  says;  "Christ  is  the  Heal  a  th  b  ly  Can  there -be 
anything  intervening  between  the  he  d  and  th  b  dy  f  H  s  the  vine, 
we  are  the  branches.  We  are  the  t  pi  h  t  h  b  tant.  He  is 
the  life,  we  are  the  living.     He  is    h    1   It  w  tl      nlightened. 

All  this  points  to  union,  and  leave  n  oom  f  th  1  t  tervening 
space."  But  he  felt  it  to  be  impo  taut  1  t  t  ywhere  dis- 
tinctly forth,  that  to  believe  or  not  t  b  I  d  p  nd  man's  self- 
detormmation ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  constraining  grace, 
not  conditioned  in  its  operations  on  the  peculiar  bent  of  man's  own 
will ;  hut  that  all  grace  is  imparted  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
will's  determination.  Here,  too,  he  attached  the  most  importance  t^ 
the  practical  element — to  counteract  as  well  a  proud  self-confidence, 
as  moral  inactivity  and  self-neglect.  God  draws  us  to  himself,  not  by 
force,  but  with  our  own  free-will  —  says  he,  in  the  fifth  homily  on  John, 
§  4.  *' Only  shut  not  the  door  agfunst  the  heavenly  light,  and  thou  shalt 
enjoy  it  abundantly."  "  God  comes  not  with  his  gifts  before  our  will ;  but 
if  we  only  begin,  if  we  only  will,  he  gives  us  many  means  of  salvation."  ^ 
Nestorius  agreed  in  his  views  of  human  nature  more  nearly  with 
Chrysostom  than  with  Theodore.*     During  the  same  time  that  he  was 

1  H.  10  in  ep.  ad  Rom.  5  3.  te,  (hat  these  sermons  were,  as  lie  anpposea, 

*  See  e.g.  H.  VIL^cVUI.  ep.  adEoiiia-  pretiched  in  opposition  toPelagian  opinions, 

nos.  on   occasion   of  the   eoniroversy   excited 

»  Horn.  18  Joh.  5  3.  through  the  banished  Pelagiim  bishops  at 

^Asmivbe  gathered  from  (he  extracts  Constantinople;  but  we  are  in  nowise  under 

from  h     wn  ni-s  and  four  of  his  sermons,  the  necessity  of  supposing  ihis.    Though 

which  Mar  ns  Mercator  baa  preserved  in  a  there  might  be  some  reference  of  this  sort, 

Lat     transla  on  and  of  which  sermons  the  yet  Nestorius  probabiy  had  no  design  of 

fourth  s  li  rema  na  extant  in  the   Greelt  combatUng  the  Pelagians,  with  whose  ^Joo- 

or^  nal  under  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  trines  he   was   so  little   acquainted ;   but 

See  his  «o  ks  cd   Monlf.  T.  X    His  vio-  rather  to  shield  himself  against  Ihe  charges 

lenteneny  Ma  u   Mercator.  acknowledges  which  bis  connection  with  those  bishops  had 

himself  the  An    Pelagian  drift.    It  may  perhaps  drawn  upon  him. 
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involved  in  tlie  controvci-sy  on  tte  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  person, 
Julian  and  Cosleatius,  with  several  other  hishops  of  hke  mind,  who  had 
been  deposed  as  Pelagians,  came  to  Constantinople  ;  and  they  had 
Bought  protection  at  the  imperial  court.  They  had  also  had  recourse  to 
the  patriarch.  Nestorius  ivas  not  disposed,  like  his  predecessor  Atti- 
cus,  to  whom  they  had  previously  applied,  to  repel  them  at  once,  as 
men  condemned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  West. 
Probably  also  the  representations  which  they  themselves  made  of  their 
cause,  were  calculated  to  render  him  favorably  disposed  towards 
them,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  position  of  his  own  temperate 
Antiochian  Anthropology.  Before  deciding  either  for  or  against  them, 
he  wrote  to  the  Roman  bishop  Ccelestin,  and  requested  of  him  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  to  their  charge.  He 
wrote  twice  without  obtaining  an  answer,  as  perhaps  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  bishop  was  hurt  by  the  form  of  his  interrogator? ;  and  this  it 
was,  which  did  so  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Nestorius  in  his  relations 
with  that  prelate.^  At  this  time,  the  Marius  Mercator,  so  often  men- 
tioaed  by  us,  was  residing  at  Constantinople.  He  was  probably  a  lay- 
man from  North  Africa,  who  had  some  time  before  taken  a  lively  part 
in  the  Pelagian  controversy,^  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  full  of 
suspicion  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  patriarch,  and  one  of  his  first 
zealous  antagonists.  He  was  led  by  these  traasactioia  to  distribute  at 
court  amonif  the  bishops  and  nobles  a  memorial  on  the  Pelagian  matter, 
■which  memorial  had  for  its  consequence,  probably,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  authority  of  Nestorius  was  on  the  decline,  the  expulsion  of 
these  refugees.  The  combination  into  which  the  Roman  bishop  entered 
with  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  might  perhaps  render  the  latter  more 
favorably  disposed  to  those  individuals  who  had  met  with  persecution 
from  the  same  quarter.  He  wrote  to  Ccelestius  a  letter  of  condolence,^ 
exhorting  him,  as  a  persecuted  witness  of  the  truth,  to  a  steadfast  con- 
fession, and  inspiring  him  witli  the  hope,  that  the  storms  which  then 
agitated  the  church,  would  also  brmg  about  a  new  investigation 
redounding  to  his  own  advantage.  Nestorius  was,  indeed,  at  the  nutr 
set  expecting  good  would  result  from  the  council  that  was  to  assemble 
at  Epheaus. 

These  incidents  were  the  occasion  which  led  the  Cyrillian  party  of 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  out  of  homaga  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  to  condemn,  at  the  same  time  with  Nestorius,  the  two  leaders, 
Pelafius  and  Ccelestius,  and  their  adherents,  respecting  whom  and 
their°doetrines  they  doubtless  knew  little  or  nothing,.and  about  whom 
they  otherwbe  gave  themselves  little  concern.  But  neither  did  the 
Orientals  wish  by  any  means  to  he  considered  as  Pela^ans.  On  the 
contrary,  their  delegates  at  Constantinople  sought  to  make  the  party 
of  Cyrill  suspected  by  the  Western  agents  as  men  who  had  received 

'  See  nhoTE  p.  461.  ^  Mai-ios  MercaWrliaB  translatedit.    See 

"  See  Augustln's  reply  fo  a  letter  of  his    his  works,  foL  71. 
of  the  year  118,  ep.  193  among  Ihe  letteta  of 
Augnstin. 
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to  tlieir  fcllowsUp  ^  heretics,  EucHtcs,  who  taught  the  same  doctrines 
as  Pelagiua  and  Coelestias,^ 

It  continued  still  to  he  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Greek  church,  to  preserve  the  medium  between  two  extremes, 
without  entering  into  any  very  precise  determinations  of  the  relation 
between  free-will  and  grace.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  wi!l  here 
take  another  example,  and  bring  under  one  view  the  doctrines  of  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  the  abbot  Isidore  of 
Petusium.  "  By  reason  of  the  first  sin,  the  nature  of  the  first  man  be- 
came subject  to  the  dominion  of  punishable  things  and  to  the  excite- 
ments of  sensual  pleasure.^  As  in  this  state  he  went  on  propagating 
his  kind,  the  same  condition  was  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  the 
evil  was  still  augmented  among  men  through  the  negligence  of  each 
man's  individual  will.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  seed  of  good- 
ness *  in  human  nature.  They  who  fostered  this,  distmguished  them- 
selves ;  they  who  suppressed  it,  were  punished.  Even  for  that  which 
proceeds  from  our  own  will,  we  need  the  assistance  of  divine  grace. 
But  this  is  never  wanting  to  any  who  are  only  willing  to  do  what 
belongs  to  themselves.  There  may,  doubtless,  in  particular  cases,  be 
such  a  thing  as  prevenient  grace,  although,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  grace  is  not  prevenient — but  there  is  no  such  thing  asaconstr^n- 
ing,  irresistible  grace.  The  assistance  of  grace  is  not  such  as  that  it 
may  not  be  forfeited  and  lost  by  man's  own  fault :  not  such  as  is  be- 
stowed without  any  efibits  of  his  own.  The  grace  which  awakens  even 
those  that  are  asleep,  and  impels  even  the  not  willing,  will  assuredly 
not  forsake  those  ^ho  chouse  the  good  of  their  own  accord.  The 
■words  uf  our  Lord  :  '  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to 
whom  it  is  given,'  Mattb.  19  :  11,  are  in  no  wise  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  the  better  part  were  bestowed  on  many  by  arbitrary  determi- 
nation ;  ^  for  in  Uiat  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  not  be  the 
rewaid  of  conflict."  *■ 

d.  Doctrine  of  the  SaaramenU. 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  we  have  already  unfolded  sufSciently  at  large  in  the  first 
section.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  true,  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  confounding  together  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  that  section,  were  not  in  theory  so  systematically 
elaborated  and  carried  out,  and  in  individual  instances,  as  in  the  case 
L  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  there  were  gleams  of  a  more 


1  Thej   knew  perhaps    bnt    little  about  gius,  in  order  to  represent  them,  bj  a  name 

these  latter ;  thej  had  doubtless  only  heard,  better  known  in  the  West,  as  heretics.    See 

that  these  men  taught  believers  might  at-  the  letter  of  the  delegates  to  bishop  Enfus, 

tain  to  perfect  holiness,  and  hence  were  led  ep.  170  among  the  letters  of  Theodorel.  T, 

to  compare  the  Euohitaa  with  them.  iV,  ed,  Halen.  p.  1352. 

yii^  '&}XiTai  yap  aaiv  iyaov  'Er^ooaiamoi.  *  Ti  iif  Ka^Kaya^iav  axipiia-ra. 

It  was  bv  no  means  Pelnauna,  then,  who  '■  'Airi))cJ,^jjwoif. 

were  meani,  but  Eaohites ;  described,  how-  »  See  1.  III.  ep.  204, 1.  II.  ep.  2,  IH.  171, 

ever,  as  holding  the  same  tenets  with  Peht-  III.  13,  III.  165. 
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spiritual  apprehension  of  tlie  notion  of  the  church.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  practical  church  life  was  not  leas  governed  here  than  in  the  West 
by  those  principles  growing  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  viable  and 
invisible  church,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  an  outward  church,  of 
tradition,  of  councils,  and  by  the  notions  grounded  thereupon  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  sacraments. 

The  conception  of  the  sacraments  would  of  course  bo  at  first  ex- 
tremely vague  :  for  there  was  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  doc- 
trines, a  certain  subject-matter  already  ^ven  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  winch  needed  but  to  be  more  fully 
developed ;  but  in  this  case  the  general  conception  must  first  be  formed 
from  particulars,  by  the  process  of  grasping  together  the  common  relar 
tions  of  these  particulars  to  the  Christian  Efe  and"  consciousness.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  no  fixed  and  settled  grounds  on  which  to 
determine  the  choice  of  those  objects  themselves,  which  were  to  be 
brought  under  this  conception  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  moreover 
increased  by  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  the  term,  which  had  been 
invented  without  any  definite  consciousness  of  its  meaning.  The  term 
sacramentum  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  jivBr^pum  ; 
it  was  employed  already  in  the  preceding  period,  by  a  license  allowa- 
ble in  the  Latin  use  of  the  wortl,  to  denote  any  thing  consecrated  to  a 
holy  use,  any  thing  considered  holy  and  sacred,  and  then  applied  some- 
times to  holy  doctrines,  sometimes  to  holy  symbols.  Already  in  the 
preceding  period,  this  designation  had  been  applied  particularly  to  bap- 
tism, to  the  holy  supper,  and  to  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but  we 
remarked  in  fact,  already  in  the  preceding  period,  the  existence  of  an 
inclination  to  multiply  holy  symbols  in  the  church  life.  In  this  present 
period,  such  a  multipliealion  of  symbols  was  promoted,  especially  in  the 
Greek  church,  by  the  prevaifing  Eturgical,  and  in  connection  therewith, 
mystico-theurgioal  tendency;^  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  spurious 
writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  bclongmg  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  Augustin  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  introduced 
into  this  doctrine,  in  place  of  rhetorical  exaggerations,  a  greater  strict- 
ness of  doctrinal  phraseology  ;  and  by  striving  to  seize  it  with  clearer 
consciousness  in  its  connection  with  the  Christian  spirit,  of  furnishing 
a  counterpoise  to  the  erroneous  ma^co-theurgical  tendency,  which  had 
come  to  attach  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  these  doctrines. 

Augustin  describes  the  sacraments  as  being  visible  signs  representing 
invisible,  divine  tilings,  by  means  of  which  the  divine  matter  is  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  by  writmg,  by  outward  language.  We  have  in  his  theory, 
therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  invisible  divine  reality,  the  invisi- 
ble divine  power,  the  communication  of  the  divine  reality  itself,  and 
the  sacrament  as  its  outward  representative  symbol,  (the  res  divinse 
sanctEe,  the  virtutes  sacrament!,  and  the  sacramentum.)  Without  such 
outward  symbols  no  religious  society  can  subsist,  whether  growing  out 

1  It  is  easy  W  see  how  mjEticism,  accord-  tuitions,  or  eren  assume  no  olljtude  of  hos- 

10  the  different  trails  of  indJTiduals,  may  lility  against  all  attempts  to  sensualize  the 

convert  die  objecla  of  sense  into  symbola  for  spinlnal  and  divine, 
the  expression  of  its  own  feelings  and  in- 
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of  a  true  or  of  a.  false  religion.  Hence,  such  symbols  were  no  less 
necessary  in  Christianity  than  in  Judaism.  The  one  thing  is  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  reality  ;  the  other,  its  changeable  expres- 
sion,— just  as  words  and  written  characters  change,  although  that 
which  they  signify  remains  tiie  sanie.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  God,  without  departing  from  his  un- 
changeable counsels,  to  allow  those  external  forms  to  change  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  to  which  they  were  successively  adapted.  This  waa 
urged  by  Augustin  particularly  against  the  Manichseans,  inasmuch  aa 
they  asserted,  that  if  the  Old  Testament  institutions  really  proceeded 
from  the  same  God  as  the  New  Testament,  they  could  not  have  been 
annulled  by  him.  The  outward  symbol  has  no  power  of  conveying  to 
man  tho  divine  reality,  unless  man's  inward  being  is  susceptible  of 
communion  with  God — a  position  which  followed  from  Augustin's 
doctrine  concerning  grace ;  —  and  here  came  in  the  opposition  to  the 
superstitious  practices  which  grew  out  of  the  magical  effects  ascribed  to 
the  sacrament,  on  which  side  the  influence  of  Augustin,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  vital  Christianity,  was  felt  in  the  succeeding  centuries  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Jansenist  controversies.  Nor  is  the  divine  substance 
so  necessarily  connected  with  the  outward  signs,  that  the  grace  of  God 
cannot  dispense  with  them.^  But,  in  the  usual  order,  the  sacraments 
are  the  appointed  means  for  the  communication  of  the  divine  reality ; 
and  whosoever  despises  them,  excludes  himself,  by  his  contempt  of  the 
divine  institution,  from  all  participation  in  the  divine  reality  itself.  The 
sacrament,  a%a  (fivine  ordinance,  retains  its  objective  significance,  inde- 
pendent of  the  subjective  character  of  him  who  receives  it,  as  of  iiim 
who  imparts  it,  though  it  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  administers  or  receives  it  unworthily.  This  position  Augus- 
tin was  led  to  set  forth  distinctiy  in  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists, 
In  reference  to  baptism,  he  often  compared  it  with  the  sign  marked 
upon  the  soldiers  as  an  emblem  of  the  imperial  service,  which  remained 
ineffiicible,  and  remained  even  with  those  who  were  unfaithful  to  the 
service ;  but,  in  that  case,  was  only  a  testimony  against  them,  (the  stig- 
ma militaris,  character  miUteris,  hence  character  indelebilis.)  Augustin 
regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  Christian  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
Jewish  bondage,  not  only  that  Christianity,  as  the  reh^on  of  the  spirit, 
possessed  but  a  few  simple  signs,  easy  to  be  observed,  but  also,  that  in 
Christianity  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  with  the  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  they  imported,  and  hence  with  freedom ;  while  m 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  celebrated 

'  Quid enim  Gnnt  aliud quEeqne corponilia  nns?  ^on  enim  Moses  pro  Domino,  sed 
"  """'  "uredam  qnasi  verba  visi-    Moses  vidbilibus  Bacramenlis  per  miriste- 


bilia,  Si 

tubilia  et  leraporalia  ?  —  In  nallom  nonftii 
relignonis,  seu  verum  seu  talsutn,  coagulari 
homines  possnnt,  nisi  aliqoo  signacalomm 
vel  sataBmentorum  visibiHum  consortio  rol-  invieibilem  sfinctiliefttionem  si 
ligentur.  Au£rustin.  c  Faasrum,  1.  XIX.  c. 
11  ec  12,  and  Tractat.  80,  in  Joantiein,  ^3. 
'  Quomodc  et  Moses  sancuficat  el  Domi- 
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with  reverential  fear  and  awe,  without  this  accompanying  ( 

-  hence,  the  spbit  was  subservient  to  the  outward  symbols.  The 
g  of  the  sacrament  is  evinced  in  this,  that  it  reveals  to  con- 
templation the  love  of  God,  and  fires  the  heart  with  the  love  of  God 
and  of  man.  The  prophets,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  sign 
from  the  divine  thing  signified,  and  reverenced  in  the  former  nothing 
but  the  latter,  hved,  therefore  already  in  the  spirit  of  freedom.^ 

In  respect  to  the  rnimbei  of  laerament  the  way  had,  in  fact,  long 
since  been  prepared  by  the  existing  ideas  lelative  to  a  particular 
priesthood,  to  the  outward  t  ansmiSiitn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Apostles  downwards  by  the  imposition  of  bands  for  apprehending  the 
rite  of  ordination  as  holdin^  ei^uil  rank  with  the  other  threo  sacra- 
ments.^ Th^  mystical  and  symlohzmg  spirit  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings  led  to  the  receplaon  of  two  others  besides  the  four  sacraments 
above  noticed,  namely,  consecration  to  the  monastic  life,  and  the  cere- 
monials at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  led  by  his  correct  yiews  respecting  the  free  spiritual  worship  of  God 
as  opposed  to  the  slavish  ceremonial  religion  in  Judaism,  to  receive 
but  few  sacraments ;  as,  in  fact,  where  he  speaks  of  this  oppcsition,  he 
names  only  baptism  and  the  Ix)rd's  Supper ,3  with  the  additional  clause, 
and  any  thing  besides  these,  if  it  is  recommended  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Yet,  the  conception  which  he  had  opened  out  of  the  sacrament 
as  a  holy  symbol,  was  still  not  sufficiently  precbe  to  exclude  the  intro- 
duction of  many  other  things ;  and  what  Augustin  found  already  existing 
in  the  general  usage  of  the  church,  he  beheved  might  be  derived  either 
from  apostohc  tradition  or  the  divine  institution  through  general  coun- 
cils, and  hence  would  adopt  all  such  sacred  usages  and  signs  into  his  con- 
ception along  with  the  rest.  Hence,  he  sided  with  the  Western  church, 
where  the  prevailing  rule  was  to  allow  four  sacraments,  which,  in  other 
respects,  too,  fell  in  with  his  ideas  ;  *  and  in  maintaining  agiunst  the 
Pelagains,^  that  obedience  to  the  natural  instinct  is  sanctified  by  the 
religious  and  moral  reference  of  the  marriage  union,  he  was  led  accord- 
ingly to  reckon  the  solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  sacraments, 
which,  perhaps,  might  seem  to  him  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the 
word  /flionjpfw  in  thia  reference  in  the  epistle  to  the  Epheaans  ;*  and, 

'  Foaleaqnam  resnrrecCione  Batnini  noa-  aacrnments.    Espositio  epislolie  nd  Gulatos, 

tri  munifeetissimaia  judicium  nostra  liber-  c  3,  f  19.    Comp.  ep.  54.  ep.  55  and  138  ad 

talis  illuxiC,  nee  eonun  quideni  signomm  Jannnrium. 

operalione  gm'i  onera^  snmusi  sed  qnie-        ^  Thus  it  is  plated  together  with  haptism 

dam  pau«a  pro  multis,  eademque  factu  ladl-  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in  Gr^:or7  of  N^ssa, 

limaet  intellecCa  anenstissima  et  olucrva-  an  the  baptism  of  Christ    He  who  was 

tioneeastissima,  ipseXiominna  et  apostolica  before  elf  riiv  miAAiiii,  ioparu  ™»i  ima/ist 

trajidit  diaciplina.  —  Qiue  unusqniMine  cum  ra!  ^[apiTi  t^w  ^;t^ /ura/iop^uSeff  irpbg  rt 

pereipit  quo  refevantnc,  imbutns  agnoscit,  peXrioi', 
nt  ea  non  eamali  aervitnte,  sed  spiridili  po-        '  Ep.  118. 

tigs  libertale  veneretnr.    De  doctrina  Chris-        '  See  c  ep.  Parmenian.  1. 11.  e.  13. 
liana,  1.  III.  4  13.    Nihil  lam  pie  terret  anj.        *  When  these  accused  him  of  making 

mnm,  quum  sacramentum  non  intellecttini ;  nuuriage  itself  a  sinfal  thing  through  his 

intj!llectum  autem,  gaitdinm  pium  parit  et  idea  of  the  concnpiscentia  aa  springing  out 

eelebrafnr  libere,  si  opTis  est  tempori  — The  of  sin. 
rio;ht  antithesis  to  the  deification  of   the        '  De  nuptiis  el  coneupiacentia,  1, 1,  c.  IT 
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at  all  events,  the  higher  Christian  conception  of  marriage  lay  at  tha 
basis  of  what  is  there  said. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  from  whicii,  for  rea- 
sons stated  uader  the  preceding  period,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
was  not  severed,  we  must  observe  that  the  difference  here  again  became 
strongly  marked,  which  we  discern  in  the  views  of  the  Eastern  compared 
with  those  of  the  Western  church,  with  regard  to  human  nature  and 
the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  namely,  that  in  the  Western  church,  with 
original  sin,  the  negative  effect  of  the  redemption  in  procuring  deliver- 
ance from  this,  and  in  the  Eastern  church,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
itive effect  of  the  redemption  considered  in  the  light  of  a  new  creation, 
were  made  especially  prominent.  Thus  Gregory  of  Naaianzus  ^  calls 
baptism  a  more  divine  exalted  creation  than  the  original  formation  of 
nature.^  Thus,  too,  Cyril!  of  Jerusalem,  addressing  the  candidate  for 
baptism,  says :  "  If  thou  believest,  thou  not  only  obtainest  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  but  thou  effectest  also  that  which  is  above  man.  Thou 
obtainest  as  much  of  grace  as  thou  canst  hold."  ^  This  difference  would 
be  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism.  Accord- 
ing to  the  North-African  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  taught  that  all 
men  were  from  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  guilt  and  sin  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  subjected  to  the  same  condemnation,  that  they  bore 
within  them  the  principles  of  all  sin,  deliverance  from  original  sin  and 
inherit«d  guilt  would  be  made  particularly  prominent  in  the  case  of  in- 
fant baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adulte ;  and  this  was  favored 
b^  the  ancient  formula  of  baptism,  which,  however,  originated  in  a  pe- 
riod when  infant  baptism  had  as  yet  no  existence,  and  had  been  after- 
wards applied  without  alteration  to  children,  because  men  shrunk  from 
undertaking  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  consecrated  formula  estab- 
lished by  apostolical  authority,  though  Christians  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  applied  this  formula.  Accord- 
ingly, says  Gregory  Namanzen,  to  children  baptism  is  a  seal,  (a  means 
of  securing  human  nature  in  the  germ  against  all  moral  evil  by  the 
higher  principle  of  hfe  communicated  to  it ;)  for  adults  it  is,  moreover, 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  image  degraded  and  lost  by 
transgression.*  Hence,  he  looks  upon  infant  baptism  as  a  consecration 
to  the  priestiy  dignity,  which  is  imparted  to  the  child  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  so  evil  may  gain  no  advantage  over  him.^  In  a  homily  ad- 
dressed to  the  neophytes,  Chrysostom  specifies  ten  different  effects  of 
grace  ivrought  in  baptism ;  and  then  he  complains  of  those  who  make 
the  grace  of  baptism  consist  simply  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.*  True,  the 
difference  here  becomes  manifest  between  the  more  rhetorical  Chrysos- 
«m  and  the  systematic  Augustin ;  for  the  latter  would  have  referred 

1  Orat  40,  de  baptisrao.  Einovof  6iii  T^f  goKiav  ^irnwopiSuoif.    Omt 

*  JUiiujic  ■&fi6repa  Koi  ijf  npiinic  ii^tj^     40,  f.  640. 

npa.  «  W)  hipho  laiipiii  J  aaida,  kx  jjpifovf 

*  CaMchea.  17,  C.  IT,  18.     IIoie^  xni  t&     &yiaa4iiT'->.     L.  c  618. 

Mp  JnflptHToii,  ^  6  Vides  quot  aunt  baptism atis  largilates ; 

*  Teff  /ifv  Apxa/icnai  a^pay}(,  ToTc  reSts-  et  nonnuUi  depulant,  Cdelesiem  grallnm  in 
irepms  T^  iXiiiiav  Kal  x<'pi<'l'a  Kai  ireimiatK    peccalorum  tanmm  remissione  consistere; 

uDs  aiit«m  hoaores  conipuiaviinua  decern. 
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those  ten  specifications  to  one  fundamental  conception,  in  ivhieh  they 
might  all  be  summed  up  together.  But  at  the  basia  of  this  difference 
lay  that  other,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  in  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  Christian  intuition.  Hence  Chrysostom  adds :  It  ia  for  this 
reason  we  baptize  also  infants,  thoagh  they  are  not,  like  others,  stained 
with  sin,  that  so  holiness,  justification,  adoption,  heirship,  and 
brothership  with  Christ,  may  be  imparted  to  them  through  Christ,  that 
so  they  may  be  members  of  Christ,^ 

These  words  of  Chrysostom  are,  mdeed,  known  to  us  only  in  the 
Latin  translation,  and  through  a  citation  of  the  Pelagian  writer,  Julian  .^ 
But  their  genuineness  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that.  Augustin  had 
nothing  to  object  to  them  on  that  score,  but  must  seek  to  deprive  Pela- 
gianism  of  this  support  by  giving  the  passage  anoUier  Interpretation. 
And,  in  truth,  this  p&ssage  strictly  accords  with  the  peculiar  character 
already  noticed,  belonging  to  the  type  of  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Orien- 
tal church  generally,  but  of  Chrysoatom  in  particular.  Julian  was 
wrong  in  explaining  the  words  of  Chrysostom  wholly  according  to  his 
own  senae,  as  if  Chrysostom  had  meant  to  aay,  that  human  nature  is 
still  bora  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  first ;  for  this  is,  in  fact,  at  va- 
riance, with  his  doctrine  concerning  tiie  innocence  (Li,aSaa-)  lost  by  the 
an  of  the  first  man,  (see  above.)  But  if  Julian  was  wrong  m  this  sin- 
gle respect,  that  he  contemplated  the  words  wholly  out  of  their  con- 
nection with  Chrysostom's  entire  mode  of  thinking  on  doctrinal  matters, 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  manifestly  tortured  them,  when  he  ex- 
plained them  according  to  Jth  system,  as  referring  barely  to  the 
absence  of  actual,  personal  sin ;  for,  in  tiiis  case,  the  antithesis  made 
by  Chrysoatom  would,  in  fact,  not  hold  good. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  replies  to  the  question,  why  infants,  who  are 
wiUiout  sin,  should  be  baptized,^  in  the  following  way.  Some,  who  took  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  matter,*  said  it  was  that  they  might  be  cleanaed 
from  the  ain  transmitted  to  them  from  Adam.  This,  indeed,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  demed,  but  it  was  not  the  only  reason.  This  would  sffll 
be  a  thing  not  so  great  after  all ;  but  there  would  be  besides  many 
other  gracious  gifts  communicated  to  them,  which  far  exceed  any  pos- 
sible attainments  of  human  nature.  Infants  were  not  only  delivered 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but,  moreover,  had  imparted  to  them  a  di- 
vine regeneration,  adoption,  justification, "  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
remedy  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  an  evQ.^ 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  seized  in  this  case  upon  only  one  side  or 
moment  of  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  which  moment,  in  uifant  bap- 
tism was  ever  made  the  more  prominent  one  ;  but  the  other  he  drop- 
ped entirely,  as  Im  system  required  that  he  should.  It  is,  aceoiviing 
to  hia  doctrine,  the  same  state  of  human  nature,  mutable  and  liable  to 
temptation,  in  which  the  first  man  was  created,  (see  p.  65i,)  and  m 


*  'ZfUKpoKoyovrrei. 


Satav  Bitnclilaa,  jiislitia,  adoptio.  hasreditaa, 
thtternitas  ClirislJ,  ut  ejua  membra  sint. 

s  Vid,  Aagnstin.  o.  Julianum,  1. 1.  ^  21 . 
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which  all  infants  are  born,  Eaptism  in  tlie  case  of  axlults  has  a  two- 
fold purpose,  to  bestow  on  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  exaJt 
them  by  feUowship  with  Christ  to  a  participation  in  his  freedom  from 
sin,  and  his  moral  immutability ;  which  is  the  pasdng  over  from  the 
first  portion  of  the  developmcLt  of  life  in  huroanity,  mto  the  second, 
which  is  fully  entered  upon  only  at  the  general  restoration,  (see  p. 
657.)  That  which. is  received  at  haptism  is  the  principle  and  pledge 
of  that  freedom  from  sin  (anamartesia)  which  will  then  first  come  to  be 
fully  realized.  Id  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  then,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  according  to  Theodore's  doctrine,  does  not  properly  come  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  its  purpose  and  object  is  simply  the  imparting  of  that 
new  and  higher  life  exempt  from  sin,  of  which  the  entire  human  nature 
stands  in  need.  He  distinguishes,  accordingly,  a  two-fold  meaning  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  the  bestowment  of  which  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism refers.^  He  supposed,  therefore,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  same 
supernatural  communication  in  the  ease  of  infant  baptism  as  in  the 
case  of  the  baptism  of  adults :  though,  following  out  the  natural  bent 
of  his  acute  and  discriminating  understanding,  he  carefully  distinguished 
here,  too,  that  which  is  merely  the  symbol  and  velucle,  from  that  which 
is  the  working  principle,  lest  that  should  be  ascribed  to  the  ma^cal  ope- 
ration of  the  water,  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.^  The  water,  he  maintained,  according  to  the  comparison 
employed  by  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Mcodemus,  stood  related 
to  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  new  and  higher  birth,  as  the  body 
of  the  mother  to  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  natural  birth.^ 

This  mode  of  apprehension  was  adopted,  as  we  learn  particukriy 
from  the  explanations  of  Ccelestius  and  of  Julian,  by  the  Pelagians; 
though  it  did  not  in  their  system  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  in 
the  Oriental  and  in  the  Antiochian  systems.  In  this  way  we  must  un- 
derstand what  Ccelestius  says  in  the  creed  which  he  sent  to  Rome :  "  In- 
fants must,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  universal  church,  and  according 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  be  baptized  in  order  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Since  our  Lord  has  determined  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  baptized,  and  since  the  powers  of  nature 
are  not  adequate  to  this,  it  must  be  the  free  ^ft  of  grace."  *     It  is 

1  So  Theodore,  in  his  address  to  the  neo-  imKarhaTaaei,  iiitiii  Jr  Iva   riju/iei'   *o! 

phyies;  Reniiins,  alter  fnctos  es  pro  aliero,  i/<«c  ko!  tu  ^pi^  ffami^iie^a. 

non  jam  pars  Adam,  mutobilis  et  peccatis  =  The  water  ti  h  \,  jrX^pofrroi  Tfl  ipj™ ; 

di-comfuBi ;  8ed  Christi,  qui  omnino  incnl-  the  nv^sim  h  ™  i&m  t^  dndat  visjpoHv 

pabilis  per  reanrrecttonem  factus  est.    Ael,  ivepjeiav.  tovtov  yi  hsxa  nai  hi  t0  ^on- 

IV.  Coneil.  teeuraen.  V.  o.  36.     Mo  u^ueif  Hir/iaTt  rd  fii-v  wucvua  /lErit  irarpSf  Kal  vm 

Tuv  i/iapTkni,  rjru  /^  tuv  TreTTpayuevuv,  -rip  ivojia^im',  TovSe  waToi  ob  utjiviiiieSa,  lif 

a  rif  ^ai^TTI°'«>',li^aja'  &iia^iuvTe><ii(Bi  •^ivcaSru,  Sri  rb  uhi  ffi/^oJiW  Kolxp^ 

uni  KvpiuTaniv  «ai  hiaipeaai  ifaxpriw  "'i"'-  "^^f  Ivckeb  irnpaAo/ijJatCTOi,  rt  de  lif  ivt;p- 

jcl^.    (The  ambiguity  which  is  attached  to  yoOw  iirucoMijii^a. 

the  Greek  word  u^eaii  by  ita  etymoloEy  '  'Qemp  kirl  t^  ^omJc  -yewliccu;  ii  itot- 

here  came  to  his  assistance.)    'H/i^ara  /ifi'  Xia  ri  ^ucftw  kayaerjipiim  tmiv,  h  ^  ti> 

iui^airi^aSai    uad    rfe  «ord  riv  ism^bniv  ruirtiufwni  iaroreiiilTai    &df  Swdiiei,   ofiru 

ipiotif  olKOvo/iioi  nai  iv  &l>lia^!Jmc  ifuv  aal   ivTaiiSa  rd  Hap   Iv  toJej  t^  /i^TpSf 

<!i^O(Ti?oi  Tu^ei.     Ai6oTai  ic  re^iuc  Kal  iff'  ia/i^avsrai,  rt  Je  imevjia  iv  Ta^a  TOu  iW 

oeTok  IpyoK  Koi  iv  Tj  /lera  rjv  uutiararriv  trMiTmvTo;  SeimoToo. 
*  Augostm.  De  peccato  originia,  c.  V 
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clear  ttat  Ccelestius,  In  tleoying  that  aay  sinfulness  adhered  to  in- 
fants, could  understand  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sias  in  this  case 
only  after  the  aame  manner  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  understood  also,  in  like  maimer  with  the  latter,  by  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of  human  nature,  that 
which  can  only  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  higher  communication  from 
God.  Thus  the  Pelagian  Julian,  though  he  absolutely  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  case  of  infants,  could  etili 
declare  that  baptism,  having  been  once  instituted  by  Christ,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  universally  valid  and  necessary  for  every  age  ;  that 
eternal  condemnation  awaited  every  one  who  denied  that  this  rite  was 
profitable  also  for  children.^ 

The  grace  of  baptism,  said  he,  is  every  where  tbo  same  ;  but  its 
effects  appear  different,  according  to  the  different  relations  and  circum- 
stances of  the  subjects  of  it.  In  some,  the  negative  effect,  the  for^ve- 
ness  of  sin,  must  precede  the  positive,  the  exaltation  of  man's  nature. 
In  infants  the  effect  ifl  only  to  mjwble  the  nature  which  remains  in  its 
original  condition  of  goodness."  ^  Although  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
Pelagians,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  system,  to  ascribe  to 
baptism,  as  being  an  external  act,  a  merely  symbolical  import,  yet 
they  did  not  find  it  possible  to  disentangle  ftemselves  wholly  from  the 
church  tradition  of  their  period ;  but  they  sought  to  reconcile  what 
they  found  in  that  tradition,  as  they  best  could,  with  their  own  princi- 
ples, which  had  arisen  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  divine  matter  to  the  ext«mal  sign,  of  re- 
generation to  outward  baptism,  they  bad  precisely  the  same  notions 
which  were  the  proving  ones  in  the  church ;  for  this  becomes  sufS- 
ciently  clear  from  what  they  taught  respecting  the  effects  of  infant 
baptism ;_  and  Julian  expressed  himself  on  this  point  with  distinctness 
and  precision,^ 

On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
by  the  habit  of  confounding  the  inward  grace  with  its  outward  sii'n  in 
baptism,  had  become  predominant,  specially  in  the  Korth-African 
church,  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  appeared 
to  the  Pela^ans  as  something  revoltjng,  something  whereby  a  tyrannical 
arbitrary  will  was  imputed  to  the  divine  Bein  fit  h  1  h  d 
they  must  themselves,  however,  according  t     h  y  d  d 

suppose  the  higher  grace  of  participating  in  h   hi  h  s- 

edness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  cond         d         y        h 
ing  of  baptism  ;  and  even  they  found  thi  d        h  d 

Christ  to  Nicodemus,  as  even  (Afy  made  n  p  ism 

1  Nos  gratiam  Chriati,  id  est  baplisma,  ex  dendo  bo        re 

qoo  titum  ejuaChrislusmsiituit,itaneces-  qne  meli    es     Mn  ca  se  m 

saiiam  omnibus  in  commune  letatibus  con-  bntia  ado  m 

fiteri,  ut  quicanque  earn  ufflem  etiam  par-  lionis  do  a  conferra.    L.  c.  l.II.  a  116. 
vulia  negBt,  setemo  feriamiis  anathemate.        '  When  lie  says  of  baplismiJ  grace  :  In- 

Onus  imperfect,  c.  Jnlian.  1.  IH.  o.  149.  fnsa  seniel  nno  -virtulis  sua!  impetn  alque 

_^  L.  c.  i  1 51 .    Quffi  tamen  gratia,  quoniani  compcndio  diversa  et  plnrima  delet  eriniia& 

eliam  medirina  dicitur,  facit  alios  ex  mala  Opusimperfectnm.L  II.  c.  2IS, 
boaosj   parmlos  antem,  quos  creat  coa- 
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of  the  Spirit  from  the  baptism  with  water.  Accordingly  they  must  of 
necessity  affirm,  with  regard  to  unbaptized  infants,  that  although  free 
and  exempt  from  punishment,  they  were  still  excluded  from  that  higher 
state  of  being,  and  attained  only  to  a  eertmn  intermediate  state.  This 
was  what  Coelestiua  really  meant  to  say  in  the  declarations  above  cited. 

And  to  the  same  result  on  this  subject  must  every  one  have  been  led, 
who  waa  inclined  to  adopt  the  Oriental  mode  of  considering  the  effects 
of  baptism,  and  would  consistently  follow  out  the  matter  to  a  definite 
conclusion  ;  unless  he  supposed  a  universal  redemption  or  restoration  aa 
the  final  end,  to  which  that  intermediate  state  was  destined  to  prove  a 
point  of  transition  for  unbaptized  infants.  Such  an  intermediate  state 
Gregory  Nazianzen  also  assigned  for  those  who  were  unbaptized,  through 
CO  lault  of  their  own.^  Augustin  himself  had  once  entertained  a  like 
opinion.^  Ambrose  of  Milan »  beliqved,  also,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
infer  from  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  that  none  could  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  baptism;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  though 
he  had  no  confidence  in  it,  that  unbaptized  mfants  would  be  exempted 
from  punisliment.  Pelagius  himself  shrunk  from  expressing  any  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  point,  though  by  lo^cal  thinking  it  was  absolutely 
out  of  his  power  to  avoid  that  consequence  of  his  principles.  He 
affirmed  of  unbaptized  ehildr^i,  that  of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  namely, 
that  they  could  not,  as  innocent  beings,  sufi'er  punishment  consistently 
with  the  divme  justice.  But  what  would  become  of  them,  was  more 
than  he  knew,  doubtless  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  distinct 
declaration  on  this  point  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures.* 

But  then  Augustin  could,  however,  not  without  good  reason,  accuse 
the  Pelagians  of  inconsistency,  when  they  charged  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  with  imputing  arbitrary  will  to  God, 
irhile  they  themselves  were  «tili  more  involved  in  this  error,  by  sup- 
posing that  God  excluded  innocent  beings  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  he  bestowed  on  others  who  were  in  no  respect  more  worthy  of  it. 
The  notion,  moreover,  of  an  intermediate  place  between  the  state  of  wo  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  a  thing  altogether  unscriptnral  and  incredible 
in  itself ;  for  man,  being  in  the  image  of  God,  wis  destined  to  find  his  bliss 
]n  communion  with  God,  and  out  of  that  communion  could  be  no  other- 
wise thanwretched-S  The  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  418,  finally  con- 
demned, in  its  II.  Canon,  the  doctrine  concerning  such  an  intermediate 
state  for  unbaptized  children,  on  the  ground,  that  nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  perdition.  But 
then,  too,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  council,  the  eternal  perdition 
of  all  unbaptized  infanta  was  expressly  affirmed ;  a  consistency  of  error 
revolting  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.     It  is  worthy  of  notice, 

'OratW  ^Augustinna:  Nunqiuim  explioant  isU, 

hee  I.  ill.  lie  libero  artiilno,  c  23.  naa  juslilia  nnllum  peecatuin  habens  imace 

'  Do  AbrahMo,  1.11-4  84.  Dei  separerar  a  re^o  DeL    De  poccawram 

.    ,'i'^  """  ^^'"' «""■  q""  eant,  nescio.  marilia  etremissione,I.I.c.30.   Hoc  novum 

And  perhaps  he  meant  the  same  thing  by  in  eeolesia,  prius  inaaditum  est,  esse  vitam 

his  words  in  the  letter  to  Innocent,  bishop  jetenuim  prietcrreKnumco:loruni,ps»esala- 

ot  Home:  in  perpetuam  oerdmque  vilam  tem  »ternam  prcetcr  regnnm  DeL    Senno 

renasci  euia,  qm  natus  sil  ad  incertam.  394. 
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however,  that  this  particular  passage  of  the  canon  is  wanting  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  manuscripts. 

But  such  being  the  prevailing  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  reflecting 
minds  muat  now  have  been  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how 
a  divine  influence  could  take  effect  in  the  case  of  infants  devoid  of  all 
conscious  moral  action  of  their  own,  Augustin,  by  means  of  his  correct 
principles,  above  explained,  respecting  the  esaeoce  of  sacraments,  might 
have  found  out  a  better  way,  if  he  had  not  been  fettered  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  doctrine.  His  reply,  indeed,  explains  nothing; 
but  it  proceeds  from  a  profound  feeling  of  the  essential  nature  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  He  'says :  The  faith  of  the  church,  which  consecrates 
infants  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  love,  takes  tie  place  of  their  own  faith ; 
and  albeit  they  possess  as  yet  no  faith  of  their  own,  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  their  thoughts  to  hinder  the  divine  efficacy."  ^  His  scheme,  then, 
amounted  to  this :  that  as  the  child,  ere  its  corporeal  and  independent 
existence  was  fully  developed,  was  supported  by  the  vital  forces  of  na- 
ture in  its  bodily  mother,  so,  ere  it  came  to  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  its  spiritual  being  in  its  own  consciousness,  it  ia  supported  by 
the  heightened  vita!  forces  of  that  spiritual  mother,  the  church ;  —  an 
idea,  which  would  involve  some  truth,  —  supposing  the  visible  church 
corresponded  to  its  ideal —  when  applied,  without  being  bo  literally 
understood,  to  infant  baptism. 

"With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  we  find  in  this  period^ 
almost  precisely  the  same  gradations  m  the  notions  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  external  signs  to  the  things  signified,  as  in  the  period 
preceding.  In  this  period,  too,  the  idea  chiefly  predominant  was  that 
of  a  supernatural  communion,  in  part  spiritual  and  in  part  corporeal,  with 
Christ,  by  means  of  the  intimate  interpenetration  of  the  bread  and  wine 
by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  A^  in  ;the  former  period  this  view 
was  most  distinctly  expressed  by  Ireneeos  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  in  the 
present  it  was  most  strongly  asserted  by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Nilus,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Thus  Cyrill 
of  Jerusalem  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per, that  we  should  take  within  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Christ 
himself;^  that  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  passing  over  into  our 
members,  we  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  be  sanctified 
in  body  and  soul,^  Chrysostom  says,  that  we  may  be  not  only  united 
with  our  Saviour  by  love,  but  in  our  entire  nature  blended  with  his 
body.*  He  contemplates  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  as  a  proof  of 
the  greatest  love  of  our  Saviour  to  men,  of  his  will  to  be  united  to 
them,  and  to  impart  himself  to  them  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  to 
cause  his  own  body  to  pass  over  into  their  entire  nature.  He  gave 
himself  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  also  to  be  touched  and  to  be  partaken 
of  by  those  who  desire  him.^  So  Hilary  of  Poictiers  afSrms  that  be- 
tween Christ  arid  believera  there  exists  not  only  a  unity  of  will,  but  a 

'-  Nullus  obex  contraria  cogitationis,  ep.  '  Cateohes.  myat.  4, 

23  ad  Bonifacinm.  '  Ef'f  fraivijK  ayiOKspaoQuiiiM  r^w  oapso, 

2  SS(T<ju;iDi  xal  ovvaijxBi  Xpiorou,  xp^OTO-  saf*  niTdTd  Ttpayjia, 

Aopoi.  ^  Horn.  46  in  Jonnn. 
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natural  union,  (not  only  per  coneordiam  voluntatis,  but  also  per  naturae 
veritatem,)  partly  because  Christ  a,s3umed  human  nature,  and  partly 
because  in  the  eucharist  he  gives  his  body,  and  thereby  his  divine  life 
•~'~'^'-y  therein,  to  believers.' 


True,  these  church-teachers  sometimes  have  recourse  to  figures,  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  the  efficacy  of  the  consecration  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, which  seem  to  indicate  a  proper  traiisubstantiation,  like  tie  change 
of  the  water  to  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana ;  ^  and  they  employ  ex- 
pressions which  miffU  denote  traj (substantiation .^  But  these  terms  were 
also  frequently  emf  loyed  to  ud  cate  another  change  to  something  more 
exalted,  not  precisely  a  transub  ta  it  at  on  and  especially,  in  the  rhe- 
torical language  of  church  teacl  e  s  ho  vould  fain  set  forth  in  strong 
light  the  wonderful  nature  of  tl  e  t  ii^act  on,  such  expressions  should 
not  be  too  rigidly  ir  te  preted  E  en  q  the  case  of  these  comparisons, 
every  tiing  turns  u]  o  tie  point  to  1  o  llustrated,  namely,  tiat  by  a 
miracle  the  substance  present  becomes  something  otiier  than  it  was  be- 
fore, no  matter  in  what  particular  sense  this  is  to  be  understood.  These 
comparisons  are  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  totally  contradict  the 
noti.on_of  transubstantiation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  comparison  with  the 
anointing  oil  used  in  confirmation,  or  with  the  higher  consecration 
bestowed  on  the  water  in  baptism.*  The  disputes  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  gave  the  first  occasion  for  entering  into  a  more  dis- 
tirict  exposition  of  the  conceptions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrbt ;  for  those  who  affirmed  the 
union  of  two  natures  unchangeably  persisting  in  their  essence,  sought 
to  make  this  clear  by  intoducing  the  comparison  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
As  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ —  says  Theodoret  — 
remain  in  their  original  substance  and  form,  admit  of  being  seen  and 
felt  as  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  before,  but  the  contemplation 
of  the  spirit  and  of  fdth  sees  in  them  that  which  they  have  become  ; 
and  they  are  also  adored  ^  as  that  which  they  ai-e  to  faith.^    Even 


est;  qui  et  nacuram  camis  nostiie  jam  in-  ian  Koi  dmvi,  ola  xai  irodrepw  hv,  voeirai  cU 

fleparabilem   eibi  homo  natus  asaumsJt,  et  fote/)  kyevero  «oZ  jrHrrfKCTiu  \al  iipoaKmdTat, 

naturam  earnis  sum  ad  naturam  leteriiitatia  &q  ixsiva  Aro  oTrep  jnoTEueroi.    Eil.  Hal. 

Bub  Sacramento  nobis  communicandwcaraia  torn.  IV.  p.  126.    Thus,  too,  the  iwroBM 

admisenit,  {he  wouid  imparl  to  us  the  nata-  tij  x&pm  is  opposed  to  tha  usto^oTJj  -n/c 

ra  letorniiaus,  hia  avra  divine  essents,  in  fiiaca^.    Dialog.  I.  torn.  IV.  p.  26.    The 

imparlinji;  to  us  his  body  m  die  Baoramental  Aral  unfolding  of  views  of  this  sort  would 

form  —  the  same  thai  Ireuieus  called  Ivaai^  be  found  in  Chrysostom,  if  the  fraKment  of 

Tpdg&fSap'jia-'.  a  letter  of  his  to  the  monk  Ciesarius,  which 

"  See  Lynll.  Catoohoa.  22     Ambros.  de  most  have  been  aimed  against  the  Apoili- 

mjaleriis,  c  9.  _  narists.werereallygennine.    But  this  letter 

»  As  for  example,  iicramiiea',  Cynll.  Cat-  mas  most  probably  interpolated  on  occasion 

eches.  23,  transflguratio  in  corpus  et  san-  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  two  na- 

puinem.    Ambros.  de  incamationis  domin-  tures.    Yet  a  comparison  which  Nilns,  the 

lere  saCTamento,  1.  I.  o.  IV.  i  23,  de  fide,  L  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  employs,  indicates 

iy-c.X.^l2i.  the  same  mode  of  apprehension;  — As  a 

*  See  Cynll.  Catoohes.  21,  i  3.  document,  after  having  been  signed  by  the 

•See  vol.  II.  p.  701,  and  Ambros.  de  emperor,  is  called  a  sacra,  so  ordinair  bread 

Spmtu  Sanclo,  ].  HI.  c.  XI.  }  79,  caro  and  wine,  after  the  consecration  and  inward 

Chnsli,  qniB  m  mysteriis  adoratur.  worUng  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  the 

»  Theodoret  in  the  second  dialogue  of  his  body  wid  blood  of  Christ    Lib.  L  ep  ii 
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Gelasias,  a  Roman  bishop  towards  the  close  of  the  fiftli  century,  ex- 
plainecl  his  yews  after  the  same  manner.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  might  m  this  respect  undouhtedly  constitute  an 
exception.  While  aiming  in  his  catechetical  disquisition,  (%oc  namxvri^ki) 
c.  37,  to  esplidn  the  way  in  which  bread  and  ivine  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  particularly  to  solve  the  difficulty,  how  the 
body  of  Christ,  being  one,  is  distributed  among  so  many  thousand  be- 
Hevers  in  the  world,  and  still  remains  one  and  the  same  and  complete, 
he  is  led  to  an  exposition  which  seems  to  presuppose  a  transubstantiar 
lion,  and  which,  moreover,  was  seized  upon  by  the  later  theory  of  the 
transformation  of  the  bread  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  this  —  that  in 
like  manner  as,  during  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  the  natural  means  of 
nourishment,  bread  and  wine,  were  transmuted  into  the  essence  of  the 
body  united  with  the  deity,  through  the  power  of  the  divine  Logos,  but 
mekaUly  by  that  natural  process  whereby  the  means  of  nourishment 
are  converted  into  flesh  and  blood ;  so,  at  present,  the  same  effect  is 
produced,  bread  and  wine  is  converted  Into  the  body  of  the  Logos,  by 
the  same  power  of  the  Logos,  only  working  at  present  in  the  way  of 
an  immediate  miracle.  Tet  U,  also,  was  still  certainly  very  far  from 
holding  fast,  with  clear  consciousness,  the  idea  wMch  seemed  to  he  here 
lying  at  bottom  ;  for  in  his  sermon  oa  the  baptism  of  Christ,^  he  makes 
use  of  comparisons  which  are  grounded  on  a  t«taUy  different  idea,  as, 
for  instance,  the  heightened  efficacy  of  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal 
water,  of  the  anointmg  oil,  of  ordination.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
remark,  how  little,  in  the  case  of  this  theologian,  in  other  respects  so 
Bystematic,  these  particular  doctrines  were  carried  out  in  coherence 
■with  his  peculiar  principles  ;  for  his  ideas  con3eming  the  character  of 
Christ's  gloriaed  body,  (see  above,  vol.  II., p.  428,)  would  have  eaaly 
led  him  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  above  noticed  by  him  in  an  altogether 
different  way ;  but  that  idea  of  the  repetition  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  wEch  had  taken  possesion  of  his  mind,  did  not  leave  room  for 
him  here  to  think  of  Christ's  glorified  lody. 

The  idea  of  a  union  with  Christ  presents  itself  already,  under  a  form 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  less  sensuously  apprehended,  in  the  writings 
of  Athanasius.  '  From  John  6  :  62,^  he  endeavors  to  show  that  accord- 
ing to  that  passage,  the  partaking  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  not  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense.  Christ  —  he 
gays  —  mentions  on  this  occasion  his  ascension  to  heaven,  for  the  very 
mrpoie  of  turning  away  men's  minds  from  sensuous  notions,  and  lead- 
jn<r  them  to  the  id°  a  of  a  spiritual  nourishment ;  ^  inasmuch  as  Christ 
communicates  himself  to  each  after  a  spiritual  manner.^  The  addition, 
"  as  the  preservative  to  a  blessed  resurrection,"  ^  shows  that  he  also 

1  De  auabns  nataria  in  Chrisio,  ailversua  '  The  term  TrTw/iOTUf^'  is  not  restricted. 

Entyeliem  el  Neaioriam,  in  ihfl  Bibl.patr.  indeed,  to  Ihe  meaning  " spiritual,  bntmay 

iWd.  T.  Vlir. :  In  divinam  transennt,  Spir-  nlgo  denote  Bupematnral  as  opposed  to  nal- 

itu  Sanclo  pcriicienle,  substantiam,  perma-  ural,  sensible  iiounahment. 

nente  tamcn  in  sna  proprielitle  natnra.  »  nvfu/iorfuwf  waflidootfcu.       ^ 

s  T.  III.  f.  370.  '  ^v'/.a«.T7if«ov  f!f  iuuirraa.w  fuiijc 

•  Ep-  IV,  ad  Serapionem. 
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conceived  of  a  higher  principle  of  life  being  eomniunicatecl  to  the  body, 
bj  nieana  of  the  contact  with  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North-African  church,  as  we  have  already 
described  ic  in  the  preceding  period,  we  once  more  meet  with  in 
Augiistin.  He  espldns  the  words  of  institution  as  follows :  that 
Christ's  body  was  the  same  thing  as  the  symbol  of  hia  body.^  He 
says  that  the  expression,  to  give  hia  body  and  flesh  to  eat,  contains  a 
bold  figure,  and  that  the  sense  which  fes  at  bottom  must  be  expounded 
accoi-ding  to  the  analogy  of  faith.^  According  to  the  analogy  of  the 
religious  iiae  of  language,  by  virtue  of  which  the  sacramental  sign  is 
substituted  for  the  thing  itself,  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  the 
sacramontum  fidei  is  substituted  for  faiti  itself  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  as  yet  incapable  of  faith,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  symbol 
of  Christ's  body  ia  put  for  the  body  itself.*  But  although  Augustin, 
in  the  ease  of  the  eucharist,  as  everywhere  else,  considered  the  conse- 
crated outward  elements  as  symbols  merely,  clearly  separating  and  hold- 
ing apart  the  sacramentam  and  the  res  sacramenti,  yet  he  at  the  same 
time  BuppMsd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacraments  generally,  so  in  the  case 
of  the  euchariat  in  particular,  a  divine  matter  united  with  the  holy 
symbols,  and  which  ia  communicated  to  the  believing  heart.  The  res 
sacramenti  is  the  uniting  of  the  faithful,  as  members,  with  their  One 
great  Head,  and  the  fellowship,  grounded  therein,  of  the  faithful  with 
each  other,  as  members  of  one  body ;  therefore  their  union  into  one  com- 
munity of  the  saints.*  By  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  Augustin 
understands  the  spiritual  body  of  the  members  united  with  Christ  as 
the  head.  To  the  question,  how  Christ,  who  died  and  arose  again,  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  come  again  to  judgment,  can  here 
distribute  his  body,  to  this  question  he  ^ves  an  entirely  different 
answer  from  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  According  to  hb  spiritual 
mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  By  pointing  to  the  spiritual  sense  as 
the  only  correct  one,  be  had  at  once  answered  the  question.  On  this 
very  account  was  the  transaction  called  a  sacrament,  because  one  thing 
is  presented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  another  thing  discerned  by  the 
eye  of  the  spirit.^  Hence  Chriat  said  to  the  Jews,  wlipn  ho  should  be 
seen  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before,  then  they  would  be  obliged  to 
understand  that  he  could  only  have  spoken  of  a  spiritual  communiear. 
tion,  of  a  fello'^rahip  of  divine  life,^  The  flesh  profiteth  nothbg ;  that 
ia,  without  the  spirit.    The  flesh  was  only  the  vessel  through  which  the 


■  Non  eiiicn  Dominns  dubitavit  dicere;  etalera  corporis  et   membrorum   snornm, 

hoc  est  corpus  menm,  cum  eignum  daret  qood  eat  Biincta  ecclesia.  —  Corpus  Ohrisli 

corporis  siii.    In  the  like   conneciion  ps  ai  vis  intelllgere,  apostolum  audi  dioentem 

w1ienheB«ys"PetraCTi(iCliristu3"i3equiv-  fidelibaa;  voa  antem  eslis  corpuE  Clirisli  el 

fllent  to  sign ilicabat  Christum.    C.  Adiman-  membra,  mrslerium  vestrnm  in  mccsa  do- 

tum  c.  12.  minica  poaitum  est,  mjslerinm  restrum  ac- 

2  Contra  adversarinm  legis  et  propbeta-  cipitis. 

ram.  1.  !I,  c.  9.  *  Jdeo  dicmntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  eis 

'  Spo  1.  III.  de  trinitate  c.  X.  5  19  et  20,  aliud  videmr,  nlind  intelligitnr. 

sp.  98.  °  Certe  vei  tunc  intelligelis,  qnia  gratia 

'  Hunc  I'ibum  et  potum  Tull  inlelligi  soci-  ejus  non  conaumitur  moraibus. 
VOL,  II.                                   &7 
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spirit  wrought,  througli  which  Christ  communicated  himself  to  us.' 
Christ  is  eternal  life,  and  in  his  flesh  and  blood  gives  himself.  Augustin 
distinguishes  the  inward  and  the  outward  mandiication  of  the  supper, 
(manducare  intos  et  foria.)  The  fonner  is  the  privilege  only  of  be- 
lievers ;  ^  but  the  unbelieving  and  the  unworthy  receive  nothing  but 
the  gacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^ 

N^ext,  we  find  a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  in  those 
church-teachers  on  whose  theological  education  the  study  of  Origen 
had  exerted  a  decided  influence  ;  from  which  number,  however,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  *  must  be  excepted, 
although  on  other  subjects,  he  accords  very  nearly  with  Origen. 
Gregory  Naiizianzen  cal^  the  eueharist  an  archetype  of  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  ^  the  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  by  which 
the  salvation  of  mankind  had  been  wrought  out.^  Assuredly,  however, 
he  conceived  in  connection  with  this  a  higher  divine  influence,  as  is 
sufiiciently  evident  from  looking  at  the  connection  of  his  ideas  relative 
to  the  priesthood  and  to  sacrifice  ;  and  this  i»  confirmed, moreover,  hy 
certain  individual  expressions  of  his  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
eueharist,  as  when  he  calls  it  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  into  fellowship  with  his  sufferings  and  his  divine 
nature,' — the  holy  transaction  which  exalts  us  to  heaven,^  He  accord- 
ingly supposes  a  certain  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Logos,  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  becomes  united  with  the 
symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  and  in  so  far  then  as  the  outward  sym- 
bols, as  vehicles  of  this  supernatural  sanctifying  impartation  of  the  Logos, 
are  substituted  in  place  of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  they  are  called  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,*  Eusebiua  of  Caesarea  probably  distinguishes, 
like  his  teacher  Origen,'"  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  eueharist.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  he  says ;  it  is  enjoined  upon  Christians  to 
--'-'---'-  '^'--   remembrance  of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  symbols  of  his 


Si  caro  nihil  non  prodessel,  verbum  caro 
1  fieret,  ut  inhaliiuiret  in  nobis.  Caro 
.  fait;  quod  habebat,  atlende,  non  quod 


*  Habe  fidem,  e 

'Sermo  £35,  21 
Job. 


2.   Tm 


however,  this  mode 


'  At  the  flamf 
of  apprehension 
to  be  an  entirely  isolated  thing,  but 
stiictlj  connected  with  his  whole 
ibr  in  this  is  made  distinctl;  prom 
fundamental  idea,  that  as  the  pn 
corraption  {**jpal  was  propagat 

tion  to  this,  the  prindple  of  inco 
(i^apnia,)  proeeeding  from  Ch 
pervade  the  entire  hnmaTi  natoi 
first  frnits  (inopCT)  of  the  new 
YeC  another  modification  of  this  id 
indeed,  hate  otfpred  itself  fo  hi! 
ponding  to  tliat  notion  of  the  cha 


Christ's  glorified  body,  explained  above  on 

^  Oral.  L  f.  38.    Tun  /jejoKiw  jwartjpiuv 

*  TijTOi  T^C  kmii  cTuTijpini'-     OraL  XVII. 
f.  273. 

'Orat.  III.   f.  70.     W  vi  Vj^cic  lipian, 

a  fipooaa  /aiaraYoyia,     Orat.  XVII. 

f340    d  Ampbilochium,  nmong 
ra       ich  are  inserted  at  the 
n„  first  volnme  of  his  works : 

ioy     KaO  /xg^  rbv  TMymr  btav   itva- 
ai  cH/w  TijOiTii  itEirmwuidv, 
foe.     These  words,  no 
adm  ing  understood,  accord- 

mod      f  apprehension  already 
as  g  to  a  repeated  incaron- 

up  but  we  must  consider 

was   much   ad:iicttd  to 
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body  and  blood. ^  In  reference  to  the  latter,  he  Urns  paraphrases  the 
worda  of  Christ  in  the  6tK  chapter  of  John's  gospel :  "  Think  not  that 
I  am  speaking  of  the  body  which  I  bear  with  me,  as  if  this  muat  he 
eaten.  Neither  think  that  I  bid  you  drink  my  sensible  and  bodily 
blood  ;  but  know  that  the  very  words  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life,  so  that  my  words  and  doctrines  themselves  are  my  flesh 
and  blood.  He  who,  by  appropriating  to  himself  these,  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  nourished  with  the  bread  from  heaven,  will  be  made  a  partaker 
of  the  heavenly  life."  ^ 

e.  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Tfdngs. 
In  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  notions  respecting  disciplinary  or  purgatory  sufferings, 
which  in  the  East  and  West  had  already  in  the  preceding  period 
shaped  themselves  out  into  different  forma  from  a  commixture  of  Persico- 
Jewish  and  Christian  ideas,  passed  over  into  this  period  also.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  fire  waa  to  be  found  in 
Malachi  3,  and  in  1  Corinthians,  3  :  11?  In  connection  with  the 
notion  of  a  dead  fsuth,  and  the  confounding  together  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  visible  and  of  the  invisible  church,  this  doctrine,  as  had  happened 
before  under  a  Jewish- Christian  mode  of  apprehension,  that  for  example 
of  the  Clementines,  was  abused  in  being  made  the  foundation  of  the 
&lse  view,  that  whoever  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox  catholic  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  led  a  vicious  life,  would  possess  this  advantage 
over  the  unbelieving,  that  although  he.  needed  to  pass  through  such  a 
purificadon  after  death,  he  would  still  in  the  end  attain  to  salvation. 
Thus  the  passage  just  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  so  misconstrued,  that  it  was  supposed  it  might  be  afErmed  of  him 
who  united  with  the  pretended  faith  in  Christ  every  species  of  vice, 
that  he  built  on  the  foundation,  which  is  CRrist.  The  moral  zeal  of 
Pela^us  agmnst  an  error  so  practically  mischievous,  led  him  to  contend 
against  the  doctrine  of  such  an  igt^  purgatorius,  —  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  declaration  which  he  made  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis.* 
Augustin  sought  to  guard  this  doctrine  against  such  misinterpretations.^ 
He  considered  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as 
referring  immediately  to  the  purification  by  means  of  trials  in  the 
present  Bfe,  of  those  who,  though  inspired  by  love  to  Christ,  were  still 
not  as  yet  so  penetrated  by  it,  as  to  have  their  hearts  entirely  cleansed 
from  the  love  of  earthly  things ;  for,  in  order  that  Christ  should  really 
be  the  foundation,  it  was  required  that  the  love  to  him  should  over- 
balance all  other  interests,  and  that  the  soul  should  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  for  him.^     Such  a  proof  of  purification,  continuing  to 

1  Demonatrnt,  evangel.  lib.  I,  c.  ,10,  f.  39.  «  Si  Christna  in  corde  fnndttmenti  habet 

*  Tbeol.  eccles.  I.  Ill,  a  la.  locnni,  id  esl,  nt  ei   nihil  anteponatur,  et 

»  Vid.  CjiiH.  catetbes.  15,  i9;  HBp  Hont-  malit  bomo  qui  mli  dolore  arimr,  rebui 

^BfTTUfftwroKilinSpon-uv  before  (he  last  jud^  qnas  ica  diligit,  magis  carere  qaHm  Christo, 

mont.     Ptenie  quipdam  purgatoriffi,     De  fyer  ignem  (it  sah'us.    Si  Hulem  rea  hu- 

-'■"—  "  "  '  ^^  c.  25;  I  XXI.  c.  13,  24.  jns  modi  temporulcs  hc  Eei-ulares  tempore 

■"'   "■'-"  ---tiona  maliitril  leiim-e  quam   Clirist- 

eum    ill    fuiidamcnto    iion    habuit 
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go  on  even  after  death,  but  only  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  the  senao 
just  deacribed,  had  made  Christ  the  basis  of  their  life,  he  considered  to 
be  a  supposable  thing  ;  so  that  many  believers  attained  to  tie  state  of 
blessedness  through  a  certain  purifying  fire,  enduring  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  as  they  had  set  their  affections  more  or  less  on 
perishable  goods.  But  he  puts  down  this  doctrine  as  Bomeivhat 
doubtful.  1 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  continued,  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  to  be  doaunant  in  the  creed  of  the  church.  Yet,  in  the  Oriental 
church,  in  which,  with  the  exceptioa  of  those  subjects  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrinal  controversies,  there  was  greater  freedom  and 
latitude  of  development,  many  respectable  church-teachsrs  stiil  stood 
forth,  without  injuring  their  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  as  advocates  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  until  the  time  when  the  Origenistic  disputes 
caused  the  agreement  with  Origen  in  respect  to  tills  point  also  to  be 
considered  as  something  decidedly  heretical.  The  scepticism  with 
regard  to  that  doctrine  arose  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and 
very  different  interests.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  it  arose  by  no  means  from  a  more  free  and  earnest  reflection  on 
religious  subjects,  but  from  a  lack  of  Christian  seriousness  and  a  super- 
field  and  trifling  mode  of  judgment.  There  were  persons  who  could  not 
seize  the  contrariety  of  moral  evil  to  God's  holiness  in  its  strict  truth, 
entangled  aa  they  still  were  too  much  in  the  pagan  view  of  evil  as  a 
property  of  nature,  and  hence  were  still  too  far  from  rightly  under- 
standing the  true  essence  of  Ctyistian  sanctiScation.  They  would  fain 
reason  away  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  simply  because  this 
doctrine  presentetl  terrifying  images,  which  disturbed  them  in  a  life  too 
deficient  in  point  of  morsi  strictness  and  purity,  God  —  they  imagined 
—  could  not  so  severely  judge  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  Those 
declarations  of  holy  scri^ure  respecting  everlasting  punishments  con- 
tained nothing  but  terrifying  threats.  Chrysostom,  who,  in  the  greafe 
cities  where  he  labored,  came  most  frequently  in  contact  with  this 
frivolous  way  of  thinking,  was  incited,  by  the  lively  zeal  which  he  felt 
against  every  thing  destructive  to  practical  Christianity,  to  controvert 
these  opinions  with  earnestness,^  although  perhaps  otherwise  his  mild 
and  amiable  spirit  might  not  be  altogether  disinclined  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  restoration,  with  which  he  must  have  become  acquiunted 
at  an  earlier  period,  from  being  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus.^ 

But  from  two  theological  schools  there  went  forth  an  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  had  its  ground  in  a  deeper 
Christian  interest ;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration 
was  closely  connected  with  the  entire  dogmatic  systems  of  both  these 
schools,  namely,  that  of  Origen,  and  the  school  of  Antioch,     As  it 

cum  in  lediQcio  prius  non  sit  aliqaid  tanSa-  homolellc  exposition  of  tlie  first  epistle  to 

mento.  the  Connthiuna,  (cbsp.  15:  23,)  mentions 

'  Incredibile  non  est,  et  utmm  ila  eit,  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  i^nd  in 

quairi  potest,  these  words  the  doctrine  of  a  total  destrno- 

'  111  epist.  I.  ad  Thessal.  Hom.Tin.  I  ep.  lion  of  evil  (ihw/)tinf  r^f  """""i)  'vithont 

U.  Hom.  III.  controvertins  it;  see  Hom.  XXXIX.  in  ep. 

"  It  is  remaikable  that  Chrysostom  in  his  L  ad  CorinUi.  T.  X,  ed.  Montf.  f  372. 
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concerns  the  former,  ive  may  remark  here  still  another  afler-influence 
of  the  great  Origen  upon  individual  churcli-teachers  whose  theological 
education  had  been  shaped  hy  the  study  of  his  writings,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Didymus/  and  a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  But  this  particu- 
lar doctrine  was  expounded  and  maintained  with  the  greatest  logical 
ability  and  acuteness,  in  works  written  expressly  for  that  purpose,  bj 
Gregory  of  Njssa.*  fi'^t  ^^  maintdned,  had  created  rational  beings, 
ia  order  that  they  might  be  self-conscious  and  free  vessels  and  recipi- 
ents for  the  communications  of  the  original  fountain  of  all  good.^  Now 
if  the  soul  exist  in  a  condition  of  harmonious  correspondence  with  this 
destination,  and  of  harmonious  activity  for  the  reception  of  the  godlike 
life,  it  is  blessed.  If  this  harmonious  relation  is  disturbed  by  that 
which  is  alien  from  it,  by  moral  evil,  it  is  wretched.  The  expressions 
reward  and  punishment,  are  but  inadequate  terms  to  denote  the  pres- 
ent existence  or  the  disturbance  of  thb  harmony  of  relations  ;  just  as 
when  the  healthy  eye,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  residing  within  it, 
perceives  objects  in  the  sun-light,  or  when  it  is  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  disease.  All  punishments  are  means  of  purification,  ordained  by 
divine  love  with  a  view  to  purge  rational  beings  from  moral  evil,  and  to 
restore  them  back  ag^n  to  that  communion  with  God  which  corres- 
ponds to  their  nature.  God  would  not  have  permitted  the  existence 
of  evil,  unless  he  had  foreseen  that  by  the  redemption,  all  rational 
beings  would  in  the  end,  according  to  their  destination,  attain  to  the 
same  blessed  fellowship  ivith  himself.* 

In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  was  closely 
connected  with  the  fundamental  views  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  con- 
cerning the  two  great  periods  in  the  development  of  the  rational 
creation,  and  concerning  the  final  end  of  the  redemption,  whereby  the 
immutability  of  a  divine  hfe  should  take  the  place  of  that  mutability 
and  exposure  to  temptation,  which  had  before  prevailed  in  the  entire 
rational  creation.  Moral  evil  appeared  here,  in  fact,  as  a  universally 
necessary  point  of  transition  for  the  development  of  freedom.^  Diodo- 
rus  of  Tarsus  had  already  unfolded  this  doctrine  in  his  work  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  on  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  (jrepi  awovo/uof,) 
and  Theodore  exhibited  it  in  his  commentary  on  the  ^        '   "    "^ 


'Though  in   the   writings   of  Didjmns  "'Si^rbii  ir^ofir™  rCm   Sc'ii^  aya&av  j^ 

which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  opyini  dvai,  ilM,'  oAw  ayyua  two.  npooiperoik 

are  no   dislinct   traces   lo  be  found  of  the  Ttri.  ^n^air  Soxda. 

doctrine  of  restoration,  (amwoTaoraaif,)  yet  '  As  this  doctrine  stands  60  closely  con- 
in  the  work  De  trinitate  pnhlished  by  ^^in■  nected  with  Gregory's  whole  system  of 
garelli  (Bologna,  J769|  an  intimation  of  faith,  it  belongs  among  the  worst  examples 
this  kind  may  be  fonnd  in  his  esposi^oD  of  an  arbitrary  caprice,  regardless  of  history, 
and  application  of  the  passage  in  Philipp.  when  Germanns,  patriani  of  Constantino' 
3;  10,  where  in  reference  to  the  KOrapMrio  pie  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  ^rairodoTi- 
na  well  as  to  the  Mjeio,  he  speaks  of  the  jiSf  or  ui«i5£urof,en(teaYoredtD  showthatall 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  which  ex-  the  passages  in  Gregory's  writings,  r^erring 
tends  to  the  salvation  of  all ;  see  I.  III.  c  to  this  doctrine,  were  interpolated  by  here- 
10-36S,  tics.    SeePhol.  cod.  233. 

2  As  for  example,  in'bis  exposition  of  "  See  above  p.  657. 

1  Corinth.  15:  as,  in  his  Mjuf  jtonjaTjrutof,  ^Extracta  from    these   writings   by   the 

c.  8  and  35,  in  his  tj-act  on  the  boqI  and  on  Nestorian  bishop  Soiomon  of  Baihoia,  in 

the  resurrection,  in  his  tract  on  the  early  the  thirteenth  cenlnrj,  in  Aiiemani,  T  III. 

death  of  children.  P.  I.  f.  323,  24 ;  comp  the  fourth  of  Theo- 
VOL.  11,                              57" 
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these  writings  tliey  adduced  many  other  special  reasons  against  tho 
eternity  of  punishment.  "  If  the  rewards  of  eternity  so  far  exceed 
good  works  and  the  hrief  period  of  life,  ought  not  the  punishments 
much  more  to  be  overcome  by  the  divine  mercy.  God  would  not 
revive  the  wicked  at  the  resurrection,  if  they  must  needs  suffer  only 
punishment  without  reformation."  They  believed  they  found  anintima- 
■  tion  that  the  degree  of  punishment  would  be  „ proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  sin  in  Luke  12  :  47  ;  Matth.  5  :  26.  From  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Theodore  it  also  necessarily  follows,  though  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  own  on  that  point,  that  as  the  antitheaia  of  those 
two  periods  wasassumedbyhim  to  embrace  generally  the  entire  rational 
creation,  he  must  therefore  have  extended  the  restoration  to  fallen 
spirits  as  well  as  to  mankind. 

3.  Opposite  Theological  Ttmdenctes  tvMch  arose  out  of  the  after- 
workinys  of  the  Oriye^iistie  dilutes. 

"We  have  still  to  mention  a  series  of  controversies  which  are  more 
loosely  connected  with  the  history  of  particular  doctrines,  and  which 
form  a  whole  of  themselves,  —  the  renewed  controversies  concerning 
Origen,  respecting  whose  relation  to  the  theological  development  of 
this  period  we  have  spoken  already  in  the  general  introduction.  We 
perceive  in  these  disputes,  first,  the  struggle  of  that  more  free  theologi- 
cal tendency  which  started  from  Origen,  with  that  other  more  narrow 
tendency  clmging  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine,  which  from 
the  beginning  stood  opposed  to  the  Origenistic  school,  as  the  struggle 
of  a  more  fleshly  with  a  more  spiritual  tendency  in  tlie  mode  of  appre- 
hending Christianity.  But  the  theological  interest  of  these  contro- 
versies was  soon  lost  in  contests  of  another  kmd,  partaking  more  of  a 
secular  than  of  a  spiritual  interest ;  but  then  these  controversies  gain 
another  important  dgnificance  for  us,  in  that  they  exhibit  to  us  a 
hero  of  the  faith,  who,  unsubdued  by  all  persecutioi^  and  sufferings, 
manfully  contended  with  spiritual  weapons  agEunst  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  which  grew  out  of  the  confusion  of  things  spiritual  witli 
things  temporal. 

Orit^en,  long  since  pronounced  a  heretic  in  the  Western  church,  was 
scarcely  known  among  tho  Western  theologians  except  by  name,  while 
those  of  the  East  were  forming  different  parties  in  their  various  judg- 
ments concerning  him.  He  had  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  who 
agreed  with  him  in  aU  his  peculiar  views,  while  there  were  other  blind 
zealots,  who  looked  upon  him  hi  no  other  light  than  as  the  father  of 
all  heresies.  There  were  otiiers,  again,  holding  the  middle  ground  be- 
twixt these  two  parties,  who,  acknowledging  his  merits  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  theology,  without  overlooking  his  defects,  sought  with 
moderation  and  freedom  of  spirit  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  in 
his  writings  and  doctrines.     As  the  Ariaiis  could  find  many  things  in 

dore'8  BKcerpts  in  Marius  Merrator.     In  Bnt  tliongh  such  traces  OMurred  in  Ihis 

Theodore's  commentajy  on  the  gospel  of  commeatsiy,  yet,  na  a  matter  of  course, 

John,  so  far  as  it  remans  to  us,  there  are  passugca  of  this  kind  were  not  received  into 

also  to  be  found  traces  of  this  doctrine,  the  caienie 
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the  worts  of  Origen  which  seemed  to  furnish  them  with  a  foothold  for 
their  attaflks  against  the  Nieene  creed ;  as  thej  appealed,  whether 
rightly  or  jvrongly,  to  many  of  hie  assertions  as  justifying  their  own 
views  ;  as  the  system  of  the  Semi-Ariaos  properly  derived  its  origin 
from  this  father ;  all  these  circumstances  would  tend  to  place  him  in 
an  unfavorahle  light.  The  Marcellua  of  Ancyra,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies,  was  the  first  to 
attack  Origen  on  this  particular  aide.  He  represented  him  aa  the 
author  of  Arianism.  He  accused  him  of  having  stood  forth  as  a  theo- 
logical writer  while  he  was  still  too  crude,  and  after  studying  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  much  more  than  the  Bible,  whence 
be  mixed  up  foreign  Platonic  doctrines  with  the  Christian  scheme  of 
faith.^  He  very  unjustly  reproaches  hun,  for  having  commenced  his 
work  ntpE  cipjuv  with  the  same  words  with  which  Plato  begins  liis  Gorgias ; 
though  these  words  in  Origen,  owing  to  the  connection  in  which  they 
occur,  receive  an  entirely  different  and  decidedly  Christian  sense,  as 
Eusebius,  the  defender  of  Origen,  very  properly  remarks.  He  objects 
that  Origen  gave  this  work  a  title  borrowed  from  the  philosophical  use 
of  language ;  whence  he  draws  the  arbitrary  conclusion,  that  the 
subject-matter,  therefore,  was  derived  from  the  same  fountain-head, 
namely,  from  the  Greek  philosopliy.  The  great  point-with  Marcelius 
was,  to  preserve  unalloyed  the  simple  doctrine  of  scripture,  which  led 
him  also  to  oppose,  generally,  the  too  high  authority  ascribed  to  the 
older  fathers,  and  to  admit  of  no  other  evidence,  in  matters  of  faith, 
than  that  of  the  sacred  scriptures.^  But  other  eminent  church-teachers, 
as,  for  mstance,  Athanaaius,  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  Ariana 
wrongly  cited  Origen  as  on  their  side.  Didymua  of  Alexandria  defended 
the  authority  of  Origen,  whose  whole  system  he  had  adopted,  so  far  as 
it  did  not  stand  in  express  contradiction  with  that  which  had  been  set- 
tled and  determmed  in  the  doctrinal  controversies.^     Basil  of  Casarea 

1  'On  SpTi  TOB  KOTil  f cJocrafiov  anoiTiir  though  not  gronnclcii  in  the  nse  of  langu'aee 
futdijuamv  jtal  TOif  Seioic  6/u?^ai  ir/wtllop  among  the  iihorch-teochera,  jat  is  so  in  the 
rvof  fcyof  "p*  i'WiiKp^o6r''">'7P''*""'""°-  original  signification  of  the  terms.  His 
J^i/Ff  cjf  Siik  rd  iTftU  Kul  ^iXoTt/iuii  i^c  e^u^cv  remarfeable  words  are :  TS  -yap  ToS  %/utrof 
wauliiFcKUf,  ■fluTTW  loS  ieonTof  up^fvof  ivojua  1%  ivBpumviic  fjeroi  fioii'MK  re  Kai 
imypi^a',  iiro  ruv  rfff  fOoooftiot  irapu^l  yvi^/aii.  'On  Si  ToOd'  oinif  ijEi,  jiapTOpd 
'AoyuB  Koi  Tivii  ii  aiiroOf  ai  KaXui;  yeypa^c.  /lev  i//ilv  InaWSr  f)  doyuani^  Tuv  laTpuv  rlxt^, 
Enseb.  c.  Maroellum,  lib.  I.f.  23.  Compare  (contradistinoUon  of  dogmalJats  and  empir- 
willilhiawhacwehave  sdd  in  the  first  vol-  ira,)/(nprv/«i  (K  ri  i^v^i^^uvsoAovui™, 
uma  (p.  698)  respecting  the  intellectnul  'On  &  xai  rH '^^t^TV  io^iarraen  iiai  vvi> 
traLnins  of  Ori"«n.  Soy/iara  (royiiT^TOV  Mysrai,  oMeva  ayvodv 

2  The  Arian''Asteriu3,  whom  Marcellua  ol/uii.  In  reference  to  the  first,  Eusebius 
controverted,  hud  appealed  in  defense  of  opposed  to  him  the  pasaage  in  Dent.  32:  7, 
iiis  doctrine  to  the  aayiia  irepi  ^eoC,  Sn-tp  nl  which,  falsely  applied  as  it  was,  had  still 
aoipCrana  iw  miripmi  &ne^avTO.  There  beeonie  classical  on  this  point;  and  in  vefcr- 
were  here  two  things  calculated  to  revolt  ence  10  the  use  of  Ihe  term  %/ia,  he  opposed 
Muicellus,  who  was  BO  lealous  in  mainlain-  lo  him  the  passage  in  Ephes,  2;  15,  where 
in"  the  sole  and  exelnsive  authority  of  the  ha  explained  (he  word  Soypam  as  referrmg 
divine  word;  that  he  should  call  ham^i  to  the  doctrines,  of  Christianity;  thon^,  in 
teachers  fathers  and  ^ve  to  their  declara-  fad,  it  must  neaessarily  be  understood  of 
lions  the  honor  which  is  due  to  the  sacred  Ilia  dogmas  of  the  law,  and  hence  was  a 
scriptures  alone,  and  that  he  should  emploj  tcstimonj;  rather  in  fiivor  of  Marcelius  than 
the  term  ioy/ia  to  denote  the  divine  doctrine,  against  him. 

He  miikes  a  distinction  between  ^of  iStio;  »  For  the  rest,  the  remark  we  made  on 
and  ioy/ia  avOpomroii  ■  a  distinction  which,    page  349  concerning  (he  revolnuon  of  the 
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OOy  OBIGEHISTIC  DISPUTES.      EPIPHANIUS. 

and  Gregory  Nanzianaen  published,  as  tlie  result  of  their  eomraon 
atudiea,  a  Chrestomath^  from  the  writings  of  Origeu,  ivith  a  view  to 
the  diffiision  of  his  spiritual  ideas,  and  particulary  of  his  principles  of 
interpretation,^  Origen  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  theolo^cal  system  Bet  forth  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  which  we 
meet  oace  more  with  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  great  church- 
father,  although  Gregory  was  a  perfectly  independent  theolo^an,  and 
reproduced,  with  the  freshness  of  ori^nal  thought,  whatever  he  learnt 
from  the  labors  of  others. 

Among  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  there  were,  in  the  fourth 
century,  two  parties  of  opposite  spiritual  bents,  who  also  stood  opposed 
to  each  other  in  their  judgment  of  Origen.  One  of  these  parties,  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  limited  inteUectual  culture,  and  confined  to  a  rude, 
fleshly  mode  of  apprehendmg  divine  things,  hated  Origen  as  the  zealous 
opponent  of  this  tendency.  The  venerated  Pachomius^  warned  his 
msciples  most  of  all  against  the  writings  of  Origen,  because  the  latter 
was  more  dangerous  than  other  heretics,  since  under  the  pretence  of 
expounding  the  holy  scriptures,  he  introduced  into  them  his  own 
erroneous  doctrines.  The  monks  of  the  other  class,  who  were  possessed 
of  more  cultivated  minds,  and  of  a  more  contemplative  mystical  bent, 
entertiuned  a  high  respect  for  Origen,  in  whose  works  they  found  ample 
nourishment  for  their  own  spiritual  tendency. 

Among  the  former  class  of  monks  an  individual  had  received  his 
education,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  these  disputes, 
stood  in  high  estimation  on  accomit  of  the  zeal  for  piety  and  orthodoxy 
which  he  had  displayed  for  a  long  series  of  years.  This  was  Epiphar 
nius.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  village 
of  Besanduk,  belon^ng  to  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Eleutheropoiis  in 
Palestine.^  He  had  been  educated  among  those  Egyptian  monks  for  the 
monastic  life,  and  their  narrow  intellectual  culture  was  transmitted  to 
him  Aftei  this  he  retined  home  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
became  suf  enntendent  of  a  cl  ister  which  he  founded  near  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  m  the  year  3Li7  bishop  of  Salamis,  then  called  Uon- 
stantii  metiopohs  of  the  island  ot  Cyprus.  His  writings  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  extensive  lealmg,  but  quite  deficient  in  criticism 
ani  in  logt,al  arrmgement  — }osse3sed  of  sincere  piety,  but  also  of  a 
verj  narrow  dogmatit,-!!  sput  — a  man  who  was  altogether  unable  to 
distinguish  es  ent  ils  from  non  ca<ie  tials  in  doctrinal  differences,  —  the 
letter  trom  the  apint  in  modes  f  ai  prehendiDg  the  scheme  of  faith,  and 
who  would  be  very  ready  to  discem  a  dangerous  heresy  in  every 
opinion  on  matters  of  faith  that  deviated  from  the  one  which  commonly 
prevailed ;  —  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that,  to  such  a  man,  Origen, 
whom  he  was  incapable  of  nnderstanding,  would  appear  as  the  most 

Alexaadriansijirif  holds  good  alsoofDidv-  Ihe  mystical  theology,  as  it  aflerwanls  ap. 

mns,  as  he  exhibits  himself  in  his  work  De  pears  in  the  wiitiniis  of  tlie  l*si;udo-Dio- 

trinilate.     He  forms  ati  important  link  in  njsins. 

the  development  of  the  scheme  pecu^tar  to  ^  The  (filonaXia, 

Ihe  Alesandiians,  as  it  subsequently  ex-  '  See  vol.  II,  p,  236. 

pressed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Antio-  '  Sozom.  VI.  3a 

chian  ByBtemj  and  also  in  the  formatign  of 
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Jangerons  of  false  teadiers ;  as,  in  fact,  in  his  description  and  critique 
of  the  heresies,  he  considered  it  especially  necessary  to  warn  his 
readers  agdnst  him. 

A  second  eminent  teacher  of  the  church,  who  took  part  in  these 
controversies,  was  Jerome,  a  person  of  great  merit,  on  account  of  his 
researches  in  biblical  literature  and  the  pains  he  took  to  promote  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  scriptures  among  the  people  of  the  West, 
That  he  was  animated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  ia 
evinced  by  the  unwearied  labors  of  his  long  life,  for  which,  during  his 
own  life-time,  he  was  rewarded  from  many  q'uartei-s  only  with  mgratitude. 
But  his  better  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  great  iJefects  of  bis 
chaTUCter,by  his  mean  passions,  his  easily  oifended  vanity,  his  love  of 
controversy  and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed  under  the  garb 
of  humility.  His  letters  and  other  writings  testify,  beyond  doubt,  that 
he  knew  how  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  others  many  great  truths 
of  practical  Christianity,  which,  from  the  want  of  Christian  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-control,  he  omitted  to  set  before  himself,  and  apply  to  his 
own  case,  on.  the  proper  occasions.  Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  at  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Ufa  and  labors  of  this  remarkable  man,  down  to 
the  time  when  he  took  part  in  these  controvStsies. 
_  Jerome  was  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Panno- 
nia,^  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  in  the  year  S31,  though 
other  marks  and  evidences  seem  id  point  to  a  date  some  ten  years  later. 
At  Rome,  where  the  celebrated  grammarian  Donatus  was  his  teacher, 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  literary  education,  and  there,  also, 
he  at  an  eariy  age  received  baptism.  After  various  joumies,  winch 
be  was  induced  to  undertake  in  part  by  bis  love  of  knowledge,  he 
enjoyed  for  some  time  at  Antioch  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Apol- 
linaris,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  desert  of 
Chalcis  in  Syria.  The  inward  conflicts  which  had  led  him  to  seek  the 
life  of  seclusion,  were  in  his  case  but  rendered  the  more  violent  in  this 
solitude.  He  had,  until  now,  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the. study 
of  the  ancient  authors,  many  of  whom  he  had  taken  along  with  him 
from  Eome.  That  he  should  find  in  them  a  good  deal  which  was 
unsuited  to  his  then  ascetic  bent  of  mind,  may  be  well  conceived.  It 
is  easy  to  explain  also,  how,  in  this  disturbed,  legal  tone  of  mind,  his 
conscience  would  upbraid  him  on  account  of  his  employing  so  much  of 
his  time  on  pagan  hterature.  In  the  opinions  entertained  of  this  latter, 
we  find  in  this  period  the  most  opposite  errors.  While  some, —  either 
through  a  misconceived  zeal,  which,  especially  in  such  transition-epochs 
of  the  inner  life,  wherein  the  might  of  Christian  consciousness  asserted 
itself  in  a  decided  manner,  might  easily  arise,  or  through  mental  indo- 
lence, which  sought  concealment  under  the  guise  of  piety, — were  induced 
absolutely  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  ancient  literature  as  something 
that  belonged  to  Satan's  kingdom,  there  were  at  Home  ecclesiastics 
who  studied  the  ancient  authors   even  to  the  neglect  of  holy  writ.^ 

^Aeconling  to  the  conjecture  of  some,  =  As  Jerome  complaina  in  his  letter  to  the 
Sti-idova  ia  Ilungary,  on  Ilie  boundaries  of  Roman  bishop  Dainiisus,ep.  146,  (according 
SiJiia-  to  Jlartiana;, T.  III. f,  160:)  Atnuncsaeef 
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The  medium  between  these  two  opposite  mistakes  was  held  by  such 
men  as  Augustin,  who,  in  his  Guide  to  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
says  that  every  (iiing  true  and  good  should  be  appropriat<?d  to  the 
service  of  Christianity ;  and  that  even  from  the  Pagans  should  be  taken 
the  silver  and  gold,  which,  in  truth,  they  had  not  themselves  created, 
but  only  brought  to  light  out  of  the  stores  of  an  omnipresent  provi- 
dence.^ 

Now,  when  Jerome,  in  the  midst  of  the  severe  ascetic  discipline  to 
which  he  subjected  himself,  felt  his  conscience  reproach  him  oe  account 
of  the  predilection  he  had  hitherto  shown  for  the  Pagan  literature,  we 
may  easily  explain  how  it  might  happen,  that  in  a  violent  attack  of 
fever  brought  on  by  his  rigid  austerities  and  his  abstinence  from  food 
in  the  Quadrigesimal  fasts,  his  thoughts  should  shape  themselves  into 
that  vision,  which,  by  his  own  fault  and  that  of  his  later  antagonist, 
Ruflnns,  became  magnified  to  an  undue  importance.  He  thought  that 
he  appeared  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  "Wben,  to  the  question 
put  to  him,  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  it  was  said, "  thou  art  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronean  ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy 
heart  also ; "  and  under  the  infliction  of  the  lash,  he  made  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  take  into  hi#  hand  another  pagan  book.  This  oath  he 
assuredly  did  not  consider  himself  bound  strictly  to  keep,  as  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  accurate  quotations  from  ancient  authors  in  his  writ- 
ings;—  unless  we  credit  the  solemn  assurance  of  Jerome  himself,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  perjury  brought  against  him  by  Rufinus,  that 
he  made  all  these  citations  simply  from  memory.  Possibly  he  differed 
in  his  own  judgment  respecting  thb  vision  in  different  moods  of  mind, 
passions,  and  situations.  Where  he  wished  to  dissuade  from  the  read- 
mg  of  the  heathen  authors,  he  represented  this  as  being  a  supernatural 
vision,^  and  thus  furnished  Rufinus  a  good  reason  for  accusing  him  of 
self-contradiction  and  of  perjury .^  And  Jerome  could  adduce  nothing 
in  his  own  vindication,  except  first,  that  he  had  really  read  no  pagan 
author,  smce  his  conversion,  and  cited  every  thing  from  mere  memory,  — 
a  statement  against  which  Rufinus  could  urge  many  plausible  objec- 

dotes  Dei,  omissis  evangeliis  et  prophetia,  an  anchorite,  in  reference  lo  hia  peculiar 

videas  comiediaa  legere.  purpose  of  life,  because  he  spent  liis  time 

1  Quod  eorara  tanqnam  aurum  et  argen-  chiefly  in  reading  the  pagan  wiileis.    Lib. 

turn,  qnod  non  ipsi  instjtuerunt,  sed  de  qui-  I.  ep.  63. 

husdani  quasi  metailia  divince  providentiie,  '  Ep.  IS  ad  Enstochium,  where  he  ad- 

qnss  ubique  infiisa  est,  eruernnt.    De  doc-  duces  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  thing 

rrina  Christiana,  I.  II.  4  60.    Hera  belongs  the  liventes  acapnias,  and  thai  ha  plagas 

also  the  advice  whieh  Isidore  of  Peiusium  senaisse  post  somnnm.    Which,  in  oasehe 

gives  to  an  anagnost  in  the  conrse  of  train-  remembers  rightlj,  still  admits  of  bchig 

ing  for  the  apiritnai  office.    He  would  most  easily  explained. 

profit  himself  and  others,  if  he  de-voted  hia  '  Kufin  says  in  hia  iacecHva  against  Je- 

whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scrip-  romo,  I II.  t.  285,  T.  V.  ed.  Martianay,  not 

lnres,bntHt  the  same  lime  also  appropriated  without  truth:  EelegantucnnnoqMffijo  quw 

what  he  conid  male  use  of  from  the  ancient  scrlbit,  si  nna  ejus  opens  pagina  est,  qn^ 

literature  in  the  service   of   Christianity,  non  enm  iterum  Ciceronianura  pronunciet^ 

iaov  xph"'!'"^   ^ft   'W'   ifuflei'  TOMtdiOTUf,  ubi  non  dicat :  sed  TuUins  noster,  sed  Flac- 

fimrtp   7  itiXhrra,  ipe^fmio;,  irolM  yip  cas  noster,  sed  Maro.    Jam  vero  Chrysip- 

ipiT^  Ivisev  jre^oo^«o5t    Lib.  II.  ep.  pum  el  Aristidem,  Empedoclem  et  cietera 

3.    Among  the  Greek  chnrch-teachers  such  Gnecorum   anetorum   nomina,  ul   doctna 

views  were  by  no  means  nncommon.     The  videatiir  et  plurimfe  lectionis,  tanquara  fu- 

aboTO-meiitionad  Isidore,  however,  censuica  mos  et  nebulas  kctoribus  spargit. 
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tions ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ivholo  was  but  a  dream,  and  what  was 
done  in  a  dream  was  a  thing  of  no  acoounc.^  This  little  trait  is  not 
withont  its  importance,  as  opening  a  glimpse  into  the 'character  of 
Jerome.  Veracity  or  untruat worthiness  of  character  is  often  imiicated 
in  the  plainest  manner  by  the  merest  triSea. 

As  other  monks  endeavored  to  occupy  the  lower  powers  of  nature  on 
various  kinds  of  haadicraife,  and  thereby  to  escape  many  inward  temp- 
tations, so  Jerome  chose,  instead  of  these,  a  kind  of  discipline  which 
came  nearer  to  his  calling,  and  from  which  he  could  gain  more  that  would 
be  profitable  to  the  church.  He  learnt  from  a  Jew  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.'* He  was  afterwards  ordained  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch ;  and, 
between  the  years  379  and  380,  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople, 
drawn  by  the  invitation  of  Gregory  Nanzianzen.  By  the  latter,  his 
attention  was  first  particularly  directed  to  Origen,  of  whose  exegetical 
writings  he  from  this  time  forward  availed  himself  in  many  ways,  and 
of  whose  homilies  he  translated  several  into  Latin.  Then  he  journeyed 
to  Rome  in  382,  on  a  visit  to  the  bishop  Damasus,  with  whom  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  already  entered  into  friendly  relations,  and  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  his  various  knowledge  by  making  him  his 
secretary  and  adviser  in  church  matters ;  by  which  oiJice  he  must  have 
become  very  accurately  versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  as  the  most 
important  passed  through  his  own  haads.^  Here  he  gained  many  enthu- 
eiastic  friends,  but  made  also  many  violent  enemies.  As  a  promoter 
of  monastieiam  in  a  country  where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved,  in  the 
great  capital,  where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came  into  collision 
with  the  propensities  and  interests  of  many,  he  could  not  fail  even  on 
ibis  score  to  incur  the  hatred  of  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ; 
and  as  he  induced  ladies  and  maidens  of  the  noblest  families,  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic  life  with  which  he  inspired  them,  to  forsake 
their  worldly  relations,  and  in  some  cases  to  retire  to  a  life  of  sohtude  in 
Palestine,  so  by  this  means  he  vexed  and  irritated  some  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  Rome.  To  these  occasions  of  offence  must  be  added 
the  strong  contrast  of  his  erudition  with  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  many  of  the  Koman  clergy,  which  superiority  Jerome,  in  his 
usual  way,  took  no  pains  to  hide,  but  on  the  other  hand  endeavored 
to  make  them  feel ;  and  also  the  peculiarly  sarcastic  manner  in  which 
he  exposed  and  chastised  the  faults  of  the  worldly  minded  clergy  m 
Rome,  particularly  in  a  widely  circulated  letter  addressed  to  the  nun 
Eustochium  —  so  that  Rufinus  afterwards  accused  him  of  puttmg 
I  into  the  hands  of  the  Pagans  againist  the  Chnstians  *    But 


•  Hecc  diceram,  si  qnippiam  vigilana  prO'  fratri,  qui  ex  Eebrffia  erEfliderBt,  me  m  dis 

mississem  ;  rnino  autem  novum  impudenliie  ciplinam  deilL    Ep.  S5  (or  4)  ad  BDsUcum 

genus  objicil  mihi  soninium  menni.    Sed  '  Jerome  ep.  11  (or  91)  ad  AeeriiLhiam 

tauien   qui   somnium   criminator,   audial  Cum  in  chnrtis  eecleiiaslicis  juiaremDa 

Stophecarum  voces,  aomniis  non  esse  ore-  mssura  et  orientis  atque  ocoidentia  sj  nodicis 

endum.    Adv.  Bniin.  1.  L  f.  38S,  T.  IV.  ed.  consaltalionibas  lesponderem 

Martianay.  '  RqfinuB  I.  IL  inveclir    Ea  qnte  gentilea 

''  Incenliva  vitiornm  ardoremque  nalura  falso  in  nos  conferre  cnmina  pulabantnr, 

ferre  nou  polerain,  quern  qnum  crebris  je-  isle  vera  esse,  imo  mnlto  pejora  a  no'lua 

jnniis  frangcrcm,  menstamcneo^itationiiiiia  geri  quain  illi  criminabantur  aaaeru  t     Cer 

lestuabsl.    Ad  quam  edomandam  cuidam  tiunl;  an  nnjust  charge 
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as  lonf  aa  Daraasus  lived,  Jerome  was  sufficiently  protected  by  hia 
authonty.  But,  as  he  died  in  the  year  384,  and  his  successor  Siricius 
seems  not  to' have  been  so  favorably  disposed  towards  Jerome,  he 
saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  great  number  of  his 
enemies,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  Babylon,  as  he  ivaa 
accustomed' from  this  time  forth  to  denominate  Rome.^ 

Bethlehem,  the  place  of  resort  for  many  monks,  now  became  the 
seat  of  hia  activity,  where,  under  his  guidance,  young  men  were  edu- 
cated in  sacred  studies,  and  where,  hy  the  composition  of  his  volummous 
works,  relating  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  he 
made  himself  extremely  useful  to  the  whole  Western  church.  The  like 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Oriental  church  by  Origen, 
in  correcting  the  original  text  of  the  Hew  Testament  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old,  Jerome  rendered  to  the  West  by  his  corrections 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  now  become  greatly  distorted  by  the 
blending  together  of  different  translations,  the  mixing  up  with  each 
other  of  the  different  gospels,  and  the  ignorance  of  transcribers.^  Sum- 
moned to  the  task  by  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus,  who  perceived  the 
need  of  such  a  correction  of  the  text,  he  had  already,  while  at  Rome, 
emended  the  translation  of  the  gospels,  and  completed  the  same  task  on 
the  ver^on  of  the  Psalms.  At  Bethlehem,  supported  by  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen,  \vhich  he  obtained  from  the  library  at  Caesarea,  he  extended 
this  work  to  the  whole  Bible.  Even  this  was  a  bold  undertaking;  by 
which  he  must  expose  himself  to  be  loaded  with  reproaches  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  which  thej  identified  with  a^  pious 
simplicity,^  were  wont  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditional 
text,  however  necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They  were  very 
ready  to  see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text  which  was  known  to  them, 
a  falsification,  without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  reason  of  the 
alteration.*  And,  yet,  here  he  had  in  hk  favor  the  authority  of  a  Ro- 
man bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  in  this  case  it  was  impos^ble  to 
oppose  to  him  a  translation  established  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  text  hitherto  received. 

But  he  must  have  given  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful  under- 
taking, via :  a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  translation,  which  before  this  had  alone  been  regarded, 
but  according  to  the  Hebrew.  This  appeared  to  many,  even  of  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece  of 
impiety  —  to  pretend  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  better  than  the 

lEp-99adAMllnm,w]ien  ins  P  ffllonim       d  cipulos  asserentea,  qnnsi 

eml.ark;OHi,utdeBabyloneHiero  -mm           to  ea               EinJiilsciemit.  Ep.  102 

resrediar.    And  in  tlie  preface  TO  '*^            ""^          -      ,    t,                  n  ■ 

laSon  of  the  iract  by  Dldymus  on  H                  rom       h      refacelo  Damasns ;  Quia 

Spirit;  Cum  ill  Bahylone  rereare  nr          m               pa  ter  vel  indoetus,  earn  in 

'  '              colonus.  m       assumaerit,  el  a   saUva 


a  Tot  exemplaria  quot  codices  m      m       m   berit,  viderit   discrepare 

roiue,  ep.  125  ad  Damasnin.  tatim  erumpet  in  voeea ; 

8  A  class  of  men  widely  diffused  m              ram   damans  esse  sacrilegnm, 

"Western  ciinrcli,asainBtwhon  ^  '    '"  "■''" 


oanjr 


excellent  things  in  defen 


ploying  science  in  the  service  of  t 
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seventy  inspired  interpretei-s,  —  belter  thm  the  Apostles  who  liad  fol- 
lowed this  translation,  and  who  would  have  given  another  translation 
if  they  had  considered  it  to  be  oeceesarj  —  to  allow  one's  self  to  he  so 
misled  by  Jews,  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament !  ^ 

At  that  time  there  waa  formed  in  and  about  Jerusalem  a  jioble  soci- 
ety of  like-minded  theologians,  who  agreed  together  in  their  zeil  foi  the 
advancement  of  theological  science.  With  Jerome  lived,  on  ttrma  of 
the  most  intimate  union,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  presbyter  Rufiims 
of  Aquileia,  who  was  residing  at  Jerusalem  with  the  bishop  John,  with 
■whom  he  stood  in  the  most  friendly  relations.  All  three  shared  m  the 
same  love  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  Jerome  had  indeed  sought  to 
make  several  of  his  works  more  widely  known  in  the  Western  church 
by  means  of  translations,  and  had  in  his  prefaces  spoken  of  him  witli 
the  greatest  admiration.  The  spiritual  bent  of  Jerome  was  beyond  til 
question  quite  different  from  that  of  Origen.  Certainly,  he  had  ne\er 
made  himself  master  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system ;  as,  in  general,  he 
Traa  destitute^  of  the  mental  impulse  to  form  a  system.  His  jecuhar 
intellectual  discernment  was  directed  rather  on  particulars  thin  on  the 
genera!  principles.  _  And  it  might  be  for  this  very  reason,  that  in  mak 
ing  use  of  Origen  m  his  biblical  commentaries,  he  adopted  seietal  of 
his  expositions,  which  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  agree  neither  with  hit> 
own  other  views  of  the  faith  nor  with  the  dominant  church  system,  with- 
out deeming  it  necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  wai-ning  until  hia  attention 
had  been  directed  by  oUiers  to  this  opposition  of  views.  But  free  and 
unfettered  as  Jerome  was  on  this  side,  while  he  was  left  to  himself,  he 
could,  nevertheless,  easily  be  made  narrow  and  confined  by  causes  with- 
out himself,  when  anything  waa  pointed  out  to  him  which  was  opposed 
to^  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  and  be  had  reason  to  apprehend  he 
might  be  suspected  of  any  such  thing  himself.  Anxiously  sohcitous 
for  the  reputation  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  on  this  side  extremely  sen- 
Eiitive. 

Now,  it  happened  about  the  year  394,  that  among  the  many  who 
made  the  pilgrimage  from  the  West  to  tho  holy  cities  in  Palestine,  sev- 
eral of  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church  scheme  of  doctrine,  such 
as  Aterbius,  and  still  later  Vigilantius,  were  among  the  number.  They 
had  always  been  used  to  hear  Origen  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  false  teachers,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  him ;  and 
hence  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  when  they  were  compelled  to  observe 
that  the  writings  of  this  father  were  here  so  much  read,  and  that  his 
name  was  held  in  such  high  veneration.  These  zealots  then  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  free  utterance  to  their  fears.  The  bishop  John  and 
Rufinus  were  not  so  ready  to  g^ve  way  and  indulge  these  people  as  Je- 
rome was.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  latter,  to  take  care  that 
no  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy  should  be  whispered  in  the  Roman  and 
Western  church.     He  was  ready  therefore  to  justify  himself  by  join- 

■^  All    Ihia   Itufinna   Etreiiuouslr   urges    ipara  legem   perverlere   in    aliuil,  qnam 
Msinst  Jerame  in  the  second  book  of  Ilia    Apostoli  tradiderunt. 
Invective:  Lttod  nefas  quomoilo  expiabititr, 
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in"'  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  false  doctrines  of  Origen, 
which  he  might  do  without  relinquishing  his  own  convictions,  though, 
were  it  not  for  this  outward  challenge,  he  would  never,  perhaps,  have 
felt  himself  constrained  to  do  any  such  thing.  Subsequent  to  this  lime 
Jerome  was  more  cautious,  it  is  true,  in  expressing  his  judgments  con- 
cerning Origen ;  but  he  still  continued  to  declare  himself  respecting 
him  with  a  wise  moderation,  saying,  that,  on  the  maxim  of  Paul,  which 
directs  us  to  prove  all  tlungs  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  the  same  use  of  Origen  as  he  did  of  other  biblical 
expositors,  appropriating  what  was  valuable  in  his  writings,  while  he 
avoided  his  errors. 

Yet  he  makes  it  quite  manifest,  that  if  no  mid-way  course  could  be 
allowed  to  exist  betwixt  the  extravagant  admirers  and  the  all-condemn- 
ing opponents  of  Origen,  he  would  prefer  joining  himself  to  the  latter, 
because  they  were  the  most  pious.  ^  On  this  principle  Jerome  actu- 
ally proceeded,  yielding  to  the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  and  espousing  their 
side,  since  they  would  allow  of  no  neutrality  and  no  middle  ground. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  also  sources  of  personal  _  irritation,  the 
influence  of  which,  m  a  person  of  his  sensitive  and  passionate  temper, 
easily  intermingled  with  the  doctrinal  interest. 

The  cry  agjwost  the  Origenistic  heresies  at  Jerusalem  alarmed  and 
disturbed  the  aged  Epiphanius,  who,  in  respect  to  such  matters,  was  as 
excitable  as  he  was  credulous.  He  came  himself  to  Jerusalem  in 
394,  where  he  was  received  by  the  populace  with  great  demonstrations 
of  respect,  and,  as  was  alleged  against  him  by  the  bishop  John,  gave 
way  perhaps  too  much  to  these  respectful  attentions.  He  strenuously 
insisted,  in  his  interviews  with  the  bishop  John,  that  he  ought  to  con- 
demn Origen,  the  father  of  Arius  and  of  all  other  heresies.  The 
bishop  explfuned  that  he  was  aocustomed  in  reading  Origen  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  but  he  avoided  entering  into  any  doctrinal  in- 
vestigations with  Epiphanius,  whose  prejudices  he  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  overcome,  and  with  whom  he  could  hardly  have  come  to 
any  understanding  on  this  'matter.  Epiphanius,  however,  preached  a 
discourse,  in  which  be  mveighed  with  great  warmth  against  the  defend- 
ers of  Origen's  false  doctrines,  so  that,  as  it  was  doubtless  well  under- 
stood whom  he  meant,  disturbances  were  to  be  apprehended.  The 
bishop  John  warned  him,  therefore,  through  his  arch-deacon,  during 
the  delivering  of  the  sermon.  Afterwards  John  himself  preached 
against  the  anthropomorpbites.  Epiphanius  next  mounted  the  pulpit 
and  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  anthropomorphism ;  but  declared 
that  it  was  necessary  also  to  condemn  the  Origenists. 

Displeased  with  what  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  at  Jerusalem  the  Origenistic  party  was 
dominant,  he  betook  himself  to  the  monks  at  Bethlehem,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  unbounded.  He  warned  them  against  having  any  fellow- 
ship with  the  erroneous  doctrines  entertained  at  Jerusalem,  and  subse- 
quently often  repeated  this  warning.     A  part  of  the  monks  separated 

1  See  ep.  75  (26)  ad  Vigilantiiim.  ep.  76  ad  Tranquillinum. 
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themselves  from  all  church-fellowship  with  the  bishop  John.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Epiphanius  took  a  step,  which,  at  a  time  of  such 
great  excitement,  he  ought  above  all  things  to  have  avoided,  and  which, 
as  the  ease  stood,  certainly  exposes  him  to  the  suspicion  of  a  set  design 
He  ordained  as  a  presbyter  Paullinianus,  Jerome's  brother  —as  he 
.  affirmed,  without  any  preconcerted  plan,  — in  a  cloister  belonging  to 
his  own  diocese  :  and  the  latter  could  now  perform  the  priestl  v  func- 
tions for  the  monks  in  Bethlehem,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  for  these  purposes  to  Jerusalem  The 
bishop  John  might  very  properly  complain  of  it  as  a  violation  of  eccle- 
siastical  rules  — that  a  foreign  bishop  should  ordain  an  ecclesiastic  for 
his  own  diocese,  A  violent  controversy  in  writing  ensued,  in  which 
John  complamed  solely  of  Epiphanius'  love  of  rule  and  dkorderly  con- 
°T-^'  ?yo'di'ig  as  much  as  possible  all  mention  of  doctrinal  matters, 
while  Epiphanius  made  the  latter  the  principal  topic  of  his  remarks 
and  called  upon  the  bishop  John  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
holding  to  the  errors  of  Origen.  Jorome  embraced  with  eager- 
ness the  party  of  Epiphanius,  and  thus  the  ancient  tie  of  friendship  was 
severed.  The  bishop  John  applied  with  his  complaints  to  Alexandria 
and  to  Rome.  Jerome  wrot«  to  both  churches  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  In  vain  did  tho  bishop  Theophilua  of  Alexandria  endeavor, 
through  his  presbyter  Isidore,  —who  was,  himself,  however  as  an  Or- 
igenist,  suspected  by  the  party  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  ~  to  bl-mg 
about  a  reconciliation.  Yet  near  the  close  of  the  year  396,  the  matte? 
had  progressed  so  far,  that  Jerome  and  Rufinus  became  reconciled  at 
the  altar,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  m  this  country  was  once  more 
restored. 

But  although  the  friendly  relations  between  Jerome  and  Rufinus 
seemed  outwardly  to  be  restored  again,  yet  the  coramimion  of  spirits 
which  had  once  been  disturbed,  certainly  could  not  be  eo  easily  re- 
newed, especially  in  the  case  of  so  irritable  and  suspicious  a  person  as 
J  erome.  It  needed  but  a  alight  occasion,  to  tear  open  again  the  slight- 
ly healed  wound ;  and  this  was  given  by  Rufinus,  though  without  any  in- 
tention on  his  part,  yet  certainly  not  without  his  fault.  In  the  year  397 
he  returned  from  hia  travels  back  to  the  West,  and  repaired  to  Rome 
Ihere  he  was  induced,  as  he  says,  by  the  wishes  of  hb  friend  Macari- 
us  (who  being  engaged  in  writing  a  work  against  the  astrological 
tate,  was  desu-ous  of  learning  the  views  of  Origen  on  this  subject)  to 
translate  Ongen'a  work  mpt  ipx<^  into  Latin.  Mow  this,  after  what  had 
taken  place  before,  was  manifestly  a  very  unwise  undertaking.  This 
book,  of  all  others,  was  directly  calculated  to  stir  up  anew  the  narrow- 
minded  zealots  of  the  Roman  church  against  Origen ;  and  as  tho  pecu- 
har  ideas  of  this  work  were  so  perfectly  alien  from  the  theological  spirit 
ot  the  Roman  church,  no  good  whatever  would  result  from  making  it 

(^^Z'^f^^^^""^"TS"'  '!!«'!"«*'"'  28  de   V.  J.)   mentions   a   liher  adverts 

hTnT/TT"rr^'^^'''^V'"'^  mathmaiieo.,  in  wliish  he  had  made  ffreat 

ri^nfn"^       ,        ^""^  ^^?^'  '"  ^S-"P'  "^^  "•■  'he  Greek  ehurch-leachers,  4ich 

tZ,tZr.      ?  ™Pr''"'?   ■"■"'  ^°^'''"'  "S^es  with  the  testimony  of  R»liv.»s. 
poihapa  vfronglj,  to  iiav«  been  a  monk,  (e. 
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known  "by  a  translation.  But  Rufinus  did  not  even  faiiaiah  the  means 
for  studying  and  understanding  Origen  as  a  historical  phenomenon.  He 
himself  was  too  much  carried  away  with  wonder  at  the  great  man,  and  too 
much  fettered  bj  the  dependence  of  his  own  mind  on  the  dominant 
scheme  of  the  church,  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  Origea  in  hia 
theological  development.  He  was  too  Uttle  acquainted  with  tlie  rclar 
tion  of  the  hidden  depths  of  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  to  the 
progressive  evolution  of  the  conception  of  them  in  time,  to  be  able  to 
form  any  correct  judgment  of  the  relation  of  Origen's  theology  to  the 
church  scheme  of  doctrine  in  his  own  ago.  He  took  the  liberty  to  mod- 
ify the  doctrines  of  Origen,  especially  in  those  passages  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  Trinity,  a^cordmg  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Hice. 
But  he  frankly  confesses,  also,  in  the  prefiiee  to  his  translation,  that  in 
such  places  he  has  not  rendered  the  sense  of  Origen  according  to  the 
existing  readings.  Only  he  affirms,  that  he  had  introduced  no  foreign 
matter,  but  had  simply  restored  the  ori^nal  reading,  which  had  been 
corrupted  by  heretics,  as  the  harmony  with  other  passages  required. 
But,  then,  as  he  did  not  consistently  carry  through  even  this  method, 
but  left  many  passages  unaltered,  which  sounded  no  less  heretical  to 
these  times,  so  he  exposed  himself  none  the  less  to  be  accused  by  the 
zealots  of  having  foand  then  in  those  passages  nothing  which  would  be 
considered  as  heretical, — in  spite  of  his  protestations,  that,  in  this 
translation,  it  was  not  his  design  to  exhibit  hia  own  views,  hut  the  orig- 
inal doctrines  of  Origen,  and  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  learned  from  it 
but  these.  At  the  same  time,  though  perfectly  aware  of  Jerome's  ex- 
citable temper,  and  of  the  narrow  and  passionate  spirit  which  charac- 
terized his  principal  friends  at  Rome,  he  was  still  imprudent  enough 
to  refer  in  hia  preface  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  Origen  by  Jerome,  and 
to  the  similar  plan  of  translating  his  works  into  Latm,  which  the  latter 
had  adopted. 

Scarcely  was  there  time  for  this  translation  and  preface  to  become 
known  in  Rome,  when  it  excited  among  those  people  tlie  most 
vehement  feelings  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  Two  noble  Romans, 
Pammachiufi  and  Oceanns,  who  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Jerome  ever  Mnce  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Rome,  were  ex- 
tremely concerned  for  the  reputation  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  hastened 
to  inform  him  of  the  scandal  given  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  by 
Rufiaus.  They  called  upon  him,  by  a  faithful  translation  of  that 
work,  to  exhibit  Origen  in  his  true  colors,  and  to  clear  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  the  same  doctrines  of  Origen,  which 
RufinuB  had  cast  upon  him.^  Jerome  wrote  back  in  a  tone  of  high- 
wrought  excitement  to  his  two  friends  and  to  Rufinus.  Even  at  pre- 
sent, however,  he  continued  to  express  himself  with  the  same  mod- 
eration concerning  Origen ;  he  spoke  highly  of  his  gi-eat  gifts, 
of  his  Christian  ardor,  of  hia  merits  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures  :  —  and  he  pronounced  tliose  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of 
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the  great  man,  who  had  taken  paias  to  publish  tbose  writings  of  his 
which  ought  to  have  remained  concealed.  "  Let  ua  not,"  said  he, 
imitate  the  faults  of  the  man  whose  excellenoies  iie  beyond  our 
reach."  But  the  relations  betwixt  Jerome  and  Rufinus  grew  contin- 
uallj  more  hostile,  and  both  of  them  in  controversial,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  abusive  tracts,  full  of  pasgionat*  language,  for- 
got their  dignity  both  as  theolo^ns  and  as  Christians  ;  as  Augustin 
had  the  frankness  to  tell  Jerome,  when  he  called  upon  him  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  weak,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  revilmgs.i  The  influence  of  Jerome's  pow- 
erful patrons  in  Rome,  however,  could  nothinder  Rufinus  from  being 
jj'stificd  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius.  The  more  zealously,  therefore,  did  they  exert  themselves 
to  excite  a  more  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Rufinus  in  the  mind 
of  Anastasiiis,  who,  in  the  year  S99,  succeeded  Siricius.  But  it 
waa  chiefly  the  influence  of  Marcella,  a  widow,  and  ancient  friend 
of  Jerome,  which  contributed  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  this  Ro- 
man bishop,  (who,  according  to  his  own  confession,^  had  until  now 
heard  but  little  or  nothing  about  Origen)  great  anxiety  and  solicitude 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Origenistic  heresies.^  Rufinus 
was  summoned  before  his  tribunal.  He  excused  himself,  it  is  true, 
on  account  of  his  great  distance,  and  for  other  reasons,  from 
personally  making  his  appearance  at  Rome.  But  he  sent  in  a  Iel> 
ter  of  defence  and  justification,  containing  a  full  and  explicit  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  appealing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  question  re- 
spectmg  the  origin  of  the  soul  nothing  had  as  yet  been  determined 
by  the  church;  and  declaring  that  he,  as  a  translator,  was  in 
nowise  responsible  for  the  assertions  of  the  writer  translated  by  him, 
Anastasius,  in  the  public  declarations  which  he  thereupon  made, 
expressed  hhnself  with  great  violence  against  Origen,  and  also  un- 
favorably towards  Rufinus.  Meantime,  however,  the  controversy 
respecting  Origen  had  taken  a  turn  which  led  to  far  more  important 
consequences  than  would  otherwise  have  followed  it,  and  which  com- 
bined with  it  such  an  interest  of  another  sort  as  caused  its  original 
object  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  remarked  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  his- 
tory, that  the  patriarch  Theopbilus,  of  Alexandria,  had  endeavored 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  betwixt  the  two  contending  parties  in  this 
controversy.  He  was  at  first  closely  connected  with  the  Origen- 
istic party  among  the  Egyptian  monks ;  as  the  aged  presbyter  Isi- 
dore, who  had  great  influence  with  him,  belonged  to  this  partv;  and 

1  VideAugnsdn.ep.IS,^ 8.  HeumihL,qiti  to  the  bishop  John,  are  hejond  questioti 

Toa  alicubi  siniul  invenire  noti  possum,  foriB  very  obscure,  and  the  sense  cannot  be  givet, 

ut  moveor,  ut  doleo,  ut  timeo,  prodderem  with  certainty:   Originea  autem  aiiteu  «i 

ad  pedes  vestras,  flerem  quanlam  valerem,  quia  fnerit,  el  in  qute  processerit  verba,  nos- 

rogarem  quantum   amarEm,  nunc  unum-  tium  proposilum  nesoit. 

quemqne  veslrum  pro  aeipso,  nunc  utnim-  =  Jerome,  in  ep.  96  ad  Principiam,  pro- 

que  pro  aiterutro,  et  pro  ahis,  et  maxima  in-  nounces  it  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  dece^isfd 

Brmis,  pro  qoibus  Christus  mortuus  est  Marcella:  Damnacionis  hieteticorum  halo 

^  The  words  of  Anastasius,  in  hia  letter  fuil  prindpinm. 
VOL.  U.                                   58* 
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he  agreed  with  tliem  in  opposing  that  crass  and  sensuous  mode  of 
apprehending  divine  things,  which  prevailed  among  the  so  called 
Antkropomorphites,  the  monks  of  the  Scetic  desert.  But  on  the 
principles  of  this  individual  little  dependence  eould  be  placed  ;  for 
worldly  intereste  and  passions  had  more  power  over  him  than  prin- 
ciples and  rational  convictions  ;  and  he  was  unfavorably  known  under 
a  name  signifying  a  man  of  instability,  who  was  wont  to  accommo- 
date  himself  to  the   change  of  circumstances.^  ' 

As  tho  bishops  of  Alexandria,  in  the  programmes  with  which  at  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  they  made  known  the  precise  time  of  the  Easter 
festival  next  to  be  celebrated,  were  accustomed  to  unfold  such  par- 
ticular topics  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  as  were  adapted  to  tbe 
times ;  so,  m  the  year  399,  Theophilus  chose  for  this  purpose  to  com- 
bat the  rude  seasuoua  notions  respecting  that  which  constituted  God's, 
image  in  man,  and, — what  was  closely  connected  with  this  point,^ 
respecting  the  divine  essence  itself  Now,  this  certainly  was  by  no 
means  the  best  way  to  instruct  and  convince  the  monks  who  were 
addicted  to  those  erroneous  doctrines  ;  for,  as  the  case  really  was  with 
them,  being  for  the  most  part  men  wholly  without  cultivation,  and 
coming  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  quite  devoid  of 
all  sense  for  matters  purely  spiritual,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  apprehend  that  which  was  contdned  in  their  religious  consciousness 
in  any  other  way  than  in  forms  of  conception  borrowed  wholly  from 
sense  ;  and  this  sensuous  form  of  apprehension  had  become  so  fused 
and  blended  with  the  matter  of  their  rehgious  consciousness,  that 
he  who  robbed  them  of  the  one,  seemed  also  to  deprive  them  of 
the  other.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  met, 
among  the  Scetic  monks,  with  a  reception  so  expressive  of  violent 
indignation,  that  but  one  abbot,  namely,  Paphnutius,  had  the  boldness 
to  read  it  publicly,  and  this  reading  produced  among  the^  monks 
a  violent  ferment.  At  the  bead  of  the  Anthropomorphites  in  this 
district,  stood  Serapion,  a  monk  whose  rigidly  abstemious  life  had 
procured  for  him  the  highest  reverence  and  respect.  Already  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  united  labors  of  many  indi- 
viduals, who  entered  with  him  into  a  comparison  of  scripture  passages, 
had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  as  that  Serapion  seemed  to  be 
convinced  his  notions  of  the  divine  image  and  of  the  divine  essence 
were  not  tenable.  But  as  they  were  about  to  unite  together  in  a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  this  happy  issue,  and  Serapion  kneeled  down 
for  prayer  with  the  rest,  he  missed  the  image  under  which  he  was 
wont  to  adore  the  God  present  to  his  heart,  and  felt  that  he  was 
still  unable  to  dispense  with  it.  With  the  customary  symbol,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  being  whom  he  worshipped  under  this  symbol, 
was  himself  taken  away.  Full  of  despondency,  the  old  man  exclaim- 
ed with  tears,  "  Poor  wretch  that  I  am  !  They  have  taken  away 
my  God.     On  whom  shall  I  now  depend !     To  whom  shall  I  pray  !  "^ 

1  'O  a/iificMa^,  h  Ko^vpvo^,  terms  applied 
to  one  who  is  aecusloraed  to  wear  liis  cloak 
ftccoiding  to  the  wind. 
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A  fierce  troop  of  savage  monlca  next  hastened  to  Alexandria,  and 
tbreatened  Tiieophilua,  whom  they  denounced  as  an  atheist,  with 
death.  Theophilus,  with  whom  prevarication  and  falsehoood  coat 
but  little,  contrived  to  soothe  them  in  a  most  unworthy  manner, 
sa,jing  to  them,  "  In  you  I  behold  the  countenance  of  God."  This 
appeared  to  the  monks  to  be  a  confirmation  of  their  notions  of  the 
divine  image,  and  even  by  this  remark  they  were  somewhat  pacified. 
Yet  they  required  also  of  the  patriarch,  that  he  should  condemn  the 
godless  Origen,  and  in  this,  too,  he  yielded  to  their  demands.^ 

At  that  time,  Theophilus  doubtless  yielded  only  because  he  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  frantic  demands  of  these  blind  zealots,  but  not 
with  any  design  of  abiding  by  this  forced  declaration.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  temper  and  disposition  of  bis  mind  underwent,  through 
influences  from  without,  an  entire  change  towards  the  Origenistio 
monks.  This  party  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  caverns  and  cells  of 
the  Salt-Petre  mountain  which  bordered  on  the  Scetic  desert.  Here 
for  a  series  of  years  had  resided  the  deacon  Evagriua  of  Pontus,  fa- 
mous on  account  of  his  ascetic  writings,  which  were'  extensively  read 
not  only  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  after  they  had  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  even  in  the  church  of  the  West.^  At  the 
head  of  this  party  stood,  at  this  time,  the  four  brothers,  Dioscurus, 
Ammonias,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  tall  brothers  (iCi^oi /umpoi)  —  pious  men,  though  not  wholly 
exempt  from  a  certain  fanatical,  ascelic  tendency.  Theophilus. 
who  was  very  friendly  to  these  men,  was  desirous  of  gaining  them 
over  to  the  service  of  the  church,  for  which,  however,  they  had 
no  inclination.  At  length  he  compelled  Dioscurus  to  assume  the 
office  of  bishop  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt; — to  two  others  he  gave 
the  place  of  stewards  ( oi/cowpw)  in  his  own  church.  But  precisely 
in  the  administration  of  tMs  office,  they  had  occasion  to  experience 
so  many  things  derogatory  to  the  bishop's  character,  which  filled 
them  with  disgust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  honest  men 
teared  they  should  contract  some  defilement  on  tlieir  own  souls, 
that  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  hastening  back  to  their  own 
beloved  seclusion,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
endure  the  city  life.  But  Theophilus  penetrated  their  real  motive, 
and  on  this  ground  alone  was  greatly  mcensed.  Added  to  this 
was  the  influence  of  another  occurrence.  The  presbyter  Isidore, 
already  mentioned,  a  friend  of  those  monks,  and  superintendent  of 
an  fdms-house  in  Alexandria — a  man  now  eighty  years  old  — bad  re- 
ceived from  a  wealthy  widow  the  sum  of  a  thousand  gold  pieces, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  clothing  for  the  poor  females  itf 
Alexandria.     In  handing  over  the  money  she  had  made    him   pro- 

1  Sea  Sozom.  Vnr  11.  jia^ve  of  Alexandria,  was  ealifd  oro^liTOiSr 

^  He  W8S  a  disciple  of  ihe  Iwo  nien  who  Under  Ihe  imme  of  the  former  nehaiefifly 

had  BgrealinflnencBon  the  mona^rie  life  ns  homilies,  wliieh  indeed  are  not  quoted  by 

it  was  in  this  desert,  and  who  stood  in  high  the  aneient  writers  as  his,  butishch  harrao 

Teneralion,    Macarins  who  wns  sumamed  nize  perfectly  with  llie  peculiar  Chnatian 

AijiJitTiof,  sod  Macarius,  who,  from  heing  a  bent  of  this  monastidsm. 
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mise  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  bishop,  nhose  all-Eraspins  and 
an-espening  rage  for  building  ■  she  „a8  afmd  of.  The  discSyery 
ot  th»  secret  aroused  the  ivhole  wrath  ot  Theophilus  against  Isidore." 
Under  the  pretext  ot  false  charges  he  persecnted  him  n-ith  the 
ntmmt  violence,  deposed  him  from  his  office,  and  excommumcated 
him  !rom  the  chnrch,  till  at  last  the  pereecnted  Isidore  took  refuge 
among  the  monks  m  the  desert  of  Nitria.  These  having  receiifd 
their  ancient  friend,  drew  down  on  themselves  the  vengeance  of 
Tlieophilna,  whose  feelings  were  already  embittered  towarfs  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  these  revengefnl  feehngs,  Thcophilns 
took  sides  with  the  je»lotsagali3tOrigen,  —  fii3t  with  the  Anthiopo- 
morphites  of  the  Scetio  desert,  whose  dry  ho  excited  amust  the 
OrigenBlsi  and  with  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  He  found  no  difS- 
■'''ooof  '^"^^  convened  in  Alexandria,   snhseqnent  to  the 

year  d99,^  to  prevad  upon  bishops,  in  part  already  inclined,  by  their 
own  narrow  zeal,  to  stigmatize  Origen  as  a  heretic,  and  in  part  aecns- 
tomed  to  servo  as  the  blind  tools  of  their  patriarch,  to  unite  with  him- 
self m  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  and 
the  writings  of  Origen,  and  in  forbidding  them  to  be  read.  As  the 
monks  were  not  disposed  to  yield  a  blmd  obedience  to  these  decrees, 
Ileophilus  seized  upon  this  as  a  pretext  for  callhig  upon  the  Praifect 
01  Jigypt  tor  an  armed  band  to  attack  them.*  They  were  fallen 
upon  in  their  peaceful  retreab,  where  for  a  long  series  of  years 
they  had  hved  In  quiet  seclusion,  shamefully  abused,  and  forced  to 
dispeme.  Eighty  of  these  persecuted  men  fled  from  their  desert  to 
one  place  and  another,  but  could  nowhere  find  a  homo  ;  since  Theo- 
philus sent  after  them  letters  dictated  by  violent  passion  and  mali- 
cious cunning,  m  which  he  seized  upon  many  extravagancies  of 
taatical  aacotism  (which  he  had  before  been  very  ready  to  overlook-) 
lor  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  suspected  as  wild  and  dangerous 
enthusiasts.  At  length  they  resolved  to  seek  redress  from  the  impe- 
nal  court  at  Constantinople  j  in  hopes,  too,  that  the  well-known  Christ 
,  lan  philanthropy  of  the  bishop  of  theresidentialcity,  Jih  OhmoKtom" 
who  was  not  less  favorably  known   for  his  reckless   zeal  against   all 

pose  lh«  as  the  onginal  one.    Ac-  Aral  given  occasion  for  liia  aitmd  I 

.n,.      ;'fb<)zomenB  acioant,  for  instance,  Tvarfs  laidore. 
\^V^^^  demanded  of  Isidore  pm  of  a        '  Su(pici«s  Sereros  (Dial.  1  6)  m 

i,T  tT.°i  ™?lY,."'!.'^_i"^.  !■."""  §"«"  several  syntds.  '  ' 


»Pi^-P.  tr,  «,nKr™  .!■„  ?_:      r    i'             ■^  i^^eiav,    ine  omer  canaes  wliich  are  slated 

SuD~K  ,wT''-^  of  the  hostility  of  Tbeophilos,  may  ha™ 

?SnTr^,^^    .       °^^"^\  °?^    ^'^  ^"'  S'"*"  °'«"='on  fo'  ^^  altered  lone  lo- 

^rdma  0  ScMDien's  acioant,  for  instance,  ivaids  Isidore. 

Iheophilns  demanded  of  Isidore  pari  of  a  =  Suipicius  1 

iBrgesam  of  money  which  had  been  giren  several  synods 

'''  ^^.  ^f-  r""''°4^  °^  expending  it  on  *  Suipicins  ! 

irch  bmidings.    But  Isidore  declined  to  residing  in  thi 

eitup,beoaaseitwaa  belter,  be  said,  to  7:)  ScSsvo  e» 

i  the  money  ,n  behalf  of  the  living  tern-     disciplinam  pr=efectas"  ass JSiTmT 

kSL   On".l-^;-  ^="'";'  is  referred  ^  The  admiration  of  his  eloquence 

*  to  the  Ongemstio  monks,  the  same  gave  him  this  surname. 
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wrong  and  inj\istice,  than  for  hia  brilliant  eloquence,  would  serve  to 
defend  tliein  ag^nst  the  unrighteous  fury  of  their  adversaries.  But 
before  ive  proceed  to  the  farther  development  of  tJiese  events,  we 
must  throw  a  glance  afc  the  life  of  the  great  man,  who  was  thus 
drawn  into  a  participation  in  these  disputes. 

He  was  bom  at  Antioeli  in  the  year  347.  His  pious  mother, 
Anthusa,  who,  being  early  left  a  widow,  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
his  education,  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin.  But 
the  seeds  of  faith,  sown  in  his  infant  mind,  were  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Auguatin,  long  kept  ia  check  by  the  predominance  of  wild  pas- 
sions ;  and  without  experiencing  such  violent  stoi-ms  and  stru^les  in 
his  more  gentle  soul,  he  was  enabled  to  develop  himself  with  a 
quiet  and  gradual  progress,  under  many  favorable  influences,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  (p.  657.)  Through  3,  rich  inward  experi- 
ence, he  lived  into  the  understanding  of  the  holy  scriptures;  and  a 
prudent  method  of  interpretation  on  lo^cal  and  grammatical  princi- 
ciples,  kept  him  in  the  right  track  in  derivmg  the  spirit  from  the 
letter  of  the  sacred  volume.  Hia  profound  and  simple,  yet  fruitful 
homiletic  method  of  treating  the  holy  scriptures,  show  to  what  ex- 
tent he  was  indebted  to  both,  and  how,  in  his  case,  both  co-operat«d 
together. 

By  the  study  of  the  ancients  he  secured  to  himself  the  advan- 
vantage  of  a  harmonious  mental  and  rhetorical  culture,  which  in  Hs 
case  was  ennobled  by  the  divine  principle  of  life  drawn  from  the 
gospel.  A  heart  full  of  the  love  which  flows  from  faith,  gave  to  hia 
native  eloquence,  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  its  animating 
charm. 

The  man  who  had  been  thus  educated  for  the  office  of  a  preacher, 
labored  twelve  years,  from  886  onward,  with  burning  zeal,  as  a  pres- 
byter under  the  bishop  Flavian  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  latter,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  distinguished  gifts,  had  entrusted  to  his  particular 
care  the  religious  instruction  and  edification  of  the  church.  The 
sermons  which  he  there  preached  show  how  earnestly  alive  he  was  to 
the  duty  of  promoting  not  a  formal  orthodoxy,  but  vital  Christianity; 
to  expose  the  vanity  of  a  merely  outward  Christianity,  and  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  it.  With  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  feared  no 
consequences,  he  inveighed  against  the  prevailing  corruptions  in  every 
rank  of  society,  even  when  they  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise. 
In  Antioch  he  had  won  the  affections  of  many,  to  whom  his  labors 
had  proved  a  blessing  ;  and  the  hatred  of  individuals,  who  felt  them- 
selves too  roughly  handled  by  his  discourees,  could,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, do  him  no  injury. 

But  a  wider  and  more  splendid,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  far  more 
dangerous  and  unquiet  field  of  labor  was  opened  for  him,  when 
Eutropius,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  unbounded  influence  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  who,  happening  to  be  one  of  his  hearers  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  was  quite  carried  away  by  his  eloquence,  was  the  occar 
sion  of  his  being  called,  in  the  year  397,  to  the  bishopric  of  Constanti- 
nople,    PecuUarly  dangerous  was  this  field  for  a  man  of  his  freedom 
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of  spirit,  so  used  to  chastise  every  form  of  ungodKiiess  without  respect 
of  persons — a  man  ivbo,  in  hia  impatient  indignation  at  wickedness 
and  zeal  for  oppressed  innocence,  could  not  stop  to  measure  his  words 
by  the  rules  of  prudence.  The  way  in  which  he  diminished  the  pomp 
and  state  of  the  episcopacy,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  what  was 
thus  saved  to  benevolent  institutions,  displeased  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  so  fond  of  display,  and  excited  the  discontent 
of  those  whoso  selfish  interests  were  injured  thereby.  Worldiy-minded 
ecclesiastics  and  monks,  whom  he  reminded  of  their  duty,  became  his 
enemies.  At  a  visitation  of  the  churches,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  400,  on  account  of  certain  disputes 
and  the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  them,  he  greatly  contributed, 
by  the  severity  with  which  he  sought  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  so  often  violated  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  worldly 
interest,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  enemies,  especially  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Doubtless  it  may  have  been  the  case, 
also,  that  in  certain  moments  of  vehement  indignation  against  sin, 
which  proceeded  however  from  the  purest  motives,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  transported  beyond  measure ;  and  too  rashly  undertaking  to 
promote  the  right  and  to  punish  what  was  bad,  did  not  always  pay 
due  respect  to  existing  forms.  Perhaps,  too,  he  may  have  occasionally 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  arch-deacon  Serapion,  a  passionate 
man,  and  been  persuaded  by  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  had 
not  been  carefully  weighed. 

Not  less  surely  must  he  in  various  ways  have  excited  against  him 
the  most  powerful  personages  about  court,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
chastised  the  prevailing  vices  and  took  part  with  the  innocent  against 
their  oppressors.  Eutropius  himself,  who  in  the  most  insolent  manner 
abused  his  power  to  the  ruin  of  many,  was  the  first  to  become  his 
violent  enemy.  But  when  the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  man  who 
alone  dealt  honestly  with  him,  were  verified,  and  he  saw  himself  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  forsaken  by  all,  Chrysostom  was  his 
only  protector  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  infuriated  populace. 

The  ambitious  and  covetous  empress  Eudoxia  often  fell  into  violent 
transports  of  rage  against  Chrysostcm,  which  she  vented  in  the  most 
bitter  threats,  when  she  imagined  herself  to  be  aimed  at  by  anything 
he  had  uttered  in  hie  sermons,  when  he  protected  orphans  and  widows 
from  her  o\vn  avarice  or  resentment,  or  from  that  of  her  favorites, 
when  he  opposed  the  acts  of  injustice  of  which  she  was  the  author, 
and  addressed  her  conscience  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  a  bishop. 
Thus,  there  had  grown  up  at  Constantinople  a  party  of  ill-disposed 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  men  and  women,  in  opposition  to  the  man 
of  truly  pious  and  noble  feelings  ;  and  sometimes  this  party  was  led 
on  by  the  empress  herself,  whose  superstitious  fears,  however, 
often  compelle'd  her  to  become  reconciled  again  to  the  venerated 
bishop. 

It  happened  precisely  at  an  interval  of  this  sort,  when  Chrysostom 
stood  on  good  terms  with  the  empress,  that  the  monks  above-mentioned 
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arrived  at  Constantinople.  Thej  entreated  the  bishop  to  grant  them 
protection,  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  refused  it,  they  would  he  forced 
to  apply  immediately  to  the  emperor.  Chrysostom  knew  how  to  unite 
what  was  required  of  him  by  Christian  charity  witL  the  circumspec- 
tion of  Christian  prudence.^  He  wished  and  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  settle  the  difficulty  in  the  wisest  way  by  offering  his  own  mediation  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Theophilus  and  these  unfortunate 
men ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  any  step 
which  might  offend  the  man  whose  irritable  character  was  well  ■  known 
to  him.  He  gave  the  monks  a  friendly  reception ;  he  assigned  them 
a  place  of  abode,  and  one  of  the  pious  females  who  were  accustomed, 
under  his  direction,  to  devote  their  property  or  the  labor  of  their 
hands  to  works  of  Christian  charity,  provided  for  their  bodily  wants. 
But  in  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules,  he  refused  to  admit 
them  to  the  communion,  since  they  had  been  excommunicated  by  their 
bishop.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  he  earnestly  besought  the  latter  to  pardon  the 
monks,  as  a  favor  to  himself.  But  Theophilus,  instead  of  paying  any 
attention  to  this  request,  immediately  dispatched  certain  persons  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  lod^ng  an  accusation  against  the 
monks.  The  latter  now  proceeded,  on  their  part,  to  bring  a  number 
of  aggravated  charges  against  their  bishop.  Chrysostom  sent  a  report 
of  this  to  Theophilus,  informing  him  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  them  from  applying  with  their  complainis  to  the  emperor 
himself.  By  this  Theophilus  was  still  more  excited ;  especially,  as  he 
had  been  told  by  persons  who  were  very  desirous  of  stirring  up  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Chrysostom,  that  the  latter  had  admitted 
the  monks  to  the  communion,  and  thus  declared  null  the  sentence 
which  Theophilus  had  pronounced  against  them.  In  his  reply,  The- 
ophilus reminded  Chrysostom  that  according  to  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,^  every  bishop  was  bound  to  recognize  as  valid  the 
sentence  of  excommumcation  pronounced  by  another,  till  its  injustice 
was  proved  by  a  new  investigation,  which,  however,  could  be  com- 
menced and  carried  through  only  in  the  church  diocese  in  which  the 
difficulty  had  occurred.  By  this  law,  it  is  true,  eases  like  the  present 
one  stood  a  very  uneven  chance ;  for  how  could  the  poor  monks  in 
the  church  diocese  of  Theophilus,  where  everything  was  so  entirely 
dependent  on  himself,  hope  to  find  anywhere  among  the  bishops  an 
equitable  decision  ?  Chrysostom  now  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  whole  affair.  But  the  monks  availed  themselves  of  a  favor- 
able moment  to  lay  their  petition  before,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  in 
which  they  proposed  that  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence  should 
be  nominated  judge  in  this  matter,  and  that  Theophilus  should  be 
compelled  to  appear  before  his  tribunal.     The  empress,  in  whom  su- 

llf  we  may  credit  the  report  ofPnlladins    things  alone,  at  least  in  part  by  the  author- 
bishop  of  Helcnopolis,  who  wrote,  indeed,     ities  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 
asaprejudicedfiiend  of  Chrysostom,  but  is        ^  Compare  the  account  bj  Palladina  with 
coniirmcd,however,  thoughhereportsmany    the  vrords  of  Chrjsostom  himself,  iu  hii 
first  Utter  to  Innocent  bishop  of  Borne, }  2. 
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perstition  and  immorality  T\Toiig!it  iti  concert  together,  plaeecl  great 
store  on  the  blessing  of  aueh  monks.  To  obtain  this  she  received 
their  petition,  and  easily  found  means  of  persuading  her  husband, 
over  whom  her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. Theodore  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  where  a  synod 
under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  was   to  decide  his  case. 

From  this  time,  the  afiaii-  took  an  entirely  different  turn.  The 
contest  with  the  Origenists  had  hitherto  been  with  Theophilus  only 
a  pretext,  a  means  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  monks ;  hut  now  this 
object  was  dropped,  and  everything  from  henceforth  made  subservient 
to  the  main  purpose,  which  was  to  avenge  the  ima^ned  injury  done 
to  his  honor  by  Chrysostom,  and  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  means  wouid  not  be 
wanting  to  a  person  of  his  character,  and  among  the  description  of 
people  by  whom  Chrysostom  wa.s  surrounded. 

He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom 
among  the  more  eminent  clergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople  ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  secure,  as  a  useful  instrument  for  effecting  his  designs, 
the  bishop  Epiphanius,  —  a  man  whose  venerable  years  and  whose 
zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  bishops. 
Besides  the  circular  letter  which  he  sent  to  all  the  bishofffl  of  the 
East,  calling  upon  them  to  join  in  the  decisions  of  that  Egyptian 
council  against  Origen,  he  sent  a  particular  letter  to  Epiphanius,  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  old  man,  which  was  so  easily 
excited  and  so  credulous  in  regard  to  such  matters.  It  b  true,  he 
aJlowed  nothing  at  all  tending  to  the  injury  of  Chrysostom  to  find 
entrance  into  ^s  letter  ;  but  he  called  bis  attention  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  church,  when  monks  burning  with  zeal  to  propa- 
gate this  new  heresy,^  had  betaken  themselves  to  Constantinople,  hoping 
to  gain,  in  addition  to  the  older  ones,  new  proselytes  to  their  impious 
doctrines.^  He  therefore  urgently  advised  him  to  assemble  the  bishops 
of  his  island  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Origen  and  the  Origenis- 
tic  heresies,  to  send  in  connection  with  them  a  synodal  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  also  to  bring  the 
bishofffl  of  Isaurea  and  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  the  other  bishops  in  his 
vicinity,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  matter. 

Epiphanius  immediately  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  in  the  year 
401  held  the  coancil  for  the  condemnation  of  Origen ;  but  Chrysostom 
shoived  no  inclination  whatever  to  take  part  in  these  measures  of  a  blind 
lieregy.niaking  zeal.  The  cold  reception  which  these  communications 
met  with  from  him  was  now  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Theophilus  as  a 
means  of  rendering  Chrysostom  himself  suspected  of  enterlaming  the 
Origenistic  heresy.  He  sought  to  persuade  Epiphanius  that  it  was 
necessary  to  assemble  a  synod  against  the  Origenistic  heresy  at  Con- 
stantinople itself,  where  at  all  times  many  bishops  were  to  be  found  to- 
gether ;  and  this  synod  was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  ciFocting  the 

>  CalumrLalores  verie  fidei  novo  pro  h^-  et  veteribus  sii^  impiclatis  sociiacon.'ungan- 
resi  furore  bucehantes.  tnr. 

*  Ul  el  noTos,si  qnos  valuerim,  decipianlj 
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ciownfal!  of  Chrvsostom.  Epiphanius  camo  in  tlie  year  402,  accompa- 
nied with  bishops  of  his  diocese,  to  Constantinople.  Chrysostom  paid 
him  all  due  respect,  and  did  eveiytliing  in  hia  power  to  alter  his  inten- 
tions._  But  Epiphanius  refused  to  have  anyfellowship  with  him,  unless 
he  joined  in  the  condemnatory  sentence  against  Origen,  and  withdrew 
his  protection  from  the  monks.  To  neither  of  these  demands  could 
Chrysostom  conscientiously  yield.  Epiphanius  now  proceeded  stili 
farther  in  his  blind  zeal,  and  allowed  himself  to  he  drawn  into  many 
violatjoas  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  in  such  cases  he  was  wont  to  pay 
bat  little  attention.  But  perhaps  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  per- 
secuted monks,  besides  other  reasons,  led  him  to  surmise  that  the  cause 
he  was  serving  was  not  so  very  pure  —  and  his  own  zeal,  though  utter- 
ly devoid  of  caution  and  prudence,  was  at  least  an  honest  one.  He 
merely  served  as  an  unwitting  tool  to  promote  the  designs  of  cunning, 
and  hence  he  was  now  thrown  into  perplexity.  He  quitted  Constand- 
nople  without  waiting  for  the  other  bishops  who  were  to  assemble  there 
on  the  like  business,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  bishops  who  attended 
him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  sfud,  "  I  leave  to  you  the  capital, 
the  court,  and  hypocrisy."  ^ 

Theophilua,  after  having  satisfactorily  prepared  the  way  in  common 
concert  with  the  party  hostile  to  Chrysostom,  and  with  the  empress,  who 
had  once  more  fallen  out  with  her  bbhop,  so  that  he  might  confidently 
hope  for  a  happy  issue  to  his  designs,  came  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  403,  to  appear  not,  as  was  originally  designed,  in  the  character  of 
a  defendant,  but  as  a  judge.  As  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  church  for  their  "bishop  gave  his  enemies  no  security  of 
being  able  to  accomjjlish  their  insidious  designs  in  the  city  itself,  The- 
ophilua assembled  his  synod  in  a  neighboring  place,  at  a  villa  near 
Chalcedon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oak.  ^  This  synod  was  com- 
posed of  his  own  partisans  among  the  bishops,  some  of  whom  had 
come  with  him,  while  others  had  been  summoned  by  him,  and  others 
had  met  together  on  various  matters  of  bnsiness  at  Constantinople. 

M  this  synod  no  further  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  Origen- 
islic  heresies ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  persons  hostilely  disposed  to  Chry- 
sostom, as  for  example,  those  worthier  ecclesiastjcs  and  monks  who 
had  been  chastised  by  him,  charges  were  received  against  him,  which 
bad  reference  to  facts  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  These  charges 
were  in  part  manifest  inventions,  or  perversions  of  the  truth,  as  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  known  dbposi- 
tion  and  habits  of  the  man ;  and  in  part  they  were  based  on  allegations 
redounding  rather  to  his  honor  than  to  his  shame,  and  which,  when  thus 
employed  against  him,  only  showed  the  bad  dLsposition  of  his  opponents. 
Thus,  for  example,  because  he  did  not  provide  a  splendid  table,  like 
other  court  bishops ;  beeausu  he  continued  to  observe  at  Consta,ntino- 
ple  a  retired  and  simple  mode  of  hfe  ;  and  moreover,  on  account  of  his 
feeble  state  of  health,  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  alone,  —  his  enemies 

tai  Tip  inoKpinai. 
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were  not  ashamed  to  admit  agmnst  him  the  charge  of  having  hy  his 
habits  of  soUtary  living,  neglected  the  duty  of  hospitality,  and  of  hav- 
ing led  by  himself  a  life  of  Cyclopean  gluttony,^  The  most  plausible 
ground  of  complaint  may  have  been  furnished  by  Chrysostom  himself, 
when,  in  his  zeal  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  church  discipline,  he  failed 
of  paying  sufficient  respect  to  the  existing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  when  he  often  allowed  a  pious  indignation  to  vent  itself  in  too  vio- 
lent espresaions.  Only  agsunst  several  of  the  friends  of  Chrysostom 
some  special  use  was  still  made  of  the  charge  of  Origenistic  heresy. 
While  these  things  were  transpinng  at  the  council,  Chrysostom  found 
himself  aurrrounded  by  forty  respectable  bishops,  his  friends  from  va- 
rious countries  of  the  East,  who  knew  what  a  loss  the  church  would  suf- 
fer in  him,  and  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  console  and  encourage. 
When  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  the  Oak  presented  themselves 
here  for  the  purpose  of  citing  him  before  theur  tribunal,  those  friends 
of  Chrysostom  did,  indeed,  pronounce  the  court  to  be  an  incompetent 
one,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
law  as  it  then  was ;  but  he  declared  himself  ready,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  innocence,  to  appear  before  this  assembly,  as  before  any 
•  other  in  the  world,  provided  only  that  four  bbhops,  who  were  his 
avowed  enemies,^  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  his  judges. 
As  this  very  just  demand  was  not  conceded  to  hiai,  he  declined  even 
after  a  third  citation  supported  by  an  imperial  notary,  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  synod,  urged  by  a  message  of  the  emperor,  who  had  be- 
come hostile  to  hira  through  the  influence  of  Eudoxia,  to  pass  the  defin- 
itive sentence,  pronounced  upon  him, .since  he  had  by  his  non-appear- 
ance declared  himself  to  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  deposition.  They 
were  mean  enough  to  add :  that,  as  among  the  charges  laid  ag^nst  Chry- 
sostom was  contained  also  the  accusation  of  high-treason,  (which  proba- 
bly referred  to  the  charge  of  his  having  shown  disrespect  to  the  empress,) 
and  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  bishops  to  inquire  into  such  matters, 
they  left  it  for  the  emperor  himself  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved, even  if  it  required  force,  from  the  church,  and,  on  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  offence,  be  delivered  over  to  punishment. 

Yefc  partly  religious  considerations  and  partly  the  fear  of  movements 
among  the  people,  who  day  and  night  surrounded  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  church,  prevented  the  emperor  from  having  recourse  at 
once  to  violence.  And  Chrysostom  was  resolved  not  to  leave  his  office 
voluntarily ;  for  he  looked  upon  his  connection  with  the  flock  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Lord,  as  one  which  could  be  dissolved  only  by  a  force  to 
which  he  must  be  compelled  to  yield.  Meantime  he  delivered  to  the 
assembled  people  a  fiery  dbcourse,  full  of  the  high-hearted  courage  of 
faith,  yet  not  with  all  the  self  control  and  pi-udence  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  so  that  many  an  expression  escaped  him  which  might 
produce,  in   the  inflammable  minds  of  the   Constantinopolitans,  still 

1  'On  T^  ^Os^ivlav   iScrd,  ftwoauiav  '  Etsii  ihe  unprejndiced  laldore  of  Pelu- 

hnt7ii^>^,Sn  fumoc  iaaisi,a!aTOi  iCiv  S.vii'  smm,  (I.  I52,|    SHjs  that  Theophiius   de- 

Jiimuv  ^iv.     See  the  extract  from  ihe  Acta  Gtroved   Chrysostom,  itircrapm  mvip'/oii;,  ^ 

in  Photinfl.     Cod.  Sa.  fioivjw  awaJraaraTak,  ix^pa^dc. 
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greater  excitement.  But  when  this  effect  actually  ensued,  Chrysostom 
showed  how  foreign  it  ivaa  fram  his  self-denying  spirit  to  think  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  as  he  easily  might 
have  done,  for  his  personal  advantage ;  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was 
actually  intended  to  remove  him  by  force,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
done  all  that  conscience  required  to  prevent  all  tumulte,  he  contrived 
on  the  third  day  at  noon,  without  bemg  observed  by  the  multitude,  to 
make  good  hia  retreat  from  the  church,  and  was  conveyed  into  exile. 
But  a  few  days  after  he  left  Constantinople,  a  deputy  from  the  empress 
came  to  him  with  a  letter  full  of  protestations,  beseeching  him  to  return ; 
for  an  earthquake,  which  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  token  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  the  indignation  of  the  popukce  already  excited 
by  the  overbearing  triumph  of  his  enemies,  and  which  was  thereby  in- 
creased, had  filled  the  empress  with  alarm  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

Chrysostom  was  received  back  again  by  the  church  at  Constantino- 
ple, with  universal  joy.  He  was  unwilling,  indeed,  to  reenter  upon  the 
functions  of  his  office,  until  he  had  been  formally  justified  and  restored 
by  a  synod  regularly  assembled;  but  the  affection  of  his'  flock  compel- 
led him  at  once  to  resume  the  episcopal  chair,  and  to  bestow  on  them 
from  this  the  episcopal  blessing.  Yet  the  assembling  of  this  synod  was 
promised  him,  and  he  ceased  not  to  insist  upon  its  folfilment,  until  his 
relations,  which  rested  on  so  frail  a  foundation,  again  took  an  entirely 
different  turn.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  the  vain  and  ambitious 
empress  would  soon  be  incensed  and  irritated  again  by  the  boldness  of 
the  man  who  rebuked  crime  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences. 
This  took  place  after  he  had  enjoyed  a  tranquility  of  only  two  months 
duration.     The  occasion  was  as  follows  :  — 

In  front  of  the  palace  where  the  imperial  senate  held  their  assem- 
blies, a  magnificent  silver  statue  bad  been  erected  to  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia.  Its  dedication  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  accompanied  with 
noisy  and  often  indecent  festivities,  bordering  on  the  customs  of  heath- 
enism. The  place  where  this  occurred  was  so  near  to  the  great  church, 
that  the  devotions  of  the  assembly  were  unavoidably  disturbed  by  it, 
and  it  happened,  perhaps,  on  some  festival  day  of  the  church.  Our  in- 
formation respecting  the  course  of  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  authen- 
tic to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  whether  Chrysostom 
was  misled  by  his  natural  warmth  of  temper  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence ;  whether  it  was  at  the  very  outset,  when 
flushed  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  whether  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
tried  other  means  with  the  empress  in  vain,  that  in  a  sermon  he  violent^ 
ly  inveighed  against  these  abuses.  This  being  doubtless  reported  to  the 
empress  with  an  exaggerated  coloring,  she  began  to  enter  into  new 
conspiracies  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  latter  was  now 
hurried  along  by  his  indignation  at  these  new  plots  (if  indeed  his  lan- 
guage has  been  reported  to  us  in  its  original  form)  to  begin  a  discourse 
perhaps  at  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  words :  "  Once  more  Herodias  maddens  —  once  more 
she  dances,  and  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John." 

When  this  was  thus  reported  to  the  empress,  she  abandoned  herself 
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wholly  to  lier  resentment ;  audslie  might  easily  soTepresent  the  matter 
to  the  weak  Arcadius,  as  to  induce  him  to  lend  hia  hand  in  bringing 
ahout  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom.  The  synod  which  Theophilus 
led  out  from  Alexandria,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  its  advice  advantage  was  taken,  without  recurring  to  the 
,  earlier  charges  against  Chrysostom,  of  a  law  issued  by  the  council  of 
Antioch,  A.D.  341,  but  which  was  never  put  in  force  except  at  such 
times  and  to  such  extent  as  some  momentary  interest  required,  —the 
rule,  namely,  that  a  bishop  who  had  been  deposed  by  a  synod,  and  who 
had  been  reinstated  in  ofRce,  not  by  another  ecclesiastical  court,  but  by 
the  secular  power,  should  remain  forever  incapable  of  admmistering 
the  functions  of  that  office.  Deposed  from  his  episcopate,  Chrysostom 
was  conve}  d  '  t       'le  'n  the  June  of  the  year  404. 

In  a  ser  f  t  al  h  ch  conducted  him  towards  a  glorious  end, 
he  had  eve  y  ]  |  rtun  t>  f  manifesting  the  greatness,  power,  and  tran- 
quility of  a  ul  wh  lly  \  netrated  by  the  f^th  of  the  gospel.  After 
a  long  and  p     f  1  j  in  which  he  was  still  compelled  to  endure 

much  sham        d  pe  t   n  from  the  angry  hatred  and  fanaticism  of 

his  enemie  ,  h  d  at  the  place  of  his  banishment  in  the  desolate 

city  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  Isaurea  and  Cilicia. 
Here  he  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  rude  climate  and  from  repeated 
threatening  invasions  of  Isaurean  robbers ;  but  histead  of  needing  con- 
solation himself,  it  was  he  whose  words,  full  of  confidence,  and  of  the  en- 
ergy of  faith,  gave  heart  and  courage  to  his  friends  at  Constantinople. 
From  this  place,  he  guided  the  devoted  flock  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  leave.  In  this  remote  spot,  ho  was  the  soul  of  the  pious  enterprises 
of  bis  friends,  as  for  example,  of  their  eiforts  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  Persians  and  the  Goths.  To  promoi«  this  object,  he  was 
ready  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation  with  bishop  Maruthas 
of  Mesopotamia,  a  man  who  had  assisted  to  procure  his  condemnation ; 
and  even  when  Maruthas  declined  coming  to  any  accommodation,  he 
still  invited  his  friends  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  him.  By  the 
noble  example  of  his  charity,  by  his  spiritual  counsels  and  instructions, 
be  was  the  means  of  great  good  to  the  whole  district  where  he  redded. 
Such  a  hght  could  not  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it  would  shine,  whei> 
ever  it  might  be  :  and  Chrysostom  met  with  the  fullest  sympathy,  es- 
pecially from  the  Roman  church,  whose  bishop,  Innocent,  declared  very 
strongly  in  his  favor.  This  served  to  rekindle  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies  ;  for  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  friends  might 
eventually  succeed  in  again  bringing  him  back  to  Constantinople.  T'his 
they  were  determined  to  prevent ;  they  meant  to  place  Chrysostom  at 
last  where  he  would  be  totally  forgotten.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
407,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  new  place  of  exile,  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  waste  town  of  Pityus  in  Pontus,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  barbarians.  His  body,  exhausted  by  previous  sufferings,  sank 
under  the  hardships  of  this  long  and  difficult  journey.  He  died  on  the 
way,  near  Comanum  in  Pontus,  in  the  full  and  peaceful  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  with  bright  visions  into  the  life  eternal. 
Those  words  of  Job,  which  in  his  own  seasons  of  quiet  prosperity  he  so 
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often  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  which  in  his  times  of 
trial  he  ao  often  presented  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  as  the  richest 
source  of  consolation :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  all  things,  («5o  ™  d£<j 
ttowrwi'  hesa  I)  were  the  last  on  his  lips,  worthily  closing  a  life  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  resigned  to  His  will  in  all  conflicts  and  sufferings. 

Eat  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  power  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  this  martyr  from  the  minds  of  men  who  had  felt  the  divine 
energy  of  his  life  and  doctrines.  There  continued  to  exist  at  Constan- 
tinople a  distinct  and  separate  party  of  Johannites,  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  act  by  which  Chrysostom  was  deposed, 
and  to  acknowledge  any  one  as  their  bbhop  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  They  held  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  their  private 
meetings,  which  were  conducted  by  clergymen  who  thought  like  them- 
selves, and  from  these  alone  they  would  receive  the  sacraments.  As 
among  this  party  were  to  be  found,  also,  many  of  the  more  excitable 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  every  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force 
only  rendered  the  opposition  still  more  violent,  many  sanguinary  tumults 
ensued.  This  schism  spread  more  widely  in  the  church;  for  other 
bLshops  and  clergymen,  who  also  protested  against  the  injustice  ot  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  Chrysostom,  and  who  continued  to  veneiate  his 
memory,  came  over  to  this  party.  They  were  sustained,  by  the  Komaa 
church,  which  constantly  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  tJie  innocence 
of  Chrysostom.  His  second  successor,  the  bishop  Attieus,  took  the 
first  step  towards  a  reconciliation,  by  introducing  his  name  expressly 
into  the  church  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  those  bishopa'who  had  died 
in  the  orthodox  faith.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the  Patriarch 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  grant  a  universal  amnesty  to  all  the 
adherents  of  Chrysostom  among  the  clergy.^  A  greater  schism  of  the 
church  was  by  this  means  prevented :  but,  at  Constantinople,  a  small 
party  of  Johannites  continued  to  hold  their  ground.  The  Patriarch 
Proclus  first  succeeded  in  putting  a  final  end  to  the  schism  in  that  city. 
Having,  in  the  year  438,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosiua  11,^ 
to  allow  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  to  be  brought  hack  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  be  buried  there  with  solemn  pomp,  he  persuaded  the 
remnant  of  the  Johannites,  appeased  by  the  satisfaction  thus  done  to  the 
memory  of  their  beloved  bishop,  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with 
the  ruling  church. 

Tor  the  rest,  this  passionate  and  violent  mode  of  proceeding  to  sup- 
press the  Origenistic  doctrines,  was  calculated  much  rather  to  excite 
than  to  check  the  zeal  for  these  doctrines.^  They  who,  hke  Theophilus, 
opposed  the  Origenislic  heresy  only  as  a  convenient  means  of  gratifying 
their  privatfl  passions,  were  hence  more  tolerant  in  other  cases  where 
these  passions  were  not  interested,     Theophilus  himself  gave  a  remark- 

I  See  Socrai.  VII.  25.    Synes.  ep.  66  ad  sentio,  sive  hsresia,  ut  putatnr,  non  solum 

Theophilttm.  repiimi  non  potuil;  multis  tinimadveraionibus 

'  Socraf,  VTI.  45.  Eacerdotum;  sed  nequaquani  tarn    lale  se 

'  As  is  remarked  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  polnisset   cffundfirc,   nisi   eonltationc    ere- 

Eirl  of   these  events,  Sulpicius    Severus,  vissel. 
iaiog.  I.  c.  3 :  Sive  Slud  error  est,  ul  ego 
VOL.  U.                                       59* 
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able  exemplification  of  this  ten  years  later.  Tlie  church  at  Ptolemaia, 
the  chief  city  of  Pentapolis,  l^tj  and  clergy,  in  the  year  410,  unam- 
mously  made  choice  of  the  philosopher  Synesius  of  Cyrene  (see  above, 
p-  103)  to  be  their  bishop  —  a  man  who  had  never  left  the  silent 
retirement  where  he  pursued  hia  studies,  except  when  his  services  were 
demanded  for  the  good  of  his  country.  But  the  candid  scholar  frankly 
declared,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  bishop  Theophilus  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  it,  that  his  philosophical  convictions  did  not  on  many  pomta 
agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  fmd  among  these  differences 
he  reckoned  many  things  which  were  classed  along  with  the  Origenistie 
heresies,  as  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistenee  of  souls,  his 
different  views  of  the  resurrection,  on  which  point  he  probably  departed 
far  more  widely  than  Origen  from  the  view  taken  by  the  church,  inas- 
much as  he  interpreted  it  as  being  but  the  symbol  of  a  higher  idea.^ 
Synesius  was  mlling,  indeed,  as  he  declared,  to  keep  his  peculiar 
philosophical  convictions  to  himself;  for  he  supposed,  conformably  with 
his  Platonic  mode  of  distinguishing  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  re- 
ligious doctrines,  that  the  pure  truth  could  never  become  the  popular 
faith.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never  consent  to  teach  any- 
thing himself  which  was  at  variance  with  his  own  convictions.^  Despite 
of  this  open  declaration  of  Synesius,.  Theophilus  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  the  aged  ecclesiastics  in  Ptolemais,  who  said  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  leave  this  work 
incomplete,  but  would  lead  still  further  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
the  man  whom  he  had  led  ao  far  in  the  religious  life.  And  he  ordained 
him  as  bishop  of  this  metropolis. 

Not.  every  ecclesiastic,  however,  who  thus  differed  in  his  convictions 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling  church,  was  as  candid  as  Synesius. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  churches  agsdnst  every 
deviation  from  the  establbhed  articles  of  faith,  it  was  still  impossible  to 
look  into  the  inward  principles  of  those  to  whom  the  offices  of  the 
church  were  confided,^  At  the  same  time,  there  had  not  as  yet  been 
expressed  by  any  ecumenical  council  the  opposition  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Origen,  and  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  (see 
above,  p.  538.  Note  1,)  no  means  had  as  yet  been  devised  for  pre- 
serving the  church,  by  means  of  a  prescribed  confession  of  faith,  to  he 
acknowledged  by  ecclesiastics  previous  to  their  ordination,  against 
every  possible  heretical  tendency.  Hence  we  find  many  proofs,  that 
OrigenistJc  doctrines  continued  to  be  propagated  in  the  East,  among 

'  lipSii  Tt  Kol  uTto^^Tiw.  considered  of  no  consequence  by  them ;  but 
'  'Ou  OTOOuiffti  fioi  Trpdf  riiir  yjurrai'  ^  who  went  so  far  in  theii'  iiilidelily,  which 
■yviiiii/.  See  ep.  105  ed.  Basil,  p.  353.  proceeded  not  from  anj  seeplLoal  bent  of 
*  In  conaequenee  of  ihe  deploraWy  hai  nndeESlanding,  but  from  fleshly  rudenesa 
manner  in  which  apiritual  offices  were  often  and  utter  iramoralily,  that  they  in  fact  de- 
fililed  (see  the  sect  on  the  church  constitn-  nieit  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  who 
lion)  it  might  happen,  that  in  a  time  when  still  did  not  hesitate  to  perform  all  the  spir- 
Bo^cat  stress  was  laidon  formal  orthodoxy,  ilual  functions,  looking  upon  the  whole  in 
men  attained  to  spiritual  offices,  who  had  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  gain- 
made  themselves  suspected  of  no  heresy,  See  eiamples  of  such  presbyters  in  Isidor 
because  all  mutters  of  faith  generally  were  1-  III.  ep.  335  and  395. 
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eeclesiasties  and  monks,  even  after  tliia  period  ;^  and  many  were  foolish 
enonglt  to  introduce  into  their  sermons  doctrinal  opinions  which  had  so 
little  to  do  with  the  interests  of  faith.^ 

Hence,  under  the  reiga  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  there  arose  a  new 
and  violent  strife  betwixt  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Origenistic  doctrines  among  the  monks  in  Palestine.^  It  now  so  hap- 
pened, owing  to  circumstances  which  we  have  already  explained,  that 
the  emperor  Justmian  was  drawn  to  partjeipate  in  these  disputes ;  that 
he  published  an  elaborate  edict,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Origen,  aimed  at  tho  condemnation  of  this  great  church- teacher,  and 
his  peculiar  heretJcal  doctrines  which  were  thus  pointed  out ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  a  council  which  met  at  Constantinople,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  in  the  year  541,  confirmed  this  con- 
demnation, and  established  fifteen  canons  in  opposition  to  the  Origenis- 
tic doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  accounts,  which  go  back  to  the  period  in  which 
these  events  took  place,  the  fifth  general  council  also,  in  the  year  553, 
(see  above,  p.  548,)  renewed  the  condemnation  of  Origen  and  his 
doctrines ;  and  among  the  canons  with  which  the  council  concluded 
their  labors  in  the  eighth  session,*  the  twelfth  canon,  after  condemn- 
ing the  heretics  condemned  by  the  older  ecumenical  councils,  does 
actually  treat  of  the  condemnation  of  Origen.  In  this  case,  we  must 
presume  that  the  candor  of  the  Origenistic  party,  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  whole  controversy  respectiag  the  three  chapters,  (see 
above,  pp.  538—540,)  allowed  themselves  here,  as   on  earlier  occa- 

1  See  e.  g.  Isiilore,  1.  IV.  ep.  163.    Sili  other,  laoxpiana.    The  former,  as  it  may  be 

epp.  188 — 190,  II.  191.  conjectured,  gave  epednl  prominence  to  the 

"  Aa  for  example,  (he  Plalonico- Origen-  Origeoiatic  doctrine  respecting  the  preexistr 

islie  doctrine  of  the  precxistenee  of  sonls; —  ing  Bonl  of  Christ,  {see  vol.  I.  p.  638.)     That 

that  the  Son  was  a  higher  intelligence  ere-  eoul  with  whichtheLogoBhadconde!Jcend«i 

ared  after  the  imago  of  God.    See  the  epis-  to  enter  into  nnion,  they  snpposed  to  be  ex- 

t!cB  of  Ijilns  just  referred  to.    The  tatter  nitcd  nbove  all  other  created  beings,  to  be 

s»VR  to  a  pi-eacher  of  ihia  sort:  Ti  uv  6ia-  the  irpuroi/  among  the  iritrroif.    Their  op- 

pfpoi  naTTvi^iac  rfl  aiv  iiuYye^iw,  rA  maaio-  ponenU)  acooscd  them  of  placing  this  soul, 

Kiaav  Tc  K^  iiK£p6E^.    The  abbot  Isidore,  a  bv  their  apotheosis,  onalevel  withihe  three 

man  distingoished  for  his  practical  bent  of  penions  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  introdncing  a 

mind,  shows  this  also,  In  his  judgment  of  TcrpoQ  tn  place  of  a  rpiof.    The  others,  on 

the  controversy  respecting  iho  origin  of  thecontrary.gaveprominsncetotheOrigen- 

Euuls.    The  adTocales  of  the  doctrine  of  istic  doctrine  concerning  an  original  equal- 

preexistenee  —  he  snpposes  —  moat  agree  ity  with  only  a  numerical  difference,  of  all 

with  their  opponents  at  least  on  this  point,  created  mtefligencesjandlhef  looked  upon 

(hat  the  moral  conflict  is  required  foe  the  itas  the  final  end,  that  all  should  be  onto 

purification  of  the  soul,  for  its  return  to  its  more  restored  back  to  that  ori^iial  unity; 

original  stale;    and  hence  he  conLlndeo  and  hence  they  said,  that  as  originally  the 

'k^fihiot   niwv   tab  ^vyofuixdv  ■ttpi  nm  sonls  which,  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  of 

uiu^uj^TnuiiuMjiii  Td  bfiiMiYoiiiLEvcn  iau-rm^  »ill  had  been  received   into   indiaaofuble 

mveiitaufiev.  communion  with  the  Logos,  had  nothing  in 

^  See  above,  p.  476.      There  were  then  preference  over  the  others,  who  were  intelli- 

terming  among  the  Origenists  two  parties  gciiies  of  the  same  order,  so  all  would  ulti- 

rc9j)ei-ting  whose  distinctjye  views  ise  can  tnately  attain  to  the  same  unity.    Hence 

riTily  derive  some  probable  conclusions  from  they  were  accused  of  placing  ihemselyes  on 

tho  names  given  to  them,  compared  with  a  level  with  Christ.    Against  this  last  tenet 

the  doctrines  of  Origen.    One  party  (see  the  ihlrteenihamongthecanons  againstthe 

Cvrill.  Scytliopolilan.  yita  S.  Sabje,  ^'89,  in  Origenistic  doctrines  is  directed. 

Cbteler.  monumentaecclesiieGirreeiB,t.ni.j  *  See  Harduin.  Concil.UI.f.  19S 
were  called  TtpUTinnimai  or  Teroaittoi  i  the 
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siona,  to  be  driven  by  circumstances  to  the  denial  of  tlieir  own  expressed 
convictions.  Yet  the  course  of  proceeding  at  this  council,  and  the 
silence  of  other  important  documents  of  the  same  period,  stand  opposed 
to  the  supposition,  that  the  council  in  question  had  a,nj  particular  action 
on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Origen.^ 
The  confounding  together  of  the  synod  held  under  Mennas  with  the 
fifth  ecamenical  councii,  which  undeniably  took  place  at  an  early 
period,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  have  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Origen 
from  some  general  council,  occasioned  and  promoted  this  transfer ;  and 
in  case  Origen  was  really  mentioned,  though  but  cursorily,  along  with 
the  older  heretics,  by  the  fifth  general  council,  this  would  furnish  a 
convenient  foot-hold  for  the  above  supposition.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  Origen  itself  was  but  a  later 
insertion.  Along  with  Origen,  the  council  in  question  is  in  fact  said 
to  have  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  also  on  Didymus  and 
Evagrius,  (see  above,  p.  679;)  and  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  it  might 
indeed  very  easily  happen,  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced 
on  names  hitherto  never  mentioned  by  the  majority  but  witli  reverence 
and  respect.  But  the  credibility  of  this  account  depends  on  the  credi- 
bility of  another,  namely  —  that  the  council  in  question  was  occupied 
particularly  with  Origen.  At  all  events,  it  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  later  more  general  practice  of  treating  Origen  as 
a  heretic,  that  a  decree  of  this  sort  was  ascribed  to  an  ecumenical 
council. 

APPENDIX   TO    THIS    SBOTTON. 

Sistory  of  Sects. 

We  shall  conclude  the  history  of  thb  period  with  some  account  of 
the  minor  sects  wBch  presented  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  dominant 
church,  without  having  arisen,  like  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 
out  of  the  doctrinal  controversies.  They  were  partly  sects,  which 
sprung  up  afresh  out  of  germs  existing  already  in  the  previous  periods, 
and  partiy  such  as  arose  for  the  first  time  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  church  in  the  present  period. 

Such  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  are  often  very  significant  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the  hfe  of  the  church :  they  betoken  deeper  wanta 
of  the  Chrbtian  consciousness,  which  are  seekbg  after  their  satisfaction. 
Opposite  errors,  or  tendencies  tordering  on  error,  by  which  they  are 
called  forth,  lend  them  a  partial  justification.  As  reactions  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  although  they  may  he  in  many  ways  disturbed 
reactions,  they  point  to  a  purer  reaction  reserved  for  the  future,  which 
shall  some  time  or  other  push  its  way  victoriously  through. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  worldly-minded  bishops  and  ecclesi- 
astics, instead  of  endeavoring  to  cherish  and  promote  serious,  vital 
Christianity,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  suppress  it,  because  it 
presented  such  a  strong  and  to  them  vexatious  contrast  to  their  own 

1  Comp.  Wale}!  G«£chEchU  der  Ketzereiea  and  Spaltnngen,  B.  8,  S.  286,  n.  d.  C 
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mode  of  Me.  (See  above,  p.  226.)  Serioua  and  piously  disposed  lay- 
men were  peraecuted  by  such  clergymen,  as  dangerous  censors  of 
their  conduct.^  Often  they  were  excommunicated  from  the  church, 
or  they  separated  of  tbeir  own  accord  from  such  spiritual  guides,  be- 
cause they  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  men  so  polluted  with  every 
vice,  should  serve  as  instruments  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
Others  of  like  persuasion  joined  with  them ;  and  they  became  the 
founders  of  minor  sects,  in  which,  after  the  separation  had  once  taken 
place,  there  arose,  out  of  the  opposition  that  had  reference  at  first  only 
to  matters  of  practice,  certain  doctrinal  differences  also,  which  some- 
times had  no  other  ground  than  in  the  more  sensuous  mode  of  appre- 
hension among  uneducated  laymen. 

In  this  way  arose  tbe  sect  of  the  Audians.^  Audius,  or,  as  the  name 
stood  in  his  native  Syrian,  Udo,*  was  a  layman,  of  a  pious  and  austere 
life,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  be^ning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  often  objected  to  the  worldly-minded  eccleaastics  of  tiiia 
country  their  want  of  spiritualty,  particularly  their  devotion  to  gain,  in 
seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  practice  of  usury,  and  their  gross 
immorality.^  As  his  own  strict  and  exemplary  life  probably  gave  him 
great  influence  among  tbe  laity,  his  reprimands  of  the  clergy  would  be 
so  much  the  more  dangerous.  He  was  persecuted  by  them,  and  at 
length  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Others,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  tho  corrupt  clergy,  now  joined  with  him,  and  they  held  separate 
meetings  for  common  edification.  The  clergy  then  had  recourse  to  the 
secular  power,  and  Audius  with  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  suffer 
many  wrongs.  This  only  roused  them  to  more  decided  opposition  to 
the  dominant  church,  and  the  spread  of  the  sect  was  promoted.  Many 
discontented  spirits  united  with  Audius,  and  among  these  some  bbhopa 
and  ecclesiastics.  He  himself  was  now  ordained  as  a  bishop  in  his  own 
sect,  and  all  the  others  placed  theroselves  in  subordination  to  him. 
'  They  refused  to  have  spiritual  fellowship  with  any  that  belonged  to  the 
dominant  church.  They  even  declined  uniting  with  them  in  prayer. 
The  antagonism  which  now  existed  between  the  Audians  and  the 
dominant  church  led  their  opponents  as  well  as  themselves  to  be  more 
attentive  to  certain  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon 
those  differences.  Thus,  to  their  opponents,  the  anthropomorphic  mode 
of  conception  among  the  Audians,  which,  frora  the  earlier  times,  still 
lingered  in  these  districts  among  the  more  uncultivated,  a_  __ 
important  heresy ;  and  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  i 
which  we  have  no  exact  information,  may  in  like  manner  have  had 

'  Comp.  also  iBidor.  1.  V,  ep.  131.    Aw-  ihe  blinil  heresy-hnnling  zeal.    He  judgea 

TiWi  o!  laivuv  Kal  joipon'  /?(iw  ^cWTEf  nord  moi-e  mildly  of  (his  seel,  parllj  becanse, 

jw  ujrodroSjKuw  rflw  /Sifiw.  owing  to  hiB  whols  bent  of  mind,  he  might 

"  That  doubts  had  nrison,  whether  eooleBi-  tiot  be  inclined  la  attribute  so  nioeh  impor- 

aslics.^uown  to  be  vidoiia  men,  could  ad-  tance  to  the  errors  of  sensuous  unlhropo- 

ministerthe  sacramenta  in  a  valid  manner,  morphigm,  partly  beea.nse  he  vas  disposed 

is  apparent  from  1. 1,  ep.  37;  I.  III.  Bp.340.  to  place  a  high  value  on  asretie  nnsterities. 

"The  most  credible  and  distinct  accounCB  '•See  Ephraera.   Svr.  Sermon.  24  adv. 

of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  sect  is  H.-ercs.  T.  II.  ert.  Qniiin.  f  403. 

given  by  Epiphanius,  siiico  he  appears  licro  ^  Comp,  TlieodOiCt.  h.  e.  1.  IV.  c.  9. 
(o  have  been  less  infected  than  others  with 
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tlieir  ground  in  a  deficiency  of  mental  cultivation,^  Furtiermore,  the 
Audians  returned  back  to  the  ancient  usage  with  regard  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival,  which  had  been  discarded 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  (see  page  302 ;)  and  they  accused  this  council 
of  having  otherwise  settled  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival,  out  of 
flattery  to  the  Emperor  Constanline,  and  so  as  to  make  it  coincide 
with  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Audius,  when  now  quite  advanced  in  years,  was  banished  to  the 
country  on  the  Black  sea,  (Scythia,)  where  the  Goths  had  at  that  time 
established  themselves.  He  found  followers  among  the  Christians  of 
this  race,  and  he  labored  also  to  convert  the  pagan  G-oths.  The  mon- 
astic life  gtuned  entrance  among  them  by  means  of  the  Audians,  who 
encouraged  a  rigidly  ascetic  tendency.  This  sect,  which  had  not  within 
it  the  basis  of  any  long  duration,  and  which  had  attained  to  a  distinct 
subsistence  only  by  means,  of  the  persecution  waged  against  It,  grad- 
ually disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

As  one  extreme  is  ever  wont  to  call  forth  another,  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  one-sided  doctrinal  tendency,  which  placed  the  essence  of 
Christianity  in  distinctions  of  the  understanding,  called  forth  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  a  one-sided  ethical  tendency,  which  overlooked  flie 
connection  between  theory  and  practice  and  the  importance  and  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  their  bearing  on  Christian  life. 
While,  through  the  strife  of  opposite  systems  of  doctrine,  many,  after 
haying  abandoned  themselves  sometimes  to  this  system  and  sometimes 
to  that,  became  at  last  skeptical  or  perplexed  with  regard  to  Christian 
truth  itself;^  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  by  the  same  means  led  to 
believe  that  mattera  of  doctrine  generally  were  of  no  great  importance, 
since  in  fact  the  attaining  to  any  certdnty  on  mattera  of  this  sort 
transcended  the  powers  of  human  knowledge ;  that  every  thing  de- 
pended on  conduct,  and  all  who  led  a  good  life  might  be  saved, 
notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opinion  in  other  respects.  At 
Alexandria,  where  the  speculative  spirit  on  matters  of  doctrine  chiefly 
prevailed,  such  an  opposite  tendency  would  also  be  most  likely  to 
spring  up,3  >A  certain  Khetorius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  said  to  have 
created  a  party  which  professed  this  principle,  and  who  were  known 
afterwards  under  the  name   of  Imowledge-hatere,  (jmaiiMzoi.y    But 

'  It  is  Dncertain  what  tiulh  lies  at  the  inasmach  aa  it  is  designed  for  the  training 

bottom  of  the  charge  laid  against  them,  of  the  people  as  well  as  others,  consists  in  a 

(Theodoret  hist,  eccles.  IV.  9,  and  h^rci.  popular  system   of   ethics,   {itofKiyye'XfuiTa 

fab.  IV.  10,)  that  they  hfid  asserted  God  was  Ttaxirtpa.)     See  the   introdoction    to  his 

not  the  creator  of  tire  and  darkness,  or  thai,  tract  against  the  Manichieans  in  Combefis. 

in  short,  both  were  eternal.    We  are  here  bibliothecro  Grsecortim  patmm  anctarinm 

reminded,  indeed,  of  the  view  of  the  Jewish  novisBimDm.    Pars  U. 

Theosophj,  which  is   lo   bo  found  in  the  *  Athanasins  mentions  first  (1.  I.  contra 

Clementines,  (hat  fire  is  the  clement  of  fhe  Aimllinarem,  5  6)  a  certain  Rhetorius,  (Ti?. 

Evil  One.    Sneh  views  might  easily  have  Topiof,)  whom  he  seems  to  accuse  of  the 

passed  over  to  the  Audians.  "  godless "  assertion,  that  all  heretidi  were 

*  See  Gre»or.  Naaanz.  Orat.  If.   18:  right  according  to  their  way.    Next  Philas- 

npd;  ■tlarralioyoi!  iiiiaiac  SvaxepaivoKBi.  ter  (Hieres.  5  91)  has  a  special  section  ra- 

'  Thus  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  lating    to    the    Rhelorians;    Alii    sunt  in 

opposes  10  the  dogmatiKing  of  the  heretics,  ^gypio  et  Alexandria  a  Ehetorio  quodam, 

the  principle  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  qui  omnes  laudabat  h^rcses,  dicens  omnes 
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it  may  lie  a  question,  whether  there  was  ever  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted sect  professing  such  indifference  to  doctrines ;  whether  the  fact 
ever  amounted  to  any  thing  more  than  this,  that  individuals  at  different 
limes  and  in  different  places  were  led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these  views;  —  of  which  individ- 
uals, the  above  mentioned  Rhetorius  may  have  been  one,^ 

The  sects  which  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  Oriental  theosophy 
with_  the  opinions  of  certain  sects  of  Christian  origin,  the  Gnostic,  and 
particularly  the  Manichajan,  which  in  the  last  times  of  the  preceding 
period  began  to  spread  mightily  in  the  Roman  empire,  continued  to 
propagate  themselves  aJso  in  the  present  period ;  and  they  were  prob- 
ably invigorated  by  coming  into  fresh  contact  with  the  remains  of  old 
Oriental  systems  of  religion  on  the  borders  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  also  from  Persia,  the  native  country  of  Mani- 
chasism,  where  the  relationship  of  its  doctrines  witli  those  of  the 
dominant  religion  must  have  furthered  its  spread,  until  about  the  vear 
525,  when  its  great  iofluenee  even  in  the  royal  family  excited  a  violent 
and  bloody  persecution  against  it.^ 

The  law  of  Diocletian,  of  which   we  spoke   on  a  former  occasion, 

bene  aenlire.  But  Philasler  gives  no  fnr-  cds  {heetes.  88)  mcnlionfl  the  yvaaiftaxoi. 
ther  explnnntion  of  lliis  opLnion,  and  it  is  Oi  irom  yvaaei  rav  spwi'lai'io/'i'S  ivTurfe- 
quite  possible  that  the  whole  account  of  rovrci,  tv  ry  HyEcv  aWois,  on  irEpwom'  ti 
this  sect  had  been  onlj-  made  ont  of  an  oh-  ■notiniaai  ol  yi/oasic  riwflf  i<i;To6"rE;  h  rate 
Hcnrepaasageof  Alhsnasias,  To  Angustin,  Stiait  ypafmg-  oiihi  }hp  SXio  ^rd  6  -debi 
p.  72,  it  appeared  incredible  — as  it  would  ^apii  xpumavoii,  el  ^  tzpi^e^  KoiJii. 
not  fail  to  apijear  in  case  the  theory  was  not  '  Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  men- 
any  more  distinctly  set  forth  —  that  thia  tion  certain  other  minor  sects  little  known 
persou  should  have  taught  tilings  so  absurd,  to  us,  which  seem  to  have  sprang  out  of  a 
The  theory  is  more  dislinetly  set  forth  by  religious  eolcecicism,  if  [boy  did  not  belong 
the  anlhor  of  She  Prsedestinatna,  b.  72,  fo  rather  to  the  general  history  of  religion 
wit,  as  follows :  All  worship  God  as  well  as  than  to  tie  history  of  ohristinn  sects.  The 
Ihe^are  able;  we  are  hound  to  maintain  Eiipkemiles,  ao  called  after  the  hymns  ad- 
Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  call  upon  dressed  lo  the  supreme  God,  the  Almighty, 
Christ  as  him  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  (whom  alone  they  worshipped,)  which  thev 
Doubtless  it  may  be,  that  this  anthor  had  chaunled  together  in  their  prayers,  —  a  sect 
really  heard  of  people  who  thought  thus,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  ont  of  that 
and  perhaps,  without  sufficient  reason,  called  spritoaliaed,  refined  polytheism,  which  was 
them  Rhetorians,  tradng  their  origin,  with-  comiect«d  with  the  reeognilion  of  one  Bbso- 
onl  cause,  lo  the  Bheiorina,  of  whom  he  lute  essence;  the  Hi/piii»laria«s,  [the  wor- 
knew  nothing  except  from  Philasler.  Those  shippers  of  the  <ieit  v^urm;,)  perhap  iden- 
people  of  whom  the  Prasdestlnatus  speiJts,  tical  with  the  former,  or  perhaps  differing 
might  have  in  their  minds  tJie  passage  in  fiom  them  by  tlie  mixing  in  of  Jewish  with 
Philip.  1 :  18.  Chysostom,  in  a  spedal  pagan  elements,  known  to  ns  through  the 
discourse,  (T.  III.  op'p.  f,  300,)  endeavors  lo  falhei'  of  Gregory  Wazianzen,  who  was  at 
guard  this  passage  against  any  such  appli-  first  a  member  of  this  sect,  (comp.  the  wri- 
cation  j  but  Chrysosiom  is  here  controvert-  tings  of  BohmerandUllmann  on  this  seet;J 
ing  not  those  who  seriously  maintained  a  the9eooe;3eif  in  Pli(Bnieia,whoeitherBprung 
doctrinal  indifTerence  of  this  sort,  but  those  likewise  ont  of  that  later  eclecticism,  or 
heretics,  lo  whom  their  own  peculiar  scheme  were  the  offshoot  of  a  stiil  older  form  of 
of  faith  seemed  sufficiently  important,  and  reli^on,  which  subordinated  Sabieism  to 
who  were  only  desirous  of  establishing  this  Monotheism;  the  Of/tcoJie,  predominantly 
principle  for  the  calhoUc  Christians,  in  order  oT  Jewish  oi^in,  originating  perhaps  from 
that  they  might  assert  thet  own  claims  to  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  rite  of 
Christian  toleration.  Theodoref,  on  the  baptism  among  tins  last  mentioned  sect 
other  hand,  where,  in  expounding  this  pas-  may  not  have  been  the  Christian  ordinance, 
sage,  he  says :  TdDto  tivIc  tut  avo^Tor  ko!  bat  may  have  sprung  out  of  the  Jewish 
jrepf  tCiv  aipiaeav  imei}iifiiaa>  clfaliiSai,  may  baptism  of  the  proselytes, 
actually  have  had  in  his  niind  such  a  class  *  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  and  Ce- 
of  intijfcrailtsls.    Finally.  John  of  Damas-  dren.  ad.  h.  a. 
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(vol.  I.  p.  50Q)  would  certainly  tend  to  injiu-c  them.  But  wlicii 
Constantine  was  endeayoviag  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  persecutions 
generally,  which  had  arisen  under  DioclelJan,  and  to  introduce  a  univer- 
sal religious  toleration,  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  ohtMiung  more  ex- 
act information  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  different  and  less 
known  reli^ous  sects,  and  particularly  of  the  Manichasane,  respecting 
whom  so  many  unfavorable  reports  were  in  circulation,  in  order  to  de- 
termine by  the  result  of  his  inquiries  what  course  of  conduct  he  ought 
to  pursue.  He  committed  this  investigation  to  an  individual  named 
Strategius,  who,  by  his  equal  familiarity  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
tongues,  was  admirably  well  fitted  for  such  a  business — the  same  who 
aftenvards,  under  the  name  of  Musohianus,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prcetorian  Prsefect  of  the  East,'  The  accounts  which  Constantine 
obtained  in  this  way,  were  probably  favorable  to  the  Manich^ans : 
and  he  found  nothing  in  their  tenets  to  hinder  him  from  extending 
hb  toleration  to  the  Manich^an  sect.  But  as  the  principles  of  tol- 
eration by  which  he  was  guided  at  first,  gradually  passed  over  to 
those  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  Manichajans,  who  were  specially  hated, 
became  once  more  objects  of  persecution,  even  before  any  new  laws 
had  been  enacted  agmnst  them.  The  rhetorician  Libanius  interceded 
with  the  governor  of  Palestine  in  behalf  of  the  Manichjeans  in  that 
province,  praying  him  to  grant  thein  security,  and  not  suffer  every 
man  to  insult  them  at  pleasure.  Without  designating  them  by  name, 
he  yet  suf&ciently  indicates  whom  he  means,  by  mentioning  them  as 
those  who  worslupped  the  Sun,  as  the  second  divme  being,^  without 
offerings,  (since,  according  to  the  Manicheean  idea,  that  one  and  the 
same  soul  is  fettered  in  all  animate  bodies,  such  offerings  could  not 
properly  be  made ;)  and  who  led  a  rigidly  abstemious  life,  and 
counted  death  a  gain.^  He  says  of  them,  they  are  scattered 
over  many  countries  of  the  earth,  but  are  every  where  few  in 
numbers  ;  that  they  injured  nobody,  but  were  themselves  obliged  to 
suffer  injuries  from  many.*  After  the  year  372,  new  laws  appeared 
agEunst  the  Manichroans,  which  grew  more  and  more  severe.  Like 
other  heretics  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  tlieir  as- 
semblies were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 

At  Rome  they  had  secretly  propagated  their  sect  down  from  more 
ancient  times ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  congregated  there  in  greater 
numbers,  after  being  driven  away  from  North  Africa  and  other  coun- 
tries by  the  inroads  of  migratory  tribes.^  And  here  they  sought  to 
find  admisMon  into  the  church,  but  that  very  vigilant  bishop,  Leo  the 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma^stracy,  entered  upon  a  ri^d  sys- 
tem of  inquiry  to  find  them  out.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
even  of  their  presiding  officers.^     By  means  of  these  he  ascertained  the 

iSee  Ammian.Marrellin.hist.l  15,o.I3.  '  See  ep.  1344. 

^The  Sun,  in  fact  the  manifestinp;,  re-  'i  LeoSermolS.    Qiios  alinnim  regionnm 

deeming  spirit  of  light,  who  is  the  niediiim  perluibntio  nobis  intulit  ci'ebriores. 

'  in  between  the  visible  world  and  '  Leo  appeals  before  his  own  flock  to  the 


the  anpreme  God.    See  toL  I.  p.  493.  fact  (p.  15,j  that  the  practice  of  dissolute 

'  It  being  a  release  of  the  sonl  of  light    rondnct  in  their  meetings  had  been  Hbso- 

from  the  bonds  of  the  *^-  Intely  proved  by  the  confessions  of  Man*- 
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names  of  the  other  presiding  oiScers  of  a  sect  every  where  dispersed 
and  still  closely  eoiinected  in  its  dispersion  ;  and  lie  could  now  make 
use  of  this  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  by  his  correspon- 
dgnce  with  foreign  bishops,  in  the  detection  of  the  Manichteans  in 
every  place. ^  Leo  made  it  strictly  incumbent  on  the  members  of  his 
own  community  to  inform  him  where  Manichseans  ^welt,  where  they 
taught,  whom  they  visited,  in  what  society  they  were  wont  to  reside.^ 
Those  of  the  arrested  Manichfeans  who  would  not  consent  to  recant, 
were  banished,  and  there  appeared  a  new,  severer  law  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  HI.  ag^nst  this  sect.  Under  the  emperor  Justinian, 
death  was  the  established  punishment  for  being  a  Manichsean. 

Though  a  part  of  the  ManiehEeans  had  at  an  earlier  period  been 
driven  away  by  the  political  storms  from  the  districts  of  Nor& 
Africa,  yet  many  still  remained  behind  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
which,  from  the  fourth  century,  constituted  the  priucipal  seat  of 
Manich^anism  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandal  ecclesiastics  made  it 
easy  for  the  iVIanichseans  to  gain  proselytes  among  them.  King 
Hunerich,  who  acceded  to  the  government  in  477,  sought  to  display 
hb  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  by  persecuting  them,  and  his  anger 
was  especially  aroused  at  fin<Ung  among  them  so  many  of  the  Vandal, 
Arian  clergy.  Some  of  the  Manichseans  he  caused  to  die  at  the 
stake:  others  he  shipped  away  out  of  the  country .^  In  this  way, 
again,  many  of  them  probably  came  into  Europe,  and  these  trans- 
mitted the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  amidst  the  disturbances  of  these 
times,  down  to  later  generations. 

The  repeated  persecutions  prove  how  little  could  be  effected  by 
them.  They  rather  served  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  sect.  The 
ManicbEeans  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  Their  presiding 
officers,  the  elect,  compared  themselves,  persecuted,  poor,  and  living  in 
the  most  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
lived  an  easy  life  in  the  abundance  of  earthly  comforts ;  and  they 
asserted  that  they  might  thus  be  known  as  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ.*     Being  rigid  ascetics,  they  might,  too,   often  conceal   them- 

rhKans  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  flie  law  fore,  mig!it  be  given  op,  wiihont  injury  to 

ag^nst  the  Maniehraans  enacted,  in  conae-  the   aouE,  to   every  speeiea   of  Inst,  was 

qncnce  of  this  investigation  into  the  char-;  bi'onght  into  vogue  i^nin  by  later  sects.    L 

acter  of  the  sect,  by  Valentiniiin  III,  is  c. :  Si  quis  peccalnm  camis  non  didt  perti- 

evidence  of  the  same  thing.    We  are  not  nere  ad  anunam,  anathema  eii.    Still  we 

warranted,  it  is  irne,  to  declare  these  charges  have  not   sufficient  linowledge  respecting 

directly  to  be  false.    In  individual  cases  of  the  manner  in  which  these  investigations 

excrescence,  this  combinatioQ  of  rriysticism  were  condncleJ,  to   enable   ns  lo  decide 

with  JissolntencsE  of  conduct  may  have  ex-  whether  the  result  of  them  is  deserving  of 

isied,  Bllhongh  altogether  foreign  from  the  confidence. 

oripnal  character  of  Manicha^sm.    In  an  ^  See  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  ad  a.  443. 

old  tbiin  of  condemnation  against  sects  of  "  See  Sermo  15,  c.  5. 

this  kind,  which  Muratori  has  published  in  '  See  Victor  Vitensis  hist,  persecnt.  Van 

his  onecdota  from  the  Arabi-osiftn  library,  T.  dal.  1.  II.  iuit. 

II.  Mediohin.  1698,  p.  212,  a  trace  of  the  '  So  says  fbe  WjiTiichsean  Fanstns,  com- 

doctrine  is  certainly  to  be  found,  tliat  the  paring  himself  with  the  catholic  eler^; 

principle  of  several  of  the  older  Gnostic  Vldes  pattperem,  vides  mitem,  vides  padfi- 

sects,  according  to  which  every  thing  that  cum,  purocorde,  lngentem,esnrientem,  siii- 

relates  to  the  body  which  sprang  from  the  entem,  persecntiones  et  odia  sustinentem 

evil  principle,  is  a  mattei;  of  utter  indiffer-  propter  jnstitiam,etdnbltas,utrumaccipiam 

ence  to  tlie  soal,  and  tiiat  the  formpr,  there-  evangeliaml    August.  c.ransttuu.LV.cL 
VOL.  11.                                   60 
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selves  uncler  the  mask  of  monastieism.  anrl  indeed  procure  for  them- 
selves reapect,  while  their  heretical  tendency  remained  undiaeovered.^ 
They  mi^t  join  in  the  divine  service  of  the .  catholic  churches,  aince 
there  was  no  other  means  of  detecting  them  except  by  their  scrupling, 
on  account  of  their  ascetic  principles,  to  partake  of  the  conaeorated 
wine.  Many  ameng  them  might  adopt  the  current  church  termino- 
logy, giving  it  another  and  a  mystical  sense,  after  the  manner  of 
Agapiug,^  who  demonstrated  his  orthodoxy  even  in  an  encounter  with 
Eunomius.  Faustus  of  Milcve  inNumidia^  successfully  employed  his 
skillful  eloquence  and  brilliant  wit,  which  was  not  accompanied,  how- 
ever, with  solid  judgment,  for  the  extension  of  the  sect.  He,  as  well 
aa  other  Manichteans,  knew  how  to  promote  his  cause  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak  spota  which  Vae  catholic  church  exposed  in  its 
matters  of  f^th  and  practice.  The  mysterious  element  in  the  aymhola 
and  doctrinea  of  the  Manichfeana  ;  the  promise  they  held  out  of  a 
special  solution  of  difficulties  by  means  of  a  loftier  >fisdom,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  blind  and  implicit  behef  which  they  censured  in  the  domi- 
nant church  ;  the  close  fraternization  in  which  they  lived  with  each 
other ;  all  this  was  attractive  to  a  great  many.  Men  eagerly  en- 
rolled themselvea  in  the  class  of  auditores,  longing  after  the  higher  mys- 
teries in  which  they  were  to  be  initiated  aa  the  elect. 

Many  new  combinations  of  Oriental  theosophy  with  Christianity 
were  also  formed,  either  proceeding  from  Manichfeism  or  independent 
of  it.  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  Aristocritus  wrote  a  work  under 
the  title  of  ^soeo^ia,  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  Judaism,  Hellen- 
ism, and  Christianity  were  but  different  forma  of  one  aiid  the  aame 
revelation  of  the  Divine,  thus  taking  his  stand  in  oppMition  to  Mani.* 

A  new  ofishoot  of  this  theosophic  tendency  made  its  appearance  in 
Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  sect  of  the  Pris- 
ciilianists,  a  sect  which  professed  many  teneta  closely  related  to 
Manichfeanism,  but  not  to  such  a  degree,  however,  aa  that  their 
origin  may  be  traced  with  certmnty  to  the  ManichEeans.  The  firat 
seed  of  their  doctrines  came  from  a  man  of  Memphis  by  the  name 
of  Marcus,  He  travelled  to  Spain,  and  is  sdd  to  have  disclosed 
hia  doctrinea  to  Elpidius,  a  rhetorician,  and  to  his  wife  Agape, 
From  them,  it  ia  sdd,  theae  doctrines  were  communicated  to  Pria- 
cillian,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  man  in  Spain,  respected  for  1 
pious  and  austere  life,  who  had  perhaps  for  a  long  time  before  a' 


'  This  ia  apparent  from  the  law  of  the  pifujui^ ''■p«CSiJ/"'''"'(i  Matq^niov  iJOffororef. 

year  381.    Cod.  Theodos.  1.  16,  Tit-  5, 1.  7.  Isidor.  Pelus.  I.  53, 

Kec  se  sub  simulatione  falladEe  eoram  scili-  ^  Concerning  hia  writings,  aee  Phot  cod, 

cet  nominnm,  quibua  pleriqus,  nt  cognovi-  1 79. 

moh  probatse  fidei  et  propoaiti  castioris  did  ^  From  his  work  in  defence  of  the  Ma- 

ac  signaii  volent,  maligna  fraude  defendant,  nichsean    doolrines    i^nst    the   catholic 

cntn  prEesertim  nonn^li  ex  his  Encratitaa,  church,  Au^stJn  has  preserved  important 

Apotactilas,    H^droparaslatas,  vel   Saceo-  fracmenta  in  his  replr. 

phoros  nominan  se  volent  et  varietale  nom-  ^'kpurroKpiTOB  ^i0Aoi,  ^  fl  ireipuTai  (few- 

inum  diversomniTclatretigiosieprofesitionis  vGiw  rdv  'loviSoJir/idv  xaf  TtH>  'EMsrvia/iAv  irai 

officia  mentianlar.    Many  other  indications  Tii>  X/kotwvw/iSv  Iv  bfoi  urU  ri  afiTd  Hyua 

are  tobefound  of  Che  spreadof  Manicha^sm  k(^  Ka^iaTnai  Kal  Toi  ^tavevro^.     See   the 

among  the  monks.    See  e,  g,  Theodoret  anathemas  in  Jac,  ToUii  insignia  itinerarii 

hist  religioB.  T.  III.  p.  1146.    ^ixlTot  h>  Italioi,  p..  H2. 
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busied  himself  a  good  deal  with  matters  of  this  sort,'  and  by  embody- 
ing them  in  a  systematic  form  and  giving  them  spread,  lie  became  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  The  eloquence  of  Priscillian,  and  his  aacetie 
austerities,  which  acquired  for  him  the  more  respect  as  contrasted 
with  the  worldly  life  of  many  ecclesiastics,  procured  for  him  nume- 
rous followers,  and  among  tliese  some  bishops,  as,  for  instance,  Ina- 
tantius  aad  Salvianus.  The  bishop  Hyginus  of  Cordova  first  came 
out  against  them,  and  by  him  the  bishop  JEdacius  of  Emerita  (Merida) 
was  instigated  to  persecute  the  sect.  But,  by  his  rough  and  vio- 
lent mode  of  proceeding,  the  latter  rather  promoted  the  spread  of 
the  sect,  and  Hyginus  himself  became  afterwards  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Prise  ill  ianists  were  treated,  and  turned 
round  to  be  their  protector.  Upon  this,  an  important  synod  assem- 
bled at  CEesaraugusta  (Saragossa)  in  the  year  380,  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Priscillianists,  and  sought 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  sect.  They 
committed  to  the  bishop  Ithacius  of  Sossuba  the  business  of  seeing 
that  their  decrees  were  put  into  execution.  They  could  not  have 
made  a  worse  choice  than  they  did  in  this  man,  who  was  a  mere 
voluptuary,  and  utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  things.^ 

Excluded  from  the  church,  the  followers  of  Priscillian  now  took 
more  thorough  measures  for  establishing  their  party ;  and  they  had 
the  boldness  to  make  Priscillian  himself  bishop  of  Avilla.  But 
Idaoius  and  Ithacius,  conformably  with  their  character,  sought  by 
various  artifices  to  make  use  of  tie  secular  power  against  the  Pris- 
cillianists, and  thus  to  crush  them.^  They  actually  succeeded  in 
procuring  an  imperial  rescript  whereby  Priscillian  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents wero  condemned  to  exile.  The  latter  hoped,  through  the 
influence  of  the  two  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  West,  to  procure  a 
reacindment  of  this  decision:  and  the  leaders  of  the  sect  repaired 
to  the  bishops  Damaaus  of  Rome  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  before  these  prelates  ;  but  in  this, 
of  course,  they  could  not  possibly  succeed.  They  succeeded  better 
in  an  attempt  to  bribe,  with  the  money  of  Priscillian,  a  civil  officer 
of  rank,  Macedonius,  the  master  of  oflices,  (magistcr  ofiiciorum,)  aiid 
through  hia  influence  it  was  brought  about,  that  the  first  rescript 
was  revoked,  and  the  order  given  that  the  churches  of  which  the 
Priscillianists  had  been  deprived,  should  be  restored  ba«k  to  them. 

Ithacius  did  not  cease  persecuting  them  ;  and  being  complained  of 
himself  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  fled  to  Gaul.  Already,  it  is 
said,  was  he  conducted  back  to  Spain,  and  there  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal,  when  a  great  political  change  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  whole 
aflair.  The  news  came,  that  Maximus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
CEesar  in  Britain,  would  soon  arrive  at  Triers.  There  Ithacius  waited 

'  Mnlta  leclione  ernditns.    Sulpio.  Severi  impudens,  sumptuoaus,  Tentri  et  "ulie  pluri- 

bhU  MET.  I.  II.  0.  46.  mum  im[>«rtiens. 

'  So  he  is  described  by  Siilpicius  Sevema,  '  Sulpioiue  Severus  pronounoes  this  pa- 

hist.  sacr.  I.  II.  c.  SO.    !Niliil  pensi,  nihit  rum  sooa  coosilio. 
saiicli  habuisse.    rule  enim  audax,  loqaax, 
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for  liim,  iiiid  on  his  arrival  phictd  in  his  hands  a  t'oi-mal  accusatioa 
agaiiiit  Pmcillian  and  his  followers.  The  new  emperor  received  the 
complaint,  and  perhaps  io  the  outeet  was  only  intending  to  show  his 
zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  since  he  glories  in  this,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ro- 
man hishop  Siricitts.  He  treated  the  affair  as  one  purely  ecclesias- 
tical ;  —  he  ordered  that  all  who  were  suspected  of  participating  in  tho 
spread  of  these  false  doctrines,  should  appear  before  a  synod  to  be 
assembled  at  Burdelaga  (Bordeaux)  in  the  year  384.  Instantius  and 
Priscillian  were  the  first  to  appear  before  it.  After  the  former  had 
been  deposed  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  because  what  he  said  in  defence 
of  himself  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  Priscillian  forestalled  the 
sentence  which  he  might  expect,  by  appealing  to  the  emperor,  by 
which  infatuated  step  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  destruction. 
The  bishops,  partly  from  their  own  weakness,  paiily  out  of  hostility  to 
Priscillian,  forehore  to  protest  against  this  proceeding,  by  which,  con- 
trary to  the  existing  theory  of  rigbts  in  the  Western  church,  a  purely 
spiritual  offence  was  brought  aad  tried  before  a  secular  tribunal. 
■  Accordingly,  all  that  were  complsuned  of,  or  suspected,  were  cited 
before  the  emperor's  tribunal.  Idacius  and  Itliacius  appeared  as  the 
accusers ;  and  Ithacius,  it  is  said,  was  for  fixing  the  suspicion  of  Priscil- 
lianism  on  all  who  led  a  strict  and  serious  Christian  life,  for  which  he 
had  no  liking  himself,  all  who  were  much  ^ven  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  who  often  fasted.'  A  truly  pious  man,  hovevei  ho  tlen 
resided  at  Triers,  declared  very  strongly  against  this  isj  itual  mode 
of  proceeding.     It  was  the  bishop  Martin  of  Tours.^ 

He  declared  it  to  be  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  an  et.cles  ast  al  mat- 
ter should  be  judged  by  a  secular  court  on  principles  of  the  civJ  law. 
He  entreated  Maximus  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unfort  inite  men  —  it 
was  enough  that  by  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  they  had  been  de- 
clared false  teachers,  and  deprived  of  their  churches.  As  long  as 
Martin  was  present,  the  trial  was  actually  delayed,  and  before  his 
departure,  the  emperor  promised  him  there  should  be  no  shedding  of 
blood.  But  when  Martin  was  gone,  the  emperor,  through  the  influence 
of  two  bishops,  MagTlus  and  Rufus,  was  led  to  change  his  mind,  being 
the  more  readily,  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  these  two  bishops,  who 
recommended  severity,  because  the  property  of  the  rich  Priscillian  and 
of  his  followers  excited  his  cupidity.^     He  committed  the  trial  of  the 

'  The  words  of  Sulpidus  Severas ;  Hie  stnl-  Stilpicius  Severus,  one  of  his  enthnsiastio 

titise  eo  usqna  proceEscrat,  ut  omnea  eliam  admirers,  wlio  had  known  him  pensonally, 

sanctos  virus,  qiiibus  aut  studinm  inerat  lee-  but  losing  himself  in  exa^er&lions,  has 

Ctonis  aut  propositum  erat  ccrtare  jejuniis,  giien  us  loo  tittleof  the  genuinely  historical 

tanquain  Priscilliani  socios  aul  dlscipulos  in  and  eharaeteristic  beta  relating  to  his  life, 

crimen  arcessereC  See  also  the  dialogoes  of  Sulpidas. 

"  Allhongh  descended  from  heathen  pa-  *  Snlpicius  ScveniB,  who  would  fain  ex- 

rents,  yet  he  had  already  when  a  child  re-  cuse  MaximuB,  aayi  (Dialog.  III.  c.  9)  that 

ceived  the  seeds  6f  Christianily  into  liis  most  people  aC  that  time  sospected  the  em- 

beart.    Against  his  own  will  he  became  a  peror  of  covetonsness,  si  quidem  in  bona 

SDldier,and£howedtheevidenceof  Christian  eorum  InhiaveraC;  and  the  pagan  Pacacns 

piety  in  the  military  service.    Then  he  be-  Drepanias  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the  em- 

came  a  monk,  finally,  a  bishop.    The  Ten-  peror  Theodosius  the  Great,  c.  39,  concern- 

eration  of  his  period  denominated  him  a  mg  the  cause  of  Maximas'  inclinalion  in 

worker  of  miraeles.    See  his  biography  by  fevor  of  these  bishops,  whom  he  calls  no- 
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cause  to  a  severe  jutige,  the  prefect  Eiiodlus.  Priscillian  was  con- 
demned not  ontj  as  a  false  teacher,  but  also  aa  a  violator  of  the  laws. 
He  was  accused  of  disseminating  doctrines,  the  teadency  of  which  was 
to  countenance  and  encourage  unnatural  lusts.  In  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  the  sect,  it  was  asserted  abominations  of  this  kind  had  actuaDj 
taken  place.  Masimua  appealed  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Siricius,  to  the  fact,  that  the  crimes  of  Priscillian  had  been  disclosed  by 
his  own  confession.!  g^tj  j^  jg  gj^gy  ^^  ggg^  q^^^^  everything  depends  on 
the  question  how  this  confession  was  drawn  forth.  An  admission  ex- 
torted by  the  rack,  as  this  most  probably  was,^  wants  the  force  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  emperor  felt  it  necessary 
to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  Roman  bishop,  may  betray  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  guilt. 

The  result  of  this  judicial  process  was,  that  Priscillian  and  several 
of  his  most  important  adherents  were  executed  with  the  sword. ^ 
Others,  after  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  were  banished  to  the  island 
of  Syllina,  (Scilly.) 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Trier, 
namely,  Theognist,  who  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  with- 
out fear  of  the  emperor's  anger,  against  this  whole  proceeding,  and  he 
renounced  the  fellowship  of  all  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  it. 
The  voice  of  this  individual  by  itself,  ^as  of  little  avail ;  but  he  was 
now  to  be  sustained  by  a  powerful  ally.  The  bishop  Martin  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  Triers,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  mercy 
of  the  emperor  in  behalf  of  numbers  who  had  been  engaged  or  implicated 
in  the  recent  polidcal  strifes.  The  bishops,  who  heard  of  this,  dreaded 
his  great  influence.  Moved  by  their  representations,  Masimus  caused 
Martin  to  be  informed  before  he  came  into  the  city,  that  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  unless  he  promised  to  keep  peace  with  the  bishops. 
Martin  answered,  he  would  come  with  the  petice  of  Christ. 

When  he  arrived  at  Triers,  he  attached  himself  to  Theognist ;  and 
fruitless  were  all  the  efforts  of  Maximus  to  make  him  satisfied  wilii  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  —  fruitless  all  his  representations,  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the  party  of  Ithacius.  Finally  he 
dismissed  him  in  anger. 

Meantime,  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  send  to  Spain  a  military 
commission  with  unlimited  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
trials  and  the  punishment  of  the  PriscOlianists.  Had  this  purpose  been 
executed,  others  doubtless,  besides  the  Priscillianists,  whose  property 

minibus  .sntistiMs,  revera  Rulem  satellites  Ternm  ctiam  fccda  dictu,  proloqui  sine  m- 

atque  carniG<:«e:  a  quibus  tot  eimul  ToUva  boie  non  posaumus. 

Teaiebant  avaro  divicam  bona.  ^  f  ncalus  Drcpanina  mentiona  e^spresslf, 

'In  this  tett«r,liTet  publisbedbjCardinaL  in  connection  with  thia  invea  ligation,  the 

SaroniuB  from  the  Vatican  Ubrarj,  Haxi-  gemitns  et  (ormenta  miserornm. 

mne  says :  Cielerum  qaid  adhuc  proxime  '  Among  the  persons  executed  was  a]ao 

proditum  Bit, Manichieos  aceleria  admittare,  the  noble  and  rich  widow  Eucl)roUa,,of 

non  argumenlis,  neqne  suspiciombus  dubns  whom  facatus  Drepaniua  sajs,  (I.  c.:)  Ex- 

Tel  incertis,  sed  ipsoram  confessione  inter  probabatar  mnlieri  viduie  iiimia  religio  eC 

judida  prolalis,  malo  quod  ex  geslis  ipais  diligeplms  cultadivinitaa.     Quid  hoc  niajus 

tna  aanctiCas,  qnam  ex  nostra  ore  u^noecat,  poiemt  inl«ndero  accaaator  aaccrdos? 
qnia  hnjnscemodi  dod  modo  facta  tnrpia, 
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wa3  coveted,  or  who  migiit  bo  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  tlie  sect 
merely  on  account  of  the  cast  of  their  countenance  or  their  ascetic  lireas,^ 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  peraecution.  Martin,  ever  since  his 
first  interview  with  Maximus,  had  been  laboring  to  persuade  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  execute  this  decree  ;  but  the  latter  had  ^ven  only  evsr 
sive  replies.  At  length  Martin  heard,  all  at  once,  that  tribunes,  com- 
missioned with  full  powers,  had  been  actually  sent  to  Spain,  He 
hurried  immediately,  though  it  was  night,  to  the  palace,  and  promised 
the  emperor,  that  he  would  admit  the  bishops  to  church  fellowship,  if 
the  emperor  would  recall  the  tribunes ;  and  by  this  compliance  he 
rescued,  for  the  time  being,  several  unhappy  creatures  from  ruin. 

Though  many,  influenced  by  the  blind  zeal  ag^st  heretics,  and 
by  the  perverse  principle  of  Augustin,  (see  above,  p.  212-217,)  car- 
ried out  to  the  extreme,  that  it  was  right  to  bring  back  the  erring  to 
the  truth  and  to  salvation  by  the  fear  of  boddy  sufferings,^  were 
induced  to  approve  of  those  oppressive  measures,  or  at  least  to  wink  at 
them  ;  yet  influential  voices  declared  against  them.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  Ambrose  of  Milan  came  to  Triers,  on  business  of  the  young 
emperor,  Valentinian  II.,  he  was  not  deterred  hy  any  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Masimua,  from  refusing  the  fellowship  of  the  church  to  those 
bishops  who  bad  taken  part  in  those  proceedings ;  ^  and  he  compared 
them  with  the  Pharisees,  who  questioned  Christ  respecting  the  punish- 
ment which  according  to  the  civil  laws  was  due  to  the  woman  take.n  in 
■  adultery.*  Sirioius,  bishop  of  Rome,  took  the  same  ground  with  Am- 
brose.^ Ithaeius  was  afterwards  deposed  from  his  episcopal  office,  and 
the  schism  lasted  for  some  time  between  these  two  parties  of  bishops, 
the  party  that  approved,  and  those  who  condemned  the  proceedings 
against  the  Prbciilianists, 

For  the  rest,  the  death  of  Priscillian  and  his  friends  could  not  effect 
the  suppression  of  the  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  served  to  give  it  a  new 
access  of  enthusiasm.®  Priscillian  and  many  of  those  who  had  been 
executedwith  him,  were  adored  by  the  sect  as  majtyrs, 

1  Snlpic  Sever.  Dialog.  1.  III.  c.  11,  cum    puUicis  jndidis  oportuisse,  qiios  adserunt 
qnis  pallore  potius  auc  vcsle  quum  tide  hee-     seonndum  iegvs  oponnisse  puniri, 
reticus  testimatemr.  '  We  must  infer  this  from  the  VI.  canon 

^  Leo  the  Great,  taking  for  granted,  in-  of  the  coancil  of  Turin.  Harduiii.  I.  f. 
deed,  [hat  Prisdllian  set  ftirth  doctrines  959,where  the  decisions  of  Ambrose  and  of 
totally  destiuctive  of  good  morals,  saj^s  of  the  bishop  of  Home  aie  placed  together  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  against  heretics,    one  and  me  same. 

ep.  15  ad  Tamhium:  Profuit  diu  isia  dis-  '  With  what  suspidon  Christians,  and 
trietio  ecclesiasticjB  lenilaci,  qnie,  eCsi  sacer-  especiaJlf  monks,  coming  from  Spain,  were 
dotal!  contemn  judicio  crnenlas  refu^t  nl-  regarded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tiones,  severis  tamen  Christianornm  princi-  tnry,  (since,  in  fact,  Priscillianism  often  put 
pBm  constitutionihus  adjnvatnr,  dam  ad  on  Ihe  garb  of  Monachisni,)  from  the  dread 
tpiritale  nonnnnquam  recnrrunt  remedluin,  of  the  !lhisdllian  beres;,  which  was  there  so 
qni  Ument  corporate  suppliditm.  widely  ditFnsed,  is  seen  in  the  instance  of 

>  As  Ambrose  hiniselr  relates,  ep.  24  ad  the  monk  Bacchiarius,  who  in  his  tract  da 
VsIentJniannm:  Mo  abstinere  ab  lis  qui  lide,  and  in  his  exhortation  to  a  fallen 
aliquos,  devios  licet  a  lide,  ad  neceni  pete-  monk,  (ad  Jonuariumde  reparatione  lapsi,) 
bat.  discovers,  as  a  teacher  of  faith  and  morals, 

a  moilerate  and  gentle  spirit.  Driven,  per- 
haps bv  the  political  distarbanees,  from 
Sjtajn,  he  betook  himself  to  some  other  dis- 
tnct  of  the  West,  where  he  might  hope  to 
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As  to  the  doctrines  of  Prisciliian,  we  find,  so  far  as  we  cati  gain  a.ny 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  meagre  accounts  of  their  adversaries,'  that 
Dualism  and  the  emanation  theory  were  combined  together  in  them — 
elements  related  to  Gnosticism  and  ManichEeiam.  He  supposed  a  king- 
dom of  light,  -which  developed  itself  in  manifold  gradations,  by  emana^ 
tion  from  the  original  source,  and  opposed  to  this,  a  kingdom  of  darkness 
or  chaos,  out  of  which,  aa  an  emanation  from  it,  proceeded  the  powers 
of  darknoss,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Satan,*  The  souls  which 
emanated  from  the  divine  essence,  are  sent  forth  to  combat  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  —  they  vow  in  the  presence  of  God  to  contend  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy,  and  the  angels  stimulate  them  with  exhortations. 
They  descend  through  the  seven  heavens,  perhaps  the  kingdoms  of  the 
seven  star-spirits,^  forming  the  boundary  betwixt  the  kindoms  of  light 
and  of  darkness,  in  order  to  attack  this  latter ;  and  probably  it  was 
Priscillian'a  notion,  that  from  each  of  these  sidereal  regions  the  souls 
appropriated  and  brought  along  with  them  a  correspondent  sidereal 
vehicle.*  But  now  the  powers  of  darkness  succeed  in  drawing  down  the 
souls  to  themselves,  and  of  enchaining  them  in  bodies.^  This  result,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  powers  of  darkness  are  destined 
thus  to  subserve  tlie  purposes  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  their  own  kingdom.     The  heavenly  souls  were  des- 

enjoy  more  tranquililj,  (whether  to  Rome,  ^  Satanam  ex  Chao  ct  lenebris  emersisso. 

ns  we  might  infer  from  l]ie  account  of  Gen-  Leo  ad  Turrib.  c.  VI. 

nadius,  c,  St,  remains  nncertaln,  as  this  ac-  '  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites, 

count   contains   several _  other   statements  *  If  wo  consider,  however,  that  PriscJllian 

which   are   manifeatly  incorrect.)     As   it  used  the  Aseensio  Istute,  which  has  come  to 

seems,  no  one  was  willing,  however,  to  re-  our  Itnowlcdge  in  the  Ethiopio  translation, 

ctive  him  in  any  of  tlie  cloisters,  and  the  {ed.  Lawrence.  Oxon.   181<l,J  it  hecomes, 

liistiops  also  hesitated  to  grant  Urn  the  fel-  perhaps,  more  probable  that  by  the  seven 

■  hiwsliip  of  the  church,  beeanse  ihey  sbs-  lieavena  he   undei-stood   seven   graduated 

jiected  him,  on  account  of  the  country  tie  classes  of  the  higher  world  of  spirits  fol- 

ciune  from,  of  heresy.    This  led  him  to  lowing  one  after  the  other,  —  seven  stages 

draw  up  in  his  own  defense  his  confession  of  the  higher  world  of  emanation,  accord- 

of  &ith,  which  was  first  published  byMura-  ini;  to  tlie  Cabbalistie  theology.    It  may  be 

loii  in  the  second  volume  of  the  above-cited  questioned,  also,  whether  the  sidereal  woild, 

collection  of  tarcitStrra  from  the  Ambrosian  according  to  his  theory,  belongs  wholly  to 

library,  and  again  by  Galland.  bibl.  natr.  T.  Ilie  kingdom  of  evil,  or  rather  answers  tn 

IX    The  manner,  then,  in  which  he  here  <he  Gnostic  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 

justifies  antithetically  his  orlhodoxy,partie-  *  According  to  Leo's  representation,  c 

nlarly  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  10,  Priseillian  suppose.d  an  earlier  guilt  pre- 

Trinily,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  resur-  ceding  birth;  but  the  representations  of 

rection,  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  in  respect  to  Oroslus  and  of  Auguetin,  which  we  have 

nmrriage,  the  ascetic  life  and  the  canon  of  followed,  manifestly  hoar  more  of  the  char- 

the  sacred  scriptures,  shows  clearly  that  it  acter  of  originality,  and  expressions  from  a 

was  Bg^nst  the  suspicion  of  being  tainted  letter  of  Priscttlian  confirm  this  representa- 

with  the  PrisdUiao  doctrines,  so  widely  dif-  tion.    If  we  must  suppose  that  Leo's  espo- 

fhsed  in  bis  own  country,  he  had  chiefly  to  sirion  must  harmonize  with  that  of  Angns- 

defend  himself.                       ,  tin,  the  harmony,  in  the  sense  of  PiisciUian, 

'  Especially  the  Commonilorium  of  Oro-  might  he  sought  for  simply  in  this,  that  the 

aius  t«  Augustin,  (Aognsthi.  hceres.  70.)  and  submitting  to  be  overcome  by  the  powers  of 

the  answer  of  bishop  Leo  the  (rreat  to  Tur-  dai'kness  was  represented  as  a  contraction 

ribius,  bishop  of  Asmrica,   (AEtoi%:a,)  in  of  guilt,  which  IJeo  was  at  fault  in  only  not 

which  he  for  the  most  part  joins  in  accepts  uiiderslanding  in  the  right  way,in  conform 

ing  the  report  of  the  latter  respecting  the  iry  with  Priscillian's  tram  of  iSeas. 
doctrines  ol^  this  sect,  in  order  to  their  con- 
futation. 
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tmed  to  destroy  the  kiaifdom  of  darkness  in  its  own  seat,  and  thia  was 
actually  braught  about  by  the  redemption.^ 

Over  against  the  twelve  sidereal  powers,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
to  whidh  man  is  supposed  to  be  related  and  subjected  by  means  of  hia 
hody,  (whose  several  parts  and  members  Priscillian  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent constellations  of  the  Zodiac,)  he  placed  the  twelve  heavenly  pow- 
ers, represented  under  the  name  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  to  whom  the 
muU  of  men  are  supposed  to  be  related,  and  under  whose  guidance 
they  stand.  Hence  man,  representing  in  his  soul  and  body  the  uni- 
verse in  miniature,  unites  in  himself  the  higher  and  the  lower  worlds, 
heaven  and  earth.^  By  virtue  of  the  inherent  dependence  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  soul  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  man  con- 
tinues to  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  stars,  until  the  sou!,  which  is 
related  to  God,  obtmns,  through  its  fellowship  with  that  higher  world 
from  which  it  has  sprung,  power  to  deliver  itself  from  those  lower  in- 
Suences.  In  order  to  the  deliverance  of  these  souls,  the  Redeemer  ap- 
peared on  earth.  It  cannot  be  determmed  with  certainty,  what  Pris- 
cillian thought  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  of  Christ.  It  i3 
certain,  that  he  entertained  Monarchian  notions  respecting  the  relation 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  respecting  the  Trinity  gen- 
erally. According  to  his  theory  of  the  body,  as  being  the  seat  and  ori- 
gin of  evil ;  of  birth,  as  a  work  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  he  could 
not  admit  the  fact  of  the  bu-th  of  Christ  with  a  true  human  body  of 
earthly  stuff.  If,  then,  the  testimony  of  Leo  is  to  be  relied  on,^  that  the 
Priscillianists  attributed  the  predicate  "  only  begotten"  to  the  Saviour 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  alone  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  yet  tliis  certainly 
is  not  to  be  bo  imderstood  as  if  Priscillian  had  wholly  adopted 
the  church  notions  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  might  be  the 
more  induced  to  dwell  on  the  predicate  in  this  sense,  if  he  reckoned 
among  the  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  Christ's  birth,  his  hav- 
ing brought  with  him  a  body  of  etherial  mould ;  and  thus  the  bemg 
bom  denoted,  in  his  case,  something  entirely  different  from  what  it  does 
in  the  case  of  other  men.  From  the  antithetic  dogmas,  however,  which 
the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  400,  opposed  to  the  Friscilliaaists,  it 
is  evident  that  the  latter  represented  Christ  as  one  who  was  incapar 
ble  of  being  bom,  (mnaseibilis,)  and  maintamed  that  Christ's  divine 
and  corporeal  nature  were  one  and  the  same.  This  seems  to  involve  the 
Manichcean  form  of  conception;  —  the  one  divine  light-nature  exhib- 
ited itself  to  the  eye  of  sense  under  the  semblance  merely  of  an  object 
of  sense.  Leo  says,  moreover,  that  they  could  not  jom  -with  the  church 
in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas,  because  they  held  the  Docetic 
notions  respecting  Christ's  appearance  on  earth.     If  Priscillian  gave 

'  Here  we  recojjniio  Priscillisn's  general  to  conquer,  to  subserve  its  purposes  and 

prindple,  which  is  to  he  foand  also  in  the  prepare  the  way  for  their  own  downfall. 

Mani<;h(ean  system ;  arte,  non  potentia  Dei,  '  Prisoillian'a  words,  in  a  letter,  are :  Hao 

agl  omnia  bona  in  hoc  ranndo.    The  king-  prima  aapientia  est,  in  animarum  typia  divi- 

dom   of   light,  by  its    victorious    wisdom,  narum  virlntum  intelligere  naturas  el  cor- 

forMS  the  piinces  of  darkness,  on  the  very  poris  dispositionera,  ia  qua  obiigatum  «a- 

epot  where  Ihey  seem  to  bs  insolent  and  Sum  yideluret  terra, 
"L-cftlK. 
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particular  prominence  to  the  suffering  of  Chi-ist,  in  accomplishing  the 
work  of  redemption,  this  circumstance  would,  it  is  true,  seem  not  quite 
coBsisteat  with  his  Docetic  views.  But  the  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  point  admits  of  being  explained  also,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that,  like  Mani,  he  attributed  to  the  eufferings  of  Christ  only  a 
symbolical  meaning.'  As  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  have  iimu- 
ence  on  the  birth  of  the  outward  man,  so  the  twelve  celestial  powers, 
opposed  to  them,  influence  the  new  birth,  whereby  the  inner  man  is  to 
be  restored  to  fellowship  with  the  diiine  substance  from  which  it  emar 
nated.^  What  is  affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  was  born  of  a  woman,  but 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,^  the  PiTSciliianists  applied  to  all  the  sons 
of  the  promise.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  they  under- 
stood this  of  the  birth,  so  far  as  man's  inner  essence  is  derived  from 
God,  or  of  the  new  bii-th  as  contrasted  with  the  natural.  The  Priscil- 
lianists,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  they  affirmed  concerning  the 
Patriarchs,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  They  ap- 
propriated it  to  their  purpose  by  resorting  to  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation.  But  it  still  might  be  the  ease  that  in  so  doing,  they  dis- 
tinguished the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  God  of  the  Gospel.* 
Besides  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, they  majie  use  of  several  apocryphal  writings,  as  for  example,  the 
hymn  of  thanks  sung  by  Christ  on  his  last  visit  to  the  mount  of  Olives, 
Matth.  26 :  30,  which  they  said  was  handed  down  among  the  initiated 
alone.* 

The  moral  system  of  the  Priscillianiats  was,  as  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  body  required,  rigidly  ascetic.  It  enjoined 
austerities  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  particular,  ceHbacy.  The  charges  laid 
against  them  of  dissolute  conduct,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  sufficiently 
well  authenticated.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  theosophic  sects  who  were  in  the  habit  of  distingubhing  an  es- 
oteric and  an  exoteric  doctrine  —  they  were  extremely  loose  in  their 
principles  of  veracity.  They  affirmed  that  a  falsehood  might  be  al- 
lowed for  a  holy  end, —  for  It  m  t  th  spread  of  their  own 
mysteries;  and  that  it  was  h  ra  he  multitude,  by  af- 
fecting to  agree  with  them  fl  h  s,  that  which  they 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  i  d  Th  as  no  obligation  to 
speak  out  the  whole  truth,  p  g  d ;  that  is,  to  the 
members  of  the  sect :  and  g  d  of  foundation  for 
this  view  respecting  the  b  f  truthfulness,  they 
made  use  of  the  passage  in  E  h  4  dis  to  their  own  mean- 
ing.    Their  bishop  Dictin         wh           h  of  Toledo,  in  the 

1  Christ  hv  Ilia  sufFerings  —  sai  P  m  tiam  de  qua  prodiil^  le- 
lifln  —  annnfled  the  bond,  Col. 

ilrlne  of  which  the  soul  was  hel  m  ns            Leo                 os  promlssionis  ex  mnli- 

oded  in  the  bodjby  the  powera  of  rk                 us   ni    m      tos;  Eedex  spiritu  sancto 

and  was  mode  sutiject  to  the  side  3 

ences.  p         II  the  genuine  antithetic 

'  Leo  c.  IS,     Duodecim  virtiites  f           ouncil  of  Toledo, 

formationem  hominis  inlerioris  o  p.  237  ad  Ceraliam. 
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year  400,  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church,  had  written  a  worlc*  en- 
titled "  the  Scales,"^  in  which  these  principles  were  expounded  and 
defended.  But  it  is  plain,  fi-om  this  very  principle  of  theirs,  that 
their  own  saybga  respecting  the  character  of  the  sect  and  its  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  the  declarations  in  the  recantations  of  its  members 
who  returned  back  to  the  Catholic  church,  deserve  little  confidence. 

Henco,  many  Catholic  eoelesiastiea  were  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order 
to  draw  from  the  Priscilliaiiists  a  true  account  of  the  subject-matter  of 
their  doctrines,  it  waa  right  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  dissimulation. 
But  Augostin  composed  an  excellent  treatise  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exposing  the  immorahty  of  this  method,  and  of  setting  forth  the 
absolute  universality  of  the  obligation  to  veracity.^ 

By  following  out  this  principle,  the  Priscillianists  found  it,  of  course, 
comparatively  easy  to  propagate  their  sect,  in  spite  of  all  the  persecu- 
tions ;  and  as  accessory  to  this  purpose  came  in  also  the  political  agi- 
tations, occasioned  by  the  migration  of  wandering  tribes  over  Spain, 
amidst  which  movements  the  oversight  of  the  church  could  not  he  so 
constantly  and  strictly  maintained.  The  council  of  Braga,  in  tho  year 
563,  found  it  necessary  to  enact  new  laws  with  a  view  to  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  the  Priscillianists  ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  we 
see  how  longtheywere  enabled  to  maintain  themselves,  and  how  easily^ 
they  might  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  doctrines  far  down  into  the 
succeeding  periods. 

Although  these  later  influences  of  the  old  Oriental  sects,  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  this  particular  period,  may  appear  unim- 
portant, yet  they  were  propagated  to  the  following  centuries,  and  proved 
an  important  means  in  the  hand  of  God,  whereby  a  lively  opposition 
was  first  aroused  to  the  adulteration  of  the  gospel  by  the  intrusion  of 
human  dogmas,  and  to  the  slavery  of  the  spirit  which  thence  resulted ; 
and  whereby  the  laity  was  brought  back  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rights 
pertEuning  to  the  universal  priestly  office  of  Christians  at  large,  and 
to  the  pure  well-spring  of  the  truth  in  the  divine  word. 


leiidaoio  ad  Consent! urn. 
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Page  5.  A  few  scalkred  hints.^  As  Congtaiitine  had  ever  risen  to 
greater  power  in  his  contests  with  princes  who  were  zealously  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Paganism ;  as  his  political  importance  had  regularly  increased 
in  proportion  as  his  declarations  became  more  decided  in  fevor  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  there  seem  to  he  acme  grounds  for  the  aasertiou,  that  it  was 
not  a  reli^ous,  but  a  purely  political  interest,  which  first  induced  bim  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Christianity,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  really 
felt  the  religious  interest,  which  in  the  beginning  he  did  but  outwardly 
assume ;  since  religion,  and  above  all  Christianity,  is  possessed  of  a  power 
to  master  and  govern  the  soul  of  the  individual  whose  intention  at  iii-st  is 
simply  to  use  it  in  subserviency  to  his  oivn  ends.  And  examples  to  illustrate 
this  statement  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  period  before  ua.  Or  even 
if  we  suppose  Conslantine  had  no  set  purpose  and  design  of  thus  using 
Christianity,  yet  owing  to  his  coanection  with  the  times,  he  might,  under 
the  sure  guidance  of  a  cert^n  instinctive  feeling,  be  led  to  perceive  that 
Paganism  had  now  lost  its  power  in  the  life  of  the  people,  while  Christianity 
had  attracted  the  whole  of  that  power  to  itself.  Or  it  might  b^said,  that 
without  being  conscious  on  hia  own  part  of  any  particular  religious  interest, 
he  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  current  which  the  times  themselves  had 
Bet  in  motion.  It  might  be  asserted,  with  Gibbon,  that  some  portion  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  attached  itself  to  Constaatine,  and  to  which  he 
yielded  in  the  first  place  merely  for  the  sake  of  compassing  his  own  ends, 
finally  got  possession  of  his  feelings,  and  became  with  him  a  matter  of 
personal  conviction.'-  But  though  in  all  this,  and  particularly  in  what  was 
last  stated,  there  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom,  still  there  is  no  ffood  reason 
for  regarding  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  Christianity  as  having  been 
a  mere  outward  change  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  grounds  for 
presuming  that  religious  convictions  which  had  originated  in  his  own  mind, 
were  gradually  unfolded  in  him  under  various  influences  from  without,  and 
that  he  passed  by  degrees  from  a  eertmn  species  of  religious  eclecticism,  to 
the  sole  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  true  religion  ;  —  by  a  transition, 
for  instance,  somewhat  like  thai  which  we  might  suppose  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  an  Alexander  Severus,  or  a  Philip  the  Arabian,  had 
either  of  them  lived  in  the  same  juncture. 

P.  7,  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  tAe  protection  of  a  god."]  Perhaps 
to  Apollo,  or  the  sun-god,  Helios.  Julian  intimates  as  much  in  that  mythical 
account,  (orat.  vii.  f.  228,  ed.  Spanheim,)  where  he  represents  Jupiter  as 
saying  to  Helios,  that  Constantine,  by  abandoning  the  latter — with  whom, 
therefore,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  previously  stood  in  some  special 


}  In  an  age  of  religions  fervor,  the  most  artful  stafeEmca  are  observed  to  feel  e 
part  of  the  enthnsiasm  which  thej  inspire. — GiUian, 
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relation  ■ — -liad  been  the  canse  of  every  evil  to  himself  and  to  liIs  family. 
'Of  as  aftolei^atv  avt^  re  xai  yivct  y.at  naiaiv  aktog  tyhszo  tar  ■njXiitovzwi' 
nad^liiizwv.  la  confirmation  of  this,  we  find  the  god  of  the  sun  repre- 
sented on  coins  as  the  patron  god  of  Constantine.  See  those  with  the 
inscription  :  "  Soli  invioto  comiii."  Eckhel  doctrina  nummorum  veterura. 
Vol  viii.  p.  75. 

P.  14,  secure  to  vs  through  all  tinteJ]  It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  restor- 
ing buck  to  the  Christian  ehnrches  the  property  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived,  he  believed  himself  doing  what  would  be  weU-pIeasing  to  God. 

P.  35.  Addition  to  note  2.]  The  mad  assaults  of  the  Bishop  Georgius 
on  the  temples,  his  influence  over  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  thi-ough 
him  over  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  are  also  noticed  by  Julian  in 
his  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria :  To*  Komaranmv  iQslte  oti  xad' 
vfimv  naQio^tv,  eha  siij^jayev  *tV  «>5*  hQaji  nohv  aiQixionedov,  xm  xatiXa- 
^ev  6  <ni>axrj)-og  r^s  Aiyvntm  to  ayuaTatov  tow  &eM  zffievog,  aawsvXrfiOii 
htsTdev  siKovag  xai  axadijitceta  xa(  cr  Tofe  I'spoii;  KOi^fUtv  v^v  S  ayo-nan- 
tovniav  sworise,  x(m  nei4iai(ihaiv  a^vvstp  T^  -ffiqi,  (t«iJ.w  de  toig  tov-  &BOJ} 
xT-^ltaai-v,  ods  troX/iiiaev  vfuv  htmrfii^ai  roiig  ojilha?  aSUms  xtd  nafiaroiiwi 
xai  dae'§fag-  laios  Ato'pj'iw  ituU-ov  !}  tbv  KfovmamoD  dsdoixag,  eavruv 
naQSfpiXaTrev,  si  ueiQcoreQOv  vfiTv  nai  noltxm^of,  dXXa  m  rvqawixazenof 
stOQQtadev  itQOUe(pfQm:o.  See  ep.  10,  Julian!  epistolte,  ed.  Heyler.  Mogun- 
tiae,  1828,  p.  14. 

P.  36,  a  direction  hostile  to  GAristiamlg.']  Athens,  then  the  most  flour- 
ishing school  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  was  also  a  central  siwt  for 
the  secret  dissemination  of  Paganism.  The  Pagan  and  Christian  youth 
here  formed  two  opposite  parties.  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  in  the  funeral 
discourse  upon  his  friend  Basil  of  Csesarea,  describes  how  by  the  influence 
of  a  Christian  education  they  were  kept  safe  from  the  contagious  spirit  of 
the  place  while  studying  together  at  Athens  ;  and  how  all  the  pains  taken 
to  recommend  Paganism  served  but  to  conflnn  them  in  their  faith.  And  in 
this  connection,  he  remarks  :  B).a§eQa  ToTg  aXloig  Adijmi  ta  tig  ypvxJ,p  roJg 
tvUE^Borejioij.  Kal  yog  izXovran  za  sidiaXa  (laUov  tijg  al}.r,g  EXXdSog,  xal 
vaX^ov  n^  awasrtaaOrjvai  toT-;  rovrtav  tnmvhaig  xtu  awtiyoQoig.  Drat.  xx. 
ed-Lips.,  1690,  f.  331. 

P.  40,  the  destined  instrumem  to  achieve  it."]  True,  the  political  interest 
could  not,  in  this  case,  have  had  any  influence  in  modifying  the  religious. 
The  former,  vinder  the  existing  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  would 
much  rather  have  detevmlned  Julian  to  exhibit  a  great  show  of  zeal  for  the 
church  orthodoxy.  His  being  connected  with  the  oppressed,  and  on  the 
whole,  feeble  Pagan  party  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  injurious  to  his 
polilical  interests.  But  there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  in  hia  own  case,  as  in 
that  of  Constantine,  the  political  motives  came  to  be  united  with  religious 
ones ;  but  in  the  opposite  order.  The  political  interest  was  in  bis  case 
stimulated  by  the  religious.  As  Constantine,  with  whom  the  political  inter- 
est predominated  at  first,  was  from  this  led  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was 
destined  by  God  to  make  his  worship  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Roman  em. 
pive,  so  Julian,  with  whom  the  interest  for  tiie  fundamental  principleof  the 
old  world  gradually  became  the  predominant  one,  finally  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  destined  and  called  by  the  gods  to  restore  their  ancient  domi- 

P.  40,  to  entrap  a  yoalk  like  Julian.']  The  Platonic  school  was  then 
divided  into  two  parties.    The  first  consisted  of  those  who,  ti-ue  to  the  spirit 
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of  Plotinus,  despised  magic  as  something  belonging  to  an  inferior  stage  of 
the  spiritual  life,  where  that  Jife  was  still  under  bondage  to  the  sidereal 
world,  still  held  fast  under  the  dominion  of  nature  ;  and  considered  it  as 
alone  worthy  of  the  philosopher  to  consecrate  his  life,  in  contemplation,  to 
the  purely  spiritual  and  godJike  objects  which  are  exalted  above  all  reach 
of  the  powers  of  the  sidereal  world,  those  powers  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  magic  art,  (the  Goeteia.)  The  other  party  consisted  of  such 
as  did  not  disdain  to  intermeddle  with  magic  and  divination,  and  who  en- 
deavored by  these  arts  to  pi'oduce  an  impression  on  men's  minds,  so  as  to 
gain  proselytes  for  the  ancient  religion.  Maximus  belonged  lo  this  latter 
party,  and  the  young  Julian  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  impressions. 
P.  41,  he  became  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  Pagan  partt/,']  In  like 
manner,  the  hopes'of  the  Christian  party  were  fixed  on  the  young  men 
Basil,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Gregory,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Nazianzus,   who  were  then  students  in  the  same  school. 

P.  42.  Their  influence  is  diffused  down  to  the  earth,']  This  whole 
process  of  evolution,  from  the  Absolute  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  all  existence, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  necessary  one.  Creation  and  redemption,  as  free 
acts  of  the  divine  will,  were  here  quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  notions 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  rude  anthropomorphism  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ! 

P.  44.  The  priest  was  not  to  read  am/  improper  poet.]  In  the  instruction 
lo  a  high  priest,  already  cited  on  page  42,  Julian  directs  that  "  the  best  men, 
and  above  all  the  most  devout  '■  and  benevolent,  should  be  selected  for  such 
ofBces."  Though  it  was  not  his  principle  to  pay  no  regard  lo  differences  of 
rank  and  property  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  force  of  circumstances  would 
constrain  him  to  overlook  such  considerations,  for  it  sometimes  happened 
that  zealous  Pagans  were  to  be  found  only  in  noble  and  wealthy  families, 
and  at  others,  only  among  the  lower  ranks.  Hence,  after  stating  the  quali- 
fications above  mentioned,  as  requisite  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  adds, — 
"No  matter  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  No  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
drcumstance  whether  the  candidate  was  of  noble  rank  or  otherwise."  Tet 
he  must  have  been  highly  gratified  when  he  could  obtain  priests  from  the 
better  class :  for  these,  in  fact,  would  be  the  most  suitable  ministers  of  a 
Paganism  spiritualized  by  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  and  well  qualified' to 
uphold  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter. 

P.  45.  Thei/  were  not  to  engage  in  any  unsuitaUe  occupation."]  In  his 
instruction  to  a  priest,  he  distinguishes  the  ditferent  positions  of  the  priest 
in  his  life  within,  and  in  his  life  without  the  temple.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  When  the  priest  returns  to  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  he  may  visit 
his  friends,  and  accept  invitations  to  banquets,  though  not  from  every  body, 
but  only  from  the  better  sort.  He  may  also  visit,  though  not  often,  the 
public  places  ;  confer  with  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  by  interceding 
with  the  magistrates,  assist,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  those  who  really 
need  it.  ^  The  priestly  attire  should  be  different  within  from  what  it  is 
when  he  is  without  the  temple.  Within  the  temple,  it  should  be  rich  and 
goi^eous ;  without,  more  simple.  He  should  keep  away  from  thfe  fights  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus,  and  from  thii  indecent  theatrical  shows."  Julian 
wished  to  restore  the  theatre,  as  an  institution  connected  with  the  Pagan 
cultus,  to  its  original  purity  in  correspondence  with  the  worship  of  Eac- 

1  JdoflEwraTof,  which  therefore  means,  in  his  owo  sense,  those,  of  whom  bm  few  were 
still  remaining,  that  were  greatly  distinguished  for  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
religion. 

VOL.  II.  61 
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clius.  But  as  this  was  impracticable,  he  meant  at  least  that  the  priests 
should  keep  alwif  from  it.  No  theatrical  singer  or  dancer,  no  player  of 
mimes,  no  charioteer  was  to  he  admitted  into  the  house  of  a  priest.  Here, 
too,  we  may  perceive  a  plain  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  instructions,  he  requires  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priestly  oiBce,  as  an  evidence  of  their  piety,  tliat  they  should 
succeed  in  persuading  all  their  relatives  to  join  in  the  worsliip  of  the 
gods> 

P.  50,  the  Jeicn  hud  confounded  their  Demiurge  -with  the  Supreme  deit^.J 
He  would  also  probably  ascribe  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
which  he  supposed  he  ibund  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  those  accounls,  wliich,  like  the  Hellenic  myths,  had 
a  more  profound,  mystical  sense.  "  The  Jews  —  said  he  ^  —  did  not  agree 
with  the  Christians,  hut  they  agreed  with  the  Pagans.  They  differ  from 
us  only  in  the  exclusive  worship  of  one  God.  Every  thing  else,  they 
have  in  common  with  us  :  'temple,  sacred  groves,  altars,  lustrations,  and  a 
variety  of  other  observances,  wherein  we  ififfer  but  little  or  not  at  all."' 
"If  the  Giod  proclaimed  by  Moses  —  he  says,  addressing  the  Jews*  —  is 
the  universal  framer  of  the  universe,  presiding  immediately  over  the  world, 
then  we  have  the  more  correct  notions  of  him,  who  regard  him  as  being 
the  universal  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  the  others  as  governors  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  and  slandmg  under  him,  as  governors  under  the  king,  of 
whom  each  has  to  administer  his  own  particuiar  province;  nor  do  we 
make  him  a  rival  of  the  gods  that  stand  under  him.  But  if  Moses  wor- 
ehips  a  particular  subordinate  God,  and  attributes  to  him  the  government 
and  direction  of  all  things,  then  it  is  belter  to  follow  us,  and  to  recognize 
the  Gfld  who  is  indeed  over  all,  without  filing  to  recognize  that  other 
being  also,  and  to  worship  him  as  a  god  who  has  received  the  rule  over 
the  smallest  province,  but  not  as  one  who  is  the  framer  of  all."^ 

P.  57,  gained  over  h/  Pagan  teachers  to  embrace  their  religion.']  Per- 
haps he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  lake  the  part  of  the  diildren  against 
their  parents,  where  the  latter  sought  to  keep  away  their  children  from 
these  schools  ;  for  he  says :  "  It  is  not  right  to  try  to  keep  children  fi-om  the 
best  ways  before  they  know  which  direction  they  should  take,  nor  to  lead 
them  by  addressing  their  fears  ajid  against  ibeir  will  to  the  religion  of  Iheir 
eiders,"  —  which  could  only  be  meant  to  apply  to  those  parents  who  were 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  children  away  from  Paganism. 

P.  69,  free  from  the  constraint  of.  avthority.l  Themistius  also  praises 
the  emperor,  as  knowing  how  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  use  of 
sacrifices.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  law  which  had  been  enacted  against 
using  sacrifices  for  the  purposes  of  magic.  He  praises  the  emperor  for 
this,  jtaliaztt  de  oh  ov«  t^tV'  ("'*''*  ^^  lUv^e^iav,  alia  vai  tovg  Gw^q 
i^yeltm  ow  rfa.vX(rtiQov  EfineSonltove,  ov  /ta  /iia,  huvov  row  nalam. 
(With  the  latter  oi  the  <favliyzs^ov  should  be  repeated:  he  is  truly  not  infe- 

3  Atiyiia  ffl  Tw  6^a5sm  u™,  d  ToOf  ohd-         ^  Cyrill.  C.  Jnlian.  1.  IX.  f.  306. 

daayrn'Ot.     0pp.   f.  305.     In   this  reepeot,  ™S  vo/diav  iva  'Sefm  /lAvm-  hrel  rii  ye  OM 

also,  we  find  similar  laws  of  the  ehnrdi  KOiv&jtai  fi/^v  i9Ti,vadi,Te(Kmt,'dvaia<iT^iiia, 

relative  to  Iha  choice  to  Bpiritnal  offices;  e.  &yveiat,fviaypaT&Taia,jrtplar7iT&-rrapa7niv 

g  the  law  passed  aobEeqnenlly  to  this  time  oWn/ifif  S  /unpH  dia^epoficda  irpif  iM^^/xc 

bj  the  third  coundl  of  Carth^e,cl8:  Ut  »  L.c.  1.  IV.  M48, 

episcopi,  prcsbjterf  et  dlaconi  non  orilinen-  ^  L.  c  1.  IV.  f.  14B. 
tur,  prinsquam  omnea  qui  aunt  in  domo 
eomm,  Christianoa  catholicos  fecerint. 
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rior  to  that  ancient  Empedocles.)  And  ha  says  afterwards,  the  emperor 
well  understands  how  fraud  and  corruption  intermingle  with  everythinff 
good  ;  —  that  vftoSvsiai  iisya)M!tQ(7tmii>  itayyaviia  xw  svdepeutv  dyvgreia 
)(«(  5ia  to5to  T(i?  ptv  nQodyet,  t«?  ds  Ko}.vn  *ai.  ieQa  avotymv  anoxXeUt  nay' 
yarevti'jOia  xai  0vciag  iw6[iove  dqiu'is  ov  diSoiaa'  aSeutv  loij  yoirtevovaiv. 
Ed.  Dindorf,  p.  83. 

P.  70,  the  educated  <md  higher  cloisea."]  It  was  to  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  indifieretice  or  the  selfishness  of  Christian  land-holders,  that 
Paganism  maintained  itself  for  a  longer  time  among  the  country  people. 
In  some  cases,  they  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  the  religious  state 
of  their  peasaiitrj ;  they  avoided  the  expense  of  erecting  churches,  and  of 
supporting  clergymen  capable  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people; 
and  sometimes  their  covetousnesa  choked  the  feeling  of  all  higher  interests 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  wei-e  anxious  tS  let  the  Pagan  temples  stand  for 
the  sake  of  the  additional  income  they  derived  from  the  taxes  on  them. 

Thus  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  says  in  a  sermon,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Chiistians :  "  Ask  here,  ye  Christians,  whether 
your  sacrifices  can  be  well-pleasing  to  God  ;  —  you  who  know  every  clod 
of  earth,  every  little  stone  and  plmit  on  the  estates  around  you,  but  take 
no  note  of  the  temples  everywhere  smoking  with  incense  on  your  own 
lands,  —  you,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  think  yourselves  to  be  acting  a  very 
prudent  part  in  ignoring  this  matter.  The  proof  is  not  far  off.  You 
every  day  go  to  law,  that  nobody  may  deprive  you  of  your  income  from 
the  temples." '  And  Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  addresses  his  flock  as 
follows :  "  Believe  ye,  that  the  lukewarm  and  negligent  Christian  loves 
God;  he  who  allows  idols  to  be  worshipped  on  his  estate,  and  leaves  stand- 
ing the  temples  of  idols  and  altars  of  devils,  lo  the  dishonor  of  the  living 
God?"^ 

P.  83.  Whenever  discovered,  ikey  were  called  apostates.']  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

P.  83.  Life  of  Proclus,  written  hy  his  disciple  Marinus.']  When  the 
general  agreement  of  all,  as  against  heresies,  so  also  against  Paganism,  was 
adduced  in  evidence  of  the  side  of  truth,  Proclus,  on  the  other  hand,  held, 
that  the  agreement  only  of  those  gifted  with  knowledge,  possessed  the 
weight  of  authority ;  but  the  general  agreement  in  the  disavowal  of  the 
gods  arose  from  ignorance.  "Nor  —  smd  he  —  can  there  be  any  real 
agreement  among  persons  so  ignorant ;  for  real  agreement  springs  from 
man's  reason.  As  the  unreasonable  man  is  not  in  harmony  with  himself, 
still  less  can  he  be  in  agreement  with  others."  °  The  doctrinal  oppositions 
among  Christians  might  serve  to  confirm  him  in  this  position.  To  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  creation,  and  Ihe  Christian  doctrine  concerning  an 
approaching  final  end  to  he  answered  by  the  earthly  course  of  the  world, 
he  opposed  eighteen  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a  consistent  neo-Platonism.      Although  he  did  not  attack  Christianity  by 

1  Lib.  I.Tnice.  X.  i\  6 :  H[r  quEtita,  Chrisa-  ^  Sermo  XIII.  in  velertim  Brixi»  episco- 

anl,  ssorifieium  vestmm  an  esse  possit  ae-  pomm,  opp.  Brixire,  1738,  f.  319. 

ceptnm,  qui  vidnBmm  possessionum  Omnea  '  'En  tv  iropSun  mn™  irepi  rofl  /Sj  Avat 

f-lalmlns,  lapillos  et  suroulos  nSstis,  in  prse-  i>foi)f  i/wiojoSvf ec  oT  iroJJot  if"  iwemiTrij/HKr- 

diis  Butem  ycatris  fnmnntia  undique  sola  imjii  nriiro  irjirwflodL    Iluf  ydfi  ToTf  Enrof 

ttaia.  non  nSstia,  qaos  (si  rem  cticenda  snnt)  kmiTov  rtf  i/joAoj^oEiew,  imh^  ffpflp  tavtiv 

dissimulando  siihtiliCer  coswclilis.    Prahalio  araaiaeruiai  diOKeiucmc  \  lailol  iSeai^oiv 

longenonesl,    Jns  Wniploriiin  ne  qiiisvohis  ktX.  rtiiK  df  ttotS  apfiOTiiJf  f;[om'  /tvenirrTf/- 

eripiiit,  quoridie  litlgatis.  Ed.  Ballerin.  An-  /iovec  (mrec.  Commentar.  in  Platonis  Aid- 
giata,  1758,  p.  120, 
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name,  yet  ttis  polemical  work  manifestly  has  reference  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  general  points  of  difference  between  the  neo-Platonic  and  the 
Christian  way  of  thinking  —  to  the  opposition  between  a  monoisfic  doutrine 
of  necessity  and  the  teleological  doctrine  of  freedom. 

For  the  rest,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  religious  aloiosphere  of  the 
period  had  an  influence  also  on  Paganism ;  and  many  things  among  Chris- 
tians and  Pagans  differed  only  in  their  particular  shape.  While  among 
the  Christians  we  hear  of  help  bestowed  in  time  of  need  by  the  visitation 
of  martyrs,  we  find  the  same  thing  among  the  Pagans,  in  the  shape  of 
visitations  of  the  gods.  Eeslorative  dreams  and  miraculous  cures  in  the 
churches  of  the  martyrs,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  dreams  and  cures  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Pagan  philosophers,  no  less  than  Chi-istian  de- 
votees, won  reverence  from  their  party  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  their 

P.  84,  the  renovmed  SimpUctus.']  This  noble  philosopher,  Ihe  last  cham- 
pion of  the  Hellenic  religion,  which  was  now  fast  approaching  to  its  final 
overthrow,  and  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
united  to  a  strong  interest  in  matters  of  philosophy,  a  deep  and  lively 
sense  of  the  religious  need,  which  led  him  to  seek  communion  with  an 
invisible  world.  Though  the  religious  element  of  his  philosophy  may 
betray  an  unconscious  influence  of  Chrislianity,  yet  his  entire  philosophical 
position  was  one  which  inclined  him  more  to  tlie  Hellenic  polytheism  than 
to  Christian  theism.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  he  said  of  him,  even 
with  more  propriety  thwi  of  Julian,  that  the  distorted  exhibitions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  presented  to  him  in  actual  life,  contributed  in  a. great 
measure  to  confirm  his  prejudices  ag^nst  It. 

He  maintained,  that  no  contradiction  was  involved  in  recognizing  one 
primal  essence  and  original  principle  of  everything  that  exists,  who  is  in- 
capable of  any  adequate  designation,  fuid  in  worshipping  those  principles  of 
being  which  have  flowed  from  this  essence,  and  in  which  what  was  one  in 
the  highest  of  all,  has  been  unfolded  into  manifold  forms  of  being.  Each, 
of  these  higher  essences  represents  the  Supreme  in  its  own  pecuBar  way ; 
in  each  of  them,  man  worships  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  who  reveals 
himself  in  them.^  If  Christianity  redeems  the  spirit  from  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  bestowing  freedom  on  minds  which  had  been  separated  by 
natural  limitations,  unites  them  together  through  the  medium  of  a  divine 
life,  Simplicjus,  on  the  contrary,  defended  the  old  principle  of  nature-re- 
ligion against  Christianity,  tf^ether  with  the  limitations  which  are  grounded 
therein.  "  God  —  he  supposes  —  is,  indeed,  everywhere  present  with  all 
bis  divine  powers ;  but  as  men  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  lime 
and  space,  and  dependent  on  these  conditions  of  time  and  space,  so  too, 
under  these  conditions,  they  can  partake  but  in  a  partial  degi'ee  of  the 
divine  influences.  Hence  each  people  has  its  own  peculiar  religious  insti- 
tutions, which  have  come  from  the  gods  themselves ;  and  these  holy  na- 
tional institutions  men  must  observe,  in  order  to  draw  the  divine  powers  to 
themselves,  according  to  these  laws  ordmned  by  the  gods.     When  divine 

Madera.   Para  11.   Opera  ed.  Cousin,  T.III.  from  which  all  being  proceeds,  is  something 

Paris,  1821,  p.  125,  2S.  in  common  between  the  goda  and  the  sn- 

'  He  says  in  defense  of  Polytheism :  'Es  preme  original  essence )  hteera  rut  /ut  lipxrii 

ie  Ttc  Juoa^epotUK  T(j  airii  Kohelv  bvofian  roc  KtAitTac  T17C  apx^  upjiii.     The  principle ; 

«  fiepmac  Kai  'ntv  lAirv,  npurav  /isv  oba.  eilo-  "Dr"  Ti/is^  Ked  li  aifia^  Si&  TMf  fiepiiv  ^i  tS 

yac  Svaxepaivsi,  Kol 'Tpuy/iari  ioKOvpTOf  elvai  bijtv   hiaTriiatrtSat  Xfi-      See  r.   38,  ed. 

Kcwr™  ro6  apxmou  (since  even  from  the  na-  Schweighauser,  p.  376. 
ture  of  the  case  the  idea  of  (he  principle, 
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things  are  conducted  according  to  tlie  order  originally  appointed  by  God, 
Buch  an  influence  of  divine  illuminaljon  is  manifested  on  tlie  appointed 
day,  as  is  not  to  be  experienced  on  otlier  days  at  all ;  for  then  the  siclt  are 
healed  and  many  salutary  things  are  foretold.  So  imporbint  a  bearing  has 
difference  of  times  and  seasons  on  union  with  the  gods.  The  same  holds 
true  also  of  the  right  relation  of  place,  of  words  spoken,  of  actions  per- 
Ibrmed,  and  offerings  made  lo  the  gods."  ^ 

Thus  in  all  these  outward  regulations,  he  perceives  a  higher  necessity 
in  the  relation  of  divine  things  lo  earthly,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 
"  As  man  is  composed  of  soul  and  body  —  he  argues  —  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  purify  the  soul  by  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and 
a  life  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  we  need  also  tiose  means  of  purification 
which  the  gods  have  appointed  for  the  body,  the  soul's  organ.  Let  then 
the  purified  soul  offer  to  the  gods,  through  its  purified  organ,  in  cleanliest 
raimen^  the  first  fruits  of  the  outward  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  :  for 
it  is  befitting  that  we  should  present  the  first  fruits  to  those  Ijeings  who 
have  given  us  all  we  possess.  It  betokens  our  readiness  to  consecratfl 
everything  to  them."  Should  it  be  objected,  that  God  needs  not  such  gifts, 
he  replies ;  "  That,  indeed,  is  true  }  but  neither  does  he  need  our  good  life, 
or  our  correct  notions  of  him.  But  we  have  need  of  these  things,  as  the 
means  of  uniting  us  with  the  gods,  so  that  we  may  receive  the  deity,  as 
each  of  these  divine  beings  is  prepared  to  reflect  upon  ua,  according  to 
his  measure,  the  divine  illumination  in  the  same  degree  in  A-hich  each  one 
among  us  may  be  found  worthy  of  it."  He  refers  to  particular  instances, 
in  which,  by  such  holy  acts,  men  had  been  restored  from  epilepsy,  and  in 
which  hail-stonns  and  inundations  had  thus  been  averted. 

As  Simplicius  was  very  far  from  holding  to  an  abstract  religion  of 
reason,  as  he  was  deeply  possessed  of  the  faith  in  a  living  relation  between 
man  and  the  gods  so  he  received,  along  with  all  the  rest  that  was  to  be 
found  m  the  old  religious  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  their  oradea  and  pro- 
phecies In  tieiting  the  question,  how  and  when  men  ought  to  resort  for 
counsel  and  direction  to  prophecies,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it 
sliould  be  done  only  with  regard  to  matters  not  dependent  on  the  will  of 
man  and  where  reason  and  experience  furnish  no  means  of  coming  to  the 
truth  It  should  be  done  with  that  equanimity  with  which  the  wise  man 
is  wont  to  contemplate  everything  which  is  independent  of  his  own  will. 
It  divmalion'i  were  lesorted  to  on  all  questions,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
make  men  iimid  and  inactive,  and  ready  to  attribute  great  importance  to 
mere  trifles 

!how  It  was  a  case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  for  men  to  seek  in  reve- 
lations from,  the  gods  an  answer  to  their  queries,  with  regard  to  general 
religious  and  philosophical  truths,  espeeialiy  in  those  times  of  wide-spread 
scepticism,  and  of  the  deep-felt  need  of  a  new  revelation,  which  preceded  the 
appearance  and  triumph  of  Christianity.  Hence,  Simplicius  was  led  to 
ask,  whether  it  was  proper  to  resort  to  divinations  on  subjects  such  as  the 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  he  decided  against 
it.  In  all  questions  capable  of  being  resolved  by  rational  investigation, 
men  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  lo  tliis  alone,  "  To  be  informed  by 
some  god  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  was  no  doubt  suited  to  produce  firm 
faith,  but  not  a  scientific  conviction.  If  a  man  is  so  favored  by  the  Deity, 
as  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  scientific  truth,  this  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  docs  not  belong  to  the  province  of  divina- 
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tion.  If  some  have  consulted  the  gods  respecting  the  nature  of  things, 
still  these  have  been  but  few,  and  not  the  first  among  the  philosophers  — 
and  such  persons  have  commonly  possessed  not  a  scientific  conviction,  but 
a  conviction  of  faith;  for  it  was  God's  will  that  the  bouI,  which  is  endowed 
with  the  free  power  of  self-determination,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  by  its  own  efforts." 

It  is  evident  that  Simplieins  could  not  have  had  any  leaning  to  Chris- 
tianity, even  according  to  his  own  views  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  lo 
religion.  He  was  looking  for  something  different,  in  communications  from 
heaven,  from  that  which  was  to  be  given  to  man  by  divine  revelation  ;  and 
what  faith  was  destined  to  attain  by  means  of  Christismity,  he  expected  to 
find  in  hia  philosophy. 

Though  the  felse  notions  of  religious  things  which  he  found  prevailing 
among  a  !ai^  portion  of  Christians,  contributed  much  to  prejudice  him 
against  a  religion  which  he  had  notsludiedftnddidnotiinderstand,  yet  at  the 
bottom  of  it  lay,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  opposition  which  existed  between 
his  own  fundamental  principle  and  that  of  Christianity.  To  his  Platonic 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  biblical  doctrine  of  God's  hohness, 
and  everything  founded  on  it  and  connected  with  it,  was  utterly  foreign. 
Thus,  for  example,  all  punishment  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing,  other 
than  a  means  of  reformation  and  purification.  Perhaps  he  might  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  of  various  kinds  of  lustration  for  fallen  man,  but  the 
idea  of  a  redemption,  in  the  Christian  sense,  of  a  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 
of  a  new  birth,  could  find  no  point  of  entrance  into  his  way  of  thinking. 
Whenever  the  need  in  which  human  nature  stands  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  with  God,  came  into  question,  he  must  have  believed  that  in 
all  this  there  was  a  confounding  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective  point 
of  view.  To  him  it  could  not  appear  otherwise.  As  it  is  in  very  truth  a 
need  of  man's  soul  to  be  delivered  from  the  breach  with  God,  which  has 
its  foundation  in  sin,  and  true  repentance  on  man's  part  sufBced  for  this, 
man  gave  to  this  thought  an  objective  existence,  as  if,  on  the  part  of  God, 
some  special  thing  was  required  for  this  purpose.  That  Slmplicius  must 
needs  have  judged  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  from  what  he  says  respecting 
the  false  notions  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

In  inveighing  ag^ipt  those  who  denied  a  divine  Providence,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  attack  next  what  he  calls  the  third  species  of  atheism.* 
This  he  makes  to  consist  in  supposing  that  the  Deity  is  capable  of  being 
bribed  by  gifts,  (oblations,)  votive  offerings,  {avadrjiiutsi,)  and  distributions  of 
money,'  (the  merit  of  alms-^ving,)°  as  people  now  believe  ;*  where  he 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Christians;  —  so  that  evil-doers,  those  who  have 
practised  robbery  and  oppression,  if  they  do  but  expend  a  small  portion  of 
their  booty  in  such  gifts,  and  make  presents  to  those  who  pretend  to  pray, 
and  to  make  prevalent  intercession  with  God  in  behalf  of  such  persons, 
may  be  allowed  lo  go  on  in  this  way,  and  sin  without  danger  of  punish- 
ment "  Many,  now  living  —  he  says  —  even  consider  it  as  worthy  of  the 
divine  goodness,  that  sinners  should  be  forgiven  —  understanding  this  in  a 
vague  and  indeterminate  way."  * 

Having  with  slight  labor  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  sort  of  super- 
stition, he  proceeds  next,  however,  to  inquire  after  the  fundamental  truth, 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  opinion  that  God  was  capable  of  being  persuaded 

1  'O  Tptroc  TVS  &Mac  AoTOf.  *  'flf  ol  ™v  fHavrca. 

5  YLcpiioriao  dmSiacciv.  *  See  v.  38  p.  392,  aeq. 
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by  gifts,  by  good  actions,  or  by  prayer.  Wberever,  he  saja,  there  is  true 
remorse  for  sin,  these  things  contribute  to  promote  the  man's  conversion  to 
God,  if  ihey  are  done  to  preserve  the  sense  of  remorse,  if  the  bodily  pro&- 
tration  on  the  knees  correaponda  to  the  Jjumiliation  of  sou!,  if  the  money  is 
applied  to  purposes  which  are  weli-pleasing  in  the  s^ht  of  God.  "  For  — ■ 
says  he  —  God,  when  we  sin,  does  not  turn  from  us  ;  he  is  not  angi-y  ;  he 
does  not  leave  us ;  nor  does  he  return  to  us  when  we  repent.  All  this  is 
human,  and  quite  alien  from  the  immediate  divine  blessedness.  But  we 
separate  ourselves  from  Giod,  in  departing  from  that  course  which  is  in 
harmony  with  nature ;  and  in  restoring  our  original  nature,  we  return  back 
to  fellowship  with  G!od.  And  we  describe  the  act  of  our  own  return  to 
God,  as  if  God  returned  back  to  us."  '  He  employs  the  following  compari- 
son to  illustrate  this  habit  of  confounding  our  subjective  feelings  with  an 
objective  action.  "  Just  aa  when  a  boat  is  drawn  towards  the  shore  by  a 
rope  let  down  from  a  rock,  and  the  people  in  the  boat,  who  are  not  aware 
of  what  is  going  on,  imagine,  that  instead  of  approaching  the  rock  them- 
selves, the  rock  is  gradually  approaching  them.  Eepentance,  prayer,  and 
everytliing  else  which  is  connected  therewith,  may  be  compared  vfith  this 

Simplieius  alludes  probably  to  the  persecutions  which  the  few  Pagans 
in  his  own  time  encountered,  when  he  speaks  of  the  tyrannical  violence 
which  would  force  men  to  atheism.*  These  persecutions  moved  him  and 
some  of  his  fellow-believers  to  escape  to  Persia.    (See  text.) 

P.  85,  the  requisilioris  of  the  original  Joctruie  of  Christ.']  When  he 
came  to  perceive  the  opposition,  then,  betwixt  primitive  Christianity  and 
the  religion  of  his  times,  the  conviction  of  this  might  have  resulted  in  a 
tendency  to  reform,  rather  than  in  one  hostile  to  Christianity,  had  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  its  essential  doctrines. 

P.  87,  ■  il    t    p  w        nth      -      /the        ?]     H'    f    d 

mental  v  g 

nature.      H  m  as 

world.     W 

beaming  m  T 

planets,  mm  m  bo 

the  gods.  The  fountain  of  all  light  to  nd,ture,  was  lo  him  the  fountain  also 
of  spiritual  light  for  mankind.  Helios  was  the  mediator  between  the  in- 
visible and  the  visible  worlds ;  between  the  xoajiog  vwjzoi  and  uwrSTioe ; 
between  ideas  and  the  world  of  manifestation.  He  viewed  himself  as  a 
soul  related  to  Helios.*  EecoUecting  how  singularly,  when  a  boy,  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  sunlight,  he  imagined  that  he  discerned  here  the 
unconscious  longing  which  already,  in  that  time  of  darkness,  was  implanted 
within  and  radiatod  through  him,  after  the  god  to  whom  he  was  related.^ 
Theism,  therefore,  would  appear  to  him  to  be  a  religion  too  abstract,  too 

1  Tadr^v  t^  ^puv  forwrpo^^  wpSc  abrtiv  ^if  oira  Sit  tS  at-dlpiov  in  Kaiiapiov  kb/o^^ 

lif  airov  irpSf  i/tnc  Hyoutv,  t^  Siavoiav  k^ujTo/api,     So  nature   taught 

>  KeToiieiiTOi  ii  Kni  Usreiat  sal  eixal  xdi  him,  Ihongh  no  book  had  as  yet  come  into 

T&  TomSTa  avaXoyo6<JCTy iiaii),     L.cp.398.  hia  hands,  from  which  he  oonld   learn  tha 

1  TvpavjiiK^S  piaf,  /^JC  ^  "^  uae^dv  nature  of  the  gods.     A^ijjj  itt  imu  roit  aid- 

AvayKa^ovaaf.     See  c,  1^  p.  131.  TOTif  iKdvmi,  aajs   he.    I  am    indeed  well 

* 'OmiSdc  6tov  fi^lov.  aware,  that  in  Jnltan  e.  great  deal  ia  oiera 

»In  his  discourso  in  praise  of  Helioa,  rhetorieal  sonnd ;  bat  I  do  not  aee  whv  wluit 

Oral,  IV.  f.  130:    'EvTsSin^  fm  S^n^t  in  he  here  says  might  not  be  psjchologicallv 

tnudiM  Tuv  aiyiiv  toB  fleoii  noiSof  «oE  irpdt  id  trne. 
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lifeless.  And  in  one  view  of  it,  Cliristianity  must  have  presented  itself  to 
him  as  Bueh  a  religion  —  a  religion  which  repelled  the  divine  element  in 
man  too  far  off;  and  in  another  view  of  it,  as  a  religion  in  which  it  waa 
brought  too  near,  in  which  it  was  too  much  humanized.  He  was  seeking 
for  a  revelation  of  the  godlike,  which  should  dart  its  splendor  into  the 
sensible  world.  He  was  destitute  of  the  sense  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
majesty  of  the  appearance  and  life  of  Christ.  The  same  thing  happened 
here  which  is  always  found  lo  occur,  wherever  the  secret  feelings  of  man's 
heart  may  openly  express  themselves,  that  he  who  does  not  feel  himself 
attracted,  will  of  necessity  feel  repelled  by  the  appearance  of  Christ. 
How  poor  and  despicable  appeared  to  him  the  person  who  could  style  him- 
self the  light  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  ever-enduring,  ever-preseuE 
revelation  of  Helios,  shining  forth  to  the  eyes  of  all !  How  insignificant 
the  person  who  invites  to  himself  the  heavy  laden,  —  who  presents  himself 
in  the  group  of  those  oppressed  with  spiritual  and  bodily  distress,  in  com- 
parison with  the  old  mythical  and  historical  heroes,  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  world.  We  need  but  hear  how  Julian  expresses  himself  on  this  matler 
in  his  own  chara^iteristic  language.     (See  the  quotation  cited  on  page  86.) 

P.  87,  a  national  character  once  eceisting  appeared  to  Mm  incapable  of 
change.']  He  could  not  distinguish  here  that  which  is  founded  in  the  laws 
of  creation,  in  the  original  character  of  nations,  from  that  which  has  sprung 
out  of  the  disturbance  of  the  original  element  by  the  intrusion  of  sin  ;  as, 
indeed,  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  distinctions  between  nature,  sin,  and  grace. 
Hence,  on  these  grounds,  the  union  of  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of  God, 
—  in  other  words,  a  religion  of  humanity,  —  must  appear  to  him  nonsense. 
"In  the  Father — says  he — all  is  perfect,  and  all  is  one;  but  in  separated 
existence,  some  one  power  or  another  predominates.  Thus  Mars  leads  the 
warlike  individuals  of  a  people ;  Minerva,  the  warlike  endued  with  under- 
standing ;  Mercury,  those  who  possess  more  cunning  than  boldness."  In 
evidence  of  this,  he  alleges  the  undeniable  difference  of  character  which 
actually  existed,  for  example,  between  the  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
To  explain  this  as  an  aecidenlal  thing,  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Providence.  The  question  returned  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  and 
this  was  to  be  found  in  what  has  just  been  said.^  The  different  codes  of 
law  —  he  supposes  —  did  not  first  give  its  stamp  to  the  national  character, 
hut  the  diversity  of  the  latter  expressed  itself  in  these.  The  law-giyere, 
he  maintained,  had  added  but  little  by  their  guidance  to  the  primitive 
natures  and  characters  of  the  people,^  He  refers  for  proof  to  the  fact, 
that  although  the  influence  of  the  Roman  dominion  had  already  endured 
for  so  long  a  period,  yet  the  western  nations  had  only  adopted  the  lan- 
guage, and,  at  most,  something  of  the  rhetoric,  but  had  remained  total 
strangers  to  the  philosophy  and  the  scientific  culture  of  Eome.*  On  this 
ground,  the  Hellenic  culture  seemed  to  him  a  thing  suiclly  cohering  with 
the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  deities,  with  the  Grecian  eultus ;  —  a  thing 
foreign  from  Judaism  and  Christianity.  And  inafimuch  as  he  made  no 
separation  of  the  human  element  from  the  divine,  by  which  human  culture 
is  to  be  ennobled  in  all  its  branches  ;  as  he  pmd  no  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  revelation  is  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the 
divine  life  as  a  principle  of  refinement  for  all  human  culture,  so  he  charged 
it  as  a  reproach  upon  the  sacred  writings  and  upon  Christianity,  that  every 

1  0pp.  f  115. 

S  '0<  vo/ioSim;  uiKpa  mt  *6(J(ot  Kai  raic  fjnnjJtioiTffi  tti  r^r  ayo-j^i  irpoaldcoav 
SL.C.f.  131. 
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species  of  culture  could  not  be  cummunicated  by  means  of  them;  that  they 
needed  to  supply  their  own  defecls  from  some  other  quarter, 

P.  88,  to  foist  in  the  doctrine  of  C/insl's  diviniti/.']  Contemplating  the 
relation  of  the  Old  and  Ne.w  Test^ent,  the  relation  of  the  several  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  aeveral  apostlea  lo  one  another,  with  the 
eye  of  an  enemy,  Julian  could  no  where  find  any  thing  but  antagonisms, 
aud  must  overlook  the  higher  unity,  where  those  who  allowed  themselves 
10  be  determined  in  their  views  by  nothing  save  lie  immediate  pra<;tical 
and  religious  interest,  saw  every  where  nothing  but  sameness  and  uniformity, 
and  were  unconscious  of  the  differences  and  of  the  several  stadia  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  history.  Thus  what  was 
true  and  yet  not  true  in  the  attacks  of  opponents,  might  have  conducted  to 
a  more  profound  and  liberal  investigation  of  the  developing  process  of 
divine  truth.  He  mountains,  that  when  the  Christians  taught  the  laws  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  given  only  for  a  certMn  determinate  period,  they 
asserted  what  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  which  these  laws  were  declared  to  be  of  eternal  validity.* 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  the  Chtistians  departed  from  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  himself;  for  the  latter  had  e:!Epressly  disclaimed  any  wish  to  annul 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law.  He  had  commanded  that  it  should  be  exactly 
observed,  in  the  well  known  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Then 
addressing  the  Christians,  Julian  says :  "  If  Christ,  therefore,  threatened  such 
punishment  to  those  who  transgressed  but  a  single  precept,  what  excuse 
will  you  find,  who  have  trampled  upon  all  the  eommandmenta  ?"' 

The  apostle  Paul,  ever  since  his  times,  had  been  a  special  object  of  acorn 
to  those  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  his  lofty,  profound,  and 
mcmysided  mind ;  and  Julian  also  can  perceive  in  that  freedom  of  spirit 
and  wisdom  which  led  Paul  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  to  speak  and 
to  act  differently  under  different  circumstances  and  relations,  nothing  but 
self-contradiction  and  intentional  fraud.'  He  endeavors  to  show  how  Paul 
contradicts  the  Old  Testament,  Christ,  and  himself, — how  he  alters  his 
doctrine  concerning  God  according  lo  circumstances,  sometimes  asserting 
that  ihe  Jems  alone  are  God's  inheritance ;  sometimes,  to  gain  the  Gentiles, 
teaching  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles. 
While  the  church-teachers  sought  to  bring  together  proof  passages  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  al!  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  alike,  without  distinguishing  what  had  been  said  im- 
plicite  and  explicit^,  —  different  stadia  of  development;  —  Julian,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  demonstrating  that  this  doctrine  was  one  altogether 
foreign  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  it 
was  not  an  original  one,  but  that  John  had  first  contrived  to  smuggle  it  in. 
He  said  the  worship  of  the  Son,  no  vestige  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  conflicted  with  the  command  given  there,  forbidding  the 
worship  of  all  but  the  one  only  God.*  By  Moses,  one  God  exalted  above 
all  others  was  named,  whom  alone  men  were  hound  to  worship,  and  there 
was  none  second  to  him,  neither  one  which  was  like  him,  nor  which  was 
nnlike  him.'     Let  them  hut  show,  he  says,  a  single  expression  in  Moaea 

1 L.  c  1.  IX.  f.  319.  hdvav  oiiS  tiyijaaro  TrimOTc  ifldc  &  ois  oJf 

*  l>rill.  1.  X.  f.  351.  _  BS™  ujr6^A)j7ov  aint  tIj^otiiScte.     L.  o.  1.  T. 

.    *Tdv  miiprof  niWTHjwS,  raOr  jriwoTs  707-  f.  159. 
mf  Kal  (lirHTttoaf  ijrep/3aMd/jEi'0ii  UavXov.         ^  Allnsion  to  the  dLfferent  doctrinal  par- 

L.C1.  Ill.f.  100.  IJes,  which  had  arisen  (luring  the  C( 

1  'Ei  yilp  obdhia  ^Di^t  nporjKvsdadai,  tov  eies  of  tha  fourth  century. 
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which  warranted  any  belief  of  this  aort.  The  passage  in  Deuler.  18  ■  18 
quoted  as  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah,  had  no  reference  to  the  son 
of  Mary.  But  even  were  such  a  reference  conceded,  still  Moses  asserts 
that  the  promised  person  should  resemhle  himself,  not  that  he  should  be 
like  God:  iie  spoke  of  a  prophet,  such  as  he  was;  one  who  should  proceed 
fi-om  among  men,  not  one  who  should  come  forth  from  God.'  "  So  ilJ-fated 
are  ye  —  says  he  to  the  Christians  —  that  ye  do  not  even  stand  fast  to  what 
has  been  taught  you  by  the  apostles.  Indeed,  that  doctrine  has  proeres- 
sively  deteriorated,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  worse  species  of  atiieism  bv 
your  later  teachers.'  Neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,"  &c.,  (see  quotation  in 
text.)  Juiian  intimates  that  John  himself  was  afraid  to  call  Jesus  in  direct 
terms,  God,  and  he  imagines  that  he  sees  a  piece  of  artifice  in  John's 
passing  so  gi-adually,  and  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  from  the  Loo-os  to  the 
hiatoncal  Christ.  At  first,  he  says,  John  spoke  only  of  God  and  the 
Logos,  — said  that  the  latter  became  man  and  dwelt  among  us;  but  was  ' 
ashamed  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  how.  He  no  where  made  any  mention  of 
Jesus  or  Christ ;  and  thus  insinuating  what  he  would  have  understood,  he 
next  introduces  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes  hira  testify  that  Jesus  is  the 
one  on  whom  men  must  beUeve,  as  the  being  who  is  God  and  Logos." 

Had  Julian  contemplated  the  character  of  the  apostles  with  less  prejudice 
he  would  after  having  once  missed  the  simplicity  of  John  and  become 
suspicious  of  surreptitious  dealing  and  sly  deception,  instead  of  char^-ing 
this  on  the  apostle,  much  rather  felt  obliged  to  regard  this  gospel  as°thi 
production  of  some  later  impostor.  But  he  was  very  ready  to  welcome 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  apostles  themselves  in  this  unfavor- 
able hght. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  Julian,  when  he  speaks  aa 
an  opponent,  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  was  forced,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  to  be  a  witness  of  those  very  things  which  marked  its  superiority  over 
every  other  religious  standing  ground.  Among  the  cases  of  this  sort,  we 
reckon  the  way  m  which  he  couples  Judaism  with  Paganism,  and  places 
both  in  a  common  relation  over  against  Christianity;  in  so  far,  namely  as 
the  theiscic  principle  was  first  freed  by  Christianity  from  the  constraints  of 
outward  torms,  and  that  particularity  of  application  within  which  it  still 
remaned  confined  at  the  position  of  Judaism.  To  the  same  class  belongs 
also  his  remark,  that  Christianity  is  on  one  side  akin  to  Judaism,  and  on 
another  to  Paganism;  — in  the  thelstic  element,  opposed  to  Paganism  and 
one  with  Judaism;  in  combatting  the  legal  ground,  and  in  freedom,  (hough 
on  a  different  foundation,  one  with  the  Hellenic  principle;  all  which  he  to 
interpreted,  mdeed,  aa  to  make  the  Christians  adopt  what  was  bad  and  let 
go  what  was  good  in  the  two  religions.  From  the  Jews,  they  had  taken 
nothing  but  the  renunciation  of  the  gods,  but  they  had  rejected  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  law  and  the  various  kinds  of  lustration ;  from  the  Pagans 
they  had  adopted  the  free  mode  of  life,  but  renounced  their  pious  reTpect 
lor  every  thing  divine.*     "  Had  you  adopted,"  says  he  to  the  Christians, 

2  0*™,*  i'T>:  &,p,yzdc.  &^e  am  rdtc     Ba^u,,^  Mp  Xpmoi)   'l^S^m.  Z 
Uyoo  iitomJt^     KiCTTUf  k  &imp  i,plpa    fOai,:    Cjm.1  fll.  f.  338.  "'"'"^ 
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"  the  religious  doctrine  of  tiie  Jews,  it  would  indeed  have  fared  worse  witli 
you  than  if  you  had  remained  with  us; — still,  you  would  have  met  with  a 
more  tolerable  lot,  since  you  would  have  worshipped  one  God  instead  of 
seTeral,  nor  would  you  have  worshipped  a  man,  or  rather  many  unfortunate 
men,'  You  would  liave  received  a  harsh  and  rude  law,  deformed  Ijy  many 
defects  which  are  peculiar  to  the  harbarians,  instead  of  our  mild  and  pliiian- 
tliropic  laws — in  other  respects  you  would  have  been  worse  off,  but  yet 
holier  and  purer."  So  he  compares  them  with  leeches,  whidi  imbibe  all 
the  impure  blood,  but  leave  that  which  is  good.^ 

The  reli^ous  system  of  Julian  consisted,  as  the  case  usually  was  with  the 
later  Platonicians,  of  a  mixture  of  rationalist  and  supernaturalist  elements. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  says,  in  opposition  to  supematuralism,  which  doubtless 
came  to  his  knowledge  in  some  extreme  and  ex^geraCed  form,  —  "It  is 
not  enough  to  say:  God  spake  and  it  was  done,  but  the  commands  of  God 
must  harmonize  with  the  nature  of  things,  God  being  etei'nal,  his  com- 
mands must  correspond  to  his  eternal  being ;  hence  they  can  be  no  other 
than  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  or  something  that  harmonizes  with  iL 
How  can  nature  possibly  be  opposed  to  the  commands  of  God,  or  how  be 
at  discordance  with  them  ?  "  °  But  still  Julian  was  for  looking  to  the  reve- 
lations of  the  gods,  for  the  resolution  of  questions  which  he  supposed  human 
reason  by  itself  was  incompetent  to  resolve.  Thus,  he  says,  in  asserting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul :  "  We  here  depend  on  the  authority  of  no  man, 
but  only  of  the  gods,  who  alone  doubtless  have  knowledge  of  this ;  for  on 
Buch  matters,  it  behooves  man  to  express  only  his  conjectures — but  the 
gods  must  have  certain  knowledge.'"  The  excellence  and  authority  of  the 
old  religions  and  their  sacred  institutions  he  traced  to  their  supernatural, 
divine  origin.  "  I  avoid,"  said  he  in  writing  to  an  dgxi^Q^i °  —  "I  avoid 
novelty  in  every  thing ;  but  above  all  in  that  which  relates  to  the  gods ; 
since  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  from  the  beginning  and  always,  the  laws  of 
one's  country  must  be  observed,  because  it  Js  plain  that  the  gods  have  given 
them;  for  if  they  were  given  by  men,  they  would  not  be  so  beautiful."* 
While  Chi'istianity  teaches  that,  in  place  of  the  earlier  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary communications  of  divine  powers,  the  quickening  of  redeemed 
humanity  by  the  divine  Spirit  has  entered  in  as  a  permanent  thing ;  Julian, 
on  the  other  hand,  adhering  firmly  to  the  older  point  of  view,  supposes  only 
rare  and  transcient  communications  of  the  spirit  which  comes  from  the  goda 
to  have  taken  place,  and  that  by  certain  conditions  of  nature  these  divine 
powei-s  had  at  length  every  where  been  lost.  "The  spirit  that  comes  from 
tlie  gods  to  men,"  says  he,  "  appears  seldom,  and  to  but  few,  and  not  easily 

1  The  jnnUitnde  of  saints.  ToJf  ^eo^  H  /lovav,  oBf  ^  Kai  imXiara  ravia 

3  'Air'  ifi^v  TdC  ■napa-nsirirpiia^  rot;  M-  d/ti;  dSevai  jiaiimc,  el  ys  toJ  acAdv  eisSf  tS 

Vemv  ijiWEp  TOiilc  K^poi  ipSTr&jismi,  t^  lidto.  ivayiailov   uf  Tol!  /itv  in-ffpatroi;   cSp/J^fti 

njm  fiiv  Ik  !%■  lovialung  poMmpyia^,  ^viav  irepi  tuu  TOioiruv  eijio^ro,  ImmaiTdai  Si 

&  jfoi  hnacavpiieiiof  plan  h  TJJs  mif/ ^/dv  otrd  Twlf  tfanir  ovayiai.    Ep.  63,  p.  131. 

eadvuiac  foi  x^aioTTiTa;,    L.  c  1.  II.  f.  43.  Tet  he  knew  of  nothing  else  to  say  to  one 

Nw  &  i/HV  (jvp&c^iiKev  (joiTEp  roJE  /?iK^^ff,  who  wanted  to  be  consoled  for  the  early 

rilJleipMJTOi'djceH'oIuafjrei^Eii.u^ft'iu^TiS  aealh  of  his  wife,  than  [but  ha  must  resign 

KaSapiiTepov.    h.  cl.  TI.  f,  203.  himself  10  n  necessity  insepHrable  from  the 

'Tou^EoCiwofjjoiTDr^iEo".  Ko'Tp""^")'"  condition  of  human  nature.    Ep.  37. 
uora  TOioOra  eivm  npomjiiM.     ToioOra  ite  &-         '  Ep.  63. 

TO,  ^rot  ^atic  elat  Tar  inTiir,  j  TJ  fiaa  tOv         '  ^eiya  T^w  Konnro/uaT'  h  Hwaai  fihi,  (if 

bBTUV  iioAovoiiii^va.    Iluf  ydp  &v  4  ^T  rS  lirof  elirdv,  Idi^  6i  Iv  TOit  npOf  roi;  fltirSf, 

■BpoaToynaTii  paxaiTO  TOv  6eo6 ;  jruf  if  3)-  <iIb/ievo(  jjjji'CU  &v  irorpiovf  H  ipX^  ^AoT- 

f fu  Tziimn  T^r  S/ioTioyias ;     C jnll.  1.  IT.  f.  TemSoi  vifiovi,  o8t  !ri  pw  ISoaoB  ol  flfoi,  fav- 

143.  tpiv,  o4  y&p  iicav  v&Ta  xahii,  jrapi  av^poirap 

*  JleiSopefltt  a  TOV  fitv  iv&p&rmj'  ailat,  d7!?&;  ycvoiiemt.    Ep.  63. 
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cao  every  min,  at  any  time,  bp  a  paitafeerof  it  Hecce  the  o 
of  the  spint  has  ceased  with  the  Jews,  ind  even  among  the  Egyptians  it 
has  not  been  continued  duwii  to  the  present  times.  The  spontaneous 
oracles  themselvps  seem  to  give  way  o  he  changin  periods  of  time."'' 
Hence  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  la  p  a  e  o  hese  hy-gone  supernatural 
communications  of  the  gods  had  come  n  he  on  uous  intermediation 
■  of  the  fellowship  with  them  by  means  o  he  holy  a  s;  as  he  says  next 
ail«r  the  words  befoie  cited  "  Our  fath  Zeu  t  e  lover  of  mankind,  has, 
in  order  that  we  mi^ht  not  be  wholly  ed  of  he  fellowship  with  the 

gods,  given  us  those  holy  arts  (as  fo  xampie  he  auspici,  horuspicia,) 
which  furnishes  us  with  such  suftcient  help  for  our  needs."  '  Furlhermoi-e, 
he  looked  upon  the  healing  art,  coming  from  the  appearance  of  Eseulapius, 
as  an  abiding  after-influence  of  the  revelation  of  the  gods,  and  that  this  god 
every  where  reveals  himself  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  bodily  and  mental :  °  — 
referring  to  those  incubations  to  which  so  many  cures  were  ascribed  iu 
the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  affirms,  that  Eseulapius 
had  often  cured  him  (Julian  himself)  by  remedies  suggested  to  him  in 
dreams.* 

Julian,  thus  contemplating  history  with  hood-winked  eye,  could  see  in 
the  old  Helleuico- Roman  religion  something  indestructibly  divine,  and 
believe  that  in  renouncing  it,  the  Roman  world  was  rapidly  passing  to  bar- 
barism and  ruin.  In  Christianity,  he  could  see  nought  else  than  a  work  of 
man,  which  was  indebted  for  its  extensive  spread  fo  sundry  cunning  arti- 
fices i  while  the  dechne  of  the  old  religion  and  manners,  for  which  the 
Christians  were  chargeable,  promoted  the  extension  of  their  faith ;  — 
ignorance  and  credulity  opening  the  way  for  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  work  against  Christianity,  which  he  wrote,  as  he  avows, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  world  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  Christianity,  he  observes :  "  Christianity  is  a  fig- 
ment, put  together  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  in  which  there  is  no  particle 
of  the  godlike,  but  which  has  merely  taken  advantage  of  human  folly,  and 
the  propensity  to  what  is  marvellous  and  wonderful,  fo  procure  credence 
for  its  pretensions," '  And  so  he  might  suppose  that  he  was  himself  des- 
tined by  the  gods,  by  restoring  the  old  reUgion  and  suppressing  the  new, 
which  had  been  raised  to  eminence  only  by  human  caprice,  to  save  the 
Boman  state  from  ruin. 

P.  89,  called  Phihpatris.']  Many  things  are  to  be  found  in  this  dia- 
logue, hardly  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
times  of  Julian.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  sets  up  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity alike,  as  objects  of  ridicule.  A  certain  species  of  deism  seems  fo 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  work.  But  the  Pagans  of  this  period  were 
for  the  most  part  zealous  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  gods  ;  and  a 

1  Td  y&p  Ik  fleuv  tif  hi-Bpiimmi  o^itvoK-  '  Cjrill.  1.  VI,  f,  500. 

uaiov  irviiiaa,  mravia^ic  uSf  not  h>  iTiiyoit  *  'larpu^  T^  if  'Air/c^ioii,  o5  TrioTaxoB 

yivfrra.    Ka!  oSre  iriwra  todpa  Twraw  ufrorr-  j^  iim  XPV^P^  &  MAaacv  i/idy  i  fltir 

Xdv  ii4Sun},iATE  h>  nrani  mipi^     Tminj  tm  iieraXayxtO'nv  AajwuiSf.    'E/ji  yovv  laaara 

not  rt  mip'  E^paioK  bri^trrv,  ofiKoiv  ob6b  noJAuiHf  jLCX^niiv  Ko/amiTa,  imLyopeOaai; 

va/f  JitjvJtrlaic  efc  ravro  ouferai.    ioittnu  fapfiana.    L.  c  L  VII.  f.  235. 

(S  /col  Td  abraivij  xpl^riipta  rai[  rCn'  xpm"^  lOflf/M  ivSpumm  iiri  Kanoepyiac  ow- 

dKOvra  TripioSais.     Cyrill.  1.  VI.  f.  198.  Tc&iv,  Ejoimo  jiir  oil^  ^eim,  anoxpiimidi^ 

*  '0  ^  ^iJiavSpiMOC  iifdni  Ze*f,  kwfsiaa;  Si  r^  ^t!\Bftv9ip  mil  muSaptuiei  aai  aw^r^ 

fif  &/  u^  ffovrforam  tw  fpSf  "WC  Sf mtf  laia-  r^f  iivxni  liopiu,  -r^  repare^jryiaii  dc  fitnif 

mefnticiiav  aotvaiiia;,  SeSukcv  i/jdv  iiH  ruv  iyayev  ilTiMai-     Cjrill.  lib.  I.  f.  39 
UpHv  Texi><^  hrimeijiai.  If  jf  Tpii  T&  ;(petOi' 
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production  of  this  sort  seems  not  to  answer  to  tbeir  way  of  thinking.  But 
even  were  we  disposed  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  dialogue  was 
given  to  none  of  the  commonly  prevailing  theories,  but  had  constructed  a 
peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  yet  there  still  remain  many  other  difficulties  in 
tie  way  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  dialogue  was  composed  in  the  times  of 
Julian,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  pastor  M.  Ehemann,  (in  the 
Studien  der  evangelischen  Gfeistlichkeit  WUrtembergs,  Bd.  XI.  Heft  2,  J. 
1839,)  in  the  limes  of  the  emperor  Valens.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such 
a  promise  as  that  Egypt  should  be  subjugated  ?  It  could  not  be  set  forth 
as  a  promise  for  the  future  under  any  one  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  It  was  then 
only  that  the  recovery  of  this  country  couM  be  reckoned  among  the  hap- 
piest prospects  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  also  be  questioned,  whether 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  %  VZ,  does 
not  betray  an  author  who  wrote  afier  the  second  ecumenical  council.  And 
if  a  good  deal  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  writings  of  Leo  the  deacon, 
from  which' the  allusions  in  the  dialogue  may  be  most  easily  explained,  the 
opinion  which  was  first  broached  by  the  lamented  Niebuhr,  and  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Hase,  in  the  edition  of  the  Script,  Byz.  T.  XL, 
deserves  a  more  careful  examination. 

P.  104,  these  hostile  machmaiions.']  An  insulated  narrative^  has  come 
down  to  our  times,  from  which  we  learn  how  mightily  Christianity  wrought 
in  Persia  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  Under  the  reign 
of  Hormisdas  II.,  (from  the  year  301  to  308,^)  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Magians,  named  Mobed,  a  man  who  stood  in  the  highest  veneration,'  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster^ 
and  in  defence  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  This  work,  widely  disseminated 
in  Persia,  seems  to  have  accomplished  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  put  him  down  by  disputation,  he  was  stoned 
to  death.  The  Armenian  bishops,  in  their  reply  to  the  proclamation  of 
Mihr-Nerseh,  allege  that  any  one  might  learn  what  Christianity  was  from 
the  writings  of  this  Mobed.* 

P.  105,  everything  that  transpired  in  the  Uasl.']  Yet  the  persecution 
certainly  did  not  arise  in  the  first  place  out  of  mere  political  interests  ;  but 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  influence  of  the  Magians  contributed  in  no 
am^l  measure  to  excite  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  honored  and  learned 
of  that  body,  Mobed,  had  embraced  Christianity.  The  multiplication  of 
splendid  churches  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Magians ;  and  they 
declared  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  rather  than  suffer  Chi'islianity 
utterly  to  suppress  the  worship  of  Ormuzd.' 

P.  106,  cmd  thereby  punished  men.']  Such  a  doctrine  seemed  to  the 
Persians,  a  confounding  of  Ormuad  and  Ahriman.     It  seemed  ascribing  to 

I  We  are  inrtcbtad  For  this  acconnt  lo  the  '  See  Nenmann'e  English  translalion  of 

hiatorj'  of  ihe  religious  wars  in  Armenia,  Elisffias,  p.  14 ;  Italian  translation,  p.  38. 

very  recBtitly  pabiished,  and  wriMen  by  the  'A  remarkable  expression  of  thb  kind  is 

Arnieninn  l^sliop  Elisseua.  ascribed  to  king  Jezdegerdes  II.  in  the  his- 

5  Unless  we  are  to  nnderstand  Hormisdaa  lorical  wortof  Eiisieus,  (p.30,I.c.;)  1  hava 

L  who  reigned  from  272  lo  273.  heard  from  my  ancestors,  that  when,  in  tha 

*  AccotSing  to  (he  version  of  Neumann ;  times  of  Sapor  11  this  doctrine  was  props- 

"Whom  yon  held  10  ba  something  more  than  gated  through  the  whole  empire,  the  teaeh- 

amaii.    According  to  the  Italian  translation  ers  of  our  faith  prevailed  on  the  king  to 

of  Cappelletti,  Veneiia,  1840,  the  commu-  issue  a  severe  edict  for  the  suppression  of 

nication  of  which  I  o^¥e  to  my  friend  and  Christiaoity,  that  the  faith  of  the  Magians 

colleague  Petermann  :  "  Che  voi  repntavaie  might  not  utteriy  perish. 
piu  aublinie  dell'  nroana  natura." 
VOL.  n.                               62 
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God  what  could  be  siud  of  no  one  but  Ahrimaa.  "  Such  fury  —  says  the 
edict  cited  in  the  text  —  never  got  possession  of  any  man  against  his 
fellows ;  how  much  less  could  it  exist  in  God  agmnst  man.  The  man  who 
uses  such  language,  is  deaf  and  blind,  —  deceived  by  that  serpent,  the 

Same  page,  106,  were  objects  of  worship  with  the  Persians.'}  Thus  the 
Persian  king  said  to  the  Christiana  in  Armenia ;  "  I  have  sworn  by  the 
sun,  the  great  god,  whose  beams  enlighten  the  whole  world,  and  whose 
warmth  gives  life  to  all  creatures,  that  if,  at  his  wonderful  appearance  in 
(he  morning,  every  knee  does  not  bow  in  worship  before  him  and  acknowl- 
edge him  as  god,  I  wiO  abandon  you  to  every  species  of  persecution."  '■ 

P.  107,  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.'}  The  spirit  of  Oriental  des- 
potism among  the  Persians,  as  elsewhere,  required  that  the  subject  should 
have  no  other  religion  than  his  king  had.  Accordingly,  in  the  proclama- 
tion so  often  cited,  we  find  it  said :  "  Know,  that  ye  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
faith  of  your  sovereign  ;  especially,  as  we  have  to  give  an  account  of  you 
to  God." 

P.  110,  had  permission  to  leave  the  country.}  King  Sapor  was  at  length 
forced  to  see  himself,  that  by  the  violence  which  he  employed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Christianity,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  ;  and  the  unhappy 
issue  of  all  his  sanguinary  edicts  induced  him  to  grant  a  general  tolerance 
to  all  religious  denominations  in  Persia.  In  the  history  of  the  religious 
wai's,  written  by  the  Armenian  bishop  Elisieus,  the  Persian  king,  Jezde- 
gerdcs  II.,  gives  a  report  of  the  end  of  this  persecution,  which,  although  it 
cannot  have  been  expressed  in  these  terms  by  the  prince  himself,  is  yet 
worthy  of  notice,  and  may  contain  some  truth.  "  When  the  King  (Sapor 
II.)  had  shut  up  all  the  churches  throughout  Persia,  the  Christians  next 
converted  every  house  into  a  church,  and  performed  their  religious  rites  in 
every  place ;  nay,  they  even  supposed  ihemselves  to  be  temples,  and  re- 
garded themselves  as  more  and  better  than  mere  earthly  ci-eatures.  They 
endured  the  severest  persecutions,  nor  did  their  necks  grow  weary.  Their 
goods  were  plundered,  but  still  there  were  always  moreto  plunder.  The 
king  was  greatly  meensed,  and  the  executioners  in  despwr ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians were  full  of  joy,  bore  all  their  sufferings  with  equanimity,  and  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  When  the  king  saw  that 
they  mocked  at  death,  and  looked  upon  it  .as  nothing  other  than  a  way  to 
their  heavenly  home,  he  commanded  all  the  Magians  and  MobedJo  disturb 
no  man,  but  to  suffer  each  to  follow  without  fear  his  own  faith."  ' 

P.  113,  he  desired  an  interview  with  the  hiskop.}  The  first  years  only 
of  the  reion  of  Varanes  were  so  unfavorable  to  the  Christians.  At  a  later 
period  —  and  the  noble  conduct  of  this  bishop,  Acacius,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  change  — he  became  their  friend.  He  declared 
Christianity  to  be  next  after  the  doctrine  of  Ormuzd,  better  than  all  other 
religions.  He  showed  great  respect  for  the  bishops.  But  the  successor  of 
Varanes,  Jezdegerdes  II.,  was  again  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians. 

P.  1 14,  theg  preferred  to  die  as  martt/rs  rather  than  to  deny  their  faith.'] 
Their  manifesto  concluded  with  the  following  declaration :  "  Front  this 
faith,  no  power,  no  angel  nor  man  can  remove  us  ;  —  no  fire,  no  sword,  no 
death  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  no  violence  of  tortures,  whatever  they  may 
be.     Decide  as  you  please,  provided  you  do  but  leave  us  our  faith,  we  will 

1  See  Elis^na'  historv  of  the  Arnienlnn  =  See  (he  work  so  often  died  ahove.p.SO- 
religions  waia,translatcdbjNcumana,p.82.     and  the  following. 
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seek  here  below  for  no  other  lord  but  you  ;  as  we  will  have  in  heaven  no 
other  God  than  Jesua  Christ,  for  there  is  no  other  God  besides  him.  But 
if  you  would  rather  hear  something  else  from  ua  than  this  great  witjiess, 
then  learn  our  determination.  Our  bodies  are  in  your  power ;  do  with 
ihem  according  lo  your  good  pleasure.  In  your  power  is  the  rack,  in  oura 
is  patience.  You  possess  the  swoi-d,  we  have  necks  lo  offer  you.  "We  are 
no  better  than  our  fathers,  who  gave  up  property  and  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  faith.  Propose  to  ua,  then,  no  further  questions  on  these  matters  ;  for 
our  faith  comes  not  from  men.  We  are  not  to  be  taught  like  children. 
We  are  united  inaeparably  with  God,  from  whom  nothing,  either  present, 
or  in  the  future,  or  in  all  eternity,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us."^ 

Same  page,  114,  thm/  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  in  their  denial.'^  It  is 
true,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  on  this  occasion,  were  induced  to  deny  :  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  extirpate  Christianity  by  force,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  stirred  up  a  universal  movement  among 
the  people,  and  a  religious  war.  And  tkLs  happened  repeatedly.  Some 
were  betrayed  into  denial  of  the  faith  and  treason  to  their  country.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  shown  also  a  zeal  for  the  faith  which  sacri- 
ficed all  things  and  was  ready  to  suffer  ali  things  for  the  holy  cause,  and 
a  heroic  courage  in  contending  for  the  highest  good.^ 

P.  117.  Indiciypleitstes.'\  Tlie  Persian  church  then  seems  to  have 
been  active  in  pi-omoting  the  extension  of  Christianity.  Their  commercial 
relations,  and  even  the  persecutions  they  endured,  which  led  Christians  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries,  might  be  the  occasion  of  this.  We  find  it 
stated,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Sapor  II., 
Christianity  had  been  diffused  by  the  churches,  which  were  so  flourishing 
in  this  country  previous  to  tJie  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  to  the  Eastern 
countiies  lying  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  thence  south,  even  to  East  India.* 
Here  condude  the  accounts  which  Cosmas  gives  respecting  the  Christians 

P.  117,  where  there  -was  a  Persian  hishop,"]  From  the  accounts  of  Cos- 
mas, it  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  spread  among 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

P.  125,  bishop  of  the  Goths.']     Ulphilas  was  born  A.  D.  318,*  and  prob- 

1  History  of  the  religioua  wars,  by  the  the  life  and  labors  of  Ulphilas,  by  one  of 
bishop  Elisiens,  p.  20.  his  disciples,  the  bishop  Aaxentius  of  IJo- 

2  Memoives  sur  I'Arni^nie,  T.  I.  p.  323.  rostorua,  (Silistria.)  This  piece,  edited  by 
Comp.  also  the  work  of  Elisxns.  Professor  Waitz,  from  a  Parisian  manii- 

*  See  Elisssus,  1.  c.  p.  30.  According  to  script^  has  first  made  it  possible  to  clear  up 
Neumann's  translBtion:  This  doclrine  be-  the  chronolo^eal  confusion,  and  to  throw 
gan  to  spread  through  the  luid  and  thence  more  light  on  this  obscnre  subject ;  and  the 
to  the  countries  towards  the  ElaSt ;  it  came  editor  himself  has  already  mude  good  ueb 
into  the  land  of  the  Kushaniana,  and  thence  of  it  fbr  this  purpose.  This  tragmeni  most 
it  spread  itself  Sonth,  even  unto  the  Indies,  hcncefortb  be  the  basis  of  all  future  inqui- 
Neumnnn  esplains  the  name  Kushanians  ries  into  the  present  subject  Ueber  Lebeu 
as  belongins  to  a  people  in  the  neighborhood  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulphila.  Bruchstiicke 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  According' to  the  Itai-  eines  nngednicten  Werkes  ans  dem  Knde  dea 
ian  translation :  Sino  al  ptese  dci  Tanari  e  vierten  Jahrhnnderts.  Herauage^ben  ond 
di  la  si  estese  alle  parti  meridionali  sino  evlaotert  von  Seorg  Waits.  Hanover,  1 840. 
alls  Indie.  A  remarkable  testimony  con-  Kow  as  it  may  he  gathered  from  this  work, 
ceming  the  route  by  which  Christianity  that  Ulphilas  entered  the  epiKCopal  office  in 
spread  from  Perria  to' (he  East  Indies.  his  thirtieth  year,  and  having  administered 

*  We  are  indebted  lo  Professor  Wiuti,  in  that  office  forty  years,  died  in  3 S8,  when  the 
Kiel,  for  the  publication  of  a  very  important  law  cited  in  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  XVI.  Til.  IV. 
fragment  from  a  poleniii'nl  tract,  composed,  1.  2,  was  enacted,  (see  the  work  above  men- 
as  it  shonld  secm.bythe  ArifltibisiiopMax-  tloneci,  p.  21,  23.]  il  follows,  that  he  was 
irain,  in  which  is  to  he  found  an  essay  on  born  in  the  year  318. 
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ably  educated  in  ClimUaniiy.  He  adminiatered  the  ulfiie  of  i-liurdi  itader 
in  tlie  little  commuaity  which  had  already  been  formed  -tmong  Lia  people, 
ti!l  he  was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  in  the  year  348  And  he  labored  partly 
for  the  further  extension  of  Christianity,  and  pailly  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  life  among  (hose  who,  being  until  now 
destitute  of  teachers,  had  but  a  very  scanty  and  imperiect  knowledge  of 
Christianity.' 

Christianity  having,  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  UlphiUs,  found  a 
wide  door  of  entrance  among  the  Goths,  the  furj  ot  the  PagJina  was  ex- 
dted  against  it  the  mores  and  perhaps  the  ruler  of  the  Goths,  \sho  is 
called  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity  in  this  period,  was  the  b'iine  Alh 
aiiaric  *  who  still  later  appears  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ^  The 
pei-seculion  proves  how  deeply  Christianity  h'id  stiucL  loot  in  the  hearts 
of  this  people,  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women  suffered  as  martyre  ;*  so 
that,  as  the  bishop  Auxenlias,  who  reports  this  fact,  expresses  it,  the  per- 
secutors themselves  were  abashed,  while  those  who  suffered  the  persecu- 
tion obtained  the  crown.*  By  reason  of  this  persecution,  Ulphilas,  having 
now  administered  his  episcopal  office  seven  years,  was  induced,  with  a. 
large  number  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  year  355,  to  cross  over  the  Danube 
and  seek  after  a  place  of  refuge  within  the  Roman  empire.* 

By  the  negotiations  of  Ulphilas,  for  whom  the  emperor  Constantius 
entei-t^ned  a  high  respect,  plates  for  settlement  were  provided  for  these 
Goths  in  Mceaia.  Men  weie  fond  of  comp-wing  Ulphilas  with  Moses, 
since,  under  Ins  guidance  the  Gotha  hal  aceomplihhed  this  exodus  from 
the  midst  of  he'^lhens  and  delivered  fiom  the  wiith  of  that  other  Pharaoh, 
Athanaric,  had  been  conducted  to  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
rel^ion  securely  and  without  distuibance '     By  this  successful  enterprize, 

"  The  following   ia  said  respecting  his  from  llie  fact  thM  he  is  styled  by  Anxen^us, 

appointment  as  bishop,  by  Auxentiae,  in  the  in  the  tract  of  Maximin,  (p,  20,)  "judex 

tract  of  Maximin,  p.  20:  Hie,  Dei  proii-  Gothornnj ;"  and  Themisuua  sava  of  tha 

dentia.  et  ChrisU  misericordia,  propter  mnl-  Gothic  prince  ( Athanavic)  with  whom  Va- 

tornra  salulem  in  genie  Gothorum,  de  lee-  lens  had  a  war,  (de  pace,  p.  160:)  Itiv  [ilv 

tore  triginta  annornm  eptscopna  est  ordina-  row   ffaeiMac    lirui-upow   anti^tol,  i^u   tov 

tus,  ut  non  solnm  esset  hteres  Dei  et  co-  SmaaniB  iK  dj-aTr^, 

hierea  Christi,  sed  et  in  hoc  pet  gmtiaro  °  Socrates,  1.  IV.  a  33. 

ChristiimilorChristiet  sanctorum  ejus;  at  *  On  this  pomt,  saya  Auxentias,  (1.  c.  p. 

quemadmodum  sanctns  David  ni^nta  an-  20:)  Ubi  et  ex  mvidia  et  operaomie  mimici 

norura  rex  et  propheta  est  eonsliinlus,  ut  toncab  irreligiosoec  sacnlego  judiceGotho- 

re-^rel  et  docerel  populum  Dei  et  Alios  Is-  mm  tyrannico  lerrore  in  barbarico  ChrisUa- 

rael  ita  et  iste  beatus  lanquam  proplieta  eat  novum  persecutio  est  excitata,  ut  Satanas, 

manifesmtna  et  Bacerdoa  Chriali  ordinatus.  qni  male  fae«re  cupLebat,  nolens   faccret 

utreeeretetconigereletdooeretetiedifica-  bene,  ut  quoa   desiderabat  piievaticatorea 

ret  SMntem  Gotfiorum,  quod  et  Deo  volente  facere,  et  dcsertores,  Christo  opitulante  et 

et  Christo  aaxiliante  per  rainisterium  ejus  pmpngnante,tierent  martvres  et  confesaores. 

admltabiUter  est  adimpletnm ;  et  siculi  Jo-  ^  Ut  perseCQtor  eonfunderetur,  et  qui  per- 

sephin-Eiivptotrigintaannommestmani-  secutionem   natiebantnr,  coronarenturi  nc 

festatu9,etquemadinodamDorainnsetDens  hie  qui  lentabat  tmcere,  victas  emliesceret, 

nosier  Jesna  Chrisina,  filiusDei,  Iriginta  an-  et  qui  tentabanmr,  victores  ^auderent. 

nomm  secnndnm  eamem   constitutus   et  'The  words  of  Anxentius  (1.  c.)  are; 

baptiratus,  ccepit  evangelinm  prtedicare  et  Ubi  et  post  mnltornm  servoram  et  andlla- 

animashominnmpascerajitaetisleeanctuB,  mm   Lhnsli  glorioauin  martynnra,  immi- 

ipsins  Christi  dispositione  et  ordinatione,  et  nenle  Tehemenler  ipsa  persecuuone,  cora- 

in  fame  et  in  pennria  pried icationis  indiffer-  pletis  seplem  annis  tantummodo  in  episco- 

enter  agentem  ipsam   genlem  Gothorum,  patu,  cum  grandi  populo  coiitessorum  da 

secundum  eTangdicam  el  apoaloliearo  et  bariiarico  pulsus  in  solo  Bomani»  a  Con. 

propheticam  legnlam  emendavit  el  vivere  slanlio  nrincipe  hororifice  est  sasceptus. 

doeiitt,  et  Christianoa  vere  Christianoa  esse  '  Philostor^us,  who  reporls  afler  a  man- 

manifestavil  et  multiplicavjt  ner  which   accords   with  Auxentias  tlus 

2  This  we  may  infer,  with  Prof.  Waiti,  migration  of  the  Goths  under  the  guidance 
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he  could  not  fail  to  have  won  upon  the  confidence  of  his  people.  He 
preached  with  great  fervor ;  and  to  this  end,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.'  In  this  first  bishop  from  the 
midst  of  the  German  race,  we  see  thus  early  a  representalive  of  #iat  ten- 
dency, which  is  said  always  to  have  distinguished  the  German  people,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  development  of  the 
chui-ch  was  brought  about  —  love  for  the  sacred  scriptures,  leading  to  the 
effort  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people.  To  this  end,  he  invented  for  the 
Goths  an  aJphabet,  and  made  use  of  it  fo  give  them  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  iQ  their  own  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  theological  and 
devotional  tracts  in  all  the  three  languages  above  menlioned." 

It  is  unknown  whether  all  the  Christians  among  the  Goths  emigrated 
with  Ulphilas,  or  whether  many  still  remained  behind,  and  continued  to 
labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  seed  sown  1^  him  produced  an 
after-harvest  in  various  ways ;  but  Christianity  was  also  introduced  among 
the  Goths  from  other  quarters,  as  indeed  it  might  have  been  by  those 
bishops  who  resided  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire.  One 
of  these,  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  we  find  afterwards  in  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  church  among  the  Goths  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
empire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  fresh  spread  of  Christianity  provoked 
onee  more  a  violent  persecution  from  its  old  enemy,  Athanaric  This  took 
place  in  the  year  370,  and  onward.  Among  the  Gothic  Christians  of  this 
time,  we  find  men  possessed  of  an  ardent  zeal,  which  led  many  of  them  to 
encounter  martyrdom.  Distinguished  among  these  was  Sabas,  of  whose 
history  we  have  a  very  particular  account  from  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged.  This  report  is,  moreover,  an  important  one,  as  it  gives  a  very 
precise  statement  oi'  the  characterof  the  persecution  against  the  Christians 
among  the  Goths.  It  is  plain  from  this  narrative,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  people  who  were  inflamed  with  fanaticism  against  Christianity,  as  the 
prince  and  chief  men,  who,  influenced  perhaps  by  political  rather  than 
religious  motives,  were  seeking  fo  suppress  a  foreign  religion. 

Sabas  was  a  pious  layman,  of  Gothic  descent,  who,  from  his  early  child- 
hood, seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  before  him  than  to  be  a  devout 
Christian.  He  got  himself  enrolled  among  the  regularly-appointed  church- 
singers,  and  in  this  vocation  discharged  his  duty  with  great  diligence  and 
care.  He  led  a  rigidly  abstemious  life;  he  was  a  bold  and  decided  witness 
for  the  truth  and  against  idolatry,  but  without  unnecessarily  obtruding  him- 
self into  notice.  His  zeal  for  the  faith  had  already  exposed  him  to  many 
dangers.  When  the  chief  men  among  the  Goths  first  began  to  persecute 
Christianity,  they  commanded  the  Christians,  as  had  been  done  in  tlie  firS 
centuries,  fo  prove  their  abjuration  of  the  faith  by  partaking  of  the  meat 

ofTJIphilas,  is  right  wlien  he  easerts  ihat  de   barbarico   libera-rit,  et  per  Danubiam' 
thifl  expedition  did  not  lake  place.  Ha  olher  tran8irefcdt,etin  moncibQs.secnndunisane- 
wrilers  asserted,  in  the  reign  of  Valena,  but  [onim  imitalionem,  sib!  aervire  deerevit. 
plaues  it  too  early,  viz.,  under  the  reign  of  ^  As  Aaxentina  says;  Griecam  et  LaU- 
Constannne.    It  must  have  been  not  Con-  uametGothicamlinguamsineintermiseione 
stanrine  but  Constantius,  who  is  said  to  in  una  etsolaewtasiaChristipriedic-avil. 
have  called  Uipbilas,  "  the  Moses  of  our  "  As  Aoxentius  savB  r  Qui  et  ipsis  tribus 
Ume,"  (i  *^   *^  Muo^f.)    This  tide  is  linguis  plnres  IractatM  et  muKasinterpreta. 
aiao  given  to  Ulphdas  by  Anxentiua,  L  c. :  tiones,  volenlibn$  ad  utilitatem  et  tedifica- 
Sieuti  Deus  per  Mosen  de  potentia  et  vio-  tionem,  eibi  ad  relernam  mcmoriam  et  mer- 
lenUa  Pharaonia  et  JEgyplionim  populum  cedem,  post  se  deieliqnie.    He  mav  perhaps 
aniim  bberant  et  rnbmm  mara  transire  fecit,  here  have  had  in  his  mind  the  Gotliic  trans- 
et  sihi  servira  provjdit;itaet  per  eape  dictum  lalion  of  llie  bible  above  menlioned 
Dens  confessorea  aancti  Mii  sui  unogenid 
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offered  in  sacrifices.  Ifow,  the  Pagans  of  tLe  village  where  Ssihaa  lived, 
were  for  resorting  to  an  artifice,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Pagan  antlioritiea 
and  save  the  Christiana,  who  were  their  neighbors.  Instead  of  meat  which 
had  be*  actually  offered  in  sacrifice,  they  proposed  to  set  before  them,  on 
the  day  of  trial,  other  meat,  which  they  pretended  was  such,  of  which  the 
Christians  might  partake  without  scruple,  while  the  magistrates  supposed 
the  terms  of  the  law  had  been  complied  with.  But  SabaB  could  not  con- 
sent to  this  deception,  and  pointed  out  the  wrong  of  it  to  his  fellow- 
believera.  The  Pagans,  therefore,  drove  him  from  the  village,  when  they 
found  their  trick  had  been  frustrated  by  his  means  :  but  aiier  a  time  they 
recalled  him. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Pagan  magistrate  directed  anotlier  similar 
examination  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  were  no  apostates  from  the  old  popular  religion.  On  this 
occasion,  certain  persons  presented  themselves  with  offerings,  and  declared 
themselves  i-eady  to  take  oath  before  the  magistrate  who  managed  the  trial, 
that  there  were  no  Christians  in  their  village.  But  Sabas  came  forward 
and  said  openly,  "  So  far  as  it  concerns  myself,  let  no  one  swear,  for  I  am 
a  Christian,"  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  whcr  had  removed 
the  Christians  from  their  houses  to  a  place  of  concealment,  declared  on 
their  oath,  that  "  there  was  but  one  Christian  in  the  village."  The  person 
who  conducted  the  examination,  caused  Sabas  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly,  and  asked  the  by-standers  whether  he  owned  any  property. 
Being  assured  that  he  owned  nothing  but  what  was  on  his  back,  the  Pagan 
contemptuously  exclaimed,  "  Such  a  fellow  can  do  neither  good  nor  hurt," 
and  ordered  him  to  be  cast  out. 

It  must  have  become  very  evident,  that  by  such  repeated  examinations, 
the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  extirpate  Chi'istianity,  could  not  be 
accomplished ;  and  the  leas  so  aa  the  Pagan  people,  instead  of  sharing  in 
the  fanaticism  of  their  superiors,  were  quite  willing  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tians. The  persecution  of  course  became  more  violent  when  this  was 
remarked.  Soon  after  the  Christian  community  of  the  village  had  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  Easter,  Athanarie  himself  fell  upon  the  place  with 
a  troop  of  armed  men.  The  village  preacher  and  Sabas  were  seized  in 
the  tents  where  they  slept,  bound  in  chains  and  carried  off,  suffering  much 
ill  treatment  on  the  way.  The  faith  of  Sabas,  which  triumphed  over  all  his 
sufferings,  irritated  the  fury  of  his  persecutoi-s.  By  the  strength  of  his  faith, 
which  imparted  even  to  his  body  an  unusual  power  of  endurance,  enabling 

Sn  to  suffer  without  sinking,  he  went  firmly  through  the  whole,  and 
thing  could  disturb  his  cheerfulness.  During  great  part  of  the  night  he 
was  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  torture,  liO  at  length  his  tormentors 
fell  asleep  and  left  him  hound  upon  the  ground.  A  woman  of  the  house, 
who  arose  in  the  night  to  make  bread  for  the  family,  took  pity  on  him  and 
released  hira  from  his  chains.  He  fearlessly  remained  on  the  spot,  and 
assisted  tlie  woman  in  her  work.  The  next  morning,  when  Athanarie 
heard  of  this,  he  caused  him  to  be  bound  again,  and  hung  to  a  beam  of  the 
house.  Then  came  certmn  persons  in  the  name  of  Athanarie,  and  placing 
meat  from  the  sacrifices  before  the  priest  and  Sabas,  told  them  to  eat  it 
and  save  their  lives.  Said  the  priest^  "  We  are  forbidden  to  partake  of  such 
meat.  Tell  Athanarie  he  may  order  us  to  he  crucified,  or  to  die  in  what- 
ever way  he  pleases."  But  Sabas,  whose  pious  feelings  were  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  passionate  excitement,  asked;  "From  whom  comes  this 
message?"  And  being  told,  "From  our  lord  Athanarie ; "  he  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  but  one  Lord,  the  God  in  heaven ;  but  Athanarie  is  a  godlesB 
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man,  and  under  the  curse  of  God,  —  and  this  food,  like  Athanaric  who  sends 
it  to  us,  ia  unclean."  One  of  Atbanarlc's  people,  incensed  at  these  worda, 
struck  him  with  a  club  so  severely  on  the  breast  that  the  beholders  sup- 
posed the  stroke  would  be  fataL  But  he  uttered  no  word  of  pain,  and  lo 
the  smiter  he  said  triumphantly :  "  Believe  me,  I  felt  it  as  little  as  if  you 
had  thrown  upon  me  a  lock  of  wool."  He  was  cow  condemned  lo  death  by 
drowning.  During  the  whoie  of  the  way,  as  he  was  led  to  the  river  where 
he  was  to  die,  he  praised  God  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him 
the  privilege  of  4ying  as  a  martyr.  Having  arrived  at  the  river,  those  who 
conducted  him  began  to  consult  with  each  other  about  letting  him  go,  as  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  Athanaric  would  probably  never  find  i  out. 
But  Sabas,  who  already,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  saw  heaven  open  before  1  m 
and  wished  not  to  exchange  it  for  the  earth,  said,  "  Why  do  ye  i  ot  xecut« 
your  orders  ?  I  behold  what  you  cannot  see ;  already  they  wait  glo  ous 
apparel,  who  are  come  to  take  me  hence."  And  while  he  wa  sh  ub  g 
praise  and  giving  thanks  to  God,  with  his  neck  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood 
he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  His  body-  was  then  drawn  from  the  stream 
and  lefl  lo  lie  on  the  bank.  But  a  Roman  commander  on  the  border,  the 
Dux  Soranua,  caused  the  bones  of  the  martyr  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other 
side,  and  sent  them  as  precious  relics  to  the  church  of  Cappadocia,  his 
native  province,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  the  bishop 
Basil,  of  G^esarea.^ 

The  Christiaa  commusitles  among  the  Goths  sent,  c 
circular  letter,  embodying  a  report  of  all  these  facts,  to  the  C' 
Cappadocia,  and  to  all  the  churches  in  Christendom.  The  letter  begau 
with  these  words:  "What  was  said  by  the  apostle  Peter,  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him,  has  been  veritied  in  a,  powerful  manner  also  at  the  present  time ;  for 
we  have  in  proof  of  it  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Sabas,  who  is 
a  witness  of  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  the  letter  con- 
cludes as  follows :  "  Let  a  solemn  festival  be  held,  then,  on  the  day  in  which 
he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  mention  it  to  the  more  distant 
bretiiren,  that  so  in  the  entire  church  a  festival  may  be  observed,  and  the 
Lord,  who  chose  his  servant,  may  be  praised.  Greet  all  the  saints;  — 
all  the  persecuted  with  ns  greet  you.  Praised  for  evei-  be  He,  who  can 
conduct  us  all  by  his  grace  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

The  bones  of  Saba^,  accompanied  with  the  letter  of  the  communities, 
a  letter  also  from  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  from  the  Dux 
Soranus,*  arrived  in  that  unhappy  season  for  the  churches  of  Cappadocia, 
when  these  communities  were  so  rent  asunder  by  the  disputes  and  schisms 
which  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Arian  party,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  had 
occasioned.  Basil  of  Csesarea,  comparing  the  then  stale  of  the  church 
with  that  of  which  he  was  reminded  by  the  bones  of  the  martyr  and  by  the 
description  of  the  conflicts  endured  by  the  Gothic  Christians,  wrote  to  the 
bishop  Ascholius :  *  "  When  we  received  your  letter,  and  read  it  over  and 

I  For  the  conjecture  is  prohably  not  nn-        ^  This  letter,  which  we  have  had  occasion 

founded,  that  Basil'ii  ep.  155  was  directed  to  qnoie  before,  is  printed,  in  the  Greek 

to  this  Dux  Soranus.    Bnsil  writes :  KoAu;  original,  in  the  Actis  Sancrorum,  T.  IL 

iK  jTOi^oeff,    iiiv   ifi  iteiitefa  /tofmipijr  tj  mens.  April.    Appendix  f.  967. 
irarpiA  iitJrifciInK-,  "'fep  dr  irrlorei^  t/iuv,         *  Letter  16S  among  those  of  Bflsii  seems 

6  iial  6iuy/ib^  iroiti  teat  vSv  (\t  is  presupposed,  certiiinly  much  mora  to  have  been  intended 

therefore,  that  1  bis  had  been  the  esse  before)  for  this  Dux,  than  for  the  bishop  Ascholius 

uoprvpac  iy  Kvpii^    T.  IIL  b,  pag.  354,  ed.  of  Thessabnica,  (o  whom  it  was  addreaaed 

Paris,  1839.  in  the  superscription.         *  tetter  164, 
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over,  we  imagined  ourselves  transported  back  to  those  ancient  days,  when 
the  churches  of  God  prospered,  being  grounded  in  the  fstith  and  united 
together  in  love ;  wheo  harmony  prevailed  as  among  the  manifold  members 
of  one  body ;  when  it  was  manifest  who  was  the  persecutor  and  wJio  were 
the  persecuted ;  when  the  churches  atlacked  increased  continually  in  num- 
bers ;  when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  only  served  lo  multiply  the  champions 
of  the  faith.  Then  we  Christiana  maintained  peace  among  each  otlier, — 
that  peace  which  our  Lord  left  as  a  legacy,  but  of  which  at  present  not 
a  single  vestige  remains." 

Ascholius  having  mentioned  in  Lis  letter  a  certain  Eutyches,  a  Cappa- 
docian,  who,  as  we  may  infer  fi-om  some  espressions  of  Basil,  had  in  earlier 
times  labored  abundajitly  among  the  Goths,'  and  having  spoken  in  praise 
of  their  common  country  Cappadocia,  whence  all  these  blessings  had  come, 
Basil  replied:  "By  reminding  us  of  the  past,  you  have  rejoiced  our  hearts, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  pained  by  the  signs  which  we  now  see  before 
us :  for  no  one  of  us  is  to  be  compai-ed  with  Eutyches.  Indeed,  so  far  are 
we  from  being  in  any  condition  to  lead  barbarians  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of  his  gracious  gifts  to  genl:!eness  of  manner,  that  by 
the  superabundance  of  our  sins  the  very  civilized  themselves  have  much 
rather  been  made  barbarians."* 

It  is  a  noble  ti'ait  in  the  church-historian  Socrates,  that  he  finds  reason, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  correct  knowledge,  to  respect  the  love  of 
Christ  which  led  the  Arian  Goths  to  encounter  martyrdom,  and  that  he 
acknowledges  them  as  genuine  martyrs.'  Yet  the  fact  which  he  assumes, 
is  certainly  not  correct  with  regard  to  all  the  martyrs  among  them ;  for, 
although  Arianism  was  propagated  in  the  school  of  Ulphilas,  yet  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  came  also  among  the  Goths  from  other  quarters,  by  means 
of  teachers  sent  from  orthodox  communities;  and  hence  with  them  had  been 
introduced  another  form  of  doctrine  than  tiie  Arian.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  martyrs  last  named,  as  is  shown  by  the  circular 
letter  of  the  Gothic  Christians  which  we  have  quoted.* 

Ulphilas  himself  labored  as  a  bishop  among  his  people  forty  years.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  brought  with  them  much  that  was  a  source  of  pain 
to  him ;  when  the  form  of  church  doctrine  to  which  he  was  warmly  opposed, 
the  creed  drawn  up  by  the  council  of  Nice,  became  more  and  more  domi- 
nant even  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  was  favored  by  the  civil  power.  He 
himself  was,  in  the  year  388,  called,  with  other  bishops  agreeing  with  him 
in  doctrine,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  there  a  new  conference  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  By 
the  ruling  doctrinal  party,  howcTer,  this  negociation,  which  indeed  under 
the  existing  circumstances  could  have  done  no  good,'  was  prevented ;  and 
an  imperial  law  was  enacted,  which  forbade  all  new  proceedings  of  this 
sort  with  regard  to  matters  of  controversy.'     Ulphilas  and  those  associated 

1  His  words  are  (^2,;)  'Eird  Si  aai  toO  *  This  may  be  inferred  from  (he  doxology, 
lioKopiov  &ii6pis  Eimxais  e!f  /iVT/iaiv  Ijii&c  in  contradiction  to  Arianiam,  with  which  iha 
iiyays^,  letter  concludes :  T^i  ii  dava/iipifi  { God  the 

2  "Oi  ye  ToaoCrov  umxofiey  0appapovi  ffjj-  Father)  io^a  srX,  o*v  jriiuJi  juivir/ai^  [ri] 

epyel^  tov  Trap'  oiroD  jTzpio/jaTUi',  uare  xal  ^  See  onward,  doctrinal  controversies. 

TO*t  i/dpuc  ixomac  rp  imp&oT^  tuv  i/iap-  »  The  law  which,  Gince  the  lima  of  its 

nCni  i/iuv  i^ypiOaSai.    Prom  which  words,  enactment  is  certain,  affords  an  important 

we  may  infer  what  had  been  dona  by  Enty-  chronological  landmark.    The  law  which  is 

ches  the  Cappadocian  among  the  Goths,  printed  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Maximin, 

'Hiswordsare,  (I.  IV.  c33;)  Olpapjla-  p.  23.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVL  Tit,  IV.  1,2 
poi  &ir^T^n  rdi>  Xfuaruami/iiv. 
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with  him,  looked  upon  this  regulation  as  only  a  proof  of  the  want  of  t-onfi- 
deiice  of  their  opponents  in  the  goodness  of  their  caQSe,  and  a.  (uken  that 
the  doctrine  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  was  to  be  suppressed  by 
force.*  This  was  the  last  painful  event  which  the  worthy  bishop,  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  in  laboring  for  the  Christian 
education  of  hia  people,  experienced.  He  died  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
388,  after  having  drawn  up  a  statement  of  hia.  faith  as  a  legacy  for  hia  flock, 
and  laid  down,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  a  confession  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached  and  ever  maintained,^  He  left  behind  him  disciples  who 
labored  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid.  One  of  these  was  the  bishop 
Ausentius,  to  whom  we  are  indel^ted  for  the  account  of  his  life  fi-om 
which  we  have  so  largely  drawn.  The  latter  saya  of  him  :  "  The  man, 
whom  I  cannot  prsuse  as  he  deserves,  and  of  whom  I  dare  not  be  wholly 
silent,  to  whom  1  am  more  indebted  than  all  others,  as  he  bestowed  move 
pains  on  me  than  on  others ;  for  he  took  me  as  his  diadple  from  my 
eai-liest  years,  when  my  parents  gave  me  to  him,  taught  me  to  study  the 
holy  scriptures,  opened  to  me  the  truth,  and  by  the  merey  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  Christ,  brought  me  up  bodily  and  spiritually  as  hia  son  in  the 
feith."  « 

P,  129,  to  the  comtmn  parfictpalion  in  the  commv.mon.']  While  The- 
mistius,  taking  his  view  from  the  position  of  the  ancients,  held  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  Goths,  as  barbarians,  from  the  cultivated  Hellenico- 
Roman  world,  to  be  one  grounded  in  an  original  difference  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  never  to  be  filled  up  ;  —  and  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Plato,  applied  what  the  latter  had  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
passions  to  reason  in  individuala,  as  in  the  state,  so  to  the  relation  of  the 
nationality  of  the  barbarians  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; '  the 
church-fathers,  on  the  contrary,  point  out  in  what  Christianity  had  already 
begun  (o  effect  among  these  tribes,  the  same  power  of  the  gospel  to  trans- 
form man's  nature,  which  that  gospel  unifoi-mly  carried  along  with  it 
Thus,  Athanasiua  testifies,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  where  he  speaks,  in 
connection  with  the  PersiMia,  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  nations  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean,  the  Goths :  "  Who  could  overthrow,  in  all  these  tribes 
of  men,  the  worship  of  idols,  and  plant  virtue  ?  Who,  except  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  not  only  preached  by  his  disciples,  but  by  his  efficacious 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  induced  them  to  ^y  aside  their  rudeness  of 
manners,  and,  abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  their  country,  to 
acknowledge  him  ?  Who  is  it,  that  unites  together  in  harmony  those  who 
had  been  used  to  hale  each  other  ?     Who  else  could  effect  this,  but  the 

lMai.iiiiin  says,  (p.  S3:)  pKetali  pne-  rcntibua  meie  discipnlum  suscepit, et  sftctas 

pmiti  hierelici,  — so  appeared  to  be  the  ad-  litevfts  docuit,  et  verilaleni  manifesiavit,  et 

heieiils  of  the  Niceoe  Homoonsion  — om-  per  miaericordimn  Dei  et  gratiara  Chviati  et 

ntbns»inbu3  institenint,  ut  lex  daretur,  qua)  camaliter  et  spirEtaliter  nt  fiMum  snura  itt 

condlium  prohiberet.  fide  educavit    P.  20.                  ,  ,    ,  - 

»  AnxentiuB  says  of  Ulphilas,  p.  21 :  Qui  'Depace.p.  157:  Elvai  ri  ko!  (v  lua^ip 

et  in  exitn  ano  nsque  in  ipso  mortis  mo-  ^ipj3apov  ^i-W,  tian  aiSaStc  sai  fiufmetfllf, 

mento  per  testamentum  fidnm  aoam  scrip-  tdv  ^/iSw  iiya  acd  T&i  aw^armii  hrtSvidas, 

tam  popnlo  aibi  credito  dereliqnit.     The  uvr«o-8i|U£i'a  yiv^  t^  Xoyicfi^,  koiSutoo  Pu- 

firai  words  of  this  testament  are :  Ego  Ul-  fadon,  SidSia  iiat  Tep/mvoi.    As  n 


...a,  episcopus  et  confessor,  sic  oreditiL ;  et  in  not  wholly  to  destroy  the  passions  and  de- 
liac  tide  solaet  vera,  testamenmm  faoio  ad  sires  implanl^d  hy  nature,  but  to  biidla 
Dominnm  menm.  them;  so, too, the barliarian tribes, answering 
'  Qaem  condignc  liuidare  non  snfflcio  et  to  these  lower  powere  in  relation  lo  the 
penima  lacere  non  audeo,  eui  pins  omnium  reason  which  is  destined  to  rule,  are  not  lo 
J-"-' ■ —  •- -mplinsin  me  be  destroyed,  hnc  compelled  to  obedience. 
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beloved  Son  of  the  Fither,  the  common  Saviour  of  all,  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
love  led  him  to  sutler  everything  for  us  ?  Yes ;  it  had  been  predicted, 
even  from  (he  beginning  what  empire  of  peace  he  was  to  found  —  for  the 
holy  scriptures  announce,  (Isaiah  2:4:)  'Then  they  shall  beat  their 
swoi-ds  into  plough  shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  swoid  agamst  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
Nor  is  this  any  longer  incredible  ;  for  even  now  the  barbarlaus,  to  whom 
the  rudeoeas  ot  manners  ig  innate,  so  long  as  they  still  offer  to  idols,  rage 
against  one  another,  and  cannot  rest  a  moment  easy  without  the  sword;  but 
no  sooner  do  they  recene  ibe  doctrine  of  Christ,  than  they  turn  from  the 
pursuits  of  wai  to  agnculture,  and  instead  of  arming  their  hands  with  the 
sword,  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  and,  ii!  a  word,  from  henceforth,  instead  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  enter  the  lists  against  Satan  and  the  spirits  of 
evil ;  and,  by  self-command  and  the  Tirtues  of  lie  soul,  seek  to  gain  the 
victory  over  them.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  of  our  Saviour 
' —  and  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  they  remain  faithful  unto  death,  and  die 
as  witnesses  for  ChrisL"  ^ 

P.  132,  This  theory  was  the  prevailing  me  in  the  time  of  OonstcnUine.'] 
There  were  three  different  waya,  one  crossing  the  other,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Conatantine  was  used  to  consider  his  relation  to  the  church.  The 
first,  and  that  to  which  he  was  most  inclined,  since  it  had  sprung  out  of  his 
earlier  eclecticism,  and  besides  was  ever  and  anon  recommended  anew  by 
the  influence  of  moderate  bishops,  or  of  philosophers  given  to  Platonism, 
was  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance,  which  made  him  respect  the  rights 
of  individual  conviction.  And  sometimes,  also,  we  see  him  led  back  to  this 
his  original  principle  by  his  own  sad  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
mixing  up  politics  with  religion.  Nest  to  this,  was  the  theocratic  theory, 
which  naturally  found  its  way  into  his  mind  fi-om  the  previous  development 
of  the  church.  The  third  principle  was  the  religioso-polideal,  by  which  he 
was  led  to  suppose,  or  to  pretend,  that,  as  head  over  the  state,  he  was 
MJthorized  lo  exert  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

P.  135.  Occasion  for  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  power.']  As  all 
the  elements  which  had  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  gi-ew  out  of  those  principles  of  the  old  world,  which, 
overthrown  by  the  gospel,  had  again  asserted  their  validity  and  conliibuted 
to  modify  the  shaping  of  Christianity  ilself,  so  we  see  the  same  thing  re- 
peated in  the  present  case ;  —  on  one  side,  in  the  Roman  church,  fhe 
Jewish  principle  of  an  outward  theocracy ;  on  the  other,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  Pagan  principle  of  a  state-religion,  or  the  political  element, 
subordinating  every  other  development  to  its  own. 

P.  139.  M  further  appeal  cotdd  be  made  from  I'f.]  This  was  nothing 
foreign  from  the  constitution  of  the  Soman  law.  The  bishops  only  had 
conceded  to  them  the  power  which  was  allowed  to  arbitrators,  (arbitris,) 
chosen  a  compromisso  by  the  two  contending  parties. 

P.  143.  Addition  lo  note  ).]  The  collectors  of  the  taxes  in  Cappa- 
docia  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  the  peasants  an  oath  ;  thus 
exposing  them  to  the  temptation  of  committing  perjury.  Basil  of  Ctesarea, 
who  had  often  protested  in  iheir  assemblies  against  this  abuse,  finally  wrote 
lo  the  governor  of  the  province,  as  follows:  "We  have  one  way  left,  which 
is  by  this  letter,  to  adjure  you  before  God  and  men  to  forbear  exposing  the 
souls  of  men  to  death,  and  to  devise  some  other  method  of  collecting  the 
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taxes,  but  leave  to  men  their  souls  unharmed.  For  the  exacting  of  oaths 
is  of  no  use  or  advantage  towards  collecting  the  faxes,  and  it  is  certainly 
harmful  to  the  souls  of  men.  Let  them  but  once  learn  to  regard  taking  a 
false  oath  as  a  trifle,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  compelled  honestly  to  pay 
their  faxes,  but  will  suppose  that  in  the  oath  they  have  found  a  couveiiient 
means  of  deception  and  of  evading  their  obligations."  ^ 

P.  146.  Receive  him  back  without  injUcting  any  further  puniihment.~\ 
The  civil  power  acknowledged  this  influence  of  the  church,  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  strove  to  uphold  iL  By  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  409,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  judges  to  inquire  every  Sunday  of 
the  prisoners,  whether  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  it  was  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the  bishops  to 
admonish  the  judges  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners."  A  law  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  passed  in  the  year  529,  made  it  incumbent  oa  the  bishops 
to  visit  the  prisons  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  (on  these  particular  days 
doubtless  in  memory  of  Christ's  passion,)  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
crimes  for  which  each  prisoner  was  confined,  and  about  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  and  to  report  whatever  they  observed  contrary  to  good 
order  to  the  superior  ma^strates.  They  were  also  to  see  to  it,  that  no 
person  was  confined  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  prisons.' 

P.  177.  Opposition  to  new  forms  of  errorJj  Vlucentius,  a  monk,  be- 
longing^  to  the  cloister  of  Lerina,  an  island  in  Provence,  reduced  these 
ideas,  dispersed  through  the  writings  of  Augustin,  to  systematic  form,  in  a 
book  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  notions  respecting 
tradition.  He  published  this  work  in  434,  some  years  after  Augustin's 
death,  under  tlie  title  of  Commonitorium,  or  Tractatus  peregrini  adversum 
haBreticoa.  We  find  here,  how,  in  forming  his  conception  of  tradition,  he 
had  struck  on  the  conservative  element  —  that  of  progressive  evolution, 
without  which  the  preservation  of  the  original  truth  is  impossible  in  the 
impure  current  of  time.  The  true  element  in  Montanism,  but  wrongly 
applied  by  it,  inasmuch  as  it  considered  the  progressive  evolution  as  one  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  new  revelations  introduced  from  without,  had 
passed  over  into  the  church,  and  had  been  transferred  to  the  evolution 
grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  proceeding  out  of  itself. 
Respecting  this,  Vincentius  pertinently  remarks:  "Beyond  doubt,  we  ought 
to  hold  to  a  progressive  evolution  of  Christian  truth ;  for  everything  in  the 
world  advances  from  one  stage  to  another  as  it  grows  older.*  But  this 
progressive  evolution  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  abiding  principle  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The  contrary  to  this  would  not  be 
a  growth,  but  a  change  to  something  else.  The  original  doctrines  of 
heavenly  wisdom  must,  with  the  progress  of  time,  needs  become  more 
exactly  defined ;  but  they  should  not  be  altered  or  curtailed.  They  must 
be  unfolded  in  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  but  they  should  lose 
nothing  of  their  pure  and  complete  individual  nature.'  The  antagonism 
of  new  errors  has  brought  out  this  more  precise  determination  and  clearer 
exposition  of  the  truth.  By  means  of  this  antagonism,  what  had  before 
been  a  matter  of  tacit  tradition,  came  to  be  fully  expressed  in  the  ktter. 

J  See  epist  85.  feclaahahebilurreligionis?   Habeaturplnne 

•Neo  deerit  antistitnm  Christiante  religi-  el  maximns.    Nam  quisille  est  taminvidaa 

onis  cura  lautlabilia,  quje  ad  observallonem  hominibus,  lam  exosus  Deo,  qui  istad  pro- 

constitHlJ  jndieis  hane  ingerat  monitionem.  hibere  conetnr  ?    C.  28. 

Cod.  Theodos.  1.  IX.  Tit.  in.  1.  7.  6  Accipiajit  licet  evidertiaiii,  Inccm,  dis- 

'  Cod.  JiiBtintan.  1.  L  Tit.  IV.  1.  22  et  23.  tinolionem,  sed  retineant  necesse  eat  pleni- 

*  Nallasno  ztgo  in  eeclosia  Christ!  pro-  tndinem,  intogrital«ni,  proprietalem.    C.  30 
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But  instead  of  the  Montaiiistic  way  of  rendering  the  thing  outward,  is 
substituted  another.  According  to  the  view  here  taken,  the  progressive 
evolution  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  determinate  organ.  It  expresses 
itself  through  the  general  councils ;  and  to  the  progress  thus  expressed,  all 
individuals  must  suhmit  their  judgment.  Thus  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  writings,  acknowledged  to  he  the  only  and  perfect  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  faith,  and  the  deduction  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith  from  them,  were  made  to  depend  ou  a  church  authority  of  this  kind. 
This  authority  alone  is  the  sure  guide  to  what  is  riglit,  amid  the  different 
shades  and  oppositions  of  human  opinion.'  The  absence  of  an  art  of 
interpretation,  founded  on  scientific  principles,  which  might  be  a  safe-guard 
ag^nst  arbitrary  conjectures,  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  constraining  au- 
thority of  an  outward  rule-  And  instead  of  trusting  in  the  intrinsic  power 
of  the  (ruth  and  the  fi-ee  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  men 
were  to  rely  on  an  outward  church  guidance  of  this  sort,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  check  and  cramp  the  free,  individual  development.  This  human 
government  of  the  church,  it  waa  m^ntained,  is  the  necessary  means  by 
which  the  ever-abiding  influence  of  Christ  is  secured. 

P,  269.  JbvimaTt,  the  protestaiU  of  his  time,  ^c.^  Out  of  the  depths 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  silently  unfolding  itaen  in  monasticism,  pro- 
ceeded forth  here  —  a  foretoken  of  what  long  afterwards  took  place  by 
means  of  Luther  —  the  reaction  against  the  ordinary  monkish  morality, 
and  the  doctrinal  errors  connected  therewith. 

While  it  was  customary,  in  Christian  morals,  to  make  the  distinction  of 
a  higher  and  a  lower  position,  the  latter  consisting  in  an  observance  of  the 
"precepts,"  the  former  in  a  fulfilment  of  the  "evangelical  counsels,"  Jo- 
vinian  opposed  to  this  distinction  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  grounded  in 
faith  on  the  Redeemer  and  flowing  out  of  the  new  birth.  This  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  highest  and  principal  thing — and  he  knew  of  but  one 
antithesis,  that  between  redemption  and  perseverance  in  the  estrangement 
from  God ;  between  a  life  devoted  to  this  present  world,  and  a  life  i-ooled  in 
the  fellowship  with  Giod;  compared  with  this,  all  other  differences,  in  his 
estimation,  sunk  info  insignificance. 

P.  270.  Hence  he  continued  to  live  as  a  monk,  ^c]  Take  whatever 
course  he  might,  however,  he  could  not  escape  the  hateful  charge  of  being 
actually  guilty  of  all  such  consequences  as  hb  opponents  chose  to  derive 
from  his  doctrines.  If,  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  he  led  a  life  of 
more  freedom,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  monk  ;  if  he  made  no  outward 
show  of  monkish  asceticism  in  ids  dress,  this  waa  construed  as  an  aban- 
doning of  the  holiness  of  monachism  for  the  elegance  of  common  life,  and 
he  was  accused  of  luxury."  And  Jerome  bids  him  either  to  marry,  and 
so  testify  by  that  fact,  that  he  placed  the  married  life  on  a  parity  with 
the  life  of  celibacy ;  or  else  cease  to  contend  in  words  against  those 
with  whom  in  practice  he  agreed.'  It  would  seem  that,  on  account  of 
the  false  reports  wliich,  owing  to  the  misconstruction  put  upon  his  con- 
duct, had  got  abroad  concerning  him,  be  was  led  to  publish  a  tract  in 


1  See  c.  2 :  Multura  necesse  est,  propter  tins,  dealbatus,  et  quasi  aponsus  semper  ince- 

tantos  tam  varii  errorls  amfnictus,  nt  pro-  dens.     Hieron.  C.  Jov.  Lib.  I.  ^  40. 

pheticsB  et  RpostoIieiB  interpretation  is  hnea  °Aut  nxorem  ducat,  ut  ^qnalem  vhgini- 

Beoundum   ecclesiaslici   et  eatholiei  sensns  tateni   Tiupliis  prnbet,  ant  si  non  duxerit, 

normam  dirigatar.  frnslra  contra  noa  verbis  agit,  cum  opera 

^  Iste  formosos  monaclms,  crassus,  uki-  nobiacum  siC    L.  c 
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explanation  of  his  iirinciples.*    Indeed,  he  had  been  urged  to  do  this  by 
others.^ 

P.  271.  Se  attended  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.']  And  —  he  added, 
in  oppositioD  to  the  tortuous  expositions  of  holy  writ,  in  which  men  allowed 
theinselves  to  indulge  so  aa  to  bring  thera  into  harmony  with  tlieir  own 
opinions — it  is  quite  another  thing,  if,  in  the  foolish  spirit  of  dispute,  you 
affirm,  that  he  attended  a  feast  for  the  purpose  of  fasting,  and  that,  after 
the  manner  of  false  teachers,  he  said :  "  This  I  eat ;  that  I  do  not  eat.  I 
will  not  drink  of  ihe  wine  which  I  have  made  out  of  water." ' 

P.  273.  Had  not  as  yet  been  reaUy  renewed.']  He  held  the  baptism  of 
such  persons  to  be  no  better  than  a  hypocritical  one.  Hence  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  disrinction,  so  commonly  made  in  those  times,  between  sins 
eommitled  before,  and  siiia  committed  after  baptism ;  for  a  baptism  after 
which  men  might  ag^n  fall  into  sin,  was  to  him  the  same  as  no  baptism  at 
all.  If  persons  who  had  thus  fallen,  afterwards  came  to  true  repentance 
aiid  faith,  he  supposed  that  they  then  received,  for  the  first  time,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  spirit,  of  which  before  they  had  received  only  the  outward 
sign.  Hence,  he  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  their  baptismal  vows  from  the  first,  and 
those  who,  after  having  received  the  outward  baptism,  had  fallen  into  sin, 
Mid  had  then  first,  by  means  of  true  repentance,  been  really  converted. 
Accordingly,  addressing  himself  to  such,  he  says  :  "  Though  you  have  fal- 
len, repentance  will  restore  you  ;  and  you  who  were  hypocrites  in  your 
baptism,  will  with  your  repentance  obtain  genuine  faith,"*  Now,  if  we 
consider  that  Jovinian  did  not  admit  that  there  were  different  degrees  of 
sin,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  from  these  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
regenerate  were  incapable  of  falling  into  any  actual  sin  whatever. 

P.  294.  The_  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.']  "We  see  that  pictures  or 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  of  martyrs,  and  other  saints  were  then 
widely  diffused  ;  and  that  people  were  in  tlie  habit  of  prostrating  them- 
selves before  them :  but  that  instead  of  representing  Christ  on  the  cross, 
agmnst  which  a  certain  feeling  of  propriety  revolted,  they  adhered  to  the 
ancient  custom,  and  employed  the  sigii  of  the  cross  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion, 

P.  337.  Was  the  thought  which  Jerome  here  makes  so  prominent,  actually 
present  to  the  comciotimess  of  the  people  ?]  He  evidently  has  respect  only 
to  the  Christian  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
saints  ;  but  not  to  the  popular  notions  in  which  this  truth  became  continu- 
ally more  and  more  obscured.  And  yet,  in  opposition  to  Vigilantius,  he 
brings  forward  the  example  of  the  emperor  and  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  multitude.* 

1  From  which  Jerome  oflen  cites  passages  '  Quod  elsi  ceddetitia,  redintegrabit  tos 

in  hia  work  against  Joyinian;  and  ihis  is  pfeiiitentia.etqni  in  baptismatefuislia  hypo, 

the  Bonme  from  which  ws  derive  onr  ae-  critw.erilia  in  psnilenlia  solid*  fidei.    Lib 

count  of  Jormian'a  docttlnes.  II.  f  37. 

^  This  we  take  from  his  own  words  as  'As  ohacacterfstio  of  the  times,  take  the 

qnoted  b^  Jerome,  lib.  I.  ^  2 ;  Satosfaeio  in-  following  passage :  Sacrilegns  fnit  ConBlan- 

vitatis  (it  should  read  invitatus)  non  ut  tiusimperator.quisanclasreliquias Andreae, 

claro_  carrftm  nomine,  Bed  a  rumora  purga-  Lncie,  el  Timothei  translulit  Conatimtino, 

'""  polim.'apnd  quns  diemonea  ru^unt  et  in- 
hatiitatores  Vigilantii   illorum   se   senljre 

,  priBsentiam   confitentor '     Sacrilegns    di- 

.  ....|.uo..u.uiii  .uuit  uijiiziBct  hoc  comedo,  ccndus  est  nunc  Augustns  Arcadias,  qui 

Ind  non  romedo,  nolo  vinura  bibero,  qnod  ossa  henti  Samuelis  iongo  poal  tempore  de 

X  aquia  creavi.    Lib.  11.  j  5.  Jadiea  IransluUt  in  Thraeiani  1     Omnea 
VOL.  II.                                                63 
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P.  339.  Miracles  ougM,  among  Christians,  no  longer  to  he  admitted.J  In 
comparing  (ogether  these  two  men,  who  were  in  many  respects  ao  opposed 
to  each  other,  Vlgilantius  and  Jerome,  we  perceive,  in  the  one,  an  indul- 
gent recognition  of  the  Christian  spirit  ever  lying  at  tlie  ground  of  the  erro- 
neoua  expression  of  Christian  feelings ;  but  this,  without  a  right  earnest 
zea!  for  the  preservation  of  Christian  truth  in  its  purity :  —  while  in  the 
other,  we  do  indeed  discern  this  earnest  zeal,  but  look  in  vain  for  that 
mild  indulgence  of  the  religious  feelings,  even  in  their  aberrations,  which 
should  never  be  separated  from  the  zeal  for  reformation, 

P.  344.  Jntrodnction.']  It  might  seem  that  the  case  would  he  quite  dif- 
ferent with  the  course  of  flie  development  of  Christian  doctrines,  from 
what  we  found  it  to  be  with  regard  to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  oiher 
sections  of  this  period  of  our  history.  It  might  seem  that  revolution 
brought  aiwut  by  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  Christianity 
would  not  have  the  same  importance  in  its  beai'ing  on  doctrines  as  on  the 
other  branches  of  Cbrialian  development.  In  looking  back  on  the  conflict 
which  had  been  gone  through  with  Gnosticism  ;  on  the  position  occupied  by 
the  school  of  the  great  Origen  ;  on  the  antagonisms  and  conciliations  intro- 
duced by  means  of  this  school;  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  indepen- 
dent of  all  estemal  agencies,  a  new  stadium  of  development  must  now 
necessarily  commence.  When  Christianity  had  once  asserted  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  its  own  peculiar  nature  in  the  conflict  with  Jud^sm,  Hel- 
lenism, and  Orientalism,  this  opposition  to  that  which  was  extraneous  to 
itself  would  naturally  relax ;  and  the  more  inward  antagonisms  between  dif- 
ferent doctrinal  tendendes,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  forming, 
would  now  make  their  appeai-anee,  in  order,  by  their  mutual  adjustment 
and  conciliation  with  each  other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  unity. 
Next  after  the  stage  of  development,  the  distinctive  character  of  which  we 
may  designate  as  the  predominantly  apologetie  stage,  would  follow  a  new 
one,  which  we  may  call  the  systemattxing  period.  The  school  of  Origen 
forms  the  transition  from  the  apologetic  to  the  systematizing  tendency ;  as, 
in  fact,  Origen  constitutes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  point  of  the  apolo- 
getic tendency,  and  on  the  other,  the  starting  point  of  the  new  systemati- 
zing development.  The  termination  of  the  fii-st  and  the  commencement 
of  the  second  stage  of  development  meet  together  in  him,  A  great  and 
important  turning-point  had,  then,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  here 
occurred. 

P.  348.  Augustin,  who  lore  the  most  disttnguished  part  in  the  contro- 
versy above  mentioned.']  Augustin  has  himself  described  the  common  centre 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in  language  which  we  may  compare 
with  thatiof  Gregory  Nazianzeh.  (Note  p.  3 48. J  "  The  whole  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith  —  says  he  —  reposes  in  the  opposition  and  contra- 
riety between  two  men,  of  whom  the  one  is  he  through  whom  we  were 
brought  into  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  other  He  by  whom  we  are  redeem- 
ed from  sin ;  as  in  truth  the  one  ruined  iis  in  himself,  in  that  he  did  his  oton 
wiU,  the  other  redeemed  us  in  himself,  in  that  he  fulfliled  not  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Htm  who  sent  him.  For  there  '  one  Col  a  1  one  med'a 
tor  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Oirist  Jes  s         Aj  d  f  om    b         n 

epiaeopi  non  solum  aaorilegi,  sed  fatni  judi-  quasi  prii    n    m         nte           p    p  m 

cnndi,  qui  rem  vilissimam  et  tinerca  disso-  cemerent          p 

Inioa  in  serico  el  vase  aureo  portaverunt?  '  In  tan  a  du    um  h  m  niim      u  n  m 

Stnlti  omiiinm  ecolesinrura  popnli,  qui  oc-  per  unnm      n  rada      u    as      b  p  a  o 

cnrrcrunt  sanclis  re]tiiuiis,et  lanCa  Icetitia,  pernlterum     d  num      ap     a       qu  m 
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trnl  point  of  the  Western  system  of  faith  may  also  have  proceeded  the 
reaction  of  tiie  Christian  consciousness  in  purifying  the  Christian  church  by 
means  of  the  German  reformation.  So  it  waa  not  the  spirit  of  the  Orien- 
tal, but  that  of  the  Western  church,  which  alone  could  give  birih  to  such  an 

P.  351,  line  I8th  from  the  bottom.  Thmfoitling  into,  or  implying  in, 
the  Bible,  what  reaOy  was  not  there.']  But  it  is  evident  also,  how,  with  the 
intention  of  thus  showing  the  highest  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  by 
regarding  everything  they  contain  as  alike  divine,  and  everywhere  looking 
m  themfor  mysteries  of  divine  revelation,  men  wei'e  driven,  in  appljin" 
these  principles  to  particular  cases,  to  sacrifice  that  true  respect  for  the 
scnpfures  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  inquiring  honestly  info  their 
true  nieanmg  and  contents  \  and  we  are  here  reminded  of  what  we  observed 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause  in  the  period  previous  to  this,  viz.  a  ten- 
dency to  convert  the  historical  portions  of  scripture  into  myths. 

P.  352.  As  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Jerome,  Theodwe  of  Mopm- 
estia,_and  Otr^sostom.]  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  disiinguishes  the 
principle  of  actuation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  from  the  diversity  of  its  forms  of  manifestation,  which  is  conditioned 
on  the  different  ends  10  be  attained.  "It  was  — says  he  — one  and  the 
same  Spirit  who  communicated  his  grace  to  those  that  were  accounled  wor- 
thy of  receiving  such  influences  ;  but  the  effects  were  manifold,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case" — in  proof  of  which  he  cites 
2  Corinth.  4 :  I3.>  The  retirement  of  all  consciousness  of  self  and  of  the 
outward  worid  —  the  ecstatic  state  —  he  explmns  as  owing  to  the  necessary 
abstraction  of  the  mind  from  present  and  temporal  things  in  order  lo  be 
prepared  for  receiving  the  revelation  of  divine  realites.^  "For  — says 
he  —  if  we  cannot  fitly  receive  tfie  instructions  of  our  teachers,  unless  our 
minds  are  whpUy  withdrawn  from  all  other  subjects,  and  are  intent  on  that 
which  is  taught,  then  how  could  those  men  receive  such  exalted  revelations 
without  calling  away  their  thoughts  from  present  things  at  the  time  of 
those  revelations  ?  "  *  He  attributes  it  to  the  essential  character  of  an  ex- 
tasy  of  this  sort,  that  tJie  subject-matter  of  the  divine  revelation  should  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  voice  heard,  or  of  a  vision  to  the  mental  percep- 
tion of  hira  who  received  the  revelation,* 

That  erroneous  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  absolutely  divine  —  a  mere 
«^ex  of  divine  revelation  —  made  many  unwilling  to  receive  the  epistle  to 
Philemon  into  the  canon  of  the  New  TesfMuent,  because  everything  in  this 
was  only  human  — no  trace  of  divine  revelation  seemed  to  be  found  in  this 

illo  noB  in  ae  perdiclit,  facicndo  voluntalem  oiroiif  raic  ewoiaa  nSftfia  mm  r5r  ffoaovow 

8naiii,  non  erns  a  lyxa  faMun  est ;  isle  nos  in  KnraorwjEoc  yiyovmoi,   oBru  An!jfl;>a(  rn 

se   salvos  ttecit,  non  Eieiendo  voltmtateni  run  AtuvBuivuv  Scup'ia  npixnivtrEcv  uora 

suam,  sed  ejra.  a  quo  missus  est  i  iu  liomm  L.  c  p.  3977 

erco  diiorum  hommum  oaim  proprie  fidea  «  M*  ru  ^ojpij  ^pArepvo  Karh  r^  r& 

Chnsuann  mroi«ut      TJnus  est  enim  Dens,  Seapia^  Koipot  ^wraiiivm;  riv  ■<i<ip6uT€n, : 

et   unns  m&liator  Dei  et  horainam,  homo  *  The    6iiaai,aMa    tov  &yio«    m-tOiiatBC, 

Chmlns  Jesus.    Dcpewatoorigiiiali,^  28.  &OTe  6okiIv  airoi;  <!mr(p  rivfif  MtorW 

VOVTO  airott  al  tvipyeuu,  *oif  a^  r^  imKo-  ^r'  ine'ivt,^  *«own.  tUv  X™uft.uv.     Thus  h6 

hife^kSixooranni&myK'auv.    Gommentar.  explains  the  vision  of  Peter  in  the  Acta 

in  Nanm.  o.  1,  in  Wegneni  Theodori  quee  the  vision  of  John  the  Bnplist  nt  the  liap- 

supersum  omnia,  vol  I.  Bflrolm.  183^,  p.  tism  of  Christ    See  (he  fraKraent  in  the 

a'-p  _'„   r             .      .  >           .  Catena  to  John  puhlished  by  the  Jesnil 
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epistle.  ^  Many  falsely  applied  the  correct  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Aposlles  hy  the  Holy 
Spirit,  making  along  with  this  correct  distinction  a  wrong  separation,  and 
failing  to  trace  the  organic  relation  between  the  two.  The  Apostles  —  siud 
they  —  did  not  speak  always  and  all  things  so,  as  that  Christ  epake  in 
them  ;  for  human  weakness  could  not  have  endured  the  continuous  indwell' 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Everything  connected  with  the  gratifying  of 
earthly  wants,  as  eating  and  drinking,  was  certainly  excluded.  The  remark 
of  St.  Paul,  Gal.  2  :  20,  that  it  was  not  he  that  lived,  but  Christ  lived  in 
him,  did  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  everything.  So,  loo,  the  prophets, 
after  having  uttered  their  predictions,  returned  again  to  the  oi-dinary  state 
of  consciousness  and  were  like  other  men.  Christ  excepted,  the  Holy 
Spirit  abode  with  no  one  at  all  times,  ^  Jerome,  in  opposition  to  such, 
refers  to  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in 
Christianity  ;  and  with  sUll  greater  dearness,  Chryaostom  unfolds  tlie  same 
argument :  "  If  one  lives  —  says  he  —  in  a  spiritual  manner,  the  mode  of 
his  appearance,  his  demeanor  and  walk,  his  mode  of  speech,  and,  in  a 
word,  everj'thing  about  him,  will  profit  those  who  contemplate  it." " 

The  Antiochian  school  was  also  led,  by  its  peculiar  exegetical  bent,  to 
another  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. While  by  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation  it  was  easy  to 
introduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old,  the  An- 
tioehians  were  impelled  by  their  peculiar  bent  and  their  hermeneutical  prin- 
ciples, to  inquire,  what  the  Old  Testament  writers,  under  those  determinalfi 
historical  conditions  and  from  their  own  peculiar  points  of  view,  consciously 
meant  to  say.  But  at  the  same  time  they  recognized  also  the  higher 
spirit,  which  pervades  the  entire  Old  Testament^  —  the  ideas  which  pointed 
beyond  the  Old  Testament  and  into  the  New.  Hence  they  distiiiguished 
the  ideal  from  the  real  historically  conditioned  element  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures  ;  the  idea  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
writers  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  filling  their  minds,  which  had 
found  its  realization  in  Christ,  and  which  after  its  realization  had  first  been 
nnfolded  to  a  clearer  consciousness,  from  the  peculiar  form  presented  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  which  they  had  apprehended  this  idea. 
They  separated  and  held  apart,  what  the  prciphels  meant  to  say  at  their 
owH  peculiar  historical  point  of  view,  and  Vi'hat  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
actuated  them,aimed  at  through  them.  Thus  they  distinguished  a  conscious 
and  an  unconscious  prophecy  ;  and  by  means  of  their  distinctions,  equal 
justice  could  be  done  to  faith  and  to  knowledge,  and  the  antagonism  recon- 
«led  betwixt  the  phJlolc^ co-historical,  and  the  religious  points  of  view. 
The  object  already  aimed  at,  as  we  endeavored  to  show  in  the  first  volume, 
by  many  among  the  Gnostics,  was  expressed  and  nnfolded  by  the  Antioch- 
ians  with  a  clearer  seientific  consciousness.  Thus,  for  example,  says  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia ;  "  Many  of  th^  wonderful  things  that  happened, 
whether  to  the  people  at  large  or  to  those  who  were  chosen  for  some  par- 
ticular end,  the  Holy  Scriptures  express,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  hyper- 


1  The  words  in  ChrysosWm,  Argumen-    spiritua  Perre 
■     ep.  ad  Philemon.  T.  XI.  f.  772 '  -  ''-   -  " 


epotaiasel 
Chriato,  in 


riEpiTTili'   tirai  ri  Koi  Toirtiv   jrpoBKiirjSai  lum  permanaisse.  Hier.  prief.  ad  Philemon. 

T^v  iinfmi^Jpi,  tlye  imcp  irpayiaroi  (tiKpoi  ed.  Vallarsi,  p.  741,  742. 

*Non    semper   apostolnm,  nee    omnia  Kai  jia^aiiaTa  xal  pn/iara  Koi  irpayiuira  too 

Chriato  in  se  loqnenll  dixisse,  quia   neo  TOiobTm   nai  jrowro  infti^  ™)f   iioSm/rar 

humana  imbeoillitas  unam  t*norem  sancti  ii^M.    L.  c.  f.  773. 
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bolicallj' ;  and,  to  a  casual  glance,  the  letter  seems  here  to  possess  no  truth. 
But  such  things  are  found  to  Le  true,  when  they  are  applied  to  (he  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself ;  who,  as  he  in  all  respecls  made  an  end  to  tie  shadow 
of  the  kw,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  truth  which  answers  to  it,  so 
therefore  exhibits  !o  view  the  truth  of  such  expressions."  ^  The-  promise 
given  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  eaj'th 
should  be  blessed,  referred  in  its  literal  meaning  to  his  bodily  posterity  ; 
but  in  reality  and  truth  to  Christ,  through  whom,  the  nations  were  blessed 
in  the  ti'ue  sense.  *  In  like  manner  he  explains  the  promises  given  to  Da- 
vid respecting  the  kingdom  which  was  to  proceed  from  his  house,  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  °  Hence  Theodore,  in  expkiintng  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  New,  could  distinguish  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  the 
original  connection  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  application  made  of 
them  by  the  Apostles.*  Looking  separately  at  the  different  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  revealed  religion,  he  affirmed  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  only, 
the  unity  of  God,  but  not  the  trinity  was  as  yet  revealed. '  He  thought 
this  would  be  sufficiently  apparent,  even  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostles, 
after  having  lived  ibr  so  long  ^  time  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Christ, 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  higher  sense  in  which  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
but  had  denominated  him  the  Son  of  God  only  in  the  sense  in  which  men 
had  been  previously  wont  to  understand  the  phrase,  as  indicating  that  he 
liad  been  privileged  with  enjoying  a  peculiar  union  with  Gud.* 

P.  355.  At  length  lie  was  fuUy  convinced  that  Manicheism  woi  a  delu- 
sion.'] Yet  he  was  already  sutficiently  master  of  the  system  to  adjust  eve- 
rything according  to  the  principles  of  the  Manichean  dualism.  He  com- 
posed a  work  on  taste  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  his  tract  De 
apto  et  pulchro,  dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Boman  rhetorician,  in  which  he 
places  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  beside  that  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  deformed  ;  and  endeavored  to  trace  everywhere,  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  same  dualism  betwixt  the  monad 
and  the  dyad. 

P.  358.  That  divine  t/iinffs  must  he  incorporated  with  the  life  and  affec- 
tions, before  we  can  he  capable  of  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  them.]  That 
the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  divine  things  presupposed,  and  flowed 
from,  self-surrendering  love, — as  he  says  —  "We  must  first  love  with  a 
perfect  affection  him  whom  we  would  know."  "By  the  life-— says  he  — 
we  male  ourselves  worthy  of  knowing  what  we  believe."  It  seemed  clear 
to  him,  that  religious  knowledge  must  proceed  from  the  heart,  that  it  was 
only  through  the  entire  surrendering  of  the  soul,  that  truth,  satisfying  to 
the  mind, could  be  found.     "The  love  —  says  he  —  instilled  by  the  Holy 

'  Aej™   I^   iitep^oTMiCitcpai}   hf  ai-nsv  tioiied  Comment,  p.  501,  and  in  manyolher 

iiaivav  sj  ypo^,  TW  lUJfiJC  KOIu  ri)  Ttpcxel-  plaoea. 

pmi  T^  aij/^eiav  obK  EioSmjf,  Hipiaxsrai  6i        '  See  the  above  mentioned  Comment,  on 

u^jtSsj  t&  ToiavTo,  &Tini  be"  oiroS   Kpiwfna  the  Minor  prophels. 

■nm  deoironw  Sf/tarov,  Bf  hi  ana/K  ■navaa;         *  Kel  ToOniu  ye  iTroSa^i;  oirapxtK  It  Tuv 

fiiv  Tofl  vo/um  T^v  axiav,  kitaaayayiti/  Si  Tip}  lumapiav  amoroXur  yevoao  fit,  oi,  ml  ?« 


.  jv  ToroiiTUv  f ir^iswioi  T^f  oiS^EHiK.     See     nJ  ;ip6i»e   ojij-j-ejiwiiEf   airifi,  Xoimov  /lev 
the  commentftry  on  the  Minor  prophets,  ed.    iiiumymv,  hyvuKort;  Si&  iroliX^i  StfaaKaAiai, 

"' --  -    ""  vldv  &  KoS' bv  Ijniv  /lo)w,  i>eo6  oil!  i/nie- 

TaVTO,  TT?^  fiffOT  KaT&  alKett^o'  k^tyov  tfeoD 
vldv  Tiv  Xputrini  Kara  tS  tC/b  TtpotrSev  Mof 
Sy'iuv  ri  Koi  iinaiuv.  In  (be  above  men- 
tioned Comment,  on  ihe  Minor  prophets,  p. 


Wegneni,p-6ia, 
*  We  may  compare 

Gays  in  his  Comment. . 
'  See  the  Comment 

354. 

*-&.   g.  Bom,  3:  i; 

also  what  Theodore 
onJoelLp.  ia6,ete. 
.  on  Micah,  L.  c.  p. 

!  in  the  ahove  men- 

VOL.  U. 

63* 
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Spirit,  leads  to  the  Son,  that  is,  to  the  wisdom  of  God  by  whicli  the  Father 
himself  becomes  known ;  for  wisdom  and  trutli  can  in  no  wise  be  found, 
unless  when  sought  after  by  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  But  when  they  are 
sought,  after  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them,  they  cannot  withdraw  and  con- 
ceal therilselves  from  those  that  love  them.  By  love  is  the  longing ;  by 
love,  the  seeking;  by  lore,  the  knocking;  by  love,  the  revealing;  and 
finally,  by  love,  Uie  persevering  in  that  which  is  revealed." ' 

P.  380.  The  arch'deacon  Atkanmiit».'\  Athanasius  had  been  destined 
and  educated  from  his  boyhood  for  the  church ;  for  the  bLshop  Alexander 
had  long  before  had  his  eye  turned  upon  him.  The  occasion  was  this.  On 
a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  bishop  Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
martyred  in  the  year  311,  Alexander  observed  a  troop  of  boys  at  their 
sports,  imitating  the  rites  of  the  church,  in  which  Athanasius  played  llie 
part  of  bishop,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  customary  at  the  baptism 
of  catechumens.  *  This  appeared  to  the  bishop  a  foretoken  of  what  the 
boy  was  destined  one  day  to  become.  He  was  educated  with  reference  to 
the  spiritual  order,  and  became  early  distinguished  for  his  Christian  zeal, 
his  intellectual  gifts,  and  progress  in  knowledge.  When  a  young  man,  he 
wrotfe  the  apologetics]  discourse  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
zeal  and  acuteness  with  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
essence  at  the  council  of  Nice,  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  chosen,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  Jatter's  successor  in  the  bishopric,  although  he  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  canonical  age.  But  the  opposition  to  his  choice, 
occasioned  by  his  youth,  nourished  the  germ  of  a  future  schism,*  which  was 
the  more  disastrous  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  views  previously  exist- 
ing in  this  church. 

P.  394,  bottom.  JTere  to  he  made  Sons  of  God.']  Like  Sabellius,  Mar- 
cellus  distinguished  the  divine  essence  in  itself,  the  unity  in  repose,  from 
the  different  modes  in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  creation  and  in  the 
redemption;  —  the  latter  being  designated  by  the  names  Logos  and  Holy 
Spirit.  The  procession  of  the  Logos  from  God,  by  virtue  of  that  SQuartx^ 
(Mp/twi,  appears  to  him  the  intermediate  agency  in  produdng  the  entire 
creation.  Moreover,  he  spoke  of  an  evolution  of  the  monad  to  a  triad,  like 
Sabellius  ;  and  also  made  it  the  final  end  and  issue  of  the  redemption,  that 
all  things  should  return  back  to  the  unity  from  which  they  had  proceeded.* 
We  shall  still  further  unfold  his  views  of  this  which  he  contemplated  as  the 
final  consummation,  in  connection  with  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  hia 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  phrase  "  three  hypostases 
or  persons  "  seemed  to  Marcellus  to  interfere  with  the  correct  apprehension 
of  the  divine  unity,  and  to  mark  loo  strongly  the  notion  of  separation.* 

'  Si  sapienlia  et  Veritas  non  loiia  aninii  "  The  words  of  Pachomius  in  his  letter 

Tiribaa  concuplscatur,  inveciri  nullo  pacto  to  Ihe  bishop  Ammon  are;  'A^  ru  naiaa- 

potest.    At  si  its.  qu^ratur,  ut  dignnm  est,  Tijiioi  'A^avaaim  ImaKoirov,  oix  ayirSot  iv. 

subtrfthero    sese  arq^ue   absconders  a  suis  Spcg  olTiusrat  ri  xpijia  Tofi  Ssovi'n'  OBTtj 

dilectoiihus   non   potest.     Afi«r    quoting  yivoimiav,  npt^oWptwM  r?f  ih/da;  oiToti 

Matth.  T:    T,    10:   26;     Amore  petitur,  tA  vLiv  Kat  axiaai  tijji  iiaiX^aiap  to6  *eo6 

amore  quaritur,   amore   puisalnr,   amore  oirow5«C'»'T£f.    Seo  Kcia  Sanctorum  mens, 

revelatur,  amore  denique  in  ee,  quol  rere-  Mai.  T.  IIL  the  Appendix  to  the  14  Md. 

latum  fuerlt,  permanetur.    L.  c^Sl.  f,  65. 

3  We  find  no  good  reason  for  questioning  '  11  ^lOvht  oAoipfTOf  ovaa  eig  TpuiSa  irLi- 

the  truth  of  the  mnch  disputed  story  coming  Tiiittat.    Eccles.  theol.  1.  III.  c.  4,  f.  1 68. 

from  the  members   of  Athanasius'  family.  '  No  ^  Suupiniitiva  jvpocrma.     Of  Asle- 

Buiinns,  from  whom  the  account  procceda,  rius,  he  bb^  :  Ovk  ip&uc  nidi  irpotr^novruc 

says:  Sicuti  ab  hia, qui  cam  ipso  vitam  dux-  dpJine  Tpa;  liiroaTaam,    t.  c. 
erant,  accepimna.    Hist.  eEcles,  hb.  L  c  14. 
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P.  400,  More  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  Munomius.'] — 
This  strongly  decided  bent  made  Lim  also  an  opponent  of  many  elements 
(fntering  into  the  religious  spirit  of  those  times,  which  Arius  had  received  j 
—  as  for  example,  the  veneration  paid  to  martyrs  and  to  relics.^  While 
Arius,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  won  veneration  as  an  aacetic ;  Eunomius, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  prevailing  ascetic  tendency.  What  to 
others  was  a  matter  of  special  veneration  in  Basil  of  Caesarea,  the  marks 
left  by  his  austerities  on  his  bodily  appearance,  was  spoken  of  by  him 
oftentimes  with  rude  expressions  of  contempt.  He  describes  him  as  the  maii 
who  had  grown  hazard  and  pale  by  his  much  fasting,  and  traces  to  this 
cause  the  asperity  of  his  polemical  writings. "  He  seems  to  have  described 
the  ascetie  discipline  as  a  course  directed  to  no  worthy  object,  and  to  have 
praised  anxiety  for  correctness  of  doctrine  as  a  thing  of  vastly  more  im- 
portAice.* 

P.  403.  The  old  creed  respecting  the  Logos.']  While  Arius  taught  that 
God  had  granted  to  the  Son  t!ie  highest  place  in  the  creation,  because  by 
his  foreknowledge  he  saw  that  the  Son,  after  his  incarnation,  would,  thi-ough 
the  obedience  to  Got!  which  he  showed  in  hia  conflicts,  render  himself  wor- 
thy of  this  place ;  Eunomius  controverted  this  view,  deriving  everything 
else  from  that  nature  of  the  Logos  himself,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  "  It  was  not  by  virtue  of  his  obedipnce  — 
said  ho  —  that  he  became  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  bccau.'se  he  was  begotten, 
as  the  Son  and  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  he  was  obedient  to  the 
Father  in  his  words  and  works."  * 

Strictly  connected  with  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity 
stands  that  doctrine  of  his,  which  led  him  to  fix  an  infinite  chasm  never 
10  be  filled  «p,  betwixt  the  supreme  original  Being  and  the  remaining 
creation,  and  to  affirm  that  God  could    not  communicate  his  essence  to 

As  Eunomius,  the  precursor  of  Socinus,  suppressing,  in  his  mechanical 
SLipernaturalism  of  the  understanding,  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the 
divine  life,  must,  needs  gi\e  the  more  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  com- 
niunicalioD  of  knowledge  by  means  of  an  express  revelation,  the  notion 
of  a  revelation  through  the  senses,  it  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  the- 
ory broached  by  him  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  language ;  viz.  that 
God  taiight  the  fir^t  man  to  speak  by  outward  lessons,  gave  him  the 
names  of  th    g  « 

'  Hiflronjmus  ail     T  "i  an  ran,  5  9-  Ri-  ^t/v  ^v\K  iJ'S  liji'  roiourui   avvunafihijO, 

lies  de  reliqa  a  n  artyrum  et  c  im  nucl^re  o^ti  /lovip/  dpiuTi'  rto  avdpbiir^  rrpf  aiptjTiK^v 

liiijus  hiereseoa  Eunom  a  ecclesiia  Christi  mrmv  irpjf  TeAfiorjjrji.    Let  306. 

Calnmniam  siru  s.  *  KAvot  i  vidi  rj  tom  Jrarpos  hcpydf  ova- 

^  He  cal  s  h  ID    4(ulo  p  ^uva  arpmiimiv  rif  hioa>iiviiT''v. 

(in  allnsion  to  hia  peacre  diet)  soi  ayiov  '  Concerning  God ;  Ofi  Koivuvbv  Ixav  tSs 

i^iiytmin'  iiri)  tnjffrriof  &  uxpcCivra  not  iirfl  tfrinrfOf,  oil  /iepi<miii  T^r  dofijf,  ofi  iniyiJ.ripav 

mxpia;  ^ouuvrn.    Vid.  Qr^or.  Nyssen.  a  7%  i^ovaiac,  o6   nimSpoKiv  t%  ^aaAEiof. 

Ennom,  lib.  1.  T.  II,  f.  291.  Gregor.Nyas.  orat.II.  f. 440,  and  Eunomius' 

*  Though  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  confession  of  faith  publisbed  by  Basil  m  the 

plHoed  on  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  remarks  on  Socrates,  L  V.  c.  10,  f.  61,  ed. 

ret  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  at  bottom,  Mogunt. 

when,  comparing  Eunomius  with  that  pro-  '  In  opposition  to  Basil,  whom  he  accuses 

moter  of  ascetie  anaterities,  Basil,  he  says  of  Ty  l^aStii  fdoooffji  KaraKoiai^dv,  koZ 

of  bim ;  KeMavTOi  /^  jropfjau  npnjuaTa  mpinoKrca'  T^  rofi  iJsoS  Ki/iijioviav,  uj  iuo- 

T§  i^vaei  TTpis  Ti  SaneSr  Ai  ruw  toO  ou/WTOf  TLtryoiVTa  Tap'  eKclvov  rfif  owopminc  rbiaaStu 

ipi^eiM  TrpoimioD  /njdl  aPTi^aliien  riuf  ijio-  Tol^   irpiryfuvsi.     Orat.   XII.  f.  768.     'En-ei- 

val^.jaiii  anpifSiAoyeiadm  irepl  r^  TOiavrijv  i^ircp  ois  iKa\«iiiicTat  Tttv  node  Toit:  frcvToi 

Tou  aiov  mrowJ^ii.     OWB  yflp  clvai  Tiva  pM-  iJfpomnTot  6  'SeAj:  iiuHJar,  &K6lmi96v  icTOt 
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P.  414.  By  BasiVs  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation.']  A  source  of  great 
mischief,  especially  to  the  Oriental  church,  were  tlie  internal  divisions  that 
had  groiTO  out  of  the  attempts  to  promote  union  by  force  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Constantine,  |the  influence  of  which  still  continued  to  be  fe,lt. 
It  was  easier  to  create  confusion,  than  to  restore  things  back  again  to  their 
natural  order.  By  misunderstandings,  by  personal  disputes  about  indi- 
viduals to  whom  one  or  the  other  party  were  attached,  schisms  were 
engendered  wliich  could  not  be  so  easily  healed.  It  was  a  crisis,  through 
which  the  Oriental  church  was  destined  to  pass  from  its  hitherto  distractol 
state,  from  balancing  between  Arianism,  Semi-Arianism,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fjinitarian  unity  of  essence,  to  union  in  the  latter.  Now  here 
there  was  special  need  of  forbearance  and  wisdom,  so  as  not  to  repel 
those  who  were  on  the  point  of  transition,  and  to  meet  the  advances  of 
all  those  who  gradually  inclined  to  adopt  the  Homoousion.  Basil,  ilnder 
these  circumstances,  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  conslaticy  and  firm- 
ness in  the  contest  with  what  was  outward  and  foreign,  than  for  his 
zealous  and  prudent  activity  in  striving  to  restore  the  peace  of  thp 
church.  He  said  many  things  on  this  occasion,  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered at  all  times  in  similar  crises,  "This  age  —  he  writes  —  has  much 
that  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  church.  Nowhere  do  we  find  edification 
of  the  church,  reformation  of  (he  fallen,  sympathy  with  the  wealt,  pro- 
tection for  the  sound  and  healthy  among  the  brethren.  Nor,  ^ain,  is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  malady  which  before  prevailed,  or  means  of  pre- 
vention against  the  threatening  evils  of  the  future.  And,  moreover,  the 
state  of  the  church,  generally,  resembles  an  old  garment,  which  may  be 
easily  rent  by  the  slightest  cause,  and  can  never  again  be  the  same  firm 
whole  as  it  was.^  At  such  a  time  it  requires  zeal  and  great  caution  to 
he  the  author  of  any  real  good  to  the  churches.  But  the  good  consists 
in  this,  to  reunite  what  has  thus  far  been  rent  asunder.  But  this  union 
might.be  effected,  if  we  were  willing  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
weak  in  matters  where  we  can  do  no  harm  to  men's  souls."  ^  Basil  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  nearer  together  the  Oriental  and  Western 
churches,  which  had  been  separated  by  their  different  action  in  the  case  of 
the  schism  between  Meletius  and  Paulinus  in  Antioch  —  the  Antiochian 
Old  and  New  city  —  and  to  gain  the  help  of  the  Western  church  in  behalf 
of  the  Eastern.  "By  your  help  —  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  the 
West  —  the  true  faith  must  be  restored  back  to  the  East.  It  is  now  time 
for  you  to  show  the  East  the  thanks  you  owe  her  for  the  blessings  you 
have  received, from  her."'  His  good  intentions  would  have  been  better 
realized,  if  he  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  such 
Roman  bishops  as  Dama^us.^ 

P.  424  The  Christian  idea  of  creation  was  preserved  against  all  eon- 

oleadai  aiTirf  ff  ipXK  ''•k  Jrpoa^dc    tu  ^  Ha  himself  says,  in  reference  to  the 

TTpayfiaTi  r^eia&ai  irpoiniyopia(.    L.  C.  f.  qnalifioaljons  reqoiaite  for  him  who  wouid 

SI7.  nndertakeanembassvloBoDieiWhereheia 

I'OaurfoHiE^MJrSin^Tw  kK^marKaTatr-  spealting  of  a  Eimple  man,  whom  he  de- 

TOCTif  t/iariiii  iro^ift  ijrd  T^f  Tv;t<™<'W  "'(W-  scribes  ea  pooriy  filled  tar  a  business  of  this 

•ianeuc  /ffulioc  lOToftiTj'vii/ie™,  8  jrpif  T^v  BOrt;  Eiyvajonii  /iev  ivSpt  atteai/im'  aiitov 

^  "Eiiaatc  ff  &v  yevoin,  cl  ^hi-deijiiicv,  hi  xai  pcrcCipifi,  uva   jrou   jtofli/^ionji,  ia!    rjiil 

olf  i^i&v  pXlarropEO  tu^  ^I'ujrif,  ov/«rep£i'et-  rovTo  anovsto  tov  s:ci/ioi?!T  oir^  t^  dUiSeiav 

a^voi  loif  /utdEvsarepoit.  Meyyo/ievuv  p^    diivafih'iJ,  n    av    yivomi 

*  'Qv  iMjiere  na^l'  ait^C  aj'it&uJi,  roiruir  o^MOf  Toif  KOivoi^  iropi  t%  to6  touktov  d«- 

h>  Ka(()jj  ■napanx^fflM  abif  Tijv  ianiiamv.  dpof  i;"^!af,  if  iMarptm}  Ija  fluireiof  6vtA- 

Ep.  91  ad  Valerian.  evQipta  rd  ^of ;    Ep.  315. 
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fusion  with  the  emanation-theory.']  T!ie  Arians  wished  to  show  tlieir 
opponents,  that  the  same  argument  which  they  employed  to  prove  ihe  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  might  serve  also  to  prove  a  creation  wilhont 
be^nning.  Athanasiua  said :  "We  may  not  conceive  of  the  paternity  of 
God  as  a  thing  contingent  to  Him ;  since,  in  that  case,  we  must  needs  repre- 
sent him  as  subject  lo  change.  As  certainly  as  it  behooved  him  lo  be 
Father,  so  certainly  we  can  never  conceive  of  him  as  being  other  than  such."  ^ 
To  this  the  Ariana  replied  that,  "  on  the  same  grounds,  neither  could  we 
ascribe  a  beginning  le  the  creation  of  God."  But  Athanasius  could  not 
feel  the  force  of  this  objection.  He  insisted  here  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  produced  outwardly  by  the  will  of  God,  and  that  which  is 
grounded  in  His  essence.  The  conception  of  the  former  implies  a  begin- 
ning,.that  of  the  latter  excludes  all  beginning.*  But  the  question  why 
God,  when  the  power  to  create  was  ever  with  him,  yet  did  not  always 
create,  Athanasius  repelled  as  a  question  of  insane  curiosity.  And  yet  he 
supposed  a  reason  might  be  alleged  wJiy  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  the 
being  of  the  creature,  produced  as  it  is  from  nothing,  eternal  existence  is  a 
contradiction.*  Bat  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  notion  of  a  being  with- 
out temporal  beginning  and  that  of  an  eternal  being  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical, —  that  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  having  its  ground  in  the  dependence 
on  a  highest  cause,  may  be  conceived  to  be  without  a  beginning  in  time, 
difficult  as  it  unquestionably  is  for  the  consciousness,  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  limitations  of  time,  lo  fix  and  hold  fest  such  a  conceplion. 

The  penetration  of  Augustin  doubtless  enabled  him  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  a  creaturely  becoming  ivithout  temporal  beginning,  and  an 
eternal,  unconditioned,  divine  being.  To  him  it  was  clear,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  suppose  a  spiritual  world  having  no  temporal  beginning,  and  which 
always  existed,  without  at  the  same  time  putting  it  on  the  same  level  with 
the  only  eternal  one,  or  impinging  on  the  doctrine  of  God  as  t^e  almighty 
creator ;  because  becoming,  vntkovt  a  beginning,  is  not  the  same  with  eter- 
nal heing.*  Augustin,  in  his  unbiassed  reflections,  became  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  intellect  on  the  forms  of 
temporal  intuition, '  and  preferred  rather  to  confess  his  ignorance,  than  to 
assert  anything  arbitrarily."  "I  return  back — says  he  —  to  that  which 
our  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  let  us  know  ;  and  confess  that  that  tran- 
scends my  own  faculties,  which  He  has  either  permitted  lo  be  known  in  this 
life  by  wiser  men,  or  which  He  has  reserved  to  be  known  first  by  the  per- 
fect in  the  life  to  come." '     By  this  modest  suspense  he  would  furnish  an 

^  &iA  TtK-ro  &A  im.tiip,  Kol  oiK  hzeyiyfive  Tij  *  Et  si  sempw  fuerunt,  fangeli,)  creali 

9eu  rA  itai^,  Iva  f^  sal  Tpeini^  dvoi  vofaa-  sunt,  nee  si  semper  fuerunt,  ideo  creatori 

■S^-  el  yilp  jcuioii  rt  dvai  abriv  irarlpa,  ovk  coealeral  sunt.    llle  enim  semper  fnit  Ecter- 

ad  ie  >!«  jraTilp,oiK  uEiufw  rt  xiMv  fw  iv  nitate  imrautabili,  isti  aulem&cti  sunt;  sed 

afirv-    Oral,  1.  c.  c.  Arian,  4  26.  ideo  semper  fnlsse  dicuntur,  qui  omni  tern- 

*  Til  miiifia  l^uSev  ToD  mHovvT6c  emv  &  pore  fuerunt^  sine  quibns   leropora  nnllo 

Si  tilSf  liav  TVS  olrelas  yhni^jili  iaje  (W  icai  modo  esse  polnerunt.   Tempos  antem,  quo- 

tS  /tip  ^oiripa  oiji  ujiayijj  uei  clvat.  Sre  yap  iiiam  mutabilitate  tranMurrit,  te' — '—"  '■— 

SnO^ai  &  ntl/uoiipybg,  Ipyai^ai,    TdSijiv'  mulabili  non  potest  ei 

vii/ia  ob  BoBiiiaet  liwxecnu,  fMJi  t^  obeias  cjvitate  Dei,  L  XIL  c. :. ..,  ,  .. 

trnhi  lSi6ni(.    L.  c  c.  29,  '  Aognstin,  like  Knnt  M  «  later  perioa, 

'  Iva  ii  K^  aiivSpAn  Toia  Tioymi^  eih  recognized  the  same  mtirtomies  in  respect  of 

pWTEC /iS  fJUTrfiTiJiUEV,  liKinieruoQi',  in  e2  nai  spara  and  time.    Asinfinilaspatiateniporis, 

Tu  iStu  diivarov  iei  jnntlv,  aJA'  nix  tiUvaTO  so  inflnita  spatia  locorum.    L.  c  1.  Xl.  c.  S. 

ri  yctwiTit  MSia  dvai,  k%  oiin  bviuv  y&p  inri  °  Vcreoi' ne  facilius  judicer  afBrmnre  miod 

nai  aliK  f/f  npcf  yiv^Tm.    Tii  Se  oun   aura  nescio,  quara  docore  quodacio.    L.cl.XIL 

jrpiw  yeiitiTat,  jms  ^flrooTO  otwraiipjKV  Tu  c.  15,43. 

uei  avTi  d™ ;  '  Kedeo  igilur  ad  id  quod  Creator  nostor 
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example  to  his  readers,  that  they  might  not  suppose  all  questions  could  be 
answered.  This  self-restraint  appeared  to  him  to  he  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  all  true  progress.  "  For  —  says  he  —  if  the  child  is  nourished  in 
proportion  to  his  powers,  as  he  grows  he  will  become  capable  of  receiving 
more  ;  but  if  he  receives  more  than  he  can  bear,  he  will  perish  before  he 
can  grow  up."  ^  ButAugustin,  while  he  exhorted  to  humility  of  knowledge 
in  such  things,  was  opposed  l«  that  narrow  bent  of  faith  which  disdainfully 
repelled  the  speculative  need.  "Behold  —  says  he  in  his  confessions  — 
to  him  who  asks  —  What  did  God  do  before  he  created  heaven  and  eartii  ? 
I  answer  not  as  one  would  who  might  wish  to  evade  the  force  of  such  a 
question  by  a  sarcasm  —  he  was  preparing  the  hell  of  those  who  loo 
curiously  pry  into  high  mysteries.  Rather  would  I  simply  answer,  I  do  not 
know,  in  respect  to  what  I  do  not  know,  than  sneer  at  those  who  inquire 
into  high  things,  or  approve  of  a  false  answer." 

As  Augustin  guarded  against  the  error  of  conceiving  God's  Work  of  cre- 
ation as  a  temporal  ai^  so,  too,  he  was  led  by  this  means  and  by  hia  view  of 
the  world,  proceeding  out  of  a  deep  religious  consciousness,  to  a  more  pro- 
found way  of  conceiving  the  relation  between  the  divine  creation  and  the 
preservation  and  government  of  the  world,  and  between  tl»e  natural  and 
the  supernatural.  It  was  he  who  first  after  Origen,  developed  still  farther 
the  notion  of  a  miracle  ;  and  in  his  writings  we  may  find  the  germ  of  all 
the  profound  ren3arks  on  this  subject  by  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth centm7.  Every  thing  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  is, 
according  to  Auguslin,-  the  realization  of  that  which  from  eternity  was  deter- 
mined in  the  divine  ideas  as  a  connected  whole.  In  time,  that  is  realized 
only  in  a  gradual  manner,  which  in  the  divine  ideas  subsists  at  once.  In 
this  view,  no  new  thing  can  lake  place,  which  had  not  been  prefigured  in 
this  ideal  plan  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  in  the  powers  and  laws  which 
God  originally  laid  in  the  creation,  is  included  everything  which  God  causes 
to  proceed'from  these  powers  and  laws  in  the  whole  course  of  nature, 
either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  men,  who  serve  as  his  instruments. 
"In  one  way  —  says  Augustin  —  all  things  subsist  in  the  Word  of  God, 
where  they  subsist,  not  as  tilings  created,  but  as  eternal;  —  in  another,  in 
the  elements  of  the  world,  where  whatever  is  destined  to  become,  was 
created  at  once  potentitJly ; — and  in  another,  in  tilings  which  are  created  — 
after  the  causes,  which  were  created  at  once — not  at  once,  but  each  in  its  own 
time."  '  He  combatted  the  opinion  which  some  entertained,  that  the  world 
having  once  been  created  by  God,  everything  else  is  produced  by  the  world 
itself,  as  God  has  ordained  and  commanded,  though  God  himself  does 
nothing  more.  Against  this  theory  he  adduces  the  words  in  John,  5  :  17, 
and  adds ;  "  Let  us  believe  then,  or  if  we  are  capable  of  it,  know,  that  God 
continues  to  work,  down  to  the  present  moment ;  so  that  if  his  agency 
should  be  removed  from  created  tilings  all  would  perish."  *  Now  if  we 
contemplate  the  ideal  plan  of  the  world  juot  described,  we  shall  find  every- 

scira  no9  voliiit ;  ilia  vero,  qax  vel  aapitn  mu  di,  ubi  omnia  simul  fafitn  futnrR  sunt: 

Uoribns  in  hue  vita  scire  permisit,  vlI  omni  ahtec  in  rebus,  qoa;,  seoundiim  ciiu9»s  simul 

no  perfectis  in  ftlia  -rite,  sdenda  seriavit,  crefttns  non  jam  simul,  aeil  suo  qureque 

ultra  vires  mens  esse  conliMor.  tempora  ereanttir.    Db  Genesi  ad  llteram, 

'  SI  enlm  pro  viribua  suis  alacor  infans  1  VI  4  17 

flet,  nlerescendo  plug  raplat;  si  aatem  vires  =  Sii,  eico  credamos,  vel   si   possumns 

aan  capadtatis  excedat,  defidet,  antiquam  etiam  inlellisamns,  nsque  nunc  operan  De- 

— »"-•      T    »  am,  ul  si  conditis  ab  eo  nibus  operatio  ejus 
sublrahatur,  intercxdBnl.    Confess.  1.  V.  j  40. 
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thing  connected  togetlier.  What  is  called  miraculous,  and  what  takes 
place  according  to  tte  ordinary  course  of  nature,  are  grounded  alike  in 
this  plan.  All  is  alike  the  work  of  God,  without  whose  continued  creative 
agency  nothing  can  subsist.  Yet  everything  which  God  does,  does  not 
stand  related  ^er  the  same  manner  to  the  powers  implanted  in  nature  at 
the  creation.  It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  that  which  Giod  causes  to 
spring  out  of  these  powers  themselves,  and  tliat  which  presupposes  super- 
added divine  influences  and  powers.  This  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  natural  and  supernaturaL  But  still  the  supernatural  is  not 
anything  that  contradicts  the  course  of'natore  :  for  by  virtue  of  God's  all-' 
embracing  wisdom,  of  the  harmonious  connection  of  all  that  God  does,  the 
nature  of  everything  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  even  under  new,  super- 
added influences,  had  been  foreordained.  We  will  present  what  has  here 
been  unfolded  in  the  words  of  Augustin  himself.  The  elements  of  this 
corporeal  world  have  their  determinate  powers  and  properties ;  that  is; 
what  each  can  do  and  cannot  do,  what  can  be  produced  dr  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  each.  From  these  original  causfe  of  tilings  proceeds 
forth,  in  its  own  time,  all  that  is  produced.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Creator  to  make  out  of  all  this,  in  a  way  transcending  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  something  other  than  what  has  its  ground  in  those  original 
causes  which  contain  within  them  the  seminal  principles  of  all  things.  Yet 
nothing  other  than  what  is  still  included  within  those  causes  an  possible, 
that  is,  possible  to  be  produced  from  them  by  the  divine  Being.^  For  his 
almighty  power  is  not  an  arbitrary  attribute,  but  the  almighty  power  of 
Wisdom ;  and  out  of  each  thing  he  brings,  in  its  time,  what  he  def ' 
already  at  the  creation  to  be  able  to  bring  out  of  it."  ^  "  God,  the  c 
of  all  nature  —  says  Augustin  —  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  that 
must  be  conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  thing,  which  He  does,  from 
whom  ihe  whole  measure,  number,  and  order  of  nature  proceeds.  We  say, 
in  no  unbefitting  manner,  that  GiDd  does  something  contrary  to  nature, 
when  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  known  to  us.  This  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  which  is  known  to  us,  is  what  we  are  wont  also  to  call 
nature ;  and  when  God  does  anything  that  is  contrary  to  this,  we  call  it  a 
miracle.  Biit  against  that  highest  law  of  nature,  which  is  as  far  exalted 
above  the  knowledge  of  the  godless  as  it  is  of  the  weak,  God  no  more  acts 
than  he  acts  against  himself."  ^ 

Thus  Augustin  discerns  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all   nature, 
and  looks  u[)on  miracles  only  as  events  suited  to   arouse    the   attention    ' 
of  those  who   pay  no    heed    to   the    agency  of   God  which   lies  hiddfea 

^  Super  huno  autem  motum  cursnmque  plflenont,  quod  tempore  congrnaf.    L.  c.  I 

rerum  naturalem.  polestas  Creararia  habet  VI  {25. 

apud  se  posse  do  hia  omnibua  faiicre  aliad.  *  Deus,  creator  et  conditor  omniom  natu- 

qnain  eomm  quasi  acminales  rationea  ha  rnrara  nihil  contra  nsturam  fscit:  id  enira 

bent;  non  tatuen  id  quod  non  in  113  posnit  em  cuijue  rej  iiaturalc,  qnod  ills  focerit,  a 

ut  de  hiB  fieri  vel  ab  ijBO  poasit.    De  beneai  quo  eat  oninis  modus,  namems,  ordo  natu- 

ad  lileram,  L  IX.  }  32.  rie     8ed  contra  nalnram  non  incongrue 

^  Neqne  enim   potentia   temornna   sed  diiimus  aliquid  Deus  faccre,  quodfacitcon- 

espientjas  virtate,  onmipol^ns  est,  et  hoc  de  tra  id   quod   novimaa  in   natura.    Hanc 

nnaqnaque  te  in  tempore  suo  facit   quod  etiam  enim  appellamus  naturam,  cognilnm 

ante  in  ea  fecit,  ut  possit.    L.  c.    Henue  be  nobis  curenm  golitumqne  natorie ;  contra 

Eays,  that  the  causales  rationes  qnas  Deus  quom  Deus  cum  alltjuid   facit,  mirabilia 

mundo  indidit,  flint  ad  utrunique  modum  nominantnr.    Contra  illam  vero  aummam 

babiles  croalse;  sive  ad  iatum  quo  us  talis  nmirse legem,  anotitiaremotam  sive  impi- 

Bime  (emporalia  imnscnmint  si^e  ad  ilium  orum  sive  adhao   infirmorum,  lam  Dena 

quoraraet  mirabilia  finntj  skut  Deo  facore  nullo  modo  facit,  quam  contra  seipsum  non 
facit.    Contra  Fauatum,  1.  XXVI.  c  3. 
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under  (he  ordinary  course  of  nature.  "  IVlio  —  sajs  he  —  can  contemplaf e 
the  work  of  God  by  which  this  whole  world  is  ■governed,  and  not  he 
struck  and  overwhelmed  with  the  wonderful  ?  If  he  contemplates  the 
power  of  life  in  a  single  seed-kernel,  it  is  a  great  thing,  calculaled  to 
fill  the  contemplator  with  amazement.  But  because  men  direct  Iheir 
attention  to  other  things  and  give  no  heed  to  God's  works,  in  which  they 
should  daily  find  occasion  for  praising  God,  He  has,  as  it  were,  kept 
certtun  things  of  a  more  unusual  characler  in  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  men  from  their  sleep  to  the  worship  of  Himself  by  "miracu- 
'lous  signs," 

P.  426.  But  here,  according  to  his  own  theory  — ,]  It  may  he  that 
Marcellus,  whose  theological  interest  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Logos,  did  not  turn  his  reflections  on  this  point.  At  all 
events,  if  he  had  proceeded  still  further  to  unfold  his  own  thoughts  into  clear 
consciousness,  he  must  have  been  led  to  some  such  theory  as  the  SfJDellian. 

It  is  important  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  contrariety  in  the  system 
of  Marcellus.  On  the  one  hand,,  by  transferring  all  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  relating  to  Christ,  wliich  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  decided 
enough  on  the  absoluteness  of  the  Logos,  to  the  person  of  Christ  formed  by 
the  kvifiyua  Sgamix^  of  the  Logos,  he  must  have  been  led  to  ascribe  to 
this  latter  the  highest  place  in  the  creation.  This,  in  fact,  harmonized  well 
also  with  the  view  he  took  of  the  end  and  aim  of  redemption ;  viz.  that 
this  appropriation  of  human  nature  by  the  Logos  was  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  man  the  victory  over  Satan,  who  had  deceived  and  over- 
come him  ;  to  glorify  human  nature  by  exalting  it  to  a  divine  Ufe,  and  to 
beslow  on  it  the  highest  dignity,^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  interest  for 
the  Logos-doctrine,  which  suppressed  every  other,  forced  him  to  convert 
Christ,  as  man,  into  a  mere  instrument  or  means,  which  of  itself  must  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  end  should  be  attained  which  he  was  to  subserve  ;  and 
accordingly  he  must  have  sunk  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  nature  of  a  mere 
accident,  of  which  the  Logos  would  in  the  end  be  wholly  disencumbered. 

If  later  theologians  fell  into  labored  and  tortuous  explanations  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  ftnd  there  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  divinity,  Marcellus  was  driven  to  similar  tortuous  inter- 
pretations by  an  interest  of  the  opposite  kind;  namely,  that  he  might  not 
be  required  to  suppose  anything  whereby  the  absoluteness  of  the  Logos 
might  seem  to  him  capable  of  being  impaired.  Because  he  believed  that 
by  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  the  Logos  in  himself,  therefore  the  man  formed 
by  the  dttaariK^  i^tQjsia  of  the  Logos  must  be  understood  by  these  words. 
And  hence  by  the  creation  here  ascribed  to  him,  could  be  meant  only  the 
new  spiritual  creation,  brought  forth  by  Oirist ;  and  this  in  its  effects  must 
be  extended  also  to  the  higlier  spirits,  this  being  implied  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  after  his  resurrection  was  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  creation. 
The  fir£t-born  is  Christ  considered  simply  as  the  first  new  man,  the  centre 
of  the  whole  creation,  the  en^  of  all,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  creation 
■was  to  be  restored  afler  the  subjection  of  everything  evil.  ^    Accordingly, 

»In  expounding  Jolm  12:  28,  Marcellns  ■SpoTzov,  airiv  ai^if^ui^ai  Tdv  iiu^oXov 

says:  'Ivo  ii'  inrepl3o?j)v  t^C  ^Om^pmriar  napaanevaa^  SiH  toCto  avfiZ^^e  rto  avSpa- 

hr  Tn  Mtit  lifli  uvaoTaea!  tjf  oopKSf  fleurepp  Jrow,  Iva  oKoitiiiQui  tovtov  iiwapx^v  1%  H""- 

io^  tSv  Trporepttv  Aijjrdv  iijpunw  &Siaia-  oiaf  jrojw^au  irapaaKSviiBy,      Euseb.  c. 

Tov  unjjjj-tMJjTa!,  Kol  ToaavT^  airfiu  So^iatg  Mawell.  Ancjrao.  L  II.  f.  48,  49. 

ii^i),  cjflTE  11^  uaiiw  avTdv  Tjf  npuTEpof  liiroA.  '  Ilpuroroiioi'  elvai  tAh  Trpwrro  nacaitr  5ji- 

XaMvai  Saii^Us,  Wi'i  koI  tw  inrip  uvSpunov  Spuiior,  ek  i"  ^i  miVTa  i\iaKe^o?iaiu!moSai 

d{wfl5vw«fflf  — and  afterwards: 'Iva  *jrS  l^avTii^v  &  ■»ios.    'Asofeif,  fiiruf  o*  ™mw 

we  ita^oTum  imwTjflftira  npiripov  rdv  in-  tooto,  Wii  nai  t&  wpoijiapxuvTa  tv  re  otoa- 
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he  referred  also  to  this  new  creation  produced  by  Christ,  the  words  in 
Proverbs  8 :  22,  23  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  lie  brings  what  Paul  had 
Eaid,  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ," — understanding  this  as  referring  to  the  predetermination  of  that 
which  was  lo  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  But  as  in 
his  mind  tile  persOTjai  Christ  stood  far  in  the  back-ground,  compared  with 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  —  as  in  his  view  the  whole  depended  simply  on  the 
transient  moment  when  the  SQaaTtx!}  Irs^j'eia  of  the  Logos  animated  the 
body  —  the  queslion  pi-esents  itself  to  him :  For  what  purpose  ia  this  to 
continue  when  the  end,  the  perfect  redemption,  the  complete  victory  over 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  shall  have  been  attained,  —  when  the  redeemed  shall, 
after  the  resurrection,  have  attained  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  blessed- 
ness ?  The  Ln^os,  in  fact,  took  into  union  with  himself  the  adcg^  which  was 
alien  from  him,  only  in  order  that  that  end  might  be  attained.  Mar- 
cellus  appeals  to  the  declaration  of  Christ ;  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing  —  it 
ia  the  spirit  that  quickeneth."  How  then,  he  argued,  should  the  flesh,  that 
profiteth  nothing,  remmn  through  all  eternity  united  with  the  Logos,  —  how 
should  the  servant-form,  which  he  assumed,  continue  to  abide  with  him 
evermore  ?  "  Thus  by  his  one-sided  Logos-doctrine  he  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Logos  would  finally,  when  the  end  had  been  attained,  once 
more  emerge  from  that  particular  form  of  manifestation  by  means  of  the 
COQ^  —  would  cast  aside  the  human  envelope —  that  the  particular  kingdom 
of  Christ  would  then  come  to  an  end,  and  only  the  universal  kingdom,  the 
universal  being,  and  the  universal  agency  of  the  Logos  existing  with  the 
Father,  continue  to  remain.  In  proof  of  this  he  adduced  1  Corinth.  15  ; 
28,  and  the  word  "  until"  in  Ps.  HO  r  1.' 

It  is  made  evident,  how  far  the  true  point  of  moment  in  the  d  rme  of 
redemption  was  lowered  by  the  tendency  of  Marceilus  ;  how  the  pan 
gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creature  was  once  more  obtruded  to  wad 
the  significance  of  Christ's  personality  lost  sight  of,  when  we  find  m  ay 
ing !  "  Should  any  one,  however,  maintain,  that  the  human  flesh  wa  w  hy 
of  the  Logos,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  made  it  immortal  by  the  re  u  n 

let  him  know,  that  not  everytliing  which  is  immortal  is  on  th  a  coun 
worthy  pf  God :  for  Giod  is  greater  than  immortality  itself,  —  H  o  by 

fais  will  can  make  even  that  which  has  no  existence  immortal.  Bu  ha 
everything  immortal  ia  not  therefore  worthy  of  being  taken  into  u  n  h 
God,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  angels,  though  immortal,  do  no  e 

come  any  nearer  to  unity  with  God."  '  Still,  however,  he  must  ha  e  b 
sensible  into  what  straits  he  was  driven  by  the  position  which  h  aa  um  d 
in  what  conflict  he  became  involved  with  the  scriptural  doctrine,  which  he 
desired  to  hold  fast.  The  question  met  him  :  What  was  to  become  then  of 
the  (Fagl  thus  exalted  to  immortality?  "The  answer  to  this  question  — 
says  he  —  transcends  our  knowledge.    We  see  only  through  a  glasa  darkly ; 


f.44. 

I  ee/iihai'  /liv  Toirov  foo/^Cwv  t^v  xari  *  'On  o*  jroi'  STrep  a&avaTOt',  to6to  dfiw 

BopKa   oiTOi;  irpoopia&dBav  oliunroiiiav.    L.  fltoS'  Bfiiuf  y&p  Kot  aij^  T^  idetvaaiaQ  i 

<;,  f.  45.                           '                                     •  flcif,  0  T^  iavrov  Poiih^a  irai  ri  /^  ovta 

'  Iltif  iyxupci  iTiii  kx   y^  tc  drum  sal  iSavara  rroaiv  Jwo^ewof.    "En  ii  oi  irav 

pri^v  l^iobcav  [nupKa]  h  TOtf  pBJi/niinv  rd  aSiivar'n'  liuaSoi  'Si^  a^iov  S^Xov,  8ri 

oiuuni  abrCi  hiatTeloiaav  evveZvat  ru  fcjv  1  'oi  bjtS  TnS  ipx^  "ol  l^avnioc  sat  a-yff?oii!, 

TTiSc  Uei  7^  TOi  daiXeo  joipflv  ^  ai/eiXij^ev  uSavaTov^  ivTof,  im^hi  ita^opclv  tj  EvonTi 

6  Jovof,  uopi^  oinmi  imihrn,  emdvra  iv  i*™  iSffS-    L-  c  f.  62, 
A&fp;  a  Mnrcell.  1.  II.  f.  «. 

VOL.  II.  64 
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our  knowledge  is  but  in  part.  "We  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ooly 
wheu  we  see  face  to  face.  Question  me  not,  then,  on  matters  about  which 
I  have  obtained  no  dialinct  knowledge  from  holy  writ.  I  cannot  there- 
fore aay  anything  definite  respecting  this  divine  aaQ^  united  with  the  Logos. 
But  then  I  believe  tbe  holy  scriptures,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  his 
Jjogos,  who  proceeded  from  the  Father,  that  through  him  all  things  might 
exist;  but  who  will,  after  the  general  restoration,  subject  himself  to  God 
and  the  Father,  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  him,  that  so  the  Logos  may 
be  in  God,  as  he  was  also  before."  ^ 

P.  426.  But  the  more  logical  PhoHnus  —  P^  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and  the  scholar  of  Marcellos,  in  still  farther 
unfolding  the  doctrine  he  had  received  from  his  master,  passed  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  latter  was  disposed  to  fix.  He  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  indefinite,  uncertain  manner  in  which  Marcellus  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  humanity  of  Christ.  In  striving  to  resolve  the 
contradiction  which  his  predecessor  had  left  standing,  he  "was  pushed  on 
further.  While  Marcellus  had  started  with  no  other  interest  than  that  in 
behalf  of  the  Logos  doctnne  ■ind  was  led  along  to  his  own  peculnr  theory 
respecting  the  nature  and  persin  of  Chn  t  only  by  his  wish  to  hold  this 
ia&i,  Photinus,  on  the  other  hand  directed  his  attention  to  the  whole  doc 
trine  concerning  the  person  ol  Christ  an  1  sought  to  friime  to  himself  an 
adequate  conception  of  this  Th  is  he  came  to  a  scheme  iltogeth  r  akin 
to  Sabellianism. 

He  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  divine  teason  eitlier  the  flunking 
reason  hidden  in  God  or  the  reason  repealing  iCielf  outwirdly  and 
operaljve,  the  loj'Oi,  ttSutOetn^  on  ■jiQO<f0^xng^  The  name  Son  of  God  he 
would  not  apply  to  the  Logos  but  only  to  the  Chnst  who  appeared  in  time 
It  was  not  tiU  the  time  when  he  was  born  of  the  Vn  gin  Mary,  thai,  accord 
ing  lo  Photinus,  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God  began.  Before,  he  ex- 
isted only  in  the  divine  idea,  in  the  divine  predetermination.  In  this  sense 
he  explained  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  understood 
to  speak  of  a  preexisience  of  the  Messiah,"  Like  Sabellius,  he  supposed 
a  certain  radiation  of  the  divine  essence  in  the  form  of  the  Logos  consti- 
tuted the  personality  in  Christ.  He  supposed  the  human  personality  pro- 
ceeded from  a  certain  hypostasis  of  the  Logos.  Hence  he  is  represented 
to  have  taught  that  the  self-expanding  essence  of  God  constitutes  the  Son 
of  God,  or  that  the  expansion  of  the  divine  essence  is  to  be  styled  the 
Son.*  Photinus  also,  after  the  same  manner  with  Marcellus,  taught  that 
the  particular  kingdom  of  Christ  would  come  to  an  end,  when  the  final 
object  of  it  should  have  been  attained,'  He  would  doubtless  differ  from 
Marcellus,  however,  in  this,  that  although  he  asserted  a  future  termination 

1  C.  Marcell.  1.  II.  I-  53,  Wilh  this,  too,  agree  the  opposite  positions 

s  The  theses  opposed  hy  the  first  council  of  the  council  of  Sirminm. 
of  Sirminm  (A.  D.  357)  to  ihe  doctrines  of        "  The  Sirmian  unftthema,  runs;  'Ei  ti^ 

Pholinns,  are  specially  important  as  serving  ^'knBVOjUvqv  jipi  aliaiav  to«  5eoS  rtf  viiv 

to  fix  the  chitracler  of  these  doctrines.    We  iiym  noisiv,^  rbv  «Xaivisui\i t^  olmia^ aiTi:^ 

find  here  the  following  formula;  "EtTiciv-  ovo/iu^t.    To  which  belongs  also  tfie  fol- 

iiMerai'  ?  Trpo^opoidi'  ^yav  ^)™  rdv  vSiv  lowing ;  'Ei  Tif  rtW  ayivpqrav  r/  fiipot  altrau 

tBv  i9eoi5,  iyiSe/ia  etna,  itc  Mopiof  Aqto'  ■yEYerr^o&ai  roiUi^ 

°  See  Epiphan.  hseres.  51 :  'O  Itoyof  hniii        ^  The  aullthetic  position  in  me  Sirmian 

narpl  J/v,  uJU'  Jv  vl6(.    On  Daniel  7:13  —  confession  of  faith  respecting  Christ :  Oi  f/ 

iiIoB  ijrup;[ovioc  Ma  ^  6  IfisViO'  vide  ""-  ali^ac  imipoiig.    'Eurat  yap  KtsSc^/ievo;  hi 

Afiffftii  /iCTii  T^  Mapiai',  irpoijHjffTMiir  ri  Ss^i^  ToiTiraTp^,  ob  /iSrov  iv  rifi  aluri  tobtu. 

ircaira  iLva^otTOi  tff  afirflw  umMj:i7[  iJS  oSitu  uMd  so!  hi  rfl  ftDMnnt. 
ipi,  TJiyoi  ot  i",  naflamp  ai  i/wi  6  isyof. 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  yet  he  did  not  est«nd  this  also  lo  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  formed  by  the  radiation  of  the  Logos,  but  attributed  to 
the  latter  an  eternal  duration.  Had  not  this  been  so,  he  assuredly  would 
not  have  escaped  from  censure  for  so  disparaging  the  dignity  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  antagonistic  positioos  of  the  Sirmian 
council,  that  he  referred  the  names  "  Holy  Spirit "  and  "  Paraclete,"  sim- 
ply to  the  activity  of  God  or  of  Christ. 

P.  428,  bottom.  In  the  next  place,  it  wtw  his  opinion  — .]  Apollinaris 
was  no  friend  to  a  stiff  and  disconnected  supranaturalism ;  but  he  was  for 
having  the  supernatural  so  apprehended  as  to  leave  room  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  nature  in  all  its  rights.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural.  This  principle  is 
expressed  in  the  words :  "  Nature  is  not  disturbed  by  its  Creator ; "  by 
which  is  meant,  that  God  never  brings  about  supernatural  events  in  such 
a  way  as  io  subvert  the  laws  of  nature  ;  as  to  destroy  the  particular  form 
of  an  essence  which  haa  its  ground  in  the  laws  of  its  nature.  From  this 
the  conclasion  would  follow,  which  Apollinaris  himself  deduces  from  his 
principle  in  the  same  connection  with  the  passage  above  cited,  —  that 
God  uses  all  beings  as  his  instrumenls  in  a  way  corresponding  to  their 
several  natures ;  thus,  for  example,  he  employs  rational  beings,  gifted  with 
formal  freedom,  in  no  such  way  as  to  destroy  their  peculiar  nature  as 
free  beings-:-in  no  such  way  as  to  supersede  what  distinguishes  i/iem 
from  beings  governed  by  the  necessary  laws  of  nature.  The  important 
consequences  which  follow  from  the  principle  here  expressed,  are  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

P.  431.  The  lower  and  the  higher  principles  in  mart's  natmre.'\  Thus 
Appollinaris  supposed,  —  as  it  seemed  lo  him  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to 
recognize  Christ  as  God-man,  and  the  true  unity  in  him,  —  that  there  is 
but  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  divine  nature  become  human  {  and  but  one 
motion  of  the  will  corresponding  thereto ;  and  but  one  activity,  as  actuating 
the  entire  life ;  for  every  thing  in  him,  it  is  supposed,  proceeded  from  the 
immutable  spirit  as  its  moving  principle  ;  just  as  in  man,  the  entire  life  is 
determined  and  guided  by  the  presiding  soul.  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  Apollinaris  says :  "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  might  be  the  Son  of  God, —  God 
according  to  the  Spirit :  the  Son  of  man  according  to  the  flesh ;  the  one  Son 
—  not  two  natures,  one  adorable  nature,  and  another  to  which  no  adora- 
^on  is  due ;  but  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  G!od  Logos,  to  which,  in  its 
union  with  the  flesb,  one  adoration  is  due.".^  The  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  —  he  meant — are  in  him  blended  in  one.  He  is  lo 
be  acknowledged  as  Lord  in  this  one  nature  composed  of  the  deity  and  the 
humanity.'  In  his  work  written  against  the  bishop  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  he 
says;  "The  instrument  and  that  by  which  it  is  moved  produces,  by  its 
very  nature,  but  one  and  the  same  action ;  and  where  the  action  .is  one, 
there  is  also  at  the  ground  of  it  but  one  essence."  °  "  Those  persons  would 
make  impossibilities  possible,  {bore  a  rock  with  the  finger,)  who  suppose 
that  in  Christ  there  were  two  spirits,  a  divine  and  a  human ;  *  for  if  every 

1  Oi  (Wo  ^OTif  rbv  iea  Kidu,  jiiav  irpooKU-         *  'Opyaviv   itof  rfl  jbmiwCii  juav  nifVKev 

viiT^  Kai   fiiav   djTfuwKfiw^njv,   IMil    jiiav  AiniTcMv  T^  tvipyeiav.    'flt  &  iiia  i  h^p- 

^WKw  ToC  Seav  ^yov  aeaapKa/dviiv  not  irpoo-  yeia,  /lia  mdi;  obtio,  fiia  apa  -^yovev  obaia 

xtnimiihnpi  uerii  tjk  oapKAi  abrov  /uf  jrpoff-  IDii  ^m  KOi  t^  aapnoc.     L,  c,  p.  20. 
icm^ea.    Maji  BortpKirnm  novHculleclio,  T,         ■<  Aaurlj^u  yilipoirat  Trirpnv.   ol   6io  1100^ 

VIL  1833,  p.  16.  hi  XpiOToo  6oY,uiTiCm-rii. 

^  Mi^  mytpinu  r^   0(ian  uvSpuTrmi  rdw 
•i^ov  Mya/icv.    L.  c.  p.  16. 
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spirit  determines  itself  freely  in  accordance  with  its  own  peculinr  nature, 
it  is  impossible,  lliat  in  one  and  the  same  subject  there  shonld  be  two 
natures,  combined  together,  willing  opposite  things."^  "As  Paul  nobly 
declares  :  in  Grodwe  live,  move  and  have  our  beiiig;  so  loo  the  will  of  Glod, 
through  the  Logos  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  sufficed  to  move  and  animate  that 
flesh,  the  divine  activity  taking  the  place  of  the  soul."  *  "  He  maintained 
that  when  two  individual  essences  unite  together,  a  neutral  being  is  the 
result ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  mule,  the  properties  of  the  ass  and  of  the 
horse  are  united,  and  as  out  of  the  mixture  of  two  different  colors  results 
a  third.  But  nothing  formed  out  of  such  a  combination  has  the  properties 
of  two  opposite  kmds  complete,  but  partially  mixed.  Such  is  the  union 
of  Grod  and  man  in  Christ.  He  is  therefore  neither  wholly  man  nor  wholly 
God,  but  a  mixture  of  God  and  man."  * 

P.  431,  second  sentence  on  the  page — a  name  which  covid  not  otker- 
wise  be  ascribed  to  Aim.]  As  Apollinaris  supposed  that  the  spirit  properly 
constitutes  the  man  ;  and  as  instead  of  the  human  spirit,  he  supposed  the 
divine,  immutable  spirit,  the  Logos  in  Christ;  —  so  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  he  might  say,  that  the  Ixigos  was  man  before  his  appearance  in 
humanity,  understanding  in  this  sense  those  passages  where  Christ  speaks  of 
his  being  with  the  Fatlier  before  the  creation,  "  The  man  Christ  —  says 
he,  in  following  this  connection  of  ideas*  —  preexisted;  —  not  as  though 
the  spirit,  that  is  Grod,  was  a  dilferent  being  from  Christ  himself,  but  so 
that  the  Lord  was  the  divine  spirit  in  the  nature  of  the  God-man.*  In  this 
way  only  is  it  possible  to  understand  how  he  existed  before  his  birth  on 
earth ;  how  he  was  before  all  things;  was  of  the  same  race  with  God."* 
Hence  he  says,  Christ  did  not  become  man,  but  he  became  as  man ;  — 
namely,  he  was  not  of  the  same  essence  with  man  in  the  most  exalted  part 
of  his  nature,' 

P,  432,  According  to  this  connection  of  ideas  — .]  The  Logos  remains 
stiU  the  immutable,  infinite,  omnipresent  being ;  and  yet  his  activity  is  one 
which  is  limited  by  the  okq^.'  Also  by  virtue  of  the  owgl  animated  by 
him,  he  takes  part  in  the  passion.'  This  capacity  of  suffering  in  the  (Ta(ig 
passes  over  to  the  Logos,  as  the  cnpS  receives  the  divine  animating  power 

'  EJ  jap  ira^  voii^  oiTonpaTap  inn  iSixu  those  arbitrary  interpretations  of  his  mean- 

■Se^/iaTi  narii   ^iaai  mvavfism^,  itHnariio  injj,  which  men  have  indulged  in  on  speca- 

ioTO'  hiX  mi  ra  abrCi  inonsi/dvi^  Clio  Tofif  luuve  grounds  u>  which  Apollinaris  was 

rivmria   fleJom-oc    iM^^ic   avmnriipxeiv,  ntterjy  a  stranBer- 

Maji  T.  VLL  p.  70.  ^  Kai  jrp™irupj:«  6  SvapuJro;  Spioroj,  oiz 

f'Eizci  yap  iptara  ILiiAof  ^op,  iv  t^j  jtou-  lic  iTepoii   (moc  irDp"  ahTtm  roH  jreetiptrof, 

TOKp&TOpi  -Sea  ^Bpv  Kal  mitiijieaa  aal  ia/iev,  tout'  imi  Toi  ^Eofi,  iM  uf  to6  nvpiau  hi  rg 

ipKei  Kal  fiBvav  t3  aCroO  -fla^j/Ja,  SiH  (v  t^  tou  iSeoS  iiv&p6tm»>  fbaa  ^dmi  irvev/iaTOS 

oopt!  DK);j>ci(TO*TOr  Wjwu,  TTp^  tA  TowTi^  ^0-  ivTOC-     GregOT.  NjSB.  Antirrhetic.  p.  149. 

iroidv  Kal  /avfifi",  &vait2.imtn}mjc  T^  i^siof  ^  ^  IlpOijJZ^x^^  '"^f  ^  TV  ycn^ociyf,  wpA 

tpytiiK  rtf  i^f  ^j;ijf  TOTTOi'  Koi  Toi  iai&pbi-  jtavmv  elvai,  ai/t^^ov  slvoL    L.  c.  p.  191. 

mimw  vodc-    L.  C  p.  203.  '  Oiii  uwflpmtDf,  (IW  i5f  iv^puirot,  Sion 

'  Mcoonjrec  yivavTta  UmriiTav  tta^pav  lAx  i/iooiaiu^  ni  h^pinru  Ka-rH  ri  Kvpmra- 

cJ^y  awA&ovaCiVjiii  h  tijuhst^  liioniQ  ivm  rov,    Anlirrhetio.  p.  177.    Hence  the  title 

Koi  Enirou,  Koi  ho  yXoutv  XP"!""''  i^MfW  of  the  book  rafnted  by  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa : 

TtSOKiK  Kai  /i^^jMiOf  miSciiia  cfc  pdoTijf  Ixar-  'Afr^i^if  jiipi  t^  iStuir  aapKuaei^  tto  koS" 

tpof  exsi  Tdc  ix^mTOi  l^  bToKXSipov,  IMA  d/ioiaaoi  uvSpamni,     L,  c.  p.  126. 

fieptfus  irriae/uyiieva^  /icairK  ^  'Seov  Kal  "  Respaoliug    Christ's    relation     to    the 

di^piiiruH  hi  Xpiirr^  oi/c  dpaotrt  liwSpuirop  Father, he  says;  AiatpiJv  pev  -rip  hiepyaav 

Sf/ii  aire  Aeoc,   ii^t  ■Bsoo  Koi  hri/painni  Kara    mpKO,  l^iaCm    H  nani  micv/ia,   (the 

fufif.    L.  c.  p.  310.  divine  essence,  the  animating  spirit.)    The 

'  After  having  thna  expounded  the  sense  laSr^c  Jl  hi  Svvajist  and  the  Kara  aupsa  rij; 

which  such  expressions  have  in  the  con-  ivtpyriof  ikalpssic-    L-  c.  p,  19*. 

rection  of  ideas  in  Apollinaris,  it  is  need-  '  The  niipt  owcreiSi;  irpif  rd   otpuvum 

less  10  enter  at  lai^  into  the  refatalion  of  ^ye/iofiKAv,  i^ouiBiiSeicia  eiiTu  iiiTii  rdira^ 
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of  the  Logos  iato  itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  such 
thing,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  personality  distinct  from  the  infinite 
Logos  proceeds  from  the  influence  which  the  Logos  eiercises  oa  the  odg^  ? 
And  the  idea  of  an  intermediate  being,  which  is  neither  wholly  God  nor 
wholly  man,  would  lead,  in  fact,  to  a  theory  of  that  very  kind  which  Apol- 
linaris  was  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  is  difficult  to  form,  from  the  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  any  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Apol- 
linaris  would  explain  to  himself  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  if  possihle,  ihe 
cup  of  agony  might  pass  from  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  considered  this 
as  conclusive  evidence,  that  He  who  was  entering  upon  his  sufferings  distin- 
guished bis  own  will  from  that  of  the  Almighty  Father.-'  On  the  other,  he 
maintained,  against  his  adversaries,  that  this  waa  not  as  they  supposed,  the 
will  of  the  man  from  the  earth  j  but  the  will  of  the  God  who  descended 
from  heaven.*  We  can  explain  this  only  by  supposing,  that  since  Apollina- 
ria  ascribed  to  the  Logos  the  capacity  of  suffering  which  was  in  the  ao^l, 
accounting  in  this  way  for  those  wotiis  of  the  prayer,  he  considei'ed  himself 
therefore  warranted  to  find  here  a  proof  of  suffering,  and  yet  to  attribute  it 
to  the  Logos  himself,  by  whom  the  eaQ^  was  animated. 

P.  442,  third  sentence.  He  has  adopted  them  as  his  children.']  "An 
essential  union  —  Theodore  supposed  —  could  truly  subsist  only  between 
beings  the  same  in  essence ;  not  between  those  unlike  in  essence ;  for  in  the 
latter  case,  there  must  be  a  union  of  elements  differing  in  kind."  ' 

P.  443.  Share  in  all  the  honor,  ghny,  and  dominion  belonging  to  himself.'] 
It  is  owing  to  the  union  of  the  natures  by  the  divine  good  pleasure  — says 
Theodore  ■ —  that  the  same  name  is,  by  homonymy,  given  to  both ;  that  they 
partake  of  the  same  dominion,  dignity,  power ;  and  that  they  ai-e  never 
separated; — by  virtue  of  all  which  the  two  constitute  one  person,  indeed 
they  are  called  one."  * 

P.  443.  Middle.  The  human  nature  has  been  taken  up  into  fellowship 
with  ihe  divine.]  "  This  kind  of  union  —  said  he  —  keeps  the  two  natures 
unmixed  and  undivided ;  both  become  thereby  one  person ;  —  there  is  one 
will  and  one  activity,  and  accordingly,  one  dominion."  * 

P.  447.  Nestorius  —  belonged  among  the  disciples  of  the  Antiochiam  doc- 
trine."] He  was  accustomed  to  oppose  to  the  a-roffij  xinr'  oiciar,  xata  qiiao' 
to  the  inioaig  itat'  tvSoxlav,  xata  ■O'ehioa'.  The  former  appeared  to  him  to 
be  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  essence.' 

Tucbv  laVTK  Kffi  Aa/?oEaa  Td  &din'  oijiEiuflei'.  xar'  aiirilv  jrponamHi  K<d  yivouevou  koI  ley- 

Maji  T.  VH.  p.  801.  oufwv.    Mail.  I.  c  n.  69. 
1  "El  foDinSo^  noi  kocpofIIs  t^t  ■ 

oioiaj  i  firi  Td  iroiSor  «oi  tSji  orarpS.  -r^-,-  ,.-   --,    , ^ ■ -i =>  — 

ejw[  iv,  irfif  kv  hyun/if  yivofKWii  ir()0ST?6jeT0  /la^ipwi  ri  ■npoaoTron  idsnieiv,  «oi  jiiav 

kt7-.     L,  c.  p-  203.  TTTV  h'SpyeuEv  /icrd  r^f  hroftevrt^  tovtois  fito^ 

*  'On  rt  ^Bihi/ia  to6to  Muw  efjHjroi  oiic  iMcvria;  nal  Sc-maTsiac.  Maji,  1.  c.  p.  69. 
ii/Spimov  Toi  ix  y^^.  MiJ^  airoi  rotu(ovr!ci>,  «  As  he  expresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
d^Ad  i9eou  tou  KaTafianToi  ij  oipaimi.  An-  ing  fragment :  Tu  unr'  obaiav  W)tj,  ifiiaei 
&rhetic.  p.  201.  ^oif  ovx  hoiret  pjpi^  i^iw/W    oOjtin 

'  'O  Tijf  iat'  oiaiav  ivi/aeac  bri  pavuv  rav  yip  aiiTOJ!  ai^ai  i  TOv  nuc  dvai  Xojoc  Jl 

ifUKMiaiuv  iiJii&cvTai  loyo^  ijit  6i  Tirf  h-epo-  it  Karit  t^v  -Sehiaiv  IvueK  Kal  T^  kvipytmv, 

mnyiuv  iid^^vrrrm,  mryxi<'cai  dvai  (atfapif  irpcTn-ovi:  oir^  r^pd  Koi  Matperov;,  fiiev 

0*  ima/ievoc.     Collectio  Maji,  T.  VII.  p.  69.  abrijv  isuamoa  jreironj/jewfip  t^  Siiiiaa  nai 

*  "H  kot"  eiSoKiar  tOv  ^luv  Ivaetc  /liav  tJv  kvkpyeiav.  And  in  the  second  fragment^ 
i^^epuv  T^  T^C  i/raVH/jiof  %6ya  tpya^rai  the  ica&  inoaramv  sat  ^imv  Ivarji;  is  re- 
T^  wpDBJiyopiav,  Ti/v  aiSeTriav,  t^  imaa-  jected  as  nntenable,  and  Ihe  Kor"  eiAxiav 
reiav,  t^  Seairorciav,  t^  ufiaw,  i^v  iStniaiav,  Ivuoif,  uiav  nrv  fryufihiuj,  a-aocC^m  i9t3,ii- 
tiTlA^i'l  TpOKift  duapoi'fiej'riv,  iv6^  afi^TEpuv  car  Kt^teipytiav  iD.vxu\&\m3L-     Mail,  T.  Vll 

voi.n.  64-  ""'•''■•»■ 
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A. 
Abaa^ans,  convor^ioii  of  the,  116. 
Abdas  of  Snsa,  110, 
Abyssinian  Chnroli,  109—121. 
Aoia  Pilaii,  4, 
.^desins,  1 19. 
Aerius,  342—343. 
Aelins  399,  409. 
Agapss,  325. 

Agapetus  of  Bonie,  150,  534. 
Agapins,  TiO. 

AgnoSBsm,  438,  466,  554,  507. 
Acaciua,  of  Amida,  113. 


isof  B 


11,463. 


Acacius  of  Cie^ai 
Acacias  of  Constaatmople,  527,  528,  533. 
•kKiiiaXut,  529,  530. 
Alarie,  129. 

Alexander  of  Alosandria,  £20.    His  pavtic- 
ipadon  in  the  Atiaii  eontroTeray,  3SG — 
370. 
Alexander  of  AnUoch,  417. 
Alexander  of  Constantinople,  385,  386. 
Alexander  of  Hierapohs,  485.  497,  490.     " 
Alaxandtia,  synod  at,  CA.D.  363,)  409, 432. 
Alexandrian    school :    Interpretation     of 
scripture  and  inspiration,  351,  If.    Points 
in  whieh  it  diifered  generally  from  tha 
Antioehian  school,  352.    Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  444,  445. 
Ambrose.    Election  to  the  episcopate,  423, 
71,  72,  73,  74,  78,  141,  144.     Itioident 
with  Theodosiua,  180,  181.     PriscilUan, 
711,  714.    Active  in  behalf  of  Moiui- 
chisra,  259    Aga  nst  Joyin  an  'Te     Con 
ceming  fasts  on  the  Sabbath  'gg     Com 
poser  of  church  hjmns,  318     Anthro 
pology,  56**     Intermediate  state  for  nn 
baptized  childre      669     Lo  ds   snpper 
670. 
Aniphilochinsof  Iconnn    Aga  n  t  mac-ea 
S91.    Doctrine  of  tl  e  Holy  Sp  r  t  420 
Anachorcts.   'fee  Monach  am 
Anastasius,  emperor,  530 — 532. 
Anastasiua,  presbyter  of  Nestotius,  448,458. 
Anastasius  of  Eome,  689. 
Anatolins  of  Constantinople,  516,  517,  518, 

620. 
Ancyra,  council  of,  {A.D.314,)    147,  160, 

179.     Synod  of  (A.D.  358,]  405. 
Andreas  of  Samosata,  486. 
Anaiaiias,  597,  598. 


Anthimus,  5,^3—634. 

Anthropology,  557,  661. 

Antbi-opomorphiles,  690,  ff. 

Anthosa,  226,  693. 

'AiTi^eiSicrrOffitiiJopiiruKin  Apollinaris,431; 
controverted  by  Thaodore,  443 ;  in  the 
Alexandrian  school,  444. 

Antioehian  scbool,  149.  Interpretation  of 
scripture,  350.  Points  in  which  it  diifered 
generally  from  die  Alexandrian  school, 
352,  353.  Doctrine  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  435,  444. 

Antioch,  council  of.  (A.D.  341,J  154,  388, 
389,  390.    Coundl  of,  (A.  D.  345,)  390. 

Anthony,  228,  236. 

Aphthartodoeetism,  549, 550.  '-. 

Apocatastasis,  676,  ff. 

Apollinaria  of  Antioch,  58. 

Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  58.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Iba  person  of  Christ.  428 — 434. 
Controveiled  by  Theodore  of  Mopauestia, 
440,  ff. 

Arabia,  the  gospelin,  117,  120,  121. 

Arcadius,  79,  81,  700. 

Ardashad,  synod  at,  1 14. 

Arian  controversy,  360,  408. 

Ariminum,  council  of,  405,  ff. 

Alius,  365.  Doctrine,  361,369.  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arian  controversy,  369,  388. 
Doctrine  of  theHoly  Spirit,  418.  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
435. 


Armenia,  Christianity  in 
ophysites  in,  553,  554. ' 

Arnobiua,  the  younger,  645. 

Asebolins  of  Thessalonica,  737,  740. 

AspcbethoB,  118,  119. 

Asierius  of  Aroaaea,  49.  On  images,  288, 
390. 

Atbanaric,  127,  736. 

Atbanasins.  Life  and  labors,  380,  414. 
Julian  and  Athanasiua,  53,  54,  120. 

Athanaaius  on  Origen,  679.  Doctrine  of  Iho 
Holy  Spirit,  419,  420.  Doctrine  of  crea- 
tion, 424,  ff.  Against  Apollinarism,  433. 
Lord's  supper,  672,  673. 

Alticus  of  Constantinople,  112,  701. 

Audiiia  and  liie  Audians,  705,  706. 

Augustin — Derelopment  of  hia  Christian 
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life  and  doctrines,  35* — 359.  His  raofher, 
337.  Pialonisra,  102, 103,  ImporCftnco 
compared  with  Tortnltiaa  and  Origen, 
353,  67,  79,  82,  91—93.  (De  civ.  IJei,) 
95,  97,  98,  100.  Do  fide  et  opecitmsj 
100,  101,  129,  136,  13T,  139,  143,  144, 
146,  151.  Conceraing  Rome,  167,  168. 
Onconndla,  176.  Church  discipline,  180. 
Efforts  with  the  DonalisM,  197—203. 
Theological  potemica  with  tho  Dona- 
tills,  203—217.  In  behalf  of  the  An- 
chorites, 248.  Monachism,  de  opera  Mon- 
achorum,  259—261.  Against  Joiinian, 
277.  De  bono  conjugaU,  277.  Read- 
ing of  the  bible,  231,  282.  Sign  of  the 
cross,  287,  Fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  298. 
Fasts,  30*.  Festival  of  the  New  Year, 
315.  As  a  preacher,  817.  Frequent 
celebration  of  Uie  Lard's  supper,  328.  Idea 
of  secdlice  in  the  supper,  332.  Adora- 
tion of  saints,  335,  336.  Doctiine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  421,  422.  Anihropologj', 
564—572.  De  gestis  Felagti,  585.  On 
the  civil  power  applied  agiunst  Julian, 
694.  Appeal  to  the  ChriBtian  coosdous- 
ness,  594.  Anf^onisc  of  the  Pela^an 
doctrines,  598—626.  De  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio,  and  de  correptione  et  gratia,  G2E. 
De  pnedestinatione  sanctorum,  and  de 
dono  porseverantiie,  against  the  Semi- 
Pelicans,  631.  Retractaliones,  opns  imp. 
and  death,  634.  Idea  of  the  sacraments, 
662 — 665.  Opposed  to  the  limbus  infan- 
tium_,  669.  On  feith  in  the  case  of  infant 
baplism,  670.  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  873,  674.  Paigftlory,  675.  De 
mcndacio  ad  conscntium,  718. 

Auxemiua,  bishop  of  the  Goths.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

Auxentiua  of  Milan,  428. 


Babreas,  562,  553, 

lliichiariaa,  714, 

Baptism,  51,  Euchiles,  242.  Adminislra- 
tion  of,  320—326.    Docaine  of,  665,  ff. 

Barbatianus,  276. 

Bar  Sudaili,  555—557. 

Barsumns,  abbot  501,  510. 

Barsnmas  of  Nisibis,  552. 

Basiliscns,  135,  526,  527, 

Basil  of  Ancvra,  405,  406.  Basil  of  Cffisa- 
rea,  413, 414.  Friend  of  Gregoir  Naiian- 
zen,  416.  At  Athens,  150.  Election  to 
the  episcopate,  153.  Julian,  58.  Basilias, 
137.  Intercession,  143,  14S.  In  favor  of 
the  Cenobiie  life,  248.  Rnlea  for  monks, 
251,  252,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
420.    Chrestoniathv,  from  Origen,  679. 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  261—265, 

Bible,  reading  of  the,  280—283.  Reading 
of  the  bible  before  the  church  assemblies, 
282,  Study  of  the  bible  among  the 
Goths,   129.     Among  the  Autiochi 

Bisbop,    See  charch 


il  of,  518,524. 


C. 

Cacilian,  183,  ff. 

Ciesarias,  of  Aries,  261, '304,  648,  65C 

Calliana,  (CalcutlB.)  117. 

Candidian,  488,  473,  47*. 

Carth^:e,    Council    of,  (A,D.  401,)  a 
(A.D.  403,)  198,     (AJ>.  404.)  199. 

Cassian,  John,  261,  627—630. 

Cassiodoms,  150,  679, 

Catcchnmens,  321,322. 

Celibacy,  147-149. 

Cbalcedon,  ecumenical  couni 

Character  indelebilis,  663. 

Chor-bishops,  159, 160. 

Christ,  doctrine  coneeming  the  person  of, 
424—563.  Christmas,festivaiof,308,314. 

ChrysaphiuB,  507,  516, 

Chrysostom,  692—700,  Amhusai,  226,  337. 
Labors  in  behalf  of  the  Goths,  128,  129. 
Eutropins,  145—73,  SO,  95,  146,  149. 
Presbyters,  155,  179.  Stagirius,  238. 
Anachorets,  2*8,  250,  25!.  Monachism, 
267-269.  On  the  right  worship  of  God, 
S7S,  279.  Prayer,  279.  Reading  of  the 
bihle,  381,  282.  Sign  of  the  cross,  286, 
287,  lrai^:es,291.  Celebration  of  festi- 
vals, 296.  Fasts,  297.  Christmas,  309. 
As  apreacher,317.'  In&nCbapUsm,  320. 
Lord's  supper,  328. 329.  Sacrifice  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  332,  Klgrimages,  341. 
Inspiration  and  interpretation  of  scrip- 
true,  352,  353,  AnAropoloji;y,657 — 659. 
Baptism,  665,  666,  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  670. 

Church,  invisible  and  visible — Fnilore  of 
distinguishing  between  —  in  the  Donatist 
controversy,  203,  Conception  of  the  — 
by  TiehoniHS,  209,  210.  Augustin,  ap. 
pmximating  to  the  true  conception  of, 
212.  Conception  of  the  invisible  chnrch 
hr  Jovinian,  275. 

Church  and  state,  130,  146,  195. 

Chnrch  buildings,  283,  286. 

Church  psalmody,  317,  318. 

Church  divisions,  182,  222. 

Church  constitution,  130-182. 

Church  disdpline,  178 — 182. 

Circumcellions,  192, 193,  195,  196. 

Ccelestin  of  Rome,  123,    In  the  Nestorian 
'ersy,  461 — 463,  493.  In  the  Pela- 


V,  634. 


Doctrine  of  baptisn 


Councils,  133,175—178. 
Confirnialiou,  155,  323. 
Consilia  evangelica,  disputed  by  Joviolfln, 

289.    How  considered  by  Pda^ns,  579 

584.  Bv  Julian,  617. 
Cotislans.31,    Donatists,  193-196.   Arian 

contioversy,  and  Athanaaius,  392,  393. 
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ConsM 


18,379. 


r  of  Coastanline,  16,  2 


Coustantine  tlie  Great,  5—31, 104, 132,  133, 
135,138,139.  Donatisls,  18S— 193.  Let- 
ter to  Antony,  233, 297. 300.  Aritin  coti- 
troverey,  370—388.     MaaichEenns,  708. 

Constantine  the  younger,  31,  280,  388. 

ConatRntivioplB,  second  ecumenical  council 
of,  (A.D.  331,)  416 — 118,  420.  Con- 
demnation of  ApoUinaris,  436.  Council 
of,  (AJ>.  360,)408.  Synod  at,  (A.D.  448,) 
504.  Synod  under  Mannas,  at,  (A.D, 
536,)  534.  Council  of,  (A.D.  551,)  546, 
Pil'th  ecumenic^  eonndl  at,  (AU.  553,) 
547—549,  703,  704. 

Conalantjua,  31—36,  120,  221.  Aiian  con- 
troversies, 387—410. 

Cresconius,  19S 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  286,  287. 

Cultua,  Christian,  278,  343. 

Cyrill  of  Alflxandrift,  Representative  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  444.  In  the  Kesto- 
rian  controveray,  453 — 498. 

Cyrill  of  jHrnsalem,  98,  411.  Baptism, 
665.    Lord's  supper,  670. 

D. 

Dalmatins,  476,  477. 

Damasus  of  llome,  71, 148,  154,  173,  221, 
222,  683,  711. 

Deacons.    Deaconesses,  155, 158. 

Demetiius  Chytas,  32. 

Dcmophilus  of  Constantinople,  416. 

Didymas,  149,  349,  679,  704. 

Diotinnius,  libra,  717,  718. 

Diodoro  of  Tai^sus,  496,  551,  677. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagiie,  writingi  ascribed 
to,  350,  556. 

Dionysins  Exiguus.  Collection  of  decre- 
tds,  178.  Oa  the  time  of  the  Bast«r  fes- 
tival, 302. 

Dioscurus,  SOO— 522. 

Diospolis,  synod  at,  (A.D.  415,)  583—585, 

Docetism.  'Hilary.  See  Appendix.  Priscil- 
lian,  717. 

Domitian  of  Ancyra,  536—540. 

Domnua,  of  Antiocii,  503,  513. 

Donatlats,  183—217.  Church  discipline,  205, 

Donatu9,of  Cas«  Nigra:,  187,  189-191. 

"Donatus  Magnus,  191. 

Dsunovas,  120, 


Easier,  lime  of,  301,302. 

Edessa,  school  al,  591,  552. 

^lesbaan,  120,  121. 

Elvira,  council  of,  141,  147. 

Ephesus.  Third  ecumenical  council  at,  467 
-479.    Eobher  synod  at,  509—514. 

Epiphany.  Feast  of,  306 — 308.  As  a  sea- 
son for  baptism,  324. 

EpiphaniuB,  680— 697,  151.  Agunst  imi^es, 
292,  293. 

Episcopal  power.    Growth  of,  155, 

Eschatology,  675—678. 

Buclutea,  240—247. 


Eadocia,  460,  507,  516,  524. 

Eudoxia,B2,  694—700, 

Eudoxius  of  Anlioch,  Inter   of  Conslanli- 

nople,  403,  408,409,  411. 
Eugenins,  78. 
Eulogius  of  Cresarca,  583. 
Eunapius,  93. 
",unonilu5,399 — 409.   An  Aristotelian,  349. 

Doctrine  of  the  Jioly  Spirit,  419.    Doe- 

trine  concerning  l^e  person  of  Christ, 

425. 
Euoptius  of  Ftolemais,  471. 
Euphemites,  707. 

Euphomius  of  Constantinople,  530, 
Ensebias,  of  Cissarea,    Participation  in  the 

Arian  controversy,  367,  If.  373,  if.  383,  ff. 

Against  images,  289,  290.    Doctrine  of 

the  lord's  supper,  674,  675.  Panegyric 

on  Constuntine,  6,  23,  30. 
Eusebius  of  Dorylenm,  504,  505,  512,  513. 
Eusebius  of  Nicometlia.    Participation  ia 

the  Arian  controversy,  367,    377,    379. 

Baptizes  Constanline,  28. 
Eusebius,  of  Vercelli,  151,  259,  396. 
Eustathins  of  Antioch,  and  the  Eustathians, 

Euslathius  of  Sebaste,  and  the  Eustathiins, 

241,  342. 
Euthymius,  mont,  119. 
Eutropius,  145,  693,  694. 
Eutyches,  501,  504,  ff. 
Ealychius,  of  Const  nnlinople,  648,  550. 
EvagriuE,  the  Origenist,  691,  704. 


Facnndns  offHermiane.   In  the  controverey 

of  the  three  chapters,  544,  545.   Kespect- 

ing  conncils,  177. 
Fasts,  393.    Jovinian  on,  270,  ff.    Aeriua, 

opposed  to  laws  v^^ulating,  343. 
Fasting,  seasons  of,  297-299. 
FaustUB  of  Mileve,  313,  710. 
Fanstusof  Ehe^nm,  261,  645— 647.    Con- 

troversy  aboat  Ms  work  de  gratia,  649, 

650. 
Felis  of  Apturi^  187. 
Festivals,  Christian,  296—316. 
Flavian  of  Antioch,  142,  214. 
"■    '      of  Constantinople,  505—513,  517. 
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pia.    Enchites,  244.   Origenist 
Friscillianiata,  717,  718. 
Frumentius.  119,  ff. 
Fnlgentius  Ferrandus,  542,  543. 
Fulgentius  of  Riispe,  650. 


Gallus,  Julian's  brother,  37,  41. 
Gangra,  council  of,  244. 
Gandcntius  of  Bresda,  70, 
Gaudentius  of  Thamugade,  202,  213. 
Gelasins,  598,     Lord's  supper,  671,  672. 
Gcnnadiua,  presbyter  at  Marseilles,  on  Au- 
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Georgnus  of  Laodicea,  105,  406. 

Qnosimachi,  70S, 

Goths,  Chiisrianilr  among  the,  125—129. 
Arinii;,  423,  also  in  the  Appendix. 

Grace.    Scb  Pol^mn  controversies. 

Gnitian  70— 72,  222._ 

Gregory  of  Alexandria,  389,  392. 

Gregory  of  Naziansus,  414,  418.  Mother, 
226—58,  137,  150—67,  149,  165.  On 
councils,  IT 6.  Infantbaptiam,  319.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  420.  Doctrine 
cooceming  tlie  person  of  Chriat,  427. 
Against  Apoiiinarism,  433, 434.  Doctrine 
of  baptism,  665.  Intermcdiale  etxte  for 
anbapljzcd  children,  669.  Lord's  supper, 
674.    Chrestomatliy  from  Origen,  680. 

Gregory  of  Naaanzus,  the  father,  59,  707. 

Gregory  ot  Nyssa.  Influence  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  413.  Uia  rela^ons 
with  Oriaen,  680.  Rlgrimages,  342,  On 
the  rage  for  discussing  doctrines  at  Con- 
stantinople, 3B8.  On  the  inward  expe- 
rience, in  opposition  to  Banomius,401, 
402.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  421. 
Doctiine  concBming  the  person  of  Christ, 
427.  Loi-d's  snpper,  672.  On  the  final 
restoration.  674. 

Gre^ry  Pholisles,  1 13- 

H.  , 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine.  5,  341. 

Helladius  of  Tarsus,  490 

US,  against  f 

Heron,  monk,  239. 

Heros  of  Aries,  533. 

Hilarion,  monk,  118,  235,236,  342. 

Hilary  of  Aries,  173. 

Hikiy,  the  friend  of  Prosper,  631,  ff. 

Hilary  of  Poietiera.  Agiunst  the  confonnd- 
ingof  Chnrch  and  SlaK,  33,  134.  Au- 
thor of  ehnnJi  hj-mns,  318.  In  defence 
of  Athanasius,  396, 397.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  419.  Soul  and  body  of 
Christ,  427.  Anthropology,  559—562. 
Lord's  sapper,  670,  671. 

Hilarus,  deacon  at  Eome,  514. 

Hipporegins.  coundl  of,  164. 

Homeritfls,  Christianity  among  the,  117 — 
121. 

Honorins,  79,  ff.  200. 

Hormisdaa  of  Rome,  533,  649—650. 

Hosius  of  Cordova,  154,  371,  398,  404. 

Hyginns  of  Cordova,  711. 


Ibas  of  Ede?.?n,  551,  552.  Letter  of —  con- 
demned, 538,  548, 

Iberians,  conversion  of  the,  114, 115. 

Idaoiua  of  Bmerila,  711,  712. 

Images,  287—296. 

India,  the  gospel  in,  116, 117. 

Infant  baptism,  319,  330. 

Innocent  of  Home.  On  theRoman  primscv 
170.  On  fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  299.  Ii 
fliB  Pelagian  "-  ""'   '"" 


■\,  doctrine  of,  351,  352. 
,711,712. 
....v.itao.uns  of  bishops,  141 — 144. 
Irenans,  Comes,  468,  475,  478,  494. 
Ireland,  Christianity  in,  122—125. 
Isidore  of   Pelusium,  134,    283,  284,  454. 

Anthropology,  661.    Baptism,  666. 
Isidore,  presbyter  of  Thcophiliis  of  Alexan- 
dria, 687,  BO' 
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Jacob  of  Edessa  and  the  Jacobllaa,  553. 

Jerome,  681—685,  129,  155,  Active  fa 
support  of  monastioism,  259.  Against 
Jovinian,  276,  277.  On  featipR  on  tho 
Sabbath,  298.  Against  tlie  iheakical 
mode  of  church  pBalmody,'3I8,  319. 
Against  Vigilantiua,  and  in  favor  of  the 
worship  of  the  saints,  338,  339.  Against 
Helvidius,  340.  Klgrimages,  341,  342, 
Inleiprelation  of  scripture  and  inspiration, 
352.     Pehigian  controversies,  681,  585. 

Jews.  Favored  by  Julian,  49.  Persecution 
of  the  Christians  on  the  part  of  the,  118. 

John  of  Antiocb.  In  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, 463,  498. 

John,  Comes  sacrarum,  478. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  582,  583,  685,  686, 
687. 

John,  Philoponus,  554,  555. 

John,  Syncel  of  Cyrill,  478. 

John  Talaya,  528,  529. 

Johannites,  701. 

Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  1 1 4. 

Jovian,  412. 

Jovinian,  269—277. 

Judaism,  Julian's  views  of.  See  Appendix. 
Its  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  Pagan- 
ism.   See  Appendix. 

Julian,  emperor,  30,  32,  37—66,  69,  S4 — 89, 
196. 

Julian  of  Eclannm.  Participation  in  the 
Pelagian  controversies,  592—597.  Advo- 
cate of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  600 — 625. 
Doctiine  of  baptism,  668. 

Julius  of  Eome,  171, 172,  389,  390. 


JttBtinian,  83,  533— 


),  135,  649,  703,  704. 


n,  458. 


Laodifca,  council  of,  157,    160,    173,   298. 

On  the  festival   of   Sunday,  298.     On 

church  psalmodv,  318. 
Lazarus  of  Aix,  583. 
Lazians,  conversion  of  the.  115, 116. 
Leo  the  Great,  104,  169, 170,  508,  509.     Ott 

theSobher'a  Svnod,  and  the  Chalcedonian 

Council,  514,  'ff.  525.   Was  he  the  author 
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